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| Up-to-Date and Thoroughly Alive Bool 


By the Best Religious Thinkers of Modern Times. 
MANY OF THEM YOU HAVE OFTEN WISHED TO OWN, 


These books by prominent authors upon subjects of vital importance to laymen, teachers and ministers. 
Formerly published at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.00, they are now reprinted on excellent book 
tastefully bound in vellum cloth with gold title, full 12mo size. 


paper from original plates, 
add 10 cents per copy postage. 


Abbott, Rey. Lyman 
The Great Companion 


Aked, Charles F., D. D. 
The Courage of the Coward 


“Will do any one good, the manly out-think- 
ing of a real man.’ *—Eaaminer. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D. D. 
The Motherhood of God 


Bayliss, Edward E. 
The Gipsy Smith Missions in America 


Author of the “Story of Gideons,” ete. A_vol- 


ume Commemorative of His Sixth Mvangelistic 
Campaign in the United States. 

Bettex, F. 

The Bible, the Word of God ’ 


Black, Hugh, M. A. 
Listening to God. Edinburgh Sermons. 


“A fine spiritual tone that touches the de- 
tails of Christian conduct.’’—Continent. 


Bradford, Rey. Amory H., D. D. 
The Ascent of the Soul 


Author of “Spirit and Life,” 
Faith,” ete. 


Brastow, Lewis 0., D. D. 
Representative Modern Teachers 
The Modern Pulpit 

Professor of Practical Theology, 
sity. ~- 

Broadus, John A., D. D. 
Sermons and Addresses 


Bruce, A. B., D. D. 

The Galilean Gospel 

Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
lxegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Burrell, David J., D. D. 


“Sermons that warm the heart and cheer the 
spirit—a faith that helps and strengthens.”’— 
Church Standard. 


The Wayfares of the Bible 
Christ and Progress 


Campbell, Rey. R. J., M. A. 
Christianity and the Social Order 


Minister of the City Temple, 
author of ‘‘The New Theology,” 


Chapman, J. Wilbur, D. D. 
The Problem of the Work 
And Judas Iscariot 


“The Age of 


Yale Univer- 


London, 
ete. 


and 


Cowan, John F. 
New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting 


“Two hundred and thirty pages of soundest 
eommon sense.’’—LRecord of Ohristian Work, 


Curry, S. S., Ph. D. 
Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible 


Acting Davis Professor of Elocution at Newton 
Theological Institution. 


Dale, R. W., D. D. 


The Living Christ and the Four Gospels 
The Ten Commandments 


Dawson, W. J., D. D. 
The Divine Challenge 
The Threshold of Manhood 


“Dr. Dawson has a happy genius in turning 
his arrow to the mark.”—Watchman. 


Denney, Rey. James, D. D. 
The Death of Jesus 


120 So, Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Popular 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 


Sere was 


Drummond, Henry 

The Ideal Life 

The New Evangelism 

Author of “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
ete. 

Edersheim, Alford 

Jewish Social Life 

The Temple 


Forsyth, Rey. P. T., D. D. 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind 


Frothingham, Paul Revere 
The Temple of Virtue 


Gilbert, George Holley, D. D., Ph. D. 
The Student’s Life of Paul. 
The Student’s Life of Jesus 


Professor of New Testament Literature and In- 
terpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Gordon, A. J., D. D. 
The Two-fold Life 


Gordon, George A., D. D. 
Through Man to God 
Religion and Miracle 
Goss, Charles F. 
Hits and Misses 

“A charm of a quick 


imagination, a warm 


heart and a broad human sympathy.’’—Chris- 
tian Work. 

Gulick, Sidney L., D. D. 

The Growth of the Kingdom of God 

Author of ‘The Evolution of the Japanese.” 


There is nothing more striking in the history, 
of the world than the indisputable fact that the 
Kingdom founded by Jesus has lasted through 
the centuries and is now spreading over the 
earth, 

Gunsaulus, Frank W. 

Paths to the City of God and Other Sermons 


“A companion to ‘Paths to Power.’ No one 
with the slightest taste for reading can fail to 
enjoy it.”’— Westminster. 


Hall, Charles Cuthbert, D. D. 


The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice 
Late Vresident of Union Theological Seminary. 


Hillis, Rev. Newell D. 

The Quest of Happiness 

The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Hilty, Car] 

Happiness 

Hoyt, Arthur S. 

The Work of Preaching 

The Preacher 


Professor of Homiletics and 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


John, John P. D. 


Signs of God in the World 
The Worth of a Man 


Johnson, Franklyn 
The Christian’s Relation to Evolution / 
A question of gain or loss. 


Sociology in the 


Johnston, Rey. Howard Agnew, D. D. 
Scientific Faith 
Bible Criticism and the Average Man 

“For thousands in our churches it will re- 


solve doubts, banish fears, promote courage.” 
—Jlerald and Presbyter. 


Jordan, Prof. W. G. 
Prophetic Ideas and Ideals 

A series of studies in the Prophetic Litera- 
ture of the Hebrew people by the Vrofessor of 
Hebrew and Old restament Literature in 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
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Jowett, Rey. J. H. 
Thirsting for the Springs 
Brooks by the Traveler’s Way 


Kerr, Robert P., D. D. : 
Will the World Outgrow Christianity 
And Other Interrogations on Vital Themes. 


King, Henry Churchill 
Theology and the Social Consciousness 
Reconstruction in Theology ( 


Professor of Theology and Philosophy in Ober- 
lin College. 


Lee, James W. 
The Making of a Man 


New, revised and enlarged edition. 
“One.of the truest, keenest and most brilliant 

studies of man in relation to the universe.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Leighton, Joseph Alexander D. 
Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in 
Hobart College. 


Lorimer, George C., D. D. 
Messages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow 
The Modern Crisis in Religion 


“Christian people cannot fail to be inspired 
to better and larger work for Christ bes these 
pages.’’— Watchman. 


McClure, James G. K., D. D. 


Loyalty: The Soul of Religion 


“Dr. McClure sets forth the idea with a 
clearness not surpassed in literature.’’—N. Y. 
Observer. 


McCulloch, J. E. : 
The Open Church for the Unchurched. How to 
Reach the Masses. 


“A ringing book on city evangelism from the 
practical side.’’-—Western Recorder. 


McFadyen, John E., B. A. 
The Divine Pursuit 


“Breathes an invigorating air on the uplands 
of spiritual life.’—7'he Outlook. _ 


McKenzie, Alexander, D. D. 
Getting One’s Bearing 


Observations for Direction and Distance. 
“The facts, forces and tendencies that have 

to be reckoned with in the problems of living.” 
—The Outlook, 


McKenzie, Robert 
The Loom of Providence 


A timely volume of addresses by the pastor 
of the Rutgers Church, New York. 


Maclaren, Tan 
The Mind of the Master 


Martineau, James, LL. D., D. D. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things” 


Author of “Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
ete. 


Matheson, George 
Times of Retirement 
Devotional Meditations by 


the author of 


“Moments on the Mount.” Biographical © . 
sketeh by the Rey. D. MacMillan. iy 
Mathews, Shailer, A. M. ‘ e 


The Social Teaching of Jesus 


Vrofessor of New_TRestament History and Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago. 


Mead, Rey. George Whitfield, D. D. 
Modern Methods of Church Work ° 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


| Popular Bene at 50 cents net | 


(Continued) 
Postage 10 Cents 


Moule, Bishop H. C. @. 
The Old Gospel for the New Age and Other Sermons 


“This volume well represents the spirit of 
this man who is proving so forceful among the 
Nicol, leaders Boab ’—_Sir W. ‘Robertson 
: Nico : 


1 Noble, Frederick ie 
Our Redemption. Its Need, Method ad Result 
_ The Divine Life in Man 


“Plain, faithful, strong sermons—well worth 
reading.’ Independent. 


Orr, Rey. Prof. James, D. D.. 
“The Resurrection of Jesus ’ 


, Parker, Joseph, D. D. 


None Like It” 
doaeps Parker’s famous argument for the 
Bible that will never be superseded. 


Parkhurst, C. H.; D. D. 
Three Gates on a Side and Other Sermons 


th vision of what has made Dr. Parkhurst’s 
pulpit his throne of power.”—N. Y. Hwxaminer. 


‘Peabody, Francis 6. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question 
_ Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 


| Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
-vard University. 


} Pearce, William P. 
» The Revival Thermome 
. Spiritual Worth 
Perren, C., Ph. D. 
_ Evangelistic Sermons in Outline 
~ Pierson, Arthur T., D. D. 
Life-Power, Character, Culture and Conduct 
“Quayle, William A. 
The Blessed Life 
-Rauschenbusch, Walter 
. Christianity and the Social Crisis 
vat aie 

Reich, Emil fo ie i 
The Failure. of the Higher Criticism of the Bible 


‘Xuthor of “Imperialism, ” “Suecess among Na 
tions,” ete. 


‘Sallmon, Wm. H. (Editor) 

The Culture of Christian Manhood 

Selden, Edward G., D. D. 

The Story of the Christian Centuries 

mith, George Adam, D. D. 

Forgiveness of Sin 

Smith, Wilton Merle 

iving a Man Another Chance and Other Sermons 
| Speer, Robert E., M. A. 

The Marks of a Man 
The Principles of Jesus 
Spurgeon, ©. H. 
The Soul Winner. How 
{ Saviour. 

Feathers for Arrows. 
and Teachers. 
Stalker, James, D. D. 
The Trial and Death of Jesus 
| Imago Christi 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 
per day and up, which includes free use of 
public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 

d up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 


per day and up. 
Dining Reom and Café First-Class European 
Plan. 


IN NEW 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Gen. Mgr. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL Ww 
YY AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


‘ 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY f Lhe Curtis School for Young Boys 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 


9 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- Is You r You ng Son Ss 


ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; : 
with s ial aber Expenses low. Tare education causing you anxious thought? So three years ago was that of a son whose 
#8 eto father was exceedingly anxious, and has now written this letter: 


: hile 
“If the boy’s development progresses as favorably in his next school as it has w 
Professor WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. he has been in your charge I shall be extremely well pleased. . . . | value fully - mush 
what my boy has gained under your Ci eetoe in his personal conduct and general char- 
Lat 35s Eat oe acter as I do what he has got out of his t 

| It is a great pleasure ie me to be able to say that the expectations that I formed after 
MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. reading your booklet that my boy would be greatly benefited at your school have been 
fully realized.”’ 


Andover Theological Seminary That father could write such a letter because the boy has acquired a ag 


responsibility in the regular discharge of certain duties outside the school routin 


Catalogue address 


Cambridge, Massachusetts named in catalogues, and peg ene and ra ae ere are ar ee eres 
. r i se he has learned respe , 
d University. every day. .It could be written becau g 
aed wih eae % if os oy obedience without immediate supervision, cet pe of a group o pac Bsa sed 
A professional training school for Christian Ministers, Z j i r man conduct ; 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree that they bear a good name in we “ica bes 4, ‘ly reed a schoolboy life with no 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of learned the truths and meaning of sex, an aily s 2 i ey het 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students vicious undercurrent; and because he has learned how to Perec dE a ay, Be ee 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity * * j e a guardian 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. how to spend it and save Ha bor < ae ohne a0 g 
An Andover fellowship of $500 is offered for the year boys, and to stand financia, y solvent in his orld. and ‘yet ahentitetia 
1911-12 to any graduate of a theological seminary who Under many conditions this boy is merely a unit in a group, and y . 
REE bine ie rest Be A Telit pa les ea aD that of a family numerically small enough to make him also an individual of a 
‘an satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further rr * * A : 
work under their direction in Cambridge. tance under other conditions, and to adjust in him the ae bale peas oleae 
For Catalogues and information apply to and submergence. The individuality is expressed for him par ~ doa pe 
PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, relations everywhere and by the possession of an attractive biprer: Pe ‘ 
Cambridge, Mass. I should like you to read the little book which impressed that father. 


The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no one may enter after he has 


reached his fourteenth birthday. 
CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD, FREDERICK Ss. CuRTIS, Master. 


Grratp B. Curtis, Assistant Master. 


University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- e 


istry. Large faoulty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM INARY NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 
and resident. O gradu- MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. Z 
ates ofalldenominations. KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


e 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. DEN, N. H._ High elevation in the New 
ES eee eee : € nema Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 


ij tificate privileges. Manualtraining. New and separate 


JONNECTICUYT 2 dormitories for girls and boys. ymnasium, Athletic 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. RUE OU) Resistance : field. &ndowment permits cost of $200. 
THE HARTFORD §S Bory ens Womens maka ne CHARLES. ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 
R , CHOOL OF 77th year. en puso rene permis mS nie ee 
EL Pp Certificatesto College. Advanced courses to 
ohh A EDAGOGY graduates and others. Artand Music. Ample grounds New HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 
Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- | and buildings. Gymnasium. All sports. Catalogue ’ 


logical seminaries. 


d views. TILTON 
Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried ae eee V. COLE, A. M., D.D., Pres. TILTON SEMINARY N. Ht. i 


positions in ali kinds of church, Sunday school and For Young Menand Women. Situated among the foot- 
mission work. : : hills of the White Mts, Preparation for college or busi- 
Correspondence Courses for teacher training. ness. Special courses for High School graduates. Six 


Demand for graduates greater than supply. MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. new buildings. Fine gymnasium. Endowment permits 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. moderate expenses. é 
THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Mass. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 46 School St. 
43 St. James St., Roxbury. A city school with country | - 
CONNECTICUT, NEw HAVEN. advantages. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 


SON, A.B., Prin. Founded by Rev.S8.S. MATHEWS, D.D. NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. che oe paige Shs 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. Monson Academ ACADEMY - 


(2). Service in the Foreign Field, 108th year. Fifteen miles from Springfield. Over2,000 | 191st year opens Sept. 20th, 1911. For eatalogue and 
(8) Heligious Education. graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. | views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. New brick and stone buildings. Gymnasium, athletic Exeter, New Hampshire. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained t field. Rate $250 to $300. cheep Ct EAI en 4 
arieaa ae Festal eras » +. Inay be obtained by INRY FRANKLIN DEWING incipal, Monson, Mass. 
Students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue gadeess hrs ie lie See ePaae } 


Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


; FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES: 
quate mma oi “TSE, Eat Streat Boston: 166 Bitty Ave ae w 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 


Cc us h in g A ca a emy Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all 
the advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. 
Cojlege certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity one efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B.D. or A. M. _Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 


Junior Dean, G, Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM “srass% 


Normal School Department.—Two years’ co aaa 
foe es Post-graduate course (new). Posi- 
tions for graduates. Medical Department.—Two 
years, one year and special private course, all 
accompanied by hospital work. 

XG Address REGISTRAR, Posse Gymnasium. 


The Congregationalist | 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 

Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


OALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Williston Seminar y 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. EASTHAMPTON, MASS 
Valuable University advantages free. Open : h 
to qualified students of any denomination. S fhe school, for. boys. - vist year vemine sim 


s Sept er. College and dormitory system. Scien- 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August tific did preparatory departments. Gymnasium and 


28, 1911, Address: J. K, McLman, Pres., | athletic fleld. Write for catalog. Address, 
Berkeley, Cal. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal 


A Nation Still in the Making 


OURTH OF JULY is at hand once more with the familiar 
booming of cannon and other noisy manifestations of patriotism! 

k Fourth of July with numerous assemblages all over the land stirred 

to enthusiasm by the arousements of fervid orators! Fourth of 

July with the inspiriting memories and the freshened sense of divine 

leadership and the consciousness of power that should accompany 
the celebration of a great nation’s birthday! 

We are thirty times as many’ in number as when Washington took command 
of the Continental forces under the famous Cambridge elm, one hundred and thirty- 
six years ago. We have nearly four times as many independent states, bound to- 
gether by constantly strengthening ties. We have assimilated to a remarkable de- 
gree the variegated human material that has come to us from the ends of the 
earth; and we are still the asylum for the oppressed and discontented of other 
nations. We have developed on a stupendous scale the resources of our mines, 
forests and fields. 

Yet to the calm judgment of the future historian this era through which we 
are passing must seem full of defects and crudities. “The nation resembles an indi- 
vidual, who in his haste to get wealth and power and to become master of the 
art of applying science to industry has left great gaps in his own education; who 
has hardly tilled at all the ground about his own doorway, that if cultivated might 
produce foliage and blossoms that would add if not to the utility at least to the 
beauty of life. Again the nation is like the man who, having acquired a fortune, 
spends it prodigally. We have relied upon our bigness and our apparently inex- 
haustible sources of supply. We have calmly looked on while the forests were 
being cut down and the streams were drying up and resources that should bless all 
the people were being shrewdly monopolized and manipulated by a few. 

And how can we be proud and lifted up when: we have so much still to learn 
from other nations, from Great Britain in the administration of great municipal- 
ities; from Germany in its approach to the problems of poverty; from Japan in 
matters of courtesy affecting the daily intercourse with one’s fellows? ‘Think, too, 
of our unsolved problems, of the two million children under fourteen years of age 
at work as hard and almost as regular for them as that performed by their elders; 
of the monotony and exhausting character of factory life in general; of the trage- 
dies and deaths in the mines; of the overcrowding in the big cities; of the ravages 
of tuberculosis, the extent of which is only partly revealed in the two hundred thou- 
sand deaths from consumption annually. 

The call of the hour is not for pyrotechnics, either out in the open or on pub- 
lic platforms. What is needed is sober, deliberate reflection on the part of mul- 
titudes of everyday men and women the country over. They should think first, 
not of what other men ought to do, or of what investigating committees may dis- 
cover, or governmental commissions accomplish, but what they as citizens of ordi- 
nary capacity and intelligence can accomplish as.they touch that part of the national 
life inclosed within the walls of their own homes, the neighborhood in which they 
dwell, the town or city in which they vote. 

The patriotic impulses to which Independence Day gives rise may be as tran- 
sient as the momentary gleam of the rocket against the night sky. ‘The patriot’s 
self-dedication to his country, growing out of earnest thought concerning its needs,’ 
may effect results that shall be as enduring as the stars. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, June 26 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Naval Bases 
Secretary of the Navy Meyer recommends the abandonment of 
all but eight of the present navy yards. He would keep three 
yards on the Atlantic, Guantanomo, Cuba, two Pacific yards and 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 


Changing the Tariff on Wool 

The House passes the proposed new tariff in wool and woolen 
goods, cutting the rate on wool in half and on woolen goods 
more than half, by a vote of 221 to 100. The Senate by a major- 
ity composed of Democrats and Progressives orders the bill, and 
the so-called Farmers’ Tariff Relief Bill, reported and the com- 
mittee immediately reports them with adverse recommendation. 


The Seamen’s Strike 

The strike of seamen in the American Atlantic ports is ended 
with substantial concessions to the demands of the men for bet- 
ter food, better quarters and better pay. 
Trenton a Commission City 

Trenton, N. J., adopts the commission plan and will hence- 
forth be governed by five commissioners, to be elected by the 
voters. 


Court Decisions 

The United States Circuit Court decides that the Du Pont 
Powder Company is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and orders 
its dissolution——The United States Circuit Court decides that 
the ownership by the Union Pacific Railroad of the control of 
the Southern Pacific is justified, there being no essential compe- 
tition. 
The Lorimer Investigation 

The second senate investigation of the election of Senator 
Lorimer of Illinois begins. The scope of the inquiry is broad- 
ened by testimony from Mr. McCormick of Chicago, ex-Senator 
Hopkins and others. 
; IN OTHER LANDS 


The British Coronation 

George V., King of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of 
India, is crowned with stately ceremonial in London. Crowds 
greet the royal processions on the Coronation Day and after with 
enthusiastic loyalty. 


Turkish Defeat in Yemen 


The Arabs defeat a Turkish force on the coast of the Red 
Sea, killing a thousand soldiers, and capturing a large amount 


of military stores. Turkish gunboats shell their own forces by 
mistake.—In Albania the Turkish forces are alleged to be 
guilty of many cruelties. 


Fall of the French Ministry 


On a question of the headship of the army the ministry is 
defeated in the absence of M. Monis, the premier, who is ill. 
M. Monis recommends M. Joseph Caillaux, the present Finance 
Minister as his successor. 


The Portuguese Republic 

The constituent assembly of Portugal meets and a decree is 
passed abolishing the monarchy and banishing the royal house 
of Braganza. The note in which the United States officially rec- 
ognizes the Republic is read. The Assembly elects Amselme 
Braamcamp, now president of the Municipal Council of Lisbon, 
President of the Republic. ‘ 


The American Fleet at Kiel 

The battleship fleet visits Kiel and is welcomed by the Ger- 
man fleet gathered for the annual naval festival and visited by 
the German Emperor. 


Jews Expelled from Kieff 


The provincial authorities in Kieff, Russia, after investigation 
of the professional status of resident Jews issue a decree of 
exile which will drive out more than a thousand families. 


Mexican Aftermath of Revolution > 

The Americans in Southern California, after a battle with 
Mexican troops cross the border and surrender to the United 
States authorities. Maderists and the old Federal troops fight 
in Jalapa and a train near Cuernavaca is fired on from ambush 
by bandits. 


Hurricane 

On the dry coast of Northern Chili, where rain almost never 
falls, a great storm sinks shipping, kills 200 and destroys much 
property at the nitrate mines and shipping’ ports. 


The Death Roll 

John H. Thiry of New York, founder of the system of sayings 
by pupils in the schools which now is so widespread in America. 
—Rear-Admiral Charles Stuart Norton, retired. Graduated 
from Annapolis in 1855, he served with ability and credit through 
the Civil War and down to his retirement in 1898. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Voice of the Baccalaureate Preacher 

College presidents and others who preach baccalaureate 
sermons to seniors inevitably have their eyes and thoughts 
turned toward the future. The spirit of Commencement is in 
the air, and the life of college falls into the past as a com- 
pleted history. This is quite as true this year as ever. We 
give some brief extracts from these addresses in another col- 
umn. They will show the trend of a thought courageous and 
even confident for the future and deeply intent on bringing 
home to the young men and women of the hour a sense of 
responsibility for service to the world. Whatever may be true 
of the undergraduate life, no modern college executive can for 
a moment forget the claims and preoccupations of the outside 
world. We like the straightforward appeal of President Had- 
ley to the Yale seniors for their participation in the life of 
the church. We like the insistence of more than one of these 
preachers on the value of work. It is well to have President 
Hyde point out that the overcoming of the curse of white 
slavery is the special task of the rising generation. There is 
nothing merely scholastic or professional in these utterances. 
They are words from the heart spoken by wide-awake and 
earnest men to the leaders of the new generation. 


* 


Fostering the Christian Life of Students 


The public hears much of the ball games, the social gay- 
eties and the dinners and suppers that have come now to be 
a part of the Commencement program at all the colleges. It 
hears little of the gatherings immediately following the close 
of the academic year at which thousands of college men and 
women find a chance to express their Christian faith and in 
return to receive the instruction and stimulus that makes 


them stronger and more useful. From our leading colleges 
for both sexes large and representative delegations go to such 
places as Northfield, Silver Bay, N. Y., Pocono Pines, Pa., Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and Estes Park, Col., where in the late days of 
June and the early days of July conferences are held. Speak- 
ers and teachers whose power to help and guide the students 
has been abundantly tested conduct Bible classes, give plat- 
form addresses, and through quiet personal interviews get at 
the hearts and consciences of the delegates. We look upon 
these student summer rallying places as centers of real power, 
and we consider any young collegian fortunate who is able 
during bis course to feel the inspiration of such an assembly. 
The thought of religion cherished by these students is whole- 
some. They employ normal means to strengthen one another 
in the Christian life, and many of them are at the point where 
they are making great life decisions. It pays to cut short 
one’s summer holidays and to exercise economy in order to 
get into step with the Christian student movement of our day. 
As attendants upon these conventions return to their homes 
and their churches they are sure to bring a blessing to their 
parents, their brothers and sisters and their fellow-church- 
members. 


Sd 


Demonstrations of Unity in the Summer . 


We hail with rejoicing every announcement of union sery- 
ices during July and August. Combinations that could not 
easily be made throughout the year become feasible in the 
summer and serve the spiritual interests of the community 
as the upkeeping of a half-a-dozen slenderly attended services 
could neyer do. Through such combinations good preaching 
may be assured, a single joint prayer meeting can be effectively 
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maintained, and members of various denominations can foster 
an acquaintance that may mean much in the future for the 
unity of the Kingdom. Such co-operation in the summer, if 
it is to achieve the end desired, calls for careful planning 
early in the season. It must be widely advertised and respon- 
sibilities for various matters be lodged with the right persons. 
But we have yet to hear of a community where the experiment 
has been tried, which regretted it. In a multitude of places 
some such plan has been in operation for a number of years. 
Other communities where traditional usages are deeply em- 
bedded proceed more cautiously ; but we see signs even among 
them of the working of the co-operative leaven. Brookline, 
Mass., for example, has never been particularly distinguished 
for the closeness of the bonds between the churches, but with 
the coming recently of younger men to important pulpits, and 
perhaps also through the influence of a federation of men’s 
clubs, a new attitude has become dominant. The Protestant 
pastors have arranged that some one of their number shall 
be on duty throughout the summer. There is to be one union 
prayer meeting and on successive Sundays Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians will unite for the 
preaching services to be held in succession in the different 
edifices. Almost any city or town can put into operation 
some scheme of co-operation provided the religious leaders 
move in the matter. 


* 


Andover’s Upward Course 

Those who have felt that the removal of Andover Seminary 
to Cambridge would mean its practical absorption in Harvard 
University could hardly have continued to cherish that appre- 
hension had they attended the anniversary exercises last week. 
On the contrary, Andover stands before the world with greater 
distinctness today than for a number of years. In the first 
place it has more students, and that is the first essential for 
any institution. Three years ago next September it began its 
life in Cambridge with five students; two years ago it had 
twelve; this last year it has had twenty-two, and twenty-two 
more men studying at Harvard have taken courses offered by 
Andover professors. This coming year it is not at all improba- 
ble that thirty students may be enrolled. The tide is rising 
even in these days when comparatively few outcoming seniors 
at the colleges choose the ministry. Moreover, the splendid 
new structure, soon to be taken possession of, will conserve 
the institutional life and make it no less intimate and profitable 
than it used to be on the old hill at Andover. As respects the 
teaching force, made up both of men of ripe scholarship and 
extended experience in professors’ chairs and of younger men 
_ who still have their spurs to win and who are rapidly winning 
them, Andover has much to offer the eager student, who can 
also draw freely upon all the resources of the great University 
as he goes on with his work in philosophy, theology and soci- 
ology. Best of all is the unswerving adherence of Andover 
in its new environment to the fundamental evangelical posi- 
tions; and we do not expect to see it become any less pro- 
nounced and influential in this particular, It may be well, as 
Professor Fenn of Harvard Divinity School said at the alumni 
dinner, to have two different types of theological thought rep- 
resented in the two schools now so closely related to each 
other, but in our judgment the future is with the one with 
which Andover is allied not only through its traditions but 
through the personal convictions of its guiding spirits today. 


od 
The Congressional Situation 

No essential change has come in the Congressional situation 
by reason of last week’s sudden and for the moment effective 
alliance of the Democrats and progressive Republicans for the 
prompt bringing of the House measures of tariff change be- 
fore the Senate. It has been clear ever since the opening of 
the special session that these two elements controlled the Senate 
whenever they chose to unite. Their sudden coalition makes it 
possible to call up the tariff measures whenever a majority 
of the Senate wishes to do so. Incidentally it may cause de- 
lay in the passage of the reciprocity bill. But the popular 
demand for the favorable action of the Senate on that bill is 
now so clear that we do not anticipate a refusal to vote for it 
on the part of the majority. Senator Root’s amendment seems 
already doomed, the leaders of the Democrats in the House 
having clearly indicated that they will not permit it to be 
attached to the bill. In regard to tariff reform we are of the 
opinion that Congress owes it to the President and to its ewn 
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dignity to wait until the Tariff Board, has reported. A chief 
objection to the present tariff and its predecessors is that they 
seemed, at least, to be made by a process of hole-in-the-corner 
consultations of interested parties. We want no signs of haste 
or sectional prejudice about what we hope will be a long-en- 
during measure of taxing imports at a level which will pro- 
tect American workmen, insure sufficient revenue and encour- 
age trade with other nations. 


a 
The Baptist World Congress 


The instinct of independence has been so strong among 
Baptists that some experience like that of the World-Congress 
reported by Mr. Grose on another page of this issue was 
needed to form a point of crystallization for the demands of 
the age and for that broad sympathy and self-confidence grow- 
ing out of the sense of strength in union that is needed to 
meet them. The Baptists have always been a missionary body, 
and preaching has been a natural expression of their life. The 
twofold demand—for leadership of the new democracy and for 
world extension—came to the front in the meetings. With 
all their splendid work in Burma, India, China and other 
non-Christian lands, there has been also a special call for 
denominational sympathy from a work that has been to a large 
extent self-originating and self-propagating among the nations 
of the European continent. The Russian Baptist groups 
already number nearly one-tenth as many as the Northern 
Baptists of the United States. The presence of their delegates 
—men who had suffered persecution for the gospel—roused 
the highest enthusiasm in the Congress. The appeal to Russia 
for the privilege of giving these hundred thousand Russian 
Baptists a center of united life and a training school in St. 
Petersburg may not now be heeded by the Russian govern- 
ment, but somewhere such a center will be formed and it will 
be wiser for Russia to have it under its own observation than 
to have its sons sent across the border and so many of its 
citizens allowed to suffer persecution. This Baptist request, 
presented by such well-known men as President Conwell and 
Dr. Meyer, will be a good test of the reality of religious tolera- 
tion in the Russian state. 


* 


The Mormon Church in Trade 

That the Mormon Church has long been active in business 
is notorious. Some of the facts of its partnership with the 
sugar trust were brought out last week in the examination of 
Thomas R. Cutler, vice-president of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., by a committee of the House of Representatives. To a 
great extent, he said, it is true that the church is a business 
as well as a spiritual organization. The reason given was 
that the business not only made money for the church, but 
also provided occupation for its members. Here are questions 
and answers suggesting the extent and variety of the opera- 
tions of this paternal system of faith—and manufacturing: 

Q. Then the Mormon Church is not only a spiritual organ- 
ization, but also a business organization? A. To a great ex- 
tent that is true. 

Q. The Mormon Church owns stock in the Union Pacific 
Railroad? A. I doubt it. I wish it did. 

Q. Well the president of the Church owns Union Pacific 
stock, at least, and not only as a matter of encouraging thrift, 
but as a cold-blooded business proposition it owns interests 
in irrigation companies, agricultural enterprises, woolen and 
sugar factories and other industries, does it not? A. Toa 
certain extent. It would have to carry on business enterprises 
that way or they would fail. 

President Smith has been asked to come and testify and, 
very reluctantly, is coming. It is a pity to withdraw him 
from that faint but pursuing effort to ascertain who it is that 
performs plural marriages in spite of the orders of the church 
of which he spoke some weeks ago, but we shall be glad to. 
have him forsake his own five wives—we believe it is five— 
for a few days and tell us about the Mormon investments and 
activities. And we advise our readers to follow the testimony 
earefully as it appears. 


* 


Another Triennium of Sunday School Advance 

The forces of the International Sunday School Association, 
meeting for their thirteenth triennial convention in San Fran- 
cisco the past week, rallied toward the sunset. But the figures 
of the three years harvestings made them joyfully conscious 
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that the work itself was facing the sunrise. Gains of nearly 
a million and a half of scholars and of more than 76,000 teach- 


_ ers, an increase in adult classes from 1,600 to 20,000, with a 


total Sunday school enrollment of nearly 16,200,000, illustrate 
the general advance. Coming at a time when pessimists are 
sounding forth their doleful convictions regarding religious 
conditions generally, these reports are inspiring. That a good 
share of the progress is due to the wide-spreading new inter- 
est in the child, particularly as it reacts upon denominational 
work, will be recognized even by Sunday school workers. On 
the other hand, a considerable portion must be attributed to 
increased efficiency and organization within the Association 
itself. Secretary Lawrance reports 367 more counties fully 
organized than three years ago at Louisville and fifty-five 
additional cities. Every Canadian province has its secretary, 
and only Utah and Nevada among the states are unable to 


Support an executive. The Association does not content itself, 


however, with being able to show an efficient management. 
It reported 1,198,000 conversions, an advance of more than 
290,000 over the returns made to the last convention. Of still 
greater interest and significance are the rapidly growing mis- 
sionary activities. Few people fully appreciate the extent to 
which organized Sunday school work, far from satisfied with 
being a re-enforcement and subsidiary agent of the church at 
home, is reaching out into fields of international influence. 
Our American section of the World’s Association has con- 
tributed to the work in China, Japan, the Philippines, Korea, 
Turkey, Bohemia, Italy and North Africa. The Missionary 
Department of the International Association has become 
within two years one of the most effective and active phases of 
its work. 


* 


Throwing Out New Skirmish Lines 

When a work has become so large and so highly special- 
ized as the Sunday school field now is, it is natural for the 
problem of proper training for its leaders to become pressing. 
The demand for equipped men and women as general secreta- 
ries and assistants has made imperative the establishment of 
a training school. The executive committee of the International 
Association is already laying plans for the first session in the 
summer of 1912. Another need of nearly equal urgency is a 
world Sunday school headquarters. At the Toronto conven- 
tion of 1905 the project for such a building was presented at 
some length and with specific drawings by Chairman W. N. 
Hartshorn. The advantages, both administrative and finan- 
cial, are now generally recognized. It sounds familiar to hear 
that a committee of 100 hustling Chicago business men is 
already being organized with such an object partially in view. 
The location of the building in Chicago would not be inappro- 
priate from an American point of view, and we presume few 
other nations would care to compete for the honor of raising 
the necessary funds. A large auditorium and a complete ex- 


- hibit of Sunday school apparatus and equipment are pro- 


posed features of the edifice. Nothing in Secretary Law- 
rance’s report shows the development of the International 
Association work better than the ten jobs he would like to 
advertise as “Help Wanted,” if the wherewithal for salaries 
were forthcoming. The list includes superintendents of tem- 
perance, intermediate and senior departments, the training 
school and secretaries for the South, negroes, colleges, public- 
ity and finance. Here are splendid opportunities for diverting 
some foolish expenditures into channels where they will not 
only have far-reaching influence but will lighten the burdens 
so cheerfully carried by Sunday school enthusiasts like E. K, 
Warren of Chicago, H. J. Heinz of Pittsburg, W. N. Hartshorn 
of Boston, Dr. G. W. Bailey of Elizabeth, N. J., who died last 
week, not to mention other generous laymen. Nothing we can 
provide in the way of moral training ought to be too good 
for the generations soon to do their part of the world’s work. 


* 


Where Young Men and Young Women are Wanted 

We do not observe as yet any marked increase in the num- 
ber of persons coming forward to take up various forms of 
altruistic work. 
proportion of men who have chosen the ministry looks small 
compared with the new recruits for law, medicine, teaching 
and particularly for business. It will be some time yet before 
our theological seminaries are crowded, while yocations that 
do not call for special post-graduate study, but which, like 
the ministry, represent the subordination of material gain to 


In the graduating classes this month the 
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the service of mankind, do not need to put out the sign, 
“Standing Room Only.” The president of the Associated 
Charities in one of our leading Western cities spoke in our 
hearing last week of the almost desperate straits to which 
his organization is put to secure enough capable young women 
to meet the needs of the situation. The Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. lay their compelling hands upon many of our 
most promising youths, but not even those highly successful 
organizations have more efficient workers than they know 
how to employ. With the increase of betterment work and 
the growth of the sense of corporate responsibility for bad 
housing, contagious diseases, child labor and other outstand- 
ing evils, the men and women now laboring in these fields, 
some of them far on in life, and many of them badly over- 
worked, must be re-enforced. Does any opportunity call more 
loudly to young men and young women with red blood in their 
veins, who want not simply to make a living but to live noble 
and useful lives? In view of the wide variety in the kinds of 
work now going on in behalf of the world’s uplift, any young 
person, whatever his bent or talent, can if he will find some- 
thing well worth while to do. May the willing spirit not be 
lacking. . 


ad 


The Promise of Good Harvests 

The signs of good times are many in the land. There is 
the spirit of caution and of some restraint in the big currents 
of business, but recent good crop reports have had a wide- 
spread cheering influence. Much of national prosperity de- 
pends upon the crops,.and so we all rejoice together that, 
close upon the heels of the government cotton report estimat- 
ing the growing crop as the greatest on record, comes a wheat 
report of similar import. It is too early to be sure about the 
wheat crop, for dry weather has set it back, and more dry 
weather will reduce the harvest; but the experts say that a 
large crop is a practical certainty—the largest on record a 
possibility. A big corn crop is predicted also, as well as 
abundant harvests of other kinds. Wisdom tells us not to 
count chickens before they are hatched, but confidence, faith 
and optimism grounded upon a substantial foundation of fact 
are good for business and good for all mankind. 


* 


A Failure of Arbitration 

Diplomacy and arbitration have some queer points with 
which to deal. An arbitration commission has just reported 
in regard to the rights of Mexico and the United States to a 
tract of land in the city of El Paso, Texas, deserted by the 
Rio Grande River. The treaty with Mexico says that when a 
boundary river changes its channel the new land formed shall 
belong to the nation om whose bank it comes to be if the 
deposit is gradual, but not if it takes place all at once, as in 
a freshet. The commission of three, the deciding vote being 
that of a Canadian judge, decides that this El Paso territory 
accrued to Texas in part gradually, so belonging to the United 
States; and in part suddenly, so retaining its allegiance to 
Mexico. Both the American and the Mexican members em- 
phatically dissent in behalf of their governments, the division ~ 
of the land on this basis seems impossible and in general the 
arbitration leayes the snarl worse than before. Three points 
seem clear as a result—the trouble of careless treaty-making, 
the’ occasional failure of the arbitration principle, and the 
difficulty of river boundaries between nations. If the award 
were carried out, it would apparently require the posting of 
customs officers along the middle of a city street to examine 
all who wish to cross from one side to another—certainly an 
intolerable condition of things in a modern American city. — 
But we believe that President Taft and President De la Barra 
will find some way out which will neither discredit the prin- 
ciple of arbitration nor set up a continual source of irritation 
in the streets of El Paso. . ‘ 


rd 


The Lie on the Label 

The Supreme Court in a recent decision pointed out the 
flaw in the existing statutes governing the rights of the com- 
pounders of medicines in labeling their wares. They must 
enumerate the articles entering in to the compound, but they 
may make what claims they will as to its curative properties. 
A man may compound strychnine or other powerful nerve 
stimulants, with inert or powerful drugs, and affirm that the 
result is a cure-all. So it may be—for an hour; but it pt : 
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the patient back by overdrawing his nervous account and leay- 
ing him worse than he was at first. The President, stirred by 
this condition of the law, now in a vigorous message asks 
Congress to enact a law which will forbid this gross and hurt- 
ful lying on medicine labels. Congress should give prompt 
attention to the matter. It is a measure for the protection 
of fools and the ignorant. In this matter of self-drugging 
there is an amazing number of them all about us. They can- 
not be prevented absolutely from ruining their digestions and 
shortening their lives, though the attempt to limit the sale of 
poisons is part of the law of nearly every state. But they 
should be protected from the amazing impudence of the liar 
who for his own gain builds on their credulity with absurd 
and misleading claims. 


ad 


The Coronation of King George 


The success of the coronation ceremonies last week Thurs- 
day in every outward particular is a good omen, we hope, for 
the success of the reign of George V., King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of India. Even the capricious Eng- 
lish weather, beginning the day with a shower, turned to full 
sunshine as the King and Queen rode out at the palace gate on 
their way to the Abbey. Hnthusiastic crowds lining the public 
ways, elaborate street decorations and the presence of thou- 
sands of visitors from the wide extent of British overlordship, 
and of many nations and races, helped to make a memorable 
day. Only a small and select fraction of the multitude found 
places in the Abbey—the two houses of Parliament, the offi- 
ciating or singing clergy and church choirs, the families of the 
nobility and members of the Commons, the representatives of 
other nations, of the Dominions and Colonies, of the rulers of 
native states in India with a few invited guests—could be 
accommodated in the limited space of the ancient church that 
is within sight of the central place of consecration. London, 
transformed for a week into the scene of a great pageant and 
processional of patriotism, will now return to her work-a-day 
living. The benches will come down, the guests depart and 
the King and Queen take up their ordinary routine of work 
and social life. Has all the huge expense and trouble been 
justified ? 

a 
The Spirit of the Hour 

In externals the great scene in the Westminster was a 
earefully studied revival of medizval dress and ceremonial. 
King and Queen, clergy and nobility all wore their most stately 
and elaborate robes. The one exception to this law of court 
dress was found in the men of the American special and reg- 
ular legations, whom our law reduces to ordinary black of 
dress attire. Jewels that have been the possession of the 
crown for centuries, with gems just presented to the Queen by 
her namesakes or taken from the mines under the British flag 
in recent years, were used in splendid profusion. Yet at the 
same time the guests of the coronation must have remembered 
how widely the position of King George differs not merely from 
the absolutism of the Plantagenets and Tudors, but also from 
_the position of the early Georges. The real rulers of the na- 
tion sat on raised benches in the transept of the Abbey 
ehurch. They had consented to lay aside their work of still 
further consolidating all authority in their own hands as 
representatives of the people out of courtesy to the King, who 
reigns but does not govern. On the morrow of the coronation 
the contest over changes of the constitution by which the 
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century-long power of the nobility will be done away must be 
renewed. In the thought of the British people, while they 
admire and are loyal to the King, he is the object of their 
enthusiasm as the visible embodiment of their free life of self- 
government. The real spirit of the day was the spirit of Brit- 
ish imperialism. ‘The people know and the King knows that 
the list of things he is forbidden by law or custom to do is 
longer for the British monarch than for any subject of his 
throne. The celebration of his consecration is worth while 
because it gives an opportunity for the feeling of the British 
free imperial race to find appropriate expression in a popular 
festival. 


* 


The Consecration Service 

The whole coronation service was religious in origin and 
expression. It called together the bishops and archbishops of 
the Established Church. Yet of the four ancient kingdoms 
which make up the British Isles, the faith of the majority in 
three of them and, indeed, in the fourth as well, was allowed 
no part. Presbyterian Scotland had no share in the cere- 
monies. Roman Catholic Ireland was not really represented 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Grand Marshall, who no doubt 
needed a special permission from his Church to be present and 
take part. The Free Churches of England and Wales had no 


, official representative, though the bishops and clergy of the 


Anglican Chureh marched to the altar singing the hymn of 
the Congregational Isaac Watts: 

“Our God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come.” 
In this limitation of religious expression to a single branch 
of the Church Catholic, the problem and reproach of the pres- 
ent religious situation of Christendom was indicated. May it 
be far upon the way to a solution before King George’s work 
is done! 


* 


The French Ministerial Crisis 

France, with the Premier on a sick bed and a war minister 
more solicitous of his own opinions than of the needs of a 
difficult political situation, was suddenly brought face to face 
with a cabinet crisis last week. M. Monis has held office for a 
little more than three months. He has had the courage to 
introduce and support a measure for proportional representa- 
tion that was unpopular among the advanced Radicals and 
Socialists who have recently dominated the French Chambers 
and this, though not the ostensible, is probably the real reason 
for his defeat. The occasion of the adverse vote was the 
declaration of General Goriot, the War Minister, that in the 
event of war the armies of the republic would not be under 
the command of an individual, but of a committee. Deep in 
the French republican mind seems to lie the old Roman idea 
of committing the fortunes of all in time of need to a dictator. 
That was the strength of both the Napoleonic reigns, and it 
seems to have survived their downfall and failure. The choice 
of a new premier will not be easy. Delcassé is perhaps the 
ablest of the group of possible leaders, but dread of foreign, 
especially German, distrust may keep him from power. The 
return of Clemenceau is possible. The strength and sobriety 
of France are the best guarantee of world peace just now: 
The president of the republic under its constitution is deprived 
of any real power. The interest of the nations in the char- 
acter, wisdom and genius of the French premier is therefore of 
an unusual kind. 


Your observance of the Fourth may be a 
sane one whatever your neighbor does. 


The degree-conferring season besides being 
a happy time for the fortunate recipients 
conduces to the promotion of patience and 
the congratulatory. spirit on the part of 
those whose turn will come next year or 
later. i : 


“The undoubted king of this realm.” So 
_ declared the archbishop as he presented 
_. George V. to the throng in Westminster 
- Abbey. So may any herald of Christ speak 


rete eee 


‘ 


Editorial In Brief 


of him as the undoubted king of millions of 
human hearts. 


A further sense of security on the sea 
will be obtained by the Government require- 
ment, going into effect July 1, that every 
passenger steamer carrying more than fifty 
passengers shall have a wireless telegraph 
apparatus and a competent operator on 
board. 


Shall we have to speak henceforth of the 
Salvation Army and Navy? The commis- 


sioning at New York of the yacht Jerry Mc- 
Auley for service along the North Atlantic 
shore and her arming with Bibles and hymn- 
books looks like the coming of a new nayal 
power. 


The nation, like the church, is in need of 
leaders, and in the army the regular channel 
of the professional school fails to give a full 
supply. The War Department wants two 
hundred officers and opens its examinations 
to all comers. But we hope the right kind 
of young men will prefer to be pastors - 
rather than second lieutenants. 
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How much liquor is sent into the prohi- 
bition states by the aid of the express com- 
panies? That question has now an answer 
through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The answer is that in a single year 
the prohibition states import and absorb 
about 20,000,000 gallons thus brought in. 
How much of this is vended in secret, in 
opposition to the law of the state? is the 
next question we would like to ask. 


Query, from a person who wasn’t at the 
convention: “How did Jones do?” 

Answer, from one who was there: “Finely. 
He went straight to the heart of his subject 
and made everybody sit up and listen.” 

“How did Smith do?” 

“Fie warmed over an old sermon and peo- 
ple began to go out before he was through.” 

Moral: Beware of the warming-over proc- 
ess unless it can issue in material suited for 
the hour and the occasion. 


Canada means to recruit her population, 
so far as is possible, from British stock. 
Among the means to that end the Montreal 
Witness tells of the Imperial Home Reunion 
Association recently formed in Winnipeg. 
When a male immigrant has steady work 
the association sends for his family, allow- 
ing the expense to be repaid in easy install- 
ments. Already, says the Wéitness, sixty 
workmen have been aided and some three 
hundred of their families are added to the 
population of the city. 


Notifications on church calendars and by 
word of mouth concerning pastors’ vacation 
intentions are altogether fitting. The people 
like to know whether their pastor is going 
fishing or not, and if so, what kind of fish- 
ing it is to be, as well as in what part of 
God’s beautiful world they can locate him 
in their thought. On the other hand, parish- 
ioners who use their knowledge of their pas- 
tor’s summer whereabouts in order to call 
him home on some trifling errand are not 
doing as they would be done by. 


A century of. cotton manufacturing in 
Fall River, Mass., was celebrated last week. 
The President came to help and had his 
usual good time with the people. That one 
mill that made cotton yarns for weaving in 
the homes of the farmers a hundred years 
ago was the precursor of more than a hun- 
dred, in which more than one in seven of 
all the spindles of the United States are 
now working. Fall River owes the continu- 
ance of its leadership to brains. It brings 
cotton from the South and spins and weaves 
it in close competition with the factories 
built in the immediate neighborhood of the 
cotton fields. 


Not all Presbyterians are for peace and 
patience as the right method of meeting the 
theological difficulties and changes of the 
time, even in the New York Presbytery. 
And when we get into the state of Pennsyl- 
vania we find utterances like this from the 
editorial page of The Presbyterian, in which 
the indignation has rather run away with 
the grammar: “Any man or body of men 
who stay in the Presbyterian Church or any 
other church for the purpose of intruding 
views which that church deems to be errone- 
ous, puts themselves upon the same level as 
the ruffian who insists his attentions upon a 
refined lady.” 


Senator Bourne, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, has just 
introduced a bill to make the limit of weight 
and the rate of postage on domestic parcels 
conform te those for foreign sending. 
“Now,” he said, “a man in San Francisco 
can send an eleven-pound package to Rome 
at the rate of 12 cents a pound; while the 
same material, if sent to New York, would 


have to be split into packages weighing not 
more than four pounds and paid for at 16 
cents a pound.’ It would seem as if the 
American ought to have at least as favor- 
able conditions from his own post office as 
the foreigner. This is a good first step. 
Help it along, if you can. 


We commend to fathers whose sons are 
just graduating from college the desire 
President Taft cherishes for his son Robert, 
who he hopes will in due time practice law 
in Cincinnati, as his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather did. The President 
admits that the young man may nof make 
as much money_in Cincinnati as he would 
elsewhere, but believes that it is something 
to stand in such a family succession; and 
so it is: Yet the father who wants his son 
to continue his work must not only be en- 
gaged in an honorable calling, but must 
prosecute that calling with the highmind- 
edness and devotion to the public welfare 
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that have distinguished the Tafts as lawyers 
for three generations. 


School children are helping to make In- 
dianapolis clean. Following up a sugges- 
tion from the board of health to public school 
teachers, the children have sought out and 
reported the ash piles in backyards and 
alleys, the uncovered garbage cans and other 
insanitary conditions. Their reports have 
come in so fast that the agents of the board 
of health haye had more than their hands 
full removing the causes of complaint. 
Further than this, all over the city the chil- 
dren have caught the spirit of the movement 
and have cleaned their own backyards and 
alleys, whitewashed fences and otherwise 
helped to clean up Indianapolis. Youthful 
zeal rightly directed can achieve great things 
anywhere. Children, too, had a share in the 
recent municipal house cleaning in New 
Britain, Ct., described by Mr. Jump in The 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


Professor McFadyen 

This little picture of 
Prof. John BH. Me- 
Fadyen, who is ex- 
pounding the Inter- 
national Sunday 
School Lesson for 
our readers during 
July and August, 
may help to bring 
teachers and pupils 
into closer comrade- 
ship. If the latter could all meet him 
personally they would feel at once the 
charm of his quiet, modest spirit and his 
vital interest in men as well as in books. 
These characteristics also appear in the 
yolumes he has written, both on Biblical 
and devotional themes. Among them are: 
“The Way of Prayer,’ “The Divine 
Pursuit,” “Old Testament Criticism and 
the Christian Church,” “Messages of the 
Prophets.” Dr. McFadyen, after a suc- 
cessful term of service at Knox College, 
Toronto, has within the last year suc- 
ceeded to the Old Testament professor- 
ship in Glasgow United Free Church 
College, that was left vacant by the call 
of Prof. George Adam Smith to the 
principalship of Aberdeen University. 


A Good Summer Companion 


Subscribers in large numbers are ask- 
ing that during the summer months their 
papers be sent to the places where they 
or their families will be found. We are 
glad to comply with these requests. The 
sooner they are made the better, for in 
some cases ten days to two weeks must 
elapse before the paper reaches its new 
destination. Please be careful to spe- 
cify where the paper is now going, where 
it should hereafter be sent and for how 
long. 


Our Cover Pictures 


Mindful of the fact that out paper this 
week bears a date very near that of In- 
dependence Day, we chose for our cover 
the picture of one of our few surviving 
landmarks of Revolutionary Days. The 
famous Washington Elm in Cambridge, 
Mass., marks the spot where Washing- 
ton first took command of the Colonial 
troops, on July 3, 1775. It is consider- 
ably “re-enforced” as to its trunk and 
has lost some of its biggest limbs, but it 
makes a powerful appeal to the historic 
imagination of the sightseers who daily 
pause before it. The photograph was 
taken by Mr. D. W. Butterfield, from 


whose camera came, also, the picture on 
the cover of our Out-of-Door Number, 
June 17. In regard to the latter picture, 
we received, a day or two after the paper 
was mailed, a letter inquiring whether 
the picture was from a genuine photo- 
graph, or if. it had been “doctored” by an 
artist. We were glad to be able to assure 
our correspondent that the original plate 
had not been tampered with, and its 
beauty and clearness were due to the 
skill and care of the photographer. 


Dr. Jefferson’s Respite 


In his recent article on Resting, Dr. 
Jefferson said, ‘Never is a preacher 
working to the greater advantage of his 
people than when, dilapidated by the 
year’s demands, he is in seclusion build- 
ing himself up for another season of in- 
spirational service.” It is in the light of 
this ideal of a vacation that our readers 
must regard the temporary absence from 
our columns of Dr. Jefferson’s weekly 
articles. When he resumes his contribu- 
tions, Sept. 1, we have no doubt they 
will show the influence of vegetating up 
among the New Hampshire hills. 


Sampling the News Articles 


We have seldom been able to provide 
for our readers more satisfactory and 
illuminating reports of the many impor- 
tant meetings occurring at this season, 
not only in our own body but in other 
denominations as well. An illustration 
of the latter is the excellent report of 
the Baptist World Alliance meetings in 
Philadelphia the past week. The cheer- 
ing description of the Congregational 
Union of Canada comes opportunely to 
make us all the more encouraged at the 
prospects of still closer relations with 
our sister nation across the border. <A 
representative on the Pacific Coast sends 
us one of the earliest pictures of the suc- 
cessful Congress just held at Portland, 
Ore. Indeed, this issue is particularly 
strong in Pacific Coast representation, 
for we cut down somewhat New Eng- 
land’s share in the Church News Sec- 
tion in order that she, with others, might 
learn more of the enterprising doings on 
the other side of the Great Divide. In 
this issue also we give the first extended 
account of the new work of the Graduate 
Department of the Intercollegiate Y. M. 
OC. A., a chatty interview with Supt. 
Charles Stelzle of the Presbyterian De- 
partment of Church and Labor, together 
with other seasonable features. 
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The Treasure and the Seeker 
A Study of Things Worth While and the Way to Get Them 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
merchantman seeking goodly pearls.” This 
sentence gives us one great characteristic 
of the kingly life, for the inhabitants of the 
Kingdom of Heaven are the kingly men and 
women. They move in great stateliness 
through the Word of God. They are dis- 
tinguished by humility and dignity, by a 
certain retirement which is allied with the 
most mysterious glory. Great images are 
used to suggest the greatness of their char- 
acter. They move in impressive lordship 
and liberty. They are kings and priests 
unto God. And here I say is one of their 
distinctions; they are seeking goodly pearls. 


THE QUEST OF BIG THINGS 


And so the kingly life is a life in quest of 
big things. Every one is painfully familiar 
with the temptation to fritter away life in 
interests that are small and mean. There 
are many Scriptural 
types of the waste- 
ful and belittled life. 
There are those who 
spend their strength 
in seeking money. 
The concentrated 
purpose of their days 
is a quest for gold. 
They are zealous for 
artificial gems and 
they miss the goodly 
pearls. Judas Is- 
cariot had the price- 
less privilege of com- 
munion with his 
Lord. He had the 
incomparable glory 
of living with the 
Master day by day 
—the opportunity of 
entering into the “‘in- 
heritance of the 
saints in light,” and 
he used his privi- 
lege in the quest for’ 
money, and all that 
he got out of his su- 
preme advantage was 
thirty pieces of silver. He missed the pearls. 

And here is another Scriptural type de- 
scribed as “lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.” They sought the transitory 
rather than the eternal. They were more 
intent upon the carnal than the divine. 
They went out seeking rockets and ignoring 
dawns. All that they got from life was a 
transient flash. They missed the goodly 
pearl. 

Here is another from the Scriptural gal- 
lery of disastrous failures. ‘“Demas has 
forsaken me, haying loved this present evil 
world.” Think of that man’s opportunity! 
He had the privilege of the fellowship of the 
Apostle Paul, but he “loved the garish day,” 

and he preferred glamour to serenity and a 
loud sensation to an ideal friendship. The 
world offered a Bohemian hour, and he took 
it, and the end thereof was found in the 
white, cold ashes of moral defeat. Thus life 
is frittered away on a thousand trifles, and 
at the end of the restless quest we have no 
pearls. ae 


THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


Now the big things of life belong to the 
realm of spirit and character. It is in the 
region of the soul that we find the pearls. 

''The really goodly things, the big things, are 
inside and not outside the man. The big 
thing is not luxury, but contentment; not a 


In the still hours of morn, 
Before the day was born, 
Christ knelt and prayed; 
What mystic joys were His! 
What secret potencies 
The skies conveyed! 


Upon God’s will he leaned, 

And from His wisdom gleaned 
Love’s living bread; 

He rose illumed, endued 

For perfect servitude, 


And Spirit-fed. 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


New York City 


big house, but a big satisfaction; not accu- 
mulated art treasures, but a fine, artistic 
appreciation ; not a big library, but a serene 
studiousness; not a big estate, but a large 
vision. The big things are not “the things 
that are seen, but the things that are not 
seen.” “Seek peace and ensue it.” “Seek 
the things that are above.” “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
Such are the goodly pearls. 


SEEKING NOT THE BETTER BUT THE BEST 


But the quest of the kingly man is not 
only for the big things—it is for the bigger 
things among the big, and for the biggest 
among them all. The merchantman was not 
only in search of goodly pearls; he discrim- 
inated among the values of pearls, and he 
knew when he had found “one pearl of great 
price.” There are gradations of value even 
among good things.- There are pearls and 


Food and Fire 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN 


Hunger for holy 


better pearls, and the true king in life is 
known by his pursuit of the best. Knowl- 
edge is a good thing, the mastery of the 
secrets of the visible world; wisdom is a 
better thing, the possession of fine judgment 
and delicate intuition, of moral and spiritual 
discernment. Acquaintance is a good thing; 
friendship is a better thing; love is the best 
thing. The respect of others is a good 
thing; self-respect is a better thing; a fine, 
untroubled conscience is the best thing. 

Love for our lovers is a good thing; love 
for our neighbors is a better thing; love for 
our enemies is the best thing. There are 
pearls and there are pearls of great price. 
And so this, I say, is a mark of the children 
of the Kingdom. They are always in quest 
of something beyond. ‘Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already per- 
fect, but I press on.” There is ever a height 
beyond, a better pearl still to win. ‘Glories 
upon glories hath our God prepared for the 
souls that love him one day to be shared.” 
Such is the aim of the kingly quest. It is in 
search of the goodliest among the goodly 
pearls. : 


THE QUEST SHOULD BE BUSINESSLIKE 


Now let us look at the quality of the 
quest. A kingly man is “like unto a mer- 
chantman.” Then the pearls are not found 
by the loafer, by the mere strolling fiddler 


O Son of Man Divine! 
I plead for trust like Thine; 
My mind and heart 


The heavenly furnishings 
Thou canst impart. 


In deep-felt emptiness 

I give Thee to possess 
Myself entire; 

In quiet certainty 

I wait, O Lord! on Thee, 
Thy food, Thy fire. 


Oe FEARS 
eo OSs Sat 


along life’s way. We are to have the char- 
acteristics of business men, even when we 
are engaged in the affairs of the Highest. 
If only we assume that requirement as an 
essential condition of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a thousand religious failures will 
be at once explained. The majority of us 
are about as little like merchantmen in our 
religious life as could be very well conceived. 
And yet this is the Master’s demand. We 
are to be businesslike in our search for 
pearls. And if we are to be businesslike, 
what will be some of our characteristics? 


A WIDE VISION 


First of all, we shall have breadth of out- 
look. A good merchant has an eye for new 
markets, for tresh opportunities in new 
fields. He watches drifts and tendencies, 
movements of population, and he is the alert 
friend of every new discovery. His eyes 

: roam over wide areas 
in quest of new open- 
ings to push his 
trade. And so it is 
in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The man 
of the kingly life 
must seek his pearls 
in many markets and 
over wide fields. He 
must seek them in 
worship and in 
prayer and in praise. 
He must look for 
them in the crowded 
places of human fel- 
lowship. He must 
search the wide ex- 
panse of literature. 
He must busy him- 
self with the treas- 
ures of history. He 
must be curious in 
the bright domain of 
wit and humor. He 
must be  wakeful 
even on the battle- 
field, when he is in 
combat with hostile 
forces, as well as in the quieter plates of 
human service and communion. He must 
assume that anywhere and everywhere he 
may find a goodly pearl. So he must have 
an eye for markets at every hour of the day 
and amid all the change and varieties of 
human experience. -This he’ must do if he 
would be a “merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls.” 


things, 


ATTENTION TO DETAILS 


And, secondly, he must have the ability to 
fix attention on details. The vision of a 
merchantman is not only telescopic, it is 
microscopic. ‘He lets nothing escape him.” 
He knows the weight and force of apparent 
nothings; he knows the value of seeming 
trifles. He often finds his treasure in things 
that other men despise or throw away. He 
is very inquisitive when he finds apparent 
waste, if by chance he may turn it into 
gold. So must it be in the quest for the 
goodly pearls of the Kingdom. We must 
give keen attention to the neglected trifles 
of life. Lowly duties must be carefully 
scanned. Small disappointments must be 
examined as though they were dark caskets 
containing possible treasure. Hyven common- 
place courtesies must not be scouted, but 
must be regarded as a possible hiding place 
of priceless gems. The Master himself de- 
scribed the man of fine quest as being “‘faith- 
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ful in that which is least.’ He does little 
things in a great way, and he makes great 
discoveries in doing them. 


A CAREFUL PLAN 


Thirdly, the kingly life must be distin- 
guished by method and order. A fine busi- 
ness man must have method in his work. He 
has not only prjnciples, he has rules; he has 
not only a general system, he has a detailed 
order. Men who have no method are soon 
compelled to close their doors. And so it is 
in the life of the Kingdom of Heaven. We 
do not stroll carelessly up to the pearls and 
find them in some haphazard and vagrant 
loitering. No man lounges into any treas- 
ure that is worth having. And that is why 
so many of us are very poor in the things of 
the Kingdom. We have no order and 
method, and the work of one hour is undone 
by the hour that succeeds it. Look at our 
prayers. How unmethodical and disorderly! 
Are they likely to find any pearls? Look at 
our worship. How little intelligent quest 
is in it! Is it likely to discover any pearls? 
Look at our service. How careless it often 
is and how pointless and unprepared! There 
are abundant signs that even our Lord him- 
self regulated his life and refused to allow 
it to frivol away in indefinite purpose and 
desire. 

SURE IN DECISION 


Lastly, the man in search of goodly pearls 
must be distinguished by decision. A com- 
petent merchantman knows when to act, 
and at the decisive moment he acts with 
commanding promptness. He watches cir- 
cumstances when they are ripening, and at 
the proper moment he plucks the fruit. 
There are times in a business man’s life 
when promptness requirés great courage. 
There is a demand for risk and speculation 
and untried enterprise, and timidity would 


let the promising circumstances go by and 
lose its bounty. : 

So is it in the Kingdom of Heaven. Here, 
too, there are “tides in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, lead on to for- 
tune.” It is a great thing to know when the 
hour is ripe for decision. It is one of the 
fine arts of living to know when to act upon 
an impulse, and when to accept the hints of 
emotion as the signs of a favoring gale. 
Here, again, our Lord is our example. He 
was very patient, but he was always very 
decisive. No one could move him before the 
appointed time. No one could stop him 
when he said, “The hour has come.” Such 
is to be the quality of our quest. We are 
to be like merchantmen, broad in outlook, 
vigilant for detail, intelligent in method and 
decisive in action. 

With such a spirit we shall undoubtedly 
discover the goodly pearls, and we shall dis- 
cover the best of all, ‘the pearl of great 
price.” But for that pearl we may have to 
sell many others. What are we prepared 
to give for it? What are we ready to sur- 
render? 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small. 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


Bishops stationed at the far corners of 
the earth have to accustom themselves to 
long journeys by land and sea. Bishop 
Brent of the Philippines spent some little 
time in England last winter in the interests 
of the American Episcopalian movement 
toward unity. Hardly had he resumed work 
in Manila before he received a cable from 
the department of state notifying him that 
the opium conference in which he is to play 


The road, ‘white with its sun-bleached dust,” leading from the main highway to the Whittier birthplace 


A Summer-time Picture 
(From Whittier) 


White with its sun-bleached dust, the path- 
way winds 

Before me; dust is on the shrunken grass, 

And on the trees beneath whose boughs I 
pass ; 

Frail screen against the Hunter of the sky, 

Who, glaring on me with his lidless eye, 

While mounting with his dog-star high and 
higher 

Ambushed in light intolerable, unbinds 

The burnished quiver of his shafts of fire. 


Yet on my cheek I feel the western wind 
And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 
And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees 


The Whittier birthplace in Last Haverhill, Mass. 
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an important part meets at The Hague, 
July 1. 


On the Mount 


He felt Himself, as we have occasionally 
felt ourselves, mystically attended. Some- 
times when in summer fields walking. abroad 
there comes to one a sense of whispering, the 
heart stands still, the feet must stay. We 
are in such strange company; clouds sailing 
up to God go by, earth, sun and stars go by. 
More strong than rushing of the worlds, we 
feel there is something about us, beside us, 
something unknown. 

It was a moment of strange uplifting of 
ecstasy granted to Him by the way for His 
comfort, such as is given now and then to 
souls toiling lonely along the anxious path 
of high endeavor, where without are doubts 
and within fears, discouraged perhaps by 
reason of frequent bafflings; to souls heavily 
laden in their devotion to some enterprise 
and forebodings of evil, before whom all lies 
dark, and scarce one gleam of light. And 
then one day, under some influence or other, 
as they have knelt in prayer all is changed, 
the clouded horizon grows clear to their in- 
ward eye. Greater it seems is He who is 
with them than all in the world; the things 
seen that have temporarily burdened them 
are swallowed up into things unseen. 

It does not last. From the height of vis- 
ion to which they have been lifted they soon 
slip down again, as the wondrous light that 
flooded Jesus on the mountain faded to com- 
mon day. But at least they have had that 
day, and something abides with them like 
the glow when the crimson sun has set. 
There are those who, laboring for noble 
ends, in sad mood have known it, and have 
gone back to their work and the burden of 
their care wondrously invigorated and re- 
freshed.—Rev, S. A. Tipple. 


Tales of fair meadows, green with constant 
streams, 

And mountains rising blue and cool behind, 

Where in moist dells the purple orchis 
gleams, 

And starred with white the virgin’s bower 


is twined. 


So the o’erwearied pilgrim as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste at times is 
fanned, : 

Even at noontide, by the cool sweet aits 

Of a serener and a holier land 

Fresh as the morn and as the dewfall bland. 

Breath of the blessed Heaven for which we — 
pray 

Blow from the eternal hills! make glad our 
earthly way ! 


Photos by G. J. Anderson 
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Problems of Property 
In “The Art of Living ’’ Series 


By Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D. 


Professor Smith, who has been giving from time to time during the last year suggestions to the average householder with re- 
gard to the family budget and other perplexing problems of daily life, broadens his outlook in this article and treats of a theme on 
which the whole world is thinking today. In future articles he will take up these questions: What constitutes luxury; How far can 
money be rightfully used for personal development; Can any rule be laid down as to what part of one’s income should be given 


away ?—EDITORS. 


“What do you think is Jesus’ attitude 
toward the accumulation of property?” 
Such is one of the questions sent to this de- 
partment. The form of the question con- 
eeals a subtile fallacy. It seems to imply 
that if the writer or any one else could dis- 
close the opinion of Jesus with respect to 
property in the time in which he lived, it 
would settle all the questions with respect to 
property in the times in which we live. 
Eyery time has its own problems and every 
person must, in the last analysis frame his 
own precepts. The easy individualism, cur- 
rent gospel in America forty years ago, is 
not adequate for the solution of complex 
questions which now confront the nation. 


WAS JESUS A SOCIALIST 


It might even be proved that Jesus was 
a socialist without giving any support what- 
ever to modern socialism. He dealt with 
concrete problems as they came before him 
in a casual manner, and without any effort 
to frame a consistent social or economic 
philosophy. The consuming passion of Jesus 
was to heal the world of all its evils by 
bringing it imto contact with the all-em- 
bracing life of God. To him all men were 
alike in that they were potentially divine. 
He proposed a kingdom made up of those 
who came to consciousness as sons of God, 
and the kingdom was not of this world. He 
turned aside from questions of economics 
and of politics. He refused to divide an in- 
heritance on the one hand and to repudiate 
Ceesar on the other. 

In dealing with individuals. he touches the 
property question incidentally. In the case 
of the rich young man he bids him sell all 
and give to the poor.and to join the wander- 
ing fellowship of his immediate disciples. 
In the case of Zaccheus, he Was quite con- 
tent to declare that salvation had come to 
his house on the fourfold restitution, and 
with half the remainder given to the poor. 
On the basis of Zaccheus some modern multi- 
millionaires would be left very comfortable. 
We may presume that both Nicodemus and 

. Joseph of Arimathea were well off, but the 
‘question of property never arose with re- 
spect to them. The attitude of Jesus toward 
the accumulation of property depended en- 
tirely upon the character of the man who 
accumulated. Jesus distinctly belonged to 
no party. His words of comfort to the poor 
were a surprise, but he made easy friendships 
with the rich. He thought the rich man 
must strip himself of his pride and go 
‘through a low needle’s eye gate upon his 
knees like an unladen camel to enter the 
kingdom, but when his disciples thought the 

rich man could not be saved, he informed 
them that with God all things were possible. 
All this depends upon the fact that Jesus 
dealt in principles and not in precepts. 


WHAT IS CONSISTENT WITH DISCIPLESHIP 


Yo conclude from this statement that the 
Christian religion is entirely indifferent to 
all the modern problems involved in the 
accumulation of property would be wholly 
wrong. The conduct of life must always be 
of great importance to an ethical. religion, 
and the religion of Jesus would demand that 
every man’s attitude toward the economic life 
should fit with the profession of disciplehood 


erty is essential. 


to Jesus. Some men, like a Harvard pro- 
fessor, may well declare, “I am too busy to 
make money,” and there is a whole range of 
occupations in which the work must be first, 
and the reward must come second. In this 
the clergyman has an easier position than 
the poet, the painter or the sculptor. The 
man in manufacture or trade is performing 
a function for society which is fundamental, 
and for his task the accumulation of prop- 
The property is a sign of 
industry, capacity, self-control and many 
other virtues. These virtues, overgrown, be- 
come vices corrupting the better part of the 
man and destroying his character. 


BIG BUSINESS MAY BE LAWFUL 


In the business world as at present organ- 
ized there is a constant struggle but in the 
great game of commerce it is possible “to 
strive lawfully.” The trouble in dealing 
with the accumulation of property is that 
we often become besotted with hypocrisy in 
our attitude toward very rich men. We say 
they have crushed out competition, and have 
formed monopolies, but every man in busi- 
ness from the largest capitalist to the small- 
est grocer is trying to outdo his competitors. 

Great aggregations of capital are neces- 
sary for great enterprises. The owners may 
be many, but the men who control must 
necessarily be few. Property must be gath- 
ered together for great railways, steamship 
companies, manufactures and financial insti- 
tutions. Capital is the result of successful 
industry, and any system of social organ- 
ization that would discourage industry by 
robbing it of its rewards would send the 
whole physical fabric of society to wreck in 
a single generation. 


CAPITAL ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION 


If not a wheel turned, if no hand should 
toil for six months, even though the Govern- 
ment furnished fiat money and the merchants 
were compelled to accept it, the shops and 
warehouses would be empty, and _ unre- 
strained poverty would stalk the earth. In 
a few years every city would be in ruins. 
The productive process is continuous and its 
economic foundation is adequate capital. 
They are simply ignorant who assert that all 
the product belongs to physical labor. The 
figure that represents the economic body has 
a head to direct, a free right hand to work, 
but a left hand full of accumulated re- 
sources. Capital, superintendence and labor 
are equally necessary and each should have 
a proportionate reward. 

We have not yet arrived at just and final 
methods of distribution of the product be- 
tween the three agencies. In recent times 
capital has become less important and the 
managing mind more important. The great- 
est manager of American railroads began his 
eareer as a common laborer. At seyenty- 
three years of age the directors still main- 
tain him as the controlling mind, not be- 
cause he owns the most stock, for he does 
not, but because they think, in spite of Osler, 
he has the most valuable brains. The man 
next to him in the western half of America 
I personally knew very well a generation ago 
when he was a brakeman on a freight train. 
The managing mind has come into its own 
and can command fabulous prices. 


The actual returns upon capital tend to 
decrease and will ultimately reach the Buro- 
pean level. The wages of the manual worker 
are larger in America than in any other 
country, and in some organized trades they 
are as large as they ought to be in the pres- 
ent state of civilization, but the vast multi- 
tude of unskilled working men and working 
women receive less than their fair share and 
suffer even more keenly because of the lack 
of economic knowledge and economic virtue. 


WHY CHRISTIANS TEND TO BECOME 
WELL TO DO 


It has been discovered, and is capable of 
easy illustration, that Christian people, as 
a direct result of becoming Christian, accum- 
ulate property. very social group has a 
communal intellectual life. It has leaders 
in the various departments of mental effort, 
but these leaders are only possible because 
of the general stimulus that they find in their 
surroundings. The message of Jesus has 
been the greatest single intellectual stimulus 
that the world has ever known. It would 
be a childish mistake to suppose that the 
force of it is expended in theology. It finds 
expression in literature, art, music, philoso- 
phy, economics, politics and sociology. The 
greatest races easily accepted Christianity 
because it was something they could coher- 
ently think about. Its great ideas are reg- 
istered in increased mental power. So the 
Christian nations became rich. 

Great revivals of religion show how the 
multitude when quickened in spirit are also 
illuminated in intelligence and strengthened 
in virtue. So John Wesley’s disciples were 
scarcely converted before they began to save 
money. The poor who become religious be- 
gin to be prosperous. The Salvation Army 
is able to show this with its converted men, 
and has prepared them for heaven by making 
them fit for earth. When a man ceases to 
be a drunkard and a loafer and becomes self- 
respecting and self-supporting, there is a 
visible miracle of grace. Christianity is not 
the enemy of property, but is the most influ- 
ential agent in its accumulation. 

When Jesus taught his followers to give 
to the poor, he implied that he thought they 
would have something to give. The monas- 
tic exaltation of poverty in the early Church 
and the sordid praise of it in modern times, 
often by those who are not poor, ignore the 
plain facts that poverty is only occasionally 
a misfortune; that it is often immoral and 
sometimes a disgrace. 

On the other hand, it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to say that some fortunes are larger 
than either honesty or intelligence would 
warrant. There are other forms of stealing 
besides larceny and burglary. We are doubt- 
less coming to a time when the control of 
wealth will be more rigidly under law. It 
may be we can come to a time when very 
large accumulations of wealth may be dis- 
couraged by graduated taxation, or by taking 
a portion of the property of the dead for 
public purposes. Personally, I doubt the 
wisdom of many of the proposed economic 
reforms. Unusual rewards for unusual in- 
dustry and capacity are useful to human 
progress. The sanctity of private property, 
justly and lawfully acquired, is one of the 
great Anglo-Saxon traditions. 
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“It does seem as if, as a family, we have 
more than our share of trouble,” sighed little 
Mrs. Endicott, plaintively. “It was bad 
enough, Fairfax, to have all these children 
come down with the measles, one after the 
other, and you wear yourself out taking care 
of them when you should have been attend- 
ing to the preparations for your marriage, 
without having Boy taken to the hospital 
yesterday with appendicitis. I do wish the 
doctors would stop inventing new diseases ! 
One expects children to have measles and 
whooping-cough and mumps, but these new 
diseases are so—so sudden and spectacular, 
and the doctors always insist that an imme- 
diate operation is necessary, and spirit their 
patients off to a hospital in a manner that 
is very trying to one’s nerves.” 

The “fragile little woman with the brown, 
appealing eyes spoke with a slow, delicious 
drawl that proclaimed her Southern origin, 
and Fairfax Endicott, an exceedingly pretty 
girl in a rather shabby blue serge street suit 
replied with the same liquid cadences in her 
soft, caressing voice: 

“Yes, mother, dear, I know that the past 
six weeks has been a trying time; but this 
morning there is no room in my heart for 
anything but thankfulness that Boy has 
passed through the operation successfully.” 

“But he won’t be well enough to act as 
page at your wedding,’ Mrs. Endicott 
mourned. “Boy would have looked such a 
darling bearing your train up the church 
aisle in that white satin suit I had planned 
for him.” 

“Boy will be dreadfully disappointed,” 
Fairfax said regretfully. “And yet we can’t 
possibly postpone our marriage, for Tom has 
to be in Brazil on a certain date to look 
after the interests of his client in that mine. 
He says he may be detained there all winter, 
and I’m quite sure he wouldn’t consent to 
put off our marriage until spring and go 
without me.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t!” her mother ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you know, child, that it’s 
very unlucky to postpone a wedding, once 
the day is set? But I do think,” she added 
reproachfully, “that you should have let 
Janet and me take care of the children and 
gone on with the preparations for your 
marriage.” 

“T ecouldn’t while they were all so ill,” 
Fairfax said, with a little shiver. 

“Tt almost drives me wild to think of all 
there is to be attended to between now and 
the sixth: of next month,’ Mrs. Bndicott 
sighed. “Only three weeks and the invita- 
tions not yet engraved; your gowns not or- 
dered; the caterer and decorator not yet 
engaged.” 

“Never mind, dear, it will all come out 
right,” Wairfax assured her. ‘‘Now that we 
have such good news from Boy I feel that I 
can move mountains. I dressed for the 
street when I got up this morning and am 
going into town as soon as breakfast is over 
to attend to all those things, just stopping 
at the hospital for a glimpse of Boy on my 
way.” 

The lovely flush that thoughts of her 
lover and the wedding had called to the 
girl’s sweet face had not entirely faded when 
the heavy hospital doors swung open to ad- 
mit her. But she paled and shivered as the 
‘astringent odor of antiseptics assailed her 
nostrils, and the next instant gave a little 
ery of apprehension; for at the end of the 
long corridor Boy’s young parents stood 
listening to something that the house-sur- 
geon was saying, and Jack’s face was white 
and Janet’s stained with tears. 
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Tonic of a Wedding Celebration 


By Marion Beeeher 


“What is it—is any thing wrong with 
Boy?” Fairfax gasped, hurrying towards 
them. 

“Nothing serious, we trust, Miss Endi- 
cott,” Dr. Dallas replied with professional 
cheerfulness. ‘‘The little fellow had lots of 


ginger—took the anesthetic without a strug- - 


gle and rallied finely from the shock of the 
operation. But we don’t quite like the look 
of things this morning. The chief says that 
if the patient were older he should say that 
he was suffering from some mental trouble 
—some anxiety that is retarding his recoy- 
ery. But of course that cannot be possible 
at his age.’’ 

“Something is troubling Boy—I’m sure of 
it,’ his mother said, tearfully. “But neither 
his father nor I are able to discover what it 
is.” : 

“Let me try what I can do, Dr. Dallas,’ 
Fairfax pleaded. “Boy and I have always 
been chums, and perhaps I can coax him to 
confide in me.” 

“T shall be glad to have you make the 
attempt, Miss Endicott,” Dr. Dallas said. 
“Tt is most important that the little chap’s 
mind should be set at rest, if he really is 
fretting over anything.” 

A moment later the girl was kneeling by 
a narrow white bed, her cool cheek pressed 
against one burning with fever, while a pair 
of small arms clutched her tight. 

“Fair, oh, Fair, ’m so glad you camed!” 
Boy wailed. “How long do you s’pose I’ll 
have to stay in this place?” 

“Why, I don’t quite know, my precious,” 
Fairfax responded, cheerfully. “But of 
course you must stay until you are quite 
well and strong again.” 

“You don’t s’pose it will be as much as 
a week, do you, Fair?’ Boy persisted. “I 
can’t possibly stay here a whole week.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, dearest,” the girl re- 
proached him tenderly. “Surely a little boy 
who has been so brave—the doctors say they 
never knew such a brave boy—isn’t going to 
make a fuss about staying in this pleasant 
room, with kind nurses to care for him, 
much longer than a week, if it is necessary?” 

“But we can’t afford it, Fair,’’ Boy whis- 
pered. “I know we can’t, because last night 
when Dad thought I was asleep, he told 
Mumsy that of course they couldn’t take 
any chances and I must have the best there 
was. But he said it was hard luck, and he 
didn’t know where the money was coming 
from.” 

“Oh, how could Jack have been so care- 
less!” Fairfax exclaimed. “Dad wouldn’t 
want you to know about money troubles, 
Boy—you are altogether too young to under- 
stand.” 

“But I do understand, lots,” Boy said, 
with a worried little frown. “You see, Fair, 
there are so many of us childruns, and we 
eat so much and wear out so many shoes. 
And then we had to have the doctor so many 
times when we had the measles, and when 
I had to have this old ap—pendustics Dad 
said it was the last straw. Mumsy didn’t 
say anything, but she cried and cried and 
cried,” he ended, with a little catch in his 
voice that went to Fairfax’s heart. 

Yet who could marvel that hardworking, 
clever Jack Winsor should have railed at 
this last stroke of the unkind fate which had 
so persistently dogged his steps, or that gal- 
lant little Janet should have broken down 
under the strain of this double anxiety. The 
girl choked down a sob as she softly stroked 
Boy’s brown ‘fist and revyolyed ways and 
means of setting his mind at rest. Suddenly 
she sprang to her feet, her face alight with 


an inspiration born of love for her little 
chum. 

“Listen, Boy,’ she began, hurriedly. 
“Fair thinks she knows of a way to. get 
some money for you to give to Dad to pay 
the doctors and the nurses.” 

“Oh, Fair, do you?—Sure Mike?’ Boy 
breathed, ecstatically. 

“I—I think it is ‘sure Mike,” the girl 
answered with a charming blush. “But you 
mustn’t say a word until I give you leave. 
I’m going to see about it now, and you must 
promise me not to fret while I am gone.” 

“No, I won’t,” Boy said, contentedly, with 
all a child’s faith in the power of a beloved 
“srown-up” to perform niiracles shining in 
his great brown eyes. 

“Yes, Boy was troubled about something,” 
Fairfax announced to the anxious group in 
the corridor. “No, I can’t tell you what it 
is, yet—I’m going now to try to get him 
what he wants.” 

Escaping with difficulty from her sister’s 
imperious demand for a more lucid explana- 
tion, Fairfax proceeded to the nearest tele- 
phone station and calling up Mr. Thomas 
Calvert, she ordered him to meet her at a 
certain public library down town. 

Fifteen minutes later on entering the 
building she found him waiting for her at 
the turnstyle which led to the reading-room, 
and as the big fellow drew her to a secluded 
spot behind one of the tall bookcases, he ex- 
claimed, joyously : 

“Well, sweetheart, this is great! I’ve 
hardly had a word with you for the last 
month. But now that the kids are well 
again and Boy is safely through that oper- 
ation, I hope’— 

“But Boy isn’t safe, yet, Tom,” the girl 
interposed, breathlessly. “And oh, Tom, 
would you mind marrying me now—today— 
instead of waiting until next month?” 

“Would I mind!” the young man ejacu- 
lated. “I should rather say not! But 
what’s up, little girl?” L 

But as Fairfax told him of the events of 
the morning and revealed the plan she had 
conceived the young attorney listened in 
ever increasing bewilderment. 

“But I can’t see the necessity, dearest !” 
he expostulated! “So far as I am concerned | 
I'd be only too glad to escape the fuss and 
feathers of a grand wedding and get you 
nearly a whole month sooner than I had 
hoped for—Gracious, I should say so! But 
I know that girls like that sort of thing, and 
there is no occasion for your making such a 
sacrifice—you must let me be your banker, 
Fair. Poor little chap, I hate to think. of 
him lying there worrying over a matter of 
dollars and cents. Come along, dear—I’ll go 
to the bank and draw the money and you can 
take it to him right away.” 

“No, Tom, that won't do,” Fairfax said. 
“Jack and Janet are too proud to accept 
money from you. I shall simply tell them 
that we have been obliged to suddenly change 
our plans and that we want Boy to see us 
married. Then when it is all over I shall 
give Boy the money that my grand wedding 
would have cost and I know that for his sake 
they will accept it.” 

“But what about your mother?” Mr. 
Calvert demurred. “It strikes me that the 
dear little lady’s whole soul is bound up in 
marrying you off with pomp and circum- 
stance.” 

“I know it is,” Fairfax sighed. “Poor, 
dear mother—her people, ever since colonial 
days, have married their daughters with 
splendor, in white satin and point lace, and 
through all the misfortunes after my father’s 
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death she refused to touch the money which 
she had reserved for what she considered the 
proper celebration of Janet’s marriage and 
mine. I wasn’t much more than a child 
when Janet’s wedding took place, but I dis- 
tinctly remember the gorgeousness of it all, 
and the adoring look in Jack’s eyes as his 
bride floated up the church aisle in her 
shimmering satin and lace.” 

The girl’s pretty face looked a trifle wist- 
ful as she continued: 

“Dear little Janet, that same satin, dyed 
a sober gray, has served her ever since, and 
yet I doubt if it has occurred to her to re- 
gret the money spent on that sumptuous 
wedding.” 

“That’s what I say—girls are made like 
that,” Mr. Calvert muttered. “See here, 
Fair, we must think of some other way—lI 
ean’t let you do something that you'll regret 
later.” 

“But I won’t regret it, and there isn’t 
any other way,” Fairfax said, quickly. 
“Come, Tom, we must hurry. We will call 
for Dr. Anstruthers first—he’ll be on our 
side, for he doesn’t approve of fashionable 
weddings—and between us we will be able 
to coax Mother into it. After all, it’s for 
Boy’s sake, and she loves him—desperately. 
Then we'll take her to the bank and get 
them to give her the money in gold, for Boy 
isn’t old enough to understand a check. He'll 
think he’s in fairyland when he sees that 
golden shower falling round him—oh, it will 
be lovely—only—Tom—will you like me just 
as well in this old serge as you would in 
white satin and—point 1—T’om, remember 
where we are!” 


The watchers at Boy’s bedside were ter- 
rified into momentary petrifaction by the 
entrance into the sickroom of the old clergy- 
man, Mrs. Endicott and Mr. Calvert, follow- 
ing close upon the appearance of a breath- 
less girl whose burning cheeks and brilliant 
eyes showed her agitation in spite of her des- 
perate attempt at composure. 

“Mother!—Dr. Anstruthers!—why. are 
you here?” gasped Janet. ‘“‘Have the doc- 
tors told you that Boy’— ‘ 

“Wush, Janet—don’t be frightened,” Fair- 
fax implored. “It’s only that Tom and I 
have been obliged to change our plans and 
we wanted Boy to see us married. Please 
let me whisper something to him.” 

She bent over the bed and murmured rap- 
idly in Boy’s ear. The big, melancholy 
brown eyes brightened and the feverish lips 
broke into a charming smile as he listened. 

“QO Dad—O Mumsy, Fair doesn’t want to 
get married without me for a _ page,’ he 
squealed, joyfully. ‘“‘And she says I can 
hold her dress and be one right now. And 
then when she and Mr. Tom are all married 

up something perfectly lovely’s going to 
happen.” 

And so with Boy’s bewildered young 
parents, a tearful grandmother, a cheerful 
“doctor who was in the secret, and an icily 
disapproving nurse who was not, looking on, 
the solemn words were spoken that made 
Wairfax Hndicott and Thomas Calvert man 
and wife; the scene, the bare, whitewashed 
hospital walls instead of an elaborately dec- 
orated church; and in place of the conven- 
tional white-robed bride in veil and orange 
blossoms, accompanied by a bevy of brides- 
maids and pages, an agitated girl in a 
shabby blue serge street suit, her only at- 
' tendant a sick child who all through the 
ceremony clutched a fold of the shabby gown 
tight in his brown fist. Almost before the 
kindly voice of the old clergyman had pro- 

nounced the final blessing, Boy cried, eag- 
erly: : 

“Now, may I tell, Fair—may, I tell?’ 
Then as the bridegroom pulled a small can- 
vas bag from his pocket and the bride, tak- 
‘ing it from him, poured its contents upon 
the bed in a golden shower, he shouted: 
“Took, Dad—look, Mumsy! It’s all for us 
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—Fair didn’t want a grand wedding, she’d 
rather have me for a page an’ be married 
right here—an’ besides, big weddings cost 
lots of money, and she wants you to take the 
money, ’stead of her, to pay my hosputtle 
bills.” 

Jack Winsor tried to speak, choked and 
walked away to the window, but Janet flung 
herself down by the bedside and hid her face 
in the counterpane, wailing: 

“Oh, Fairfax—Fairfax, why did you do 
it? We'd have managed somehow, and you 
would have made such a pretty bride.” 

“Well, I like that!’ Mr. Calvert said, ag- 
grievedly. “Look up here, Janet, and tell 
me, if you dare, that she isn’t a pretty bride 
CVs bal yas Be 
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The girl in her shabby blue frock stood in 
the flood of sunlight that streamed through 
the uncurtained window, and the lover’s 
eyes said plainly, “The sun ne’er shone on 
such another.” But after one brief glance 
little Janet buried her face again in the bed 
coverings. 

“She’s too—too sweet and lovely to be 
married in this dreary place!” she wept, in- 
consolably. 

But was it, after all, as incongruous as it 
seemed, that lovely, laughing Fairfax Hndi- 
cott should pass from those grim walls to 
her new life in a world where joy and sorrow 
are so inextricably mingled and where to 
reach its ultimate development love must 
rise triumphant on a cross of pain? 


Pastoral Nurture by Correspondence Courses 
How a North Dakota Parish of 250 Miles is Covered 


By Rev. H. C. Juell 


We in the smaller churches often get dis- 
couraged when we continue in the old way 
of doing our work. There are a good many 
Jonathan Hardups and despondent Elijahs 
among us. Because of this the work is done 
indifferently. The pastorates in North Da- 
kota are very short, not much over a year in 
length on the average. New methods of 
work would have a tendency to keep up the 
interest of the minister, and at the same 
time the people become interested. The re- 
sults derived from this experiment which I 
am about to describe have been encouraging, 
but this attempt gave me new life in the 
work. 

I was getting to be restless in my work and 
desired a change. I was urged to stay a while 
longer. It was about this time that we had 
for our Christian Endeavor topic, The Chris- 
tian Use of Letter Writing. I was also 
asked to give an address on Bible Study. I 
combined the two and decided on the present 
experiment. It has been a success not only 
in strengthening the church but in giving 
me a greater interest in my work. The plan 
may not be of permanent value, but if it 
works for a while it is worth trying. 

This field includes three preaching sta- 
tions, two churches and one outstation. The 
outstation is twelve miles from the home 
parish and the other eight miles. Ours is 
the only English-speaking evangelical church 
in this territory. This simplifies matters. 
Our parish would extend to approximately 
the halfway mark between the places where 
we hold services and the, nearest Protestant 
church. This territory covers about 250 
square miles, and there are 140 families that 
would naturally look to us for their church 
home. I made an alphabetical list of these 
families; if they attended our services, at 
what place; and the number in the family 
that were church members. I also inaugu- 
rated a card catalogue, giving the different 
members of the family, the ages of children 
under sixteen and their church connections, 
if any. This gives me something of an idea 
of my people, and my successor, whenever he 
comes, will be better able to take up this 
work because of what has been done. 

It is my duty to present the claims of 
Jesus Christ to these people. But I found 
that from almost half of these families no 
one was attending church services. Because 
of the severity of the North Dakota winters 
it has seemed best to discontinue services at 
the outstations during the coldest part of 
the winter. I have kept in touch with these 
families by the use of the mails. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE CLASS 


We have organized a correspondence Bible 
class with a membership of twenty-three 
families. We took up the study of John’s 
Gospel, beginning Oct. 1, and finishing 


in April. The lessons, which cover from 
two to four typewritten sheets, I sent out 
once a month. They sent in the answers to 
the questions, which number about eight 
every month. These papers were marked, 
three or four of the best answers to each 
question selected and sent to the members 
with their papers. I used a hectograph in 
this work. 

It has been a gratifying undertaking. In 
this way our Sunday school increased twenty- 
five per cent., and we were enabled as a 
class to contribute to the county Sunday 
school work. Since several did not send in 
their answers, nor let me hear from them, 
I dropped them and was sorry for it later. 


I received a letter from one of them which I 


will share, in part, with you: “Miss W., 
Mrs. 8. and I always study the lessons to- 
gether, and as we always agree, I thought 
there was no use troubling you with two 
sets of answers. I think they are fine, and 
they are a great help to us all. We enjoy 
the evenings very much that we set aside for 
the work, and we find the lessons very in- 
teresting, and also the answers. I always 
look at mine and see how they compare.” 
Another writes: “These are not only my an- 
swers but they are from the whole family.” 
There are seven in the family. We have 
several in our class whom I have not seen 
inside a church. 

But, of course, I can touch only part of 
the families in this way. To the others I 
send pastoral letters once a month, in which 
I set forth as simply and as plainly as I can 
the claims of Christ. Since I expect no 
answers to these letters, it is a little diffi- 
cult to know what effect they have. But 
even these have not been barren of visible 
results. 

In the November letters I made an appeal 
for contribution to missions, and added that 
if they should desire to help on home ex- 
penses, that would be appreciated. I sent 
out forty-one of these letters to those who 


‘did not attend church. Last year was nearly 


a complete crop failure in this place so I did 

not expect much of a‘ contribution. The 

result was $18 for ‘missions and $27 for 

home expenses! This enabled us to meet 

our apportionment in spite of the hard times, 
Sanborn, N. D. 


The laymen in college presidencies seem, 
many of them, quite equal to the demands 
of the baccalaureate address, and have no 
need to import a minister for that time 
honored function. The discourses by Presi- 
dent. Lowell of Harvard, President Hadley 
at Yale, President Garfield at Williams, not 
to speak of others, went straight to the 
mark; and far be it from us to intimate 
that they were not theologically sound. 
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The Ugly Duckling 
A Timely Word to Parents 
By James Church Alvord 


It was a good many years ago that the 
thing happened, but I have never been able 
to forget the swift, pathetic, wronged look 
on the face of that particular ugly duckling 
as he turned for one glance of sympathy to 
his pastor. We were walking to church, his 
mother, his sister and I, and beside his 
lovely sister, all one fluff of lace, ribbons, 
golden curls, blue silk stockings and feathers, 
he made a sorry figure in a snuff-colored 
plaid which went as badly with his carroty 
hair and freckles as did the scarlet necktie 
which adorned (!) it. 

“Oh,” cried his mother half-apologetically, 
“T don’t like that combine on Dicky myself; 
but I got ’em at a bargain sale of children’s 
things and—and, you see, it doesn’t pay to 
dress Dicky any way—he’s so awfully plain. 
But I tell you Molly shows it when I get 
her up!” 

And the ugly duckling heard and quivered 
as though a rawhide had swished across his 
sensitive little soul. The mother had 
summed up all a parent’s ignorance. 

She took it for granted that the child 
didn’t care whether he were homely or not, 
that he didn’t know; while the one thing a 
child knows, and the one thing a child is 
told quicker than anything else, is his phys- 
ical disabilities. Any boy who has fled igno- 
miniously down the road, realizing all the 
time that “the girls’ are looking and sneer- 
ing, while a group of larger boys yelled, 
“Redhead—redhead !” after his fleeing form, 
or who has conscientiously tried to “lick” 
every lad in the school jeering at the shade 
of his hair, the limp in his leg, the hump 
on his back, the glaring tint of his necktie, 
knows that no youthful suffering amounts to 
the anguish of being ugly. The boys men- 
tion it frankly and—yes—even the girls. 

So the mother who dresses Dicky in a 
manner to emphasize his carroty hair, his 
freckles, his comical nose, who will not take 
the trouble to tone down all these unfor- 
tunate facts by carefully selected tints and 
shapes, who does not see that Molly with 
her loveliness is bound to be popular—chil- 
dren worship beauty far more eagerly than 
grown people—and that all the spare cash 
and all the spare care ought to be spent on 
thinking out poor Dick’s appearance, has 
failed of her duty to her child. 

You don’t believe that children worship 
beauty? Let the very next teacherless Sun- 
day school class—either sex—choose between 
two women, one lovely to look at and the 
other lovely to know, and see the result. 
Not only is the child more sensitive to 
beauty in others, he is more sensitive to 
ridicule, more sensitive to rebuffs, to the 
feeling of his own ugliness. A negro lass of 
twelve at our Virginia home confided to my 
own lad’s ears, “I tell you, young Mars’, 
when I looks in de glass an’ see mase’f 
lookin’ so ugly as de debble—I dun jus’ ask 
God to lemme die.” When my sister, in a 
spirit of fun, told the poor imp that by 
standing on her head behind the kitchen 
door and swallowing a pound of gristle she’d 
turn white, she did it. Only after long labor 
could the doctor bring her back to conscious- 
ness. That’s the way even healthy-minded 
children take the truth the glass flings piti- 
lessly back into their crude faces. No, Dicky 
needs the careful dressing, he alone! 

Then the plain-looking child should have 
one refuge where his lack of loveliness will 
never be introduced—his home. Not only 
should the other children be forced to leave 
that topic alone, be punished promptly for 
mentioning it, not only should the child’s 
slightest attempt at improving his appear- 
ance be praised and encouraged, not only 


should the parent refuse to discuss before 
the homely offspring the fact that he is 
homely, there should be no minimizing of 
the truth. 

Wise saws can never deceive a child, he 
knows they are manufactured by liars to 
console weaklings able to take refuge be- 
hind lies. ‘Beauty is only skin deep”; but 
’tis a mighty convenient skin for a girl to 
own and nobody sees that fact so plainly as 
the girl who doesn’t possess the skin. 
“Handsome is that handsome does’; per- 
haps, in a kitchen, or in a mill where fore- 
women only are employed, or after one is 
ninety-nine years old, not at an evening re- 
ception where youth congregates. The vic- 
tim of these moss-grown proverbs burns 
with a sullen anger every time they are 
dropped from unthinking lips. Childhood is 
candid, it hasn’t learned to accept conven- 
tions at their face value. 

A great many years ago a boy, a red- 
headed, freckled, snub-nosed, “skinny” boy, 
carried his nickel into a village store intent 
on the purchase of a pencil. Unfortunately 
the particular kind he wished was worth six 
cents. The obliging shopman gave it to him 
for five. He was a good man, that shop- 
keeper, beloved in his town, revered through- 
out his denomination; but the next day, 
when the boy returned with the extra penny, 
he dropped a saw-loving hand on the lad’s 
head and exhorted, ‘Remember, my son, it 
is far better to be honest than to be good- 
looking.” It was years before that insulted 
heart forgave or—no, even yet it has not 
forgot! Only the other day a clergyman, a 
cultured, delightful man, pushed his daugh- 
ter towards me with the apology, “She’s a 
much nicer child than she looks,’ and the 
blood scorched beneath the sensitive skin of 
the awkward, freckled, plain-featured girl. 
Those proverbs hurt. 

Moreover, a parent who allows a child to 
go out into the world with any ‘ugly habit 
of body uncorrected, unoperated-upon, ham- 
pers that child bitterly. Some parents, ap- 
parently, believe it pious to allow their off- 
spring to grow up in utter disdain for ap- 
pearances; some are more afraid of encour- 
aging vanity than they are of encouraging 
slovenliness; some feel that, after straight- 
ening out the little brain and the bourgeon- 
ing soul, it matters not how the growing 
body be hunched out of shape; yet, from 
minister to typewriter, nothing more under- 
lies success than attractiveness. 
mean prettiness; but I do mean straightness, 
carriage, propriety of dress, care of the in- 
cidentals, absence of any disagreeable quali- 
ties around the person. If Prince Hugene 
became a mighty general ‘‘despite his looks,” 
Napoleon Bonaparte owed a large share of 
his dominance over the French people to his 
looks. 

Hear then the conclusion of the whole 
matter! The ugly duckling is the one child 
of the flock worth fussing over, worth plan- 
ning and fighting for, that he may be an 
ugly duckling no more. 


An election plan has been proposed by 
Senator Bourne of Oregon that might blaze 
the way toward an ideal state in politics. 
He announces that he will be a candidate 
for re-election to the United States Senate, 
but that he will make no campaign, spend 
no money, deliver no speeches and solicit no 
votes. He wants to prove that it is not 
expensive to be nominated and elected under 
the Oregon primary election plan. If he 
keeps his pledge he will prove his nerve, at 
all events. 


I don’t 


1 July 1912 
The High Notch of Sport 


A year ago last summer my old campmate 
Wagoner and I spent our vacation in the 
far Canadian woods. We went fifty miles 


north of the last settlement, established our- 


selves in an abandoned lumberman’s shack 
and stopped for six weeks of the most glori- 
ous leisure. There was a riotous surfeit of 
the usual forest sports—still-fishing and bait- 
casting on the lakes, fly-fishing in the rivers, 
partridge-shooting in the woods, blueberry- 
ing in the open, with big game, like bear and 
moose, always within hearing. Yet the one 
thing which looms largest and pleasantest 
in the memories of that supernal six weeks 
is not the big fish we caught, not even the 
bigger ones that escaped, but the daily 
cookery. 

Oh, the delights of that camp cuisine! 
We had with us an ample supply of salt 
pork. Now, every experienced man-camp- 
cook knows that salt pork in camp is better 
than porterhouse with mushrooms at a city 
hotel. Yet the salt junk was used princi- 
pally only to season the trout, the salmon 
and the partridges. We had a big strip of 
real Canadian bacon, as fine as the best 
Irish bacon, and not in any wise to be com- 
pared with the coarse, flabby substitute 
which goes by the same name in the States. 
And we had our dried Julienne, our bag of 
beans, our condensed milk, our corn-meal, 
plenty of white flour, and everything eatable 
and delectable that the most unreasonable 
gourmet could suggest. With such equip- 
ment, what more pleasing game could there 
be than to cater to two woodsmen’s appe- 
tites? 

It was a fairly strenuous game, too. 
There was as much real exercise involved as 
in a set of tennis. We had to do everything 
for ourselves: cut the wood, set up the stove, 
find the water, get out the hardware and 
wash the dishes; for dishwashing is an es- 
sential part of cookery considered as a man’s 
sport. . 

Did you ever bake bread in a frying-pan 
beside a camp-fire in the rain? Did you 
ever fry “flapjacks” and make the salt pork 
“dope” to go with them? Did you ever man- 
ufacture a blueberry pudding in a condensed 
milk can? Did you ever spend a day in 
concocting a kettle of pea soup @ la Cana- 
dienne? If you have done these things, you 
know what the acme of sport is. You have 
an inkling, even if you have only seen others 
do them; but the only man who gets the 
thick cream of camp life is the one who does 
the cooking.—The Century. 


The Sea Road 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt, green, tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road, heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagull’s cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south and north; 

Most roads lead me homewards, 
My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of gray miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 
—John Masefield. 


Pie 


1 July 1911 


Summer Boarders 


BY MARY DAVIS 


The red-headed gardener looked slowly at 
the black-headed gardener. 

“Perhaps if we call her out now and let 
her see how nice everything looks, she might 
let”’— 

He stopped for the black-headed gardener 
was already halfway across the lawn. 

“Mother, Mother,’ he shouted, “we want 
you to come out.” . 

“Just as soon as I get my hands out of 
this dough,” called back a cheery voice. 

“She’s coming,” said Mark, walking back 
to his brother who was still standing where 
he had left him. A moment later their 
mother ran briskly across the lawn. She 
glanced first at merry, black-eyed Mark, then 
at grave Stuart, then away to the tall golden 
glow neatly tied up, then at the long, weeded 
flower beds and the smooth lawn. 

“There aren’t such steady hired men in 
town,” she declared. “I presume Lawyer 
Hopkins, Judge Peters and Banker Stevens 
will all grow pale with envy, when they go 
by our yard. Free admittance to the cooky 
jar all day.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” said Stuart, po- 
litely, “don’t you think we ought to have a 
croquet set right here?” 

“T’ve thought a good deal about that cro- 
quet set,” said she, regretfully, “and I can’t 
see the way clear at all. You know Baby 
was sick so long that we had to spend all 
our good time money, I am afraid you had 
better forget all about it till next summer.” 
She drew the tall ten-year-old twins to her 
and softened her refusal with a _ kiss. 
“Baby’s crying, I’ll have to fly,’ she said, 
and away she ran. 

“Let’s go fishing,’ said Mark. 

“Too hot,’ said Stuart, throwing himself 
on the grass. There was a joyous bark and 
Bonnie, the big collie from the next house, 
bounded over the hedge and began to tell 
the boys how much he thought of them. 

“Wish we had a dog,” said Mark, shaking 
Bonnie’s paw tor the tenth time.” 

“We can’t have anything,” said Stuart, 
bitterly. 

Mrs. Fuller, who had been picking sweet 
peas on the other side of the hedge, and 
who had listened to the talk of her small 
neighbors, gave her head a little shake and 
smiled and leaned over the hedge. ‘Good 
morning, boys,” she said, pleasantly. 

.“Good morning, Mrs. Fuller,’ said the 
twins, picking themselves up from Bonnie’s 
rough and tumble play and standing erect. 

“T am looking for a boarding place for 
‘Bonnie when we go away next week, and I 
thought perhaps you boys would take care 
of him for me. I will give you fifty cents a 
week.” ' 

“Oh, Mrs. Fuller,” said Mark, “we'll take 
care of him for nothing.” 

“No, no,’ said Mrs. Fuller, ‘you know 
you’ will have to feed him and take him 
walks and wash him in the pond. No, no, if 
he comes, he must come as a paying guest.” 

The boys’ eyes shone. “We'll keep him if 
Mother lets us,” they said together. 

There was a moment of silence in the 
house, then there was a great shout and the 
twins appeared beaming. “‘She’ll let us,” 
. they cried. 

“Woof, woof,” barked Bonnie, gladly. 

The next two weeks were very happy 
ones. ‘Bonnie is a four-footed gentleman,” 
said Mother, as she watched the baby clutch 
his long hair. 

“Mother,” said Stuart, “can’t we board 
another dog?” 

“If you can find another as good,” she 
answered, comfortably. 

After dinner Stuart and Mark found their 
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way to the barn where they worked busily. 
“You have to advertise if you want busi- 
ness,’ said Stuart, wisely, “and we’ll put 
this on the side fence. None of the family 
will be apt to see it.” He held up a pine 
board on which the boys had painted in red 
and yellow letters: 


DOG BOARDERS WANTED. 


50 c @ week, 
Stuart 
& Hill. 
Mark 


“That will bring them, I guess,” said 
Mark, looking at the sign when it had been 
placed on the side fence. 

That evening Hugh Peters appeared with 
a sleepy looking Boston terrier and a silver 
dollar, which he presented together. ‘‘We 
are going to Old Orchard for two weeks, and 
Mother said I’d have to leave Puck behind, 
and I saw your’— 

“Mother,” broke in Mark, “we can keep 
Puck, can’t we? He’s a real nice dog.” 

Mrs. Hill hesitated. Mark squeezed her 
fingers coaxingly, and Puck thumped his tail 
blandly on the floor and she gave in with, 
“T suppose so,” and Hugh departed leaving 
Puck whimpering in the kitchen. Warly the 
next morning while the boys were feeding the 
hens he disappeared, and the boys hunted 
high and low. Mark ran to the big Peters’s 
mansion in the hope that Puck might have 
run home. But there was no Puck at the 
deserted house and he came back sadly. 
Stuart searched through all the back yards 
on the streets until a cross old lady asked 
him if he was after her apples. ‘Then he, 
too, ran home, 

“What will Hugh say?” he asked Mark. 

“Maybe old Judge Peters will put us in 
prison, and anyway we'll have to give back 
the board money,” said Mark, gloomily. 

“Boys, boys,” called Mother. Something 
in her tone gave the twins new courage, and 
they flew upstairs where Puck was safely 
cuddled in the bed of “the best room,” his 
wrinkled brown face resting comfortably on 
the ruffled pillow. He grunted as the boys 
carried him downstairs. After that when 
the lazy fellow disappeared, they looked in 
the bedrooms first and there they would find 
him cuddled in a fat, sleepy little ball. The 
twins were rather relieved when Hugh came 
after him and took him home. 

For the next two or three days there were 
no new boarders. 

“T don’t believe there’ll be any more,” 
said Mark, ‘‘and we have enough money for 
the croquet set. Let’s take the sign down.” 


“By and by,’ answered Stuart, thrusting 
his freckled little face still closer to the fas- 
cinating library book. 
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“Look here,” whispered Mark. Mother 
and a very thin, tall young lady and the 
tiniest of white poodles were coming across 
the grass. 

“A new boarder, boys,” said Mother, and 
did her eyes twinkle a little? 

“We've decided we won’t take any more 
boarders, Mother,” said Stuart, hastily. 

“You must stick to what you advertise,” 
said Mother, firmly. 

“Beppo will have to be washed every morn- 
ing and taken for a long run, and you must 
only give him his puppy biscuit to eat,” said 
the young lady. 

“A bargain’s a bargain,’ said Mother, 
“especially when you advertise.” 

A roguish dimple appeared in her cheeks 
as she looked at the thin young woman, the 
small poodle and the very sober twins. All 
at once Stuart looked very businesslike. 

“You said Beppo had to be washed every 
day ?”’ 

“Every day,” said the young woman. 

“And dried?” said Stuart. 

“With a clean towel,” said the girl. 

“T see,” said Stuart, graciously, ‘and given 
long walks?” 

“At least a mile, and you must take him 
on his leash,” said she. 

“And what about his food?’ 
the boy. 

“ll bring over his puppy biscuit,” she 
promised. 

Stuart stood up very straight and shook 
his skinny little hand in the air. “Our 
price for regular boarders is fifty cents a 
week, but that is for dogs who can wash 
themselves in the pond and don’t have to be 
led and who eat the things we do. I should 
have to charge Beppo a dollar a week.” 

“Well,” said the thin, tall young lady, and 
she counted out two silver dollars, “you may 
keep him two weeks.” 

After she had gone Stuart and Mark 
started for the side fence and tore down the 
red and yellow sign. Mother watched them 
as they thrust it in the kitchen stove. “Next 
time I hope you will be more open and 
straightforward,” she said, gravely. 

They both nodded. ‘But next year, if 
you'll let us, we'll have regular boarders, 
one at a time,” said Mark, “Puck Peters 
and Bonnie Fuller and Prince Day and’— 

“Perhaps so,” said Mother. 

“And, Mother,” said Mark, “you’re to 
spend Beppo’s board money for rose bushes.” 

“Aren’t we the best hired men in town?” 
they demanded, as they gave her a bear’s 
hug and three kisses. 

“Go and give Beppo his bath,’”’ commanded 
Mother, patting the red-headed and black- 
headed gardeners tenderly. 
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continued 


Ask some older person who was Bar- 
zillai’s friend, and you may puzzle him. 
Even if he remembers that Barzillai’s 
friend was King David, he may not re- 
call the story about the two men. 

Barzillai was an old man, eighty years 

of age, who was troubled with deafness 

and other infirmities. He had helped 

David once, and later, King David, to 

show his gratitude, wished to bring the 

old man to Jerusalem and take care of 
him there. But Barzillai did not feel 
| like going to a strange city and a new 
life, and asked to be left in his own home, 

' telling David of another way in which 

he could show his good will. 
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Barzillai’s Friend 


BY REY. E, H, BYINGTON 


Dayid, instead of insisting on his own 
plan for the old man, kissed him, blessed 
him and showed his gratitude in the man- 
ner that Barzillai liked best. Boys and 
girls often try to give pleasure to their 
grandparents and other elderly people in 
the way and at the time that they them- 
selves happen to fancy, whether it ex- 
actly suits the old people or not. That 
is not being like Barzillai’s friend. That 
name belongs to boys and girls alone who 
try to show their love and gratitude in 
the way that the older people enjoy most. 
Find out what they would like best; do 
that; and you will deserve the title, 
Barzillai’s Friend. 
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Among the New Books 


The Book of Knowledge 


Under this comprehensive title Arthur 
Mee of London and Holland Thompson of 
New York, with the assistance of fifteen de- 
partmental editors, have prepared twenty- 
four original and substantial volumes (R. H. 
Hinkley Co. $36.00). The sub-title of the 
series, “The Children’s Encyclopedia,” is 
well chosen so far as it represents the ex- 
tensive and minute knowledge assembled on 
these more than five thousand large pages. 
But it does not begin to exhaust the material 
presented, which ranges far beyond the facts 
of history, science and biography, and in- 
cludes a vast number of stories and legends, 
numerous poems and rhymes, the digest of 
famous books, the narration of golden deeds, 
and a deal of interesting talk about familiar 
things, handiwork for children and concrete 
suggestions regarding games, sports and 
tricks, as well as replies to questions little 
people ask about the wonders of the world 
about them and of their own lives. 

Each of these twenty-four volumes dis- 
tributes its ample material under the fifteen 
general heads, so that one who reads the 
books consecutively advances at an equal 
pace through all the realms of knowledge 
and fancy surveyed. But presumably both 
old people and young people will dip into 
the volumes more or less at random, investi- 
gating one point at a time or pausing where 
one or more of the admirable illustrations 
attracts attention. The text deserves praise 
for its simplicity and adaptation to the child- 
ish mind. The child indeed can find out 
almost anything he wants to know in these 
pages. He can learn how the solar system 
operates, and what holds a building up, and 
he can learn, too just how Peary fought his 
way to the North Pole and how the Panama 
Canal is being constructed.. Most of the 
familiar fairy tales are here, while the 
famous books of the centuries, from “Iliad” 
down to “Dayid Copperfield” and beyond are 
predigested for the youthful mind. 

We were somewhat hesitant at first with 
regard to the largeness of the scheme and 
the bigness of the product, but as we have 
examined the volumes more carefully we 
have been impressed with their exceptional 
value and their adaptability to the modern 
child. He will need, however, much guid- 
ance from either parent or teacher in order 
to use the volumes to advantage. But when 
such initiative and oversight are at hand 
the books should prove a mine of pleasure 
and profit to the child remote from libraries 
and schools, and should supplement con- 
stantly and helpfully for the average child 
of our cities and towns the instruction of 
the schools. 


A Masterpiece of Philosophic 
Thought 


Prof. Henri Bergson steps into the philo- 
sophical arena with a certain modest assur- 
ance. He attempts the largest task that a 
philosopher has essayed for a generation or 
two in Creative Evolution (Holt. $2.50 
net). But as the reader follows him he is 
bound to acknowledge that few men have 
been so well fitted for the work, both in style 
and temper. The style is lucid and interest- 
ing, the process of the argument is more— 
it is fascinating. As Professor James said 
several years ago, “Nothing in Bergson is 
shopworn or at second-hand.” 

Most of us are creatures of our own day, 
that is, if we escape being creatures of yes- 
terday, and our own day is evolutionary in 
its thought. So far, Professor Bergson fol- 
lows the ideas of today. But he affirms that 
evolutionary formulas do not catch the thing 


we are after because they deal with the proc- 
esses and details rather than the inner en- 
ergy that creates them. So he opposes mech- 
anism which affirms a creation due to action 
and reaction of the organism and the en- 
vironment; and he opposes finalism that 
asserts an end to which creation moves be- 
cause this would mean a plan and a plan 
would not allow of real creation, seeing that 
all is given and all determined. 

Professor’ Bergson proposes, instead, the 
conception of a vital impetus that flings 
itself through the universe organizing bodies 
first in one way, then another, rarely going 
in a straight line, but making many at- 
tempts, with man as the supreme result. 

In man, intellect is the distinguishing 
thing. But as intellect is only part of crea- 
tion it never can explain the whole. Besides, 


man has lost some things in getting intellect 
which lie nearer to the original impetus— 
for 


instinct, instance. Intellect fails to 


HENRI BERGSON 


catch movement. And life is impetus. 
Hence the thinker is to fall back more on 
the fringe of thought, on half-forgotten feel- 
ings and instincts, and to depend less on the 
clear nucleus of hard intellection, if he is 
to open up modes of contact with the fluid 
reality of life. Life is “becoming,” creative 
—creative evolution. 

All this in the lucidity of a perfect French 
style makes an immediate appeal. The 
Plain Man of Prof. L. P. Jacks, for one, will 
rejoice; so will the Pragmatist; so will the 
careful scholar who delights in a fine and 
trenchant work. Still the reader does find 
himself perplexed in the new world opened 
up to him, for he wonders how the findings 
of intuition as to the meanings of life can 
ever get set down, since description must 
always be static and intellectual. Is the 
thinker to be an experimental ssthete who 
experiences for the sake of experience? 
Sometimes Professor Bergson appears too 
ruthless with the intellect. When it comes 
to communication of what we find, it is all 
that we have. 

The book ‘remains, however, a memorable 
piece of work, and is bound to add to current 
philosophic discussion something of the vital 
impetus it affirms as the ground of creation. 

GEORGE T. SMART; 


Queed 


A novel which has sprung into instanta- 
neous popularity is Queed, by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison (Houghton Mifflin. $1.85 net). 
The author, so far as we know, has put this 
forth as his first contribution to American 


literature. The qualities which have se- 
cured this prominent place in the thought 
of today are clarity of vision, grasp of the 
potentialities of human character, and a 
wise and playful humor. The people of the 
story really grow and change before us. 
The scene is in a growing city of the South. 
The enthusiasm of the old days and the lost 
cause still burns in the souls of the people, 
but their faces are turned toward the future 
and their minds fully occupied with the com- 
petitions and ideals of the hour. 

The psychological interest centers upon 
the development of pure intellect into char- 
acter through social relations, and in the 
growth of a woman’s soul. It is no small 
tribute to Mr. Harrison’s insight that the 
woman is the most vital and interesting 
character of the book. She stands between 
two men—one the darling of society, fas- 
cinating in manners and recognized by all 
as a social and intellectual force in the com- 
munity; the other absolutely self-centered 
and self-educated, and redeemed from ab- 
surdity and contempt by the force of an 
unconquerable honesty of purpose. Re- 
pudiated by his father, brought up meanly 
in the home of a New York policeman, edu- 
cated in the public libraries with no experi- 
ence of school or of normal human inter- 
course, he comes to the community of the tale 
to: finish a great work on sociology in which 
his whole life has centered. His training by 
social experiences and relations, which in 
the first instance are forced upon him, is 
worked out with remarkable interest of de- 
tail. The hour of trial comes for both these 
young men and the currents of their char- 
acter are tested and directed by it. 

The book needs leisurely reading for its 
enjoyment, though it is not at any point 
long drawn out, and in spite of some rough- 
nesses of style well rewards the time that 
is given to it. The story is planted squarely 
in the thick of modern American life and 
circumstances, and makes a bid for a place 
as one of the real American novels for 
which many people have so long been wait- 
ing. If Mr. Harrison can give us another 
novel as original, vital and as humorous as 
this, he will have established for himself a 
large place in American literature. 


Seasonable Fiction 


Given a Doctor with a broken heart (his: 
early love had died) and a retired trained 
nurse with a broken heart (her young man 
had gone off and forgotten, as young men 
will even out of novels) plus the nurse’s 
little ‘adopted boy, and the reader has A 
Melody in Silver; for that is the charming 
name by which Keene Abbott has ealled his 
charming little story (Houghton Mifflin. 75 
cents). It is a mere trifle but as elegant 
and exquisite a trifle as has recently been 
given to the public. The plot is unrolled 
through the agency and the brain of the 
child and the child is very real, in fact, if a 
bit oversure about his grammar. The humor 
and the pathos of the telling are irresist- 
able and that’s all there is to it. 

Gardner Teall has written a leisurely 
story about a young American who bought 
a villa on Capri and fell in love with an 
aristocratic Italian lady instantly. He has 
called it for the lady, The Contessa’s Sister 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.20 net). The young 
woman is already engaged to a fat, elderly 
German Count; but the hero has no diffi- 
culty. He meets his charmer on page 114— 
though he has talked of her since the first 
page—and the story leaves him blissfully 
kissing her on page 243 in the presence of 
her whole family. There is another half- 
page of moral reflections by the-Unele-of-the- 
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Contessa’s-Sister; yet it hardly counts. The 
descriptions of Capri are excellently done, 
and the book answers equally well as-a love 
story or a travelogue. ‘ 

An original and unusually clever story 
has been written by Alice Duer Miller and 
ealled The Blue Arch (Scribner’s. $1.20 
net). It is a study of an absolutely truthful 
person whose earnestness, single-minded and 
alarming unconventionality are well drawn. 
As “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world squirm,” so this super-candid heroine 
involves herself and her more sophisticated 
friends in situations both: amusing and ap- 
palling. 

An entertaining romance of love and 
motor-car driving is found in The Girl in the 
Other Seat, by Henry Kitchell Webster 
(Appleton. $1.25 net). The hero is an 
inventor who supports himself through the 
intervals of trying out a revolutionary, new 
method of propulsion by working as a pro- 
fessional motor racer. The story is improb- 
able enough, but has plenty of action and 
fulfills its initial promise of keeping atten- 
tion on the strain. It well deserves a place 
in the library of summer reading. 

Another addition to the shelf of automo- 
bile fiction is Stanton Wins, by HPleanor M. 
Ingram (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.00 net). In 
reading it it is best not to expect too logical 
an adherence to probabilities, but it is bright, 
witty and has the added grace of pathos now 
and then. A good book for a journey or for 

-a hot afternoon in the hammock. 

An interesting mixture of international 
polities, American social life and love mak- 
ing is found in Prince or Chauffeur: A Story 
of Newport, by Lawrence Perry (McClurg. 
$1.35 net). The hero is an American naval 
officer, detailed for torpedo study at the 
naval station, the heroine the daughter of a 
railroad magnate and one of the social lead- 
ers of the Newport colony. The book is full 
of lively action and has some value in clever 
satiric pictures of the plutocratic social aris- 
tocracy. 

Russian nihilism, makes a familiar back- 
ground for fantastic romance. Pxceedingly 
fantastic but by no means genuinely Rus- 
sian, readable, though quite outside the 
range of probability is Mr. Crittenden Mar- 
riott’s Out of Russia (Lippincott. $1.25). 
A charming young lady, the representative of 
a Russian secret revolutionary order has her 
adventures in New York and carries with 
her to the Baltic a rather stupid but good- 
hearted young American millionaire on his 
yacht. The whole is for the entertainment 
of an idle hour. 

Many times has “our wedding journey” 
been described for the pleasure of a curious 
and sympathetic public. Now comes Hssence 
of Honeymoon, by H. Perry Robinson (Har- 
pers. $1.50), in which rather more space 
than usual is given to depicting the blissful 
condition of the newly married couple. Still 
‘they are a sensible and jolly, as well as a 
happy pair, and the blunders they make and 
their useless efforts at concealing the new- 
ness of their experiences are as comical as 
usual. It is a nice, clean story of Hnglish 

' people and scenes. 
' Well worth while is Sir George’s Objec- 
tion, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (Duffield. 
$1.20 net). A fine young fellow is deeply in 
love with a beautiful girl. The heroine is 
ignorant of the fact that her father, who 
died when she was an infant, was a criminal, 
in the eyes of the law. Sir George, the 
father of the young man learns the truth. 
Heredity is his hobby. He is determined 
that there shall be no taint in his son’s wife. 
The plot circles around this objection of Sir 
George, the trouble it makes, and how it was 
overcome. The story is beautifully told, is 
full of interesting characters and dramatic 
situations. It emphasizes certain important 
\aws of human nature, besides the law of 
heredity. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Church and Sunday 


Your editorial entitled, The Christian 
Sunday of Today,” contains a sentence that 
should be the text for the church’s message 
to our age regarding this subject, namely, 
“The churches in the interest of all the peo- 
ple can preserve a part of the day for pub- 
lic worship.” 

This the church must stand for. But hay- 
ing claimed a part, why does she claim all? 
The church has asked too much of human 
nature. She asks the whole to be conse- 
crated to the church or at least to the direct 
worship of God. 

Let the church freely and unitedly grant 
a part of the day to recreation. Let the 
Christian people unite in a vigorous, per- 
sistent and universal demand that Sunday 
morning be devoted to spiritual worship and 
frankly open the afternoon to recreation. 

As the matter stands now, the people are 
confused. They instinctively feel that the 
Lord should grant them a time for recrea- 
tion, and since they have been brought up in 
the teaching that to devote part of the day 
to recreation is making a wrong use of the 
day, and yet this normal craving for recrea- 
tion being so strong that they sometimes 
“enjoy themselves” on Sunday, they feel 
that they may as well “break” the whole 
day as part of it. Im this confusion they 
are giving up worship altogether. 

I do not make this suggestion on the 
ground that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” but on the Biblical teaching that the 
Sabbath was given for rest. The church 
that has denied physical recreation on Sun- 
day, which in itself is an important aid to 
rest, is now receiving her reward by’ the 
other extreme to which her children have 
gone of denying to the church the hours of 
worship which also should be included in 
a well-spent day of rest. 


Biddeford, Me. J. M. WATHEN. 


Minister or Pastor 


In church calendars and directories I no- 
tice a growing tendency to use the word 
“minister” rather than “pastor.” Why so? 
The word minister is used with vulgar fa- 
miliarity by the boys on the street and by 
the men in the store court. It is used in 
the prayer-books of the ritualists with a 
sacerdotal emphasis. ‘Pastor’ is a choicer 
word, It carries out the beautiful Scripture 
simile of a shepherd. lt is distinctively a 
Congregational word, from the days of John 
Robinson. Moreover in our polity it denotes 
the relation of a minister to one particular 
congregation. A man may choose the min- 
istry for a profession, but he is chosen to be 
a pastor. In primitive Congregationalism a 
man was not a minister until he became a 
pastor. The pastor is the leader of his flock 
in matters spiritual, educational, moral and 
civic. 

If the laymen were consulted in the print- 
ing of a church calendar, probably three- 
fourths of them would prefer the word pas- 
tor. If the people are disposed to call a 
man their pastor, it is wise for him to en- 
courage it, with a feeling of gratitude. It 
may not be as broad as the word minister, 
but it is deeper. 

Why should a successor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers throw away his birthright by sub- 
stituting for the good poetic Congregational 
word ‘‘pastor” the generic prosy professional 
term ‘minister’? 

Barnet, Vt. WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 


Apportionment Commission 


There is a marked distinction between the 
Apportionment Plan and the plans of the 
apportionment commission. The “plan” is 
better than the “plans.” A persistent and 


systematic working of the Apportionment 
Plan, in spite of failures and weak spots, 
will accomplish wonders in a businesslike 
working of our finances. A reasonable suc- 
cess in the “plan” will banish “debts.” 

A word as to the “plans” with reference 
to the Year-Book. I have recently com- 
pleted the report for Connecticut, and the 
amount credited to home missions by the 
reports from the office of the treasurer is 
$29,221. Taking the monthly reports of 
cash received at the office in New York and 
in Hartford, the amount is $35,894. The 
complaint has been that the Year-Book re- 
ports are “padded.” It is impossible to pad 
the actual cash received and credited on the 
books. No doubt the $58,323 reported in 
“other Congregational benevolence” can tell 
of this difference in part but not the whole, 
as this includes special work and money 
which is not received by the societies. 

This is not the fault of Mr. Lougee. He 
has wasted valuable time and money in try- 
ing to adjust conditions to the “plan.” The 
fault is with the “plan.” It was stated at 
the Council that the “plan” was not work- 
able. The results prove it. 

Whatever the Year-Book may have said 
in the past, it surely will not tell the truth 
in 1911 as to home missions in Connecticut. 

Hartford, Ct. JOEL S. Ivzs. 


Fair Play Between Pastors and 
People 

In your May 27 issue, under Embarrass- 
ment of Children, the writer refers to Rev. 
Blank, who is thrust by his church out into 
the world and of another Rev. B., a fine, 
vigorous, consecrated man who deserved the 
loyal support of his people, but failing to 
receive same resigned. These with other 
similar writings by ministers constrain me 
to write something from the church side, 
having been “just a layman” for thirty 
years. 

Suppose a church composed of Christian 
men and women working and giving to sup- 
port it, and trying to do God’s work in their 
own town where their lives are being lived 
out, are thrusting out a minister. We all 
believe in the majority rule in this country. 
If five-eighths or nine-tenths of a chureh 
membership feel that their relations with 
their pastor should be discontinued, where is 
the wrong in that? Should a minister eall 
it he is thrust out? Is it right for a church 
to jeopardize its present and future success 
by keeping a minister with whom a major- 
ity of the church are not satisfied? A ma- 
jority of a church membership would proba- 
bly contain as much wisdom as the average 
minister and it seems unfair to characterize 
any change a majority desire to make as 
thrusting the minister out, ete. I do not 
remember of ever ‘meeting a working church 
member who looked forward to a change of 
ministers with any pleasure. I doubt if 
any church makes the change except under 
a knowledge of the pressing need for the 
good of the church. 

I think all of us who are in the church 
realize some of the difficulties of the work 
and of the relationship between pastor and 
people. My plea in this is that we use 
terms of fairness in expressing our views. 

When we read Rey. Blank has accepted 
a call from A— to go to Chicago at a large 
increase of salary and has accepted because 
he believes he has a larger field for his life 
work, why not believe that, as it is written? 
When we read Rey. has resigned from 
the church at M— and is open for another 
position, why not believe that the majority 
of the church in M—, with their knowledge 
and acquaintance with the minister, exer- 
cised good Christian judgment and common 
sense when they accepted his resignation? 

Boston. SBI See 
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The Baptist World Alliance 


A Pen Picture of the Congress Held in Philadelphia, June 19-25 


The greatest meeting of Baptists since 
Baptists there were any has passed into 
history. This second congress of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance was as cosmopolitan 
denominationally as was the Edinburgh 
Conference interdenominationally. In the 
great audiences that crowded Grace Temple 
to the doors, the white and black, brown 
and yellow races touched shoulders. Gath- 
ered from Europe, Asia, America, Africa 
and the islands of the sea, out of all the 
leading nations, they sat side by side in the 
spirit of democracy and Christian brother- 
hood. And the dominant note that sounded 
throughout and that held them all in fellow- 
ship and sympathy was the lordship 
of Jesus Christ. Testimony to the 
spiritual power of the meetings came 
from all sides. The congress was 
big enough and cosmopolitan enough 
to hold the first page headings of 
the dailies through the week, in it- 
self a proof of something unusual. 


MODERN APOSTLES 


Two sessions of this congress will 
abide in the memory. The first was 
that in which Dr. John Clifford, 
president of the Alliance and fore- 
most living Nonconformist of Eng- 
land, gave his epochal address. The 
second was made thrilling beyond 
description by the presence of a 
group of men from Russia, whose 
story of scourging, exile and perse- 
cution is like that recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles in the begin- 
ning days of the Christian church. 

The registration at the Northern 
Baptist Convention reached the high 
figures of a trifle over 4,500. This 
showed that the predictions of a re- 
markable attendance at the congress 
were to be fulfilled. The opening 
session Monday afternoon taxed the 
Temple and made overflow meetings 
necessary. The enthusiasm was 
ready from the start, and the wel- 
comes of the afternoon and the roll- 
eall of the nations in the evening 
made a preparation for ‘Tuesday 
morning session such as_ seldom 
comes for a speaker. Long before 
the hour of 9.30 the crowds sur- 
rounded the Temple, and in fifteen 
minutes after the doors were opened the dele- 
gates were on the floor, the fortunate visit- 
ors who got in first filled the galleries, and 
there was no foot left for more. 


DR. CLIFFORD’S MESSAGE 


It was an audience which any man with 
a prophetic message might well covet. Such 
a message Dr. Clifford had. He was cnarged 
with a world-word that might influence the 
development of a denomination numbering 
more than seven millions. No other man 
of them all could speak words so weighty 
and far-reaching as he. Wonderful did he 
prove himself in his power—power of per- 
sonality as well as of intellectual and spirit- 
ual grasp. His years might number more 
than seventy-five, but the fire of eternal 
youth burned in his utterance. 

There was a burst of applause as he came 
upon the platform and in simple way, re- 
minding one of the directness and unconven- 
tionality of Moody, started the program; 
but when he arose to give his address the 
great throng instantly was up and greeting 
him with Chautauqua salute, cheers and 
applause long continued. It was a _ sur- 
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charged atmosphere, and he plainly shared 
in the intensity of feeling. Manifestly not 
liking to read, yet held to the pages in his 
hand, soon he got the paper out of mind 
and poured himself into his speech with the 
glow of a great soul. At every period the 
applause broke forth, and for more than an 
hour the tension continued, relieved by the 
waves of approval as the true position and 
mission of the ‘denomination and its wider 
relations and responsibilities were set forth 
in the spirit of an all-inclusive brotherhood. 
The church that, possessing the gospel, meets 
most fully the demands of social service and 
fits in best with the democracy that is to 
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A descendant of the great poet who is seore.ary of the Baptist Wu, ld 


Alliance 


conquer will find leadership in the religion 
of the future. “Away with fear. Rise to 
the courage of your best moments. Push 
your convictions into deeds. Scorn bribes. 
Stand true. Be faithful to Christ and his 
holy gospel, and so help to lead the whole 
world into the light and glory of his redeem- 
ing love.” 


THE CONVENTION’S RESPONSE 


When this last vehement word was spoken 
all rose again spontaneously and applauded 
and cheered, keeping it up until some one 
started singing, “Blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love,’ and 
the roof rang. Three more cheers for Dr. 
Clifford, three and a tiger for Lloyd George, 
whose name had been greeted vociferously 
several times, and still there was no quiet- 
ing down until Dr. Clifford gave out the 
grand hymn, “Faith of our fathers, living 
still.’ Then Hon. Joshua Levering of 
Baltimore was called upon to express the 
admiration and affection of the congress 
for the leader, and he had to make a brief 
response, which he could ill do because of 
the’ emotion that overcame him at such an 


ovation—a rare tribute indeed to the kind 
of Protestant character that has created 
the England and America of today. It 
was an eventful hour in the denominational 
life, and so all felt it to be. A new world 
consciousness had been born for Baptists. 


DR. MEYER’S PLAN FOR A CONTINENTAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


It seemed as though all that could come 
afterward in the congress would be in the 
nature of an anti-climax. But not so. In- 
deed, that Thursday morning session was to 
stand by itself, unique and unrepeatable. 
Its power was to be that of living epistles, 
appealing as no words could possibly 
appeal. The people had been aware 
of the presence of the men and 
women from Russia, and had read 
something of their story; had. seen 
them in the gallery and, on the street 
and heard them sing their strong 
and sonorous songs of faith. But 
the real significance of their work 
had in no wise been realized. It was 
known that Dr. F. B. Meyer was to 
broach the subject nearest his heart, 
the founding of a training school in 
Russia or on the continent where 
preachers and teachers might be 
fitted for the leadership of a move- 
ment so sweeping in character that 
it is difficult to believe the facts. 
The Russians were a magnet, and 
drew as vast a throng as could be 
held in the house, with hundreds left 
out. Once more there was expec- 
tancy and enthusiasm, but none 
quite knew what to look for. Dr. 
Meyer was in the chair, and was 
made aware that he was second only 
to Dr. Clifford in the general regard. 
In the genuineness of such men lies 
the secret of their power. English 
Baptists are fortunate in such lead- 
ers. The general subject was the 
Christianizing of the World, and 
the continent of Europe was the 
special topic of the hour. A London 
preacher, Rev. H. Newton Marshall, 
opened with a passionate appeal for 
resolution to undertake a great task 
for the rescue of Europe from a 
great peril involving the Christian 
church itself. The opportunity 
and challenge alike, he said, come from 
the near Hast. There were present Chris- 
tian knights of the knout, and we must 
stand by them. 


BAPTISTS IN RUSSIA 


Some of these modern martyrs were then 
brought forward to speak for their own 
cause. There was Capek of Moravia and 
Bohemia, standing alone amid mighty op- 
posing forces. Next came Udvarnoki of 
Budapest, to plead for the liberty-loving 
Hungarians who are eager to hear the gos- 
pel. These were both strong men of unmis- 
takable conviction, and they deepened the 
impression. They were followed by Rev. 
C. T. Byford, raised up for the hour, an 
English preacher who was led to study mis- 
sion fields at first hand and was providen- 
tially prepared for such a task as the World 
Alliance found on its hands in WBurope. 
From a fullness of intimate acquaintance 
with the entire field he portrayed the mighty 
religious movements that are just beginning 
to be known, especially in the vast empire of 
Russia. Four years ago there were rumors; 
now the facts of a hundred thousand Bap- 
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tists in Russia, springing up in unrelated 


groups and only gradually finding each other 
out, are at hand. His whirlwind recital 
carried conviction to every mind, and the tide 
of emotion was rising high. But this pre- 
liminary work was as nothing to what fol- 
lowed, when Secretary Shakespeare, a de- 
scendent of the poet, began to call the roll of 
the men who had suffered for the faith, and 
one by one introduced them with brief biog- 
raphy to the audience. 


“SAINTS, APOSTLES, PROPHETS, MARTYRS” 


There is not room for even briefest record 
here, nor can I hope to make the reader 
realize that scene. But it was no false emo- 
tionalism that brought lumps into the throat 
and tears into the eyes of strong men. The 
fact that such persecutions and sufferings 
eould exist in this century and in a civilized 
land seemed an incredible thing. As rugged 
man after rugged man stepped forward, stood 
for a moment as the thousands applauded, 
and then passed back to his place in the 
line of heroes and apostles, the feeling grew 
oppressive. Who could hear such stories as 
these and be unmoved: 

Vasilia Pavloff: Pioneer Baptist in Russia ; 
cannot count how many terms in prison; 
two terms in exile; during first his wife and 
three children died of cholera and a fourth 
child was drowned; frequently fined now; 
and all for insisting on preaching the gospel. 

Simon Stephanojff: Baptized twenty-five 
years ago; life twice attempted; hunted 
from place to place for ten years after con- 
version ; many times in prison, five years in 
exile in Siberia; has baptized more than 
1,000 Cossacks; threatened with Siberia 
again if he insists on preaching, as he will. 
No other crime than preaching the gospel. 

Feodor Kostromin: Cossack, fought against 
Turks in Crimea; member of Greek Church 
until 1884, when he was converted; three 
years later banished to Trans-Caucasus in 
chains, beaten and scourged; family taken 
from him and scattered so that no member 
knew where the others were; for nine years 
without word from family, property confis- 
cated; at last released on condition that he 
leave Russia; went to Roumania, preached 
and established churches until ukase_ per- 
u.‘tted his return to his land; has baptized 
more than a thousand converts, including 
fifty criminals converted during his prison 
terms. i 

And so it went on, until thirty of these 
men who had suffered incredible hardships 
for their faith had been seen; every one of 
them counting it joy to suffer for Christ’s 
sake, some of them thanking God they were 
worthy of the privilege. There was a great 
sigh of relief when the tale was told; but 
an indelible impression had been made as to 
the power of the gospel not only to save but 
to hold men in these modern times. 


THE CLOSING SESSIONS 


It needed no more words to emphasize the 
appeal Dr. Meyer then made for $100,000 to 
establish the school imperatively needed if 
advantage was to be taken of the crisis hour 
in Russia, Bulgaria and Bohemia. No spe- 
cial announcement had been made and no 
pledges secured in advance, but in a short 
time $71,000 were pledged for the Russian 
school, and it was evident that the balance 


_ would be forthcoming, as well as help for 


the church building enterprise of Evangelist 
Fetler in St. Petersburg. Of that remark- 
able spiritual leader your readers may hear 
at another time, since he is doing a work 
without parallel at present in the mission 
field. 7 
Thus closed with definite action a session 
unlike any in my experience in its cumula- 
tive power. We had seen face to face those 
who had borne in their bodies the marks of 


the Lord Jesus, and the sense of their suffer- 


ings shamed the great audience into silence 


_ South. 


BLY. 
President of the Baptist World Alliance 


JOUN CLIPIORD, D. D. 


that may bring forth fruits meet unto re- 
pentance. 

There were other strong sessions, but these 
were pre-eminent. The presidency fell to 


Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, a worthy 
successor to Aléxander Maclaren and John 
Clifford. He will probably devote much of 


his time, after September, to visiting the 
fields in which the Alliance proposes. to 
work, and thus make his office one of great 
usefulness and influence. The Alliance 
asked Dr. Meyer and Dr. Russell Conwell 
to go to Russia to seek audience with the 
ezar in hope of securing permission to estab- 
lish a theological training school in Russia. 
Strong resolutions were passed emphasizing 
Baptist loyalty to country and government. 
President Taft was thanked for his efforts 
in behalf of peace, and King George con- 
gratulated upon his coronation. A move- 
ment was set on foot for a world union in 
missionary work and a world organization 
of Baptist young people. 

There was a fine sense of comradeship, 
and undoubtedly the congress has knit the 
Baptists together and made possible united 
action to an extent hitherto unthought of. 
There was a large delegation from the 
The next meeting, in 1915, will be 
held in Berlin, by invitation of the German 
Baptists. One thing is made emphatic by 
this congress, that the new Baptist world 
consciousness means solidarity. While the 
dearly cherished principle of church and 
individual independence will not be _ lost, 
nothing can prevent the close combining for 
the accomplishment of ends worth while and 
imperative if the Baptists would do their 
part in world evangelization. 


REV. F. B. MEYER, D. D. 
Leader of the English Delegation 
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Many persons who may never look upon 
the excellent portrait of Miss Mary JB. 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, which the class of 1909 has just hung 
in the library, will discern the fitness of 
such a gift to the college and understand 
how the givers in their enthusiasm and grat- 
itude can even go to the extent of saying 
that they ‘have enshrined her in their hearts 
as a perfect example of the highest type of 
womanhood.” 


The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
has started on its round of summer confer- 
ences, which will be held at Nashville, N. C. 
From there they spread all over the country 
through Arkansas, Colorado, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and back to New York. 
These gatherings are chiefly for members of 
the student, city, rural and industrial Asso- 
ciations; but any young woman will be wel- 
comed at the sessions. Bible and mission 
study as well as practical councils on Asso- 
ciation work are included in the programs. 

For some years the leaders of the organ- 
ization hitherto known as the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement of the United 
States and Canada have felt its somewhat 
cumbersome name did not adequately repre- 
sent the aims and activities of the society. 
It has therefore been decided to change the 
name to the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, thus bringing it in name as it is in 
aim in harmony with the other great educa- 
tional organizations—the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Mission Boards are more 
and more relying upon this Missionary Ed- 
ucation Movement to assist in securing, pre- 
paring and introducing literary and educa- 
tional material on missions both home and 
foreign. ‘lhe society is a missionary organ- 
ization, an educational organization and a 
movement—hence its new name is appro- 
priate. 

The Committee of the Syracuse Ministe- 
rial Association having in charge the pro- 
posed Social Survey of the City reports that 
it is ready to undertake the work and with 
the co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merece, the Associated Charities and the 
Trades Assembly has secured the services of 
Mr. Shelby Harrison, associate editor of The 
Survey, to come to the city in July for the 
preliminary work. Mr. Harrison took part 
in the Pittsburg survey and also had charge 
of the one at Birmingham, Ala. With his 
preliminary work accomplished, it is further 
proposed that the middle of September shall 
see the work resumed with the assistance of 
Mr. Kellogg, who was the head of the Pitts- 
burg survey, and Mr. Ilder of the National 
Housing Committee. A sub-committee has 
been formed to enlist the interest of neigh- 
borhood improvement associations through- 
out Syracuse. 


Rey. Julius Lincoln from Chautauqua, N. 
Y., is the only minister in the New York 
legislature. When the annual batch of bills 
for letting down the prohibitions of Sunday 
work were presented he made a speech in 
which he said, as reported in Leslie’s 
Weekly: “I warn workers that they must 
not lend themselves to schemes that endanger 
the Sabbath, If they use Sunday for sports 
and recreation, they will risk the loss of 
Saturday half-holiday, which is for that pur- 
pose. They will delay the coming of the 
universal full Saturday no work day. I 
have learned of two big manufacturing con- 
cerns which close all Saturday as well as 
Sunday. The five days’ output has been 
equal to the former six days’ output, because 
employés are better rested and more capable 
of intense effort in five days. Cheery, in- 
vigorating sports on Saturday, rest, spiritual 
contemplation and deeds of higher neighbor- 
liness on Sunday are the coming ways of 
rounding out the week.” 
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A Strong Assembly of Pacific Coast Congregationalists 


Missions the Dominant Note at the Portland Congress, June 10-15 


Pacific coast Congregationalism will long 
feel the impetus given to its churches by 
the Congress held in Portland, Ore., June 
10-15. The Portland meeting followed so 
closely the meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society in San Francisco that the momen- 
tum gained at the Golden Gate City was 
transferred to the Rose City, and contributed 
materially to the ultimate impression. 

Two hundred and twenty delegates from 
outside of Portland registered, indicating the 
interest felt, and every one of these delegates 
took away a broader view of the Kingdom 
and a better understanding of the peculiar 
problems confronting Congregationalism on 
the Pacific coast. The central theme of the 
program was the relation of Pacific coast 
Congregationalism to the Kingdom of God, 
and practically every session was fruitful of 
new light and helpful suggestions. 


STRONG PERSONALITIES 


No previous Pacific coast assemblage of 
Congregationalists has been honored with 
the presence of so many strong personali- 
ties. There was Dr. Boynton, moderator 
of the National Council, with his ample 
person, his clarion voice and his big demo- 
eratic heart; Dr. Herring, with his six feet 
four, brimful of optimism; eleven Home 
Missionary Superintendents fresh from the 
annual meeting. 

That the field is the world was empha- 
sized by the presence and participation in 
the program of two such missionary states- 
men as Dr. R. A. Hume of India and Dr. 
A. H. Smith of China. Nor were there 
lacking noble women to represent the better 
two-thirds of our church membership. Miss 
Miriam L. Woodberry of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, New York; Miss Lydia A. 
Finger of the Church Building Society, Chi- 
cago; and Miss Margaret HE. Slattery of the 
Sunday School Society, Boston, not only 
made memorable the sessions of the Congress 
devoted to women’s work, but greatly en- 
riched the entire program. Of the men now 
laboring on the Pacific coast, who have 
come since the last Congress was held in 
Los Angeles, five years ago, Chicago has 
undoubtedly contributed some of the most 
prominent, Dr. D. F. Fox, Dr. W. B. 
Thorpe, Dr. Sidney Strong and Rey. A. J. 
Sullens, all occupying Pacific coast pastor- 
ates. 

PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


The diminishing supply of ministers and 
the difficulty of exalting the ministerial 
office in the face of, present tendencies in 
church and community life was considered 
under the direction of Pres. C. S. Nash of 
Pacific Seminary. The fact was brought 
out that more Congregational ministers died 
last year than the seven seminaries gradu- 
ated, to say nothing of the men of first-rate 
ability and still in their prime who have 
quit the ministry to enter other callings. 

The Brotherhood’s opportunity to help in 
the solution of missionary and local diffi- 
culties of the churches was considered at a 
Sunday afternoon rally at the Heilig Theater, 
when Dr. Arthur Smith and Sec. Henry A. 


Atkinson spoke, and also at a conference 
and banquet, when Dr. Boynton, W. H. 
Lewis and other Brotherhood enthusiasts 


had the floor. Dr. Boynton declared the 
Brotherhood opportunity to be leadership in 
the spirit of willingness to face and declare 
new truth, and the Brotherhood obligation 
to be the re-vitalizing of the church with a 
-true masculine spirit of courage. 


By William M. Proctor 


A discussion as to the best means of 
reaching the unchurched was led by Dr. 
W. H. Day of Los Angeles. Whether mass 
movements with great evangelists like Chap- 
man, Torrey, Sunday, or Gipsy Smith 
should be encouraged in view of past experi- 
ence, or whether pastoral evangelism was 
not preferable, constituted the main points 
of the discussion. The consensus of opinion 
and testimony seemed to be that the evan- 
gelism which works from within outward, 
rather than the professional type, which 


works from without, brings the most satis- 
factory and lasting results. 
Strong 


Dr. Sidney precipitated what 


REV. C. S. NASH 
President of Pacific Theological Seminary 


proved to be the most engrossing discussion 
ef the Congress by his thoughtful paper on 
The Suburban Church and Its Relation to 
the Large Central Church. Instead of each 


REV. W. EH. 
Pastor of First Churcr, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DAY 


Congregational church in a large city strug- 
gling alone, with the result that some are 
built up at the expense of others, he would 
have the suburban churches co-operate with 
the central church to enable it to maintain 
itself amid down-town conditions, and would 
have the central church sustain and help to 
build up the suburban church by permitting 
its members who live in the neighborhood 
of the suburban churches to maintain mem- 
bership in both. Something of this co-oper- 
ative spirit has already entered into the re- 
lationship of Plymouth Church, Seattle, and 
the other Congregational churches of that 
city, with the result that Plymouth has 
decided to remain in the down-town district 
and will build its new edifice less than four 
blocks away from the old site. 

How to adjust the matter of the dual 
membership was the point of greatest diffi- 
culty as brought out by the discussion. It 


was suggested that the ultimate solution 
might be to have all the Congregationalists 
in a given city incorporated under the title, 
“The Congregational Church” of Portland, 
Seattle or whatever the name of the city 
might be, with churches and local organiza- 
tions wherever needed to do the work most 
efficiently. That Dr. Strong had touched a 
live wire was evident from the sparks that 


flew when opportunity for discussion was 
afforded. 


THE BURAL CHURCHES AND FELLOWSHIP 


Hardly second to the interest aroused in 
the problem of the suburban church was 
that aroused by Rev. E. A. King’s paper on 
The Need of the Rural Districts. He had 
written to thirty or forty pastors of rural 
churches, asking them for statements of 
rural church needs. Mr. King simply edited 
and systematized the replies, and the result 
was a remarkably telling presentation of the 
rural church problem. The need most often 
expressed was for a better fellowship be- 
tween the city and country churches, and 
for appreciation and a chance to keep 
abreast of the times on the part of the 
country minister. 

A lively debate on the question of polity 
took place on Wednesday morning between 
Pres. S. B. L. Penrose of Whitman College 
and Dr. W. W. Scudder, Home Missionary 
Superintendent of Washington. Dr. Penrose 
took the negative ground that the adoption 
of the proposed changes will land us in the 
lap of Presbyterianism. He declared that 
as between Presbyterian church government 
and Episcopal, if forced to choose, he would 
prefer the Episcopal. Dr. Seudder seemed 
to voice the sentiment of the great majority 
in his plea-for the adoption of the changes 
in the interest of greater solidarity and 
efficiency. 

Considerable place on the programs was 
given to discussion of women’s missionary 
work. There was a Women’s Conference 
at the First Baptist Church and in the 
afternoon the women had the entire session. 
Miss Margaret Slattery, with her scintillat- 
ing wit, her grasp of the religious educa- 
tional problem and her remarkable gift of 
distinct and attention-compelling utterance, 
thrilled her auditors and made the Congress 
worth while, if her message alone had been 
heard. That the women of the Pacific slope 
are alive in a missionary sense was made 
manifest by the report of the ambitious 
projects educationally they have engaged to 
support, among which are the girls’ school 
at Brousa in Turkey and the girls’ depart- 
ment of the Doshisha in Japan. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Dr. B. S. Winchester, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, and Miss Slattery, who have been 
holding a series of religious education in- 
stitutes in the Pacific coast cities, brought 
to the Congress a vision of the future, 
wherein the child shall be set in the midst, 
and its religious and moral training become 
the chief business of the church. No more 
striking evidence of the strategic value of 
Christian training for the young people 
could be imagined than the declaration of 
Rey. C. R. Gale, now city missionary super- 
intendent of Seattle, when he told of having 
had the joy of leading Margaret Slattery to 
make confession of her faith and of having 
baptized and received her into his church 
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Conservation of Man-Power in New York 
How They are Stopping the Leak Between College and Church 


WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 
Leading Episcopalian layman whose best energy is given 
to many religious and social organization 

“One-third of the students of Germany 
break down from dissipation; one-third 
break down from overwork ; ONE-THIRD RULE 
GERMANY !” 

This startling pennant, flying in red from 
the folder of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. 
in New York City, is a clew to the interest- 
ing story that follows. If this general propo- 
sition were applied to our country, I think, 
speaking as a college man and with some 
acquaintance among university graduates 
generally, it would have to be modified con- 
siderably. A fairer statement of our own 
conditions would be this: ‘One-third of the 
students of America are indifferently pre- 
paring for haphazard careers; one-third 
have their hearts set on material success; 
ONE-THIRD WILL HELP TO BRING IN THE 
Kinepom or Gop InN AMERICA!” 

It is to make this last quota full and sure 
that the Graduate Department of the Inter- 
collegiate Y. M. C. A. is directing its best 
energies. Through a group of representative 
college men it is trying to link up the young 
graduates coming to New York first with the 
churches, then with the many and varied op- 
portunities for social, civic and religious 
work. When you learn that a careful can- 
vass has shown no more than eight per cent. 
of these young college men to have entered 
church membership in New York, you will 
not doubt the reality or extent of this field 
for Christian endeavor. 


THE LEADER OF TIE WORK 
A brief three years the department has 


' been under way, at least with executive lead- 


ership. The present success is due primarily 
to the consecrated energy and ingenuity of 
the man who has been the graduate secre- 
tary practically since the beginning, Orrin 
G. Cocks. ‘Trained in Union Seminary, he 
went almost immediately down into the Hast 
Side of New York. Here he found a big but 
interesting job waiting him among the pic- 
turesque activities of the Church of Sea and 
Land—where he succeeded, by the way, 
Rey. J. H. Denison, now pastor of our Cen- 


tral Church in Boston. 


Mr. Cocks’s interest in the Hast Side has 
not terminated in the exchange of the many- 
sided program of this institutional church for 
the equally varied work among college grad- 
uates. To my mind, at least, it is signifi- 
cantly to his credit that he is even now 
chairman of the Local Needs Association. 
This body, necessarily without religious aims 
and confined to civic and moral betterment, 
works in the territory, described on its letter- 
heads as “the Hast Side of the Borough of 


By George J. Anderson 


Manhattan, below Houston Street and east 
of Broadway.” Readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist who have journeyed ever so hastily 
through this section of New York will not 
need to be impressed with the opportunity 
of the Local Needs Association among its 
375,000 neighbors ! 


THE PARISH OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


While Mr. Cocks’s work among the col- 
lege graduates constantly arriving in New 
York may be more cleanly and congenial, it 
is in many respects every bit as difficult. 
This is due to a variety of perplexities. In 
the first place, you cannot start any new 
kind of Salvation Army to reach the indiffer- 
ent college man. As for his place among the 
“down and outs,” his number has been 
greatly exaggerated. A recent estimate that 
has been going the rounds of the press was 
“12,000 college men among the homeless of 
New York.” Answering my inquiry out of 
an experience that has come near to the 
“Bowery,” Mr. Cocks doubted if, among the 
70,000 wanderers there, more than 1,200 to 
1,500 were college men. 

No, the great problem of the Graduate De- 
partment lies among the scores of vigorous, 
ambitious young graduates who come to the 
metropolis, eager and able to carve out good 
eareers for themselves, but often with little 
interest in organized Christianity. Or, 
again, it lies among other scores who, accus- 
tomed to a church home and wistfully seek- 
ing it among the great city parishes, find 
themselves gradually slipping away, some- 
times unwelcomed and often unutilized. In 
either case, these young men pass through 
the portals of Christian influence, into the 
lonely vale of secular distractions or into 
the currents moved hither and yon by the 
personalities of great preachers. 

Some good people get the idea that any or 
all of these young men might find their 
church home and their Christian tasks al- 
most anywhere, if they really wanted to. 
This is only half. true. Many of them are 
hungry for both and cannot find them. Is 
the fault to be laid at the doors of the 
churches? In a measure, yes. 

No one is up against certain peculiar 
problems and discouragements of the city 
pastorate any harder than Secretary Cocks. 
The overwhelming bigness of the city, the 
lack of parish territory, the constant shift- 
ing of families from flat to flat and from flat 
to suburb, the demand for preaching that 
will draw rather than for organization that 
will hold—these are some of the well-known 
conditions which make difficult all church 
work, not to specify that concerned with 
young men. The Graduate Department has 
found surprisingly small the number of pas- 
tors who look up personally the college men 
referred to them. Pressed for time and en- 
ergy in many directions, they are often too 
discouraged by past efforts to repeat the 
attempt. 

Right here the Graduate Department of 
the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. takes a hand. 
It recognizes the two-horned nature of its 
dilemma by a double approach on its task. 
The need of the college man for direct, sym- 
pathetic inspiration it seeks to supply 
through its Bible study plans. Then it pro- 
vides the outlet for the energy thus gener- 
ated by allying him to actual church work 
or to the larger field of settlements and 
social service. 

In arranging for the Bible study courses, 
Secretary Cocks and his associates have 


ORBIN G. COCKS 


Secretary of the Graduate Department of the Inter 
Collegiate Y. M. C. A., who has ingenious plans for 
relating college men to the churches 


worked on the idea of a peculiarly close ap- 
peal to the college man, either through his 
choice of a life work or some other personal 
inclination. Speaking generally they have 
seen the wisdom of emphasizing the social 
motive—the only one that appeals in any 
strong measure to the college graduate to- 
day. 

Here are some examples of this particular 
type: Some Fundamentals of Religion, de- 
signed, as Mr. Cocks explained, “for young 
graduates who didn’t connect religion with 
life, linking it up to other forces of human 
life’; The Life and Principles of Jesus, for 
prospective Y. M. C. A. workers especially ; 
Jesus and the Physician, a course in Chris- 
tian ethics for medical students and a sim- 
lar one for law students. These are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the department’s idea that 
the young college graduate should be given 
Bible study peculiarly adapted to his point 
of view. 


LAITY LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


I must regretfully pass by all reference to 
the varied work in which the Graduate De- 
partment placed 170 men last year, in Sun- 
day schools, settlements, immigrant teach- 
ers, Big Brother activities and the like. It 
would be an interesting story in itself to tell 
how the young layman with executive ability 
is making more and more of a place for 
himself in New York churches; how, in ad- 
dition to the assistant pastor or occasionally 
in his stead, even in uptown churches, he is 
proving a new re-enforcement; how the 
Graduate Department inaugurated only four 
months ago a. new system of presenting these 
opportunities to college seniors before they 
leave for New York or elsewhere, and many 
other absorbing topics. . But I want most to 
tell you of the Laity League for Social Sery- 
ice, which, though inaugurated last fall and 
primarily an outgrowth of the work for col- 
lege graduates, has already reached out far 
beyond their circle and now attracts all sorts 
and conditions of: men. In a word, it seems 
likely to become a power house for the con- 
secrated manhood of New York. 

In his casting about for methods to put 
the college man at work, Secretary Cocks 
began to realize clearly one fact. This was 
that the ordinary church routine affords 
only a limited range of work. If a man is 
not inclined to teach Sunday school, hold 
some parish office or serve as usher, there 
is left open little that attracts him. Then it 
was that Mr. Cocks hit upon the excellent 
idea of the Laity League—a comprehensive 


clearing house for social and religious work- 
ers. 

The first step was to summon conferences, 
representing the three groups most concerned 
in the matter, the ministers, the social work- 
ers and the layman. These divisions came 
together in successive meetings and, with 
Secretary Cocks, carefully discussed the 
proposition. They were agreed, first that 
the idea was excellent; second, that the most 
interesting tasks in each neighborbood and 
the easiest to accomplish ought to be the 
starting point. 

The result was the formation of the 
Laity League for Social Service, composed 
of three representatives each from the Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish bodies in New 
York City. The preference is to have the 
delegates chosen from the local Brother- 
hoods, in order to align the League wherever 


possible with organizations already in the: 


field. In the group of thirty delegates which 
meets monthly to discuss social service cam- 
paigns are laymen from our Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, Manhattan and Pilgrim Churches. 


ABLE EPISCOPALIAN AS PRESIDENT 


Vhe Laity League is fortunate in its lead- 
ership. Not only has it Mr. Cocks as sec- 
retary, but its president is Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, also chairman of the Graduate 
Department’s committee. This earnest and 
aggressive Hpiscopalian layman is well 
known to many groups of religious workers. 
On this Intercollegiate committee, on the 
similar Y. M. C. A. group for the negro, in 
the local Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and in the Federation of Churches, he ren- 
ders valued service. A wholesale druggist by 
profession, he is equally devoted to the social 
opportunities of his own sphere, being a 
strong advocate for a national Bureau of 
Health and a fighter to restrict the sale of 
narcotics. By his own fine family heritage 
and further by alliance with the Vanderbilt 
family he has naturally unusual influence in 
the exercise of his Christian tasks. 

“—_ and that’s about all, except that he 
is the father of nine children,’ concluded 
Secretary Cocks in summarizing some of 
Dr. Schieffelin’s many activities. Consid- 
ering prevalent fashions in this day and 
generation—and in New York at that—pos- 
sibly this additional bit of information will 
be considered significant. Dr. Schieffelin 
certainly comes well by his continuing inter- 
est in the younger class. 

Under such guidance the Laity League is 
moving on to its larger service. Its aim is 
not only to indicate what to do but how. 
For instance, after three months’ serious 
consideration, it is inaugurating a campaign 
against the social evil. After consultation 
with such experts as Editor Devine of The 
Survey, Director J. M. Glenn of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, District Attorney Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Lee Frankel of the United He- 
brew Charities and others, a plan has been 
agreed upon. ‘The emphasis will be laid 
upon the single standard, the responsibility 
of parents and constructive éducation. 

“So far we have kept our feet on the 
ground,” remarked Secretary Cocks. 

He laid emphasis upon the policy by 
which the League is kept from tackling any 
problem without a method or one where the 
end is not clearly in sight. Scarcely less 
important is the policy of co-operating with 
or working through agencies already estab- 
lished. 

One instance will show how the League 
ties up with equal energy to strictly church 
problems. In April an investigation was 
started to discover causes for the marked 
falling off in Sunday school attendance 
among the youth from fifteen years to 
twenty-two. The results will be made the 
basis of a study into successful methods, 

Through all -the work of the Laity 
League, both social and religious, runs no 
spirit of criticism for the church. Rather 
there is an eager desire to make a new ap- 
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plication of all its resources. Only a few 
weeks ‘ago the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the greatest church edifice on this 
continent, was opened on Morningside 
Heights, not far from Secretary Cock’s 
oftice. Some words of Bishop Greer’s, ap- 
plied at the consecration service, seem 
equally true of this varied work for men and 
the church: “A force to make for righteous- 
ness in our modern life; not personal merely 
but public, philanthropic and patriotic—a 
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force that will help the people of this age 
and the people of this city, the representa- 
tive city of the whole modern world, with 
all tribes, kindreds, tongues and voices .com- 
ing and crowding into it, to realize more 
fully and more faithfully to perform the'r 
duty toward their fellowmen and their duty 


‘toward their country through reverence for 


God!” 5 
Such work have the Christian laymen of 
New York cut out for themselves, 


Andover’s Happy Anniversary 


The Seminary Now Strongly Rooted in Cambridge 


A modest affair was the one hundred and 
third anniversary of Andover Theological 
Seminary last week Thursday. In bril- 
liancy it was eclipsed by the Harvard class 
day festivities going on simultaneously only 
a few rods away. Perhaps few in that big 
throng of fair maidens and their devoted 
male attendants who witnessed the custom- 
ary scenes around the tree, hardly bethought 
themselves during the day of the existence 
of this school of the prophets, which for 
three years now has been an important 
though not conspicuous part of the Cam- 
bridge educational equipment. 

Simple indeed were the exercises in the 
little chapel of Harvard Divinity School, but 
dignified and fitting. President Fitch spoke 
strong, helpful words to the graduates, em- 
phasizing the fact that the minister today 
must depend for popular recognition on his 
own manhood and not upon the supposed 
sanctities of his office. He also pressed 
home the central meaning of the Christian 
ministry in that it undertakes to mediate 
the grace of God to needy, sinful men. Prof. 
Daniel Evans offered prayer. The three grad- 
uates this year are Edgar Crossland, Charles 
Rhind Joy and Arthur Evans Wood. 

Brief though the exercises were in view 
of the intention of the faculty and trustees 
to make thé day of the dedication of the 
new building, which will probably be Oct. 
25, a time for rallying the sons of Andover 
from far and near, these exercises were ney- 
ertheless attended by a company that more 
than filled the Divinity School chapel. The 
Seminary had. generously invited a large 
number of local ministers, and among those 
who gladly responded were graduates from 
other theological schools as well as Andover 
men. ‘There seemed to be but one verdict 
concerning the satisfactory character of the 
present situation and the promise of the 
future. 

Between the graduating exercises and the 
luncheon at the Colonial Club time per- 
mitted the inspection of the new building, 
now well on toward completion. In point of 
stateliness, beauty -and adaptation to its 
uses, it will have no superior in this coun- 
try. Located in a quiet spot shaded by tall 
trees and looking out upon a pretty piece 
of wood land, it is nevertheless not far from 
the natural centers of Cambridge life. The 
beautiful chapel, commodious library, into 
which the theological treasures of both the 
Andover and Harvard University libraries 
are even now being gathered, the attractive 
common room for students, to be known 
hereafter as the Farrar room in honor of 
one of the large, earlier givers to the insti- 
tution, the generous equipment in point of 
classrooms and rooms for. trustees, officers 
and members of the faculty, together with 
dormitory accommodations for a few of the 
students, are all under one great roof, thus 
assuring the unity of all sides of the semi- 
nary’s life. In due time the building will 
be more definitely described in The Congre- 
gationalist. 

Perhaps two hundred men sat down to 
well-spread tables at the Colonial’ Club. 
The president of the alumni, Rey. Charles 


F. Carter of Harvard, guided proceedings. 
President Fitch spoke of the growth of the 
membership of the school and of his expec- 
tation that there might be as many as twelve 
in the entering class next autumn. Here- 
after Hebrew is to be optional, and a par- 
tial return will be made to a prescribed 
course of study in that six of the fourteen 
courses will be required. He paid due trib- 
ute to Treas. W. F. Whittemore for the 
assiduous care with which he is following 
the erection of the building. President 
Fitch also spoke with keen appreciation of 
the courtesies extended by Harvard Uni- 
versity that have contributed so much to 
the success of the initial years at Cambridge. 
Appreciation of Haryard’s co-operation was 
also voiced by Professor Platner, who 
humorously contrasted the present splendid 
building with the absence of outward dis- 
play that attended the removal of the Semi- 
nary three years ago, which he declared was 
not an impressive spectacle. ‘I was the first 
to remove, sneaking quietly down from An- 
dover and taking a house on the outskirts 
of Cambridge.” 

For the Harvard faculty Professor Fenn 
was the spokesman, and his deliberate, 
weighty words, with characteristic touches 
of humor from point to point left no doubt 
of Harvard’s attitude toward Andover. He 
thought that each school profited through 
the proximity of the other, and intimated 
that the traditional type of theology repre- 
sented by each needed broadening. ‘Corpses 
and spooks are. both of about the same 
equal value in practical affairs.” 

The representative of the trustees was 
Rev. F. H. Page, chosen by the alumni 
three years ago. He spoke of the ability and 
personal interest of the laymen on the 
board of trustees, and said that while he 
approached the question of removal with 
open mind when the case was brought by 
protestants before the trustees, and while 
he recognized the sincerity and conscientious- 
ness of the loyal sons of Andover who pro- 
tested, he had arrived at the clear convic- 
tion that Andover was justified not only 
legally but morally in making the change, 
and he glowingly set forth its present right 
of Minneapolis brought cheery greetings. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer of the University of 
the class of 1870 testified to the blessing 
Andover had always been to him even 
though he had not been able to accept Pro- 
fessor Park’s theology, whose eminence as 
a teacher and a thinker were depicted in a 
few striking sentences. Dr, Palmer con- 
trasted the career of the teacher and the 
preacher, admitting the limitations in each 
career, but pointing out the underlying 
similarity of the task in that both the min- 
ister and the teacher fashion character. A 
tender, sympathetic address it was, and 
not the least welcome element in it to those 
who listened was the glimpse it gave into 
Dr. Palmer’s own heart and mind. 

Professor Evans was the last speaker of 
the afternoon, and then Rey. Robert W. 
Dunbar, secretary of the association, read 
the necrology which included no less than 
twenty-five names. Sie As 1, 
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Lesson for July 9 
Isa, 52: 13-53: 12 


Meaning and Uses of Suffering 


(52: 183—538: 1.) These verses summarily describe the 
awful humiliation and the great glory of the Servant. Despite 
his infinite sorrow he shall prosper (this is better perhaps than 
“deal wisely’), and his prosperity will be evidenced by his 
exaltation—an exaltation so important and unexpected that 
three separate verbs are used to describe it. In terrible con- 
trast, however, with the glory to which he was ultimately lifted 
is his fearful experience of pain and sorrow, in which his face 
is disfigured out of all human likeness. But when the humilia- 
tion is over, the most reverent homage will be paid him through- 
out the world. (The word “sprinkle” is difficult and obscure 
and perhaps not original. The Greek version read “many 
nations will marvel at him.’’) WPven kings would shut their 
mouths in awe of him, because the change in the Servant’s 
fortunes would be altogether without parallel—a thing such as 
had never been heard be- 
fore. If the Servant is pri- 
marily Israel, the passage 
will mean that the sorrows 
of exile will be followed by 
a glory which will com- 
mand the astonishment of 
the world; it is easy, how- 


the guilty. 


Teaching 


Suffering may be vicarious. 
The common theory explained all suffering as the 
result of sin on the part of the sufferer. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Sunday School Prof. J. E. pie D.D. 


issue in our peace—peace in the broad sense it so frequently 
has in the Old Testament of welfare, and here practically equal 
to salvation. The sight of the stripes which he suffered woke 
sorrow and penitence in the guilty and brought healing to their 
souls. They were like silly sheep without a shepherd, wantonly 
straying in ways of their own, neither knowing nor caring for 
the true way; but, in the mysterious providence of God, the 
punishment due to them was made to light upon the innocent 
One. In vy. 6, “the Lord” is emphatic. The prophet most 
earnestly insists that the Servant’s suffering was not an acci- 
dent—it was the Lord’s own doing, part of his divine, myste- 
rious plan—nor was it punishment for his own sin, but for the 
sins of others; “it was the Lord who caused to light upon him 
the guilt of (and in consequence the punishment due to) us all.” 

(Vs. 7-9.) The sorrow and death of the Servant are now 
very vividly described. He was oppressed. If the Servant is 
primarily the nation, this will be an allusion to the Babylonian 
exile; those who maintain 
that the Servant is an indi- 
vidual, will of course inter- 
pret the phase in a more 
general way. But, unjustly 
oppressed as he was, he 
humbled himself, he bore 


Points 


The innocent may suffer for 


But there is much 


a 


ever, to see that all this 
can also be very justly and 
naturally applied to our 
Lord—indeed that it is 


more applicable to him 
than to Israel. 
(V. 2f.) . The sorrows, 


humiliation and death of 
the Servant are described 
in these verses with pecul- 
iar pathos and power. He 
is compared first of all to 
a plant, growing up out of 
the dry ground; the soil on 
which he grew was un- 
promising, the  circum- 
stances by which he was 
surrounded (in exile) were 
disheartening; and in him- 
self, he was altogether un- 
attractive—nay, not only 
unattractive, but positively 
repulsive, a man of pain 
and familiar with sickness 
(rather than “grief’). 
The sickness by which he 
was smitten is represented 
as so dreadful that men 
despised, forsook, shunned 


suffering in the world which cannot be fairly so explained; 
much of it is due to the sins of others. There are those who 
are wounded for the transgressions and crushed because of the 
iniquities of others. 


Suffering is redemptive. The suffering of the innocent is 
here regarded as inspired by a redemptive purpose—the redemp- 
tion of the guilty. It is imposed by God with this purpose, 
and accepted by the Servant in this spirit. The chastisement 
which falls upon him is intended to secure the peace, the spirit- 
ual welfare of the guilty, and it is borne by the sufferer obedi- 
ently and unmurmuringly. The result is that the guilty are 
conscious-smitten and finally won, accepting Jehovah's salva- 
tion and honoring his servant. 


The Sufferer is triumphant. The suffering is not in vain. 
It issues in the conversion and justification of many. The 
great work for which he poured out his life-blood has been 
accomplished, the divine purpose of bringing the whole world 
to a saving knowledge of the truth has prospered in his hand. 
Therefore the great, suffering Servant is crowned at the last 
with glory and honor—‘exalted and lifted up and very high.” 


These three aspects of suffering are verified in the experi- 
ences of every day, and it will be worth the teacher’s while to 
illustrate them by facts which have come within his own ob- 


servation. But surely it is impossible to study this wonderful 
interpretation of the place and meaning of suffering without 
thinking pre-eminently of the humiliation and the triumph of 
our Lord, and finding this ancient prophecy fulfilled in him. 


his heavy and unmerited 
suffering submissively and 
gently as a lamb that goes 
silently to the slaughter. 
The eighth verse is ex- 
tremely obscure and am- 
biguous, and it would serve 
no good purpose to enu- 
merate the many interpreta- 
tions which have been haz- 


arded. Suffice it to say 
that out of the obscurity 
there emerges clearly 


enough the fact that the 
Servant died by an act of 
injustice. We may provi- 
sionally accept this inter- 
pretation: ‘“‘debarred from 
justice he was taken away 
(that is, to death) ; and, as 
for his fate, who gave it a 
thought? for he was cut off 
out of the land of the liv- 
ing.’ In exile Israel (if 
the Servant be Israel) is as 
good as dead (cf. Wazek. 
37). Again we are re- 
minded that it was not for 
his own sin, but for the 
transgression of others, 


him. 

(Vs. 4-6.) Suffering in 
the ancient world was usu- 
ally interpreted as punishment for sin. The friends of the 
innocent Job are continually asserting or. hinting that the 
fearful calamities which have befallen him are sent because of 
some hidden sin in the past. So in our Lord’s time, when by 
the fall of a tower certain people are killed, it is coolly assumed 
by the average Jew that these were sinners above most men. 

In accordance, therefore, with this all but universally prev- 
alent conception, the sufferings of the Servant are regarded by 
those who witnessed them as chastisement from the hand of 
God himself—‘‘we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 

and afflicted,” smitten and afflicted for sins of his own. But it 
was not so. The sufferer was innocent; in reality it was their 
pains that he bore, their sorrows and sicknesses that he carried. 
What he suffered they deserved. At first they did not realize 
this; but afterwards it becomes clear to them, as they think of 
their own guilt and of his innocence, that it was for their trans- 
gressions that he was wounded, for their iniquities that he was 
bruised. His suffering is vicarious—for their sins, not for his 
own; but more, it is redemptive. Its real object is to win 
them, to heal them, to secure their salvation. The sight of that 
awful unmerited suffering woke in the guilty ones who saw it a 
sense of their guilt, and led them to penitence and peace. 

Upon that innocent sufferer rested ‘‘the chastisement of our 
peace,” that is, the chastisement which was to procure and 


that he was thus stricken. 
Further, as he suffered a 
violent death, so he was 
dishonored with a felon’s burial, being laid beside the wicked 
(the “rich” in vy. 9 are practically equal to the wicked, those 
who have become rich by evil doing; some even read here the 
word “evildoers”; in any case there is no reference to Joseph 
of Arimathea). And all this violence and dishonor fell upon 
one who had been gentle, true and stainless. 

(Vs. 10-12.) But in wondrous contrast to all this shame 
and sorrow, defeat and death are the triumph and the glory to 
which the Servant will hereafter be lifted. Behind all that 
he had suffered was the divine will—no accident or caprice, 
but the pleasure or purpose of the Lord. The sense in which he 
has been made a sin-offering has been already made plain by 
the fuller statements of v. 5ff—‘it was for our iniquities that 
he was bruised,” ete. The Servant, by his manifest triumph, 
now stands vindicated before the world, and “by his knowledge,” 
that is, by the knowledge of God which he possesses and will 
impart to others, he will bring justification to many, by bearing 
their iniquities in the way already described (v. 5ff.). The 
now exalted Servant takes his place among the great, the 
strong and the victorious; to “divide the spoil” is a figure 
for victory; and this exaltation is at once the result and the 
reward of his unmerited sufferings; it is his “because he has 
poured out his soul,” that is, his life-blood, for the transgressors 
or rebels. 
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True Wisdom and Its Value 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Defined. The term true wisdom as used 
by Job and elsewhere in the Scriptures 
means the practical solution of life’s great 
problems. Wisdom implies the noblest exer- 
cise of all our faculties. It comprehends a 
share in the mind of divinity but rests within 
the reach of human minds and hands. It 
presents a high ideal and a kingly prize, 
nevertheless we are assured that we need 
never strive in vain for this reward. The 
way is plain and possible; the prize is sure, 
if we but enter into the course that God has 
prepared for us, and follow it through to 


the end. True wisdom is finding out the 
best way to live and living that way. True 
wisdom is the right use of knowledge. It is 


righteousness. 


The Source. Job represents Jehovah as 
saying that wisdom is found in the God- 
fearing life. To possess true wisdom is to 
walk with God. It is to learn from him as 
much as man now needs to know in order 
to be what he ought to be and do what he 
ought to do. As faith without works is 
dead, so knowledge can never lead to wisdom 
except through living up to the light. We 
may find wisdom in the record of God’s will 
toward man, in righteous human lives and, 
finally, in its fullness, through God’s spirit 
speaking to our spirit. 


Wisdom costs the best efforts 
of body, mind and spirit. It costs more than 
a selfish man will give. It costs whatever 
we give up in choosing between right and 
wrong. It costs the time and effort of serv- 
ing God and man; of striving upward over 
ways not easy to be trod; of study, medita- 
tion, prayer. 


The Price. 


The Reward. Fullness of joy in life is 
attained—and only so—through living up to 
the limit of our powers for good. Wisdom 
has its reward in-such joy—the happiness of 
sharing in the greatest gifts of God and in 
the peace of mind that comes from duty 
done. ‘“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.” There is wisdom in the ap- 
peal of the poet: 


“Be what thou seemest! live thy creed! 
Hold up to earth the toreh divine. 
Be what thy prayest to be made. 
Let the Great Master’s steps be thine. 


“Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap-its ‘harvest bright ; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor; 
And find a harvest home of light.” 


Faith. True wisdom lays hold on the 
eternal, and is closely bound to faith. It 
finds expression in a faith like that of Alice 
Cary when she wrote: 


“The while my pulses fainter beat 
My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


corn 


hat faith to me a courage gives 
Low as the grave to go. 

I know that my Redeemer lives— 
That I shall live I know. 


“The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and Wing. 
O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting?” 


Prayer meeting topic for July 2-8. True 
wisdom and its value. Job 28: 12-28. Wis- 
dom as the outgrowth of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Its moral and spiritual elements. 
Its growth in the divine companionship. 


Closet and Altar 


ADEQUATE SERVICE 


She hath done what she could—NMark 
14: 8. 


Between the great things we cannot do 
and the small things we will not do, the 
danger is that we shall do nothing.— 
Adolphe Monod. 


Every one of us can do something for 
humanity—trich, poor, young, old. When 
God made this world he did it without 
any of us. You did not dig a trench in 
the Atlantic or put any stones into the 
Alps. The rainbow owes nothing to 
your paint pot. God did it all. But this 
time he is building a new humanity, 
grander than any sun or star, and he per- 
mits you to be co-workers with himself. 
“And thou mayest add thereto.’ Put in 
your contribution, put it in—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


So when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calmly do my best, 

Leaving to him with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. 


I step, I mount where he has led, 
Men count my haltings o’er. 
I know them; yet tho’ self I dread, 
I love his precept more. 
—Williiam Henry Newman. 


When we cannot bring as many as we 
would to the service of God, we must 
bring as many aS we can.... If we 
cannot reform the land, let us put away 
iniquity from our own tabernacle.—J/at- 
thew Henry. 


We are not to wait until we can do 
things on a great scale, and attack the 
evils of human life with elaborate ma- 
chinery. Sometimes we feel that, con- 
fronted as we are with a whole world full 
of deep-rooted and inveterate evils, it is 
useless giving assistance to an individ- 
ual here and there. It is like trying to 
dry up the ocean with a sponge. But we 
shall never do our part, either to indi- 
viduals or’ on a large scale, until we ap- 


‘prehend that it is only through us and 


others that God works, and that when we 
pass by a needy person we prevent God’s 
love from reaching him, and disappoint 
the purpose of God.—Mareus Dods. 


Is the task small? Is it difficult? Am 
I insignificant—even unfit? Neverthe- 
less it is in relation to God’s work. It 
is assigned to me by him. It is in ac- 
cord with his plan. I must hear in it his 
call to press forward, to use the powers 
I have.-—Henry A. Stimson. 


Lord, I have so little to give that I am 
tempted to think I may stand aside and 
leave thee to thine own sufficiency of power. 
Yet thou hast called and sent me out to take 
my part in the coming of thy kingdom. 
Help me to reconcile this contradiction of 
helplessness: and opportunity by obedient 
faith and patient endeavor. Open my eyes 
to see and strengthen my hands for labor. 
Accept the wish of my heart that seeks for 
others’ good and make all that I do effective 
for thy purpose. I thank thee, Lord, that 
in thy great power thou seekest aid from 
one so inattentive and forgetful. Oh, re- 
mind me by the word of Christ and the 
indwelling of thy Holy Spirit to be alert and 
ready in thy service. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


Lessons from Great Lives 
VII. David 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, July 9-15 — 7 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


David the Deliverer—1 Sam. 17: 82-51. 

The Shepherd Lad. All nations love to 
hear or even to invent tales of the youth of 
their great heroes. So it was with David, 
the founder of the kingdom, of whom the 
people loved to remember that he learned 
courage by keeping his father’s sheep in the 
dangerous places of the wilderness. Try to 
make real to your own imagination that 
region sloping suddenly down toward the 
Dead Sea, cut by deep ravines with caves 
and holes in the rocks where the wild beasts 
had their dens, where David lived with his 
sheep by night and day. He chose their 
pasture and led them to the drinking places. 
He risked his life to save them from the lion 
and the bear. It was so natural for him at 
last to take these risks that the giant of 
Philistia seemed to him only like another 
lion threatening the flock of God. 


A Boy’s High Thoughts. Living alone 
with the sheep is a good. opportunity for 
learning to think. This is a lesson some of 
our young people never seem to. learn among 
the distractions of their lives. The world is — 
little to them, because they have little, 
hasty, mincing and short-reaching thoughts. 
David, under the broad open sky, with the 
bright shining of the stars through the clear 
desert air, had found God’s care of his life 
a reality. He had thought much of the 
subjection in which the people lived to the 
powerful Philistines. He was the youngest 
of eight big brothers and, perhaps, had 
helped them and his father to turn back 
raids of the Philistines or of the desert 
people. He had the power of -thought that 
comes from being much alone with God and 
the power of imagination that makes the 
poet. So he was preparing himself for great 
work later on. How can we expect to do 
great things if we never learn to think or 
try to imagine what the world might be if 
God could have his way in the lives of his 
people? 


Taking the Opportunity. Some imagina- 
tions spend themselves in their own luxury 
of sympathy, like a boy or girl over a story- 
book of heroes who scolds when the chance 
of present heroism in mastering tomorrow’s 
lessons presents itself. Few things are more 
harmful than an often excited imagination 
that never works in harness to move a little 
of the world’s hard load. If you read a 
book that moves you to tears, you should 
try at once to find something to do that will 
save tears or weariness to some one else. 
If you hear a moving sermon, you should 
haste to translate it into service for Christ 
and your brother. That is what David in 
the story did. He was moved by the shame 
of the giant’s defiance and he went back to 
his confidence in God and ventured for his 
brothers. There may be giants in your 
way; but God is behind you. It were bet- 
ter to venture for him and die, than to stay 
ashamed in the tents and let the giants 
brag. 


Proved Weapons Best. David's giant had 
his undefended place. He could have resisted 
sword and spear better than the stone from 
the shepherd’s sling. If God means you to 
win the victory, he will have provided 
means. This story is no excuse for pre- 
sumption. David was not a warrior. That 
came afterward. He would not use weapons 
he had not proved. But he had proved the 
sling. Be yourself. Use the means you 
know and leave the result to God. s 
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LYNN’S NEW MINISTER 


Rey. Watson Woodruff, who began work 
with First, Lynn, June 4, was born in St. 
Louis. He graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1904 and from Hartford Seminary 
in 1907. Im the January previous to gradu- 
ation from the Seminary he accepted the call 
of South, New Britain, to become assistant 
pastor, while Dr. Ozora S. Davis, now presi- 
dent of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
was pustor. Here the care of the Sunday 
school, numbering above 500 in average at- 
tendance, with a Home Department of 450 
and work with the young people fell to his 
charge. One aspect of his successful work 
was his intimate connection with the Sunday 
School Athletic League. 

During a six months’ leave of absence ac- 
corded Dr. -Davis for. travel and rest in 
Europe and in the interim of the going of 
Dr. Davis to Chicago and the coming of 
Rey. H. A. Jump to New Britain, Mr. Wood- 
ruff was acting pastor. For the last year 
and a half he has been associate minister 
with Mr. Jump of the Congregational church, 
which has the largest membership of any in 
Connecticut. During his four years and a 
half in New Britain Mr. Woodruff has occu- 
pied the pulpit with increasing power and 
helpfulness, while his kindly and sympathetic 
nature, accompanied by a spirit of boundless 
activity, has endeared him as pastor. 


A VETERAN LAYS DOWN HIS WORK 


Rev. George H. Pratt of Paxton, who has 
retired frem a pastorate of nearly ten years 
and a ministry of almost forty-five years, was 
born in Shrewsbury, Mass., in 1889; graduated 
from Leicester Academy and entered Amherst 
College in 1860. He enlisted in 1862 and served 
ten months in the army. He graduated from 
Bangor Seminary in 1866, the same year was 
ordained and installed at Harvard, Mass. In 
1872 Amherst College granted: him the degree 
of Master of Arts. He has acceptably filled 
pastorates in Agawam, West Springfield and 
Sterling, Mass., and in Talcottville, Ct., 
preaching and living a cheerful gospel. A 
friend of many years’ standing says of him, 
“T never knew him to speak unkindly of any 
one.’ And he was always generous in appre- 
ciation of the service and success of his 
brethren, a loyal friend, a patriotic citizen 
and a good soldier in Christ Jesus. 


Worcester: Central bas a Go-to-Church- 
Band for the children which has been run- 
ning more than a year, and the result is that 
over one-third of the congregation are ehil- 
dren. There are two terms of four months 
each in a calendar year, and at the end of a 
term the church presents a silver pin to every 
child making a perfect record for the four 
months. Nine children have had a _ perfect 
record for the twelve months and thirty-two 
earned pins for the term. This means that 
they have attended one preaching service each 
Sunday. About 185 children are actively in- 
terested in the Band. 

Hach member of the Band is supplied with 
an attendance card which can be punched for 
morning or afternoon service. The card is 
perforated to pesteare tardiness if presented 
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after the service begins, 
punched ten minutes after the service has 
begun. The children haye become go inter- 
ested that some parents who were inclined to 
be late are now on time, and some people who 
did not attend church before will attend now 
because their children come. Instead of a 
lot of children who are forced to attend 
ehurch, their parents to start 


and no cards are 


185 are urging 


REV. 
Leaves New Britain, Ct., 


WATSON WOODRUFF 
Sor First of Lynn, Mass. 


early so they will not be’ tardy and who 
make a fuss if they miss a Sunday. They 
practically all attend Sunday school, which 
follows the morning service. 

Hyde Park: Last week was one of almost 


continuous rejoicing, expressed in a series of 
meetings designed not only to dedicate the 


GEORGE H. PRATT 
Retires after forty-five years in the ministry 


REV. 


handsome new edifice pictured in The Con- 
gregationalist some time ago, but to exalt 
and strengthen the already notable harmony 
within the ranks of the church and its fel- 
lowship with the other churches of the town 
and with the denomination. One eyening 
most of the local pastors brought their greet- 
ings, another evening Dr. Asher Anderson, 
Rey. F. B. Richards and Rev. E. H. Byington 
spoke for the wider fellowship of the 
churches. On still another, the pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Owen, and his wife were given a re- 
ception, while Friday evening the young peo- 
ple claimed for themselves. Last Sunday 
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morning Sec. D. Brewer Eddy preached on 
The Challenge of World Citizenship to Amer- 
ican Christianity. The former pastors who 
gladdened the occasion by their presence 
were Rey. Perley B. Davis and Rey. A. W. 
Archibald, D. D., whose wife has presented to 
the church a beautiful memorial mantlepiece 
and fireplace located in the ladies’ parlor, in 
memory of their son, Kenneth, who was lost 
in the woods of California. 


Jamaica Plain, Central, Rev. C. J. Hawkins. 
An interesting work is to be inaugurated in 
the parish. Rev. W. H. Curtis of Bowdoin 
College has been called to the assistant pas- 
torate. The parish has grown in the last six 
years to such an extent that it was impossi- 
ble for the minister to do more than care for 
the regular work of the church. That left 
the vast unchurched population of Jamaica 
Plain uncared for. It was impossible to touch 
it through pastoral visitation. Since the 
church feels its responsibility for the com- 
munity, it has called Mr. Curtis, not to do the 
regular work of an assistant pastor, but to 
be a pastor to the unchurched. He is not to 
do any of the regular church work. Rather 
he is assigned to a vast population outside 
of the church which will constitute his par- 


ish. It is his work to be their shepherd and 
bring them into the fold. 
Since Central had paid off its debt of 


$35,000 and equipped the plant in a first-class 
way, not forgetting in the meantime its be- 
nevolences, it made this further advance. 
The fruits of the experiment will be awaited 
with interest. 


Chelsea, First, Rev. C. N. Thorp. A Wel- 
come Home Meeting, on a recent Friday 
evening, brought many former members of 


the old First and Third by trolley and auto 
from Boston suburbs. Among favorite voices 
beard in the prayer service was that of Rey. 
S. P. Cook, first pastor of Third. Later the 
women served dainty refreshments. The 
church has received 220 members in the five 
years of Mr. Thorp’s pastorate. Special at- 
tention has been paid this season to the boys 
and girls. Go-To-Church-Bands of over one 
hundred have been formed, equipped with 
books for recording the text, a thought from 
the sermon, the first lines of hymns, ete. A 
little sermon to children is preached once a 
month. The Children’s Uour for tiny chil- 
dren whose parents are at morning service is 
in charge of a trained kindergartner. A 
young people’s society, in which persons 
from sixteen to forty are enrolled, does a 
varied work. At Waster a memorial pulpit 
and hymnals were presented. The church 
unites for vacation services with Central. 


Framingham, 
J. W. Kelley, 


Rey. F. H. Newcomb. Hon. 
moderator of the Middlesex 
South Association, is a member of this 
ehureh, At the spring meeting the moderator 
was given “representative functions,” and 
was authorized to make visits and extend 
advice upon proper invitation. The new ar- 
rangement has already commenced to operate. 
By means of a “letter to the churches,” he 
and his two assistants urge the inauguration 
of a system of delegated fellowship in the 
midweek prayer meetings. Wach church is 
to send two delegates, six times a year, to 
some other church, and is to receive six visits 
in return. The fourth week of every other 
month is appointed as visiting time. In a 
little over three years each church will have 
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visited all around the Association. The plan 
receives enthusiastic welcome. Moderator 
Kelley also plans himself to meet with each 
Brotherhood in the Association once a year, 
and where there is no such men’s organiza- 
tion offers to help start one. 


Dorchester, Harvard: With a celerity some- 


what alien to New England, and under the 
leadership of Rev. C. F. Weeden, stoutly sup- 
ported by trustees and deacons and the good 
women of the congregation, a substantial ad- 
dition has been made to the structure which 
makes it practically a new edifice. The ad- 
dition has cost $20,000 and is practically all 
paid for. The new auditorium will seat about 
400 persons, and to it the organ has been re- 
moved. The spacious room beneath affords 
a needed place for social gatherings. The old 


auditorium will be adapted to Sunday school 


purposes. The consummation of this event 


was recognized by a series of meetings in 
which neighbors in Greater Boston, like Dr. 
Conrad, Dr. Arthur Little, Sec. J. L. Barton 
and Mr. Samuel Usher had a prominent part. 


One evening was’ given over to a dinner, with 
appropriate after-dinner speaking. The 
church is now in a _ position to minister 
effectively to a neighborhood which, though 
subjected to the fluctuations that affect all 
the suburbs still invites and will reward the 
labors of an organization so well equipped as 
Harvard now is. The people were never more 
united and more eager to push all sides of the 
work. 

Braintree, Rev. Thomas Simms. A service 
in commemoration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the ordination of Rev. Sam- 
uel Niles and the one hundredth of the ordi- 
nation of Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, former 
pastors of First, was held June 4, Rey. 
Thomas Simms, the present pastor, delivering 
a historical address. Mr. Niles was pastor 
fifty-one years, Dr. Storrs sixty-two and be- 
between their pastorates Rev. Ezra Weld was 
pastor fifty-four years. At the close of the 
Sunday morning service the congregation, 
led by the pastor, walked to the cemetery 
opposite the church and decorated the graves 
of these three ministers. 

Three clergymen by the name of Richard 
Salter Storrs preached each in one church as 
follows: the first thirty-four years in Long- 
meadow, Mass., the second sixty-two years in 
Braintree, and the third fifty-four years in 
Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 


Medfield: Rev. J. C. Hall of Sturbridge, 
after a nine years’ pastorate, has accepted 
the call. He is a member of the famous 
Dover branch of the family, a graduate of 
Bowdoin and Bangor, of scholarly tastes and 
a close student. He is a force in the life of 
the community, has recently helped build a 
beautiful new edifice in the place of the old 
one struck by lightning. He is an enthusias- 
tie worker and combines with his literary 
ability a real sense of the pastoral office. 


Quincy, Park and Downs, Rev. W. B. Ayers. 
The recent corner stone laying marked the 
first stages in the new building project. 
Neighboring pastors participated in the exer- 
cises and a delegate from the Boston Congre- 
gational Church Union performed the actual 
ceremony. 


Rhode Island 


Wood River Junction: During the past few 
months there have been many accessions to 
its membership. Rev. J. J. Brokenshire of 
Park Place, Pawtucket, formerly of Chicago, 
has twice conducted special services here and 
at Alton, a mile away. Of the twenty-eight 
who haye joined the church since Jan. 1, 
twenty-six came on confession. The relations 
between this village and Alton have been 
quietly ripening during the past few years, 
and the recent developments have resulted in 
a practical union of the religious interests of 
the two villages. 


Connecticut 


A HARTFORD ANNIVERSARY 


Exercises on June 18 and 19 marked the 
sixtieth anniversary of the organization of 
the east side Sunday school, which now meets 
in Warburton Chapel. For a time there were 
four Sunday schools outside those of the 
ehurches in operation in what is now the 
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Newly dedicated edifice of Harvard, Dorchester, Mass., Rev. C. /. Weeden, pastor 


central section of Hartford. About 1860 these 
schools were assigned to the care of different 
Congregational churches. Two have now 
passed out of existence, one survives in the 
present Village Street Mission and the other 
passed into the care of First, and has its 
meeting place in Warburton Chapel. 
meeting place received not only its name but 
its assurance of continued existence through 
the gift of $20,000 from Mrs. Mary A. War- 
burton in 1866 for the erection of the present 
building. 

The anniversary exercises on Sunday con- 
sisted not only of a Children’s Day program 
but of singing by Center’s choir and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Potter. On Monday there was 
an exhibition of the sewing and cooking 
classes and an informal reception to all 
friends of the Chapel, especially to those who 
had at some time been connected with the 
school as teachers or scholars. The story of 
the Sunday school was told by Mr. Oscar A. 
Phelps, superintendent of all the Chapel work. 

The weekly calendar for the season just 
closing shows the extent of the Chapel’s. aetiy- 
ity. On Sunday is a Sunday-school and even- 
ing service. Week day afternoons and evenings 
are given to sewing, cooking, gymnasium and 
dressmaking classes, to a teachers’, a mothers’ 
and a choir meeting, to the Loyal Legion, to 
a story hour, to a kitchen garden and to a 
bank and library hour. Above $4,000 available 
from the funds of the Chapel, gifts from the 
church and other sources are expended each 
year. The benevolences for varied objects 
range from $250 to $300 annually. 


Darien: First, Rev. H. 8. Brown, is about 
to expend $3,000 upon its church edifice. The 
improvements will include a new roof, steam 
heating plant, a new soft stop and electric 
motor for the organ, steel ceiling in audito- 
rium, interior of the church repainted, pew 
cushions re-covered and enlarged social facil- 
ities in the lecture-room. Of the sum needed 
$2,600 is already subscribed and partly paid 
in. 

Stony Creek: Rev. R. A. Shackleton’s sal- 
ary has been increased $200. Improvements 
include a new pipe organ. The congregations 
have increased in size and the church has 
become greatly interested in the local Italian 
work. 


The Middle States 


New York 


Corning, Rev. C. J. Taft. Twenty-eight 
have been received into membership since 
Jan. 1, the beginning of the new pastorate, 
fifteen on confession. Eighteen children were 
baptized Children’s Day. Over $7,000 have 
been subscribed toward the debts of the 
church, thus providing for practically all 
that is owed. The pastor gave the Memorial 
Day oration before Rathbun Post, and he de- 


The- 


livered the baccalaureate to the graduating 
class of the North Side High School. All 
departments are going forward with vigor. 
Other improvements are contemplated in the 
fall. ‘ 


Homer: On Sept. 1 Rey. HE. W. Huelster 
concludes his five years of service. During 
that time sixty-six have united on confession 
and twenty-eight by letter. The church is 
free from debt and last year was the banner 
year for benevolences. Dr. Huelster resigned 
his pastorate to enter evangelistic work and 
will begin his special work next fall. He 
will have associated with him his brother, 
A. O. Huelster, as singer. 


Pennsylvania 


A GROUP OF USEFUL PASTORATES 


In these days of short pastorates it is 
pleasant to notice instances of protracted 
and fruitful ministries. In the anthracite 
district of Pennsylvania, where the conditions 
of pastoral service are probably as difficult 
and irksome as can be found anywhere, some 
striking illustrations may be cited. 

Rey. T. C. Edwards has been pastor at 
Edwardsville for thirty-three years. During 
that time a modern and commodious house 
of worship has been constructed, the mem- 
bership built up to 572, so that today it is 
the largest Welsh Congregational church in 
the country. Dr. Edwards is known interna- 
tionally as a preacher, lecturer and poet and 
is recognized as one of the ablest adjudi- 
eators of the national event of the Welsh peo- 


ple, the Wisteddfod, either in America or 
Wales. 
Rey. Theophilus Davies has been the be- 


loved pastor of Miners Mills for twenty-eight 
years. Rey. HE. J. Morris has fulfilled a rich 
ministry in Puritan, Wilkesbarre, for twenty- 
two years, while Rev. David Jones in a sim- 
ilar position has served Hyde Park, Seranton, 
twenty-one years. The period of service coy- 
ered by the pastorates of these four ministers 
is 104 years. In that time these men haye 
made themselves felt in their respective fields, 
and in the denomination at large, each accord- 
ing to his peculiar gifts. Dr. Edwards along 
the lines that have been described above, so 
that his popular ministries have stretched 
from London, Bngland, to the Pacifie Coast; 
Mr. Davies as an unassuming,: but devoted 
and faithful preacher and minister, greatly 
beloved of his people and the brethren; Mr. 
Morris as a scholar and teacher, a wide 
reader and a deep thinker, he is recognized 
as the dean of the Wyoming Valley. Indeed 
the public library of his home city is famil- 
iarly spoken of as ‘‘Morris’s Club,” so much 
has the man’s thoughtful wisdom contrib- 
uted to make it an intellectual center, not 
only for the readers of the “best sellers,” but 
for the ministers as well. 
Scranton member of the quartet of non-mi- 
gratory pastors, is honored and loved as an 
all-round, serviceable and capable man. As 
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a preacher, a pastor and an energetic and 
wide-awake leader among his brethren in 
every good cause, he has served to promote 
civic righteousness, evangelistic aggression 
and interdenominational comity in the hus- 
tling metropolis of the hard coal district. 
Who can sum up the value of the gospel 
preached, the counsel and comfort afforded in 
personal and family life and the wide-reach- 


ing influence of these four pastorates? Would 


that there might be a greater number of such 
among us! 

As an instance, typical because it is not un- 
usual might be mentioned Rev. Rees J. Rees, 
who has just filled out the generous measure 
of twelve years of service as pastor of Puri- 
tan, Providence, the same being North Scran- 
ton. In that time a chapel addition has been 
secured costing $3,000, together with a new 
furnace, new organ and frequent decoratings 
and improvings. The cost of these, plus a 
debt at the beginning of $5,000, has made a 
burden in addition to the current expenses 
of about $9,000, two-thirds of which has been 
paid. Over 200 members have been added on 
confession, while 336 funerals have been con- 
ducted and 180 marriage ceremonies per- 
formed. Mr. Rees’ has been known as a great 
pastor, and his footsteps are at the doors of 
his people in every time of need. His name 
stands for ministerings. Irom Arnot, away 
up in Tioga County, where he was formerly 
pastor, come frequently calls for services in 
times of bereavement and loss. Mr. Rees is 


also scribe of the Wyoming Association and 


member of the Home Missionary Committee, 
and enjoys the confidence and affection of 
his brethren. Such a ministry is a useful 
illustration of the service, the uplifting influ- 
ences and the idealism connected with the 
average pastorate in the average church in 
our land today, and the glory of it is that it 
ean be paralleled in a hundred other cases. 


The Interior 


Ohio 
DOUBLE EVENT AT DOVER 


Dover celebrated its one hundredth anni- 
versary and dedicated a new house of wor- 
ship, June 2-4. The occasion attracted a 
large concourse of people from neighboring 
communities. Dover has a beautiful natural 
location on Lake Brie. It was settled largely 
by people of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
who early stamped the township with thrift 
and intelligence. It is fast becoming subur- 
ban to Cleveland. 

In June, 1811, a little company of six ear- 
nest Congregationalists of Lee, Mass., mi- 
grated here and at once organized the church, 
which has played a modest yet prominent 
part in the intellectual and religious life’ of 
the Western Reserve. The three days’ pro- 
gram included a number of able addresses 
by Cleveland and Oberlin men supplemented 
by a wealth of reminiscences contributed by 
lineal descendants of the founders who still 
live in Dover. Among the speakers were: 
Dr. Bradley, Prof. G. F. Wright, Dr. C. N. 
Pond and Willard Beahan. Four former 
pastors participated and others sent written 
The special 
musie was rendered by Prof. C. C. Cash of 
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Oberlin and Miss Julia Sawyer of Kent, sup- 
plemented by the Dover choir. 

The program was concluded with the Sery- 
ices of Dedication in connection with which 
President King of Oberlin delivered a mas- 
terly address on The Challenge of the Church. 
The new building supplants the one of frame 
eolonial architecture erected in 1833. It is 
of pressed brick and white sandstone, finished 
in oak, modern and commodious. The audi- 
torium with which is connected a lecture- 
room, ladies’ parlor, Sunday school rooms 
and pastor’s study, provides a seating capac- 
ity of 480. The concrete basement contains 
social-rooms, toilet-rooms, dining-room and 
kitchen, also cloakrooms and gymnasium. 
The entire cost, including furniture and 
equipment, is $15,300, about four-fifths of 
which was paid in or subscribed by 160 dif- 
ferent persons previous to dedication day 


NEW TOLEDO PASTOR 


Rev. P. W. Sinks, who has assumed leader- 
ship in Second of Toledo, was educated. in 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., Boston 
University School of Theology, Oberlin Semi- 
nary and Potomac University. For two and 
a half years’ he served as a public school 
teacher. His pastoral experience has been 
wide and varied. While a student in Boston 
University, Mr. Sinks served churches of the 
Christian Connection in Fall River, Mass., 
1877-80, and Boston, 1880-85. Then followed 
pastorates in Berea, 0O., 1885-86; Detroit, 
Mich., 1886-87 ; Painesville, O., 1SST-97; Youngs- 
town, O., 1897-1901; Ridgway, Pa., 1901-05; 
Tampa, Fla., 1906-10; acting pastor Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, 1910-11. 

For a few months, in interim of pastorates, 
he served the Anti-Saloon League. Among 
his writings are: Communion Wines, a dis- 
cussion of Bible Wines, Jesus and the Chil- 
dren, Popular Amusements and the Christian 
Life, About Money (talks to the young), 
Whittlers of the Word of God. For two years 
he edited the Sunday school lesson notes in 
“Central Congregationalist’” when published 
in Michigan. 

CINCINNATI 

Walnut Hills has closed another year with- 
out deficit, the Easter offering of nearly $700 
witnessing to the loyalty and good will of 
the people. Dr. D. M. Pratt has entered upon 
the twelfth year of his pastorate, the longest 
term of service in the history of the church. 

Plymouth has called Mr. F, L. Fagley, re- 
cently professor of philosophy at Moore’s Hill 
College, Ind., having just graduated, after 
nine years of educational work, from Oberlin 
Seminary. Under his leadership the parish 
is expecting to proceed, at an early day, to 
the erection of an edifice, the main auditorium 
of which will cost approximately $20,000. 
His acceptance of its call gives the church, in 
scholarship and executive ability, a leadership 
it has previously been unable to command. 


Bellevue, First, Rev. G. LeGrand Smith. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary was celebrated 
May 11-18. The last two days were occupied 
with sessions of Ohio State Conference. Pre- 
ceeding these there were addresses by Rey. 
D. L. Leonard, D.D., associate editor of the 
“Missionary Review of the World,” pastor 
1888-92, on The Significance of Seventy-five 
Years in the Life of a Church; and by Rey. 
S. W. Meek of Rootstown, pastor 1879-88, on 
The Value of the Church to Community. The 

Ladies’ Union held a_ historical 


Newly dedicated edifice at Dover, O., Rev. L. v. Aldrich, pastor 
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| meeting, and in the evening an 
informal reception and reminiscence 
meeting. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Dr. C. K. Swartz, 
professor in the geological depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University, 
pastor 1892-1902. The communion 
service was conducted by former 
pastors, assisted by Prof. A. H. 
Currier of Oberlin. At a union 
service with the other churches of 
the town, the historical paper was 
read by Jesse Vickery, for many 
years an active member, and an ad- 
dress on The Heritage of the Past 
and a Vision of the Future, deliy- 
ered by Rev. C. R. Raymond of 
South, Brooklyn, pastor at Bellevue 
from 1903-06. A banquet and fel- 
lowship meeting was attended by 
500 people. Many “home comers” 
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REV. PERRY W. SINKS 
New pastor of Second, Toledo, O. 


were present. A handsome souvenir program 
was issued for the occasion, including the state 
conference. The church entered heartily into 
the occasion, and received from its Diamond 
Jubilee an uplift to be long remembered. 


Wauseon has celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. On June 11, 1861, it was organized with 
twelve members. Services were first held in 
the Methodist edifice, the only church building 


in town. In February, 1905, a new church 
home, the second, was dedicated, costing 
$15,000. At the anniversary exercises Rev. 
C. N. Pond and Rey. R. R. Davies, former 
pastors, preached and a union communion 


service was held. At a reminiscence service 
supper was served, followed by a service when 


another former pastor, Rev. F. E. Kenyon, 
gave the closing address. Rev. I’. BE. Dell is 
the present pastor. The church has lately 


adopted a new creed and manual. 


Painesville: Rev. BE. L. Howard of First is 
working out an interesting plan for securing 
trained Sunday school teachers. Students in 
Lake Erie College who have completed the 
regular courses of Bible study give their serv- 
ices in First’s Bible school as they are needed, 
and also in Fairport. Their training under 
Rey. Laura H. Wild, professor of Biblical 
literature in Lake Erie College and a Congre- 
gational minister, gives them special equip- 
ment for work in the laboratory of progressive 
schools. 


Columbia, under the three years’ pastorate 
of Rey. C. BE. Forbes, has made marked mate- 
rial and spiritual advances. The missionary 
offerings have increased and for the first time 
in its history the fiscal year closed with a 
balance in the _ treasury. Better still an 
Easter accession of thirteen members on con- 
fession was the largest similar addition ever 
made at one time. Emphasis on the mission- 
ary and devotional life of the church accounts 
for this steady gain. 


Springfield, First: The evening audiences 
crowd the house, giving it one of the two 
largest evening congregations in the city. 
The enthusiastic co-operation of the Brother- 
hood and the Welsh fervor of Rev. Arthur 
Evans, pastor, account for this new interest. 


Washington Street, Rev. EH. B. 
the recent communion 
of whom seyenty were 


Toledo: 
Allen, received at 
ninety-six members, 
on confession. 


Indiana 
DR. HOPKINS’S CHANGE OF FIELD 


Gary has made excellent progress under 
Rev. F. BE. Hopkins, D. D., and his resignation 
was accepted with regret. Because of the 
difficulty of securing a house in Gary, Dr. 
Hopkins has carried on his year’s work with 
residence in Chicago, and the opportunity of 
the field has been further limited by unfor- 
tunate denominational competition. The ex- 
pected growth of the city has caused the 
planting of Protestant churches far in excess 
of the immediate demand, with the result that 
pastors are ministering to little groups of 
people, with small basis of local support and 
exorbitant demands upon missionary treas- 
uries. The Congregational church, the first 
on the ground, has been drained of resources 
and members to supply a nucleus for several 
other denominational enterprises. j 
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In accepting the Congregational pastorate, 
May 1, 1910, Dr. Hopkins relied upon the sup- 
port of the steel magnates in developing an 
open-door church, with various forms of 
ministry to the great population of foreigners. 
But this kind of work has received so little 
local financial support that such a program 
seems for the present impracticable. 

In the Park Manor congregation 
to Pilgrim, Englewood, where Dr. 
was pastor for a decade, are many 
of his old parish. 


adjacent 
Hopkins 
members 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 


Bethesda. The Bethesda Committee of 
First, Evanston, consisting of Messrs. James 
Lyman, A. L. Fanning, Frank McCulloch, W. 
L. Richardson, T. A. Somerville and the pas- 
tor, Dr. W. T. McElveen, have acquired a 
fine three-story residence on Beethoven Place 
for a settlement house to co-operate with 
Bethesda. It is to be the residence of Bethes- 
da’s pastor, Rey. John Best, his paid helpers 
and a number of volunteer settlement work- 
ers. Mr. J. M. Sherman of New First has 
given all the furniture of his west side home 
for the use of Bethesda House. It is the aim 
to make Bethesda Mission more and more of 
a church, but also of a settlement. It is felt 
that in this community the church must be 
institutional to be successfully inspirational 
and inspirational to be successfully institu- 
tional. 

Waveland Avenue. On a recent Sunday, the 
pastor, Rey. P. W. Yarrow, accompanied by 
choir and choir master, Mr. J. B. Trowbridge, 
a company of thirty-two in all, conducted 
service in Second, Oak Park, in exchange 
with its pastor, Rev. E. D. Gaylord, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Crosby Adams and/)choir, al- 
together a company of twenty-five. This ex- 
change of ministers and musicians between 
a suburban and a city church was greatly 
enjoyed by the people in both parishes. 


H. S. Roblee closed a 


to accept a call to 


Sycamore: Rey. 
three years’ pastorate, 
succeed Sec. R. W. Gammon in Decatur. On 
May 7 twenty-six were received to member- 
ship by the retiring pastor and seven chil- 
dren baptized. During Mr. Roblee’s pastor- 
ate the edifice has been enlarged at a cost of 
$12,000, all provided for at the dedication, 
and theenlarged equipment has been matched 
by substantial spiritual gains. Mr. Roblee 
has proven himself a strong leader in the 
general work, especially in the promotion of 
the Brotherhood, and his retention, in a 
change of pastorates, in the Illinois fellow- 
ship is a matter of common congratulation. 


Lombard, which delightfully entertained 
the last meeting of Chicago Association, is 


unusually well equipped with sogeial rooms 
and, in addition, it houses the village library. 
Among its former pastors are two theolog- 
ians of note: Rev. Charles Caverno, LL. D., 
and Rev. J. M. Campbell, D.D. Dr. Caverno, 
since giving up the pastorate, has continued 
his residence in Lombard and is actively in- 
terested in the work of the church and the 
larger interests of the Kingdom. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. W. A. Bilis, is doing excel- 
lent work in this attractive suburban field. 


Wisconsin 


Nekoosa: Rey. G. A. Hood, after a year and 
a-half recruiting from his breakdown in Col- 
orado, has taken charge of this, the only 
English-speaking church in a_ paper-mill 
town with a country of small fruit growers 
and dairy farmers surrounding. This gives 
opportunity among mill workers, and also ‘to 
develop the country church in a modern way 
a social center; in preparation for which he 
has taken the short course in horticulture 
and dairying in the Iowa State Agricultural 
College; and is already co-operating with the 
Agricultural Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Princeton: Rey. A. Amundsen, pastor of the 
Congregational and Methodist Episcopal 
-churches in a town of about 1,500 population, 
writes hopefully of the federation, each hav- 
ing been for several years too weak to main- 
tain a pastor. The congregations are grow- 
ing and the united Sunday schools are in an 
especially flourishing condition. Thus far 
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the uniting of the work under one pastor, 
while each church retains its own organiza- 
tion and contributes to its own missionary 
boards, is encouraging. Three other like 
cases in the state illustrate the wisdom of 
the federation movement. 


Shullsburg: Rev. W. M. Weeks, after sev- 
eral years of depletion and great discourage- 
ment coming near to dissolution, is having a 
resurrection under the lead of its present 
pastor. The attendance, Sunday school and 
prayer meetings, are greatly increased and 
still growing. Seven have recently united 
with the prospect of more soon. No such 
good news has come from this church for 
years. 


Racine, Park Avenue: Rey. A. J. Burton. 
The growth of this church and Sunday school 
demands larger accommodations. A new site 
more central than the old has been procured, 
a building committee appointed, plans and 
specifications for a modern building to cost 
$30,000 have been secured. 


The West 


North Dakota 


Highland: An interesting method of secur- 
ing funds for a new edifice was put into 
effect by members of this rural parish, about 
twelve miles from Sawyer. Forty acres of 
land were rented and, on the day set for 
planting, every one gathered with teams and 
machinery. The ground was put in shape 
and planted in a single day with wheat. 
Lunch was served by the ladies of the parish 
and every one had a fine time along with a 
good day’s work. Now all await a good 
crop. 


Grand Forks: Rev. C. C. Warner of Crooks- 
ton, Minn., began work in April. Restoration 
of the Congregational interests includes erec- 
tion of a $18,000 building, with site costing 
$3,000. Pending the completion of the build- 
ing there will be no local preaching, but Mr. 
Warner serves the Home Missionary Society 
as a general missionary supplying Orr, Law- 
ton, Brocket and Kelso. 


Iowa 


Cedar Falls: Rev. E. E. Day, while rela- 
tively small, contains three men who are of 
unusual note in Iowa. Pres. H. H. Seerley of 
the Iowa State Teachers College, with a 
yearly enrollment of 2,700 students, has re- 
cently received many honors upon the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service with 
that institution. He has been during all of 
that time a loyal member of this church, 
regular in attendance upon services, generous 
in contributions of means and strength to 
the work, chosen each year as. moderator at 
the annual meeting. Mr. Roger Leavitt, 
moderator of the state conference, is a deacon 
and although serving upon many committees, 
both national and local, representing Congre- 
gational interests, is an active worker in the 
local church and seldom absent from any 
service. A member of the State Board of 
Hducation controlling all of the higher educa- 
tional institutions of Iowa, he is also a 
trustee of Iowa College at Grinnell. Prof. 
C. A. Fullerton, at the head of the depart- 
ment of public school music in the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, is chorister in the 
local church and chairman of its missionary 
committee. He is also president of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association and chair- 
man of its committee appointed to investi- 
gate the matter of Sunday school music. 
These men and other who might be named 
add strength to the local church, and give 
additional evidence that Congregationalists 
are not behind members of other denomina- 
tions in their active interest, both in the 
things of the Kingdom and in the temporary 
interests which claim the attention of men. 


Red Oaks: The Sunday evening committee 
of the Brotherhood conducted a_ series of 
Opera House services which began in April, 
with an audience of 700 people, and were 
maintained for several weeks with increasing 
interest. In addition to short talks by the 
pastor, Rev. G. BE. Wood, on practical sub- 
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jects, with excellent music by orchestra and 
male choir, moying pictures are shown each 
week. Among the films used are: Life of 
Moses, Peking, Customs of the Buddhists, 
The Fight against Tuberculosis and Prob- 
lems of the Wage Earners in Great Cities. 
The pastor believes the pictures to be “a 
power for good.” 


Dubuque, First’s prestige for large evening 
congregations is being well maintained under 
the administration of Dr. H. L. Milligan. 
On a recent Sunday the Masons attended in a 
body and on Mothers’ Day the Modern Wood- 
men. A series of sermons on Seven Kinds of 
Men in Dubuque has been accompanied by 
successful efforts to interest men in other 
groups. A processional, with banners from, 
Eagle Point Branch Sunday School to First 
was a special feature Haster Sunday, when 
twenty-three were received to membership. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City: Harrison Avenue Congre- 
gational Church held its first teacher train- 
ing commencement exercises June 4, gradu- 
ating a class of nine from the International 
teacher training course. Rey. C. G. Murphy, 
state superintendent, preached the bacca- 
laurate sermon and presented the diplomas. 
The church was prettily decorated in the 
class. colors, white and gold, Rev. C. J. 
Christianson is pastor. 


Arizona 


Tombstone: Rev. A. J. Benedict, the Con- 
gregational bishop of the Sulphur Springs 
Valley, has been selling the recent Bible 
number of The Congregationalist among the 
pioneer families of his scattered congrega- 
tions, using his local paper, the “Valley Her- 
ald,” to acquaint his people with the charac- 
ter of what he is pleased to call “this great 
paper.” He recognizes, what is too often 
overlooked by home missionaries, that the 
people of the little church especially need the 
broadened vision of the great paper. 


Montana 


Great Falls, Rev. E. BE. Flint. <A little more 
than two years ago this church was talking 
of disbanding. The membership was small; 
the’ house of worship a discredit. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, Mr. Flint came and a new edifice 
was one of the first things aimed at, for grow- 
ing congregations soon made it a necessity. 
The building recently dedicated is one of the 
most modern and finest of the Northwest. 
It is built of a red. Montana stone. The main 
auditorium seats 450, seated with circular 
pews; the Sunday school room, consisting of 
ten separate classrooms, five below and five 
in gallery, is easily thrown into the audito- 
rium by two folding doors; this together 
with the ladies’ parlor makes a combined 
seating capacity of 850. It is finished in mis- 
sion style, with hardwood floors in audito- 
rium and all vestibules. There is provision 
made for boys’ gymnasium and clubrooms, to 
be finished later; with a strong organization 
of Boy Scouts and a flourishing Young Men’s 
Congregational Club, this part of the build- 
ing is much needed. The cost of the building 
thus far is $41,000. All the money is raised, 
with generous support from the Church 
Building Society. 


Wyoming 


Buffalo, Rev. C. G. Miller. An event of re- 
cent interest was the laying of the corner 
stone for the proposed new edifice, the cere- 
monial being performed by Supt. W. B. D. 
Gray. Mrs. Gray preached the sermon and 
other pastors participated. 


The South 


West Virginia 


Huntington recently laid, with impressive 
public ceremony, the corner stone of its new 
$35,000 edifice. It is to be colonial in style, 
and will be one of the finest in the Southern 


Ohio fellowship. The new pastor, Rev. J. L. - 
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Hoyt, is proving an effective and popular 
leader. Awaiting the new edifice the church, 
through the fraternal courtesy of their He- 
brew neighbors, is holding services in the 
Jewish temple. This spirit of large-hearted 
and affectionate fellowship is making a 
marked and favorable impression on the city. 
Congregations are growing, and the church 


“making evident gains even under the tempo- 


rarily unfayorable conditions. Huntington, 
the second and most rapidly growing city in 
the state, opens the way for a splendidly ex- 
panding enterprise. 


Kentucky 


Newport, a part of Greater Cincinnati, has 
made marked gains the past year under Rey. 
James Hyslop, recently of Michigan. The 
Easter offering totaled the surprising amount 
for this church of $550. Plans are under way 
for extensive improvement of the auditorium 
and property in general. 


Alabama 


Birmingham, Pilgrim: Rev. George Eaves, 
has decided unanimously to immediately pro- 
ceed to adequately finish its chapel inte- 
rior at an approximate cost of $1,500, in addi- 
tion to the work Jast year, of about $600, on 
the Boys’ Department. At the same meeting 
the Apportionment Plan was accepted for the 
year and a subscription made to the needs of 
Ashland. 


Ashland’s disaster by cyclone recently re- 
ported bids fair to prove a boon. The new 


building is to be erected near the city square 
and will be much more suitable for effective 
and dignified work. 


The Pacific Coast 


California 


RETIREMENT OF CALIFORNIA VETERAN 


Los Angeles, Garvanza: Rev. N. L. Rowell, 
who recently retired from the ministry, was 
_born in Lawrence, N. Y., in 1841, attended the 
common school and academy of his native 
town till he was seventeen years old, when 
with an older brother he journeyed to Pike’s 
Peak with the throngs who went in search of 
gold. After a year’s absence he returned to 
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his old home, embraced Christ and -almost 
immediately began to “prophesy,” as he de- 
lights to phrase the preaching of the gospel. 
A little later he began to study for the min- 
istry. During his course he preacbed in vari- 


ous places in New Hampshire. He then 
served Free Baptist churches in Boston, 
Manchester, N. H., Biddeford, Me., and in 


1875 accepted a call to Twenty-fifth Street 
Church, New York City, laboring there with 
marked success until failing health necessi- 
tated a change, when he accepted a call to 
San Francisco, Cal., where he built a commo- 
dious building and cleaned up a long-stand- 
ing debt. During this pastorate he: received 
the degree of D.D. from Hillsdale College, 


Michigan. As a health measure Dr. Rowell 
removed to Southern California and in 1896 


united with the Congregational denomination 
while in the pastorate at Redondo Beach. 
Soon after he was called to Central Avenue, 
Los Angeles, where he remained nearly ten 
years, building practically two churches and 
organizing a strong working force for right- 
eousness. Feeling the need of a change, Dr. 
Rowell accepted a call to Garvanza, where he 
lived and labored for more than three years 
with gratifying success. To the regret of the 


congregation and community he recently re- 
signed, haying rounded out a ministry of 
about fifty years. The chureh adopted ap- 


propriate resolutions at a reception tendered 
him as he closed his ministerial labors. 


Mentone: Mark the distinguished ability of 
some of our pastors in small churches! At 
this little village, near Redlands, existing 
largely for its tubercular people, has resided 
Rev. George Robertson and his capable wife 
for eighteen years. Their abilities have been 
known by many in the Conference, but his 
heart and life have been bestowed freely upon 
the ‘families of the village and the _ sick. 
When the Baptists created their university at 
Redlands, a couple of years ago, they asked 
Mr. Robertson to give instruction in geology. 
Now they call him to full professorship in 
biology and geology. ‘The large duties of the 
chair may demand all his time, but the little 
church is anxious that he should continue to 
preach. 


Pasadena, Lake Avenue: A special week’s 
evangelistic meeting was held this spring in 


which Prof. P. B. Stout, the singing evan- 
gelist, co-operated with the pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Lash. Mr. Stout, a Baptist, is a broad, 
sweet-spirited,’ heart-convincing singer. The 


New edifice of Great Falls, Mont., Rev. £. E. Flint, pastor 
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REV. N. L. ROWELL 


Los Angeles pastor who retires after a ministry of fifty 
years 


meetings were wholesome. A considerable 
group of young and old are being received 
into the chureh. This in addition to the 


completion of an ‘excellent Bible School Hall 
and pipe organ makes a gratifying year, ma- 
terial and spiritual, for the pastor and his 


wife, both workers of superior charm and 
effectiveness. , 
Claremont rejoices in the decision of Rev. 


George Irving to remain as associate pastor. 
An alluring offer had come from Pasadena 
to the secretaryship of the Y. M. C. A. with 
a fine new building and salary of $3,000, a 
work to which he was for years accustomed. 
But he chose rather the college atmosphere of 
Pomona and the good fellowship of the church 
at a salary of $1,500. His work among the 
young people has been notable, and both he 
and his wife are held in rare esteem. 


Long Beach has taken the support of youth- 
ful Oneonta. This is in accord with the sug- 
gestion of the board of directors which seeks 
to yoke strong organizations with the weak 
or young, by taking their financial support 
until able to take care of themselves. In 
this way First of Los Angeles becomes finan- 
cially responsible for all our present charges 
in the Imperial Valley. 


raised for a 

Rev. HB. R. 
Congregational bishop 
for the county of Kern and is now in the 
fourteenth year of service. This is practically 
the only church of the conference to have its 
Mexican Branch. Here Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nava, graduates of the American Board 
School in Mexico, are doing an excellent work. 


Bakersfield: 
fine new structure. 
Fuller, is a veritable 


A fund is being 
The pastor, 


Sierra Madre: Rey. J. M. Campbell and the 
parish also have suffered bereavement in the 
passing away of his wife the day preceding 
Easter. The dauntless faith and spirit of Dr. 
Campbell were manifested in his meaningful 
conduct of the Easter services as usual. 


Chula Vista: After the erection of a beauti- 
ful new building and augmenting the strength 
of the congregation in a large way, the pas- 
tor, Rev. Edward McLellan, has been lured 
back to his former home and church in Eng- 
land. 


National City: Old in service but young in 
heart is Rev. E. 8. Hill, who returns to a 
former pastorate here after an interval of 
several years. 


Avalon: Four persons recently united on 
confession. Rey. M. A. Martin is pastor. 
NEW LOS ANGELES EDIFICE 


Four years ago in the heart of a district of 
12,000 people was organized Church of the 
Messiah with twenty-four members, the only 
one in all that section. Among these homes 
of every creed, many of them, too, of great 
affluence and culture, any church which 
would unite them in itself must offer a wide 
ministry. This has been accomplished by Rev. 
S. R. Fisher and his accomplished wife. In 
the beginning a chapel was constructed in 
three days, yet in such taste as to be quite 
attractive. The Congregational idea has 
proved its unitive value. Over a score of 
denominational inheritances are represented 
in its membership, now numbering 225, with a 
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Bible school of 350. Another step forward 
architecturally has been the erection of a 
second chapel costing $15,000. The lots which 
it partially occupies have advanced in value 
in five years from $7,500 to $15,000. Some day 
there will be fulfilled the whole plan for a 
noble structure of which the present new 
building will be a component part. The style 
is Tudor gothic, its materials of red pressed 
brick and re-enforced concrete. The room 
beneath the auditorium will be used by the 
Sunday school. The interior of the audito- 
rium retains several features of the older 
ritualistic churches, with beautiful opales- 
eent glass in its windows and other rich 
ornamentation. At the dedication services the 
sermons were preached by Rev. J. H. Wil- 
liams and by Pres. J. A. Blaisdell of 
Pomona College. Other services of dedication 
followed on succeeding Sundays. In its stra- 
tegie locality and with its splendid beginning, 
the Church of the Messiah enters a great work 
for Congregationalism and Christ’s Kingdom. 
A child of home missions, it will be a mighty 
source of supply in aggressive work. 

Los Angeles: Pico Heights, with much re- 
joicing, has been celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. J. M. 
Schaeffle. In that time he has seen the 
membership grow from a half dozen to 3800. 
His hold on the affections of the community 
is indicated by a record of weddings and 
funerals seldom equalled by any city minis- 
ter. ‘The anniversary sermon was preached 
in the morning by the pastor. Iu the after- 
noon at a fellowship meeting, many ministers 
both of our own and of other denominations 
spoke. In the evening Dr. D. F. Fox of 
Pasadena preached. Five years ago the build- 
ing was enlarged at an expense of $8,000. It 
was fitting that the thanksgiving of the an- 
niversary should be turned to dissolving the 
deficit, which was practically accomplished. 
The twenty years of Mr. Schaefile’s residence 
in Los Angeles has also been marked by the 
coterminous life of our church at Hyde Park, 
of which he has been the only pastor. 

Bethany: The men employed their patriotic 
energy on Memorial Day in the erection of a 
suitable building. Fortunate in possessing 
a large group of mechanics, the congregation, 
encouraged by the ladies and sustained by- 
their refreshments, completed the structure 
in the one day. 

First: Irom Pacific Seminary 
Tuttle comes as assistant pastor. He will be 
director of religious education, through the 
channels of the Bible school, Y. P. S. C. BE. 
and the like. 

East: Rey. Thomas J. Brown, who has re- 
cently taken up this field, was born in Onta- 


Rev. His: 


rio. He spent the early years of his life on 
a farm, where he developed a robust phy- 
sique. After attending the public schools of 


Canada he completed his education at Albert 
College, Ontario. Subsequently he took up a 
ecoursé of study in philosophy in the Chicago 
Seminar of Science and was graduated in 
1905. He was led to Christ in a quiet way in 


his own home and, entering the ministry, be- 
He 
served the 

Waupun, 


eareer of Christian . usefulness. 
Wiseonsin in 1886 and 
parishes: Mukwonago, 


gan a 
went to 
following 
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Reedsburg (Presbyterian), Lancaster, for 
seven years and Darlington. Then followed 
service in Vermillion, S. D., and three and a 
half years in Chicago as pastor of Grace, be- 
fore accepting an unsolicited call to Los An- 
geles. Mr. Brown was chaplain of Wisconsin 
Penitentiary for three and a half years, and 
appointed state delegate to the National 
Prison Association which convened at St. 
Paul. He also served as Grand Chaplain of 
A. F. and A. M. for Wisconsin for eight years. 


Oregon 


SUNNYSIDE’S NEW EDIFICE 


An event in the Congregational circles of 
Oregon was the dedication of Sunnyside’s 
new stone house of worship in Portland. For 
nineteen years Rev. J. J. Staub and his wife 
have labored in this, their only field, and the 
reward. of their consecrated effort was at- 
tained when, as part of the service of dedica- 
tion, Dr. Dyott, on behalf of the donor, Mrs. 
E. A. Beaty, and the members of the church, 
consecrated a beautiful window in the audi- 
torium as a perpetual memorial of their de- 
voted labors. Another window was dedi- 
cated to Mr. §. C. Pier, long superintendent 
of the Sunday school and chief burden bearer 
in the finances, as well as chairman of the 
Oregon Home Missionary Board. 


The edifice is of gray sandstone, complete 


in every detail for efficiency, and has attracted 
wide attention for its rare combination of 
utility with dignity and beauty. Church 
building committees from all over the North- 
west have visited it as a preliminary to de- 
ciding upon their own plans. 

The total cost, with furniture, and when 
the basement is fitted up will be fully 
$46,000. Seven thousand dollars were raised 
at the dedication service. Former superin- 
tendent C. F. Clapp conducted the financial 
part of the exercises. Dr. G. E. Paddock, 
home missionary superintendent, and Dr. 
L. R. Dyott of First delivered addresses. The 
dedicatory service was read by the pastor, 
Rey. J. J. Staub. Sunnyside now has an edi- 
fice second to none in the West, and with its 
seating capacity of 1,500 will be able to meet 
the demands of its present constituency for 
years to come. : 


Huntington: The temporary service.of Rey. 
BE. L. Morse, begun in November and closing 
last month, has restored to the community a 
work which had been intermitted for eighteen 
months. Two new fields have been opened 
up—Robinett, the shipping station for two 
thrifty highland towns, Richland and Half- 
Way; the other, Copperfield, the seat of the 
famous Ox Bow Power Plant. These points 
are on the new Northwestern line, thirty-four 
and sixty-two miles north of Huntington. 
Organization at both places will soon be 
effected. , 


Salem: The Nestor of Oregon Congrega- 
tionalism, Dr. P. S. Knight, suffered the loss 
of his noble wife in May. Dr. Knight is the 
Congregational minister of longest service on 
the Pacific Coast, having begun his ministry 
here fifty-four years ago, when there were 
only five Congregational churches in the old 


New Church of the Messiah, Los Angeles, Cal., Rev. S. R. Fisher, pastor 
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Oregon Territory, comprising the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Dr. and 
Mrs. Knight had just passed the fiftieth mile- 
stone of their life together when the fatal 
illness came. 


Portland: First, Rev. L. R. Dyott, is re- 
joicing in the coming of W. H. Lewis from 
Seattle, where he was for seventeen years 
superintendent of Pilgrim’s Sunday school 
and president of the national Brotherhood in 
1910. He is a member of the firm of hydraulic 
engineers engaged in washing down hills to 
make city lots out of swamp land. He is act- 
ing as superintendent of First’s Sunday 
school and lending a hand in the Brotherhood 
movement for the entire state. 


Salem, First: Rey. P. E. Bauer, who took 
up the duties of chaplain of the state peni- 
tentiary and also the state training school, 
early in January of the present year, has re- 
signed to devote all his time to prison reform 
work. He will continue to act as chaplain of 
the above-named institutions and in addition 
will be state parole officer and organizer of 
Prison Aid Societies in all the large cities. 


Hood River, Rey. A. DB. Harris. A modern 
edifice to cost between sixteen and twenty 
thousand dollars will be built this summer. 
The material to be used will be cut stone and 
the plans call for an institutional building. 
Since the coming of Mr. Harris, October last, 
fifty-four new members, a majority of them 
adults, have united with the church. 


Condon, Rev. F. A. Ferris, has moved from 
the outskirts of the town to the business cen- 
ter and is experiencing a marked advance. 
Forty members have united in the past six 
months. 


Washington 


Sprague: Rey. Jonathan Hdwards recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coming to the state from Seranton, Pa, He 
has seen great changes in Washington Con- 
gregationalism. His first pastorate was West- 
minster of Spokane, which he left after a 
pastorate of five years to become connected 
with Whitman College, Walla Walla. Few 
clergymen have enjoyed the privilege of see- 
ing as many churches begin and flourish as 
Mr. Edwards has. He was a stimulating 
factor in organizing and fostering twenty-two 
churches in the state. His daughter, Rosine 
Edwards, now Mrs. M. R. Stuart of North 
Yakima, studied for the ministry and assisted 
her father for a number of years. She is now 
superintendent of the educational department 
of the North Yakima Sunday school. Mr. 
Edwards wrote the first pamphlet on Marcus 
Whitman, and he is the author of the “His- 
tory of Spokane County.” 


North Yakima, First, Rey. E. A. King. 
Twenty-five members recently joined, making 
now a total of 150 during the past two and 
one-half years. The Sunday school has grown 
from 50 to 250. Dr. Lowther, one of the 
deacons, conducts a Bible class of over sey- 
enty-five members. The Brotherhood is pro- 
moting the cause of anti-tuberculosis by hold- 
ing public meetings and bringing prominent 
lecturers to the city. 


Toppenish, Rey. C. H. Curtis, was organ- 
ized Feb. 17, 1911. Until May 1 the pulpit has 
been supplied by ministers from North 
Yakima. Mr. Curtis comes from People’s 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn., to look after a 
ranch and has taken up his residence in this 
growing reservation city. 


Sunnyside, Rev. H. F. Burgess, has with- 
drawn from the famous Federated church and 
has begun the erection of a fine new build- 
ing. Mr. Burgess was elected moderator of 
the Yakima Association at its last meeting. 


Moxee, Rev. C. T. Cooley. The Sunday 
school has taken up mission work in the foot- 
hills among nine families deprived of church 
privileges. The church is fast becoming a 
social center for the community. 


Elk, Rey. H. L. Preston. This is a lumber 
mill town. A Sunday school contest recently 
closed raised the attendance in six weeks 
from 45 to 119. A contest in benevolent con- 
tributions is now on. 
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1 July 1911 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Talk with Charles Stelzle 


Eight Years as a Labor Apostle 
By H. A. B. 


He did not know that I was to interview 
him when we sat down to dinner the other 
afternoon; neither did I, but he talked so 
interestingly that I was moved to pass along 
some of the things which he said. 

As the head and the front of the system- 
atic effort which the Presbyterian Church 
has been making for the last eight years to 
bring church and industrial workers into 
closer sympathy, Mr. Stelzle has come to 
occupy a distinctive and powerful place in 
American organized Christianity. Other de- 
nominations may institute commissions and 
appoint secretaries; the Federal Council, 
representing different denominations, may in- 
stitute a department of social service; but 
all these later undertakings, commendable 
though they may be in themselves, will have 
to go to school to Charles Stelzle. He has 
broken the paths and deserves the credit 
that belongs to pioneer work. The steadi- 
ness, the poise and quiet confidence of his 
bearing today show that his ability has 
grown with his work. 

The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
now intrusts him with the expenditure an- 
nually of about $40,000, which he utilizes in 
various kinds of propaganda. He has access 
weekly to hundreds of labor papers. He has 
charge of the Labor Temple in New York 
City, which for the last year has been ren- 
dering notable service for working people 
‘and their families on the lower Hast Side. 
He comes and goes constantly throughout the 
country addressing ministerial, ecclesiastical 
and labor gatherings. He conducts a corre- 
spondence course in Applied Christianity 
for preachers, and is pushing a movement 
to pull labor unions out of meeting places 
connected with saloons. In order that min- 
isters may know at first hand the problems 
of organized labor, he started, seven years 
ago, the plan of having ministerial associa- 
tions send fraternal delegates to Central 
Labor unions. This plan is now in operation 
in about 150 cities. “Labor Sunday” was 
also originated by Mr. Stelzle. The frater- 
nal delegate and Labor Sunday plans have 
since received the hearty and unanimous in- 
dorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Stelzle’s latest task is that of 
serving as dean of the social service depart- 
ment of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. He is popular and influential 
alike in church and labor circles. The Pres- 
‘byterian Assembly at its recent Atlantic 
City meeting showed its regard for him in 
unmistakable ways. His work is now as 
firmly entrenched as is that of home and 
foreign missions. 

But it was not ever thus. When eight 
years. ago he left a church in St. Louis at 
the call of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, and began to make his first. yen- 
tures toward bringing church influence to 
bear upon men in the ranks of industry, he 
had to chart his own course against much in- 
difference and opposition. He began in 
Minneapolis, where the ministers and elders 
were first lukewarm, and only consented at 
last to his addressing a general meeting on 
condition that an elder in good and regular 
standing should first censor his address. He 
camped down on that city for two months, 
intent upon winning out there if possible; 
and at last carrying his main points, was 
heartened to go on with his campaign of 
arousement and mediation. 

_ Today Mr. Stelzle says that he finds min- 
_isters generally responsive to his approaches 
and the churches as a rule sympathetic with 
his aims. To be sure it has happened now 
and then in the last eight years that he has 
taken a decided position that looked toward 
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siding with the laboring classes; that threats 
of withdrawal of support from the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions have been 
made by wealthy laymen, but his associates 
in the New York office have valiantly stood 
by him, and if any money has been lost it 


REV, CHARLES STELZLE 


has been more than made good by offerings 
from other sources. 

Mr. Stelzle is in such constant communi- 
cation with leaders of organized labor that 
our conversation naturally drifted to them. 
He believes in their utmost sincerity and 
speaks in terms of high praise of certain 
men among them, like Treasurer Lennon of 
the American Federation of Labor, who he 
says joined the church three years ago and 
is one of the most devoted Christian men 
whom Mr. Stelzle knows. He looks upon 
Samuel Gompers as a man of statesmanlike 
qualities and of real honesty of purpose, who, 
though he may be nearing the natural end 
of his period of large usefulness, has never- 
theless been a tower of strength to the labor 
cause. Mr. Stelzle estimates that the social- 
istic element in organized labor in America 
amounts today to not more than one-seventh 
of its membership. He attends the annual 
conventions and thinks that as a rule they 
are marked by discretion, discrimination and 
good sense. He says it is more easy to 
stampede a Presbyterian General Assembly 
than an annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Stelzle really believes that churches 
and manual workers of the land are coming 
into closer sympathy, yet he would like to 
see the principles of scientific management 
apply to all church work, some of which con- 
sists of nothing more than the grinding of 
the old grist without any appreciable results. 
He finds the churches often backward in 
supporting legislation looking to the abolition 
of child labor and other desirable reforms ; 
he does not believe in the minister preaching 
much on social problems, but would have 
him so inspire and guide his people that they 
would go out and accomplish needed reforms 
in business, politics and industrial life. 

One of the many services which Mr. 
Stelzle and his staff are rendering is in the* 
nature of the widely heralded work of the 
Pittsburgh Survey. He and his men, for ex- 
ample, at the request of Cleveland ministers 
have for months been studying that city on 
all its sides with a view to suggesting in 
time, after the material collected has been 
digested, how the religious and social forces 
can combine for social betterment and public 
morals. Any one who talks with Mr. Stelzle 
on this line finds he has the true spirit of the 
scientific investigator, who will not propose 
a cure until he has gathered all his facts and 
surveyed the field in its entirety. He and 
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his men have been doing something of this 
sort recently for Hlizabeth, N. J.; and more 
and more his office staff is likely to be called 
into requisition for such work. 

One of the minor yet important accom- 
plishments of Mr. Stelzle this last month has 
been to arbitrate with two others the cause 
of a New York Times pressman, discharged 
for drunkenness but ordered back by his 
union. When the case became a mooted one, 
then the union asked for arbitration. The 
Times appointed the publisher of the New 
York World, while the Pressmen’s Union ap- 
pointed its president, and the two selected 
Mr. Stelzle as th third man, making him 
chairman of the committee and therefore the 
real arbiter, Five afternoons were spent in 
listening to the testimony of forty-five men, 
and though Mr. Stelzle is himself a trade 
unionist, he with the facts before him did 
not hesitate to decide against the union and 
its pressman ‘upon the main point of issue, 
and upon at least half a dozen others which 
were brought into the case. 

It is good to have such a man as Charles 
Stelzle, with his large fund of common sense, 
his warm sympathies and his rational pro- 
gram, going about the country prodding up 
the churches of all denominations to their 
responsibilities, calming down fractious and 
unreasonable labor men, standing for justice 
to all classes, and thus helping to bring in 
the golden day. 


The Softening Process in 
Education 


In the judgment of many thete is peril in 
the fact that at one end of our educational 
system we have the kindergarten, bowing 
with almost idolatrous reverence before the 
untaught inclinations of the child in its 
effort to make the work of education as en- 
joyable as a game, and at the other end the 
university with its wide-open elective sys- 
tem tending to breed distaste for hard 
courses or for studies in which the young 
people do not already feel a warm interest. 
We shall not rear up sturdy character by 
too much humoring of individual taste, which 
is often abnormal in intellectual as in other 
directions. Mr. Dooley indicates a weakness 
in the present method where he says, ‘“To- 
day the college president takes the young 
man into a Turkish room and gives him a 
cigarette, and says, ‘Now, my dear boy, what 
special branch of larnin’ would ye like to 
have studied for ye, by one of our compitint 
professors?’ ’—Charles Reynolds Brown, in 
“The Cap and Gown.” 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 
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In the Congregational Circle 


As the annual meeting of the Education 
Society comes round again, Congregational- 
ists have another chance to survey one of 
the two fields in which they have played a 
pre-eminent part. The reports made to the 
meeting in the Congregational House last 
Tuesday were cheering in many respects. 
The financial statement, considered in the 
light of the more general adoption of the 
Apportionment Plan, is somewhat significant. 
In 1909 contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals were $58,000; last year they were 
$86,000, a gain of more than fifty per cent. 


ELEVEN CENTS A DAY 


A Student at the Nebraska State Normal 
School Lives on Eleven Cents a Day 
and Reaches a High Standard of 
Health and Efficiency 


Just how little a person can eat and keep 
in good health and first-class physical con- 
dition is a question that doesn’t interest the 
average person who has. the means with 
which to gratify all the desires of a normal 
appetite. It happens however, that the nu- 
tritive value of a food is seldom measured by 
its cost. Dietetic experiments along this 
line yield some rather astonishing results. 

Mr. J. Alfred Hanna, a student of the 
Nebraska State Normal School, recently 
made some dietetic experiments on himself 
_ and was surprised to learn that the foods 

which supply the greatest amount of 
strength and. endurance and which satisfy 
all the cravings of a normal appetite are the 
foods that cost the least. 

While conducting an individual self- 
boarding experiment Mr. Hanna completed 
five weeks of summer school at a cost of 
$1.18 a week for food. One week his menu 
cost an average of eleven cents a day. An- 
other week he lived a little more luxuriously 
on twenty-four cents a day, while on other 
days the average expense amounted to eight- 
een cents a day. 

The opinions of scientific men vary widely 
as to what constitutes a proper daily ration 
for an individual. Common sense teaches 
us, however, that the season, bodily condi- 
tion, size, occupation and other considera- 
tions enter into the question as to how much 
food should be eaten. When Mr. Hanna 
was living on eleven cents a day his daily 
menu with cost of each item was as follows: 
Milk, three cents; eggs, three cents; bread, 
two cents; shredded wheat biscuit, three 
cents. On this daily ration this college stu- 
dent attained the highest mental and phys- 
ical efficiency. He found himself enjoying 
the best of health and also found that he 
could accomplish much more each day than 
he could on a more elaborate and more ex- 
pensive dietary. 

If Mr. Hanna had cared to try the experi- 
ment, he would have found that he could 
have dispensed with all other foods and lived 
on shredded wheat biscuit with milk and a 
little fruit and on this diet could have 
reached the highest physical strength and 
mental alertness. This has been demon- 
strated over and over again in hundreds of 
cases. Shredded wheat contains all the 
strength-giving material in the whole wheat 
grain made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. The crisp, porous 
shreds enable the stomach to quickly and 
easily take up all the nutritive material in 
the wheat, while the bran coat of the wheat, 
which is scattered along the shreds, stimu- 
lates peristalsis, thereby keeping the bowels 
healthy and active. As a food for the sum- 
mer months when it is desirable to cut out 
the high-protein foods, nothing is more 
wholesome or more nourishing than shredded 
wheat, especially when combined with ber- 
ries and other fresh fruits. 
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A decrease in the number of legacies, how- 
ever, caused the total receipts to fall off 
somewhat. 

The four colleges now beneficiaries of the 
Society—Fairmount, Redfield, Kingfisher 
and Northland—are all making good progress 
in the matter of endowment. The high grade 
of attainment marked by the secondary 
schools, like Kidder Institute of Missouri, 
Gates Academy of Nebraska, Windom Insti- 
tute of Minnesota, Christian Endeavor Acad- 
emy of Wisconsin, is a cause for congratu- 
lation. Their graduates are reported as tak- 
ing high rank in the Western colleges. 
The mission schools in Utah and New Mex- 
ico comprise a third and not least interesting 
department of the Society’s work. In these 
institutions, capable, devoted teachers are 
producing big results with often inadequate 
equipment and salaries. In addition to these 
activities the Society has expended $10,000 
in aiding worthy students, 44 in colleges and 
181 in theological seminaries. 

* * 
* 


Among the new opportunities to which 
Secretary Tead would like to see his organ- 
ization press forward is the great territory 
comprising Montana, Idaho, Northern Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington and Northern Texas. In all this area 
of developing country, no college is affiliated 
with Congregationalism. Another prospec- 
tive field of influence lies among the state 
universities. Last fall, the National Coun- 
cil urged upon the Education Society the 
advisability of co-operation with the state 
conferences in a proper supervision of Con- 
gregational students in these state institu- 
tions. The Society has shared the past year 
in the support of our university pastor in 
Wisconsin, Rey. R. H. Edwards, and has 
already been approached by the [llinois Con- 
ference with regard to a similar appropria- 
tion for a pastor at its university in Urbana. 
The further development of this important 
work, as in other directions, is hampered by 
the lack of funds. Our Society is heartily 
co-operating ‘ with other denominational 
boards in the recent conferences regarding 
the possible merging of colleges. As in the 
occupation of the field with churches, over- 
looking and overlapping are not uncommon 
in the educational work, and co-operation is 
likely to be helpful. A permanent confer- 
ence of delegates and secretaries from the 
various boards is to meet twice yearly in 
New York to discuss opportunities for this 
kind of federation and economy. 

Already the Education Society is looking 
forward to the celebration of its centenary 
in 1916. This will be an opportune occa- 
sion for gathering up the unusual services 
of “the denomination that educates.” 

* * 
* 


The acceptance by Dr. A. A. Berle of 
Shawmut Church, Boston, of his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Applied Christianity, 
Tufts College, means that another Congre- 
gational minister whose pulpit and platform 
work has often been of a brilliant character 
prefers a professor’s chair to the demands 
and limitations of the regular pastorate. 
This particular department of instruction 
was instituted at Tufts some ten years ago 
with a special reference to the students in 
the Theological School who were required to 
take the courses, but they are also open to 
all the undergraduates who in considerable 
numbers will doubtless avail themselves of 
Dr. Berle’s wide knowledge of the fields 
under discussion, and his keen insight into 
the social problems of our time. Presum- 
ably he will not cease to utilize other means 
of approach to the public mind, for he is 
both a vigorous writer and a popular public 
speaker. The new work will probably lead 
to the giving up of his work at Shawmut 


| Church. 
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Dr. Berle has a natural instinct for teach- 
ing, and much of his best work in his pastor- 
ates has been in connection with the young 
people, scores of whom he has himself per- 
sonally instructed. In an article in the July 
American H. Addington Bruce describes the 
interesting educational methods which Dr. 
Berle has employed in the education of his 
own children, the photographs of two of 
whom, Miss Lena, sixteen years of age, now 
a sophomore at Radcliffe, and ‘Adolf, a 
Harvard sophomore at fifteen, appear in 
connection with the article. The former’s 
education began when she was three years 
old, when she was taught to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer in English, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, then some mathematical training 
was added. The emphasis with: her and with 
the other children was upon accuracy in 
observation and upon quick and correct 
thinking. The youngest child, Rudolph, as 
yet only nine years of age, is already in the 
high school. Dr. Berle believes that if 
parents would give as much as thirty min- 
utes a day to the education of their children 
the results would be large and beneficial. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


CLEANSE THE FOUNTAIN 
(The Adwance) 


Social service, so much emphasized at 
present, has its important claims. But 
social service must not displace spiritual 
service. It is no proper substitute for it, for 
the simple reason that it does not reach the 
source of the evil. Men may have more 
wages and fewer hours and still be as bad 
as ever. The streets and alleys may be 
cleaned, but that does not cleanse the heart. 
Families may be put in better tenements, but 
fashionable flats do not cure the social eyil. 
A poor woman may be working too hard at 
the washtub, but she may not be in half as 
much danger as the woman who has nothing 
to do. 

THE NARROWING EARTH 


(Hartford Courant) 


At Columbia University, this year, a stu- 
dious lad from China has qualified for the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Of the twenty-six 
theologues whom Yale sent out with her 
blessing yesterday to preach and to teach, 
one came to her from South America, one 
from Sweden and one from the heart of 
Turkey. When we read or hear of “the ends 
of the earth’ these days, the words have no 
such sense and thrill of remoteness in them 
as they had before Commodore Perry went 
to Japan and Dr. Yung Wing came to Hart- 
ford. 


AN UNRECOGNIZED DEBT 
(Western Recorder) 


We see a sermon on What the World 
Owes to the Baptists. It owes the New 
Testament, first and foremost, and that in- 
cludes everything of value. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
(The Continent) 


A young Lutheran pastor in Wisconsin 
recently surprised his people by annduncing 
in the pulpit that since his people were so 
determined to read Sunday newspapers he 
was going to help them by organizing a Sun- 
day newspaper club. The astonishment of 
the congregation subsided, however, when the 
preacher came to the point of taking sub- 
scriptions for the denominational paper, 
which he told them was what they and their 
children ought to be reading on Sunday in- 
stead of their secular journals. 


If we knew our brother as God knows 
him, we should never dare to despise him 


any more.—G. H. Morrison, 
aan 
oF = 
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Congregational Progress in Canada 
Good Work Across the Border 


The Congregational Union of Canada has 
just held its annual meeting at Kingston, 
Ont., enjoying the hospitality of our three 
churches in that city and their present pros- 
perity as well as the beauty of the old Royal 
City and a Saturday outing among the 
Thousand Islands. 

The happy fellowship at the meetings was 
more than usually representative, men from 
British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba 
joining hands with New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, while Quebec and Ontario were 
there as usual, and in addition Dr. A. E. 
Garvie of New College, London, from the 
Union of Dngland and Wales, the Misses 
Melville from our mission in Africa and Rey. 
F. W. Macallum and family from Constan- 
tinople. Rev. F. J. Day, M.A., of Montreal 
was our presiding officer, and the title of his 
chairman’s address, The Spiritual Renais- 
sance, happily though indirectly described 
the general aspect of our Canadian work. 

Under Mr. Day’s steady guidance our new 
organization and machinery worked so well 
and matters had been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed in committee that everything went 
through unanimously. As one delegate said, 
“There was only one moment when the de- 
bate got warm, and that was over soon.” 
Less interesting perhaps but as a working 
organization we have gained greatly in 


_ power and in team play these last few years. 


On the main extra-denominational ques- 
tions, resistance to the interference of the 
Roman Catholic Church in our marriage 
laws with its ne temere decree, and the 
resolution in favor of the proposed arbitra- 
tion treaty between Wngland and the United 
States there was absolute unanimity. 


GROWTH IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Statistics presented during the meeting 
showed a rather unexpectedly happy progress 
in all departments of our work. For the 
five-year period ending June 1, 1911, we 
have made a gain of thirty-three churches 
and thirty-four preaching stations, 2,700 
members, $450,000 in value of property and 
over $36,000 a year in the amount raised for 
all purposes and missionary contributions 
doubled. 

The comparative figures follow: 


1906 1911 
Church members, 9,584 12,204 
Organized churches, 110 143 


Preaching stations, 18 52 


Value of church property, $1,092,300 $1,547,000 
Amount raised for all 
purposes, $173,995 $210,600 


Other matters showed a similarly gratify- 
ing state of affairs. Our Foreign Society 
presented two fine young men, Rey. J. T. 
Tucker and Mr. Gordon Cottell, who will 
go out to our work in Africa during the 
coming year. The college had its best year 
financially, and a graduating class of six 
fine young fellows all now happily settled. 

The Provident Fund increased its allow- 
ance to retired ministers by fifty per cent. 
For the Home Missionary Society the execu- 
tive reported successful new work in Calgary 
and a new work for German-speaking set- 
tlers in Alberta, and it was decided to un- 


dertake grants some $3,000 over even last | 


year’s amount. From Ottawa, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Victoria 
came news of advancing work and plans for 
church extension. Locally also came news 
of aggressive work of individual churches: 
Point St. Charles’s Haster service with fifty 
new members, Zion with its new edifice on 
institutional lines, Hamilton, First, with its 
large Brotherhood and plans for a new build- 
ing and many others. 

So busy were we doing things and going 
ahead that no one had time or inclination 


to speak of that old friend called “forward 
movement.” 
Compared with the meeting in Kingston 


MR. T. B. MACAULEY 


Vice-president of the Sun Life Assurance Company 0 
Montreal, who is the new chairman of the Congregationa 
nion oJ Cancda 


fourteen years ago, a theological unity was 
also noticeable; we had come nearer to the 
center, past the place where high and low 
divide and the sermon of Rey. J. W. Pedley, 
one of our advanced men, was a warm, loy- 
ing and reverent treatment of the Atone- 
ment. 

Our new chairman for 1912 will be Mr. 
T, B. Macaulay, F. I. A., in business life 
vice-president and manager of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company and in church life a 
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member of Calvary Church, Montreal, a 
director of Welcome Hall Mission, president 
of the Canadian Men’s Own Brotherhoods 
and a strong evangelistic layman. 

Two great losses have come to our ranks 
in the year. Mr. Charles Cushing, B. C. L., 
of Montreal, an ex-chairman of our Union, 
president of our Home Missionary Society 
and a stanch and enthusiastic worker 
passed away last fall, and the union meet- 
ings were saddened by the death of Mr. 
S. H. C. Miner of Granby, as loyal and gen- 
erous @ supporter as our Canadian work 
ever had, and at the time of his death chair- 
man of our college board. 

As our churches had already recorded 
their votes on church union, no further ac- 
tion was needed on our part and none will 
be taken until the Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian churches shall have taken the vote of 
their congregations as they have decided to 
do next year. 

Toronto. W. T. G. 


Rey. Frank A. Lombard and Miss Alice 
G. Ward were married on the lawn at the 
residence of the father of the bride, Mr. 
Samuel Ward, in Newton, Mass., June 22. 
The bridegroom is dean of the Doshisha at 
Kyoto, Japan, and lecturer at the Imperial 
University. The ceremony was performed 
by his brother, Rey. Herbert Lombard, as- 
sisted by Rey. EH. M. Noyes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lombard are missionaries of the American 
Board. <A sister of Mrs. Lombard is the 
wife of Rey. Morton D. Dunning, who is a 
member’ of the faculty of the MDoghisha. 
Several of the guests at the wedding live in 
Japan, among them Rey. and Mrs. George 
Allehin of Osaka, Rev. and Mrs. C. M. War- 
ren and Tadaichi Ueda of Kyoto. 


New 


England 
_ Telephone 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE, 


GOOD FRIEND 
THE TOLL OPERATOR! 


“Oh, Daddy! you’ve been gone so long, 
and I’ve missed yousomuch. The Toll 
Operator is a good fairy to bring you to melike 
this... . . Of course, I miss you, but it’s nearly as 
good, now I can have you say good-night to me. 
Remember, Daddy, you’ve got to call me up every 
night you’re away. Good-night—here’s a kiss 
for you... . Yes, I'll call mamma now—but 

I got in first, didn’t I, Daddy ?” 


There are many Daddies, many husbands, many sons, and 
many sweethearts who are making others happy by 
giving these thoughtful greetings to those at home. 
They know there’s no red tape and no delay 

—just a call for the Toll Operator 
and the expression of 
a wish. 


and 


Telegraph 
Company 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each tnsertton. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
‘tcare The Congregationaltst” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


The Collins Inn, Great Barrington, Mass. 
lightful summer home. 
table. 


A de- 
Cheerful, airy rooms, liberal 
Inclusive terms,$12 up. Address G. A. Keeler. 


Wanted, a second-hand bell for a small, renovated 
brick church, in Virginia. Rey.Charles J. Hill, Orange, Va. 


Pigeon Cove. Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
Quiet, close to ocean. Church and trolley near. Terms 
reasonable. Apply to Mrs.C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Tourists will find pleasant accommodations, central 
location, at Miss Blake’s, 50-52 Rutland Square, Boston. 
Special care given to ladies traveling alone. Tel. Tre- 
mont 2192-L. 


A Position as a Chauffeur. A young man, 21 
years of age, best of habits, best of references, etc., as 
to character, wishes a position as chauffeur for the sum- 
mer. Harlan Augier, Barre, Mass. : 


Wanted, to find board for three children and nurse 
for two months, on farm where no other boarders are 
taken, in Catskill or Berkshire region. Send terms to 
Cox, 262 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Rooms at Seashore Cottage torent. The best of 
running water, modern plumbing, big verandas, excel- 
lent bathing, boating and-fishing. Prices right. Address 
Mrs. H. D. Hemenway, Crescent Beach, Ct. 


Wanted. Position as companion in a private family. 
Have had a number of years’ experience as such,and can 
give best of references. Address Miss M. Williams, care 
of Mrs. George M. Bassett, Chathamport, Mass. 


Is there a Gospel Singer or Soloist who would 
like to spend a few weeks of the summer yacation at a 
summer resort on Cape Cod? For particulars address 
“* Music,” care The Congregationalist, 26, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N, H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table ; #6 to $8. Telephone 14-7. 8. L. Marden. 


Two Weeks in Swampscott. To let for the last 
two weeks of July, a small, furnished flat, pleasantly 
situated witbin three minutes’ walk of King’s Beach. 
Terms low. Address J., Room 610 Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass. 


To Rent. $75 will give you a well-built house of 8 
rooms for the remainder of the season; comfortably 
furnished, commanding glorious outlook from a Maine 
hilltop. Address 16 Union Street, Bristol, R.1. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


EHeligious Studies for Laymen. First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, postpaid, 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


Roxbury. House for people who desire good food, 
restful surroundings, superior air, piazzas, grounds. 
Twenty minutes to Boston’s central district. Excellent 
board with delightful room, $5 per week. Address Mt. 
Greenwood Hall, Roxbury. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Elmhurst. Healthful, invigorating air, high and dry, 
iazzas, lawns, shade trees, bathroom, set tubs, etc. 
‘urnished or unfurnished rooms, $1.25 to $2 per week. 
Reference, Rey. Charles E. Beals, formerly of Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Mrs. 8. Beals, 47 Prospect St., Stoughton, 
Mass. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever; 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding magnificent view o: 
the White Mountains; good roads; delightful walks; 
fishing; wood stoves for cool evenings; electric lights; 
bath; table supplied from own farm; livery. Booklet. 
A.J. Newman, Prop. 


“The Ouleout,’’ Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming resting place in lovely village among the 
western foot-hills of the Catskills. Delightful drives, 
games, ete., pure spring water, bountiful table, fresh 
milk, vegetables, etc. Rooms en suite or single. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet. 


A Clergyman, after special study of social questions 
and problems of the laboring people, is open to engage- 
ment either as pastor or associate pastor in a church 
among wage-earning people. Salary a secondary con- 
sideration. Address Labor Pastor, care he Congrega- 
tionalist, 26, Boston, Mass. 


Village Home, 10 rooms, concrete cellar, shade 
trees, stable, shop, henhouse, all well painted. Pears, 
grapes and small fruits. Three-fourths acre land. Five 
minutes to railroad station, electric cars,etc. Within one 
hour zone of Koston. Commutation ticket 17 cents, 
Price $1,900. Terms reasonable. H.N. Hixon, West 
Medway, Mass. 


For Adoption. A bright, lovable American orphan 
boy, 7 years of age, of good parentage, is in need of a 
home. Guardian would like to correspond with Christian 
people looking for such a child to adopt. Prefer people 
who reside within a hundred miles of Boston. Address 
“ Guardian,” care Zhe Congregationalist, 26, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries, Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘** Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


For Sale. ‘ Bencasson,” on Newfane Hill, Vt.—the 
Sea tag mountain camp of the late Mrs. Caswell- 

road—seventeen miles from Brattleboro. Six acres of 
land, four separate bulidings, a log cabin with wide 
verandas, a dining ball and kitchen, a study and a barn, 
all in good repair and comfortably furnished. Forty 
hills and mountains, from 1,600 to 4,000 feet high, vis- 
able from the cabin door. For information apply to 
Rey. J. B, Clark, 1114 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. A 
or to Mr. Otis Bramhall, 78 Pleasant St., Dorchester, 

ass. 


Commencements 


About $75,000 of the semi-centennial 
$1,000,000 endowment fund of Wheaton Col- 
lege have been pledged and $63,000 of this 
amount is in the hands of the treasurer, with 
$3,000 additional promised in the near 
future. In the coming long vacation a sum- 
mer school in music, art and domestic sci- 
ence is to be conducted by Miss Dresser and 
Miss Marquis of the faculty. 


Two special features of Beloit’s Com- 
mencement were the installation of a chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa, with addresses by 
Prof. E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst, national 
president of the Society, and Dean E. A. 
Birge of the University of Wisconsin, Sen- 
ator for Wisconsin; and the unveiling in 
the Art Gallery of portraits of four Beloit 
graduates who have rendered distinguished 
service in education—Pres. J. W. Strong 
of Carleton College, Prof. T. C.*Chamberlin 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. J. D. 
Davis of the Doshisha, Japan, and Pres. 
H. C. Simmons of Fargo College. There 
were fifty-nine graduates in the class of 
1911. 


Marietta College was in a jubilant mood 
during Commencement. At its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, last year, an effort was begun 
to raise a fund which would pay all debts 
and add $300,000 to its endowment. ‘This 
has been done. By the united gifts and 
effort of more than 700 persons, mostly 
alumni, $344,000 have been raised, $85,000 of 
the amount being contributed by the General 
Education Board and Mr. Carnegie. ‘This 
pays every debt, more than doubles the en- 


dowment and guarantees the future of the | 


college. During the ten years of President 
Perry’s administration the enrollment in the 
four college classes has increased forty-nine 
per cent., and four of the nine college build- 
ings have been erected. Now the trustees 
have voted to discontinue the academy at 
the end of the next school year, and definite 
plans are ‘under consideration for the real- 
ization of long cherished ideals. At the 
Commencement this year the dégree of A. B. 
was given to a graduation class of twenty- 
four. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


ACKER—POTTER—In Salem, June 21, by 
Rev. James L. Hill, D.D., Ernest Acker, 
Chairman Board of Selectmen, Revere, and 
Helen Pauline Potter of Cambridge. 


SOMERS—BRYANT—In Brookline, Mass., 
June 23, at Leyden Church, by Rev. Robert 
A. Bryant of South Hanson, father of the 
bride, assisted by Rev. Harris G. Hale, Mr. 
Laurence D. Somers of this year’s graduat- 
ing class at Harvard Divinity School and 
Corene Bryant of South Hanson. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HOWELL—In Mercer, MacLean County, N. D., 
June 9, Eleanor F., wife of James R. How- 
ell, aged 66 yrs. 


WOODBRIDGE—In Los Angeles, Cal., March 


24, William Starkweather Woodbridge, 
aged 65 yrs. Interment June 16, at Duluth, 
Minn. Mr. Woodbridge was son of Rev. 


Jonathan Woodbridge of Auburndale, Mass., 
and a great, great grandson of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. In 1870 he went to Duluth, Minn., 
then a new frontier town. In 1871 he was 
one of the organizers of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church of that city, and for forty 
years he was a beloved and faithful deacon 
in that church. 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They, act quickly. 10c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. 


UNEQUALED 


Do not accept a substitute. Get, Franklin 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour in original pack- 
ages bearing our name, “ Franklin Mills.” 


Write today for free copy of the 


FRANKLIN COOK BOOK 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


IN FOOD VALUE 


like this, 10 to 16c. per foot, according 
to height and quantity. For lawns, 
gardens, parks, factories, cemeteries, etc. 
Special terms to fence dealers, 13 
THE AGME WIRE FENCE GO, ©S0 E ATWATER ST. DETROIT, MICH Sst 
ST0 Ri FS United Press Syndicate, 
—————_—_—— San Francisco. 


NEW and OLD 
$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c, per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Paris Hill, Maine 
Sanitarium for semi-invalids. Elevation 900 ft. The 
mineralogist, bird-lover and botanist find never-failing 
sources of interest. The treatment embraces baths, mas. 
sage and electricity. DR. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator 


electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds. 
good toad: ae service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 17, 1911. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING. 
Big Pay. Free Booklet Teils How. 


Hotel Cumberland 


New York 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Kept by a Boston 


Man 
Near 50th St 


Subway and 
53rd St. 


New and 


$2.50 
With Batt 
and up 
Send for 
Bookle 
10 Minutes 


Walk t 
20 Theaters 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly of Boston 


You read other people’s ‘WANTS,’ 
other people will read yours. . 
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Missing Links in Methodist Connectionalism 


Radical Readjustments in Polity Demanded 


Unless the spirit of unrest recently voiced 
in the Methodist Ministerial Union of Chi- 
cago and vicinity by Sec. Hdgar Blake of 
the Sunday School Board is a somewhat 
local disturbance, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States is on the eve 
of an agitation for reform in polity rather 
more revolutionary than the parallel process 
of readjustment in Congregationalism. 

A single speech so definite, decided and 
earefully carried to conclusion as that of 
Secretary Blake, is a straw to show which 
way the wind blows. But the fact that 
radical utterance was evidently warmly ap- 
proved by far the larger part of an excep- 
tionally representative and intensely inter- 
ested meeting of Methodist ministers in 
Greater Chicago amounts to a fairly reliable 
weather vane. 

The common desire and common sense of 
the body was manifestly for radical modi- 
fications in Methodism. The opposition, so 
far as heard from, was entirely from the 
traditionally minded and sticklers for the 
constitution. But the contention that what 
has been for a hundred years must continue 
to be, Dr. Blake anticipated with stronger 
counter argument and a positive program of 
procedure. 


CONNECTIONALISM WHICH DOES NOT 
CONNECT 


The Methodist theory of the Wpiscopal 
authority in all the conferences of the con- 
nection is, it was stated, quite impossible of 
application under present-day conditions. It 
is modified in practice to an oversight con- 
fined to certain conferences which are as- 
signed to each general superintendent (Meth- 
odism’s exact title for the popular term 
bishop) by the Episcopal Board. 

Methodism, as a working method of over- 
sight, he pointed out harbors an anomaly— 
a connectionalism which does not connect. 
During the last quadrennium thirty-eight 
conferences were never presided over by a 
resident bishop. The overseer is assigned an 
official residence and made a stranger in his 
own community by appointments to confer- 
ences in the most distant parts of the United 
States and regions beyond—even to the ends 
of the earth. ‘For such a strolling Hpisco- 
pate, better a private Pullman car than a 
location which has no real value.” 

Because the general superintendent, under 
the present system, is a stranger to the com- 
munity where his family lives and to the con- 
ferences over which he presides, the church 
not only suffers a lamentable loss of influence 
possible to a leading minister in his home 
~ community, usually an important civic cen- 
ter, but allows a trail of heartbreaks across 
the continent through the ignorance of the 
strolling overseer concerning those portions 
of the flock with the direction of whose 
common interests he is intrusted. 


GIVING ACCOUNT OF STEWARDSHIP 


Biffective supervision under the present 
method, in Secretary Blake’s opinion, is im- 
possible. The HWpiscopal office is in lowered 
esteem through maladjustment. But the 
modification needed in modern Methodism is 
not a weakening of the connectional bond in 
the direction of independency, but a 
strengthening by cultivating a closer fellow- 
ship. As a means to this end, two reform 
measures are proposed; first, localizing the 
work of the general superintendent in con- 
ferences contiguous to the place of residence ; 
second, making the chief servant of the 
churches give account. of his stewardship in 
his responsible office, just as every Methodist 
minister is required to do in a more limited 
field. 


INSURGENT DEMOCRACY 


The Board of Bishops is apparently as 
loath to reform itself as the English House 
of Lords. <A petition to the last General 
Conference for changes along the lines indi- 
cated was tabled, it was stated, in the official 
body to which it was addressed. The sur- 
vivals of monarchical Wpiscopacy, imported 
by John Wesley from the Church of England, 
evidently will not surrender constitutional 
prerogatives and old precedents to American 
democracy without a more strongly organ- 
ized expression of the will of the people. 
But the party of reform will go before the 
next General Conference with a well-defined 
program of procedure. Two important 
planks in its platform, as announced by Sec- 
retary Blake, are: a transfer of the power 


-of assignments of general superintendents 


from the Episcopal Board to the Conference 
itself; and the creation of a commission of 
the General Conference composed of laymen 
and ministers—the order given by Secretary 
Blake indicating, as vocally interpreted, an 
emphasis—to meet annually and review the 
work of each member of the Board of 
Bishops, with power to continue in location 
or to change assignment, if such a course 
seems desirable. 

The proposed reform aims to correct alike 
the evils of a strolling Episcopate and a 
possible overlording in God’s heritage. ‘Let 
there be one Jaw for the minister and the 
general superintendent,” said Secretary 
Blake in conclusion. “If this be treason, 
make the most of it.” 

The applause which followed the address 
and the “Amens!” that punctuated it at tell- 
ing points, indicated that it is not dangerous 
to advocate .an infusion of democracy into 
the Methodist polity, at least in the local 
fellowship of the Chicago ministers. 

If American Methodism shall succeed in 
purging itself of some anomalies and incon- 
sistencies, its heritage from certain accidents 
in its early history, and become as consist- 
ently democratic in method as it is in spirit, 
it is certain to come into close quarters with 
another American communion of churches 
well on the way in the process of converting 
loose association into a government by rep- 
resentative democracy. J. H. O. 


Pacific Coast Congress 
Continued from page 22 


at Fitchburg, Mass., when pastor there. 
He said if all his ministry had resulted in 
no other fruit he would be satisfied. 

In conference with President Penrose of 
Whitman, President Ferrin of Pacific Uni- 
versity and President Blaisdell of Pomona, 
Dr. Winchester made tentative arrange- 
ments to have the courses in Biblical Liter- 
ature of these institutions so arranged that 
their graduates would be entitled to receive 
Certificates in Religious Education from 
the Sunday School Society. 

It might be said of the Congress that was 
held in Seattle eight years ago, when Dr. 
Campbell Morgan was the center of attrac- 
tion, that the evangelistic note was domi- 
nant. At Los Angeles, where Dr. Bosworth 
conducted the devotional hour and Dr. C. R. 
Brown repeated his Yale Lectures, social 
service’ was the shibboleth. The Congre:s 
just closed exalted the missionary ideal and 
was permeated with the missionary spirit. 
Pvery department of our denominational 
missionary activity was ably represented on 
the program, and the effect was cumulative, 
finding full expression in the last three ad- 
dresses by Dr. Smith, Dr. Hume and Dr. 
Boynton. The sentiment thus created found 
expression in a resolution, adopted at the 
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last business session, which provides for the 
enlargement of the Pacific Coast Congress 
to include the whole Pacific world. Conse- 
quently when the next meeting is held, 
probably at or near San Francisco in 1914, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan and China 
will be invited to participate, and to further 
this plan Dr. Doremus Scudder of Honolulu 
and President Harada of Japan have been 
placed on the provisional committee. 

All the sessions of the Congress, except 
one with Sunnyside Church, were held in 
First Church, Portland, Dr. L. R. Dyott 
pastor. The last day of the Congress, 
June 15, was the sixtieth anniversary of 
First Church, and the first Pacific Coast 
Congress was held in the original church 
home twenty-three years ago. At the open- 
ing -business session, Rey. H. L. House, 
D.D., of Spokane, Wn., Rey. A. J. Sullens 
of Boise, Ida., Rev. G. HE. Paddack of 
Portland, Ore., Rev. W. B. Thorpe of San 
Diego, Cal., and Rey. C. S. Nash of Berke- 
ley, Cal., were elected moderators, and Rey. 
O. A. Stillman of Salem, Ore., was elected 
scribe. The gavel, presented to the moder- 
ator by Mr. H. H. Himes, secretary of the 
Oregon Historical Society, was made of 
eighteen different pieces of wood, each con- 
nected in some way with the history of the 
Pacific coast. 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Revised 1910 Pub.1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


Church 
Edition 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works po Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hook=Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


SECOND FLOOR 
‘@® Bathing 


One-piece Suit made with 
square neck. Full size 
Bloomers and Skirts. 


Braid Trimmed 
at Neck and 
Line 


Waist 


Sizes 34 to 46. Colors 
Blue and Black. 


] .98 


(a 


Your choice of 
two styles 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Congregationalists by 
Conviction 


In these times, when self-criticism fre- 
quently calls attention to infelicities in the 
Congregational way of church housekeeping, 
it is well to remember that there are denom- 
inational difficulties in other communions, 
Only a man in a position of supposed influ- 
ence in our denomination knows how many 
ministers of other church connections would 
become Congregationalists, if they could 
have any assurance where they would land 
after leaving their present relationships. 

A young man who was ordained in the 
Baptist ministry in Boston in 1900 has been 
of late pursuing post-graduate studies in the 
University of Chicago. In contemplating a 
return to the pastorate, the larger freedom 
of Congregationalism appealed to his desire; 
but he found no man ready to promise a pas- 
torate. He, therefore, decided to make a 
place for himself. 

That determination will add to the list of 
Chicago churches in the 1911 Year-Book a 
new name, Trinity Church; and the-entry 
in the pastoral column will read: Rev. J. 
Allen Price. In the proper place, barring 
clerical neglect, will appear note of his in- 
stallation, June 15, 1911. 

When services were opened last February 
in a vacant store building, the denomina- 
tional outcome was quite uncertain. Mr. 
Price rented the room at his own expense 


ys:pep-lets 


aid weak digestion, 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea, LOG 50. OF Sok 


Get a box today. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The college Y. M. C. A. has undertaken definite organ- 
ization among the students for voluntary Bible Study. 
Work has been begun. Study slips are printed by the 
college press. It is hoped that this will become a per- 
manent department of association work. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Wstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


WARNER L. Carvur, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


JOHN B. CAtvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHerson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLARpNCR C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS Boarp of Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss. 8. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’s Homer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMan’s SfAMAN’S Fripnp Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 seoarogetine House. Miss M. B. Pm- 
erson, Treas., 895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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and gathered a congregation by effective 
preaching and persistent pastoral work. - 
The field selected was in a new residence 
district south of Washington Park, on 
ground formerly used for a race track. 
After some weeks of common worship, the 
question of church organization and denom- 
inational alliance naturally arose. A com- 
mittee of leading people in the locality were 
appointed to study the needs of the com- 
munity and decide what form of church goy- 
ernment would afford the best basis for 
union. They reported in favor of Congre- 
gationalism, provided their Baptist minister 
in charge would approve and consent to be- 
come their pastor. This was the call which 
Mr. Price had been waiting for. The subse- 
quent steps followed in usual order. Super- 
intendent Armstrong of the City Missionary 
Society was invited to assist in formal or- 
ganization and the first communion on Sun- 
day, May 7. On the Tuesday following, 
both chureh and pastor were received to 
membership in Chicago Association. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF DENOMINATIONAL 
BENEVOLENCE 


The story of the church enterprise which 
had gone through its initial stages without 
the expenditure of a dollar of missionary 
money or any act of official denominational 
promotion, was heard with deep ° interest. 
The charter membership, which is to be kept 
open until July 1, will include, according to 
present promises, somewhat over fifty people, 
pretty evenly divided between the leading 
denominations, with one exception. The 
percentage of Congregationalists by previous 
association is exceedingly small. In the 
board of seven trustees, four denominations 
are represented. The two deacons, Messrs. 
H. H. Ashcroft and J. T. Edwards, have 
neither of them had former Congregational 
affiliations. But all the members of Trinity 
Church have become Congregationalists by 
conviction—the very definite conviction that 
this alliance affords the best platform for a 
community enterprise. 

The council for the recognition of the 
chureh and installation of the pastor, June 
15, was one of the most enthusiastic denom- 
inational gatherings of the year. The pas- 
tor is a man of exceptional force, both as a 
preacher and an executive leader, and the 
church which he has gathered about him 
contains an unusual proportion of devoted 
laymen. It is proposed to build a permanent 
house of worship close to the spot where the 
grandstand of the old race stood and near 
the center of a parish, a half mile square, 
rapidly filling up with a good class of resi- 
dences. 

At present Trinity is the only church in 
the neighborhood. Its union character and 
the spirit of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion in church extension are good ground 
for expectation that the condition of undi- 
vided responsibility and unhindered oppor- 
tunity among the Protestant population of 
the parish, at least, will continue for years 
to come. If this hope is realized, Trinity is 
likely to become one of the stronger Chicago 
churches of the denomination. The field 
presents a strategic opportunity for large 
denominational co-operation in church build- 
ing at an early date. w.-H, OC. 


Prof. and Mrs. Eugene W. Lyman of Ban- 
gor Seminary are in Europe taking a “Sab- 
batical” till next February, when it is prob- 
able that Professor Moulton will take his 
sabbatical half year. So short-handed is the 
faculty, and so limited are the financial 
resources of the seminary that a full year 
for either of these men seems at present out 
of the question. The wealthy men of our 
denomination are desired to note that on 
about one-half the endowment of most of 
our seminaries, Bangor manages to do a 
splendid and far-reaching work. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForrIGN MISSIONS. Congremasaaes House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Sociery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 


D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis I. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all cone aaa, relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Tam AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Cheeks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in ete churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL 
PupniisHine Socrery, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D.D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry TT. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Reguisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is ed separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. 8. S. & Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and uests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Seeretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, .Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SpAMAN’S Fripnd Sociery, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppoE= mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman'’s friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun Massacuuserrs HomMp MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the 3. FB. E. 
Bmrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment _and support of Bvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and pantey 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H- 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey. .3;_ Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Sunpay ScHoon AND 


known in the 


1 July 1911 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLINGTON, A. A., Traverse City, Mich., to 
Gaylord. Accepts. 

Bowman, JOHN,E., recently of federated 
churches at Westfield and Troy, Vt., to 


North, Hyde Park. Accepts and is at work. 

CHAPIN, CHAS. H., Phillipston, Mass., to 
Marshfield, Vt. Accepts. 

CORNWELL, ALBERT G., Stowe, Vt., to Oakville, 
Ct. Declines. 

DPRBYSHIRD, ARTHUR J., Washington St., Bev- 
erly, Mass., to North, Haverhill. 

DINGWELL, JAS. D., Main St., 
Mass., to Central Falls, R. I. 

FxLaGcG, Rurus C., Winooski, Vt., to be assistant 
pastor of the federated churches, Winooski 
and First, Burlington. Accepts. 

Green, CHAS. C., Gentry, Ark., to federated 
churches, Willow Springs, Mo. Accepts and 
is at work, 

GuturRibn, Ernest G., First, Burlington, Vt., to 
federated churches, Winoosky and First, Bur- 
lington. Accepts. 

Leppprt, Davin, McKittrick, Cal., to Gran- 
ville, N. D. Accepts and is at work. 

SmirH, 8S. H., Loomis, 8. D., to Independence, 
Io. Accepts. 


Amesbury, 


STARIn, JOHN W., Savannah, N. Y., to Spencer- 
port. Accepts and is at work. 
WELLS, CLAyTon B., Second, Dallas, Tex., to 


Fairmount, Wichita, Kan.- Accepts. 
WILLISTON, Martin L., Pomfret, Ct., to Long 
Ridge, Stamford. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 


BarRtLey, WM. T., Bethlehem, N. H. 

BenNert, WM. R., Darlington, Wis. 

Hurusrpr, Dpw. W., Homer, N. Y., to take ef- 
fect Sept. 1. Mr. Huelster will enter revival 
work, 

Hurcuinson, Wm. A., Second, Wlyria, O. 

Starin, JoHN W., Savannah, N. Y. 

Sweeper, WM. I., First, Everett, Mass., to take 
effect Sept. 80 after 
torate. 

Taytor, Frep’k C., 8S. Britain, Ct. 

WILLISTON, Martin L., Pomfret, Ct. 


a fourteen-year pas- 


Ordinations, Installations and 


Recognitions 
COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, i. EX. Haddam, Ct., 
June 20. Sermon, Rey. J. S. Ives; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. M. Andrews, R. I. 
Wheeler, W. J.. Tate, IF. W. Greene, C. C. 


Lyon, EB. HK. Lewis. 

GOODWIN, R. ALBERT, Oo. Atkinson, N. H., 
June 21. Sermon, Rey. G. K. Goodwin ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Driver, L. V. 
Farnsworth, Jos. Kimball, 8. HW. Dana, Nich- 
olas Van der Pyl, Edgar Warren, G. H. 
Hubbard, C. C. Carpenter. 

Pike, Davip, Hartford Seminary, o. Colrain, 
Mass., June 14. Sermon, Rev. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. A. 
Hawley, H. F. Hallett, C. W. Merriam, J. V. 
Wells, BE. M. Frary. 

Ruvan, Frep’K N., r. Union, Maynard, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. A. A. Berle; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. J. Judge,. F. N. €utler, HE. H. 
Newcomb, G. A. Tewksbury, Mr. J. W. 
Kelley. 

Scorr, H. MELLYILLN, 0. Butler Ave., Lincoln, 
Neb., June 16. Sermon, Rev. Sam’! Deakin ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Andress, T. 
M. Shipperd, N. L. Packard, 8. I. Hanford, 
M. A. Bullock. 


Dismissions 


Hubsrrt, Henry W., High St., Portland, Me. 
Moderator, Rev. Smith Baker; scribe, Rev. 
J... Aikins. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMBR ASSHMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDWAVOR CONVEN- 
rion, Atlantic City, N. J., July 6-12. 
‘SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN’S Fornian MIs- 


SIONARY Socrprips, BW. Northfield, Mass., 
July 14-21. 


Sg PHURCH 
=e CARPETS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY MOvE- 
MENT, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 11-20. 
Home MIssionary Conrprpnce, Northfield, 


Mass., July 21-27. 


THE YOUNG PBHOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-30. 

Younc Mpn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Lay- 
MEN’S CONFERENCD, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
22-30. 

YOUNG Mrn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RELI- 
GLOUS WORK CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 


Youn@g Mopn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CON- 
FERENCE OF PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN. WORK- 
brRS, Estes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 

YOUNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14. 


NORTHFIELD GBPNERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 


TIAN WORKERS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
4-20. 
SuUMMpR ScHooL OF MprHops ror SUNDAY 


ScHooL WorKERS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

BiBLe Stupy COURSES AND SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


Two great religious powers will greet each 
other if the Russian Czar consents to re- 
ceive the delegation sent to him by the 
Baptist World Alliance to seek permission 
for the founding of a Baptist university in 
St. Petersburg. Wor the Czar is the head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, and the mis- 
sion of Rev. Drs. Russell H. Conwell and 
I’, B. Meyer looks toward the extension of a 
movement which must in the nature of the 
ease depend for success mainly on convert- 


ing the Czar’s spiritual children. But we 
hope he and his advisers will be broadminded 
enough to consent to the university. 
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INVEST JULY INTEREST 


or Bank Surplus so as to earn 6% with 
Absolute Safety. You can invest amounts 
of $50, $100 or $1,000 in 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds secured by 1st Mortgage on se- 
lected New York Real Estate. We Guarantee 
that 6% will be paid semi-annually by the 
Lincoln Trust Co., and that your principal 
will be returned in 1914. 


NICHOLLS-RITTER REALTY AND FINANCIAL CO. 
406 Flatiron Building, N.Y. 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 
Write for interesting particulars. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s + $2,823 450.84 
Real Estate............... = 


a t 1,150, 00.00 
United States Bonds... 432,750.00 
State and City Bonds.. 5,727,166.00 
Railroad Bonds............. 6,498,410.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds.... 4,500.00 
Railroad Stocks.......... 8.574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks....... are +.» 1,745,200.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks,...............- 482,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on 

IROALWSEALOcdeicipa casa vseesvsnecatcieasscis 48,300.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents... 


s1ss+ _2,042,261.79 
$30,178,913 63 
. $.8,000,000.00+¢ 


11,645,873.00 
1,168,315.74 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium 


Claas tiadsnceh oie rads Leeds stant 236,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 

BIN, TUNE Ss </asalalaieten Sawsiaitis ce a sicieaiere eam 100,000.00 
BGSOrVGitOr LAOS weno cianc<cesivescmsnasie 200,000.00 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus 
Surplus over contingencies an 
bilities including capital 


1,500.000.00+ 


12,329,613.18+ 
$30,178,913.63 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
$16,829,613,.18} 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


all lia- 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,800,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


Steamship 


Tuesdays. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


An ideal vacation re- PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


treat offering unusual 

ad antages to the tourist. 
fishi.g, as well as all forms of recreation on every hand. 
Halifax 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown till about June 20; then 
Steamship A. W. Perry will leave Wednesday noon and Saturday 4 P. M. 


Excellent trout and salmon 


sails Saturday noon for Halifax, 


for Halifax only, commencing June 24. Send stamp for booklet ‘‘ Plant Line Out- 


ings’? and large map in colors. 


F. W. BEDELL, Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

-For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatoriam, North Adams, Massachusetts 


AT “MANU-. 
FALTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


650 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


The Church of Tomorrow 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER 
Author of “ The Church of Today” (6,000th) 


300 pages. $1.00 net. 


CHE CHURCH OF TOMORROW is a searching but sympathetic discussion of the vital problems which now confront 
the friends of religion and the disciples of Jesus. 
It deals with essentials rather than details. It is a work of spiritual dynamics rather than parochial mechanics. It 


describes the importance of the church and defines the reasons for variety in religious organization. It points out the evils 


of orerlapping and the injuries arising from sectarianism. It pleads for church federation and condemns the commercial- 
ism of many current church methods. 


This book forcefully shows that the supreme function of the church is to feed the roots of man’s spiritual life, and it 


makes plain some of the fallacies in socialistic teachings. It demonstrates the large place that the thought of God holds in 
human life, and indicates how it must be used to shape conduct and promote civilization. It defends the service of prayer 
against recent criticisms and helpfully describes how the worship of the church may be increased in attractiveness and 
effectiveness. It traces the historic evolution of the pulpit and makes evident the importance of the preacher. It eloquently 
indicates what must be done to increase the ethical power of sermons. It pleads for the supremacy of Jesus as still the 
spiritual leader of mankind. , 

The author arraigns “the average man” for his indifference to religion, and especially the church; and shows how that 
indifference drives preachers to sensationalism, impels women to resort to irreligious enterprises to support religion, and 


keeps’ children from Christian nurture and the most valuable preparation for life. He demonstrates the important fact that _ 


the strength and glory of Protestantism lie in its “congregations,” alive with religious spirit and engaged in true religious 
works which he defines with illuminating insight. : 

In these pages will be found an instructive discussion of some of the most fundamental phases and factors of personal 
life and civic well-being. They will cheer despondent and discouraged ministers. They will arouse the indifferent to loyal 
activity and reclaim doubters to ardent faith. They will counteract socialistic errors and remove materialistic fallacies. They 
will help to make denominations more friendly, preaching more effective and church methods more worthy and fruitful. 
Above all they will do something to advance the cause of Christ among men. 


THE CHURCH 


1. Its Method: Diversity in Form with Unity of Spirit. 4. Its Worship: The Fruitfulness of Prayer. 
2. Its Task: Feeding the Roots of Life. 5. Its Pulpit: The Voice of the Moral Ideal. 
8. Its Thought of God: The Taproot of Religion. 6. Its Pews: The Congregation at Work. 


Biblical Geography and History | The Romance 
By PROF, CHARLES FOSTER KENT _ of the English Bible 


With 16 Carefully Prepared Maps 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net 


This book gives in compact yet clear and attractive form the 
significant facts that any teacher and student should know in 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


How the Bible was preserved through the centuries, and 
how translations were made in the English language, from the 


order to understand and appreciate Biblical geography, history days of King Alfred to the publication of the American Stand- 
and literature. ard Bible. 
The first part of the book gives a clear, vivid picture of the 
significant physical characteristics of Biblical lands and espe- With Illustrations. Price 25 cents net 
cially of Palestine. The second part presents the chief char- : 
acters, movements and events of Biblical history in their chron- This is one of a list of five books recommended by the Sun- 
ological order and geographical setting, and shows the influence day School Council, composed of publishers, editors and educa- 
of their physical environment upon them. tional superintendents of evangelical denominations, as a first 
reading course for members of Adult Bible Classes. 
Th T h Especially timely because of the 300th anniversary of the 
e reat e€ac ers publication of the King James Version. 


of Judaism and Christianity fie Emmcccall 
By PROF, CHARLES FOSTER KENT e cien ayman or 


Bize, 12mo (43, x 71% inches). Oloth. Price 75 cents net The Religious Training of Men 


CONTENTS 
I. Introductory: The Secret of Israel’s Conquering Power. s x , 
Il. The Real Character and Aims of the Prophets. By HENRY FREDERICK COPE 
[II. The Prophets as Story-tellers and Preachers. General Secretary Religious Education Association 6 
A no pecching bare Kwan = Prophets. 
f e Dut:es an ims of the Priests. rice $1.00 net 
VI. The Teaching Methods of the Priests. rs 
VII. The History and Aims of the Wise Men or Sages. The following indicates the trend of this book and the atti- 
VIII. ‘The Methods of the Wise Men or Sages. tude it would have laymen maintain toward the church: “The 
IX. The History and Aims of the Scribes and Rabbis. | function of the church in society is not that of a machine built 
X. The Methods of the Scribes and Rabbis. | to clean the alleys, wash the city or purge the Augean stables of 
XI. The Training and Aims of the Great Teacher. modern ‘practical’ politics; the church is not a machine, but a 
XII. Jesus’ Way of Making Men. prophet. The church, facing social conditions, exists not so 
XIII. The Aims of the Barly Christian Teachers. much to do things as to cause things to be done. Hig, peo le 
XIV. The Methods of the Karly Christian Teachers. , will do things directly, practically; but nr eens nation 
XY. The Larger Prophetic and Christian Conception of | will be to be in society as in conscience, its p voice, its 


Religion. | stimulus and inspiration.” 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


nt $96 Ue ee 


the prices at which they have been formerly offered 


It is our aim to provide standard religious books by prominent scholars at a 
price so low that all who are interested may be enabled to buy such books as 
they require. 


Sermons of 
Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


Sermons in Ten Volumes. 

ist Series. The Purpose and Use of 
Comfort, and other Sermons. 

2d Series. The Candle of the Lord, and 
other Sermons. 

8rd Series. Sermons Preached in Eng- 
lish Churches, and other Sermons. 

4th Series. Vision and Tasks, and other 
Sermons. 


5th Series. The Light of the World, and 
other Sermons. 

6th Series. The Battle of Life, and other 
Sermons. 


7th Series. Sermons for the Principal 
Festivals and Feast of the Church Year. 
Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. 

8th Series. New Start in Life. 

9th Series. The Law of Growth, 
other Sermons. 

10th Series. 
Sermons. 

The above volumes were originally pub- 
lished at $1.50 per volume, but to give 
these sermons (which have had a very large 
sale) a wider circulation, the above 10 
handsome volumes have been especially 


and 


Seeking Life, and other 


bound and boxed and we now offer at $9.00. 
| The set for $6.00 net, express paid. 


History, Prophecy and the 


Monuments 
By J. F. McCURDY, Ph. D., LL. D. 


For some time past inquiries have been 
coming in regarding the one volume edi- 
tion of History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments, by James fFrederick McCurdy, 
Ph. D., LL. D., which has previously been 
available in three volumes. It is very evi- 
dent that this new edition, which is at last 
on the market, has been eagerly antici- 
pated by all those whose library space is 
limited and yet who are desirous of pos- 
sessing what is undoubtedly the. only 
work which presents in all its relations 
the history of that ancient people through 
whom the world has gained much of its 
heritage. of moral and spiritual life and 
power. 


Three Volumes in One. Originally published 


Our price $3.00, postpaid. 


What Is The Bible 


An Inquiry Into the Origin and Nature of the 
Old and New Testament in the Light of 
Modern Biblical Study. 


By GEORGE T. LADD, D. D. 


The purpose of the book is apologetic. 
It is written in the interest of faith. 

Its author heartily accepts all the prin- 
ciples and tenets of Biblical religion, in- 
cluding that Reformation view of the Bible 
itself which makes the Christian find in it 
his only authentic and sufficient source of 
what is true for him to believe and right 
for him to do, in matter appertaining to 
salvation. 

Indeed, the chief purpose of the book is 
practical, and has reference to vindicate 
this Christian use of the Bible. 


Originally published at $2.00. 


| Postage 10 cents. 


The Place of Christ In 
Modern Theology 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M. A., D. D. 


Introduction, The Return to Christ. 
Book I. Historical and Critical. Diy. I. 
The Law of Development in Theology and 
the Church. Diy. II. Historical Criticism 
and the History of Christ. Book II., Div. 
I. The New Testament Interpretation of 
Christ. Div. II. Christ the Interpretation 
of God. Div. III. The Interpreted God as 
the Determinative Principle. 

Originally published at $2.50. 

Postage 10 cents. 


90 cents. 


90 cents. 


An Illustrated Commentary 


on the Gospels 
By REY. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


The object of this Commentary is to aid 
in their Christian work those who are en- 
deavoring to promote the knowledge of 
the principles which Jesus Christ came to 
propound and establish—Clergymen, Chris- 
tian Parents, Sunday School Teachers, 
Lay Preachers. Intended for Christian 
workers, it aims to give the results rather 
than the processes of scholarship, the con- 
clusions rather than the controversies of 
scholars; intended for laymen as well as 
for clergymen. ’ 


8vo, $1.25 net, postpaid. Formerly 


published in 3 volumes at $4.50. postpaid, 


Standard Bible Dictionary 


Designed as a Comprehensive Guide to 
the Scriptures, Embracing Their Lan- 
guages, Literature, History, Biography, 
Manners and Customs and Their Theology. 

Edited by M. W. Jacobus, D. D., 

Edward BE. Nourse, D. D., 
Andrew C. Zenos, D. D. 
In Association with American, British and 
German Scholars. 

Embellished with New and vriginal Il- 

lustrations and Maps. 


4to, cloth, thumb index, 920 pages. Published 
at $6.00 net. Our price $4.50. 
Expressage extra. 


The Land and the Book 


By DR. WILLIAM M. THOMPSON 


This great work which originally was 
published in three 8vo vols., is now pub- 
lished in a handsome one volume edition. 

Dr. Thompson gave to this book the 
labor of twenty-five years of missionary 
life in Syria and Palestine. He had a 
familiar knowledge of Greek and Latin 
and the languages of the people with 
whom he lived for these twenty-five years. 
He gave constant care and attention to the 
observation of the manners and customs 
illustrative of the Bible as well as of the 
physical condition of the country and 
ruins of ancient places. 

The book contains 1,174 pages in clear 
type, crown octavo, printed on a good 
quality of thin paper, making the book 
easy to hold while reading. In addition 
to many hundred engravings there is a 
map of The Holy Land and an accurate 
plan of Jerusalem and its environments, 
and also a colored frontispiece. 

The price of the book has been made 
very low so as to enable all who have any 
interest in this subject to purchase a copy. 


One volume form at $2.40, express 50c. extra. 


Fourth Edition. 


Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit 


By AUGUSTE SABATIER 


Is religion an inner inspiration upspring- 
ing in the human consciousness or is it 
an external, supernatural institution de- 
vised and operated by a higher power to 
guide and educate our mind? It is to this 
question, upon which religious thinkers of 
the day differ widely, that Religions of 


Authority devotes itself. 

Originally published at $3.50. Our price $1.00, 
Life of Phillips Brooks 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN 

Since the publication of the three-volume 
life of Phillips Brooks there has been a 
demand for a cheaper and shorter biogra- 
phy. With this in view, Dr. Allen, the 
author of the longer life, has written the 
present biography. The book is full of 
inspiration and is a wonderful picture of 
the life and mental development of Phillips 
Brooks. While embodying the spirit of 


the first biography, it perhaps enables the 
reader to get a clearer picture of the man, 


8vo, 653 pages, with portraits, $2.50 net. 
Our price $1.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


On purchases of the above books amounting to $10.00 or more we will send to 
any railroad point within 500 miles of Boston or Chicago, freight paid. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


| Books for Lovers of Nature 


COMMON SENSE GARDENS 
How to Plan and Start Them. 
CORNELIUS Vv. V. SEWEL 
$2.00 net, D aehecer 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 
A series of little books on the cultivation of 
different flowers, among which are contained 
Sweet Peas Pansies and Violets 
Carnations and Pinks 
65 cents net, each, postpaid. 
HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GARDENS 
HELEN R. ALBEE 
$1.60 net, postpaid. 
COMMON WEEDS OF THE FARM AND 
GARDEN 
HAROLD C. LONG 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 
THE FLOWER BOOK 
Cc. S. ANNFIELD 
A procession of flowers passing from meadow 
and coppice, through the hedge to the garden- 
pool and herb-patch. $2.00 net, postpaid. 
GARDENS NEAR THE SEA 
ALICH LOUNSBERRY 
The making and care of gardens on or near 
the coast, with reference also to lawns and 
| grounds and to trees and shrubbery. 
$4.20 aot postpaid, 
THE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
NELTJE BLANCHAN 
With ninety-two full-page photographs and 
planting list by Leonard Barron. 
‘ $5.00 net, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS 
By A HERMIT 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
LITTLE ‘GARDENS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
M. M. HIGGINS 
A book whose aim is to arouse an interest in 
plant life that will be helpful and lasting to 
children. $1.10 net, postpaid. 
ACCORDING TO SEASON 
FF, T. PARSONS 
Talks about the flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods and fields. 
$1.75 net, postpaid. 


WILD FLOWERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW . 


F. W. STACK 
Arranged according to color with reliable 
descriptions of the more common species of the 
United States and Canada. $1.20 net. 
WILD FLOWER FAMILIES 
Cc. M. WEED 
The haunts, characters and family relation- 
ships of the herbaceous wild flowers, with sug- 
gestions for their identification. 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
FOUR SEASONS IN A GARDEN 
EBEN BH. REXFORD $1.50 net. 
THE GARDEN BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
ALICH LOUNSBERRY 
How two children made their garden, charm- 
ingly written and encouraging and interesting 
to young gardeners. 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF NEW 
ENGLAND 
L. L. DAMW and H. BROOKS 
With Ranges Throughout the United States 
and Canada. $2.00 net, postpaid. 
| INDOOR GARDENING 
BE. BH. REXFORD 
Aas | $1.50 net, postpaid. 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS AND HOW TO 
IDENTIFY THEM 
H. L. KHELDR 
A handbook for the nature lover. 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 
THE FACE OF THE FIELDS 
D. L, SHARP 
Mr. Sharp has a vein of mingled tenderness 
| and humor such as is not found in any other 
American nature writer. $1.25 net, postpaid. 
HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
P. T. BARNES 
$1.10 net, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 
L. UNDERWOOD $2.00 net. 


THE PERFECT GARDEN 
W. P. WRIGHT 
\ How to keep it beautiful and fruitful, with 
practical hints on economical management and 
the culture of all the principal flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. $2.00, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN PRIMER 
G. TABOR and G. TEALH 
A practical handbook on the elements of gar- 
dening for beginners. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
A manual for growing roses in the garden 
and under glass. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
A manual of practical information and sug- 
| gestion. $1.60, postpaid. 
] OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
H. L. KEELER 
A popular study of their native lands, their 
life historias and their structural affiliations. 
> $2.00 net, postpaid. 


HOW TO KNOW igs WILD FLOWERS 
Ww. DANA 


A guide to the C enbin haunts and habits of 
our common wild flowers. $2.00 net, postpaid. 


GARDENS PAST AND PRESENT 
K. L. DAVIDSON 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
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The Village Church and Its Opportunity 


lage church. How large Nazareth was in the years 

of his residence we can only guess, but at least the 
Jewish element had reached that stage of intimate neigh- 
borly acquaintance characteristic of the village life. When 
he came back after his public work began, every one re- 
membered him who had been called his father. While they 
wondered at his words of grace they said, “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” 

We may be sure, then, that our Lord has still a special 
and tender love for the village church—both for the peo- 
ple that constitute it and for the place where they come to 
meet with God. He is everywhere at home where two or 
three gather in his name, whether in town or country. But 
his own human experience, dear to him, as ours to us be- 
cause it is our own, must carry him back in memory to 
the little synagogue in Nazareth. 

The early chureh began its life of worship and com- 
munion in private houses. We read in the New Testament 
of church after church called by the name of him who. gave 
it a gathering place under his roof. The Roman Christians 
for a long time met in the underground quarries and bury- 
ing places of the city. The life of the church is not depend- 
ent on the nature of its meeting place. Quaker meeting 
house and great cathedral are equally the House of God to 
the devout and worshiping soul. 

Yet the House of God has special claims upon us for 
dignity ‘and beauty, according ‘to our means and skill. In 
America, for the Congregational ehurches at least, Mr. 
Alvord makes a plea on another page, for the eontinuance 
of the old New England style of architecture in its purity. 
Not merely does familiar association plead for the white 
church, set on its conspicuous hilltop or looking forth upon 
the village green, but convenience and antiquity alike com- 
It is, in fact, a revival and application of the 
ideas of church building of the primitive times, as the 
modern American Gothic is an-adaptation of the ideas of 
Northern France in the thirteenth century. 

* Positively stated, the ideal of church building for vil- 
lage and town alike is adaptability for the uses of the con- 
gregation. The church was made for the people, and not 


Ou Lord was trained in and was a member of a vil- 


‘the people for the church. The House of God should be 


beautiful. Above all it should be structurally beautiful, as 
honest and appropriate in its use of materials as a watch 
or a yiolin. To build an auditorium in which the voice of 
a speaker cannot be heard, is’ crass stupidity. To spend 
money on meaningless ornament is waste and folly. 

Jesus was an artist in the special fields that fall within 
the limits of his activity on earth. The dignity, structural 
simplicity, efficiency, perfect clioice of means and words in 
his discourses and parables would be admirable principles 
for application to the material used by the huilder of the 
house of God in any community. Most of the bad churches 
we have seen are structurally bad. They have the look of 
being planned for show and not for use. First in the plan- 
ner’s mind came a pretentious shell, to which he fitted, in a 
confused ineptitude, the various rooms bespoken for the in- 
terior. A church, like any other building, should grow 
from within outward suitably to house the work and wor- 
ship of the congregation. 

But the real church is a body of believers. How, in the 
village and country churches, loved of our Lord, shall the 
people direct their efforts so as to accomplish most for 
him? We all know the discouragements that seem to have 


grown with the changes of our nation’s life. The young 
desert us. New and unsympathetic elements come in. The 
intimacies which village life compels do not always work 
toward harmony. The financial situation is trying. What 
word of counsel and encouragement would Christ speak to 
the village pastor and his congregation? 

Of one thing we are well assured. He would urge them 
to make certain of success in service by strengthening the 
things that remain. The first call to any church is to spe- 
cialize in its own essential qualities, to use its own char- 
acteristic opportunity and not to ape the qualities and op- 
portunities of others. Let a country church be perfect as 
a country church, making the most of its own field before 
it sighs for other gifts and chances. In the distribution 
of talents has God given us but one or two? Let us de- 
velop these to the utmost then, and not sit idly dreaming 
of the ten. 

In another article in this number the secretary of the 
Connecticut Home Missionary Society tells of little church 
after little church from which one or more spiritual leaders 
of the older generations have come forth. Why should not 
any country church determine to specialize in the raising 
of Christian leaders for the time to come? God has not 
ended his work. Christ asks us to pray for the sending 
forth of laborers. Why should we not ask that our own 
church may send them forth? Let such a church desire, 
and deepen its desire by constant prayer, to become the 
mother of workers in God’s kingdom—let it maintain the 
atmosphere of consecration and unworldliness, the ambition 
to serve, the appropriate interest in the world-wide work 
of Christ, and it will become such a seedbed for vigorous 
plants of faith as God desires to use. 

We have spoken of the peculiar relation of neighborili- 
ness in which the members of the village church stand to 
each other. Each knows the names and something of the 
ways of all the rest. Now this neighborly acquaintance 
may become an element of strength or weakness. The age 
is looking with fresh desire and hope toward Christ’s ideal 
of brotherhood. The churches must learn to know and un- 
derstand each other before they can work together. Why 
not attempt to use the intimate familiarity of the village 
as a means toward Christ’s ideal of brotherhood? 

Many a town pastor, many of whose people never meet 
but in the church, is sighing for and working toward just 
such a neighborly acquaintance as exists already in the 
villages, as a first step toward making real the corporate 
life of believers. Along that very line of social brother- 
hood, sweetened and uplifted by ambitions of Christian 
service, the. power of the whole church is to grow. We 
have used the talent half-heartedly for a few things. 
Christ is calling us to use it for many things. 

The large churches and busy pastors are often daunted 
by the multitude of calls that come for the use of time and 
energy. Thoroughness seems to give place to a necessary 
superficiality. The shifting of population in all our great 
cities eats up the pastor’s days. Perplexing claims outside 
the church scatter his energy. May it not be one oppor- 
tunity of the village church to select carefully and try out 
thoroughly some one or more varieties of effort to special- 
ize with an effective thoroughness? lListless discourage- 
ment is the peril of the little church and faithful work on 
well-considered plans its opportunity. If it has but one 
talent, it can earn Christ’s commendation by its thorough 
and unfaltering use of one. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 3 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Treasury Surplus 


The Goyernment’s fiscal year ends with a surplus of $33,000,000. 
Expected disbursements proved smaller and revenue returns 
greater than had been looked for. 


Alaskan Coal Claims Disallowed 


The Cunningham coal claims, which were the special occasion 
of the controversy which resulted in the resignations of Chief 
Forester Pinchot and later of Secretary Ballinger, are entirely 
disallowed and the patents to the lands are denied. 


Congressional Action 

The Root amendment to the reciprocity agreement is voted 
down without resort to a ballot. 
The Fur Seal Conference 


The conference representing Russia, Canada, Japan and the 
United States in_regard to the fur seals of Alaska reaches an 
agreement which will put a stop to the destruction of the seals at 
sea, concessions and reimbursements being arranged for in behalf 
of Japan and Canada. 


Centennial Celebrations 


The city of Pittsfield, Mass., and the towns of Lebanon, 
Hanover, Enfield, N. H., and Hartford, Vt., observe the 150th 
anniversary of their founding. The President speaks at Pitts- 
field on his way to the West. 


San Francisco Shaken 
Two shocks of earthquake are felt in San Francisco and 
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across California and high buildings are heavily jarred. 
Steel Indictments 
A Federal grand jury brings in indictments against 83 officers 


of alleged illegal pools for control of the sale of wire and other 
steel products. 


Express Companies to be Investigated 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission orders an inquiry into 
the methods and charges of the express companies of the country. 


The Magazine Trust 

The Government begins suit against the Periodicals Clearing 
House and an alleged combination of magazine publishers asking 
that the combination be ordered to dissolve. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
French Cabinet Changes 
President Fallieres of France asks the late Finance Minister, 
Joseph Caillaux, to form a new ministry. On the question of 
proportional representation the new cabinet is about equally 
divided. 


Germany in Morocco 

A German gunboat lands a force at Agadir, far south on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, with notice to France that she will 
occupy the town and the back country until France and Spain 
withdraw their forces from the country. 


The Shipping Strike 

British shipping, at Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull and 
other ports, is held up by the strike of the men employed on 
the docks and on board the ships. ; 


Comment on Current Events 


A Word to Vacationists 


No, this is not the customary paragraph which usually 
appears in religious journals about this season of the year. 
We assume that our readers, having lived fairly respectable 
lives in the past, will not forsake all the practices and teach- 
ings of religion when they go to the country, the mountains 
or the seashore for a longer or shorter sojourn. Neither will 
we adjure them just now to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties for Christian fellowship and ministration to others which 
hew surroundings put within their reach. Our single admoni- 
tion now is, Make your vacation a real one. Go back to the 
original idea of the word, and empty the mind of carking 
cares, professional problems and even for the time being of 
responsibilities for others. Remember Luther’s jocular remark 
to Melanchthon, dejected by the slow progress of the Refor- 
mation, “Philip, let us let God take care of the world for a 
while, while you and I go off and enjoy ourselves.” The best 
way to invigorate body, mind and spirit is to rest in and 
commune with the living God. There is no antidote to weari- 
ness So sure as the thought of the majesty, the might and the 
boundless compassion of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Working days and the constant pressure of 
duty often dull the sense of the divine presence, but in vaca- 
tion days God gives his children at least once a year the 
chance not to strain painfully after him, but simply to be still 
and let his peace and strength quiet the tense nerves and re- 
plenish the depleted fountains of physical and spiritual life. 
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The*Popular Interest in Arbitration 

Why may not the consummation of the arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain become an ac- 
complished fact so speedily that statesmen’and diplomats will 
be spurred on to bring about enduring peace among men on 
a far larger scale? Highly desirable as it is to have all possi- 
bility of war between the United States and Great Britain 
removed, we echo the wish recently expressed by the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America that the time may come as speedily as possible 
when all matters that might cause difference and dispute 
among all nations shall be referred to international tribunals. 
At any rate, the observance by a number of churches of last 
Sunday as a time for considering questions of international 
arbitration and peace, and the recent beautifully illumined 


parchment put in President Taft’s hands by Rey. F. B. Meyer, 
Secretary of the National Council of the Hvangelical Free 
Churches of England and Wales and embodying the gratitude 
of ten thousand different congregations for the progress thus 
far made in arbitration, show how profoundly the churches 
on both sides the Atlantic are interested in every sensible 
proposal to put an end to war. ‘The Senate of the United 
States, to which the Anglo-American treaty now nearly per- 
fected is soon to be submitted, will have a chance to make @ 
better record for speed than it has thus far done in the case 
of reciprocity with Canada. 
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The Colleges and Their Alumni 


The marked increase in the last decade of interest on the 
part of college graduates in the institutions from which they 
hold diplomas is a noticeable phenomenon in the field of edu- 
cation. They are returning in such large numbers during 
Commencement week as to overshadow the undergraduate 
community. The picturesque costumes in which some of the 
more recently graduated classes array themselves and the 
various antics in which they indulge are in striking contrast 
to the old-time dignity of Commencement week. Beneath all 
the horseplay, however, of which even educated young men in 
their twenties and thirties are capable, is a solid basis of 
loyalty and of enthusiasm for the intellectual and moral ideals 
for which the college stands. These graduate demonstrations 
are one sign of the indebtedness which thoughtful men are 
feeling in larger measure year by year to institutions whose 
value they hardly appreciated when directly within the reach 
of their influence. Our colleges stand to gain through the 
regard for them displayed by returning sons and daughters, 
not only financially, as in the case of Harvard, which has just 
received $100,000 from the Class of 1886, but in many indirect 
ways. Indeed the continuing interest of former students is the 
best asset any institution can have. They, on their part, get 
quite as much as they give. To visit again the scenes of 
youth, to look once more upon the faces of inspiring teachers, 
to move about among the buildings and under the trees where 
dreams and visions and high hopes of the future and the 
close companionships of student days stirred all the finer feel- 
ings of the soul—such an experience for any hard-pressed and 
rapidly ageing business or professional man means rejuvena- 
tion and refreshment for many a day to come. 
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The Government and Industrial Combinations 

The activities of the Government in its attempt to bring to 
reckoning offenders against the laws of interstate trade have 
not slackened, and we are moving toward a better definition 
of the limits of legal action in business. The decision of a 
United States Circuit Court in one case has been against the 
contention of the Government lawyers. It concerned the con- 
trol, by stock ownership falling just short of a majority, of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad by the Union Pacific. The pur- 
chase was made in 1901. At that time the Union Pacific road 
- ended at Ogden and it was dependent on the Central Pacific 
branch of the Southern Pacific for an exit to San Francisco. 
It could neither buy nor lease this needful continuation, so it 
bought what amounts to a control of the whole Southern 
Pacific road. The court decides that in 1901 there was no 
essential competition between the two roads and that the 
purchase was justified—The indictment of eighty-three 
officers of steel and iron companies for alleged illegal selling 
pools for the handling of wire and other products and the 
move of the Government against an alleged magazine trust 
are further steps toward clearing up a difficult and confused 
situation. The disallowment of the Alaskan Cunningham 
claims, discussed in a separate paragraph, is, of course, a 
distinct trium for the Government and of far-reaching im- 
portance. Just now also we are getting further light on the 
history of these great industrial combinations. The story of 
the Steel Trust has just been spread before the public by the 
Bureau of Corporations and a Congressional committee is in- 
vestigating the Sugar Trust and, incidentally, the Mormon 
Church, with its great business interests. There is no sign 
of a backward step in the purpose of the Administrativn to 
get at the facts and to restrain and punish those who are 
guilty. It is a slow process, but, while the delays hinder con- 
fidence in some quarters, the turning on of the light cannot 
in the end be otherwise than wholesome for our business life. 


od 

‘Coal Lands in Alaska 
The total rejection of the Cunningham claims to coal lands 
in Alaska is another step toward the settlement of the Pinchot- 
Ballinger controversy and the establishment of a practical 
conservation policy. It clears the way for Congressional 
action, which should follow without delay. In the view of the 
people of Alaska the Government is adopting a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude. It will neither allow others to pre-empt and 
develop the mines, nor will it do anything on its own account. 
That condition should be remedied and remedied speedily. 
The conservation policy that has triumphed in the reclaiming 
of the lands does not mean that the people of the United 
States who own them are to prevent their development, but 
that they are to be developed in the joint interest of the 
owners and the workers. Some system of leases, such as 
Canada applies to all mineral lands, should be worked out. 
Here is Secretary of the Interior Fisher’s opportunity of con- 
structive statesmanship and his record hitherto suggests that 
he is not likely to let it go by. The feeling in Alaska is bitter, 
as was shown by that melodramatic throwing of imported 
“coal into the sea a little while ago. The people need the coal 
and resent having to buy it from Canadian mines when it lies 
buried under their feet. With the organization of the busi- 
ness on the lines of conservation, a new era of business pros- 
perity should open for the coast lands of the great northern 
territory. The decision vindicates Mr. Pinchot, who aroused 
public interest in the disposition of the lands by methods that 

were at least effective, if not always discreet. 


* 


The Crusade for Social Christianity 

The numberless addresses urging the churches into social 
service are bearing other fruit than mere talk. The Presby- 
terians, of course, are well established in the field through 
their excellent departments of church and labor, immigration 
and, more recently, country life. With eighteen diocesan 
social service commissions, brought into a joint body nation- 
ally, Episcopalians have been well represented, though fifteen 


of these bodies are found east of the Mississippi and north © 


of Mason and Dixon’s line. In 1908, Baptists/and Methodists 
- inaugurated their Social Service Commissions. At the Na- 
tional Council last fall, Congregationalists followed up the 
activities of their Industrial Committee by intrusting their 
_ social service work to the National Brotherhood, which put 
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_allied with the Federal Council, 
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Sec. H. A. Atkinson into the field early this year. More 
recently has come the installation of Dr. C. S. Macfarland as 
secretary of the social service commissici: of the Federal 
Council, representing nearly a united Protestantism. His first 
important action has been to summon a conference of con- 
stituent denominations already possessing social service or- 
ganization. Of the thirty-four bodies composing the Council, 


‘only these five are thus organized: Presbyterians, Hpisco- 


palians, Methodists, Baptists and Congregationalists. The 
conference discussed the groundwork of a common policy and 
of proper co-operation. Before the next meeting in the fall 
some important steps will probably have been taken. The 
Hpiscopalian Commission, meeting recently in Boston with 
Bishop Lawrence, its chairman, voted to raise $10,000 yearly 
for the next three years and to employ an executive secretary. 
At-its Philadelphia convention the Baptist Commission recom- 
mended the employment of a similar officer. Though not 
the American Unitarian 
Association has also been entering the social service field. 
Its department of social and public service, established in 
1908, has just received the report of a special investigating 
commission of fifteen, which urgently recommends the open- 
ing of executive offices and an annual expenditure of at least 
$5.000. 
&* 


Will there be New Duplication of Appeals 

This enthusiasm for so-called “social Christianity” ap- 
pears to be gathering momentum rapidly, at least among the 
denominational leaders who would naturally be responsible 
for its further spread. The new crusade is not likely to end 
with the appointments of these secretaries, as some current 
movements are doing, because there are evidences of a real 
and more widespread awakening. Until this demand is met, 


. however, by some centralizing power strong enough to insure 


correlation and co-ordination, the probability of waste and 
confusion is large. We are not anxious to see a new kind 
of overlapping which will be as painfully ludicrous and. 
shameful as the planting of Protestant church edifices has 
been. 


* 


Determining a College Policy 

Many educational leaders have been watching for the re 
sponse of the president and trustees of Amherst College to a 
formal proposition made by the Class of 1885 some months 
ago looking toward more pronounced emphasis at Amherst 
upon Classical training, an expert and amply paid teaching 
force and the definite restriction of the number of students. 
This official answer has now been given in the form of an 
extended and well reasoned statement of the actual situation 
at Amherst, and of intended changes in the curriculum. The 
reply points out the already existing tendencies in the direc- 
tion of the goals which the Class of 1885 proposes. A further 
step will now be taken by abolishing the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Hereafter the trustees will put more emphasis 
not only on Latin and the ancient and modern languages, but 
will require two years of science in the future instead of one 
as heretofore, on the ground that no man is fully trained for 
modern life who has not learned the methods of the laboratory 
and laid a secure foundation in science. Nevertheless, the 
purpose to exalt the old-time elements of a liberal. culture is 
shown in the announcement that hereafter a Greek scholar of 
the first rank, probably from the other side of the Atlantic, 
will be in residence a part of each year for special work in 
teaching and in lecturing. 

7 

A Fruitful Discussion 

Taking up the issue raised by Class of 1885 with regard 
to the compensation of professors at Amherst, the trustees 
say that within the last year $400,000 have been raised solely 
for this purpose, making a total increase of $800,000 in the 
last decade. This indicates the desire of the trustees to 
obtain and hold the ablest teachers. But the governing board 
is not quite ready to devote all gifts to this purpose, in view 
of the present need of more buildings, and while it believes 
in the small and select college, it will not arbitrarily limit 
the number to 500. The discussion as a whole, and its out- 


. come, justify the raising of the questions by the Class of 1885, 


whose vital interest in the college was demonstrated in this 
novel way, and the sympathetic response by the authorities 
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to whom the memorial was addressed will encourage the right’ 


sort of criticism of colleges from former students who, while 
they love the institutions that trained them, do not consider 
them yet entirely perfect. At any rate, it is encouraging that 
the trustees of one college have thought through the problems 
eonfronting them, and have candidly and forcibly mapped 
out the policy that will probably govern work for many years 
to come. 


* 


Saving the Fur Seal . 

The fur seals of the Northern Pacific and Behring Sea 
have been in danger of extinction at the hands of poachers 
and hunters who capture them, young and old, male and 
breeding mothers alike, in the open sea. These poachers and 
sea hunters have been mostly Japanese and Canadians. The 
best rookery, belonging to Alaskan territory, is the little group 
of the Pribilof Islands. Russia has a smaller breeding place 
on her side of Bering Sea. It has long been unlawful to 
import sealskin furs into the United States. Wven travelers 
who carried them out are refused permission to bring them 
in again. The concession for control of the island fur trade, 
once very profitable both to the Government and to the com- 
pany, is now nearly worthless. Japan has been obdurate in 
refusing to put a stop to the sea hunting which was destroy- 
ing the mothers of the herd and it has been seriously pro- 
posed that the whole herd should be killed and a source of 
perpetual international friction be ended. Secretary Knox, 
however, seems to have succeeded in securing a workable basis 
of agreement in a conference of the four governments specially 
interested—Russia, Canada, Japan and the United States. 
The plan provides for a practical buying out of the interests 
of Japan and Canada by an annual payment of a proportion 
of the skins taken, the control jof their respective herds re- 
maining with the owners of the island rookeries, Russia and 


the United States. There is some prospect, then, that one of © 


the most interesting of the northern species of animals may 
be preserved and that the wearing of sealskin may once more 
be possible in America.- But suppose Germany should organ- 
ize a sea-hunting business and insist in being consulted? Such 
action would be characteristic of her foreign office methods. 
And under the present international law we do not see how 
the four interested nations can declare the Northern Pacific, 
or even Bering Sea, a closed sea against the ships of other 
Powers. 


od 
Men and Religion 


Many suggestions bearing upon the problem of interesting 
men in religion and organizing them for Christian service are 
found in the article elsewhere printed, on the British Brother- 
hood Movement. <A half million men, leagued in more than 
two thousand Brotherhoods and kindred societies linked to- 
gether through a national council and district federations» con- 
stitute a mighty force for righteousness. The seed ;sown 
thirty years ago by a good Congregational deacon who had 
himself caught the contagion of Dwight L. Moody’s zeal, and 
who started the first Pleasant Sunday Afternoon services in a 
church near Birmingham, has in these later years borne abun- 
dant fruit. The five years since 1906 have been the period of 
greatest expansion, and now all over the kingdom in great 
industrial centers like Leeds, in cathedral cities like Worces- 
ter and in a multitude of smaller places these societies of men 
are found. On an undenominational, non-creedal basis they 
approach the outsider, yet there is no abatement of the evan- 
/selical emphasis. To a noteworthy degree through their spe- 
cial Sunday meetings for men, their attention to pressing 
social problems and their direct appeal to the man who works 
with his hands, they have proved a halfway house to the 
church where those tarrying for a time have felt the warmth 
of Christian sympathy and in due time gone on to full church 
membership. Several expeditions to the continent have 
brought large groups of English Brotherhood men into con- 
tact with leaders of religious and social movements in France, 
Belgium and other countries, and promoted international 
friendship. ‘The Men and Religion Movement in this country 
soon to be inaugurated on a large scale has something to 
learn from these virile manifestations of a masculine Chris- 
tianity across the Atlantic. So have our various Brotherhoods, 
which may derive encouragement from the fact that it has 
taken more than a score and a half of years to bring this 
men’s movement in Great Britain to its present point of suc- 
cess and infiuence. 
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Germany in Morocco 


The strained situation in Morocco has undergone a signifi- 
eant change in the sudden action of Germany in landing a 
force at the port of Agadir, well down on the Atlantic coast. 
This action amounts to a tearing up of the international 
agreement signed at Algeciras for the settlement of the future 
of Morocco. Coming, as it does, at a moment when France 
is passing through a ministerial crisis, it has all the air of 
sharp practice which has characterized the ways of the Ger- 
man foreign office since the days of Bismarck and is likely to 
reawaken in France and elsewhere the suspicion and dislike 
of Germany which time had begun to put to sleep. The port 
seized—with a significant hint of policing the back country— 
is at the mouth of the river Sus that flows out of the valley 
between the main and southern chains of the Atlas mountains. 
The interference of Germany at a point where there have 
been no disturbances is a clear declaration that if Morocco is 
to be divided up among the Powers she means to have a share. 
The significance of the choice of Agadir, a fortified town of 
less than a thousand inhabitants, is that it is the most south- 
ern port in the healthy and partly fertile region of the coun- 
try. The possession of a naval station just at this point on 
the routes of trade will fall in well with German ambitions, 
both as a threat to British sea-going trade and a post upon 
the projected railroad running south along the Coast, which is 
to be the short route for travel to South America. Hither 
one of two consequences seems certain to follow this display 
of the German mailed fist. France and Spain may hasten to 
close up their accounts in Morocco and withdraw. Or, more 
probably, there will be a final dismemberment and partition 
of the last remnant of Moslem independence in North Africa. 
In that case Germany will have the difficult task of taming 
some of the fiercest and most fanatical fighters in the world. 
The Turks must be very blind if they enjoy this seizure, in a 
wholly Moslem land, of territory by their chief friend, the 
German Emperor. 


The Automobile: Pro and Con 


It is with mixed emotions that the American people con- 
templates the automobile. Many who haye none resent its 
presence both in crowded city thoroughfares and in quiet 
country lanes. They object to the noise it makes, the odor 
it emits} as they would were a factory with the clatter of its 
machinery turned loose upon an innocent community. Mothers 
with small children darting every now and then out of the 
yard fear the approach of the shining monster; ministers 
and other church workers lament its effect upon their congre- 
gations. “I have noticed,’ says a Methodist district superin- 
tendent, “that when a man gets an automobile he isn’t of 
much more use to the church.” 

To’many in that large section of our population that vi- 
brates between want and a passable though scanty supply of 
this world’s goods, the automobile is the latest symbol of the 
arrogance of wealth. Its very bigness and swiftness suggest 
to them the ruthless methods of those who have made them- 
selves rich regardless of the common welfare, and there is no ~ 
question that the automobile is one of the causes of the 
growth of socialism and anarchism among us. ; 

But the hands on the clock of time never turn back. There 
will be more great touring cars and captivating little run- 
abouts next year than this. Indeed a Harvard professor has 
recently prophesied that in the course of a few years horse- 
less drays and trucks will take the place of wagons on our 
city streets. This wonderful demonstration of man’s mastery 
of the art of transportation belongs with the achievements of 
civilization. So long as the ease,and reasonable safety and 
peculiar delight of travel by automobile continue the people 
of this country and every other land will buy them and use 
them. The other day a New England woman eighty-five years 
of age wanted to visit her married daughter who had removed 
her’ residence to a considerable distance, but shrank from the 
train ride thither. So a big touring car took her safely in a 
few hours to the one whose new home she had never expected — 
to see. In the dead of night recently a city lawyer, stricken 
with appendicitis, was driven in less than fifteen minutes to 
a hospital six miles distant where at three o’clock in the 
morning the operation that saved his life was performed. 

Nevertheless, the underlying question remains, Has one a 
right to own an autdmobile? On other pages of this issue the 
story is told of a wealthy mill owner whose indulgence in cars 
was at the expense of the compensation of his employés and 
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the benevolences of the church to which he belonged. As a 
rule, however, the very rich have more right to such luxuries 
than the moderately well-to-do, so many of whom have yielded 
to the temptation furnished by the example of their neighbors. 
The Springfield Republican has just published the names of 


the 1,200 owners of automobiles in that city of 88,000 inhab-. 


itants. We wondered how many mortgages and how many 
unpaid grocers’ bills might be recorded as a kind of comment- 
ary upon the list. Undoubtedly many nominal owners of 
machines today could not afford the initial cost and cannot 
afford their maintenance. 

But granted that one has a right to his powerful and useful 
toy. how shall he use it? We know of more than one touring 
ear that is consecrated to the highest uses, to the service of 
invalids and of the aged and infirm, to the brightening of 
monotonous days for wage-earners and dwellers in congested 
tenements. Superintendent Soule of the Connecticut Home 
Missionary Societ) describes in this issue an automobile tour 
in the interests of the Kingdom of God. General William 
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Booth of the Salvation Army and other Christian leaders in 
Hngland like F. B. Meyer, J. D. Jones and Silvester Horne by 
means of touring cars put at their disposal have quickened 
the spiritual life of multitudes of churches in out-of-the-way 
places. 

When the ownership of an automobile becomes one more 
barrier between its possessor and the rank and file, when in 
subtle ways it removes him from the sphere of the world’s 
sorrows and needs into the soft and enervating atmosphere of 
luxury, its ownership and use are detrimental to him and to 
many others. When it becomes one more means by which he 
may feed the sources of his personal power and extend his 
beneficent influence among his fellowmen, then it is worth 
having, and it is nobly employed. 

All this is equivalent to saying that the beautiful and in- 
nocent machine should not be the object of ill will and hatred, 
and that it lies within the power of its owner to make it a 
blessing to himself, his family and the world. . And in order 
to do this he must be a pretty good Christian. 


Anyhow the ventures of the airmen lift a 
myriad of eyes from mundane things. 


Speaker Champ Clark is said to be losing 
$1,000 a week in Chautauqua appointments. 
His private opinion of the dilatory ways of 
the Senate might be worth hearing. 


The old church on the hilltop ought not 
to become a matter of memory or sentiment 
only. In most cases it is still doing some 
business and ought to be doing more. 


College ball games all played, races rowed, 
Commencement dances over, our higher in- 
stitutions of learning can now lapse into a 
comatose state till the football season opens. 


Hot weather virtues-will not languish this 
summer for lack of a field in which to dis- 
play themselves. But the religion that 
stands pat in July heats is the religion that 
commands the world’s respect. 


Look on the pictures in this issue of 
country churches that have bred great think- 
ers and heroic missionaries and never doubt 
again that churches are essential to the or- 
ganized work of the Kingdom of God. 


Not size, but clumsiness, makes the differ- 
ence in mechanisms and organizations. The 
pilot of the Olympic, the biggest of all the 
ocean liners now in service, said of her at 
the end of her first voyage, “She handles 


: like a catboat.” 


Said Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin to the stu- 
dents assembled at Northfield last week, 
“What we need in the church is insurgents,” 
Yes, indeed, provided they conform to the 
type he afterwards described as “‘men always 
striving and surging onward toward some- 
thing higher. 


he interest of Yale undergraduates in 
foreign missions is reflected in the fact that 
in the year just closed over fifty students 
were enrolled in the classes taught by Prof. 
Harlan P. Beach. He offered eleven courses, 
thinking that not more than half would be 


taken as electives, but to his surprise all 


eleven were called for and two had to be re- 


fused for the lack of time. 


The new census shows that Australia has 
4,449,495 people—about 300,000 less than 


the city of New York. The weakness of the 


- Australian position is that the inhabitants 


want to keep most of their good things for 


Editorial In Brief 


themselves. They are not eager for immi- 
gration, except of the prosperous classes, 
and their natural increase is small. In ten 
years their numbers have increased much 
less than a million. 


“Tt was the first reunion of the class when 
nothing stronger than coffee was served and 
we had the best and most enthusiastic time 
we ever had together.” This comment of a 
graduate who has just been back to his 
alma mater to celebrate with classmates his 
fortieth anniversary shows that a college 
reunion, or any kind of a men’s assemblage 
for that matter, can be a success without 
alcoholic stimulants. 


The Missouri Supreme Court has decided 
in a test case that the city can determine 
the size and construction and can tax bill- 
boards, suggesting also that it has power to 
order them out of existence altogether. It 
would add much to the pleasure of railroad 
travel if they could be gotten rid of. Most 
of us have developed a power of not seeing 
which destroys their advertising value so 
far as we are concerned, but they are an 
annoyance, nevertheless, because they de- 
stroy the pleasure of watching the scenery. 


The second Lorimer investigation moves 
on, with renewal of charges by Mr. McCor- 
mick of Chicago that he was asked to con- 
tribute to a corruption fund and much tes- 
timony about legislative manners and 
morals. We are glad to see that the com- 
mittee means to make the inquiry thorough. 
The general feeling, while not prejudging 
the accused and his friends, seems to be 
that expressed by Senator Lorimer’s de- 
feated rival, ex-Senator Hopkins, that while 
he did not know personally of the purchase 
of any votes, there was a great smell of cor- 
ruption in the air about that time. 


Up go the ministerial salaries. This re- 
mark is not yet true around the entire pas- 
toral circle, but the Reformed Presbyterians 
in this country have taken action advancing 
the salaries of their ministers one hundred 
dollars over the minimum hitherto provided. 
The individual stipend will not in any case 
fall below $900. In England, beginning this 
month, as a result of the movement to raise 
a central fund, no Congregational minister’s 
salary will be less than 100 pounds a year, 
which would be equivalent in this country 
to at least $700 or $800. May there be an 
abundant supply of items to this effect to 
record during the next tw® or three years! 


We need hardly say that the brand of re- 
publicanism that explodes bombs on the 


route of a religious procession, as republi- 
can sympathizers in Madrid took pains to 
do while the Hucharistic Congress was in 
session, is not the brand in which we be- 
lieve. We think that street processions like 
those affected by the Eucharistic Congress 
are a mistake; but we have far more sym- 
pathy with the proceeders than with the 
bomb throwers. But it gives ‘food for 
thought that these violent protests against 
the ways of the Roman Church seem to come 
only in lands where that church has had 
supreme control in the past. Or is it the 
nature of the so-called Latin peoples to 
murder those with whom they disagree—or 
those who refuse to be levied upon—as with 
the blackhanders in America? 


Are the saloon keepers also among the 
“uplifters”? President Westheimer, in his 
opening address at the Chicago Liquor 
Dealers’ Convention, said: “We must not 
try to stem the current of nation-wide inves- 
tigation and discussion. On the contrary, 
we should, by every reasonable and honor- 
able way, aid in these efforts.’”’ A Boston 
liquor dealer, speaking at one of the meetings 
in connection with the Convention of Chari- 
ties, said: “I believe that the saloon should 
be abolished. The American type of saloon 
is a menace to the community, as the prime 
cause of excessive drinking and drunkenness. 
There is no reason for its existence, and no 
need of it in a community. After it has 
been put out of business for awhile it will 
never be missed.” If these sentiments should 
find approval in the ranks of. liquor dealers 
the country over, prompting each to take for 
himself the next logical step, how few would 
be left to put the bottle to their neighbors’ 
lips! 


Sir Ian Hamilton, one of the most famous 
of living British commanders, was asked re- 
cently his opinion about fortifying the Pan- 
ama Canal. His reply was that the advisa- 
bility of so doing depended upen the national 
attitude toward war. “It all depends,” he 
said, “upon whether the people of this coun- 
try are optimists or pessimists. If Ameri- 
cans believe that the universal peace plan 
advocated by Mr. Carnegie will be adopted 
by the great nations in the near future, then 
it would be totally unnecessary to waste 
millions of dollars in erecting fortifications 
on the Panama Canal. On the other hand, 
if the people are pessimistic as to the out- 
come of the peace proposals, why then the 
Government has no alternative but to fortify 
the canal in order to satisfy them.” For 
our part we would like to be optimistic, but 
every time we hear from Berlin we suffer 
a reaction of pessimism. It is the determina- 
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tion of Germany chiefly that is taxing the 
world for great armaments. 


The distinguished German philosopher, 
Professor Eucken of Jena, has just been the 
recipient of many attentions from religious 
bodies in London. His bold and able cham- 
pionship of a spiritual phil@ésophy as re- 
vealed in his books had created a keen de- 
sire to hear him personally. Though his 
visit was timed in order to coincide with 
the anniversaries of the Unitarian body in 
London at which he spoke, in his audiences 
then and on subsequent Sunday evenings at 
a Unitarian church were seen prominent 
representatives of evangelical churches. 
That outspoken exponent of orthodoxy, Pro- 
fessor Forsyth, seconded the vote of thanks 
to him, while R. F. Horton, at a luncheon, 
said he looked upon Professor Hucken as 
the greatest living thinker, and that the out- 
standing mark of the world of thought today 
was the passing of Haeckel and the coming 
of Eucken. Byen “Lorna,” one of the ed- 
itors of the conservative British Weekly, in 
her two-column report of one of his ad- 
dresses, says, “No one can listen to Profes- 
sor Hucken without realizing that he sees 
our present life under the aspect of eter- 
nity.” 


The honorary degrees which have been 
falling so thick and fast upon hooded shoul- 
ders in all parts of the country have many 
of them gone to men of marked achievement 
in the field of literature, science, engineer- 
ing and medicine. We are glad also to see 
that distinctively church work comes in for 
its due share of recognition in the honors 
paid by Amherst and Colby, respectively, 
to Home Missionary Secretaries Emrich and 
Padelford of the Congregational and Baptist 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Societies, in 
Massachusetts, and to Rey. A. M. Gardner 
of England by Bates, whose claims to such 
a distinction consists in his creation and 
management of great missionary expositions. 
Another Christian worker is accorded a well- 
earned degree in the person of Mrs. Steven- 
son, president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, while one of the ablest 
workers in the field of Social Christianity, 
Paul U. Kellogg of the Survey, receives an 
A.M. from Amherst. Surely the honorary 
degree of whatever character is never better 
bestowed than when given to those who are 
specializing in some department of religious 
and philanthropie endeavor. 


Among the hundreds of speeches, long and 
short, good, bad and indifferent, made in con- 
nection with college Commencements that, 
that of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes be- 
fore the Harvard Alumni Association de- 
serves special compensation. Here are two 
of his sentences: “It was a good thing for 
us in our college days that we were all poor, 
at least that we lived as if we were. That 
training is much fitter to make a man than 
for a youth to have at twenty all the lux- 
uries of life poured into a trough for him.” 
“Life is a roar of bargain and battle, but 
in the very heart of it there rises a mystic 
spiritual note that gives meaning to the 
whole.” The son of the great poet, whose 
name he worthily bears, in fifty years of 
public life has vindicated first in the battles 
of the Civil War and since then in dis- 
tinguished service on the bench his own 
claim to high esteem. We have noticed more 
than once in his public speaking the strain 
of mysticism and of yearning for spiritual 
reality which he doubtless inherited from 
his poet father, and which are a desirable 
element in the character of any member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Let us, then, be of good cheer. From the 
great law of progress we may derive at once 
our duties and our encouragements. Human- 
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ity has ever advanced, urged by the instincts 
and necessities implanted by God, thwarted 
sometimes by obstacles which have caused 
it for a time—a moment only in the immen- 
sity of ages—to deviate from its true lines or 
to seem to retreat, but still ever onward. 
Charles Sumner. 


Commencements 


Commencement at Lake Prie College has 
shown steady progress in several directions 
during the year; the endowment has been 
increased, the faculty has been enlarged, the 
preparatory department is soon to be elim- 
inated. ‘The Shakespearian play presented 
by the students this year was Twelfth Night 
and was creditably performed out of doors 
in the evening with the college grove for a 
background. The Commencement address 
was delivered by Dean A. W. Small of the 
University of Chicago. 


Commencement at Pacific University, For- 
est Grove, Ore., marked the close of a suc- 
cessful year. An endowment of $30,000 for 
a new library, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
was secured and plans laid to raise a cur- 
rent expense budget that will give the Col- 
lege funds equivalent to an immediate in- 
crease of $50,000 in the endowment, the 
pledges to run for five years. Pres. W. N. 
Ferrin preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China the sermon 
to the Christian societies and Rev. J. J. 
Staub delivered the graduating address. 


At Doane College Prof. F. G@. Ward of 
Chicago Seminary preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon and Rey. W. lL. Dibble of 
Columbus, Neb., gave the address before the 
Christian Associations. Fourteen graduates 
received the bachelor’s degree and two the 
diplomas from the Conservatory of Music. 
The exercises partook in large measure of 
a jubilee service, commemorating the rais- 
ing of the last $100,000 on endowment fund 
which with the new Carnegie Science Hall 
places Doane in the front rank among the 
smaller colleges and enables it to do first- 
class work in the sciences as well as in 
classical studies. : 


Talladega had six graduates from its four- 
year preparatory course. One certificate 
was given to a graduate of the nurse train- 
ing department; thirteen diplomas from the 
normal department; six from the college 
department and three from the theological 
department, two with the degree of B.D. 
The baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
Rey. J. G. Snedecor, D. D., of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, and foremost in every activity for 
the religious and educational uplift of the 
negro. People’s Day brought together an 
unusually large number of farmers from all 
over the county for a conference upon reli- 
gious, educational and agricultural matters. 
Before the sessions the farmers were given 
an opportunity to go over the grounds and 
through the buildings and to see the various 
exhibitions of literary and industrial work. 


Yankton’s Commencement season was of 
unusual interest this year, because it was 
closely connected with the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dakota Territory, the 
various events of which added a large ele- 
ment of the picturesque and romantic to the 
more conventional college doings. Yankton 
was the fitting scene of the celebration, being 
the oldest settlement and the original terri- 
torial capital. Notable features of the an- 
niversary celebration were the presence of 
Dr. William Jayne of Springfield, [l., sent 
to Yankton fifty years ago by his friend, 
President Lincoln, as first governor of the 
territory; also of about 100 Yankton Sioux 
Indians and an elaborate historical pageant 
representing scenes in Dakotan history. The 
College was the first institution of higher 
learning to begin work im all the vast ex- 
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panse of the original territory. Among the 
most important events of the week from the 
College point of vieWw were an address be- 
fore the Christian Associations, by Rey. 
W. M. Short, D. D., of Sioux City, Io., and 
the Commencement exercises proper. The 
graduating class ntimbered eleven. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. F. T. Rouse, D. D., 
of Omaha. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred upon two alumni, the first event of 
the kind. The fact that each of the two 
men thus honored is president of one of the 
state normal schools is an indication of the 
large part that Yankton’s graduates are be- 
ginning to play in the life of the state. 


In the Congregational Circle 


As the members of the several bands of 
pilgrims to the Pacific Goast this spring re- 
turn to their Eastern habitations they bring 
good tidings of Congregationalism on the 
Pacific Coast where, in their judgment, it 
is rapidly becoming one of the leading de- 
nominations, if not the actual leader. They 
say that more than a million and a quarter 
of dollars are now being expended in the 
erection of new church edifices by Congre- 
gationalists up and down the Pacifie Coast 
from Los Angeles to Seattle.’ The congress 
at Portland comes in for hearty praise. 
The three states that make up its special 
constituency were well represented. Dr. 
Boynton and Rey. H. A. Atkinson, the 
Social Service Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood, were comrades almost 
the entire journey out and back, and made 
some fifty addresses apiece. 

; eS ee 
* 


Following the Doane College Commence- 
ment, Pres. O. 8S. Davis of Chicago Semi- 
nary conducted a ten days’ retreat for Con- 
gregational ministers in Nebraska. Some 
fifty ministers availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. President Davis is exceptionally 
happy in the exposition of Scripture and 
much time during the retreat was given to 
prayer, meditation and the devotional study 
of the Bible. Papers and addresses on ap- 
propriate themes were also given by differ- 
ent Nebraska ministers. The occasion was 
pronounced of great practical value and it is 
hoped will become a permanent feature in 
Nebraska’s Congregationalism. 

x 
* 


The Apportionment Plan and its working 
out halt not for summer heats. That on the 
whole it is working out satisfactorily is the 
judgment of those charged with the impor- 
tant task of commending it to the churches. 
Read their account of stewardship in other 
columns of this issue and help them to put 
into general operation this businesslike 


scheme. 
* * 


Reference was made in these columns 
last week to the lack of men and women to 
take positions in connection with Associated 
Charity organizations. The situation with 
our missionary societies is essentially the 
same. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, for example, is eagerly seeking no less 
than twenty-seven men and women for posi- 
tions in its negro schools in the South at 
salaries ranging from $350 to $1,500. Three 
women are wanted in high schools, ten to 
teach domestic science and art, five as ma- 
trons, six to teach vocal and instrumental 
work. Positions waiting for the right men 
include a treasurership of a large negro 
university, the superintendency of a farm, 
two superintendencies of shops, one shop 
instructor and one excellent opportunity for 
an intelligent carpenter. None of these 
positions require persons theologically 
trained. A good general education, plus 
proficiency in some specialty, plus character 
and common sense are the requisites. 


iets ale 
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Darien, Ct. 


C Here on Sunday, July 22, 1781, Rev. Moses Mathes, D. D., and fifty 
men of his congregation were captured by the British 
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New Preston Hill, Ct., where Horace Bushnell worshiped when a boy and where 


Jeremiah Day, father of Dr. Jeremiah Day, the president of Fale College, was 


pastor 


An Auto Tour among Connecticut’s Historic Churches 


A Summer Vacation with a Purpose 


A pastime that affords profit as well as 
pleasure appeals to the average American. 
For more than a century the Missionary 
Society of Connecticut has been the worthy 
instrument of the Congregational folk of the 
commonwealth for fostering the faith of the 
fathers. The story of this service has occa- 
sionally, if not often, been told; but it is 
seeing that begets believing. The modern 
Missourian spirit of “show me” is wide- 
spread and rife. The one who came to the 
denomination at such a time as this was a 
latter day David, coupled with the college 
name of Yale, cunning with the camera and 
proficient in photography. 

During the summer solstice of 1910 he 
placed the free and 
full disposal of his 
time, and talent at 
the beck and call of 
the Missionary Soci- 
ety executive. Out 
together the twain 
would .go, clicking 
the camera at the 
seventy Congrega- 
tional churches in 
the commonwealth 
now aided and 
abetted by the Mis- 
’ sionary Society and 
then ~ transforming 
things as they are 
into stereopticon 
slides, so that all 
might see and there- 
fore believe and be 
_ benevolent. 


THE AUTO PRESSED 
INTO SERVICE 


Then the _ trans- 
portation problem 
‘loomed up large. 
Aeroplanes were too 
difficult and too dan- 
gerous for divines to drive. Trains and 
trolleys do not transport tourists to the, 
hilltops whither the country Congregational 
tribes go up to worship. Steeds are not only 
Scripturally unsafe but tediously slow in this 
present apostolic age when also the time is 
short for the brethren. 

But the automobile makes almost any 
spot suburban in the condensed common- 
wealth of Connecticut. One of the ways to 
have friends is to work them. About a 
dozen automobile owners strategically scat- 


By Rev. Sherrod Soule 


tered over the state were let in upon the 
ground floor of this vacation scheme, and 
they became the most enthusiastic element 
of the party. ‘They soon came to believe 
that nothing was too good for the minister. 
A county circuit in Connecticut as fully 
converted a faithless host to missionary zeal 
as The World in Boston. 

The work and play at once assumed in- 
creased proportion. Questions arose that 
would not down, as: Why seek ye out only 
now aided churches and pass by churches 
once aided but powerful and prosperous at 
the present time? Why fail to notice an- 
cient and beautiful shrines of our ancestors, 
or neglect to capture bits of wayside scenery 


EA a Ie rl : aL 5 : 
The Touring Partu—on the front seat, Rev. D. L. Yale, the photographer and the chauffeur; on the back seat, 
Rev. Sherrod Soule, the scribe and Hon. J. H. Perry, host of the occasion 


charming beyond verbal description? Then 
objects of pious and patriotic interest chal- 
lenged us to halt, and the only countersign 
was “Camera.” Finally it was found that 
the portraits of the famous fathers fallen 
on sleep were needed to complete the Con- 
gregational composite. 


THE QUARTET ARE OFF 


But we must be up and away for the 
night cometh when no man can work with 
camera. See the utilitarian vacationists on 


the road for pleasure bent. 
one nameless but necessary. By his side 
sits the official photographer. Back of him 
in a fitting automobile-ownership-attitude is 
Hon. John H, Perry, a director of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, and no 
dummy director either. By his side sits the 
superintendent of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut with no anxiety as to autos 
or lenses for they belong to other people 
and no fear that fate may harm for the 
host has a fat luncheon lodged in the 
hamper. 


At the wheel 


ON THE TRAIL OF SAMUEL HOPKINS 


Where Old Sol caught us in this act was 
at North Stamford. 


The Congregational 
sanctuary is hard 
by, and we feel 
rather famous that 
in this parish the 
noted Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins preached 


for two years (1782- 
84) during the in- 
terim of retirement 
from Newport, R.I., 
when he _ retreated 
from the Red Coats, 
the only instance on 
record that he 
showed fear. Hard- 
ening up our modern 
molluscan theology 
at this Hopkinsian 
haunt, soon we speed 
away along the 
Sound shore and 
stop before the beau- 
tiful building where 
the good people of 
Darien gather for 
worship. The brick 
edifice, flanked by 
an ancient ivy o’er- 
grown wall, fronted with white pillars, sur- 
mounted with steeple and all in the setting 
of verdure, is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. ‘ 
A marble tablet near the entrance tells 
how in 1781, at a session of public worship, 
Rev. Dr. Moses Mather and fifty men of his 
congregation were captured and carried off 
to captivity by the British and several of 
the patriotic and pious fathers perished in 
durance vile. Our host of the day, who is 
as witty as he is wise, and with keen, quick, 
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legal mind to draw up a brief, remarked 
that “this testimony was the ground for the 
strongest argument against churchgoing yet 
set forth.” In this instance it was the un- 
godly who escaped from the snare of the 
enemy. 


WHERE HORACE BUSHNELL WORSHIPED 


Soon the spirit of gasoline caught us away 
and we were found on the summit of New 
Preston Hill where the stone meeting house 
stands constructed from the abundant and 
handy material from the fields round about. 
Hither came to worship a century ago a 
youth who saw visions, known later to the 
world as Horace Bushnell. Another lad 
here listened to his father’s preaching and 
later could write his name as Jeremiah Day, 
D. D., president of Yale College. Lifting up 
one’s eyes in this place he can behold the 


ro 


Killingworth, Ct. 
wich lslands 


beautiful Litchfield County hills standing 
round about and below lovely Lake Wara- 
maug fringed with foliage, bordered by 
bungalows and cottages and bearing on its 
bosom pleasure and piscatorial craft not a 
few. 

On the outlet of the lake one sees a 
modest mill and the dam laid across this 
stream so as to harness it and put it to 
work was laid by the hands of Horace 
Bushnell himself. 

But the pilgrims must push on for this 
royal business requires haste. Along the 
courses of winding streams we whirl. Past 
pleasant farmhouses we glide, with a wafted 
greeting to the children who gaze with no 
conception that we are other than common 
tourists. Down the hills we coast, toboggan- 
ing even in torrid temperature. and thus 
making the zero-zephyrless air bring a brisk 
breeze to our cheeks. Then climbing the 
steep ascents of Hartland, though spared of 
toil and pain, mounting up with wings like 
eagles, running without weariness until 
nigh the very borders of the Bay State. 


HIGH UP IN THE HILL COUNTRY 


It is great to go with a steed that never 
tires; that is, “hardly ever.” But up the 
biggest hills he breathes hard and slackens 
his speed a bit so giving his riders the 
chance to charm their vision at the miles of 
mountain laurel. bloom ranging from rosy 
red to palest pink. Soon we hail the view 
of the turrets of the temple in Hast Hart- 
land and speedily draw up to its door. The 
green in front, probably in time past the 
place for “general training,” was solitary 
and still. The village store was shut for 
the keeper to get dinner or do gardening. 
The parsonage across from the meeting 
house was temporarily parsonless, but with 
its white coat of paint and Corinthian col- 
umns was ready to welcome a minister. 

The photographer began to get busy. The 


From this church came Titus Ooan, missionary to the Sand- 
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tripod was -planted. Under the hot black 
cloth went his head to find the focus. Then 
the artist discerned the face of the sky and 
the hands of his watch. ‘Then he consulted 
a confusing chart, clicked the camera and 
made the meeting house immortal. As for 
the rest of us we stood or sat back, giving 
advice abundantly, asking nothing and get- 
ting its full value. Most of us now were 
nearer heaven than we had ever been before 
in our native state, but there was a chance 
to become more celestial yet. The instru- 
ment to “open sesame” the door was secured 
and up the stairs to the belfry baleony we 
mounted. 


FIFTY-TWO SPIRES IN SIGHT 


Why cross an ocean and scale Mt. Blane 
when you have such a meeting house in 
your midst? What to our ravished sight 
did appear? Long 
Island Sound fifty 


miles beyond and 
1,250 feet beneath 
us. Springfield 


seemed close enough 
to touch and Hart- 


ford -was just at 
hand. Not another 
church within five 


miles and yet fifty- 
two church spires or 
steeples. visible to 
the naked eye, and 
the oldest inhabitant 
affirmed that thirty 
feet farther up and 
above the bell five 
more meeting house 
minarets could be 
seen. 

We took his word 
for it, realizing that 
with a safe margin 
of five who would 
believe our report. 
While without the 
meeting house we 
felt blessed are the 
eyes that have seen 
what we saw, yet 
within the edifice 
by {the horoscope of 
history we saw what 
angels desired .to 
and did look into. 


AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


In that holy hab- 
itation a century 
and over ago a youth 
confessed his faith 
in Christ before men. 
Later at Williams 
College and Andover 
Seminary he min- 
gled with Mills and 
the rest of mission- 
ary memory. The 
day after Christmas 
in the year of our 
Lord 1815 this one, 
who was no other 
than Salmon Giddings, with a commission 
from the Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
mounted his horse and forsaking home and 
kindred in Hartland set his face steadfastly 
toward the West. He did not follow but 
outstripped the Star of Empire. The trail 
behind him blazed brightly as the path of the 
just. 

In April, 1816, he crossed the Father of 
Waters and set foot in St. Louis, being the 
first permanent missionary minister to pre- 
empt for Protestantism that great empire of 
the Southwest, covered later by the Louis- 
iana Purchase. He founded the First Pres- 
byterian Church, the only church in that 
city which has had continued existence from 
then until now, and he lies buried beneath . 
its edifice and a tablet on the walls bears 


Giddings, missionary to 


to India 


* 
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testimony to his worth and work. 

This would be enough for one country 
church to boast of, but this is by no means 
all. From this church went a missionary to 
Africa, a teacher to Japan and a missionary 
to India, and time would fail me to tell of 
the whole of the great cloud of witnesses. 

This deservedly aided church on a re- 
mote rural hilltop in little Connecticut has 
had its lines go out to mold a Christian em- 
pire in the Southwest, to flash the light that 
never fails into Darkest Africa, to leaven 
with Western ideals and intelligence that 
little nation of Japan which was born big 
in a day, and to tear off the eruel shackles 
of caste in India and tell of the freedom 
wherewith Christ maketh free. 

But lest we be exalted above measure by 
this spiritual vision, we were given the 
claim and clamor of the flesh to call us to 
earth. Even the artistic temperament has 
to allow for appetite. Under the grateful 
shade the feast is spread. The repast is as 
delicious as Delmonico could serve, and 
there is a zest for food which no caterer 
could supply. Twin thermos bottles furnish 
superlatively hot coffee and sparkling cold 
Apollinaris, thus avoiding any lukewarm 
loathing. 


TITUS COAN’S BIRTHPLACE 


Now other shrines must be. seen and more 
missionary Meccas must be visited. Killing- 
worth is forty miles away, but we land 
safely. The place has a fraction of fame 
from the fact or fancy treated by Long- 
fellow in his poem, The Birds of Killing- 
worth. It is an old town and has been cut 
off from the shore of the Sound by its own 
child, Clinton. The ancient meeting house 
bears in its own body the glory and gran- 
deur of the past, when the church had the 
largest membership of any in Middlesex 
County. Long may it stand, and modern 
meeting house builders would do well to 
copy its strong, symmetrical lines. 


East Hartland, Ct. From the belfry balcony jifty-two meeting houses are visible. 
Thirty feet higher up brings five more to view. From this church came Salmon 


issourt and Lllinois; Chauncey L. Loomis, missionary 


to Africa; Marshall P. Gaines, teacher tm Japan; Loren S. Gates, missionary 


Here in this parish in the very beginning 
of the last century was born a boy of the 
household of Coan, and his parents called 
him Titus. He was a cousin of Nettleton, 
the great evangelist, and both belonged to 
religious stock. Titus Coan in the thirties 
of his life landed in Honolulu for his for- 
eign missionary work of nearly fifty years. 
The story of his toil thrills you. He 
preached often ten times a day and travel- 
ing between. When at home he taught a 
daily school of about one hundred scholars. 
He ministered to many sick folk, for he was 
something of a physician for the body as 
well as a rare curer of souls, 

When the Great Awakening in the Islands 

a 
Continued on page 65 
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The type came _ into 
_-. New Ungland with the 
Puritan tide. The Vir- 


ig in the steeple. The 
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Strength and Beauty in Temples of Worship 
The Enduring Merit of the Colonial Church Architecture 


- = 


Spire of South Ohurch, St. Johnsbury, 


Of all the gifts left by an older Puritan- 
ism to the country none is more beautiful, 
undervalued and abused than the great 
white meeting house, the only addition pre- 
sented by America to the world’s wealth of 
architectural loveliness. Houses, public 
buildings, furniture and sancturies alike have 
been roughly classed as “colonial”; they 
really lump themselves into an American 
branch of the English Renaissance. This 
British style in the New 
Hngland churches met with 
radical changes. It had 
little chance for growth 
upon its native’ shore, 
since the land was stocked 
with parish buildings long 
before Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren began 
to work, but the great fire 
of London gave opportu- 
nity, and Wren _ stocked 
the metropolis with Re- 
naissance churches, the 
greatest of which is St. 
Paul’s. 


ginia churches are singu- 
larly like ‘those which 
tower up across London 
bridge, but the West fol- 
lowed Massachusetts in ec- 
clesiastical fashions, as 
this picture of the church 
in Tallmadge, O., shows. 
The Puritan made two 
decided changes. The 
-chureh grew lighter, more 
graceful, and the arch, 
used with charming effect 
everywhere in Wnglish 
stone buildings, changed to 
the lintel to suit the na- 
ture of the new material. 
The Puritan austerity also 
stripped off outside deco- 
ration. : 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
STEEPLE 


But the greatest change 


By James Church Alvord 


Renaissance spire is  towerlike, bulky, 
thick-set. The steeple on the church at 
Hamilton is like more than one designed by 
Wren himself. But no twenty miles of 
Massachusetts lacks a slender, perforated, 
sky-scaling steeple with a glory like the 
glory of Park Street in Boston or of this 
Upton marvel, or this airy vision from Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. These steeples are 
Gothic in inspiration though Renaissance in 
form, and while adhering to every law of 
their style nevertheless leap out of that 
style into the high aspiration of an older 
and more spiritual conception. The Puri- 
tan mind dropped the up-rushing wonder of 
Salisbury’s spire on churches all the way 
from Plymouth to San Francisco. The 
architects refined upon their first concep- 
tions and each decade carried the New Eng- 
land Church farther and farther away from 
its ancestor, making it original and native- 
born. 
GOTHIC OR COLONIAL 


The shame of it is that committees, crazed 
by the mad, modern, modish rush after 
“stone churches,’ are tearing down the 
monuments of a nobler age than ours, the 
expression of a fervency of prayer which 
erystallized into this perfect loveliness, in 
order to build monstrosities, messed up from 
four or five architectural types. One, not 
far from Boston, patches five distinct epochs 
into a crazy-quilt of absurdities. And many 
of these ‘‘Gothic” churches are useless. The 
high arches refuse to respond to the ordinary 
clergyman’s voice. Some are strung with 
wires, others draped with curtains and many 
are impossible from the speaker’s standpoint. 


Church in Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


Ohurch at Upton, Mass. 


The Gothic church was invented for proces- 
sionals and a worship that centered about 
the altar; while the Renaissance church is 
built for the sermon and the simple service. 
The artistic thing to do, the only thing a 
succeeding generation will approve, is to 
reconstruct the venerable’ building along 
original lines, a hundred times more useful 
and satisfying than any exotie Gothic per- 
formance, ever can become. It is as a help 
towards such a sane and reverent treatment 
of these beautiful old churches that this 
paper is written. 
But three types of front 
are commonly seen in the 


Colonial meeting house. 
The first is plain, though 
often, as in this Man- 


chester church, ornamented 
by fan-windows and a pro- 
jecting center. The second 
adds pilasters along the 
facade, which often be- 
come rounded and fluted. 
The Old Church at North- 
ampton, burned some thirty 
years ago, had two rows of 
Ionic columns, one above 
the other, in the fashion 
of St. Paul’s, but more 
happy in the disposition of 
the pillars. The third 
type and the most majes- 
tic of all has a pillared 
portico rising to the roof. 
The front of a Grecian 
temple is taken as a model 
and nothing has_- ever 
equaled, for so small a 
building, the strong, se- 
rene welcome of _ these 
great pillars calling to a 
whole village, “Come and 
worship. thy Maker and 
thy God.” Of course on 
a huge scale there is the 
Gothic portico of Amiens, 
but this, if reduced to the 
proportions of a parish 
church, would prove fussy. 
One more style, though 
really a sport from one 
of these three, has its one 
well-known example in 
Park Street Church in 
Boston, or wonderfully 
beautiful structure, now 
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that the Old Church at Northampton is 
burned, almost without a peer in America. 
Here is a rounded projection on the front 
with Grecian pilasters. Since these do not 
reach the roof, the creation almost takes 


upon itself the nature of a porch. 
MAKING OVER THE MEETING HOUSE 


An old church, too stern and simple for 
modern taste, can be wrongly embellished or 


rightly. Wrong embellishments are many 
in New Wngland. There are Colonial 
churches with Gothic porticoes, with 


pointed-arched windows cut into their ven- 
erable sides, with rococo rose-windows let 
into their fronts, “perpendicular” adorn- 
ments grimly set in between their eaves. All 
are absurd and hideous. A wise committee, 
bearing in mind that a pointed or rounded 
arch of any kind is out of keeping with the 
style and material, can proceed to add to 
their church a pillared portico of the Ionic 
style, most characteristic in New Hngland, 
or pilasters along the front, or fan windows 
studied from one of Boston’s lovely old 
dwellings above the entrance doors. ‘These, 
with some sober and careful decoration, like 
that on the facade of the Upton church, 
will give a noble and appropriate approach. 
Some really sympathetic architects have re- 
cently taken a suggestion from Park Street 
and added a porch, all straight lines and 
simple pillars, at the entrance doors. The 
idea is daring and yet merely carries on one 
step the type of our fathers. In the village 
-church at Littleton, Mass., the effect is sin- 
gularly happy and in character. 

One more thing must be added before we 
step inside, but that is important and im- 
perative: the church must be painted white. 

No committee can make a mistake about 
the steeple. Loveliness leaps from the top 
of every meeting house from Long Island 
Sound up to the edge of Canada. 

The Puritan inte- 
rior had no carpet, 
had square pews with- 
out a curve, and these 
pews were almost al- 
ways painted some 
soft tint just off-from 
white; had a _ huge 
pulpit which penned 
the parson behind its 
wide-stretched wings; 
had wooden panel 
work around the walls 
which was invariably 
painted; had a sofa 
placed directly behind 
the pulpit. Later it 
decorated its walls 
with all sorts of 
painted arches and 
pillars and blue 
glimpses of cloudland. 


This décoration has 

ceased to satisfy the 

modern mind, An 

excellent example of 

it is given by St. ? 

Johnsbury’s South ag 

Church—a_ church The Church in Hamilton, Mass. 


worthy to be a model 
for all interiors and exteriors, were it not 
for this ancient fashion of painted columns 
and recesses. I well recall the mighty 
edifice where my uncomprehending boyhood 
was drenched with a thundrous orthodoxy. 
While the parson theologized far, far above, 
I gazed upon the magnificent columns clus- 
tering around his shining poll, aching to 
steal up with an inquisitive finger, rub and 
see of what sort they were.- The acceptable 
hour arrived, I was sent with the family 
wraps into the dim-lit church at sociable 
time; I tip-toed, I rubbed, I tested—never 
was I consoled for that disastrous discovery ! 
DPxquisite results are obtained by simply 
coloring the walls in one or two plain 
shades and if additional work in plaster 
moldings along the walls be painted cream 
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or white the result is a joy forever. Here 
again Park Street stands supreme. The St. 
Johnsbury church retains its ancient pulpit, 
a glory of carved mahogany, while most of 
these ancient wonders have gone up in 
smoke and heat through furnace pipes. It 
retains its old sofa, while Hamilton has 
propped up its magnificent example in the 


vestibule and Upton has moved a really 
handsome one into the prayer meeting room. 
If any committee wishes to find a model, 
here are two ready at hand. The St. Johns- 
bury church, too, has an ancient bit of ele- 
gance in the shape of natural wood pews 
made of curly maple with cherry rims—an 
unusual variation from the accepted stand- 
ards, though Hamilton has walnut rims on 
its painted pews. 


STAYING IN TYPE 


A church, then, must stay in type. It 
must have no natural wood except in the 
pulpit, sofa and pews; the walls should be 
painted, the wide pulpit, the long settee and 
the old square-set pews replaced. All over 
the land are Colonial sanctuaries with pews 


First Church, Tallmadge, Ohio 


of stained oak, Gothie arches over the pul- 
pit, Romanesque curvatures above: the choir 
box, velvet curtains on brass bed poles 
around the choir and varnished wood every- 
where. These things are incongruous, ridic- 
ulous, hideous. For no matter how “pretty” 
the results, they are as much out of tune 
as waltz-music on an organ or an oratorio 
on a mandolin. Moreover the little desk, 
around which the twentieth century parson 
bobs on exhortation bent, is a false note in 
the austere grandeur of these venerable 
fanes; while, backed by three Gothic chairs 
with perky efflorescence, it becomes an irri- 
tation to every artistic consciousness. Any 
eareful furniture-maker, helped out by pat- 
terns of one of these ancient pulpits and 
settees, can easily restore the former gran- 
deur of the platform and give New Hngland 
back her own. 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND DANGER 


If any committee, bent now on the de- 
struction of some lovely old church, will 
travel a bit with an educated architeect—all 
architects are not that—discover for them- 
selves‘ the historic and real, and returning 
make their edifice dignified in the New Eng- 
land way, they will perform a genuine serv- 
ice to their country and deliver their town 
at least from one more of these uncouth at- 
tempts to imitate a huge French or Italian 
cathedral in the narrow compass of a parish 
church, or from one of these houses of 
prayer which look like railroad stations and 
are trimmed with the defensive apparatus 
of a Scotch border castle. 


Park Street Church was built in 1809. 
Its general design was 
by an English archi- . 
tect, Peter Banner, 
though the Ionie and 
Corinthian capitals of 
the steeple were 
planned by the Bos- 
tonian, Solomon Wil- 
lard. Park Street 
bell comes as near 
being the city’s her- 
ald as any, perhaps, 
rung as it is on patri- 
otie and historic occa- 
sions and tolled at 
the death of public 
men. 


Ss Park Street 
Shaw ata 


forget it. 
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Paying for the Limousine 
The Story of a Luxury that Cost More than was Expected 


Cadwallader Green was a good fellow, 
and that is how he came to make so much 
trouble. He had a big heart, a big body, a 
big business, a big bank account and a big 
way of living; but the biggest thing he had 
was his scale of expenditure. His business 
had increased threefold in ten years; but 
his garage had increased threefold in three 
years. 

“Cad” had begun three years back, in a 
modest way, with a high-power touring car 
—"simple and plain, but strong and good,” 
as he phrased it, ‘‘and large enough for the 
whole family, with possibly a friend or two, 
to go off and spend the day once in a while.” 
Young Tom had taken to it, and the girls 
had found it a delight through the long, hot 
summer. 
college, the girls had complained that they 
were not able to get the car many times 
when they needed it, as their father had it 
“over at the works,’ or the chauffer was 
out running errands in it. So the little 
electric runabout had afforded a happy solu- 
tion, permitting the girls to come and go as 
they pleased, and even allowing them the 
excitement of driving. “Cad,” always a 
plain man, had hedged a little at the thought 
of having two machines in the garage; but 
he had salved his conscience by writing in 
unmistakable terms when Tom, at college, 
had communicated the news that he could 
buy a car, nearly new, for such an insignifi- 
cant sum that in the eu he would make 
money, rather than lose, by it. 

The world does move, however, with a 
certain irresistibleness: of its own, and when 
Mrs. ‘‘Cad’”’ helps it, no one poor man could 
stop it. When she saw women, whose hus- 
bands were well known to be less prosper- 
ous than hers, coming to receptions and 
assemblies in their new limousines, her mind 
began some lively work. She soon saw the 
absurdity of the limousineless life. The 
touring car simply could not be used to 
carry ladies in evening clothes, especially in 
cold weather. The little electric was, of 
course, out of the question; and the taxi 
soon became odious. ‘There was only one 
really suitable thing for a family that was 
going out so much, and that was the limou- 
sine. Mrs. “Cad” saw it clearly, and soon 
after “Cad” himself recognized the unde- 
niable facts. 

The limousine arrived (therefore) on No- 


“vember first, and it was a beauty, with its 


great blue and orange-striped body, its shin- 
ing brass, its delicate cushions, its rich ap- 
pointments, down to the clock and the bou- 
quet-holder. (You see this was before the 
yacht-style of automobile, with private din- 
ing-room and sleeping accommodations for 
twelve people, came into vogue.) It was 
worth three thousand dollars just to hear 
Mrs. Cad’s exclamations of delight.. 

Cad, to tell the truth, felt a little bad 
over the new acquisition; but then, he 
thought, the best way is to pay for it and 
So he sat down to his desk and 
wrote a check for the full amount, less cash 
and divided commissions, say two. thousand 
dollars. So the limousine was paid for. 
But— ‘ 

The next day about noon it occurred to 
Mrs. Cad that she must see her husband 
about something, so she ordered the driver 
to run over to the works. There was a knot 
of swarthy, low-browed men hanging about 
the yard gates when the new machine rolled 
up before the office door. They were Poles, 
and the fair lady in the car was conscious 
only that they were hard, dangerous-looking 


Then, when Tom went back to- 
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men. One of them, who had a face Jined 
deeply with a sense of human suffering, 
turned to his companions and said, with a 
great heave of the chest: 

“Dat iss it! ve pay fur dat! Dat iss 
vy ve haf de waches cut down tomorrow. 
Ve, becaus ve haf no union—ve poor fellows, 
no goot!” He shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. 

The sense of injury grew under the heated 
words of the low-browed agitator, and the 
men went to see the yard-boss with a pro- 
test. But he, philosophic soul, dismissed 
them with a good-natured curse, and then 
flung after them: 

“I can’t help it, boys; we’ve got to have 
autos anyhow; we can get along without 
guineas if we have to!” 

Among the laborers’ families, to cite a sin- 
gle case, was one in which, amidst a throng 
of children (they all had throngs of. chil- 
dren), there was a baby boy who had never 
“been right.’”” None of the neighbors could 
tell what was wrong with him. He had 
been stupid, unresponsive from his birth. 
They had bought him a little chair, and he 
sat in that all day long, glaring with one 
eye at the world—for the other was a mere 
white film. Once only had the little Joe 
displayed any real interest’ in the world 
about him, and that was when a neighbor’s 
child had come to exhibit a new and brilliant 
picture-book. Little Joe had brightened up 
and reached for the beautiful thing. His 
parents had said he must have just such a 
book. But before the needed fifty cents had 
been provided, the news of reduced wages 


came. Father and Mother spent all one 
eveni trying to figure out how the new 
book could be gotten, but the net result of 


their painful evening’s work was that there 
was no money for it. The father rose and 
picked the pitiful child up from his chair 
and carried him off to bed, saying, “Dass 
too bad, Baby Joe; but ve muss pay for 


dat automobeel first.” 


It chanced also that within a few days 
from the arrival of the new limousine, the 
head of the Green Foundry and Iron Works 
was waited on by a committce from the 
borough council of East L—. (Cad lived 
in L—, but the works were situated in Hast 
L—, where the taxes were lower.) They 
came to say that it had been proven beyond 
a doubt that the water supply for the little 
suburb was contaminated, and that they 
could never get pure water for the people 
until they ceased taking it from hired 
springs in cow-pastures, and got a good 
supply from driven wells. They desired to 
know, therefore, the sentiment of the large 
taxpayers concerning a better system, and 
the bond-issue necessitated thereby. 

As much to his own surprise as anybody’s 
else, Cad exploded ill-naturedly, and re- 
minced them that the works had been the 
making of the miserable little down-at-the- 
heel suburb; and that if the works didn’t 
stay there they wouldn’t need any water 


‘supply of any sort, and that the works would 


surely move away if another emphatic word 
were ever said about increasing the taxes. 
He shortly ushered them out. As they left 
the office of the concern, the village physi- 
cian, who was on the committee, remarked: 

“There you are, you see. Green has just 
bought his wife a new limousine, and we've 
got to pay for it. It will mean anywhere 
from a dozen to twenty lives sacrificed to 
tuberculosis and typhoid every year; but we 
must pay for that new automobile, whatever 
it costs.” 


It was a hard week for Cad. He was 
really a large-hearted person, and he hated 
to be hard with anybody, but he found it 
necessary to be firm many times when he 
would have liked to be soft-hearted. He 
felt wrong about something, but couldn’t 
tell just what it was that was troubling his 
peace of mind. His difficulties reached a 
climax on Friday, when a letter came to 
him as one of the directors of a large sell- 
ing corporation, which controlled the retail 
hardware trade in a nearby city. It ran 
thus : 


“CADWALLADER GREEN, Esq. 

“My dear Sir: Obedient to your wishes, 
as a member of the directorate of this cor- 
poration, we have consistently refrained 
from asking our bank to collect the ums 
loaned on note to Mr. Preston Jones. We 
are advised, however, and think ycu ought 
to know it, that Jones i; borrowing money 
from other sources, and that his borrowings 
are no longer justified by the amount of 
business he is doing, or by the amount of 
stock he is carrying. 

“The circumstances inake me bold to ask 
whether it would noi be better for all con- 
cerned if this old friend of your father’s 
could be taken care of in some other way 
than by allowing him to continue an un- 
profitable business. His continued drinking 
suggests that he needs the care of kind 
friends in a Keeley cure, or something of 
that sort. On the other hand, we could in- 
crease our business twenty-five per cent. in 
our central store if Jones could be bought 
up. 

“T am requested by other members of the 
corporation io bring this matter to your 
serious attention.” 


Cad was glum for twenty-four hours over 
this letter. Then he said: “Fate, old age 
and rum are a combination that I can’t 
stack up against. I guess I’ll have to let 
Jones go the way of all flesh.” 

Jones went, the next week; but before he 
went he left a note on his dresser which the 
newspapers got hold of, and which read: 


“This is an age of automobiles. Some- 
body’s got to pay for them. I can’t. 


“PRESTON JONES.” 


The next evening, being Saturday, Cad 
said to his wife: ‘“Let’s see, Mary; how long 
is it since we’ve been to church? Must be 
an age. I feel kind of sinful this week— 
what do you say if we all go to church to- 
morrow ?” 

“T think it’s about time,’? Mrs. Cad re- 
plied; “I shall be very glad to go. And, by 
the way, Dr. Forth sent us a special letter 
the other day reminding us that tomorrow 
is the day for the final round-up of money 
for the missionaries. You see, they are sort 
of mixing the missions all up this year, in 
an Apportionment Plan, as they call it, and 
this is the last desperate effort to come up 
to the mark.” 

“T gee,” said Cad, but his thoughts were 
more or less profane. 

“So you can get out your check-book after 
dinner. Now don’t forget.” 

Cad got out his check-book after dinner 
and balanced it up, and he found that he 
actually didn’t have more than five hundred 
dollars to his name. There would be plenty 
more in a few days, but he couldn’t get at 
it just then. He remembered that the pre- 
vious year he had given over a thousand 
dollars for missions. He sighed, and wrote 
his check for what he could. 
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In due time the church’s missionary com- 
mittee, in counsel with Dr. Forth, got a 
chance to look all these things over, and the 
reduction in the ironfounder’s gift was duly 
noted. 

“That new limousine has got to be paid 
for,’ said a humorous deacon, with a glint 
of fun in his eye. The church committee 
laughed over the joke; and when Dr. Forth 
explained to the Missions Boards why the 
church’s contribution was five hundred dol- 
lars smaller than it should have been,: he re- 
marked that one of his most generous mem- 
bers had been buying a new automobile, and 
that somebody would have to pay for it. A 
missionary secretary, hungry for a little fun 
in this grave world, saw the grim joke and 
passed it on, and this is the way it spread: 

A preacher out in the Far West got two 
letters on the same day—one from a poor, 
discouraged woman up in the wilderness 
who wrote that they hadn’t heard the Word 
of God in those parts in ten years, and she 
had five sons going to perdition as fast as 
neglect would let them. The other in- 
formed him that his appropriation would 
have to be cut one hundred dollars. He 
went out and sold his horse, wrote a sad 
letter to the woman in the wilderness and at 
last offered up a crucifixion prayer for the 
man who was riding around in the new 
automobile. 

And down in the Southern mountains a 
young fellow had scraped together every 
cent his poor relatives could give and loan 
him, to go up to a little mountain college 
and get an education, for he was possessed 
with the great idea that he could come back 
and teach the people in his own country 
how to live. And when he got to the col- 
lege, the president told him with the utmost 
kindness that he simply couldn’t make room 
for another student, for his funds had just 
been cut down a hundred dollars, and he 
would have to shut him out. 

And out in India, in a famine district, the 
missionary had just settled it with his wife 
that they would give a hundred dollars out 
of their next check toward the relief of the 
starving people; when, lo! somebody else 
had already taken a hundred dollars out of 
it. . 

And in China a medical mission had to 
abandon two outstations which they had 
equipped with medicaments and nursing 
facilities, and a thousand people now found 
it impossible to get medical help, who would 
have done so if the missionary clinics had 
been continued. 

Last of all, way up under the Arctic cir- 
cle, a tribe of poor Hsquimaux had waited a 
year for their preacher to return, for when 
he came he was to bring with him a won- 
derful music-box, and the whole village was 
to have such a riot and festival of sweet 
sounds as they had only known in their 
dreams. But when the preacher came he 
spent a long time trying to tell them what 
an automobile was, and how a white man 
had needed the music-box money to buy an 
autombdbile for his wife; but strangely, they 
never could understand it, and all winter 
long they went about with a curious bit- 
terness quite unusual to them. So the 
preacher returned to his people in the spring 
with a story of defeat, instead of one of 
victory. But at last the uttermost farthing 
had been paid, and Mrs. Cad could ride 
about in her new limousine with a clear 
conscience. 


One, of course, doesn’t want to prove too 
much. But we have seen that the limousine 
wasn’t paid for when Mr. Green thought it 
was, and it perhaps wasn’t paid for even 
when we thought it was. There was once 
a man who gave His life to pay for the 
follies and extravagances of humanity, and 
I suspect that, when the new limousine is 
finally paid for, it will have to be referred 
back to that old account of Calvary. 


. delightful. 
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The Heart of a Personal 
Conductor 


BY THE SAUNTERER 


Seeing Burope with a megaphone is the 
current conception of what “a Cook party” 
is like. The popular idea of a personal con- 
ductor is an intellectual widower, with an 
umbrella. But one feels differently who is 
in a procession than one who is watching it, 
and who knoweth a personal conductor’s 
heart save he who has had one? 

I have recently had the pleasure of guid- 
ing a score of Americans while they were 
getting a few exposures in Wngland and 
Italy. I have successfully undertaken that 
they should not lose a train, a bag or a 
breakfast. I have carried them through a 
schedule of seventy-five days without once 
needing to consult a doctor. Not one of 
them has bought a ticket, paid a tip, won- 
dered where she was going to dine or sleep, 
or ever felt lonely, lost or in danger, and I, 
their Conductor, have returned with them, 
refreshed, happy and with a well-filled treas- 
ury of memories of history and of human 
nature, 

It may be that it would not be one’s first 
choice to see Hurope as a Conductor, but 
having chosen to do so, it is certain that the 
lot brings its own quaint compensations. 
These are chiefly two: to watch the reac- 
tions of Hurope on fresh minds, and to re- 
visit Europe through fresh eyes. 

The impingement of Italy, for example, 
upon a middle-aged Connecticut lady of set- 
tled habits is not the less startling because 
the shock is, as far as possible, concealed. 
To imagine the future effect upon the com- 
placeney of a high school girl of a midday 
in Perugia or a moonlight in Venice is a 
pleasant theme to contemplate. The realiza- 
tion that the impressions daily being gath- 
ered from the Conductor’s morning chats 
will be spilled over into women’s clubs sug- 
gests terrible and amusing possibilities. 
There will also have to be inflictio 

To see Europe.as fresh eyes see ha also 
I used to like to create surprises. 
To lead a party upon Warwick Bridge and 
then suddenly swing them round to face the 
Castle, to throw back the curtain upon the 
glorious amber dimness of Milan’s interior; 
or to drive, without notice, along Amalfi’s 
splendor haunted coast—these are to expose 
human spirits to supreme experiences and 
to call forth genuine if inexpressible emo- 
tions. 

It is instructive to listen to confidences 
—what a Quaker lady thought of the 
service at the Abbey; the feelings of an 
agnostic about the Passion Play; the re- 
Sponse of a business man to the pictures in 
the Louvre. Sometimes it is exasperating 
to find others irreverent in the presence of 
one’s own idols—sometimes it is wholesome. 
The art pagan, the history iconoclast and the 
barbarian boy may prevent the traveler 
from becoming a dilettante. The mind un- 
sullied by a Baedeker contrives to make dis- 
coveries, and twenty pairs of eyes will see 
immeasurably more than one. 

There is a minor and secret delight in 
observing the behavior of the company. The 
party soon develops its own manifest saints 
and sinners. The leader must repress the 
tireless female who always climbs to the 
seat beside the driver and deal with discre- 
tion with her who poses as a living sacrifice. 
He must learn not to smile at the hourly 
question, “Fs it very old?’ nor lose patience 
in endeavoring to disentangle Capuchius 
from capons and Bloody Mary from Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

He will enjoy peeping into foreign shops 
where each lady of his party, surrounded by 
five elerks, is shopping with high gestures, 
and he will find a wicked delight in-watch- 
ing the final struggles between the new tariff 


of Marina’s 
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law and the New England conscience. He 
will also recall, with mingled sentiments his 
own daily contacts with grand ducal head 
waiters, omniscient hall porters and brigand 
cab drivers. i 

He will remember that there was only one 
person in Italy who did not try to sell him 
post cards, and that was the Pope, and that 
a capital of a six-word vocabulary and a 
letter of credit will, with sense and the ab- 
sence of nerves, qualify a personal conductor 
to travel in any country. It is astonishing 
how much people of different tongues can 
understand each other’s speech when they 
are about to sway the medium of exchange. 

The greatest benefit to the conductor is 
the definiteness which he is forced to culti- 
vate. It is astonishing how many travelers’ 
conversations consist of reminiscences of 
menus and how many unguided tours leave 
nothing but a blur as the deposit. But 
when a man goes to show others, his stock 
in trade must consist of something more 
than platitudes and superlatives. If the 
Louvre is to be seen in three hours one needs 
to find out what pictures to omit and why. 
You cannot really see Old Paris without 
knowing Dumas and Hugo. 

To be all that a Baedeker is not and yet to 
be as infallible is quite a chore. It means 
that one must distill whole libraries into his 
speech and yet not be bookish, that one must 
know how to find the Brautwurst Glécklein 
and still be able to explain the interior of 
St. Sebaldus. : 

A good personal conductor should have all 
the virtues of the recording angel, with a 
loss of memory for much that the recording 
angel beholds. 


The Serving Folk in Tustany 


Maria is undisputed head of the little 
servant group. She buys their food and 
cooks and serves it for them. She exhorts 
them to industry and seriousness, For fas- 
cinating Marina has fairly bewitched old 
Beppi into a youthful behavior that almost 
scandalizes black-gowned Maria. He cuts 
choice flowers for the kitchen table, he even 
slips 4 few of the big, soft figs from the 
padrone’s trees into Marina’s hands. And 
when Marina and Beppi give Boy, the dog, 
a bath in the big green tub under the sery- 
ants’ arbor on the terrace, the joyous peals 
laughter and the pretended 
scolding phrases of Beppi must carry clear 
across the olive hillslope to the silent, 
‘shut-in, sad, grand lady of the great castle- 
like villa there. 

They love the outdoors, these servants; 
these happy “little people’ of the Tuscan 
hills and sunny skies. When we go to 
Florence for the day and time is theirs, and 
Maria seeks for coppers that may be re- 
polished or finds a corner of floor that can 
stand more rubbing, Beppi and Marina drift 
out of the wistaria-bound gate and across 
the road and up into the sloping orchards 
and vineyards of the Gamberaria demesne. 
‘And they come back with arms full of wild- 
flowers and tall grasses for the house. When 
the reapers came into the nearby fields 
Marina was breathless with excitement. She 
imitates the cicale and the frogs. When the 
frog in the lower garden croaks softly she 
‘says he has water enough; when he grants 
he is demanding rain and we must beware 
of wettings. When the rainbow appears 
after a shower she prognosticates the har- 
vest by it. If there is more red than yellow 
or green in it, it will be a good year for 
wine; if more green, a good season for oil; 
if more yellow, a rich harvest of grain. She 
carries her sewing out under the ilex arbor; 
she insists on the out-of-door meals for them 
all. And she dearly loves to spread our 
breakfast or tea table on the terrace under 
the rose pendants.—Mae Vernon, in In and 
Out of Florence. 
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A Little Hero 


He rides most daringly to hounds 
Upon the rocking-chair, 

Or calls the cat a tiger fierce, 
And stalks her to her lair. 

The rug becomes a battlefield 
Where spears and banners toss, 

The hall a river, wide and deep, 
That he must swim across. 


Behind each curtain-fold he sees 
An Indian chieftain grim, 

And bandits throng the kitchen stairs, 
And seek to capture him. 

And when the stars begin to shine 
‘In night’s eternal arc, 

He toddles up to bed alone, 
Quite fearless of the dark. 

_—Minna Irving, in Leslie’s. 


Taking Pictures 


BY EVELYN L. TAINTOR 


Aunt May smiled at the six doleful little 
faces looking up at her. 

“All this big yard, and a barn, and a car- 
riage house, and two play houses, and six 
children and ‘nothing to play’? What a 
dreadful state of affairs!” 

“The girls don’t want to play anything 
but dolls and housekeeping, and we’re awful 
sick of that,” said Ted, the biggest boy. 

“Well, the boys won’t play anything but 
pirates and Indians, and they just spoil our 
dolls and playhouses every time,” retorted 


- Alice, the biggest girl. 


“And Tommy he went and killed my dolly 
cand thens he wanted to play funeral and 
bury her all up in the ground, and I didn’t 
want my «dolly buried,” said Baby Belle, 
with the little quiver around her lips that 
meant the tears were not far away. * 

“And then when we wouldn’t play funeral 
he got mad and didn’t like anything we 
said,” contributed Arthur to the _general 
wail. 

“And he said he wouldn’t play anything 


a single one of us thought of all day,” added - 


Edna. 
“Deary me!” said Aunt May. ‘This is 
even worse than I thought it was. Suppose 


I think of a new play for you—something 
you’ye neyer, never played. How will that 


ado?” 


~ “Oh, goody, eoody.!” 

“Will you think of it right off?” 

“Where can we play it?” 

“What is it?” shouted all the children at 
“once. 

“Tt’s a great secret,” said Aunt May. 
“You go to the kitchen and find that plate 
of caraway cookies I baked for you; after 
you’ve eaten those go to Grandma and ask 
her to give you each a few pins. At the end 
of fifteen minutes you come out to the car- 
-riage house and I’ll be all ready for you. 
Tom can tell you when the time is up by 
‘his new watch.” 


“Hooray, hooray. 
For our Aunt May!” 


‘shouted the children in concert as they 
scampered off to the kitchen. 

It was a long fifteen minutes, even with 
Auntie’s delicious. caraway cookies to think 
about, but at last Tom announced that the 
time was up and they might go. 

When they got to the carriage house the 
first thing they saw was this big.sign on the 
door : 


Ne SEK 
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PICTURES TAKEN. 

Single pictures, 2 pins. 
Groups, 5 pins. 
Pictures finished while you wait. 
WALK IN. 


“Pooh!” said skeptical Tom, his sulks 
not quite over. ‘‘That’s no kind of a play. 
You can’t take pictures without a camera, 
and you’d better believe Uncle Rob wouldn’t 
let us take his.” 

The faces of the smaller children fell, but 
just then the door opened and Aunt May in 
a white linen coat of Uncle Rob’s and a big 
paper hat stood before them. 

“Walk right into the studio, ladies and 
gentlemen,” she announced with a flourish. 
“You are my first customers in this town, 
and I am very glad to see you. Look around 
at the pictures and see which style you like 
best.” 

The children entered with a great deal of 
curiosity, and found something which looked 
very much like a studio indeed. Ted’s sharp 
eyes recognized Grandpa’s high stool for the 
camera standard, but nobody could see 
what the camera itself was because it was 
all covered over with Grandma’s big blanket 
shawl. 

A large chair stood directly in front of 
the camera, and there were various articles 
such as hats, canes, dolls, fans, parasols, 
books, ete., scattered about. Up on the 
walls had been pinned all kinds of pictures 
of men, women and children cut from maga- 
zines and fashion plates. 

Even skeptical Tom began to look a little 
interested when the inspection was finished 
and th hotographer reappeared from be- 
hind me atts in the corner. 

“Who will be taken first?’ she asked. 

“Me will,’ announced Baby Belle in great 
glee; “and my dolly, too,” and she climbed 

‘up into the big chair .,and settled herself 
with great dignity, her dolly clasped tightly 
in her arms. 

“That’s fine,” said the photographer, peep- 
ing through her camera where she had gone 
to inspect her sitter. 

As she lifted the corner of the shawl the 
eager children got a glimpse of a camera- 
like box with*a round tube in front from 
which a shiny cap had been removed, just 
as in a real camera. And in one hand 
Auntie held a rubber bulb which she pressed 
three times as she called out: ‘‘Now smile 
a little. That’s just right. Hold perfectly 
still for one minute. ‘There! it’s all done, 
and I know it is going to be fine. Wait one 
moment until I develop it,’ and she disap- 
peared behind the screen carrying what 
looked like a camera plate. 

“Tt’s my old double slate,” 
happily. ‘Oh, isn’t this fun!” 
- When the photographer came back she 
brought Belle a magazine picture of a very 
happy looking little girl hugging her dolly, 
and the children were all delighted. 

Arthur volunteered to come next, and he 
chose to be taken standing up. He stood so 
straight and stiff that the photographer sug- 
gested after she had taken one peep at him: 
“You would take a fine soldier picture, mis- 
ter. Suppose you put on this soldier cap 
and belt and hold this gun. There! that is 
fine. Now look real stern, if you please. 
Steady, now. AJ] through.” 

When that picture came it was voted a 

‘great success. To be sure the boy’s face 
didn’t look much like Arthur’s, but the cap 
and gun were perfect, and Arthur paid his 
two pins cheerfully. 


giggled Alice, 
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Alice and Edna decided to be taken hand 
in hand, carrying books as if going to school, 
and the picture was very life-like, even to 
the blue and pink dresses they wore. 

Ted made a great hit by sitting majes- 
tically in the big chair, one hand resting on 
his knee and the other thrust pompously 
into his bosom. The face of the picture 
looked like that of a grown man, but nobody 
minded a little thing like that. They were 
too happy. 

“Aunt May, you don’t let us fix ourselves 
really,” said Edna. ‘‘You ask us how we 
want our pictures and then you change us 
all around.” 

“T know why,” said Ted. “It’s because 
she’s got to fix us like some picture she’s 
got under there. She can’t make the pic- 
tures look like us, so she has to make us 
look like the pictures.” 

“That’s right,” said Aunt May. “And 
you know the real photographers always 
help people to pose in the best way, so it is 
all right, isn’t it?” 

“T think it is all the more fun,” said 
Alice, “‘’cause you wouldn’t ever think of 
some of the ways yourself if the pictures 
didn’t help you, and you can get lots of dif- 
ferent kinds this way.” 

“Couldn’t one of us be the photographer 
some of the time?’ asked Tom. 

“To be sure,” said Aunt May. “We'll let 
Ted start first. because he guessed about the 
pictures, and after that you can take turns 
buying out the business. I shouldn’t won- 
der if you could get some of the other chil- 
dren on the street to come tomorrow to have 
their pictures taken.” 

“Splendid!’’ said Alice. “And we'll keep 
how we do it a secret just as you did to 
us.” 

“Auntie, wherever 
box of pictures?” 
next photographer, 
under the shawl. 

“O, I’ve been on the lookout for them 
for a long time,’ said Aunt May; “ever 
since I knew you children were coming to 
spend the summer here. Whenever I came 
across a good one in the papers or maga- 
zines I’ve cut it out so as to be all ready.” 

“And see here,’ said Hdna. ‘The bulb 
she squeezed when she said, “All done,” is 
part of that old thing to sprinkle the clothes 
with. I saw Kate throw it away last week.” 

“What’s the camera?’ asked Tom, diving 
under the shawl. ‘“O, I see—it’s just an 
old box with a round hole in front and a 
baking powder can stuck through. Did you 
think this all up yourself, Aunt May? It’s 
dandy !” 

“Uncle Rob helped me,” said Aunt May. 
“He got the box ready and cut off the bot- 
tom of the tin can so I could really peep 
through at you. We used to play this with 
your mothers and fathers when we were all 
children here together at Grandma’s. It’s a 
pretty good play, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s the very best ever,’’ declared all the 
children. 


did you 
asked Ted 
had been 


get this big 
who, as the 
investigating 


From over the hills of Judea, 
Down through the long line of the years, 
That voice of ineffable sweetness 
Still comforts the mother’s sad tears. 
O Heart that has bled for our sorrows, 
O Voice that can quiet the sea ! 
Come often to me with thy whisper, 
“Tet the little ones come unto me.” 
—Mary Riley Smith. 
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Lesson for July 16 
2 Chron. 33: 1-20 


Manasseh’s Wickedness and Penitence 


The few facts we know about the reign of Manasseh show 
that under him the religion of Judah was dominated even more 
powerfully by. Assyrian influence than it had been under Ahaz. 
There is evidence from many quarters, direct and indirect, that 
the worship of the host of heaven was then widespread. The 
prophet Zephaniah, writing later in the century (about 630 
B.C.) speaks of people worshiping the host of heaven upon the 
housetops (1: 5); and beyond any question this but continues 
a practice which had prevailed throughout the whole of the long 
reign of Manasseh. Indeed this worship was not only tolerated 
but officially encouraged by the king himself, who—incredible 
as it may seem to one who does not understand the temper of 
ancient religion, and the extent to which it was influenced by 
political considerations—had actually erected altars to the host 
of heaven within the very court of the temple itself (2 Chron. 
33: 5). As we shall see next week, Josiah’s reformation in- 
volved the destruction of the horses and chariots of the sun 
which had found a place within the temple (2 Kings 23: 11). 
Besides this infection of Israel’s religion from Assyrian sources, 
there was the degrading influence of the idolatrous worship 
associated from time immemorial with the high places. This, 


too, had been encouraged 


by Manasseh. 

The picture of Manas- 
seh as drawn in the book 
of Kings (2 Kings 21: 
1-18) is without a single 
redeeming feature. Baal- 
worship, star-worship, prof- 
anation of the temple, 
sorcery, -child-sacrifice— 
thé count against him is 
peculiarly heavy, and it 


kind. 


The Sunday School 


Teaching Points 


The noble work of one man may be almost obliterated by 
an unworthy successor, and the most gracious providences of 
God may be wantonly disregarded or completely forgotten. 


Sin is punished—inevitably and variably by distress of some 


‘Shite DK wee aw 5 
we hy! s eee 
, 
- 


Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


The wrath of the historian seems to have been particularly 
aroused by the erection of a certain “graven image of an idol” 
in the temple. What the idol was he does not tell us; but in 
2 Kings 21: 7 it is described as Asherah, a word which fre- 
quently means the wooden pole (wrongly rendered “grove” in 
the Authorized Version, cf. 2 Chron. 33: 3) associated with 
idolatrous worship, but which here must mean a goddess. The 
shame of it! that this goddess image should be erected in the 
very city which had been divinely intended as a perpetual home 
for Israel, and in the ancient temple where Jehovah was to 
have been worshiped forever. No wonder that with such ram- 
pant and disgraceful idolatry, the historian should describe the 
Israel of Manasseh’s time as worse than the very heathen 
whom she had dispossessed. ‘ 

(Vs. 10-13.) But God did not leave his erring people with- 
out a witness to himself. He “spoke to Manasseh and to his 
people.” How he spoke and what he said the Chronicler does 
not tell us, but the book of Kings does. He spoke, as was very 
natural, “by his servants the prophets,’ whose words were 
words of sternest denunciation and doom: “I will wipe Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 
down” (2 Kings 21: 10-13). It is not surprising that to those 
earnest words Manasseh and his people “gave no heed”; nay, 
they answered them, as we 
have seen, with a bloody 
persecution. 

The words of _ the 
prophets made no impres- 
sion; so Jehovah brought 
the Assyrians upon them, 
who carried Manasseh in 
chains to Babylon. Im- 
prisonment in a foreign 
land brought the guilty 
king to a better mind, in- 


ends with the explicit men- 
tion of “the sin that he 
sinned.” Very different is 
the impression made by 
the Chronicler’s story 
which describes how that, 
for his disregard of the di- 
vine word, Manasseh was 
earried away in chains to 
Babylon; but, after hum- 


Distress should lead to prayer; it brings a man face to face 
with himself, his folly, his past; and also with the God whose 
law has been insulted. 


Penitent and humble prayer is followed by restoration. 
Whether a man’s shattered fortunes are retrieved or not—they 
may be, and frequently they are—his soul is set again in happy 
relations with his God. In a spiritual sense ut least, he is 
brought back again to Jerusalem. 


These truths receive immortal expression in the story of 


spired him to thoughts of 
penitence and _ humility. 
He prayed to the God 
whom by his idolatry he 
had insulted, his prayer 
was heard and he was re- 
stored again to his 'king- 
dom and capital. Then, 
taught by experience, he 
knew that Israel’s God was 


ble confession and prayer, 
his God brought him back 
to his own land, where he 
proceeded to abolish idol- 
atry, and to make the exclusive worship of Jehovah imperative ; 
and besides the allusion to his sin, with which the account in 
Kings closes, the Chronicler twice within the two concluding 
verses (18, 19) makes mention of his prayer. These pictures 
are not necessarily inconsistent: the prodigal may well have 
become a penitent. But it is rather unfortunate for this view 
of the history that the older account, written within about forty 
years of Manasseh’s death, has nothing to say of his exile or 
penitence or restoration. 

(Vs. 1-9.) The noble work done by Hezekiah for the refor- 
mation of religion was obliterated by the idolatries of Manasseh 
—idolatries which, as we have seen, the circumstances of his 
reign help to explain, though not to excuse. The false worship 
took two directions: on the one hand, the revival of the Canaan- 
itish Baal worship, with all its heathen symbols and appurte- 
nances; on the other hand, the introduction of the Assyrian 
worship of the hosts of heaven. The peculiar shame of it all 
lay in this, that altars to those foreign deities were erected 
within the courts of the temple itself, which should have been 
devoted forever to the exclusive worship of Jehovah. This 
idolatrous worship was.naturally accompanied by cruel and 
degrading rites and superstitious practices. Child-sacrifice was 
offered in the valley of the son of Hinnom, on the south and 
southwest of the city, the valley which gave its name to the 
Gehenna or hell of the New Testament; and endeavors were 
made to ascertain the will of God, which only men like the 
prophets could adequately interpret, by irrational and magical 


the prodigal son. 


’ practices, such as augury, enchantments, sorcery, necromancy— 


practices which in Deuteronomy (18: 10f.) are severely con- 
demned as unlawful and unworthy of Israel, to whom a suc- 
cession of prophets is promised as interpreters of the divine 


will (18: 15). 


the true God. 

(Vs. 14-17.) The 
piety of Manasseh was, 
according to the Chron- 
icler, not a mere fleeting emotion, elicited under stress of 
exile, but permanent, and practically exhibited on his return 
by his -complete removal of the idolatry which had disgraced 
the temple, by his offering of grateful sacrifice (no mention 
is made of sin-offering) to Jehovah, the national God, and by 
his command to the nation to worship Jehovah exclusively— 
though this worship, it is frankly admitted in y. 17, was not 
confined to Jerusalem, but was extended to the high places 
throughout the land whose associations had proved so danger- 
ous. There are, as we have seen, grave difficulties connected 
with this story of Manasseh’s reformation; what is certain is 
that damaging evidence of Manasseh’s idolatry still existed in 
Josiah’s time (2 Wings 23: 6, 12) and was only removed as the 
result of Josiah’s reformation, 

Manasseh was practically interested in the defense of his 
country and especially of his capital. He built a wall on the 
west side of Gihon (now the Virgin’s Spring) in the valley of 
the Kedron (east of Jerusalem), and compassed Ophel about, 
that is, the ridge of the east hill, at the eastern foot of which. 
the Virgin’s Spring issues. The city of David is not Jerusalem 
as a whole but the citadel, south of the temple, and lying upon 
the east hill. ‘ 

(Vs. 18-20.) As his authorities for the career of Manasseh, 
the Chronicler quotes the official annals of the kings of Israel 
and the history of Hozai. Instead, however, of regarding 
Hozai as a proper name, we should probably by a very simple 
change translate “his seers,” that is, the seers described as 
speaking to him in v. 18. In any case we know that history 
was written, if not by prophets, at any rate by men of prophetic 
spirit. It will be worth the teacher's while to illustrate the 
truths of this lesson from his own observation, reading or 
experience. ih? 
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8 July 1911 


The Daily Choice of Good 
and Ill 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


We are all invited to come, writes St. 
James, to ask of him “Who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not.’ To this re- 
curring will of God to give, must be added 
our daily seeking, which in itself is a turn- 
ing away from evil to seek the highest form 
of good. We are petitioners in order that 
* we may be pensioners. And as pensioners 
we have chosen and are led to choose the 
good and to refuse the ill. 


The Value of Today. Some men seem to 
live by preference in yesterday and tomor- 
row. The passing moment is of little value 
in their sight in comparison with what has 
been or what they expect to find. They 
have neyer learned that every day is a day 
of reckoning and of judgment. Such absent- 
minded living is, of course, a symptom of 
childishness or of senility. The true man 
recognizes that he can live only in the pres- 
ent, that he is a man because each new day 
offers him the opportunity of choice. If he 
is a wise man he chooses now, sitting in 
judgment upon the memories of the past and 
selecting from them the good for remem- 
brance, the evil for forgetfulness. So the 
challenge of the years becomes the purpose 
of the moment, and he says with Joshua, 
“But as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” 


The Limits of Our Choice. The thought 
of this generation is much set upon the limi- 
itations of the race and of the individual. 
There are those who tell us that the very 
notion of choice is an illusion, that what an 
individual man will do at any particular 
moment is absolutely predetermined by 
causes over which he has no real control. 
The man who uses short weight and meas- 
ure when you go to market is as much a 
product of his-heredity and his environment 
as the fruit he offers or the change he gives. 
The problem of evil is “‘side-stepped,” as the 
common phrase of the day is, by denying 
that there is any such thing as The Daily 
Choice of Good and Ill. Now the common 
sense of humanity sufficiently contradicts 
this easy-going philosophy of man’s moral 
helplessness. “All courts of law are a pro- 
test against it. We insist on dealing with 
men as if they were able to turn under 
their burdens and move in their chains. We 
hold them responsible for cheating and burn 
their lying baskets in the market places. 


The Choice or Denial of God. Christian- 
ity meets this philosophy of a constrained 
and helpless will by putting us in personal 
relations with God. We can, because God 
can and he has made us in his image. The 
least choice of ill on any day is a denial of 
our sonship and his fatherhood. David was 
right in a great sin when he said that it 
had been committed against God. Joshua 
was right when he made his promise’ and 
choice of service personal. Let a man choose 
“merely an impersonal right, and the bleak 
winds of chaos blow about him. 
that the Spirit of God is brooding there, 
though by him unseen. But let him choose 

God as the aim of his allegiance, and the 
place of his endeavor becomes the Father’s 
_ house. 


Prayer meeting topic for July 9-15. The 
Daily Choice of Good and Ill. Josh. 24: 
_ 18-18; Ps. 119: 1-16. Our daily responsi- 
_ bilities and temptations. Renewal of con- 

-secration. God’s daily help. The need of 
-watchfulness. 


It is true. 


Closet and Altar 


THE/ADVENTURE OF A DAY 


O Lord, the God of my master Abra- 
ham, send me, I pray thee, good speed 
this day.—Gen. 24: 12. 


Every morn is a fresh adventure. 
Why not go forth, then, with zest to 
what awaits us? We are not orphans 
in a desolated land, but children in our 
Father’s house who go about his errands. 
If he lets us suffer, he will make sure 
also that we learn. To anticipate a list- 
less day is to deny his love and care.— 
Hilton Jones. 


Courage, it shall be well: we follow a 
conquering general; yea, who hath con- 
quered already; and he that hath con- 
quered for us shall ever conquer in us. 
—Robert Leighton. 


Not that there be less to bear, 

Not that there be more to share; 

But for braver heart for bearing, 

But for freer heart for sharing, 
Here I pray. 


Not for scenes of richer beauty, 

Not for paths of lighter duty ; 

But for clearer eyes for seeing, 

Gentler hands, more patient being, 
Fivery day. 


Not that joy and peace enfold me, 
Not that wealth and pleasure hold me; 
But that I may dry a tear, 
Speak a word of strength and cheer 
On the way. 
Sharlot M. Hall. 


Fortunately, every day is crowded with 
care. Every day to every one of us 
brings its questions, its worries and its 
tasks, brings its sufficiency of trouble. 
Thus we get our daily spiritual exercise. 
Every day we are blessed with new op- 
portunities for the development of 
strength of soul.—George Hodges. 


We cannot remove the conditions under 
which our work is to be done, but we 
can transform them. They are the ele- 
ments out of which we must build the 
temples wherein we serve.—Brooke Foss 
Westcott. 


This I saw, that when a soul loves 
God with a supreme love, God's inter- 
ests and his become one. It is no mat- 
ter when nor where nor how Christ 
should send me nor what trials he should 
exercise me with, if I may be prepared 
for his work and will.—David Brainerd. 


We thank thee, Lord, for the new adven- 
tute of this dawning hour and the promise 
of thy favor until eventide. Help us to go 
forth with courage and rejoicing hearts to 
meet what thou this day shalt send or suffer 
to come upon us, Is not the earth thy dwell- 
ing place and the passing moment. the 
opportunity of thy Spirit who dwells with 
men? And shall we fear to undergo what 
thou shalt choose for our enduring, or refuse 
what thou hast planned for our enjoyment? 
When we are overwhelmed, hold thou our 
hand and draw our souls out of the deep. 
When we are weary, bring us to thyself in 
refreshing love and give us tonight thy 
gifts in sleep. So this and every day let new 
experiences deepen assurance of thy love 
and let our courage be renewed, that we 
may go with happy and courageous hearts 
to life’s adventures and never lose our hold 
on thee. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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Our Debts 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, July 16-22 


BY BOLFE COBLEIGH 


Our Debts: What are They? 
Pay Them.—Rom. 138: 7-10. 

Debts to God. The supreme fact of the 
universe is the Supreme Being. First, in 
all our reckoning should be the source of 
all life. Our supreme debt is to God. Our 
debt to God is the greater because he has 
established the expressed relationship of 
fatherhood. Not to.be forgotten in our 
debt to God are homes in a highly favored 
land, life in an age of wonderful advantages 
and great opportunities. Transcending all 
is the gift of God in Jesus the Christ, whose 
life and teaching, sacrifice and victory over 
death brought new life to men. 


How to 


Debts to Man. We owe more than we 
can ever repay to father and mother. A 
loving mother gladly passed close to the 
portals of death that she might bear us in 
through the portals of life. Whether too 
little and weak of body and mind to take 
care of ourselves or too vain and headstrong 
in the strength of youth, her tender care 
and counsel and prayer, and a father’s, too, 
served us and saved us. Our teachers and 
preachers give of their best to us. They 
help to lay the foundations of knowledge and 
character upon which we are now building 
our lives. To friends and kin we are in- 
debted for much that makes life worth liy- 
ing. Rich indeed is the man with true and 
loyal friends; tragic is the poverty of him 
who has no friend. 


Debts of the Past. What civilized man 
thinks not with gratitude of the leaders of 
the race who have gone before us? Happy 
are we in the heritage of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but it was all bought at great price, 
often with the supreme human sacrifice, by 
prophets and martyrs, soldiers and states- 
men, philosophers and poets, inventors and 
men of science, humble toilers and captains 
of industry. 


Debts of the Present. In the daily round 
of life we are dependent upon a multitude 
who, in one way or another, minister to us. 
The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
books and papers we read, the music and 
pictures we enjoy all represent time and 
thought and labor of men who all benefit us 
more than we can ever benefit all of them. 
The men and women who do their work well 
give more to the world than the world 
pays; and so the world grows richer with 
the years. 


Unprofitable Debts. Running in debt, as 
we use that term, is running into trouble. 
It is a good life policy to pay as you go, not 
to get a thing until you can afford it, to 
keep free from creditors. Misfortune upsets 
plans and good intentions; but the big thing 
in all business matters is to form right hab- 
its, and, if possible, to make income and 
expenses so related that the balance will be 
on the right side of the ledger. 


Profitable Debts, A debt wisely assumed 
may be the stepping-stone to fortune. A 
home bought with a little money paid down 
may carry a mortgage that-is an incentive 
to thrift and may lead to financial inde- 
pendence. In a business venture a debt may 
make possible a start in life that leads to 
prosperity. Most of the business of the 
world is now done on eredit, and that means 
What and how and why are 
the questions that determine the wisdom or 
folly of debt. Realization of our unmeasured 
debts to God and man may and should in- 
spire us to live lives of splendid achieve- 
ment. 
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Among the New Books 


Studies in Religion 


“The country church (and its allies) is 
to maintain and enlarge both individual and 
community ideals, under the inspiration and 
guidance of the religious motive, and to help 
rural people to incarnate these ideals in 
personal and family life, in industrial effort 
and political development, and in all social 
relationships.” This is the central position 
taken by Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield in 
The Country Church and the Rural Prob- 
lem (University of Chicago Press. $1.00 
net). The author is undoubtedly the lead- 
ing authority on his topic and his pages are 
full of information and wise council. The 
book should be in the hands of every coun- 
try minister, and indeed for widest useful- 
ness, should be read by ministers and laymen 
in both city and country, for the solution 
sought is by co-operation. 

“T believe that the spirit of Christianity 
and of our ancient religion is essentially the 
same,” says Dr. Charles Alexander Hastman 
in The Sout of the Indian (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $1.00 net). Dr. Eastman is a full- 
blooded Sioux Indian, educated in Wastern 
schools, and is better able to understand the 


Lrom The Soul of the Indian 


customs and traditions of his own people 
than any white man without his early train- 
ing or any Indian without his later educa- 
tion. There is much that is exceedingly at- 
tractive in the Indians’ religion as he ex- 
plains it, especially as it was before contact 
with the white man. “Long before I heard 
of Christ,” he says, “I had learned from an 
untutored woman the essence of morality.” 
The little book is a valuable addition to the 
study of religion, evidence of the oft-stated 
fact that man is everywhere invincibly reli- 
gious. 

Many will welcome the new and attractive 
edition of Dr. Washington Gladden’s Being 
a Christian (Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net). 
What is it to be a Christian, Why should I 
be a Christian, How shall I become a Chris- 
tian, How shall I know. whether I am a 
Christian or not, When should I join the 
Church, But and If—these are the titles of 
the chapters. TPvery one who has to deal 
with the religious life of young people will 
profit by mastering the contents of this argu- 
ment. It is a thoroughly New Testament 
statement of the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian life. 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
author, The Social Basis of Religion, by 
Simon N. Patten (Macmillan. $1.25 net), 
will stimulate thought and discussion. Pro- 
fessor Patten’s position is that the nature 
of the emphasis and explanation placed by 


Paul on the death of Christ obscure Christ’s * 


doctrine of salvation through love. “The 
Holy Spirit He promised is with us as the 
social spirit.” .One of the signs of the times 
is the author’s urgent argument for mis- 


sions. “A new missionary movement is de- 
manded in our day... . If laborers remain 
outside the Church or if we fail to do for 
Africa, India! and China what the early 
Christian missionaries did for our German 
ancestors a slow but certain death awaits 
the church.” The book closes with a proph- 
ecy that a movement in thought is coming 
that will force religion to discard traditions 
and dogmas that separate it from other 
social ideals. 

A series of admirable essays is A Young 
Man’s Ideal, by William Watson (Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents net). ‘There are chapters 
on Friendships, Books, Amusements, Temp- 
tations, Religion. The writer’s advice is 
healthy and sensible, serious and earnest, 
but in full sympathy with the desires and 
needs of youth. No young man who will 
read the book will fail to be profited, and 
leaders of young people’s societies should 
find it especially helpful. 

Religious effort for men by men is ably 
advocated in Men and Religion (Y. M. C. A. 
Press), which describes the origin and plan 
of the Men and Religion Movement, and 
contains fifteen addresses delivered at the 
Buffalo Conference in October, 1910. All 
the discussions are live and practical. 


Men and Women 


An urgent question in English social life 
just now seems to be how much a wife is 
bound to suffer from her husband before 
deserting him. The wife’s side of this ques- 
tion and the consequences of her decision to 
assert her liberty against the conventions 
of religion and the opinion of- the world 
afford Anthony Hope materials for a strong 
story in Mrs. Maxon Protests (Harper. 
$1.85 net). The heroine is very young. 
Her child has died, her husband nips every 
shoot of her own individuality: in the bud. 
She is expected to give everything and be- 
come merely an agent of his interests and 
a meek echo of his opinions. She rebels at 
last and with the help of a group of free- 
thinking friends leaves her husband and re- 
fuses to return. Her friends and lovers, her 
struggles with the world and her spiritual 
education fill up the measure of the book. 
It might be. called a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the marriage question in general, 
put in the form of lively fiction. Mr. Hope 
endeavors to assure our sympathy for the 
wife’s conclusions and struggles. How far 
he is successful will be, we think, largely a 
matter of the reader’s temperament. He is 
at least assured of lively conversation and 
clever character drawing. - Whether the 
book is worth while will depend in large part 
on the degree of the reader’s interest in this 
question of the woman’s responsibilities and 
rights. 

We are out of Puritan territory altogether 
in Gustav Frenssen’s just translated Klaus 
Hinrich Baas (Macmillan. $1.50), while 
yet the book has one of its chief values in 
its detailed and powerful pictures of North 
German Protestantism at its present stage 
of progress—or decadence. The story cen- 
ters about Hamburg and the countryside in 
Holstein on the right bank of the Elbe. The 
hero is a child. of a peasant with a stern, 
efficient mother and a reckless, laughing 
father, and inherits both their qualities in 
alternate manifestations. The scene soon 
moves from the country village to Hamburg, 
and the boy makes his way slowly from the 
lowest industrial stages to wealth and the 
headship of a great commercial house. This 
side of the story is well and interestingly 
told and puts us in touch with that great 
development of German commercial life 
which has been one of the wonders of the 
last century. 


Along with this, as the author’s chief in- 
terest, is a picture of his hero's intellectual 
and moral development. The story of his 
relations with the girls both of the country- 
side, of Burma and of the city is told with 
a frankness which is quite ‘Continental and 
often quite offensive, which must, we sup- 
pose, exclude the book from general cireula- 
tion in our libraries. He returns from three 
years in Burma, marries a wife who is but 
the shadow of a woman, and who after a 
few years begs for a separation. A second 
marriage in the commercial circle follows 
and makes the helpful background of his 
later life. The story is powerfully but 
quietly written and has a distinct value in 


giving us a vivid and up-to-date picture of ~ 


German social conventions, manners and 
morals. It belongs in the very small group 
of German novels which seem to us vital 
and large enough to count in international 
literature. If it is not quite free from the 
national fault of sentimentality, at least it 
shows the German character on its strongest 
and most genial side. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is still pursuing his plan 
of holding the mirror up to the muddle- 
headed English people. The New Machia- 
vel (Duffield, $1.85 net), like many other 
of these recent pictures of Inglish life is 
far from being a pleasant book. It describes 
the experiences of a young man of talent 
who for a brief space becomes a political 
leader and is ruined later by the open scan- 
dal of deserting his wife to live with a 
young woman of good social position who 
has been his political helper. The book 
presents on the man’s side something of the 
same view of sexual relations which was 
found in “Ann Veronica,’ though with the 
exception of a single chapter it is hardly so 
unpleasant, not to say mnasty-minded a 
book as that. 

Mr. Wells’s hero believes that marriage 
as conceived by the English mind is as 
muddleheaded a relation as most others. He 
wins his leadership by proposals for the 


endowment of motherhood, proceeding on- 


the eugenic principle, in which we all be- 
lieve, that the fate of the nation depends 
upon the quality of the children whom the 
mothers give us. Marriage being a failure, 
he on his part fails to suggest a practical 
alternative scheme for securing effective 
matings of men and women. ‘The book 
might do serious mischief. by its influence 
over the minds of some young men at cer- 
tain stages of their thinking were it not that 
in spite of all the author’s attempts to en- 
list our sympathies for his hero the man is 
essentially a cad, and the reader soon learns 
to dislike and finally to despise him. Neyver- 
theless, the libraries are wise in refusing a 
place upon their shelves, and even for pur- 
poses of psychological study the time spent 
in reading it is ill rewarded. 


Books on Art 


Spanish architecture inherits from Bast 
and West. It took the Moorish building 
and reshaped it for Christian purposes. It 
received Gothic influences from France and 
used them in the florid spirit of a proud 
Southern people. A book illustrating the 
great churches of the Spanish cities in clear 
photographs on a large-sized page and in 


critical and enthusiastic description is John. 


Allyne Gade’s Cathedrals of Spain (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5.00 net). The text is writ- 
ten in a scholarly spirit, is full of interesting 
details of description and is well indexed. 

A convenient little handbook of art ‘sym- 
bolism containing alphabetical lists of sym- 
bols and of saints, together with brief ac- 
counts of legends and traditions is found in 
Sacred Symbols in Art, by Blizabeth E. 
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-nam’s. 


‘ into our hands. 


Goldsmith (Putnam’s. $1.75 net). The 
fifty-three illustrations are taken from fa- 
mous pictures, mostly in the sphere of Ital- 
ian art. 

A simply written, very informing and en- 
tertaining book is Schools of Painting (Put- 
$2.50). It is by Mary Innes and 
has been edited, with additions for the 
American Hdition, by Charles DeKay. 
Touching briefly on art history in general, 
it devotes a few chapters to recognized sym- 
bols, to Christian art and to legends of 
saints and the Madonna. With this for a 
background the author goes on to character- 
ize the salient features of the pictures of 
various countries and artists and to de- 
scribe certain world-famous paintings. The 
illustrations are usually from pictures in 
Huropean galleries, and where opinions dif- 
fer as to date and attribution the catalogue 
of the London National Gallery has been 
taken as authority. : 

The second yolume to reach us in the 
history of art which is coming out under 


‘the general title, Ars Una; species mille, is 


Art in Northern Italy (Scribner’s. $1.50 
net). It has been prepared by Corrado 
Ricci, ‘director general of the fine arts and 
antiquities of Italy,’ is wonderfully com- 
prehensive .and, considering its compactness; 
very interesting. Like its predecessor in the 
series on the art of Great Britain and Ire- 
land it is lavishly illustrated and contains 
several beautiful plates in color. 


Briefer Mention 


We regret that in our review of John the 
Loyal, by Prof. A. T. Robertson of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
published May 27, we quoted the price of the 
book as 25 cents instead of $1.25. 


A welcome reprint is The Household of 
the Lafayettes, by Wdith Sichel (Dutton. 
$2.00 net). It is a delightful biography of 
Lafayette, but its scope is enough wider to 
give an intimate acquaintance with the lives 
of those French aristocrats who suffered in 
the Revolution for the sins of their class. 


The second volume in the series on “Great 
Texts of the Bible,” edited by Dr. James 
Hastings, is devoted to St. Mark (Scribners. 
$3.00 net). Sixteen texts are chosen, with 
such themes as ‘The Gospel, Temptation, 
Faith, Doubt, etc. In addition to the ed- 
itor’s explanation and comment, each sec- 
tion contains quotations and illustrations 
from famous preachers—Robertson, Farrar, 
Maurice, Vaughn, Jowett, Brooks, Watson 
and many others. Bible teachers will find 


the volume a thesaurus of information and 


suggestion. 


A book published some months ago for a 


limited circle of friends has recently come 
Because it enshrines the 
“memory of one of the noblest New England 
women of the last century, and because of the 
charming way in which the story of her 
life is told it deserves to be put in the hands 
‘of many a girl on the threshold of young 
womanhood today. This biography of Mary 
BH. Stearns, written by her pupil, Millicent 


‘Todd, portrays the career as wife, mother 


and teacher of a woman of remarkable nat- 
ural gifts, who touched other lives in vari- 
ous parts of the world to nobler issues. She 


married William French Stearns, son of 


former President Stearns of Amherst Col- 
lege, who was for a time a prosperous and 


- influential merchant in Bombay. ‘Their life 


together in India affecting many individuals, 
‘their beautiful home, the ripening of char- 
acter under business reverses, the discipline 
of bereavement as one child after another 
slipped away, Mrs. Stearns’s faith and cour- 


_ age when left a lonely widow and her found- 


ing and carrying on for thirteen years of a 

school for young women in Amherst, com- 

prise the substance of a life story possessing 

exceptional interest even to one who never 

heard of the woman thus commemorated. 
apes : 
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Sound Counsel to Students 


From Baccalaureate Sermons 


THE DUTY OF RIGHT THINKING 
(Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell at Harvard) 


There is a tendency at the present time 
for men to think loosely about practical 
questions. Men are so eager to act that 
they go ahead regardless of the principles 
upon which they act. Men are not satisfied 
to wait until they have worked out all the 
principles, but full of enthusiasm too fre- 
quently act without careful forethought. 
Energy and enthusiasm are good things, but 
along with them right-thinking is essential, 
and between the two, enthusiasm and right- 
thinking, we are most in danger of neglect- 
ing the latter essential. 


THE STUDENT AND THE CHURCH 
(Pres. Arthur Twining Hadley at Yale) 


Your professions will give you a set of 
associations, your country another and still 
wider one, helping to make your life larger 
and your purpose steadier. But there is 
one institution of which L want particularly 
to speak, and that is the institution of the 
Christian Church. In Christ the world 
found both a friend and a leader; and every 
follower. of Christ finds his strength in 
working with others and for others and in 
leading them as best he may through the 
devious paths of life into a future which 
shall be brighter than the present and a 
world made better for our having lived in it. 


MORALITY DEPENDENT UPON RELIGION 
(President Garfield at Williams) 


Unless we become once more a _ people 
moved by a profound belief in eternal veri- 
ties, our morality will wither away as the 
plucked flower withers and dies. So long as 
it is pleasanter to be decent members of 
society, we may go unscathed, but we shall 
be creatures of circumstance, not masters. 
Even now there are signs enough that we 
grow weary of the authority of morals, and 
some day, if we move in this direction, we 
will rise up in rebellion against morals just 
as many have already risen up against the 
authority of religion. Doubtless the church 
is in part to blame, for it is in human hands, 
but can you and I, with any grace, lay the 
burden of the blame upon the church, when 
and so long as we are conscious of our own 
lack of belief, profound or otherwise? Hon- 
est doubt is an evidence of life and strength, 
but those who do not consider, who do not 
know, cannot doubt. The man or woman 
who repudiates religion because it interferes 
with his pleasure, will the more readily put 
aside morality. 


THE POWER OF PERSONAL RELIGION 
(Bishop Lawrence at Radcliffe) 


One may be perfectly well founded in his 
belief and yet lack something that is essen- 
tial for real spiritual character. I believe 
that the community is taking up the belief 
that’ there was something in the personal 
religion of their fathers that gave that depth 
of character and permanency of faith that 
is lacking in men and women of today. If 
I believe that God is strong and that he is 
life and that I may draw upon him indefi- 
nitely, I have behind me him who is truth, 
justice and my Father. If he be with me 
who can be against me? 


A RELIGION OF JOY 
(Rev. 


We must start then in working out our 
philosophy of life with the assumption that 
the universe was made and is ruled by a 
happy God. If a man works for God and 
man he must expect to suffer many things. 


Charles H. Jefferson at Dartmouth) 


He will meet with misunderstanding, in- 
difference, ingratitude, opposition. But his 
sorrow will be turned into joy. He must 
sometimes stand alone, but that will bring 
him blessedness. He must learn to labor 
and to wait. Nothing can be done per- 
fectly in a day. Christianity is lovely as 
a conception, but to work it into the hearts 
and homes requires the sacrificial labor of 
many generations. But it is a great thing 
to have one’s face in the right direction, 
and to add one stone to the walls of the 
rising temple. We cannot in our lifetime 
make anything in Church or State or gso- 
ciety complete, but we can make it better 
than it is. 


THE COMMON FACTOR 
(Pres. Marion LeRoy Burton at Smith) 


Despite all the supposed and real differ- 
ences between life in and out of college, can 
we not find today at least one aspect com- 
mon to both which is far more vital and 
fundamental than many of the contrasts 
which are usually observed? If so, that 
common element ought to be emphasized in 
such a manner that the transition from col- 
lege to life will be robbed of many of its 
mistakes and assume the natural and normal 
meaning to each member of this graduating: 
class. We need have no hesitancy in saying 
that truth must be the focus of every life 
purpose. In college we have felt the cogent 
appeal and the masterly grip of the scientific 
spirit which enthrones truth in all realms. 


THE THIRTIETH MAN 


(Pres. John H, Finley at the College of the 
City of New York) 


I have estimated that one person in every 
thirty adults is a public servant who is 
going up and down in some _ vicarious 
capacity for the other twenty-nine. I call 
the public servant therefore the thirtieth 
RAATg ee 

The gathering of votes for such kings of 
democracy in barber shops and like places 
does not impress one with the importance 
and sacredness of the franchise. And yet 
the timid going of Samuel to a village in 
Judea to anoint a son of Jesse to a kingship 
was not more significant than is that of 
your mechanic or lawyer who goes to the 
next block to cast his vote for the thirtteth 
man in this republic. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST 


(Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin at Wellesley) 


Our world is the same world for eyery- 
body, but there are two very different inter- 
pretations of it. One set of people take the 
world as they: find it, enjoy what is pleasant, 
grumble at what is otherwise, and go 
through life and death without any sense 
of an invisible companion. ‘To others the 
world is the world and its invisible but most 
real Lord, in whose friendship they pass 
through life and into death with a vivid an- 
ticipation of something beyond. The differ- 
ence lies in our religious sense, and our reli- 
gious sense, like our taste in literature or 
our appreciation of music, is a developable 
instinct. 

OPTIMISM 


(Pres. Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins at the 
College of the City of New York) 


The prevailing view of life today is op- 
timistic. When I was a young man I was 
prone to take a gloomy view of affairs and 
to hold serious doubts as to the ability of 
men to change and remedy their difficulties. 
I think that view is characteristic of young 
men. But that is not the prevailing view 
today. Men of middle age have seen and 
believe in progress. 
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The Sunday Afternoons of Half a Million Men 


How Great Britain’s P. S. A. Influences Slum and Parliament 


Should you chance to arrive on a Satur- 
day evening in any city of respectable size 
in the British Isles, and run your eye 
thoughtfully down the column of church 


By Howard Arnold Walter 


noon, one of the virile group of young Lon- 
don preachers who have grown up around 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P. Here a 
double surprise was in store for me. The 


The Brotherhood Movement, by enlisting the services of Christian men of the 
middle class, is doing much to soften the asperity of working class feeling towards 


the more prosperous classes. 


It has had in thousands of cases an almost miraculous 
effect on men who were the chained captwes of drink and gambling. 


They have 


snapped their chains, and their homes, which were miserable “Paradises Lost,” have 


become bright “Paradises Regained.” 


Men who were once outside the churches and 


in the saloons are now members of the Brotherhood.—President Jeffs. 


Aa: geen 


me ote 


This is a regular Sunday event throughout Great Britain. 


notices for the ensuing Sunday, your gaze { 


is certain to be arrested by numerous ad- 
vertisements of “P. S. A. Meetings,” to be 
held in the afternoon in various churches 
and halls and theaters. If you are suffi- 
ciently curious and sufficiently wise to re- 
spond to any one of the notices, you are 
likely to experience, as you enter the door, 
a thrill of surprised pleasure and anticipa- 
tion. 

I shall not soon forget my own initial ex- 
perience. It was my first Sunday in Glas- 
gow, and the long, gray afternoon offered 
the same problem of a profitable occupation 
or recreation which it presents to men in 
the cities everywhere, aggravated in this 
ease by the fact that it was a, strange city, 
and that it was Glasgow, with her habitual 
mantle of gloom. The problem was happily 
soived by the “P. S. A.” suggestion, although 
i confess that to my Gothamite ears the 
name—in full, Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
—was redolent of dubious ‘“‘sacred concerts” 
ar. moving picture exhibitions. After a 
brisk walk to the other side of the river I 
found myself in a large theater which was 
soon packed solidly, from stalls to upper 
balcony, with men: young and old, rich and 
poor, employed and unemployed, skilled and 
unskilled. It needed but a superficial sur- 
vey to discern representatives of every class 
of society, every range of interests. 


THE PROMINENCE OF THE ADDRESS 


On the platform at one side was a band, 
exerting its utmost melody, and on the other 
were additional rows of men from the differ- 
ent churches which customarily united in 
this particular P. S. A. gathering. After a 
sacred solo, a brief incisive prayer, the an- 
nouncements and the collection, the meeting 
was given over to the speaker of the after- 


Could you do it in your town? 


address, instead of being but an inconspic- 
uous addendum, was the longest and obvi- 
ously the central, feature of the program; 
and, furthermore, the message was a frank, 
passionate appeal to the auditors to accept 
Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour. 


I came away much impressed by the ring- 
ing address, but even more by the signifi- 
cance of the movement of which it was a 
part, together with the similar meetings 
which were progressing simultaneously 
throughout Glasgow and the other eities of 
the empire. 

The swift rise and the present scope of 
the P. S. A. Brotherhood are worth obsery- 
ing. Is it not another link of a great chain 
that is to bind together the men of our 
Christian lands in a movement within the 
church, which shall widen and advance with 
irresistible power, until finally it is merged 
in 

“that one far-off, divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves’? 


The Layman’s Missionary Movement, the 
Federation of Churches, our own allied 
Brotherhoods and the Men and Religion 
Movement gathering momentum in the 
United States are giving promise: of a day 
when the percentage of live men and women 
in the churches will be practically equal. 
In Great Britain the P. S. A. Brotherhood 
has already exerted an influence on more 
than half a million men through its several 
thousand societies, and has impressed its 
stamp for God upon all the cities where it 
has sprung into birth. 

I shall here content myself with naming 
three characteristics of the movement, which 
are likewise evidences of its usefulness and 
the earnest of its success. 


HELPING CHURCH UNITY 
It is interdenominational, and therefore 
an added element tending to the consumma- 
tion of the church union dream. Before the 
inception of the present federation a number 
of individual denominational men’s societies 
were struggling to exist but gaining little 
headway. It would seem that the average 
man outside the church in Great Britain is 
vaguely suspicious of such movements, so 
that they are unable to bridge the chasm he- 


The greatest value of the movement, however, is that it is removing misunder- 
standings between the church and the working men; it is building a bridge from the 


street to the church over which “the man in the street’ is passing. 


It is causing the 


labor leaders to modify their criticism of the churches and in some notable cases to 


erchange carping criticism for 


A P. S.A. Brotherhood deputation 


sympathetic 
London Federation, P. S. A. Brotherhcoods. 


co-operation.—Harry Jeffs, President 


tom of making the first day of the week 
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tween the Church and the masses of men it 
is commissioned to seek and to serve. 

In the P. §. A. Brotherhood all the great 
Protestant churches, save the Church of 
England, are working as a unit. More 
often than not, the speaker in the Sunday 
meetings is himself of a different denomina- 
tion from the church upon whose platform 
he stands. The ministers and the male 
members .of the variant churches in each 
group or federation are brought into con- 
stant and intimate contact, the more so as 
there are institutional features binding the 
men together in. addition to the Sunday 
afternoon meetings, to which new faces are 
attracted week by week. 

In the second place, the movement is reli- 
gious, fundamentally and avowedly. It has 
outlived the successive criticisms that its 
end is political, that its chief aim is to en- 
tertain and that its methods and sympathies 
are inimical to the best interests of the 
Church. The purpose of the Brotherhood, as 
of the Church, is to create out of those 
whom it can reach and influence useful citi- 
zens of the Kingdom of God; and the truth 
is patent that one of the largest services the 
Brotherhood is rendering, as more and more 
the church doors are thrown open for its 
meetings—is to introduce men to the house 
of God. It does this in part by making the 
service less formal, more popular, better 
adapted to those who inherit no ecclesiasti- 


-eal traditions and tendencies, but it is none 


the less supremely religious. 


A CHANNEL OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


In HWdinburgh the annual report of the 
P. S. A. Federation a year ago stated that 
500 cases could be traced of men who had 
joined the churches from the Brotherhood in 
their five years’ existence. Thousands more, 
of coursé, have received the spiritual and 
mental tonic of the weekly meetings, if not 
also of associated Bible classes, and may be 
considered to be in the line of a more defi- 
nite commitment. Principal Alexander 
Whyte of New College has said that the 
Brotherhood is the direct road to the com- 
munion table. Certainly there can be no 
shadow of support for the opinion I had 
from the lips of a cautious Scot of the old 
school, a chance acquaintance in a railway 
coach traveling up from London. He be- 
lieved that the P. S. A. meetings are the 
first step in the dechristianizing of the Sab- 
bath in Scotland, tending to the -introduc- 
tion of the Continental Sunday. It would 
rather seem designed to conserve for all 
classes, and more firmly to implant, the cus- 
in 
reality the Lord’s Day. : 

Finally, it is a democratic movement, 


-with a message not only individual but 


social. Here we touch inevitably the per- 
sonality and mind of the man who perhaps 
more than any other has given to the move- 


ment its present form and trend—the presi- 


dent for 1909-10, Mr. William Ward. I 
first heard him speak at a large monthly 
P. 8. A. gathering in East London, in which 
the men’s and women’s branches were 
united. Afterward I had the privilege of 
an hour’s conversation with him upon the 
subject which is closest to his heart. He is 
small of stature, eloquent of speech and 


_ large of soul, a dynamo of energy and enthu- 


siasm. He is, furthermore, a Christian So- 
cialist in the highest sense of the term in 
which it is claimed by men of the type of 


Arthur’ Henderson, M.P., and Professor 


Rauschenbusch. He has become convinced 
that the church will only reach the masses, 
in so far as it is permeated with what he 
believes to be the social teachings of Jesus. 

In this connection I am reminded of the 
phrase of Rev. A. Herbert Gray of Glasgow, 


so frequently quoted in Scotland and Eng- 


Jand as to be almost a truism, that there are 
‘depths of poverty in which the souls that 
are sunk become, as it were, “impervious to 
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WILLIAM WARD 


President of the National Brotherhood Council of Great 
Britain, 1909-10 


religion.” In Mr. Ward’s striking presiden- 
tial address he was concerned to show that 
the ‘two notes—of individual salvation, rep- 
resented by Paul, and of social uplift, rep- 
resented by James—successfully harmonized 
in the Epistles of Peter and in the Apoc- 
alypse of John, can and should be barmo- 
niously sounded by our churches and other 
religious organizations today. This is the 
point of his appeal as he sums it up at the 
close: 
A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 


“So the social salvation of the world... 
is to be brought about by precisely the same 
means as the salvation of the individual. 
Whether we aim at the reformation of the 
individual or the redemption of humanity, 
the one vital and essential factor in both 
cases is the Cross of Christ. ...It is a 
message to the man who is down, no matter 
from what cause, whether it be his own 
fault or through wrongs inflicted on him by 
others. ...It is a message to the Democ- 
racy. ... To us has been committed the 
inestimable privilege of declaring to the 
awakened Democracy of our land that it is 
by the spirit of the cross that society as well 
as the individual is to be redeemed. All our 
social evils have but one remedy, the appli- 
cation of the great principle represented by 
the life Christ lived and the death he died, 
the principle of self-sacrificing love for the 
good of humanity. .. . The majority of the 
people in the world are not living today. 
They merely exist. They have never real- 
ized the joy, the beauty and the grandeur 
of life. This was what Christ meant when 
he said, ‘I am come that ye might have life, 
and that ye might have it more abundantly.’ 
We of the Brotherhood movement must pro- 
claim the message to the men of our day, 
telling them that it is the divine will and 
purpose that all who are born into the world 
should have every opportunity of living a 
full life and developing their God-given 
talents to the utmost, so that they may be 
utilized for the good of the race.” 

To the stirring strains of such a clarion 
call the mighty army of the P. S. A. Brother- 
hood is marching steadily forward, with 
swelling ranks and growing confidence and 
an ever broadening program. Is it not for 
us at once a heartening and a challenging 
sight? 


Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus has presented 
his extraordinary collection of Japanese 
sword furnishings to the University of Chi- 
cago.. The collection was brought together 
by long research and careful study on the 
part of Dr. Gunsaulus and will be invaluable 
for the study of Japanese art and history. 
It will be the foundation for the Japanese 
Museum, which, it is hoped, will grow up 


in the new William Rainey Harper Memo- 


rial Library. The cataloging of the collec- 
tion was done by Miss Gunsaulus, who also 
assisted materially in the work of her father 
and who will be made curator of the new 
museum. 
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East and West at Silver Bay 


“Those who are most down on any sub- 
ject are the ones who are least up on it.” 
If this be the cause of all our talk of a 
“yellow peril” and of war with Japan, then 
the college women who attended the nine- 
teenth eastern student conference of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association at 
Silver Bay, June 20 to 30, will throw their 
influence against any attitude except that 
of friendliness for these two great Oriental 
nations, because they have come to know 
and love twenty-three young women, Chinese 
and Japanese students, who were the guests 
of the conference. 

“In Christ there is no Hast nor West,” 
has been one of the striking messages of the 
conference to all who saw the American 
college girl and the Chinese student, in her 
foreign dress, walking arm and arm about 
the campus; or to those who heard the 
Christian girl of a high caste family in 
Madras describe the struggle of her Indian 
sisters to find the light. There were dele- 
gates from China, Japan, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Porto Rico and India, now studying at 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Teachers College, 
Syracuse, and other institutions. 

A grand-niece of Li Hung Chang and a 
young woman of the Japanese nobility min- 
gled in democratic freedom with, their sis- 
ters in Asia and America whose family trees 
are less distinguished. An American student 
discovered quite accidentally that her sister 
is working side by side with the sister of 
one of the Chinese students in a big city in 
the heart of China. 

Most of these Oriental students are ear- 
nest Christians and they came very close to 
each other in their delegation meetings at 
the close of the day. Three of them decided 
to return to their native land to. undertake 
Christian Work, as a result of the impres- 
sions received at Silver Bay. They were of 
great help in the mission study classes and 
in the Student Volunteer meetings as well 
as in their personal informal intercourse 
with our American students who were 
forced by their fellowship out of thcir nat- 
ural provincialism to a world outlook. 

On College Day the fourteen Japanese 
delegates received the loudest applause as 
they came out in their hastily constructed 
ship marked “Peace”? and gave hearty “‘ban- 
zai’s” for Japan and Silver Bay. Perhaps 
the most prophetic performance of that 
afternoon was when the girls of the Syra- 
cuse delegation completely eclipsed them- 
selves with a large college banner, leaving 
their single Japanese fellow-student to 
stand out alone in the foreground. Hven so 
must our American women in Japan de- 
crease that the Japanese leaders may in- 
crease. 

The world movements with which the 
Y. W. C. A. is affiliated were represented by 
Miss Ethel Stevenson and Miss Grace Tot- 
tenham of Wngland, members, and Mlle. 
Bidgrain of France, traveling secretary of 
the World’s Committee, Miss Ethel Hunter 
of Scotland and Miss Mary Hill, secreta- 
ries of the Association in India. President 
Burton of Smith and President Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke were among the platform 
speakers, while Miss Knott, principal of 
Bradford Academy, and ‘the deans of Teach- 
ers College, Swarthmore and Middlebury 
were registered as delegates. Other platform 
speakers were Drs. Johnston Ross, H. S. 
Coffin, H. BE. Fosdick and R. H. Speer. In 
addition to the two college presidents our 
Congregational churches were represented by 
ten of the twenty leaders of Bible and mis- 
sion study classes: 

The teaching of the entire conference was 
away from one’s self, and it is safe to say 
that most of the 580 delegates have learned 
something of what Ruskin says every 
woman should be taught, “The nothingness 
of the proportion which that little world in 
which she lives and loves bears to the world 
in which God lives and loves.” Eka Big Os 
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Along the Black Sea Coast 


The Ups and Downs of the New Regime in Turkey 


By Rev. George E. White 


Certain missionary duties have just given 
me the oppertunity of a 250-mile trip along 
the south shore and around the southeastern 
eurve of the Black Sea from Samsoun to 
Batoum. On the water one sees the same 
dark blue sea and light blue sky that lured 
the Argonauts along this very path in quest 
of the Golden Fleece. On the land an irreg- 
ular wall of mountains rises precipitously, 
broken by frequent valleys that lead the 
products of the rich interior plains down to 
the commercial cities on the coast. The 
present currents of human thought and ac- 
tion ashore are as shifting and conflicting 
as are the currents of water at sea. The 
outstanding fact is that everybody and every- 
thing is moving. The new régime in Turkey 
‘is a disappointment to many and is roundly 
denounced by some, but it certainly has 
substituted a stir for stagnation in several 
respects. * 


A NEW FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


For one thing there is real freedom of 
thought and speech where formerly there 
was not. Officials when they met used to 
discuss eating fish, and whether tea should 
be taken with or without sugar; they dared 
not talk politics for fear of spies and in- 
formers. Now all classes of the people 
think, compare and speak. They form and 
express opinions, and do not hesitate to 
criticise government action. These processes 
are often crude, but they are educative. 
Five papers are now published in Marsovan, 
where up to three years ago there never had 
been any. On this trip I find two others 
edited by Anatolia College men, one of them 
being the first paper in the Armenian lan- 
guage for medical and hygienic purposes. 
Yet of course the Turks dominate by weight 
of numbers and by force of habit, and Islam 
is by its very nature imperious and uncom- 
promising. If freedom of thought and speech 
continue to flourish in a Mohammedan at- 
mosphere, it will be a new thing under the 
sun. 

The new freedom of travel is an unmiti- 
gated boon, unless one deprecates the fact 
that so many of the best young men take 
advantage of the opportunity and emigrate 
to other lands. When I asked for an old- 
time traveling permit for this journey, the 
officials made answer that they had not a 
single blank form remaining in stock. 


NEW TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Commerce has received a great impetus 
under the new régime, and one rejoices, be- 
cause the country and its people are poor. 
They need more of God’s good material gifts. 
New and better steamers appear in the Black 
Sea, new banks are being established at the 
shipping points. Whole steamer loads of 
filberts are carried away from this littoral, 
Riza abounds in oranges, the Russian Goy- 
ernment is making a success of tea planta- 
tions near Batoum, which are tended by 
Chinamen brought liither for the purpose. 

A few days ago the official inauguration 
of work on the projected 
Samsoun to Sivas took place. Prayer and 
sacrifice were offered and the governor of 
Samsoun threw the first spadeful of earth. 
This is in the zone where a convention with 
Russia forbids any but Turks or Russians 
from railroad construction. Turkey under- 
takes this line herself, with financial assist- 
ance, as is understood, from France. At.the 
same time the stone-paved highway from 
Samsoun into the interior, which is a great 
artery of trade and travel, is being rebuilt so 
as to carry automobiles to advantage. 


railroad from, 


OPENING MINES 


Near Marsovan a coal mine, known for 


“years, is now being worked, and amid the 


rigor of a winter of unprecedented severity 
the college, the missionary houses and many 
homes in the city were heated with good 
soft coal. The manager of the mine is one 
of our graduates. At Kerasoun a local com- 
pany of nine men of different nationalities 
has obtained a concession covering twenty- 
eight mines containing copper, silver, lead, 
manganese and coal and an Wnglish mining 
engineer is on the ground to superintend the 
development.. 

More than ever before certainly there is 
work for every one who wants it and wages 
for every one who works. A hundred young 
Armenians were drafted from the shops and 
stores of Marsovan into the army, and the 
wages of all other young Armenians rose in 
consequence. But in some cases most serious 
strikes and boycotts have taken place. The 
very important Greek shipping in Turkish 
waters has been almost ruined. One com- 
pany was transferred to the American flag 
as a result, and one to the Roumanian. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Military service is now required of Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte as has always 
been the case with Mohammedans. This is 
a good thing, though it bears hardly in some 
individual cases and expedites the emigra- 
tion of young men. It is a new thing to 
meet our Anatolia College boys here and 
there wearing His Majesty’s uniform. In 
general they give a good report of the serv- 
ice to which they belong. This system has 
put a sudden and high matrimonial value on 
orphan girls, for a young soldier liable to 
draft is exempted if he has a wife who has 
no, father to care for her during her hus- 
band’s absence! 

The mobilization of the regiment for 
Macedonia has been accomplished with a 
maximum of celerity, quiet and efficiency. 
When the troops from the interior passed 
through Trebizond the other day to the 
transport waiting to receive them, the whole 
city, which was the capital of the Grand 
Comneni, 1204-1461, was alive with patriotie 
enthusiasm. But friends of the Turks are 
heavy at heart since, just as the opportu- 
nity comes to develop the country on the 


lines of peace and fraternity, the flower of. 


the young men must march away to the 
scene of warfare in Arabia or in Macedonia. 


YOUNG TURKS AND CHRISTIANS CO-OPERATE 


The political currents swirl and eddy, and 
their movements seem at times inexplicable. 
The Young Turks steer the ship of state, 
and their I'reedom and Progress Clubs domi- 


nate the action and usually the sentiment of | 


their respective communities. In the town 
of Ordou, which is fast passing from being 
a ragged village to attain the character of a 
pretty city, the municipal council consists 
of two Turks and ten Christians. 
Marsovan has a Christian governor repre- 
senting the administration at Constantino- 
ple and a majority of Christians in the 
municipal council. In fact, the city has more 
Christian than Mohammedan voters for 
membership in the municipality, as qualifi- 
cation is based partly on the amount of 
taxes paid. 

This is an astonishing condition in a city 
where the population is heavily Turkish and 


where it is not so many years ago that | 


Similarly | 


Christians had no vote on municipal ques- | 


tions at all. 
societies 


But some of the parties or 
working for political ends are 
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‘largely composed of men of the atheistic, 


anarchistic, agitator stripe, and their efforts 
are fraught with danger. In Trebizond 
there stands an unfinished Armenian Gre- 
gorian Church, on which work has ceased 
because the leaders urged that it would be 
better to convert the building into a theater 
than complete it as a church. The Armenian 
bishop of that city has vacated his see and 
accepted appointment as a Turkish governor. 
The Young Turks regard Christians with an 
unwonted degree of toleration, but it is a 
question whether they are not themselves 
drifting into infidelity. 

Present movements then are chiefly secu- 
lar and make religious work hard, yet there 
are some great and effectual doors open, one 
being that of Christian education. All 
classes of society realize the supreme need 
of education, and every good school is full 
to overflowing. My present visit to this 
coast land has to do with the question of 
adding to the American educational plants 
in this country a high school, to be located 
at some point on the Black Sea. There is 
no question as to the service that might be 
rendered by such an institution, if rightly 
equipped and administered, to the Kingdom 
of our Master. ~ | 


Dr. S. G. Smith of St. Paul and Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, recently of Oakland, 
were on the high seas together last week 
en route for England, but not on the same 
steamship. The former sailed from Boston 
on the Franconia, and it was the seventeenth 
time that he has crossed the Atlantic. Two 
of his summer Sundays are to be spent in 
Bournemouth, where he is to speak to Rey. 
J. D. Jones’s congregation. The prepara- 
tion of his course of lectures at the Bangor 
Seminary Convocation next winter will also 
occupy considerable time. His theme is to 
be Social Epochs in Christian History. Dr. 
Smith is an old-time habitue of the British 
Museum and knows how to utilize its treas- 
ures. Mr. Brown sailed from New York, 
and his main pulpit work abroad this sum- 
mer will be done at Whitefield’s ‘Tabernacle 
in London, where he is to supply during 
Mr. Horne’s absence in America. Mr. 
Brown is no stranger at Whitefield’s, hay- 
ing won a welcome there in previous years. 
He will return to New Haven in late August 
in ample season to begin his work at Yale 
Divinity School. : 


Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home, quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 
layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


2 oo 
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Quarter Millenium in 
Quakerism 


Organized Quakerism took shape in New- 
port, R. 1, ninth day, fourth month, 1661. 
Its oldest body in the world, the New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, celebrated its 250th 
anniversary at the Moses Brown ‘School, 
Providence, June 24, with simple, yet im- 
pressive services. Representatives of the 
100,000 Friends in the fifteen Yearly Meet- 
ings in North America and two from Lon- 
don expressed their congratulations. There 
was the governor of Rhode Island, Roman 
Catholic, bearing his sincere tribute to the 
business genius and philanthropy of the 
Friends whom he had known; Rey. C. A. 
Vincent, Congregationalist, emphasizing the 
Quaker enlightenment; Prof. E. C. Moore 
of Harvard testifying to George Fox’s dis- 
covery of the modern method of interpreting 
the Scriptures, over two centuries before our 
time. He pronounced George Fox next to 
Jesus foremost in insight into deepest truth 
of any one in the history of Christianity. 

Under the title of The Quaker Conquest, 
James Wood of New York recounted the re- 
markable freedom before the law won by the 
passive resistance and sufferings of Friends 
in the Toleration Act in 1689 in England, 
and a little later in the statutes in Boston 
which brought liberty of conscience to all. 
The imprisonment and appeal of a Friend 
from New Amsterdam brought toleration 
from the Holland authorities for their New 
World colonists, an edict afterwards con- 
firmed in the Articles of Capitulation by the 
English and secured to the commonwealths 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


PIONEERS IN MODERN REFORMS 


Prof. Isaac Sharpless of Philadelphia 
characterized Iox’s mission as the preaching 
of a spirit, not the founding of a sect. The 
leaders in the secret chambers penetrated to 
the counsels of the Eternal and anticipated 
by 100 years’ moral reforms in reference to 
slavery, the tavern nuisance, lotteries and 
arbitration. During the Revolution, though 
they would not fight, Friends sent nearly 
_£2,000 sterling to supply food and clothing 
along the very streets of Salem and Boston 
where they themselves had suffered martyr- 
dom. Their body failed to grow like the 
Puritans because they planted no Yales or 
Harvards, and eschewed so persistently and 
rigorously the outward form and prudent 
proprieties. Their number has declined in 
New England to about 4,000, and yet their 
spirit and aims have entered largely into 
all Protestant combinations and into the 
modern world. 

. Surprising appreciation of present needs 
was shown in the address of Mrs. Mary M. 
‘Hobbs of North Carolina in her plea for 
adaptation of the ancient spirit to new con- 
ditions. She would have a trained ministry 
alert to every truth of science; she desired 
her church to have the God-given power of 
perennial expansion. She declared “the 
creed of our generation becomes the chrys- 
alis of the next. ... We should not, like 
the Romanists, allow our forms to incrust 
us.” 


ABSENCE OF MUSIC AND THE BENEDICTION 


The meeting withal was impressive and 
inspiring. The gathering of a large number 
with women occupying equal place with 
men; most of the women without head- 
cover ; the deliberate announcement of a not 
too stated program; the entire absence of 
singing, music and benediction; the presence 
of silent prayer, and at times of an inter- 
mission for fellowship and sociability; the 
quiet attention and patience under long, 
close addresses; the presence of a large body 
of magnificent men and women on the am- 
ple platform; and the ringing utterances of 
great truths made the anniversary celebra- 
tion an occasion never to be forgotten. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge ie kneaded by polished 


paddles. 
modern ovens. 


The baking is done in the cleanest of 
Then Uneeda Biscuit are 


packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keepsthemcrispand goodfrom 4 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? ; 


Never sold 
in bulk 


The only broad-brim present was on the 


marble head of William ‘Penn, the only 
“bonnet”? was set on the bust of Lucretia 
Mott. You felt that modern Quakerism, as 


you looked around on one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in the country, has its face 
towards the daybreak; or as Principal Gif- 
ford said, “is not contemplating the past, 
but sees the golden door of opportunity and 
realizes that its golden age lies onward and 
not behind.” ‘Thereupon the meeting closed 
with silent prayer and the 250th celebration 
was ended. 

The life form of John Greenleaf Whittier 
was looking down on us from beside the 
door as we passed out with the verse writ- 
ten, “I know not where His islands lift,” 
ete.; and ringing in our ears was the utter- 
ance, “Let us trust one another and we 
shall yet see what is richer and more glori- 
ous than the world has known—a new type 
which will enable us to shake the earth.” 

Providence, R. J. GipEON A. BURGESS. 


If there is one day in the seven that a 
business man can get along without his re- 
ligion, surely it is on that day when the 
busy wheels of commerce are stopped and a 
certain religious atmosphere prevails. And 
yet, for so many of us, Sunday is the only 
day that religion plays any part at all on 
the stage of thought.—Donald Sage Mackay. 


An Auto Tour 


Continued from page 52 


came, three years after his arrival, on one 
single occasion 1,705 persons were baptized, 
and following this 2,400 communicants sat 
down to the Lord’s’ Table. 

Ere we leave Killingworth we drive out 
to the district school where Titus Coan was 
both pupil and pedagogue before he became 
preacher. And as we look we wonder if 
the fact that the sort of flag which floats 
over the schoolhouse also waves over the 
Sandwich Islands is not due in great part 
to the boy born in this Connecticut town 
but buried in Hilo where he lived and lab- 
ored for God and humanity for nigh on half 
a century. 

The sinking sun warns us to wend our 
homeward way and ere we reach our abodes 
the darkness begins to fall from the wings 
of night. We are not talkative but thought- 
ful. Other outing days follow.. Then the 
visions are transmuted into things tangible, 
transportable and _ transferable. Others 
share these outing scenes in the winter even- 
ings that follow soon after summer days. 
The people see this pilgrimage over again, 
sitting safely in well-warmed churches, be- 
holding this past and present pageant of 
piety and patriotism in the commonwealth 
of Connecticut and realize that what is most 
worth while is to be a Christian, and the 
way to find life is to lose it for others. 
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The beautiful surroundings of the California Mt: Hermon 


The Mt. Hermon of the Far West 


Another Waystation of Moody Infiuence in California 


By Chester Ferris ‘ 
Through the immortality of influence, inspirations. A faculty of a dozen compe- 
Dwight L. Moody lives again in a new tent teachers provide training which in the 
Northfield. What the Keswick institutions brief period has secured high commendation. 


on the Connecticut have been to New HEng- 
land, and Winona Assembly to the Ohio and 
lake region, is the uplift on the Pacific Shore 
of the Mt. Hermon seven miles from the 
coast at Santa Cruz, Cal. In the repose of 
great mountains lies a natural park of 400 
acres. Huge trees throw giant shadows 
across its slopes. Zayante Creek and Bean 
Creek—for the mystic and the practical— 
with four noble springs and an azalea- 
parked lake, cool and refresh the body and 
spirit. Hither come city-man and country- 
man, “where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest.” 

It was upon the Mt. Hermon in Palestine 
that our Lord was transfigured before his 
friends. Prayed the founders of this asso- 
ciation, “May not Jesus be glorified to his 
disciples year by year upon this new ‘Mt. 
Hermon’? After the earthquake and the 
fire, some 2,000 from the San Francisco des- 
olation came to these silver-streamed forest 
glades as to a heaven land. And in the 
five years since, in cottage and tent, assem- 
bly and solitude, the social life permeated 
with the Christ thought, and every bush a 
burning with God, numbers have increased 
to the 6,000 last summer who here found 
instruction and inspiration. Pastern peo- 
ple Westward bound in the good summer 
time may, if they will, find here “a refuge 
and strength.” 


THE EVANGELISTIC AIM 


As at its Dastern prototype, the aim is 
undisguisedly and vitalky evangelistic. Rev. 
Hugh W. Gilchrist has general management 
and is supported by a corps of evangelistic 
and Christian Endeavor leaders. Speakers 
of national reputation also are heard from 
its platform. Needless to say, there is no 
denominational contro]. During the’ coming 
season, the following institutes and schools 
are scheduled: School of Mechanic Arts, 
June 20—July 29; Bible Institute, July 1- 
81; Federate School of Missions, July 11- 
19; and the School of Christian Service, 
Aug. 1-31; perhaps also the Zayante Indian 
Conference. Great gospel energies have been 
born here. In fact, the survey and the plan 
of work include nothing less than the evan- 
gelization of tne state at large. 

For teachers and students a Summer In- 
stitute of Mechanic Arts affords instruction 
amid the mountain recreations and religious 


MESSAGES TO THE INDIANS 


Perhaps the most practical result of the 
Association, so far, has been its work for the 
Indians. Before the white man’s advance, 
the 200,000 of seventy years ago have dimin- 
ished to about 18,000. About 14,000 exist 
north of the Tehachapi, where in some 257 
bands they are scattered through thirty-six 
counties. About 2,000 of these live upon 
government reservations or in the care of 
religious associations; 2,800 live on allot- 
ments from the public domain. But 10,000 
are beyond the reach of *eivilization or so 
far of the gospel, and barely exist upon 
wretched lands which no white man has 
desired, and in equally wretched tepees or 
hovels in groups of fifty people called ranche- 
rias. ‘To the reclamation of these miser- 
able Indians of Northern California Mt. 
Hermon is bending its energies. Five Zay- 
ante Indian Conferences have stirred indi- 
viduals to personal teaching and friendly 
service. Tio grapple with the problem in 
some adequate way, efforts are nearing suc- 
cess for an Indian Industrial School, whose 
influences medical, industrial, educational 


and evangelistic will permeate all the tribes. 

In this description I would introduce to 
the unacquainted readers of The Congrega- 
five-year-old 


tionalist this child of Mr. 


Nine Indian tribes are represented tn this group. 


as See A. je 
The picture was taken at the first ¢ 
Indians in California, which met at Mt. Hermon in 1908 
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Moody’s spirit. Many will be seeking its 
rest and inspiration among the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. May its viewpoint be as broad 
and progressive as its purpose is noble and 
intense! Then it will be the home of many 
lofty Christian enterprises and continue a 
dynamo of spiritual power. 
Corona, Cal. 


Dr. Hiatt in Paris 


BY REV. H. H, PROCTOR 


As I look back over my tour in the Hast 
I am glad of the observance of my original 
purpose to stop, rest and worship on the 
Sabbath whenever practicable. In aeccord- 
ance with this practice the first Sunday in 
June brought me to the American Chureh in 
Paris where Dr. Caspar W. Hiatt recently 
of Cleveland, O., is preaching to increasingly 
large audiences. Although he has not been 
in Paris a year yet, he is proving himself to 
be the most popular preacher who ever oc- 
cupied this important pulpit. His oratorical 
gifts make him in great demand on public 
occasions, and his Thanksgiving Day address 
at the American Club was brilliant and cap- 
tivating. He is often called on to give ad- 
dresses in salons, and here he gets in some 
of his best work with those who do not 
ordinarily attend church services. 

His chief work is in the pulpit, and here 
he has opportunities granted .to but few. 
Seven or eight different states of the Union 
are represented every Sunday. Distin- 
guished Americans find their way to the 
modest church home at 24 Rue de Berri. 
EXxx-President Roosevelt spoke there last 
year, and the Sunday previous to my Visit 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland was among the wor-* 
shipers. Among the permanent worshipers, 
for instance, is the head of the Standard 
Oil Company of HDurope, and many resident 
members hold positions of importance. 

This was communion Sunday, and the 
auditorium was filled promptly at eleven 
with an attentive and reverent audience of 
some five or six hundred. To those of us 
in the audience who were familiar’ with the 
distinguished preacher it was quickly eyi- 
dent that he had lost none of those quali- 
ties as a minister that endeared him to us 
in America. His fine reading of the first 
portion of Isa. 40, and his touching prayer, 
together with his succinct preliminary sery- 
ices, formed a fitting introduction to his all 
too short sermon entitled, The Engraving on 
God’s Hand. Choosing the text, Isa. 49: 16, 
he briefly developed the threefold idea of the 
preciousness, security and dignity of the 
people of God. 

The fine treatment of the theme, particu- 
larly that portion relating to the divine pain 
in the engraving in his hand, prepared the 
way for the tender observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, to which the most of the audience 
remained. 


_— 
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Solutions of Sagamore 
The Fifth SociologicaljConference 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A New England Mecca for sociologists has 
become an established fact about sixty miles 
from Boston. It almost guards the entrance 
into the new Cape Cod Canal. Sociology is 
not the only thing that gives distinction to 
Sagamore Beach, which reasonably appropri- 
ates to itself the title, The Beauty Spot of 
Quaint Cape Cod. But it is the initial con- 
ference of each season, and the fifth of these 
was held June 28-30. It was so much the 
largest of the series that after its two com- 
fortable hotels and sixty cottages were filled 


the visitors overflowed into the village. 


The 250 invited guests who were present 
included a number of men and women of more 
than local fame. The hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, were this year assisted 
by twelve friends in providing entertain- 
ment for the much increased number. 

The object of the conference, to afford a 
center of light and leading that will enable 
earnest men and women to choose intelli- 
gently ways to serve their followmen, would 
seem to make it worth while for such per- 
sons to come long distances. 

Those who know something of the meet- 
ings at Ford Hall, Boston, of which Mr. 
Coleman is the leader and which have been 
described at length in The Congregational- 
ist, can imagine the freedom and breadth of 
the discussions at Sagamore. This year he 
was absent from the opening session to re- 
ceive from Colby University the well-earned 
degree of Master of Assemblies. But Mrs. 
Coleman filled his place so well that the 


guests were convinced that the larger part | 


of the university honor belonged to her. 

A prominent idea of the conference is that 
if every one is allowed to speak his or her 
mind with no other limitations than the rea- 
sonable ones of time and intelligence, enough 
of them will speak wisely to give some real 
light and leading, and they do. When Mrs. 
Coleman had set the assembly in order and 
Rey. Dr. Samué!l L. Loomis had indirectly 
invoked the Divine Presence, Prof. Lucy M. 
Salmon opened the subject of Democracy: in 
the Household, which in humbler phrase is 
the Servant Girl Problem. She presented it 
as though she were in her classroom of Vas- 
sar students, gradually, historically, theo- 
retically, pathologically. Then Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch discussed the subject theo- 
logically, sociologically and practically, with 
profound knowledge and limited experience. 

A Methodist bishop, a Baptist minister, a 


_ Roman Catholic layman and several mis- 
“tresses of homes followed up the matter dili- 


gently, the most wisdom and wit coming 
from a Dutch lady young in years but a 
shrewd observer. The subject was left some- 
what incompletely treated because the Ser- 
vant Girl was not present to speak for her- 
self, her duties in the cottages and hotels 
being unusually heavy. The eight-hour day 
was eloquently advocated at the Assembly 
Hall. one evening till nearly midnight, while 
some of the attendants at the hotels re- 
mained on duty after a day of fourteen 
hours to receive the ardent guests. 

A difficult theme was projected the first 
morning, The Public Conscience in Matters 
of Sex. It was opened with a paper by Mrs. 


Jessie D. Hodder, superintendent of the 

_ Massachusetts 

- Beautiful in person, noble and human in 
_ + spirit, her paper was beyond criticism. The 


Reformatory for Women. 


kernel] of it was that a public conscience is 
needed which is willing to look on everything 
that God has made and able to see that it 
is good. : 

' Prof. G. Stanley Hall in further wise and 


appropriate words emphasized the truth that 
it is the highest business of mankind to see 


that the sacred torch of life is passed on to 
posterity undimmed. It would be well worth 
while to report at length the discussion of 
the morning, in which there was hardly a 
false note, holding to the conviction that if 
we separate physical facts of life from its 
spiritual realities we are one with the beasts 
of the field. An open session the next day, 
however, demonstrated that too long dwell- 
ing on this subject does not guide to a cen- 
ter of light and leading. Although other 
subjects were offered for discussion nearly 
every one wanted to talk on sex. An experi- 
ence meeting of both sexes on that topic 
was demonstrated to be fraught with perils. 

The mayor of Milwaukee, Mr. Hmil Seidel, 
came from that city with a big bundle of 
documents to show what am administration 
by the Socialist party has done for that 
city. After a presentation of detailed re- 
ports of departments and figures, which 
made a worthy record but grew wearisome 
before an hour and a half had passed, he 


was prevailed on to yield the floor to the | 


Socialist member of Congress, Hon. Victor 
L. Berger, who insisted that only Socialists 
know what a social conscience is and there- 


fore the salvation of human society rests | 


with them. This was a profitable session 
because of its presentation and illustration 
of the strength and weaknesses of Socialism 


as a political organization by two honest and | 


earnest men of only ordinary ability. 


A considerable number of avowed members | 


of the Socialist party were on hand and took 
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part in all the discussions. The phrase 
“economic conditions” became familiar to 
the assembly as one of the chief causes of 
all human ills, physical, moral and social, 
The way to improve these conditions, as con- 
stantly urged, sometimes with convincing 
arguments, was to increase the incomes of 
wage-earners. No allusion was made to that 
kind of economy ‘which saves wages or stim- 
ulates ambition to do better work. 

The last session, in some respects the most 
suggestive of them all, was given to a dis- 


‘cussion opened by Prof. Shailer Mathews on 


efficiency in the administration of churches. 


SEARCH FAR AND WIDE 
AT HOME AND 
i ON THE OTHER SiDEr 


EUROPE | 


COCOA-CHOCOLATES 


WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND 
TO EXCEL IN 


PURITY-QUALITY-FLAVOR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE . 


“The Old Folks at Home.” 


This is the sequel to an installation made in a Maine 
town, at the home of his wife’s parents, by a young man 


residing in the suburbs of Boston. 


It was related by him 


during a second call at our Milk Street Office, made for the 
purpose of expressing gratification for the promptness with 
which the telephone was installed, and also for the pleasur- 


able results already enjoyed. 


‘‘Haven’t had so much real, downright pleasure in years! The old folks 
are as tickled as children, and my wife is as happy as a lark. We've 
been married only a little while, and I suppose she has been pretty lone- 


some at times. 


We have a telephone at our own home,.but the old 


folks didn’t have one, and the thought came to me that if they did 
have one, it wouldn’t seem quite so ‘far from the old folks at home,’ 
sotospeak. And that’s just what’s happened. Youought to have seen 
my wife’s face this morning just as I was leaving home. She was just 


putting in a call for her mother. 
days for all of us, now.’’ 


I tell you the telephone makes happy 


There are no worrisome preliminaries to a telephone 


visit. 


Take the receiver off the hook, ask for the Toll 


Operator, give her the name and address of the person 


you want—and there you are! 


If the person wanted lives 


within rs miles of your exchange, give the order direct to 


the Local Operator. 
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London at Coronation Time 
Free Church Honors and Problems 


By Our English Correspondent 


The Coronation festivities have almost 
obliterated all other thoughts from Bnglish 
minds during the last month. We have 
lived in the midst of pageantry and of pom- 
pous ceremonial. The Free Churches have 
entered more deeply into the spirit of the 
national celebration than in the coronation 
of any previous occupant of the throne. 
King George and Queen Mary come very 
near to the Puritan ideal of monarchs. Mr. 
Wycliffe Wilson, formerly a Liberal member 
of Parliament for Sheffield and a represen- 
tative type of the old-fashioned English 
Nonconformist, said in public the other day 
that the King and Queen are, as far as 
could be seen, the best monarchs that have 
ever sat on the English throne. In saying 
this Mr. Wycliffe Wilson voiced perhaps the 
general sentiment of the Free Churches. 

In a year the King and Queen have won 
the affections of the soberest element in 
Hnglish life by their simple piety, their ex- 
altation of home life, their contempt for 
“the fast set” and their studied aloofness 
from gambling coteries and plutocratic syco- 
phants. The King and Queen have, more- 
over, shown a genuine interest in the Free 
Churches where all other monarchs have re- 
garded Nonconformists as social pariahs. 
If they could have had their way it is 
probable that some representative of the 
Free Churches would have had some part 
in the religious ceremonial at Westminster 
Abbey, but by statutory right the Hstab- 
lished Church of Hngland has the monopoly. 
Though the Episcopal Church in BEngland 
and the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
are the only established churches in the 
whole British Empire, the Episcopal Church 
of England alone has any hand in the coro- 
nation service. Against this anomaly Rey. 
Charles Brown, president of the National 
Free Church Council, who was one of the 
representative guests in the Abbey, has en- 
tered a vehement protest. He expressed his 
astonishment that the Established Church 
of Scotland should submit to the indignity, 
and he added a hope that this will be the 
last coronation at which so invidious a pref- 
erence should be given to the Wstablished 
Chureh of England. 


DR. JOWETY’S SUCCESSOR NOT IN SIGHT 


Much to the astonishment of Carrs Lane 
Church, Birmingham, its invitation to Rey. 
George McLuckie of Yarmouth to succeed 
Dr. Jowett has been declined. The invita- 
tion naturally excited great interest, espe- 
cially as Mr. McIuckie was so little known. 
The fame thrust upon him is not undeserved, 
as he has proved himself a capable minister, 
and his people at Yarmouth pressed him to 
stay_with them. Just as the late Charles 
Albert Berry was “made” by the invitation 
which he refused to succeed Henry Ward 
Beecher at Brooklyn, so Mr. McLuckie may 
become a national figure in English Tree 
Chureh life through this call. Dr. Jowett 
himself will be disappointed. He strongly 


recommended Mr. McLuckie to the chureh, 4 
‘ old-fashioned, and 


and his recommendation weighed heavily 
with deacons and members alike. 

This rebuff to their first overtures must 
act as a set-back to Carrs Lane, and it is 
possible now that the interregum in the*pas- 
torate may be prolonged. I hear 
tioned that Dr. Parkes Cadman, who is rest- 
ing in Nngland, may be approached, but it is 
a mere rumor, and it ought not to distress 
Dr. Cadman’s people at Brooklyn. Mean- 
while Mr. McLuckie is being mentioned for 
a vacant church at Edinburgh, to succeed 
Mr. Morton Barwell, who has recently be- 
come minister of Dr. Guinness Rogers's ‘old 
church at Clapham. 


it men- | 


IMPORTANT PULPITS VACANT 


Quite a number of the “cathedral” churches 
of Congregationalism are vacant, and their 
responsible officers must be really hard put 
to it to find possible pastors. Dr. Barrett’s 
old church at Norwich is seeking a minister; 
Dr. Rowland’s great church at Crouch End 
is out on a similar quest; another famous 
church ‘at Hastings, the scene of the lifelong 
ministry of Rev. Charles New is vacant, and 
Union Chapel, Islington,- is confronted by 
the same sort of difficulty through the failure 
in health of Rev. Hardy Harwood. 

Unfortunately just at the moment when 
prominent veterans are falling out of the 
ranks, English Congregationalism is suffer- 
ing from a paucity of young men of distinc- 
tion. The “coming” men do not seem visi- 
ble on the denominational horizon. Twenty 
years ago there appeared to be almost a 
plethora of brilliant youngsters to whom 
nothing seemed impossible; but we have 
fallen on an age when no giants are emerg- 
ing. 

This fact raises the whole problem of the 
Congregational ministry. Somehow the min- 
istry is failing to attract the best type of 
young men. Possibly it offers so few 
“pylums’”’ compared with other professions. 
Rarely do we find a son of a well-to-do 
Congregationalist entering the ministry. We 
recruit our ministers from the middle and 
lower middle classes and scarcely ever from 
the ranks of Congregational merchant 
princes and professional men. ‘This is un- 
fortunate and baneful. Even in Wales the 
ambition, so long cherished by bright lads, 
to become preachers is dying away. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s .meteoric career in politics 
accounts in a measure for this. Where the 
Welsh boy once wanted to be a Christmas 
Evans, a Morlais Jones, a Heaber Evans or 
some other giant of the pulpit, he now wants 
to be a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in- 
stead of going to a theological college he 
reads law and economics and plunges into 


politics. The impoverishment of the pulpit 
is the consequence with which we are 
threatened. 


THE HANDSOMEST PREACHER IN LONDON 


Spurgeon’s pulpit’ at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle is now occupied by an American 
preacher. Dr. A. C. Dixon of Chicago has 
begun his ministry there; and the probabil- 
ities are that he will “win through.” The 
Tabernacle is the citadel of the severest or- 
thodoxy, and Dr. Dixon seems equal to that 
test. Tabernacle people cling to even the 
literal inspiration of Scripture and Dr. 
Dixon, who seems to accept the book of 
Wsther as having equal authority with the 
Gospel of Mark, has been welcomed as a 
brother beloved. His personal qualities are 
certainly engaging; and on the Sunday when 
he began his ministry he faced an eager 
congregation of three thousand people. His 
sermon was frankly anecdotal and senti- 
mental. A child could have understood it 
from first to last. Tio me it sounded very 
even obsolete; but I 
rarely stray into such theological backwaters 
as the Metropolitan Tabernacle. It may 
perhaps be said of Dr. Dixon that he is the 
handsomest figure in the London pulpit. 


CORONATION HONORS FOR 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 


The King—or the Prime Minister upon | 


whose advice such things are done—has 
treated Free Churchmen handsomely in dis- 
tributing the coronation honors. T'wo of the 
new barons are Nonconformists—one a 
Quaker and the other a Unitarian—so there 
are now about six Nonconformists among 
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the six hundred Lords of Parliament. Two 
of the new Privy Councillors, Mr. T. Me- 
Kinnon Wood, the Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, and Dr. Macnamara, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, are 
Congregationalists. One of the new baro- 
nets is Mr. Arthur A. Haworth, the chair- 
man of the Congregational Council of Eng- 
land and Wales, while among the other bar- 
onets are Mr. W. H. Leven of “Sunlight” 
fame, who is a Congregationalist, and Mr. 
C. T. Marden, who is a Congregational al- 
derman at Wolverhampton. Sir W. P. 
Byles, Sir William R. D. Adkins, Sir A. W. 
W. Dale and Sir G. Croydon Marks—all 
new knights—are Congregationalists. 

Dr. Parkes Cadman is benefiting greatly 
from his rest in England. The heart weak- 
ness which alarmed him has not given him 
any anxiety since he reached England. He 
is living just outside London and refraining 
from preaching. He has so many friends in 
London. now that he can scarcely keep pace 
with his lunching and dining engagements. 
No American minister is more welcome in 
England than this big-hearted, brotherly 
man from Brooklyn. 


Personalia 


It will be a severe disappointment to ex- 
pectant audiences in various parts of the 
country to learn that Rey. C. Silvester 
Horne of London, for whom Dr, Boynton 
had made a number of appointments for 
July, will not be able to fulfill them. His 
duties in Parliament and the present crisis 
there detain him until the end of the month, 
when we shall hope to greet him. He was 
expected to preach at Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, next Sunday. 


Among the honorary titles conferred at 
Yale was one of LL. D., given to Liang Tun 
Yen, a member of the new Imperial Cabinet 
of China and one of the most influential 
statesmen of the empire. Mr. Yen was one 
of the party of boys brought to America by 
Yung Wing and is a graduate of the Hart- 
ford High School, where he was a success- 
ful football and baseball player, as well as a 
fine student. He entered Yale, but did not 
graduate, the whole party of students being 
recalled by the Chinese government. 


Social Christianity continues to be one of 
the greatest concerns of General Booth, com- 
mander of the Salvation Army. His soldiers 
are making social experiments all over the 
world. They deal with drunkenness now in 
a scientific fashion, while not neglecting the 
necessity of a change of heart, and consid- 
erable success has been attained in dealing 
with the criminal tribes in the Punjab. The 
General himself: is quite frail and almost 
sightless, though he will undergo another 
operation soon in the hope of bettering his 
eyesight. Before the close of the year he 


expects to visit again Canada and the United 
States. 


UNEQUALED IN FOOD VALUE 


Do not accept a substitute. Get Franklin 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour in original pack- 
ages bearing our name, “ Franklin Mills. ’ 


Write today for free copy of the 


FRANKLIN COOK BOOK 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 
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Apportionment Commission to the Churches 


= e: A Statement of Aims and Progress 


In order to make clearer the present status 
of the Apportionment Plan in some of its as- 
4 | pects, the executive officers of the National 
Council ‘Apportionment Commission, with the 
approval of the executive committee, invite the 
attention of the churches to the following 
statement : 


- THE DNFINITH AIM 


of the Plan is now becoming more surely 
recognized. From the financial standpoint, it 
ought to do precisely this: Give a more ade- 
( quate and a steadier support to the regular 
q current work of the missionary societies from 
the contributions of the churches. To place 
i the regular appropriations on a sound financial 
t basis is to meet the most urgent need of the 
societies at this moment and secure the great- 
est advance in the effectiveness of our mis- 
sionary enterprise. And the Apportionment 
Plan seeks to do this by winning gifts not 
from the few as is now so often the case, but 
from the many, in the churches. 

But the Plan has a deeper and farther- 
reaching purpose. It must do nothing less 
than teach, more strongly than it has ever 
been taught before, that systematic giving is 
‘an essential part of service and worship, and 
it must enlist every individual, beginning with 
the small child, in personal responsibility ‘to 
God for the full support of his kingdom. The 
point of special emphasis here is plainly the 
ehild, and that with Paul’s declaration in 
mind, “I seek not yours, but you.” Our weak- 
ness as Congregationalists has risen, in large 
part, from our failure to begin early enough 
in. this training, and we believe that the pres- 
ent is an opportune time for taking a’ long 
step forward just here. Let us do three 
things: first, secure from each child a definite 
pledge for a weekly offering; second, divide 
f his money equally between, the church’s home 

"expenses and its apportionment; , third, edu- 


HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee. 


Life insurance companies will not insure 

: a man suffering from heart trouble. 

‘ The reason.is obvious. 

. ‘This is a serious matter to the husband 
or father who is solicitous for the future of 
his dear ones. Often the heart trouble is 

) » caused by an unexpected thing and can be 

corrected if taken in time and properly 

treated. A man in Colorado writes: 

“T was a great coffee drinker for many 
t years, and was not aware of the injurious 
effects of the habit till I became a practical 
i invalid, suffering from heart trouble, indi- 
gestion and nervousness to an extent that 
a made me wretchedly miserable myself and 
a nuisance to those who witnessed my suffer- 
ings. 

“T continued to drink coffee, however, not 
suspecting that it was the cause of my ill- 
| health, till, on applying for life insurance, 
| I was rejected on account of the trouble 
with my heart. Then I became alarmed. I 
I. found that leaving off coffee helped me 
® =. quickly, so I quit it altogether and having 
» been attracted by the advertisements of 
_ Postum I began its use. 

. “Phe change in my condition was re- 

) markable. All my ailments vanished. My 

digestion was completely restored, my nerv- 

ousness disappeared and, most important of 
all, my heart steadied down and became 
normal, and on a second examination I was 
accepted by the life insurance company. 

Quitting coffee and using Postum worked 

' the change.” Name given by Postum Co., 

_ Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 

i us ‘the little book, “The Road to Wellville,’”’ in 

|. \ packages. 

| Ever read the above letter? A new 

‘one appears from time to time. They 

_ are genuine, true, and full of human 

interest. . 


cate him by pictures, charts and all con- 
erete ways as to the particular good his 
money is doing in his own community and 
throughout the world. If the Sunday school 
thus contributes regularly to the support of 
its church, it will be natural for the church 
to assume the financial support of its Sunday 
school and the custom can be done away of 
devoting the children’s pennies to the direct 
purchase of their own supplies—in the public 
schools even their own parents do not now do 
this. 

This paramount need is to inculcate, at the 
one period when it can be most effectively in- 
culeated, a fundamental double obligation. 
This obligation is that every person should de- 
vote a portion of the money with which God 
intrusts him to the regular and adequate sup- 
port of both his own church and its mission- 
ary work, as represented by the Congrega- 
tional Missionary Societies. Such a principle 
once fixed in the child’s heart, with its ac- 
companying sense of partnership with his 
Heavenly Father, ought to hold his continuous 
consecration to the entire cause throughout 
his life. It will, however, be most successful 
in those churches where the right example is 
set by the present generation of adults in thor- 
oughly conducting each year an every member 
canvass for home expenses and for apportion- 
ment. 


INDIVIDUAL GIFTS AND SPECIAL APPEALS 


When King Solomon had given the Queen 
of Sheba at the time of her memorable visit 
all that the custom of the day required and 
all she could naturally expect, we are told he 
then “gave her of his royal bounty.’’ Such 
giving is always in order, and the Apportion- 
ment Plan does not in any way seek to dis- 
courage an individual from sending a contri- 
bution directly to the treasurers of the socie- 
ties, after he has contributed a just share of 
his church’s apportionment. Indeed it is 
surely better for him to make such an individ- 
ual gift than to contribute so much through 
his church that any of his fellow-members 
shall feel their share is not needed to make up 
their church’s amount. Moreover, during 
these early stages of the Plan it may be neces- 
sary for some societies temporarily to depend 
upon individual gifts for a considerable 
tion of their income. 

The same principle obtains with regard to 
asking a chureh to contribute to some special 
object, after it has met its apportionment. If 
that has not been a particularly difficult task, 
then it will certainly not object to a sugges- 
tion in behalf of some worthy “special,’’ for 
which the societies cannot provide in their 
regular budget. 


por- 


THH WOMAN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


It is doubtless now everywhere understood 
that contributions to the. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union or Association of any state 
count for a church’s apportionment. It it be 
asked for which society they count, the an- 
swer is that they should be credited as given 
to the Homeland Society which they finally 
reach, either as directed by: the organization 
from which they come or in accordance with 
the pledged word of the State Union. Local 
or State Unions should furnish church clerks 
with this information. It is especially impor- 
tant to remember that the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Unions, associated in the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation, work for all the 
Homeland Societies, not merely for the Home 
Missionary Society, as the name might seem 
to indicate. 

For 1912 the amount asked for the Wom- 
an’s Board (Foreign) will be included in the 
local apportionment figure that goes to a 
church. (In 1911 this is sent as a supple- 
mentary amount.) Whether or not it is pos- 
sible to state this amount for the Woman’s 
Board on a pereentage basis, the manner of 
raising it is, of course, left entirely to the 
ehoice of the individual church. Many 
churehes will simply turn it over to their aux- 
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SouR STOMACH is quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. 
Sugar-coated tablets. 10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 
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Specify“‘Duplex-Richmond” 


Wehave made as many per- 
manent customers for the 


Duplex Envelope System 
of Church Collections 


by the excellence of our 
service as by the excel- 
lence of our system. 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


‘RICHMOND, VA. 


SATENTEO. 


A REAL BARGAIN House, 8 rooms and piazza, 1 

» acre land, good shop and hen 
house with ample runs.. Within 5 minutes’ walk to rail- 
road station, school and post-office, 2 minutes to Congre- 
gational church and store and electric cars. Residential 
town within 1 hour zone of Boston. Commutation ticket 
17¢c. Price only $700. H.N. Hixon, West Medway, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subseribers fifty cents each insertton. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unléss stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, a second-hand bell for a small, renovated 


brick church,in Virginia. Rev.Charles J. Hill, Orange, Va. 


Wanted, by a lady of over three years’ experience, 
a position as pastor’s or church visitor. References. 
Kindly address Box 345, Vinton, lo. 


Rooms at Seashore Cottage torent. The best of 
running water, modern plumbing, big verandas, excel- 
lent bathing, boating and fishing. Prices right. Address 
Mrs. H. D. Hemenway, Crescent Beach, Ct. 


Roxbury. House for people who desire good food, 
restful surroundings, superior air, piazzas, grounds. 
Twenty minutes to Boston’s central district. Excellent 
board with delightful room, $5 per week. Address Mt. 
Greenwood Hall, Roxbury. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors snpplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Religious Studies for Laymen. First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, sige pes 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever; 
altitude 1,689 feet, commanding magnificent view of 
the White Mountains; good roads; delightful walks; 
fishing; wood stoves for cool evenings; electric lights; 
bath; table supplied from own farm; livery.. Booklet. 
A.J. Newman, Prop. 


“The Ouleout,’? Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Charming resting place in lovely village among the 
western foot-hills of the Catskills. Delightful drives, 
pure spring water, bountiful table, fresh 
milk, vegetables, etc. Rooms en suite or single. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet. 


For Rent, in thoroughly modern and convenient 
apartment, twenty minutes from business center of Bos- 
ton, large room, fully and harmoniously furnished; par- 
ticularly suited to business or professional woman who 
would appreciate home facilities. Address Apartment, 
care The Congregationalist, 27, Boston, Mass. 


For Adoption. A bright, lovable American orphan 
boy, 7 years of age, of good parentage, is in need of a 
home, Guardian would like to correspond with Christian 
people looking for such achild to adopt. Prefer people 
who reside within a hundred miles of Boston. Address 
*‘ Guardian,” care The Congregationalist, 26, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 


| the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 


Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about‘ Book Socials,” “‘ Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


and college libraries. 


For Sale. ‘ Bencasson,” on Newfane Hill, Vt.—the 
picturesque mountain camp of the late Mrs. Caswell. 
Broad—seventeen miles from Brattleboro. Sixacres of 
land, four separate buildings, a tog cabin with wide 
verandas, a dining hall and kitchen, a study anda barn, 
all in good repair and comfortably furnished. Forty 
hills and mountains, from 1,600 to 4,000 feet high, vis- 
able from the cabin door. For information, apply to 
Rev. J. B. Clark, 1114 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
or to Mr. Otis Bramhall, 78 Pleasant St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 


You read other people’s “‘ WANTS,” 
other people will read yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S$. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS > 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
’ Personalattentiongivento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. P CHL gui ; 
Chapel, for services, without charge. 


FRANK S.WATER MAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi. Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 
RARE SRE SUA TPE EIT SINS OIE LTT 


The Apportionment 
Commission 
Continued from page 69 


iliaries and in other churches auxiliaries will 
perhaps be organized to raise it. 

After mature consideration it has been de- 
cided to make no radical changes in the appor- 
tionments to the states for 1912, except ‘so 
far as these may be modified by the inclusion 
of the Woman’s Board figures. With regard 
to the apportionment among the associations 
and the churches, the Commission would urge 
that the utmost effort be. made to raise the 
amount suggested to each association and to 
each church, but that none be discouraged if 
they find it impossible to reach the goal at 
once. 

PROMPTNESS IN REMITTANCE 


The societies not only need more money; 
they also need to receive it more evenly and 
steadily during a year; and the Apportion- 
ment Plan aims to meet the second of these 
needs just as much as the first. Hence we 
venture to suggest that the churches adopt, so 
far and fast as possible, the every-member 
canvass and the weekly offering system for 
securing their apportionments, and that re-. 
mittances be made to the treasurers of the 
several societies on-or before April 1, July 1, 
Oct. 1 and Jan. 1 of each year. These quar- 
terly remittances are necessary if the socie- 
ties are to pay their bills promptly, out of 
eurrent receipts. For the present year at- 
tention may be called to the importance of 
sending to the two societies (the American 
Board and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion) that close their fiscal years Sept. 1 and 
Oct. 1, respectively, such moneys as may be in 
hand destined for those societies, so as to en- 
able them to close their fiscal years strongly. 


TWO DANGERS 


One danger is dependence merely upon a 
plan, however good. No plan works itself. 
Every church ought to feel that just because 
there is a co-operative plan its responsibility 
and opportunity are all the more definite and 


compelling. 
Another danger is neglect of missionary 
education. It is more important than ever 


that the secretaries of the societies and the 
representatives of the commission should be 
used to the fullest degree to show what is be- 
ing done with the money of the churches and 
how much more could be done if the full ap- 
portionment amount were everywhere secured. 
When a church is loyally supporting the Plan 
a special. offering will not naturally be asked 
at the time of a secretary’s visit. It is also 
of the first consequence toat missionary ser- 
mons, prayer meetings, study classes and all 
other means be made more effective for 
spreading information and developing interest. 
Let us beware of becoming formal and me- 
chanical in our giving. We can surely work 
the Apportionment Plan thoroughly and yet 
retain a splendid freedom and spontaneity. 


APPORTIONMENT PROGRESS 


It is now six months since the Commission 
held its first meeting and succeeded to the 
task which its predecessor, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, had handled during the most difficult 
initial years. Whe churches made a remark- 
able response to the commission’s request of 
last December that contributions be sent in 
promptly at the end of the year. The achieve- 
ment in increased receipts for 1911 cannot be 
known until this year_ends, but unless the re- 
ports of those most familiar with the situation 
in the field are not to be trusted, there will be 
a real gain in contributions from living donors 
in spite of the financial depression that is so 
widely prevalent. The changes in the Year- 
Book statistics of contributions have thus far 
been accepted with a fine cordiality, it being 
understood that during this first year of the 
new method some mistakes and some lack of 
adjustment were inevitable. The chairman 


and secretary have met with very loyal sup- 
port wherever they have gone, and evidently 
there is abroad a strong desire to co-operate 
in bringing the apportionment principle to a 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


thoroughly successful issue. It has been one 
of the most notable subjects of discussion at 
the recent spring meetings of the state confer- 
ences and earnest indorsement has been gen- 
eral. Those churches which for one reason 
or another are not yet enlisted in this move- 
ment thus have abundant reason to feel that 
it is more and more commending itself to the 
denomination as a whole and that apportion- 
ment methods are proving their soundness by 
their fruits, 


For the Commission, 

SaMUEL T. JOHNSON, Chairman, 

10 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHARLES C. MERRILL, Secretary, 

609 Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 28, 1911. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN PENDEBAVYOR CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J., July 6-12. 


SUMMER ScHOOL FOR WOMEN’S FoRHIGN MIs- 
SIONARY SoOcInTIES, HE. Northfield, Mass., 
July 14-21. 


THE YOUNG PHOPLE’S MISSIONARY Moyz- 
MENT, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 11-20. 


HomMp MIssionary CONFERENCE, Northfield, 
Mass., July 21-27. 


THE YOUNG PHOPLE’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-30. 


YounG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Lay- 
MEN’S CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
22-30. 


Younc MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RBLI- 
GIOUS WORK CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 


Youna@ MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CoON- 
FERENCE OF PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
HRS, Hstes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCH OF CHRIS- 
TIAN WORKERS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
4-20. 

SumMMpR ScHOOL oF MerrHOoDS FOR SUNDAY 
ScHOOL WorK»RS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 11. 


to Your Good Health and Pleasure. 


INVEST JULY INTEREST 


or Bank Surplus so as to earn 6% with 
Absolute Safety. You can invest amounts 


of $50, $100 or $1,000 in 6% First ‘Mortgage 
Gold Bonds secured by ist Mortgage on se- 
lected New York Real Estate. We Guarantee 


that 6% will be paid semi-annually by the 
Lincoln Trust Co., and that your principal 
will be returned in 1914. 


NICHOLLS-RITTER REALTY AND FINANCIAL CO. 


406 Flatiron Building, N.Y. 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 
Write for interesting particulars. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or pi oll We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Women’s and Children’s 


“Royale Brand” 
Hosiery 


Every Pair Absolutely Guaranteed 
to Give Satisfactory Service 
or We Will Replace Them 

With Another Pair 


Women’s ‘‘ Royale’’ Hosiery—Light weight 
cotton, in fan and black, at 3 pair for 3 
$1.00, pair C 


Boys’ ‘* Royale’’ Hosiery — Ribbed 
elastic, durable cotton, at, pair 2 Be 
Women’s ‘‘ Royale’’ Hosiery — Highly mer- 


cerized, looks like silk, in black and 
tan, at 3 pair for $1.00, pair C 


GILCHRIST Ca 


Boston, Mass. 


Misses’ ** Royale’’ Hosiery— Fine 
1x1 ribbed, black only, at, pair 


>) henever 
/ you sce an 
/Atrow 
I think of 


Are you hot, tired or thirsty? NE: a | Coca-Cola 


_gDelicious—Refreshing—Thirst-Quenching 
Sc Everywhere ; 
Send for our interesting booklet, “The Truth About Coca-Cola,” 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


[ 


Tuesdays. 


Ine 


An ideal vacation re- - 

treat offering unusual PRINCE 
advantages to the tourist. 
fishing, as well as all forms of recreation on every hand, 
Steamship Halifax sails Saturday noon for Halifax, 

Hawkesbury and Charlottetown till about June 20; then ' 

Steamship A. W. Perry will leave Wednesday noon and Saturday 4 P, M, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
EDWARD ISLAND, 


Excellent trout and salmon 


for Halifax only, commencing June 24. Send stamp for booklet ‘Plant Line Out- 
ings’? and large map in colors. F. W. BEDELL, Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston, 


AT MANU- 


at ™anu- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS LO: 


650 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


PRICES. 


“at 


“4 


_ Organized May, 1828. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calis 


APPLEMAN, Hiram H., formerly of Marseilles, 
Ill., to Amboy. ; 

Buss, WM. H., First, Fremont, Neb., to First, 
Topeka, Kan. : 
Curtis, Cuas. H., to Toppenish, Wn. 

cepts and is at work. 

DERBYSHIRE, ArtHorR J., Washington St., Bevy- 
erly, Mass., accepts call to North, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Hawurpay, Jas. F., First, Greenville, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to First, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Heit, Louis, to Julesburg, Col. : 

HILu, V. B., to Hetland and Badger, S. D. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

JonwS, JAS. T., Iowa City, Io., to First, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Declines. 

Lmwis, THos. J., Abington, Mass., to Paxton. 
Accepts. 

McKinuny, CuHaAs, B., Rockville, Ct., to Oen- 
tral, Galesburg, Ill. Accepts. 
Mnvis, Martin F., N. Hampton, 

Warner. Accepts. 


Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dys-pep-lets 


10c., 50c. or $1. 


Ac- 


ING” EF. ta 


Sugar-coated tablets. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN FE. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


A local company has begun to mine coal in the vicinity 
of Aintab. The present ;, eld is a good quality of lignite, 
with promise of a good bituminous coai. The prospect- 
ing has been done by Prof. L. H. Babikian of the college. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches, It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters., Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAuu, President. 
JUDSON SwiFt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational,. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Support by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated April, 1833. 


Interdenominational, Hvyangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazime and Lifeboat. Aids 
Supported 


‘ National, 


‘shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 


by voluntary contributions. 


JoHN B. Catvurt, D.D., President. 

Rry. G. McPurrson Hunrmr, Secretary. 
._ Send donations to Ciarwncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
. Women’s Organizations 


_-Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. : 
Miss H. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 
’. WomMAN’s Homp MIsSsIonARY. ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 
Woman’s SwWAMAN’S Frienp Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BH. Pm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


OLMSTHAD, JULIAN H., Clarion, Io., to Berea, 
Davenport. Declines. 

Ownn, Epwin P., Kingfisher, Okl., to Flagler, 
Col. Accepts. 

PINCKNEY, CLarpncn W., Gridley, Beloit, Wis., 
to Mondovi. Accepts. 

PRENTISS, Gro. I’., Schenectady, N. Y., accepts 
eall to Florence, Mass. 

Sisson, Howarp R., missionary to churches of 
Machias Valley, Me., to Ashland, Ellsworth 
Falls and BE. Machias and Machiasport. Ac- 
cepts H. Machias and Machiasport. 

Stuart, Luxr, Harvard University, to Gary, 
Ind. Accepts. 

Swert, Wm. I., First, Everett, Mass., to Pitts- 


field, N. H. Accepts. 

TmnNry, Epw. P., Nahant, Mass., to Center 
Lebanon, Me. 

WILLIAMS, MArK W., Orchard, Io., to Sauk 
Rapids and Cable, Minn. Accepts. 

Resignations 

CHAMPLIN, FreD’K K., Holden and Dedham, 

Me. 


CurTIS, WILLARD H., Cornish and BH. Baldwin, 
Me. 

DreNnNEY, Oscar H., Candor, N. Y. 

DpRBYSHIRD, ARTHUR J., Washington St., Bey- 


erly, Mass. 
FisHBurn, MicHaru H., Belchertown, Mass. 
Lewis, TuHos. J., Abington, Mass., to take 


effect Sept. 1 after a five-year pastorate. 

May, TuHos, F., Kellogg, Ida. 

McKInt@y, CHAS. E., Rockville, 
fifteen-year pastorate. 

Mevis, Martin F., N. Hampton, N. H. 

Moats, JoHN W., Udall, Kan. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSwortH W., Whitman, Mass., to 
take effect Sept. 26, after a five-year pas- 
torate. 

PINCKNEY, CLARENCE W., Gridley, Beloit, Wis. 

Sisson, Howarp R., missionary to churches of 
Machias Valley, Me. 

WILSON, GERHART A., Swampscott, Mass. 

Wiuson, JoHN R.;.Solon, Me. 


Ct., after a 


Ordinations and Installations 


Monstry, WM. H., 4. Rockland, Me., June 29. 
Sermon, Rey. J. S. Sewall; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. L. D. Evans, J. H. Wilkins, H. A. 
Lineoln, G. C. DeMott, O. W. Folsom, G. M. 
Woodwell, C. A. Moore. 


Parrorr, Henry I., o. and i. Windsor Park, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22. Sermon, Rev. F. D. 
Burhans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. T. 
McCullom, John W. Nicely, G. W. Colman, 
KF. M. Hubbell. 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., i. Laconia, N. H., June 26. 
Sermon, Rey. C. E. Jefferson; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. C. C. Sampson, A, D. Leavitt, 
Ww. A. Bacon, G. H. Reed, Thos. Chalmers, 
R. L. Swain. 

Turriy, Guo. A., o. and #4 Second, Amherst, 
Mass., June 20. Sermon, Rev. R. W. Roundy ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. G. Nichols, J. D. 


Willard, W. L. Anderson, A. R. Merridm, 
H. C. Feast, J. F. Gleason. : 
WHIDDEN, Guo, E., 0. Monmouth, Me’, June 
29. Sermon, Rey. D. N. Beach; a parts, 


Rev. Messrs. Malcolm Dana, Rob’t Lawton, 
Cc. F. Stimson, W. J. McNeill, C. M. Clark, 
C. F. Sargent. 
Dismissions 
Rosr, Henry T., First, Northampton, Mass., 


June 26. Moderator, Rev. B. G. Cobb; clerk, 
Rev. John Pierpont. 


Personals 


Doipen, WmM., Plymouth, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been granted a leave of absence which 
he will spend in his old home in Hngland. 


Dr. N. D. Hillis is among the active 
American ministers who are crossing the 
Atlantic for summer rest or stimulus. In 


Dr. Hillis’s ease it is perhaps the latter, as 
he will make his visit in a measure a prep: 
aration for a series of sermons he has pro- 
jected on Great Cities as Torchbearers. He 
goes first to Rome, then to Athens, Corinth, 
Delphi, Troy and Constantinople. By way 
of contrast he will do, also, a little work on 
a forthcoming book on the Great Men and 
Bvents of the Anti-Slavery Epoch. He has 
just closed what he considers his best year 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, having re- 
ceived 110 members at the May communion, 
seventy-seven of them being on confession, 
and has still larger plans for the coming 


year. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

Ton CONGREGATIONAL HomMn MISSIONARY 
Socinty, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, Y. Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L, Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis HE. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Top AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Charles W. 


14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socripty  (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


in Utah and New Mexico. 

Corresponding Secretary ; 
8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Christian schools 
Edward S. Tead, 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and COhristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however. it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 


eals should be sent to the C. S. 8S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 


and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tap CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RyAL Revie’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their “widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H.. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SmAMAN’S Fripnp Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable’ to the Boston’ Seaman’s friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HomMn MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and. pays annuities to the donors... F. B. 
Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. t 

TxHp CONGREGATIONAL Board OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference. offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. , 5 Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational ‘House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. W. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


“THE STANDARD OF BIBLE COMMENTARIES ” 


The Expositor’s Bible 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M. A., D. D. 
390 Volumes Including Index. 12mo. Cloth. Each 50 Cents Net 


Postage 10 cents a volume unless ordered in lots of 10 or more, when the books will be sent express 
paid to any address in the United States 


Volumes sold Separately or in Sets 


We have just completed this beautiful and practical edition of the greatest series of 
satisfying text-books on any period of Bible history, or any book of the Bible that has 
ever been secured under one editorship. It represents the latest achievement in book 
production, for the library of the preacher, the teacher and the student; the cream of 
written Bible comment, in elegantly prepared volumes, AT ONE-THIRD THEIR FORMER 
PUBLISHED PRICE. 

The quality of these books is equal in every respect to that of the $1.50 books. 
The same plates are used. The paper is light and has an excellent reading surface. The 
binding is dark red ribbed vellum cloth, with titles stamped in’ gold. Pages per volume, 
about 420; thickness, about one inch. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, says of the new edition: “Send me a set as soon as ready; I much prefer 
it to my old set, which I shall send to a needy brother minister.” 


Some Extracts from Editorials on THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE: 


Christian Work: ‘It does seem to us that if any minister’s study lacks the Expositor’s Bible, it must be 
through want of means and not of inclination. While abreast of the best results of modern scholarship, these writers 
are conservative, and stand by the Bible as the living Word of the living God. The Expositor’s Bible is one of the 
most comprehensive and scholarly of Biblical commentaries.” 

The Watchman: “ A great storehouse of scholarly treatment of Biblical questions of the day.” 

Midland Methodist: “ Scholarly, lueid, and practical.” 


The Following are the Titles in this Remarkable Set: 


OLD TESTAMENT—28 Volumes NEW TESTAMENT—21 Volumes 
GENESIS. By Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. ST. MATTHEW. By J. Munroe Gibson, D. D. 
EXODUS. By G. A. Chadwick, D. D. | ST. MARK. By G. A. Chadwick, D. D. 

LEVITICUS. ByS. H. Kellogg, D. D. ST. LUKE. By Henry Burton, M. A. 

NUIIBERS. By R. A. Watson, D. D. ST. JOHN, VOL. I. By Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. 

DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. Andrew Harper, B. D. ST. JOHN, VOL. Il. By Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. 

JOSHUA. By Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LU. D. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, VOL. I. By Prof. G. T. 

JUDGES and RUTH. By R. A. Watson, D: D. | Stokes, D. D. : 

FIRST SAMUEL. By Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, VOL. Il. By Prof. G. T. 

SECOND SAMUEL. By Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D. Stokes, D. D. 

FIRST KINGS. * By F. W. Farrar, D. D. ROIMANS. By Handley C. G. Moule, D. D. 

SECOND KINGS. By F. W. Farrar, D. D. FIRST CORINTHIANS. By Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. 

FIRST and SECOND CHRONICLES. By Prof. W. H. SECOND CORINTHIANS. By James Denney, D. D. 
Bennett GALATIANS. By Prof. G. G. Findlay, D. D. 

EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER. By Prof. W. F. Adeney EPHESIANS. By Prof. G. G. Findlay, D. D. 

JOB. By R. A. Watson, D. D. PHILIPPIANS. By Principal Robert Rainy, D. D. 

PSALMS, VOL. I. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. | pa tag ie Yak and PHILEMON. By Alexander Maclaren, 

PSALMS, VOL. Il. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. D. D. 

PSALMS, VOL. Ill. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. THESSALONIANS. By James Denney, D. D. 

PROVERBS. By R. F. Horton, D. D. PASTORAL EPISTLES. By A. Plummer, D. D. 

ECCLESIASTES. By Samuel Cox, D. D. ss HEBREWS. By Principal T. C. Edwards, D. D. 

SONG OF SOLOMON and LAMENTATIONS. By Prof. ST. JAMES and ST. JUDE. By A. Plummer, D. D. 

W. F. Adeney ST. PETER. By Prof, J. Rawson Lumby, D. D. 
ISAIAH, VOL. I. By Prof. George Adam Smith EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By W. Alexander 
ISAIAH, VOL. Il. By Prof. George Adam Smith REVELATION. By Prof. W. Milligan, D. D. 
JEREMIAH, VOL. I. By C. J. Ball ane See 
JEREMIAH, VOL. Il. By Prof. W. H. Bennett ede 
EZEKIEL. By Prof. John Skinner We have a limited number of sets 
DANIEL. By F. W. Farrar, D. D. . i e4e 
THE TWELVE ‘MINOR PROPHETS, VOL. I. By George of the 25-volume edition (2 volumes 

Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D. in one) at the very special price of 
THE TWELVE [NOR PROPHETS, VOL. II.. By George ; “ pe 

Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D. $15 for the entire set : : :: 3: : 3: 


t 


Write Us for Descriptive Folder Circular of Either Set 
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education causing you anxious thought? 


fully realized.”’ 


every day. 


and submergence. 


reached his fourteenth birthday. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son’s 


: ) So three years ago was that of a son whose 
father was exceedingly anxious, and has now written this letter: 


“‘Ifi the boy’s development progresses as favorably in his next school as it has while 
he has been in your charge I shall be extremely well pleased. . . . I value fully as much 
what my boy has gained under your direction in his personal conduct and general char- 
acter as I do what he has got out of his books. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be able to say that the expectations that I formed after 
reading your booklet that my boy would be greatly benefited at your school have been 


That father could write sueh a letter because the boy has acquired a sense of 
responsibility in the regular discharge of certain duties outside the school routine not 
named in catalogues, and because he and his companions are doing the same thing 
It could be written because he has learned respect for authority, and 
obedience without immediate supervision, and is one of a group of boys who know 
that they bear a good name in the countryside for manly conduct; because he has 
learned the truths and meaning of sex, and daily shares a schoolboy life with no 
vicious undercurrent; and because he has learned how to receive a regular income, 
how to spend it and save it, how to keep his accounts and be a guardian of other 
boys, and to stand financially solvent in his little world. 

Under many conditions this boy is merely a unit in a group, and yet the life is 
that of a family numerically small enough to make him also an individual of impor- 
tance under other conditions, and to adjust in him the nice balance between egotism 
The individuality is expressed for him partly by his personal 
relations everywhere and by the possession of an attractive single bedroom. 

I should like you to read the little book which impressed that father. 

The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no one may enter after he has 


FREDERICK S. Curtis, Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


30 Miles from Boston 
For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 
77th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificatesto College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. Artand Music. Ample grounds 
and buildings. Gymnasium, All sports. Catalogue 
and views. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A modern school for boys. 71st year begins in 
September. College and dormitory system. Scien- 
tific and preparatory departments. Gymnasium and 
athletic field. Write for catalog. Address, 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Mass. 
43 St. James St., Roxbury. A city school with country 
advantages. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
son, A.B., Prin. Founded by REv.S.S. MATHEWS, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all 
the advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. 
College certificate. Music, Extensive “i he Five 

Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educational. 


buildings, 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


Write for catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. High elevation in the New 
eee Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Manualtraining. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. Gymnasium, Athletic 
field. Endowment permits cost of $200. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


SCHOLARSHI For any girl desiring to prepare for 
« Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
‘aan ye The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Vongregationalist, 28, Boston, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 


2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ce 
OS 


Minneapolis; Berkeley; 


Washington; Chicago; 
EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


Angeles. Manual Free. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper. 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, tum 
to the Enurational 
Department of 


The Congreygationaltst 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. . 


Among them you will find jus! 
the one you need. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorongh, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. “Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. : 

An Andover fellowship of $500 is offered for the year 
1911-12 to any graduate of a theological seminary who 
has attained high rank as an undergraduate and who 
can satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further 
work under their direction in Cambridge. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, _ 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Educatien. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by « 


students Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFO R D istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM INARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD SCH°OL OF 
RELIGIOUS rFEDACOCY 
Degree Cuourse for graduates of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 
Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried 


positions in all kinds of church, Sunday school and 
mission work. 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 


Demand for graduates greater than supply. 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEGLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1911. Address: J. K. McoLHAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near, Broad elective 
courses for B.D. or A. M. Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 


Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


‘ life histories and their structural affiliations. 


DUUKS IT LOVETS OL Nature 


COMMON SENSE GARDENS 
. How to Plan and Start Them. 
CORNELIUS V. V. SEWELL 
$2.00 net, postpaid, 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 
“A series of little books on the cultivation of 
different flowers, among which are contained 


Sweet Peas Pansies and Violets 
Orchids Carnations and Pinks 
Daffodils 65 cents net, each, postpaid. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GARDENS 
HELEN R. ALBEE 
$1.60 net, postpaid. 
COMMON WEEDS OF THE FARM AND 
GARDEN 
HAROLD C. LONG 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 
THE FLOWER BOOK 
Cc. S. ANNFIELD 
A procession of flowers passing from meadow 
and coppice, through the hedge to the garden- 
pool and herb-patch. $2.00 net, postpaid. 
GARDENS NEAR THE SEA 
ALICH LOUNSBERRY 
The making and care of gardens on or near 
the coast, with reference also to lawns and 
grounds and to trees and shrubbery. 
$4.20 net, postpaid. 
THE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
NELTJE BLANCHAN 
With ninety-two full-page photographs and 
planting list by Leonard Barron. 
$5.00 net, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS 
By A HERMIT 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
M. M. HIGGINS 
A book whose aim is to arouse an interest in 
plant life that will be helpful and lasting to 
children, - $1.10 net, postpaid. 
ACCORDING TO SEASON’ 
F. T. PARSONS 
Talks about the flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods and fields. 
$1.75 net, postpaid. 
WILD FLOWERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW 
F. W. STACK 
Arranged according to color with reliable 
descriptions of the more common species of the 
United States and Canada. $1.20 net. 
WILD FLOWER FAMILIES 
Cc. M. WEED 
The haunts, characters and family relation- 
ships of the herbaceous wild flowers, with sug- 
gestions for their identification. 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
FOUR SEASONS IN A GARDEN 
BBEN BH. RHXFORD $1.50 net. 
THE GARDEN BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
; ALICE LOUNSBERRY 
* How two children made their garden, charm- 
ingly written and encouraging and interesting 
to young gardeners. $1.25. 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF NEW 
ENGLAND 
: L. L. DAMB and H. BROOKS 
With Ranges Throughout the United States 
and Canada. $2.00 net, postpaid. 
INDOOR GARDENING 
BE. BH. REXFORD 


$1.50 net, postpaid. | 


OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS AND HOW TO 
: IDENTIFY THEM 
H. L. KHELPR 
A handbook for the nature lover. 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 
THE FACE OF THE FIELDS 
D. L. SHARP 
Mr. Sharp has a vein of mingled tenderness 
and humor such as is not found in any other 
American nature writer. $1.25 net, postpaid. 
HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
P. T. BARNES 
i $1.10 net, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 
‘ L. UNDERWOOD $2.00 net. 
THE PERFECT GARDEN 
W. P. WRIGHT 
How to keep it beautiful and fruitful, with 
practical hints on economical management and 
the culture of all the principal flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. $2.00, postpaid. 
THE GARDEN PRIMER 
G. TABOR and G. THALD 
A practical handbook on the elements of gar- 
dening for beginners. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
A manual for growing roses in the garden 
and under glass. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
A manual of practical information and sug- 
gestion. $1.60, postpaid. 
OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
H. L. KEELER 


A popular study of their native lands, their 


$2.00 net, postpaid. 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
: t ay haont d habits of 
’ uide to the names, haunts an abits o 
Be een “wild flowers. $2.00 net, postpaid. 
GARDENS PAST AND PRESENT 
“ «XK. L. DAVIDSON 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 
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Church0rgans 


Highest 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works p-0-kendsi Grees Mass, 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only. 


| INDIVIOUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UN BREAKABLE | 

POINTED: TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 

Requires no €Ipping back 

of the head —no washing 

by hand—no breakage. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 

| LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP: co. 
: TORONTO CANADA: 


Church UWlindows 


SHlemorials and HM#osaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
Exclusive designs submitted 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


quseee The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID. 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

-———=_-«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


HYMNS 


HALLOWED !ty™s 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
MENEELY & CO. WaATERVUET, 
= (West Troy), N.Y. 
Meneely Found 
eebtshed |” 
ytee) Alloy Church and School Bells. Send for 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
early 100 years ago, | & OTHER 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter hen a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the st of 
the month stated on the address label. The 
figures following the month indicate the year. 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
\p ' TIMRGAB RR ITY. 


y- "UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 
E\\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
17ARLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Bs OUR FREECATALOGUS 


ges. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Outside a City Wall 


By William Allen Knight 


A little book growing out of Mr. Knight’s 
recent visit to Jerusalem, and containing 
tender and accurate portrayals of the im- 
mediate region just outside the city. It is 
the impression and inspiration of a soul in 
sympathy with Jesus and has the distinc- 
tive and interpretative qualities which have 
won for this author so large a following. 


Several beautiful photogravure illustra- 
tions are in the volume. The book is 
bound in a unique manner. 64 pages. 


Price, 50 cents, net 
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CO-OPERATION AND EFFICIENCY 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


New First Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois 
October 17, 18, 19, 1911 


The closing sessions of the meetings of four societies. 

Systematic and proportionate giving through Apportionment Plan presented by prominent leaders of the 
laymen. 

Many missionaries from far-reaching fields will speak. 

Experts on social and philanthropic questions will discuss these questions. 

Quartet of Jubilee Singers will render the quaint Folk Songs of their race. 

A Social Hour in which missionaries of the present and past, Executive Committee, pastors, officers and 
all interested will meet informally and exchange greetings, will be an interesting feature of the convention. 

Open session for the transaction of the important business of the Association. 

Special attention given to endowment of chartered institutions. 

The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association will be a great rally in the 
interests of patriotism, philanthropy, missions, education and religion. 

It is a delegate convention of the churches, local conferences and associations for the transaction of 
large business and the consideration of important problems. 

No church should fail to elect its delegates at an early day, each church being entitled to pastoral and 
two lay delegates. ; 

ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES: 


GENERAL COMMITTEE: Rev. F. N. White, Chairman, 1822 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: Rev. W. E. Barton, Chairman, 228 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: Mr. A. B. Mead, Chairman, 1903 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE: Mr. E. T. Harris, Chairman, 1827 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: Sec. L. O. Baird, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


These books were originally published at prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00. They are 


now reprinted on good paper, from the original plates, bound in cloth, with gold title, 8vo 
size. 


Price 90 cents each net 
If by mail 10 cents per copy additional for postage 


Volumes Now Ready 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By Prof. A.B. Bruce,D.D. | Freedom in the Church. Or the Doctrine of Christ as the 
: i y sy Lord hath Commanded. and as this Church hath Received 
The Beginnings of Christianity. By Prot. George P. Fisher, D.D. the Same, according to the Commandments of God. By 


The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By Prof. William H. | eer Aa iee 
_ Green, D.D. Jerusalem the Holy. By Edwin Sherman Wallace. A brief 


é Aare Ee history of ancient Jerusalem ; with an account of the 
The Life of Martin Luther. by Julius Kostlin. modern city and its conditions political, religious and 
The Theory of Preaching. Py Prof. Austin Phelps, DD. social, 
The Land of Israel. By Robert Laird Stewart. A text-book 


on the physical and historical geography of the Holy 
Land embodying the results of recent research. 


The Approach to the Social Question. An Introduction to the 
Study of Social Ethies. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


The Problem of the Old Testament. Considered with Refer- | The God of the Frail. By Thomas G. Selby. 

ence to Recent Criticism. By James Orr, D.D. : : 

i The Alienated Crown. By Thomas G. Selby. 

The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correla- | 

tion of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By | The Brother and the Brotherhood. By Ira Seymore Dodd. 

yeorge Baker Stevens. Ph D., D.D. ; : i 

hci ete yk Liked asic The Evidence of Christian Experience. (Being the Ely Lec- 
The Ethics of Jesus. (‘the William Belden Noble Lecture, tures for 1890.) 


1909.) By Henry Churchill Kiug, D.D, LL.D. Seed Corn for the Sower. Or Thoughts, Themes and Illus- 


P ‘ ‘ trations for the Pulpit and Platform and for Home 
Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scriptures. An Analysis Readings: By Rev. a. ‘Perven Ph. D 
of one of the Greatest Religious Perils of the Day. By a : , ‘ 
I. M. Haldeman. | The New Theology Sermons. By R. C. Campbell, M. A. 
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Suiting the Equipment to the Task 


can churches is more cheering than the spectacle 

of local organizations outgrowing their accommo- 
dations and building new edifices in order that they may 
better serve those to whom they minister. Nothing is more 
depressing than the sight of houses of worship that have 
come to be far too large for their congregations. 


It may be, and often is, the duty of the church 
from which the tide has receded to stay just where it 
is, and proceed on traditional lines. Some of the best 
work going on anywhere in the world today is being 
rendered by men and women in the face of dwindling 
congregations for which they are not responsible. The 
foreign invasion, the ubiquitous apartment house, the 
migration of attendants once to be depended on in rain or 
shine, summer or winter, have practically islanded many 
of our historic churches until those who man them have 
come to feel as if they were hemmed in by a population 
which, if not actually hostile, is at least chronically indif- 
ferent. In other communities where the influence of the 
Roman Church, for example, may not be so pronounced, 
nevertheless peculiar local conditions have operated to pro- 
duce a problem not easily solved. 


But no church thus hard pressed ought to accept the 
existing situation until other possibilities have been care- 
fully canvassed. The underlying question relates to equip- 
ment. In the public mind a church is associated with the 
edifice to which its members resort, through which its mes- 
sage and its ministry go out to the world. Its location, its 
actual condition, its adaptation to its uses are as important 
considerations to a company of worshipers and of sup- 
posed workers as is the welfare of his body to any one 
who wants to do a man’s work in the world. 

The moment the question of equipment is seriously faced 
hundreds of churches all over this country must realize 
that structures which suited the needs of a former genera- 
tion are not adapted to the early decades of the twentieth 
century. Sanctuaries which seat eight hundred to twelve 
hundred persons were reared with particular persons in 
mind, many of whom have died or gone elsewhere, and 
their places have not been filled. 


The alternative then presents itself of some change in 
the outlook or the creation of a new congregation. If the 
latter expedient is decided upon, a preacher of exceptional 
inagnetie gifts is sought, or musical features are given 
greater prominence, or various forms of institutional work 
are entered upon. If a change of location is deemed wiser 
a site in the midst of a fairly stable residential population 
amid Protestant affiliations is chosen. But if neither of 
these courses of action promises a measurable solution of 
the problem, the question of a combination with existing 
organizations is usually forced upon trustees and deacons. 

- Whatever plan carries general assent, we believe that it 
should not be formulated with the interests of the church 
concerned solely in view. Its own life and welfare are of 
vital consequence, but the interests of the sisterhood of 
churches and of the Kingdom of God are no less important. 
To secure a large congregation through means that rob 
other sanctuaries of their customary attendants is neither 
statesmanlike nor Christian. To move into a field already 
fairly well occupied is an intrusion. At any rate, individ- 
ualistie action, prompted by no higher motive than that of 
preserving a single institution, no matter what happens to 


N aren in connection with the life of the Ameri- 


any or all of the others, directly contravenes the standards 
of Jesus, and the spirit of fair play. 

We urge, then, that these questions be approached from 
the point of view of all the churches, and the work they are 
Supposed to be doing together for the community. We are 
confident that if that attitude prevails certain desirable 
combinations will come about in cities and towns now seri- 
ously overchurched. When related business concerns find 
their machinery inadequate or their plants too large, in 
the one case they install a new equipment, and in the other 
they effect combinations. When attendance at a school- 
house has decreased until it is only a third or a quarter 
of what it used to be, the officials do not hesitate to trans- 
fer the remaining scholars to another locality. 

We well understand how in ecclesiastical matters the 
voluntary principle must be respected. We cannot force 
churches together in the twinkling of an eye, as great 
mergers are effected in the industrial world, On the other 
hand, when the principle of religious freedom becomes a 
cloak for selfishness, and an excuse for inertia and ineffi- 
ciency, it should not override practical considerations. 

On other pages of this issue appears a study of the 
church situation in a typical American manufacturing city. 
Our object is not chiefly to portray an isolated situation 
concerning which the religious leaders on the ground are 
already thinking seriously, but we have sketched the situ- 
ation in order that this portrayal of conditions in one 
community may incite other cities and towns to study their 
present church equipment in the light of the call of our 
age to unity and to efficiency. 

The Protestant forces in Lowell, while contending man- 
fully and with some measure of success against tremendous 
difficulties, and while accomplishing a work for which we 
would give them full credit, seem to us, nevertheless, oper- 
ating on a basis suited rather to the Lowell of sixty years 
ago than the Lowell of today. Fifty churches and mis- 
sions are too many for a Protestant population of perhaps 
380,000, not more than four or five thousand of whom are 
found at any one time in the sanctuaries. 

Under these circumstances what is the duty of the 
Lowell churches as representatives of the faith and the 
program of our Lord Jesus Christ in the world? Do they 
wish chiefly to perpetuate all the existing organizations 
and alignments, or can the hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually expended through their organization, and the brains 
and the consecration to be found among the twelve thou- 
sand professing Christians be utilized to bring a more 
powerful impact to bear upon the cosmopolitan population. 

Lowell’s problem is duplicated essentially, if not in de- 
tail, in hundreds of other American communities. The 
solution in every case will depend upon the measure of 
patience, good will and Christian statesmanship which the 
churches concerned can bring to bear upon the situation. 
The situation is not met when one church or several formu- 
late and carry out their plans independently, no matter 
how brave and energetic they may be. It is not met when 
co-operation is confined to relatively minor matters. PGs 
only met when each church, grasping the thought of the 
reality of God’s kingdom upon the earth, and looking upon 
itself simply as a means to an end, and falling into line 
with its sister churches, stands ready to assume any bur- 
den or make any sacrifice, even unto the laying down of 
life itself for the welfare of those in behalf of whom the 
church exists. 
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Record of the Week | 


Ending Monday, July 10 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Arbitration Treaty 


The President, speaking at the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, says that ‘we have reached such a point 
in the negotiations for a treaty of universal arbitration with one 
of the great European Powers that we can confidently predict the 
signing of a satisfactory treaty.” He expresses the hope that 
eventually half a dozen Powers will make similar treaties with us. 


The Fur Seals Treaty Signed 


The treaty by which Russia, Japan, Canada and the United 
States reach an agreement stopping pelagic sealing is signed and 
goes to the Senate for its action. 


The Wave of Heat 

A wave of almost unexampled heat extending over much of 
the country kills hundreds in the cities and causes thousands of 
prostrations. It ends in New England in severe local thunder 
storms, one sweeping’ down the Connecticut Valley, several 
church spires being struck by lightning and burned. 
The Cotton Crop 


The Government estimate of the cotton crop forecasts the 
largest yield in the history of the country. 


Postal Pay Increases 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock increases the pay of the rural 
delivery carriers in prospect of the adoption of a rural delivery 
parcels post. 

IN OTHER LANDS 


Mexican Prosperity 


The Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs gives out a statement 
which shows the rapid progress of pacification. The surplus in 


the treasury has increased 1,000,000 pesos since the resignation 
of Diaz. 


Venezuelan Affairs 


Venezuela celebrates the centennial of its independence. Pres- 
ident Gomez visits the United States cruiser North Carolina in the 
course of the festivities. Ex-Pres. Cipriano Castro lands near 
the Colombia line and gathers a revolutionary force. 


End of Seamen’s Strike 


An agreement is reached which brings to an end the British 
seamen’s strike, the strikers gaining most of the points for 
which they had contended. 


The English King in Ireland - 


King George and Queen Mary go to Dublin and receive a 
warm welcome from the people, especially among the poor of the 
city. 


Feats of the Airmen 


Eleven airmen cross the British Channel, landing at Dover, 
with no accidents. A number of them return to France. A thou- 
sand mile race, starting and ending at Vincennes, France, is won 
by Lieutenant Conneau of the French navy. Four German air- 
men fly over the Hartz range of mountains. 


The Death Roll 


Dowager Queen Maria Pia of Portugal, a daughter of Victor 
HEmmanuele of Italy, mother of the assassinated King Carlos of 
Portugal and grandmother of the expelled King Manuel. HHd- 
ward Dicey of London, journalist and author of many historical, 
political and travel books,——Congressman Alexander C. Mitchell 
of Kansas. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Church Still in Business 


This annual scattering of Christian people to all points of 
the compass is not without its advantages. Certain sanctuaries 
may be closed for a time, and others, though kept open, may 
attract comparatively few worshipers. But when summer 
heats drive Christian people hither and thither, such a. dis- 
persion of the faithful may multiply for the time being little 
centers of light and friendliness from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Into a remote hamlet goes a family, the quiet witness- 
bearing of whose members both on Sundays and on week days 
re-enforces the religious life of the community and heartens 
those who in dwindling n mbers and in discouragement are 
keeping the faith there the year through. Into some hotel or 
boarding house goes a young man or young woman who, while 
entering heartily into the merrymaking, makes it evident with- 
out affectation of superior piety that he or she is a follower 
of Christ. Two or three such persons with positive ideas of 
what is right and wrong are enough to change the prevailing 
tone in many a circle. Gossip and coarseness will slink away, 
and in their place will be found decent behavior and mutual 
consideration along with all the fun that any one needs. His- 
torically the occasional dispersion of the Church of Christ 
over a wide stretch of new territory has inured to the progress 
of faith. That ought to be the result every summer. The 
business of the church goes on but the field of its operation 
is varied and individual members show their colors and trans- 
mit their faith to others, not through customary channels, but 
on railway trains and hotel piazzas, on the decks of ocean 
steamers and in numberless resorts which they may neyer 
visit again, but where they may leave the savor of lives 
swayed by the ideals of Jesus Christ. 


ad 


Hindu Religious Fakirs and their American Victims 

We have watched with mingled amusement and sadness 
the progress of the suit to break the will of the late Mrs. Ole 
Bull of Cambridge, just settled out of court after weeks of 
testimony which has afforded sensational material for ex- 
ploitation by the newspapers. There is nothing novel, of 
course, about the experiences recounted. Their like have been 
familiar in the world since an early Christian writer described 
them in the famous words, “For of these are they that creep 
into houses and take captive silly women laden with sins, led 
away by divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to come 


to the knowledge of the truth.’ Rome in its time of social 
decadence was plagued with these religious leeches and Juve 
nal describes their ways. ‘These prescribers of strange reme- 
dies and venders of silly charms and medicaments claimed to 
be adherents of Hindu cults. It would be foolish to deny 
that in the ancient writings of the Hindu religion there are 
many high moral ideas. God did not leave himself without 
a witness\ then, nor has the Holy Spirit been absent from 
India in any generation since. But for a Christian to go to 
Modern Hinduism for religious light and leading would be 
funny, if it were not so sad. The reformed Indian faiths have 
obviously and confessedly borrowed from Christianity. The 
popular religion, with its caste, its sex worship and gross idol- 
atry, is a muddy pool irsieed in which to fish for truth. So 
long as there are silly women in America who can afford to 
pay for being bamboozled, there will never be any lack of 
Swamis and the like to abuse their confidence. When the 
Pundita Ramabai came to this country in 1898, she asked 
about the Hindu philosophy that was being propagated here. 
“I recognized it,” she said, “as being the same philosophy 
that had been taught among my people for 4,000 years. It 
‘has ruined millions of lives and caused immeasurable suffer- 
ing and sorrow in my land, for it is based on selfishness and 
knows no sympathy or compassion. ... In our late famine 
our philosophers felt no compassion for sufferers and did not 
help the needy. For why should they help, when they claim 
the suffering was not real, neither were the dying children 
real?” 
ad 
The Parable Up to Date 


A Brooklyn preacher recently went out into the by-ways 
and gathered a congregation of ball players. He then 
preached to them a sermon based upon the figure of life as 
a baseball contest. In this way he spoke a language his 
hearers could understand. It is interesting, however, to ob- 
serve some of the comment on his innovation. A New York 
daily says that he “was doing what his brethren of the pulpit 
very regularly do when they find a group of specialists at 
their mercy, viz., enlightening them on a subject about which 
they knew very much more than he did.” Another editor con- 
siders that he “brought the gospel down to a rather common- 
place level.” We remember a great preacher who also brought 
the message down to a commonplace level, with lessons drawn 
from the shepherd, the -fish market, the thugs on the Jericho 
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foad, the grafting overseer, the hunt for lost money. In all 
_ reverence, might He, too, not have seen lessons in the image 
of a great national pastime? We hold no brief either to ex- 
cuse or defend sensational sermons, but whenever we hear 
those addicted to shady politics, equally doubtful finance or 
other questionable pursuits urging the minister to “Stick to 
the simple gospel” we always recall the Alabama congregation 
that notified the parson, ‘‘We wants to hear de Bible preached ; 
we doan’ want ter hear ’bout dis yer chicken stealin’: in de 
neighborhood!” The “simple gospel,” however, supplies texts 
against a multitude of sins. 


ad 


Triumphs of the Sane Fourth 


The sane Fourth of July movement has spread nation-wide 
and the results are highly gratifying. Many cities and towns 
prohibited the sale of fireworks and explosives to individuals. 
These and a large number of others, where restrictions were 
imposed, to a pleasing degree were free from accidents. No 
deaths resulted from the celebration in such large cities as 
Washington, Cleveland, Columbus, Kansas City, Atlanta, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles and San Francisco, and very few acci- 
dents. Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago suffered 
much less than usual. The former barbarism, deafening noise 
and sacrifice of life and limb has given place to wholesome 
amusement and a rekindling of the fires of patriotism in 
pageant, song and oration, and everywhere the reform has 
spread the people like it. Now they marvel that they waited 
for Springfield, Mass., and the other pioneer cities in the 
movement to show them how the Fourth ought to be celebrated. 
While encouraged by the results accomplished we must regard 
the reform as little more than begun, for the first figures gath- 
ered by the Chicago Tribune the night of the Fourth record 
the death of twenty-three persons, the injury of 706 and a 
fire loss $346,600. Final figures of deaths, as cases of lockjaw 
develop, will raise the list to at least 100, judging from the 
record of previous years. 


rd 


Washington Tries to be Businesslike 


__A serious attempt to be businesslike is at last on trial in 
the government departments at Washington. The new system 
of accounting and administrative management was started on 
the first day of the new fiscal year, July 1. The reform has 
been on the way since the Keep Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt discovered the waste, inefficiency and in- 
equality that prevailed in the different departments. It was 
found that one department paid much more for certain supplies 
than another paid for like supplies, that the cost of doing sim- 
ilar work was much more in one department than in another, 
that pay rolls were padded and that money was wasted in 
many ways. President Taft has been following the matter up, 
and important economies have been made during the last two 
years. Under the new system the President will be able to 
learn for himself why different departments differ in their 
expenses and results and where the money goes, 


< e 


The Ritorney-General and the Sherman Law 


Attorney-General | Wickersham is not at all discouraged 
about the efficiency of the Sherman law as a sifter of corpora- 
tions and a discourager of trusts. The game is by no means 
yet all out of the woods, and his gun is oiled and loaded to 
kill. In an address before the Michigan State Bar Association 
at Battle Creek last week he expressed himself freely in re- 
gard to the recent decisions of the Supreme Court and said 
of the decree in the tobacco case: “The most casual considera- 
tion of the drastic and far-reaching remedy imposed makes 
it perfectly apparent that the Sherman law, perhaps for the 
first time, has been demonstrated to be an actual, effective 
weapon for the purpose for which it was primarily enacted— 
namely, the destruction of the great combinations familiarly 
known as trusts.” He does not deny that there must always 
be a field of uncertainty where facts and intent have to be 
considered jointly, but tells us that this field has been greatly 
narrowed. But he does not believe that the law or the deci- 
sions threaten any legitimate business, however large or pre- 
dominant in its department. With the many indictments of 
steel company officials and a hot fight just begun on railroads 
that combine mining with transportation interests, he is in a 
way to build up a series of precedents which must be decisive 
in the interpretation and application of the law. It is a time, 
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then, for a little patience. Between the courts and the At- 
torney-General and his assistants a short period will serve to 
make the situation clear. 


* 


Another Great Endeavor Convention 


The hosts of Christian Hndeavor, young and older people, 
came together at Atlantic City last week from all parts of the 
country under the inspiration of a record made during the 
last two years that compares favorably with any similar 
period in the thirty years’ history of the movement. No less 
than 10,400 new societies have been formed since the conven- 
tion of 1909, and a million new members have been added, and 
during this time plans for a new building in Boston to serve as 
headquarters have been well advanced. The Endeavor idea 
may not suit itself to every locality or church; the plant may 
here and there droop for lack of proper nutrition; but take 
it the world over, no better method has been devised of inter- 
esting young people in the things for which the church- stands 
and in training them for service. Professor Wells in another 
column puts the case impressively. It has been a powerful 
force for unity, and the only opposition to it on this score 
today arises from those who are disposed to exalt denomina- 
tionalism above our common Christianity. We had supposed 
that even this form of criticism had died down until we saw 
in a Philadelphia contemporary the other day a wail over the 
fact that some Presbyterian young people are in the clutch 
“of an organization whose chief purpose and persistent en- 
deavor is to mold them into an undenominational mass.” That 
would be a frightful outcome indeed if it should ever come 
about! 


»* 


President Clark and President Taft 

Pres. Francis E. Clark’s platform as set forth in the presi- 
dential address at the Atlantic City convention would seem to 
be positive and sensible enough to command the confidence of 
the Christian church in general. He said: “Ours is a religious 
society. We stand for training the youth along four great 
lines: outspoken acknowledgment of Christ, constant service 
for Christ, loyalty to Christ’s church, fellowship with Christ’s 
people. Whatever features we introduce or omit, let us not 
forget or minimize these features, which really spell Christian 
Endeayor, which for thirty years have made it increasingly 
successful, and which have caused it to find a home in every 
land beneath the sun.” 

The convention, which we shall report more fully next 
week, was remarkable for the participation of President Taft, 
former Vice-President Fairbanks, Speaker Champ Clark, 
Booker T. Washington, Eva Booth and other eminent men and 
women. President Taft announcing that the treaty with Great 
Britain was almost perfected, expressed the hope that half a 
dozen Buropean countries would eventually make similar 
treaties, providing that questions of international concern 
shall be submitted to the arbitration of an impartial tribunal. 


&* 


Preparing the Churches for Unity 

With Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Disciples, Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians, Northern and Southern Baptists, 
committed by the action of their respective national bodies to 
a joint conference on questions of faith and order, the plan 
first proposed by the Episcopalians at their Cincinnati conven- 
tion appears to haye made good headway in the six months 
since it was first broached. During these months many in- 
formal conferences have been held and much correspondence 
exchanged between leaders in the different bodies eager for 
closer relationships. The only sect that has definitely refused 
to become a partner to the proposed conference is the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, made up of those who would not go 
into union with the Northern church, and now are a “rump” 
by themselves. But the main trend within the leading denom- 
inations in this country is in the direction of a greater unity 
than is now manifest. Yet a large educational work needs to 
be done before notable progress will be registered. We heard 
an address by an Hpiscopalian the other night which, while 
starting out with strong professions of desire for unity, con- 
fused the matters at issue, introduced irrelevant theological 
considerations, ended inconsequentially, and was throughout 
so unbending in its churchmanship that the particular audi- 
ence for which it was designed, made up chiefly of Hpisco- 
palians, could hardly have obtained a fair conception of what 
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the commission of their own church was undertaking to bring 
about, and how it was undertaking to do it. Because of this 
state of ignorance, coupled in many cases with indifference, 
we welcome such an article as that of Dr. Newman Smyth in 
the July Century, entitled Apostles of Reasonableness. He 
sketches the effort in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to reunite Catholicism and Protestantism in which Bos- 
suet for the former and Leibnitz for the latter were the lead- 
ers. He also describes the efforts made by the English Lati- 
tudinarians, among them Lord Falkland and John Hales, to 
reconcile opposing forms of church government. Dr. Smyth 
concludes his article with these strong words: 

“These apostles of reasonableness, of whom their world 
was not worthy, have not failed. Once understood only by 
the few, the multitude now would go forth to hear them. The 
warfare of other days for liberty is accomplished; the once 
irrepressible conflict between opposing doctrines has given 
place to an age of church reconstruction. The welcome word 
among all denominations is ‘Let us have peace.’. The higher 
life of the whole country demands a united Christianity. A 
whole church is needed to do the work of the church through- 
out the world. Modern civilization cannot be saved by a 
Christianity divided against itself.” 


* 


Sincere Flattery for the Methodists 

A little more than a year ago our Roman Catholic friends 
had much to say about the bad manners of certain other 
friends of ours, the Methodists. Some readers will recall, 
perhaps, incidents involving Messrs. Roosevelt, Fairbanks and 
the Pope, and frank indictments concerning the increasing 
number of Italian Methodists. Against this ‘“proselyting” the 
Catholic organs inveighed loud and long. With these recollec- 
tions somewhat in mind, we were much interested in an article 
appearing last week in a Catholic exchange, “Recent Converts 
to the Catholic Church in America, Ireland and England.” 
The English accessions include a considerable number of Ox- 
ford B.A.’s. The United States is represented in “this im- 
posing list,’ as our contemporary describes it, by such dis- 
tinguished citizens, among others, as “a well-known singer 
and actress’ and “a prominent dentist” of Omaha, an ex- 
mayor of a Texan town, a “late” student in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York City, and a former Episcopalian 
rector in Central Islip, N. Y. The method of conversion in 
each case is not given, but the plan in use at St. Louis may, 
or may not, be characteristic. Ninety converts are claimed by 
the University of the Jesuits there, accessions mainly due, it 
is explained, to a class “conducted with much success” among 
non-Catholics. We do not record these facts to display our 
prejudice. The fraternal attitude of The Congregationalist 
is too well known for such a charge—as witness our extended 
report of Cardinal Gibbons’s jubilee recently reproduced*in the 
Sacred Heart Review. But surely it is permissible to refer 
to the evangelistic methods by which the Roman Catholic 
Church thus imitates her aggressive rival in Italy, imitation, 
as we all know, being “the sincerest of flattery.” Another 
item not to be omitted in a fair consideration of this list of 
“converts” is the 400 to 500 persons who “every month return 
to the church in Vienna.” Catholics coming back into a single 
fold at the rate of 5,000 a year signify, if true, a turn in the 
tide which has not yet seemed to reach our American immi- 
grants. 


* 


Protest against Unjust Laws 

Passive resistance to payment of taxes for the support of 
schools controlled by the Episcopal Church in England has 
survived longer than most such movements without either 
winning its object or dying from exhaustion. We note that 
the resisters still protest and suffer fines and imprisonment 
as they began to do nearly eight years ago. For example, in 
the cities of Leicester and Poole one day last month seventy- 
three resisters were summoned before the magistrates to be 
punished for refusal to pay the sectarian rate. It was the 
thirty-first appearance for many of them. They declared 
themselves ready to go to prison rather than obey the order. 
At Norwich over sixty were summoned. Among them were 
the late lord mayor of the city, the sheriff, a member of 
parliament, a number of ministers and justices of the peace. 
In all these cities among those charged with crime which 
they acknowledged were aldermen, councilors and other pub- 
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lie officers, besides a large proportion of the ministers of the 
Free churches. The list of ministers who have suffered im- 
prisonment, some of them repeatedly, is quite long. It would 
be hard to find in any country at the present time a parallel 
to this stubborn resistance to Jaw for the sake of principle 
by makers, teachers, administrators and upholders of the law 
of the land. 


»* 


The British Political Crisis r 

Lord Lansdowne and the other leaders of the Unionist 
party in Great Britain do not mean to yield the powers of the 
House of Lords without a struggle. They are amending the 
veto bill by excepting from its provisions a limited number of 
subjects, such as the Protestant succession in the royal family, 
the king’s prerogative and the creation of local parliaments. 
These amendments are intended to point out to the electors 
that under the provisions of the bill as submitted by the goy- 
ernment, it will be possible for a bare majority of the House 
of Commons, by exercising a little patience, to abolish the 
monarchy altogether. The nub of the amendments is, of 
course, the reference required by them of the creation of local 
or provincial parliaments to a referendum. ‘To this the pres- 
ent Liberal government cannot consent without breaking faith 
with the Irish Home Rule contingent of its majority. For 
Home Rule is the price exacted for the Irish support. In re- 
gard to the question of What*are money bills, Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendments also insist that a definition shall be made, 
not by the speaker of the House of Commons, as at present, 
but by a joint committee of the two Houses. Lord Haldane at 
once announced that the government would not accept these 
amendments. If more prudent counsels are not accepted by 
the Unionist lords, it looks as if the ending of the power of 
the British aristocracy would soon be accomplished by dilution 
through the creation of some hundreds of new peers, all of the 
Liberal faith and all pledged to the legislative autonomy of 
Ireland. The bill, if accepted, might be repealed on the return 
of a Unionist majority. But there will be no getting rid of 
these new barons—and baronesses. King and Queen have been 
prompt in visiting Ireland and, though the Dublin corporation 
refused an address, the Lord Mayor made it on his own 
authority, and the people gave an enthusiastic welcome. King 
George proposes to continue his lifelong habit of travel through 
the empire. He goes to India in the fall and the five free 
British nations are likely to see him in their turn. 


* 


Germany in Morocco 


The German action in Morocco, politely held back until the 
British coronation ceremonies were ended and nicely timed 
while France was in the midst of a ministerial change, pro- 
duced a decidedly uneasy feeling in all the financial markets 
of the world. In connection with the Turkish atrocities in 
Albania, described under the ironic name of “pacification,” it 
suggested a possible situation that might have drawn all Hu- 
rope into conflict. According to the stories in circulation, 
France had made a secret agreement with its puppet sultan, 
Mulai Hafid, by which Morocco was practically to be annexed, 
and this neither Spain nor Germany could*endure. Then Ger- 
many had made overtures to France for a private agreement 
by which France, Spain and Germany would settle the fate of 
Morocco, and these France would not listen to out of loyalty 
to its agreement with Great Britain. The seriousness of the 
German action from the British point of view is shown by the 
published intimation of the government to the German am- 
bassador that Great Britain would regard with grave appre- 
hension the planting of a fortified German post on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. Germany means to have a voice in the 
partition of Morocco—if that partition is to come—and has 
indicated. her chosen sphere. The whole matter now passes 
into the realm of diplomacy. Germany will do her best to 
secure the sympathy of Spain and her persistence is likely to 
make the negotiations difficult. With Russia and Great Brit- 
ain drawn into the discussion, it may be necessary to prolong 
for a good while yet the tribal wars and government anarchy 
which have characterized Morocco for centuries. As signers 
of the Algiceras agreement, we have a remete interest in the 
negotiations, although we can never have the least desire to 
share in any partition of territory. Our sole interest is in 
peace, both in Morocco and among the nations that haye con- 
stituted themselves her guardians. 
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Fire and Sword in Albania 


The situation in Albania is also suggestive of peril to 
European peace. Thousands of refugees are sheltered in 
Montenegro, and the Montenegrins, with their heroic pride in 
never having submitted to the Turk, are ready to fight, but 
held back by the prudence of their king. The Turkish com- 
mander has devastated the Albanian valleys with fire and 
sword, burned the houses, cut down the orchards, driven off 
the people, carried away the women where they were not 
killed at home. He threatens to colonize the country with 
Moslems if the fugitives do not return. Popular sympathy in 
Russia, in Italy and in parts of Austria would force an inter- 
vention, but the governments have clashing interests in that 
whole region and cannot work together. Italy wants Dalma- 
tia, with its Italian-speaking people. Russia is dynastically 
connected with Montenegro, just as the Italian royal family 
is, but her dangers and prospects at present are in other 
quarters. Austria is bound to Germany, which relies upon the 
Turkish army, trained by German drillmasters, as an ally; 
and also looks upon the whole region that stretches south 
toward Salonica as her future possession. In this confusion 
of clashing popular and dynastic interests Turkey will proba- 
bly not be called to account for her cruel campaign and con- 
stant oppressions. Her progressive leaders will have further 
opportunity to prove that they can mold a liberal nation. Some 
of the poor exiles from Albania will return to their, desolated 
homes, others will come to America. Their wrongs will be for- 
gotten. The time has not yet come with any of the great 
‘Buropean powers for fighting. Germany wants to build her 
Anatolian railroad, Russia wants a navy. Italy is bound to 
the triple alliance. France wants peace and has abandoned 
ambitions in the Near Fast. 


The Testing of the Heat 


Last week’s wave of heat caused searching of heart as well 
as much hunting for the coolest corner. When the little chil- 
dren die and their elders go insane in the scorching city street, 
it is only a partial comfort to be told that the torrid wave is 
unexampled in extent and duration. Nor have we much sym- 
pathy to spare for Hungary, where unexampled rains have 
ruined farms, flooded cities and driven villagers to the heights 
for refuge from the rivers. At such a time the man who talks 
of sun spots and their influence upon human affairs gets no 
welcome. The fact is more impressive than the theory. Nor 
do we properly sympathize with the reluctance of the weather 
man, who has been searching the horizon vainly for some sign 
of a cooling shower, or some onmoving of the wave of heat. 
We have even known men who are seldom cross to take that 
opportunity for moods of petulance that re-enforced the ther- 
mometer in its upward climbing for themselves and others. 
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All extremes of human experience are tests and means of 
sifting. We read of the many prostrations that follow the 
rise of temperature and recognize the fitness of the poetic 
figure that shows us death as a reaper. These elder folk who 
died were the ripe ones of the human planting. As when 
a wind comes down upon a forest it is the weakened trees 
that break, so the excess of heat or cold fells the men and 
women whose strength has fallen below the danger point. 
Nor-need this weakness be wholly of the body—the strained 
heart, the worn out digestion, the overtaxed nerves. It may 
be mental or spiritual. He who is staggering under cares and 
worries when the storm of burning air comes down; he who 
is fighting a bad conscience, or is spirit-seared by fires of hate, 
is in no condition to withstand the impact of the heat. 

So the rise of the thermometer to high levels is a call to 
character. Those who live immoderate lives and those who 
go to extremes of self-indulgence are the first to suffer when 
the swing of the pendulum of heat and cold goes far to one 
extreme or another. Then the sufferers are tempted to curse 
God because they are warned anew of their dependence upon 
his moderation in provision for their sphere of life. There 
is no theoretical limit to the climbing or the fall of the ther- 
mometer. The highest street temperature of the hot wave was 
probably in Boston. But there are places on the earth where 
that record of 106 in the shade is often exceeded. The real 
narrowness of limitation and adaptation is in the human body 
that perishes when heat or cold is carried far beyond certain 
limits of its experierice. 

We are all better, or worse, for our behavior in this trying 
time of heat. We have been tested and, in the case of most of 
us, it may be fairly said, have not been found wanting. That 
is a petty kind of heroism, perhaps, but the cheerful endurance 
of extreme discomfort is surely one of the heroisms of life. 
Some of us, perhaps, have been made more considerate and 
pitiful, remembering the afflictions of the poor. There were 
employers who sent away their clerks and closed their stores 
on'the hot afternoons. There were many deeds of kindness 
suggested by the time. The city missionary societies and fresh 
air funds will profit, we doubt not, by remembered suggestions 
from the sultry days. Perhaps we have learned self-care and 
may carry the teaching into less trying times, to the real in- 
crease of our efficiency, as well as comfort, in the days to 
come. 

Not for nothing, therefore, are God’s children tried in the 
hard experiences of the world. Such trials are a test of the 
life we have been leading. They are a sifting of faith and 
temper. Rightly used, they are a preparation for the life we 
ought to lead. Whether we live or die in the testing is not 
a matter of primal consequence. But whether we are fit to 
live, by faith ‘in God and wise self-government, so fur as we 
are concerned, is the most important question of all. 


Editorial In Brief 


power to the elbow of the Venezuelan exec- 


The record of deaths from heat is a warn- 
ing to all of us to live “soberly and right- 
eously and godly” in these present strains 
of warm days and breathless nights. 


—— 


To be a “once-er” on these sizzling Sun- 

days may be all that ordinary humanity can 
attain to. But is it any warmer in the 
average church auditorium than on the 
average side piazza? 


For those who work in kitchens and laun- 
drys and close by the furnaces in the depths 
of ocean steamers a compassionate thought 
is particularly in order. 


“That address made up in _ religiosity 
what it lacked in brains,” was the sapient 
comment of a listener to a summer institute 
platform address. Pious phraseology never 
atones for vacuity of thought. 


A “sucker” list of 120,000 names was 
found in New York the other day by post- 
office inspectors investigating fraudulent 
mining operations. We wonder how many 
of the names were those of ministers. 


In ten years the population of Ireland has 
decreased by 76,824; but the population of 
Irish descent in Eastern Massachusetts has 
largely increased. Ireland now has about 
400,000 fewer people than the city of New 
York, where Mr. Murphy, the son of an 
Irish emigrant is king. 


The growth of the Boy Scout movement 
in England is shown by a review of 35,000 
members under the command of General 
Baden-Powell held by King George in Wind- 
sor Park. Thirty-five thousand boys under 
discipline and with one purpose may mean a 
good deal to a nation. 


London still holds its primacy among the 
cities of the world with more than seven and 
a quarter millions—nearly as many as the 
whole state of Pennsylvania and more than 
all the people of Canada. Berlin, by taking 
in adjacent territory, now comes third, fol- 
lowing New York and outrunning Paris and 
Chicago. 


The agile Castro is once again in his na- 
tive jungle of Venezuela and the time is 
ripe for fireworks. We can only wish more 


utive in giving chase to this disturber of 
his and the world’s peace. ° When he 
squelches Castro this time, he had better 
arrange it so that he will stay squelched. 


The editor of the Hpiscopal Recorder 
should come to Boston for a visit. He says: 
“Boston has long had the reputation of 
being the hot-bed of any new cult that could 
appeal. to anti-Christian sentiment. If 
Christian forces can make progress in such 
an atmosphere, they can make progress any- 
where.” Then follows a summary of Mr. 
Waldron’s recent survey of religious condi- 
tions in the city. Come to Boston, Brother, 
and tell us about the political conditions in 
Philadelphia which have sometimes made us 
feel discouraged about the progress of Chris- 
tianity there. 


San Francisco having taken such good 
care of the delegates to the National Home 
Missionary Society and the International 
Sunday School Association is now extend- 
ing its abundant hospitality to the delegates 
of the National Education Association, and 
the local supply of civility and friendliness 
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is by no means exhausted. Another lively 
meeting of the teachers seems to be in store, 
in view of the continuation of the contest 
between the old guard and the insurgents. 
But if conventions must be held in hot 
weather, it is better to have them animated 
rather than tame. 


On the same day that President Taft tells 
the Christian Endeavorers at Atlantic City 
of his sanguine hopes for international 
peace, the commander of the German Baltic 
Sea fleet, visiting in Colorado Springs, is 
quoted as saying that we shall never have 
universal peace, and that the construction 
of Dreadnaughts must go on. ‘There are 
American admirals who might echo this 
pessimistic note, while others are more sym- 
pathetic with the movement for disarma- 
ment. Fortunately the question is not to 
be settled by the men who wear uniforms, 
but by the people who pay the bills. 


Maine is wrestling with a proposition 
for the repeal of the Prohibition policy 
which must be passed upon at the fall elec- 
tion. As a matter of sentiment it would 
be a pity for the State of Maine to contra- 
dict what is known all over the world as 
the “Maine Idea.” Men outside the country 
have felt this and the feeling has resulted 
in an appeal to the people of Maine issued 
by the International Prohibitionist Federa- 
tion, which includes in its membership many 
prominent physicians and scientists of the 
Continent. A majority in September 
against the constitutional amendment, they 
say, would be a real discouragement to a 
growing cause. 


We are glad to welcome Admiral Togo 
for a brief visit to our shores. He is best 
known to our people of the heroes of Japan’s 
war with Russia, and all that we know of 
him is interesting. He had an English 
training and his work as commander re- 
minds the world of one of the favorite Hng- 
lish heroes, General Wolfe, who was a sick 
man in the time of his greatest victory. 
The story of Togo, standing on his open 
bridge, when the doctors would have sent 
him to the hospital, until his officers forced 
him to the conning tower, will go down in” 
popular recollection with that of Farragut 
lashed to the shrouds of the Hartford in the 
greatest of his naval battles. 


National feeling is not always intelligent 
or considerate. We are not ready, there- 
fore, to welcome the proposition of Mr, 
William T. Stead that the conclusion of the 
arbitration agreement between England and 
the United States—when it is concluded— 
shall be celébrated by the erection of a mon- 
ument of Washington in London by popu- 
lar subscription. We remember that the 
figure of Washington on the Andre monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey has_ been 
knocked headless three times and that in 
India it is necessary to keep a sentry on 
guard before the statues of Queen Victoria 
to prevent native insult. The figure of 
Washington in a London square would do 
less to knit the two peoples together than a 
possible mutilation of it would do to keep 
them apart. We do not want Washington 
guarded by a Red Coat sentry in London 
or anywhere else. 


Dr. Jowett’s impressions of the corona- 
tion recorded elsewhere in this issue show 
that while duly sensible of the’ magnificence 
of the ceremonial he could not lay aside 
altogether his Noneonformist point of view. 
Why should he? Some day when England 
crowns a king the great body of Free 
Churches through accredited representatives 
will have their proper share in the func- 
tions. We notice that Rev. C. Silvester 
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Horne, writing on the same subject notes 
the fact that the only homage offered to the 
king was that of the nobles, whereas it would 
have been fitting for the prime minister and 
the Dominion premiers also to have pledged 
the homage of the people. “As a matter of 
fact,” says Mr. Horne, “the secular actors 
were all of one class, even as the ecclesias- 
tical were all of one denomination. It was 
a great class ceremonial, curiously limited 
in its religious and social outlook and sig- 
nificance. All its splendors could not dis- 
guise that fact.” 


Summer Supply Snap Shots 


Dr. Stimson at Harvard Church, 
Brookline 


That lifelong and devoted Congregational 
minister, Dr. Henry A. Stimson, who has 
done such substantial work for the denom- 
ination in former years in Worcester, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis, and for the last 
twenty years in New York City, is not often 
heard in Boston pulpits; but some of his 
old-time friends greeted him at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, last Sunday, and the con- 
gregation as a whole listened attentively to 
his forcible, helpful and reasonably brief 
sermon. It was the first of the union sery- 
ices which five churches of different denom- 
inations in Brookline are holding, and 
though the united congregation did not be- 
gin to fill the pews, it was a much larger 
one than would have assembled in any in- 
dividual house of worship in the town. 

The service was suited on its musical and 
devotional side also to the exigencies of the 
hot weather. Dr. Stimson discarded the 
usual gown, and the members of a quartet 
laid aside their vestments. There was a 
heartiness and freshness about Dr. Stimson’s 
method of reading the Scripture and offering 
the prayer which prevented the service from 
lagging at any point; and when he mounted 
the pulpit it was without a manuscript, to 
speak in man to man, direct fashion with 
that easy flow of language and earnestness 
that always characterize him. 

Dr. Stimson’s theme was the joy that pro- 
ceeds from a reconciled life; and he did not 
hesitate to declare at the outset that when 
Paul speaks of reconciliation with God 
through Jesus Christ he strikes the prevail- 
ing New Testament note. Dr. Stimson then 
amplified his subject in four directions. 
First, a man needs to be reconciled to his 
friends. He instanced the joy that comes to 
a husband and wife when they frankly ad- 
mit to one another their wrongdoing. He 
cited the incident of reconciliation between 
Daniel Webster and Senator Benton of 
Missouri, when the great Massachusetts 
statesman said that the one who brought 
them together had afforded him the keenest 
joy of life. 

Secondly, a man needs to be reconciled to 
life, and here the preacher showed his keen 
diagnosis of the currents of thought and feel- 
ing in the world today that tend to make so 
many persons dissatisfied with life and 
ready to leave it. But still more important 
is it for one to be reconciled to one’s self, 
and here Dr. Stimson uttered a sentence 
which will remain long in the memory of 
some of those who heard it. “One charac- 
teristic of our age is the fear people have 
to be alone.” They do not want to be by 
themselves, lest they hear the accusations 
of conscience, and so they erave continual 
excitement. All this led up naturally to 
the need of reconciliation to God. 

It was in a sense old-fashioned doctrine, 
but put. in a way acceptable to the modern 
mind—a commendable kind of gospel preach- 
ing for today. Dr. Stimson sails this week 
Saturday for England, where he will preach 
for several Sundays at the Union Chureh in 
Islington, and later in Scarborough, a pop- 
ular watering place. 
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| Personalia 


We are rightly called to “attention!” for 
announcing the death of Dr. G. W. Bailey 
of International Sunday School - fame. 
Though recently in poor health. Dr. Bailey 
is rapidly recovering former vigor at his 
summer home in Winthrop Center, Me. 


Sec. Charles J. Ryder, D.D., of the 
American Missionary Association will sail 
from San Francisco, July 26, for Hawaii, 
where he will supply during the rest of the 
summer -the pulpit of the Union Church. 
The trip will also afford him an opportunity 
to inspect various phases of the good work 
which the association is doing on the 
islands. The churches there and Dr. Ryder’s 
many personal friends have for three succes- 
sive years urged him to visit them. 


In choosing Charles E. Dickerson as pres- 
ident of Northfield Seminary, the trustees 
have departed from the precedent of the 
past. Hitherto the head of the school has 
been a woman. Mr. Dickerson is a grad- 
uate of Lehigh University and has been for 
twenty years vice-president of Mt. Hermon 
school for boys. His familiarity with the 
Northfield situation and ideals ought to en- 
able him to carry forward the work of. the 
school, which has reached such a high point 
of development under the administration of 
the late Miss Evelyn Hall. : 


The death of Mrs. Lucy W. Allen at 
Brooklyn removes the last of the band that 
as young people founded the Church of the 
Pilgrims in 1844 and called Rev. Richard 8S. 
Storrs as its first pastor. With her hus- 
band, the late Deacon Albert G. Allen, and 
since his death to the last Mrs. Allen was 
active in the manifold enterprises of the 
church. She was the first corresponding 
secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society in the Church of the Pilgrims and 
held that office at the close of her life. 
This service covered a period of nearly sixty- 
seven years and the office was filled with 
rare efficiency. 


The last number of The Christian Register 
contains an excellent portrait of Rey. 
George Batchelor, who has just resigned the 
editorshtp of the paper, for which he has 
been responsible since 1898 and for which 
he wrote many articles long before that 
time. Our Unitarian friends have been for- 
tunate in having in such an influential posi- 
tion a man of Mr. Batchelor’s broad and 
irenie temper, whose own comments on 
current matters have been judicious, sug- 
gestive and calculated to build up the spirit- 
ual life of those who read them. Brotherly 
in his attitude toward other religious bodies, 
he has been a loyal and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of his own denomination. His valedic- 
tory is pervaded with the same optimistic 
spirit which has governed his utterances al? 
these years. He does not believe that 
changes in modern life are in the direction 
of irreligion, and he is confident that the 
church, though it may have to be reorgan- 
ized and set to new tasks, will not fail to 
held a place of dignity and power in the 
community. 


Another religious editor who is soon to 
demit his work to others is Rey. Charles M. 
Stuart, who has been 
Northwestern Christian Advocate for the 
last two or three years, and who will in the 
course of a few months assume a professor- 
ship at Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Ct. That vocation is not an unfamiliar one 
to him, for he was a member of the faculty 
of @arrett Biblical Institution for a number 
of years before he became the editor of the 


Advocate. We shall miss both of these 
brethren from their respective editorial 
sanctums. 
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Innocence abroad 


The Joys of Deer Hunting with a Camera 


Snapshotting the Graceful Denizens ot the Northern Wilds 


The value of a vacation is determined by 
the amount of working capital in the way 
of physical strength and spiritual content- 
ment which it gives to a man. He can gra- 
ciously forget the inadequate supply of food 
in some wilderness camp or the hard spot 
in the bed, if through the tedious hours of 
toil and in times of discouragement the mem- 
ory of the summer outing is medicine to his 
soul and the physical strength it has given 
is sufficient to withstand the strain of work. 

Having been for years a fire worshiper, 
kneeling with devotion about the crackling 
birch logs of the sacred camp fire, and havy- 
ing breathed the holy perfume from the bed 
of fir boughs, I may be excused for recording 
what a vacation means when the stress of 
life is tense and cares are multiplied. 

Over my table hangs a magnificent head 
with antlers of unusual symmetry. Every 
day I look at it with a sense of mingled 
pride and pity when I think of the stately 
buck which fell at the crack of my gun. 
After he fell he lifted his great head only 
once, looking into my face with pleading 
eyes, for a wounded deer never shows re- 
venge in his eyes, as though he would say, 
“Why did you do it? I love life as well as 
you.” Since that day I have never shot a 
deer just for the sport of hunting. I learned 
that they could be hung about my table in 
better ways, that I could bring not one, but 
hundreds into my study, that I could live 
with them through the winter months, and 
make them companions of my busy hours. 


INNOCENCE ABROAD AND HER FRIENDS 


Over my desk now hangs a picture of a 
fine deer I have named “Innocence Abroad.” 
My first sight of her was on a dark night in 
August. The little light from the front of my 
eanoe revealed her huge green eyes, great 
balls of phosphorous, shining in the darkness. 
It was a weird scene. The light had turned 
everything into a dull gray. The only signs 
of life were these two balls of fire. As the 
eanoe glided noiselessly along, there gradu- 


By Chauncey J. Hawkins 


ally came into view the outlines of a be- 
wildered deer. Her head was high in the 
air. One front leg was raised, as though 
this attitude helped her in some way to lis- 
ten more intensely. Her ears were thrown 
forward to catch the slightest noise. 

No artist ever did or can picture such 
grace and beauty as stood before us. It 
would have taken a heart of stone to have 
shot her. Her innocence of all danger 
would have spiked the deadliest gun. She 
stamped, pawed the water, whistled and 
snorted, in her bewilderment. There was 
not a graceful ‘pose which she did not as- 
sume while we watched her. Then a click 
of the camera, a flash of the light, and she 
Was mine. 

I hope no hunter has killed her, for she is 
one of my best friends. I look at her every 
day and she carries me back to the woods. 
I live that scene over again and many others. 
I have her companions as they are drink- 
ing in the evening hour, as they are nibbling 
the grass in the river beds, as they are tak- 
ing their bath after the hot days. I have 
her masters with their great antlers, walk- 
ing as monarchs of their domain, and her 
children as they sport at her side. 
all my friends, bringing the breath of the 
woods into my study, and even carrying my 
spirit away when it is weary to their mossy 
beds under the pines and to the quiet streams 
where they play. 


“OLD CURIOSITY” JUSTIFIES HER NAME 


Near my desk hangs another picture of a 
fine deer I have named “Old Curiosity.” 
Kvery day she looks over the high marsh 
grass to remind me of a night which will ever 
remain as a sort of holy communion. It 
was late in August. The northern lights 
were never seen in greater beauty. They 
were waving across the sky like golden 
streamers in a gentle wind. ‘They crawled 
like huge serpents playing with each other. 
At times the whole horizon was a sheet of 
light. Again long threads. of light shot into 


They are’ 


the sky as from some searchlight from a 


northern ship, turning the blue into inky 
blackness, through which the tiny stars 
peeped. 

It was on Pleasant Lake, not far from 


that beautiful sheet of water, the Upper 
Shinn Pond of northern Maine. There was 
not a sound to disturb the stillness of the 
night except the occasional splash from the 
tail of a beaver, or the weird hoot of an owl. 
Once there was a bark of a fox in the dis- 
tance, a lonely note as though it, too, felt 
the silence. Our canoe seemed to float in 
the air, so quiet and clear was the lake. 

Resting back in our little craft, my guide 
and I were speechless as we watched these 
marvels of the sky, watched them until we 
beheld what we had never seen before. These 
northern lights played about the sky until 
they passed through every point of the com- 
pass and became southern lights. We had 
forgotten time until we saw the first streak 
of the dawn mingling with these lights, 
which seemed loathe to be driven away by 
the day. 

Just then “Old Curiosity” raised her head 
over the marsh grass. She seemed to think 
the strange lights of heaven had come down 
to the lake. She wanted to know what they 
were. As she walked close to the small 
lamp on the bow of our canoe, she made too 
fine a picture to lose. I brought her home 
with me to talk over that wonderful night 
and now her very attitude tells me of its 
silence. Then as I sit and think it over, 
my soul grows calm again and my nerves 
are ready for the stress of life. 


A CLOSE CALL 


When life is dull and you feel that your 
task is the hardest one on earth, and you 
would like to go into some other business, 
how many thrilling hours rush upon you- 
from the wilds, which start the blood cir- 
culating and make the nerves tingle once 
more so that you go into the fight with new 
life and courage. 
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In more than one such hour have I been 
saved by the thought of the moose which 
have tried to give me midnight baths while 
I have been busy taking their pictures. One 
night we were paddling on a little lake near 
Upper Shinn when we discovered a large 
eow moose feeding on the lily pads. She 
made a fine picture not more than thirty 
from our canoe, and being headed 
toward the shore we thought there could be 
no danger from her when the flash should be 
fired. But to our amazement she ran in the 
opposite direction, then turned and charged 
upon us with a fury. We yelled and bel- 
lowed to the capacity of our lungs until she 
stopped to make sure of the enemy she was 
attacking.. Then ran forward again 
with greater determination, while my guide 
made the hills echo with his warnings and 
beat the water with his paddle. But alas! 


feet 
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Old Curiosity 
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one stroke was uncertain. He hit a log in- 
stead of the water and broke our paddle in 
pieces, leaving us to the mercy of the be- 
wildered animal that had been temporarily 
blinded by the flash of light. 

It was only the large lung capacity of 
two strong men which finally stayed the 
danger and saved our frail canvas craft. I 
often laugh now as I look at her picture. 
Yet I also confess that the sight of her head, 
lifted high in the air, making the water 
splash by her clumsy movements, still sends 
a thrill through me. 

It is the native beauty of the untouched 
forest, the unspoiled grace of birds and deer 
and moose, the wild movements of the camp- 
fire, painting strange, weird pictures on the 
enveloping darkness, carving its own chim- 
ney in the pure air, in short, the very poetry 
of untamed nature, bold and rugged, which 


Hot Days and the Very Poor 


A Vivid Picture of New York’s 
East Side 


(Kellogg Durland, in the Boston Transcript) 


The Bowery is ever indifferent to climatic 
changes. Be it hot or cold, the Bowery is 
the same—shiftless, restless, feelingless, emo- 
tionless, sordid, hideous, helpless, hopeless. 
As crowded as the herded Italian quarter had 
seemed, it was a pleasant section and a com- 
fortable section compared to the quarters of 
the Russians, the Gallicians and the Rou- 
Humanity is never more repulsive 


manians. 
than here on such a night as this. One can- 
not shut out the thought that a great 


tidal wave sweeping quickly through these 
wretched, filthy streets carrying off and out 
to sea and into eternity this vast miserable 
human blotch would be a blessing, an act of 
divine mercy. 

The Ghetto knows naught of race suicide 
theories, or if it knows, it practices not. 
Seantily clad men and women glutted the 
streets, half-naked children swarmed as 
thickly as the flies. Those who had pennies 
spent them on the nauseating fancy sodas 
or for pickles. Mothers squatted on the 
ground nursing their sickly, petulant, whim- 
pering babes, and old men dragged themselves 
from one free spot to another in quest of a 
breath of fresh air, a hopeless quest, for the 
air here is never fresh. 


Rivington Street, Eldredge Street, Ludlow 
and Essex presented the same purgatorial 
appearance. One stood aghast in wide- 
opened amazement, wondered how even all 
these rows of dismal, dreary tenements could 
have vomited forth such a vast and hideous 
mass of living things. To recognize them as 
human beings seemed like blasphemy. It was 
more like the damned of centuries, awaiting 
the trump of judgment and each knowing 
that the only hope is everlasting condemna- 
tion and an eternity of torment. Here and 
there lay a dead horse, occasionally a played- 
out cat, but the carcasses of the animals and 
the forms of the living blended not inharmo- 
niously, and all seemed fitting elements of the 
scene. The fire escapes and the roofs were 
all jammed like the streets. Filthy old mat- 
tresses, dirty red quilts, coarse blankets were 
spread out over the iron balconies and on 
them lay old men and little ‘children, fat 
women, fretful babies and young girls. 

The most depressing feature of all is the 
attitude of hopeless resignation. Every one 
seemed to realize that the fetid night was 
on and there was nothing that could be done 
about it. The several hundred thousand peo- 
ple who make up the population of the great 
East Side lay submissive in the hands of the 
Fate which makes use of its paternal and 
benevolent prerogative to make life so ugly 
for humankind. Considering the universal 
dirt, one wonders that typhoid and other 
virulent fevers are not in epidemic. It 
would be hard to find a city in Burope, save, 
perhaps, Naples and Constantinople, as 
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dissipates all depression that a man carries 
into her borders and sends him home an 
optimist. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE GUIDE 


Even your guide who sits with you at 
night around the burning logs and by day 
directs your steps to placid lakes and wild, 
tumbling streams, is medicine to your soul. 
He is a true child of the forest and you soon 
discover that he is real. When he accepts 
a trust he would not betray it if it cost his 
life. He has a strong sense of justice and is 
quick to detect any insincerity in you. He 
is a noble companion with a great capacity 
for friendship. After you have lived with 
him for a month, if you are not incurable, or 
what he calls a “kicker,” you will return 
home with more faith in your fellowmen 
and a better knowledge of yourself. 


dirty as the streets of lower New York at 
the present time. Presumably there is a 
street cleaning department and a board of 
health somewhere about the city, but there 
is no evidence on the lower East Side that 
the streets of the Ghetto or of the Italian 
quarter are even on the books of these de- 
partments. Perhaps it is beyond all possi- 
bility to keep these districts clear and clean 
and sanitary when the dirt and the refuse 
thrown off and out is as great as it is here. 
The Hast Side of a night in the midst of a 
hot wave such as we are experiencing now 
looks like the spillings of a world that ought 
to be dredged and barged and carried out to 
sea and dumped. 

As I walked back up town the hour was 
nearing three, but at each block the air 
seemed to get better, cleaner, purer, and 
while the uptown parks were also crowded, 
the atmosphere was very different from the 
atmosphere of the Hast Side. Day after 
day and night after night so long as the heat 
prevails the East Side will remain the same 
reeking, teeming, congested shambles where 
are slaughtered all the elements of human 
deceney and civilization as well as humanity 
is openly and brazenly mocked by palpable, 
tangible, personified hideousness. 


When anybody’s so good as Marg’et Ann, 
she doesn’t call for much grace in the people 
about her. I think it’s a duty we owe to 
other people to have some faults.—Margaret 
Collier Graham. 
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Impressions of the Coronation | 


The Solemn Meanings Under Gorgeous Ceremonials 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


We vary our monthly contribution from Dr. Jowett, this week, by printing the article just received, describing his impression 
of the scene in Westminster Abbey at the Coronation of King George and Queen Mary. Dr. Jowett was one of the two or three Free 
Church ministers who were honored by a special invitation from the King to be present at the ceremony and this account is one of 
the earliest and most discriminating to reach this country.—EDITORs. 


Perhaps I had better get rid of my com- 
plaints at once. As I entered the Abbey, 
the first part of the spectacle to attract my 
attention was the large body of Bishops of 
the WHstablished Church surrounding the 
privileged area where the sacred ceremony 
was to take place. I thought they were in 


their rightful place, but I missed the pres-- 


“ence of others who ought to have been in 
their company. Where were the leaders of 
the great Free Churches of England? This 
was a national religious service, and more 
than half the religious forces of the nation 
had no share in it. The representation was 
partial, the service was denominational and 
the invited delegates of the Free Churches 
were packed away somewhere out of sight. 

I know that the Free Churches have 
thriven in their disparagement; it has be- 
come almost their native air. They have 
not been accustomed to stand as suppliants 
at the gates of gorgeous ceremonials, or 
whine for places in the precincts of the 
Court. But here was the nation’s King, 
being consecrated to his august and awful 
office, and I cannot but think that the serv- 
ice would have gained enormously in weight 
and significance had its representation been 
more inclusive, and if other servants of the 
Church of Christ had been given a share in 
the coronation of the people’s King. I have 
now done with my complaints. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY 


There was something immensely impres- 
sive in the act of turning away from the 
pomp of military display, and all the ex- 
ternal splendors of empire, to the acknowl- 
edgment that the roots of all true sover- 
eignty and of national well-being are found 
in other things in another sphere. I confess 
I found it difficult to obtain detachment 
from the blaze and dazzle of the surround- 
ings and to enter the austere simplicities of 
the secret place. The mediate is so prone 
to become the ultimate, and the glittering 
symbol may hide the essential truth. Mag- 
nificent ceremonial may become a “garish 
day,”’ and we can be blinded by the sheen of 
our own inventions. 

But I am sure that in the Coronation 
service the splendid veil was frequently rent, 
and we gazed upon “the ‘unseen and the 
eternal.” We saw that not in material 
wealth, not in martial strength and _ skill, 
are to be found our comfort and security, 
but in the depths and reality of our relation 
to the most high God. I think we had one 
of those moments in the recital of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, when we uttered the words, 
“was crucified, dead and buried.” At any 
rate, I confess that, as those words were 
spoken to me, the ornate setting of the 
service passed into eclipse, and there ap- 
peared the Son of God, who ‘‘emptied Him- 
self,” and was “made in the likeness of 
man,” and in whose redemption, grace and 
love alone individuals and peoples can _ be- 
come pure and strong and whole. And He 
shall be called “King of kings, and Lords of 
lords.” — 7 

THE KINSHIP OF LOYALTY AND 
PATRIOTISM 


Just opposite to me sat Mr. Balfour, and 
in the same row I saw Mr. John Burns. 
Mr. Austen Chamterlain sat near Mr. Bir- 


rell. Party distinctions were effaced in com- 
mon loyalty and patriotism. We shout and 
we argue, we strive and cry, we sometimes 
hurl about opprobrious names, and then a 
season comes when these are all forgotten 
and our vital kinship is recreated in the 
ardor of our loyalty and in a passionate love 
of our country. 

1 had a special interest in looking upon 
John Burns. I thought of those early vio- 
lent days when he championed the dockers 
and when his name stank in the nostrils of 
all conservative souls who worshiped - de- 
cency and order! And now there he sat, 
clad in the Court-dress of a Privy Coun- 
cilor, and with a background of royalty on 
the seats immediately behind him; and when 
our own royalty entered none in all the as- 
sembly bowed more courteously and more 
profoundly than he! Something has hap- 
pened since those docker days; many things 
are happening now, and I believe that if any 
one of the labor leaders had occupied John 
Burns’s seat at the Coronation, he would 
have been one with the rest of the assembly 
in the expression of loyal fervor and pa- 
triotie affection. 


ISAIAH UP TO DATE 


And yet, with the spectacle of all this 
vital and profound agreement, I could not 
altogether forget the momentous revolution 
through which our country is passing. 
When the actual service was over, and the 
procession was forming which had to pre- 
cede the King as he left the Abbey, Mr. As- 
quith stood alone in the procession. I 
looked at him in his somewhat severe dress, 
and then I glanced at the crowd of richly 
apparelled peers, and I thought of what is 


happening! Traditional prerogatives are 
tottering; venerable powers are being as- 
sailed; proud, aristocratic privileges are 


being beseiged; and that somewhat small- 
statured man, with the firm, resolute face, 
is the leader of the attacking hosts! 

A lady sitting near me, who evidently be- 
longed to the sphere of privilege, and who 
had spoken many fine conservative senti- 
ments, said aloud, “I don’t like Asquith’s 
face!” I should think not! No more 
should I if I held a coronet or moved in the 
orbit of the peers. 

Later in. the day I met a _ well-known 
Member of Parliament, and I asked him 
what was going on in the Commons. He 
answered: ‘‘We are enacting some of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, and particularly the 
early verses of the thirty-second chapter.” 
And that man, standing alone in the choir 
of the Abbey, is the leader in the service. 


THE GRACE OF THE NUMAN TOUCH 


It was a welcome relief, as the grand and 
stately ceremonial proceeded to have the 
human unexpectedly breaking through the 
conventional, and revealing the “touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin.” 
Everybody now knows how the King 
brushed aside the ceremonial when the 
Prince of Wales was paying homage to 
him. The lad was going through the ap- 
pointed form when the father put out his 
hand, drew him nearer, and kissed him on 
the lips. 

It was just the extra that made the thing 


alive. And, indeed, it has always been the 
same extra, the genial deviation from the 
formal, the breaking the bonds of official 
courtesy, which has bound the English mon- 
archs of latter years to their people. It is 
the human which has created the commun- 
ion, the touch of sympathy, the spontaneous 
outflowing of kindness and grace. 

I welcomed these manifestations in the 
service. I liked to see the Crown Prince of 
Germany frequently turn to exchange a word 
with: the English soldiers on duty in the 
aisle near where the Prince was sitting. It 
was good to watch the stiff stateliness pass, 
and an eager, natural, smiling interest leap 
into the Prince’s face. And there was noth- 
ing in the service more human that the shout 
of the Westminster boys which brought into 
the oppressive environs of the Abbey some- 
thing of the breezy, boisterous freedom of 
the playground. I will even confess that it 
was a relief, in the long wait before the 
service began, to see that one conspicuous 
Conservative statesman could be so glori- 
ously human as to fall into a profound 
sleep! 

THE LONELINESS OF MAJESTY 


Let me say how deeply I was impressed 
with the resplendent loneliness of the King 
and Queen. I have never before realized 
the lonely aloofness of supremely exalted 
rank. I suppose it may be taken as a law 
of life that the measure of grandeur is also 
the measure of isolation. It is in the sim- 
plicities that intimacies abound. I do not 
wonder at the eagerness with which our 
royal princes and princesses throw off the 
seals and tokens of their rank and now and 
again enter for an hour into the commonal- 
ties of common life. Perhaps we have not 
sufficiently apprehended, by the aid of a 
sympathetic imagination, this remoteness 
and loneliness of those who live and move 
and have their being in ceremonial state and 
grandeur, and therefore perhaps our inter- 
cessions have not been pertinent, warmed 
and enlightened by a discerning intelligence. 
It may be that this was one of the contents 
of the apostle’s mind when he bade us pray- 
erfully remember all kings and rulers of 
men. 

HOMAGE TO THE XING CF KINGS 


When our crowned King and Queen moved 
forward to receive the Sacramental bread 
and wine, they took off their crowns and 
laid them aside. The sacramental table was 
no place for earthly crowns, and they took 
the sacred food in the naked simplicity of 
common human need. And this is We im- 
pression I wish most to retain of the Coro- 
nation service, the King and Queen un- 
crowned paying homage to the King of kings. 
And most heartily do I pray that through 
all their reign they may find the King of 
kings their familiar helper and friend, and 
that they may receive from his hands “the 
hidden manna” which gives strength and in- 
spiration in every needful duty and service. 


A pure, simple and stable spirit is not 
distracted, though it be employed in many 
works; for that it doeth all to the honor of 
God, and being at rest within, seeketh not 
itself in anything it doeth—Thomas @ 
Kempis. 
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Lowell, an Overchurched Mill Town 


A Situation Calling for Readjustment and Co-operation 


‘ By Waite Beardsley 


This is another article in a series begun some months ago in ‘‘The Congregationalist and Christian World’’ and designed to 
present a fair and accurate portrayal of existing conditions in communities where churches appear to have multiplied beyond the 


present needs of the population to which they minister. 


Previous articles have described the overchurched condition of a typical 


hilltown, Conway, Mass., and of a representative railway center, Ayer, Mass. On our first editorial page will be found comment upon 
this article and the problem it raises not simply for this particular community but for many others.—Epirors. 


The Situation in Three Leading 


Denominations 
BAPTIST 
Property investment of six churches $187,000 
Salaries of six ministers $9,600 
Running expenses of six churches $21,067 
Seating capacity of six churches 3,500 
Morning attendance on average Sunday 1,200 
Gifts to work outside of Lowell $3,035 
CONGREGATIONALIST 
Property investment of nine churches $361,350 
Salaries of nine ministers $17,480 
Running expenses of nine churches $43,268 
Seating capacity of nine churches 6,235 
Morning attendance on average Sunday 1,250 
Gifts to work outside of Lowell $14,183 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Property investment of six churches $161,000 
Salaries of five ministers $7,840 
Running expenses of six churches $12,479 
Seating capacity of six churches * 3,800 


Morning attendance on average Sunday 600 
Gifts to work outside of Lowell $2,060 


TOTALS OF THE THREE DENOMINATIONS 


Property investment $709,350 
Ministers’ salaries $34,920 
Running expenses $76,814 
Seating capacity 13,535 
An average morning attendance 3,050 
Gifts to outside work $19,278 


Two men were riding in a Lowell street 
car. One was a stranger in the city and the 
other a resident. he car was filled with 
men and women returning from work. ‘The 
stranger watched the faces of his fellow- 
passengers. He turned to his friend. 

“What nationality do you take that man 
to be across from us?” 

“Greek, I believe,’ the resident answered. 

“And the one next to him?” 

“Armenian.” 

“The fellow with the red and yellow hat- 
band?’ 

“Hrench.” 

The stranger was silent for a time, look- 
ing about him, 

“Can’t quite make out the man in the 
corner.” 

“Syrian. See the woman with the blue 
handkerchief around her neck? Polish and 
next to her is an Austrian.” 

“All live in Lowell?” 

“Yes. That fellow asleep is a Swede. 
The man reading the paper is a German. 
The old gentleman’s name is Hogan, a fore- 
man in one of the mills. I really believe we 
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Free Baptists. 4 
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Organized Christianity in Lowell, Mass. 


are the only native Americans in the car.” 

Lowell, by the census of 1910, has 106,- 
294 inhabitants. Of these about eighty per 
cent., or 85,000, are of foreign parentage. 
Of the foreign population from 60,000 to 
65,000 are Roman Catholics and 7,000 to 
8,000 are Greek Orthodox (Lowell has the 
largest Greek population of any city in the 
United States except Chicago), 3,000 are 
Jews and a few are Gregorians. 

But a small percentage of the foreign pop- 
ulation is Protestant. Including the native 
Americans there are between 30,000 and 
85,000 in all. 

One-quarter of the population has fifty- 
two churches and missions. There are nine 
Baptist churches, nine Congregational, two 
Lutheran, eight Methodist, two Presbyte- 
rian, three Episcopal, two Universalist and 
one Unitarian. There are sixteen other 
churches and missions such as the Peoples’ 
Church, Free Church, Adventists, Christian 
Scientists, Pentecostal, Spiritualist, Maz- 
daznan, French, Greek, Portuguese, Swedish 
and Armenian missions and Mormons. 

For between 70,000 and 75,000 of the 
population there are _ fifteen Catholic 
churches, four Jewish synagogues, all small, 
one Greek Orthodox and one Polish: Na- 
tional church. 

In 1906 forty Protestant bodies reported 
when Lowell had a population of 95,000, 
their seating capacity to be 23,000. They 
had 11,000 members and an average of 6,000 
attended church. In the same year the 
Roman Catholics with 47,073. members 
claimed a seating capacity of 15,294. 


LOWELL’S BEGINNINGS 


Lowell’s existence is due to the water 
power at Pawtucket falls. In about 1820 
cotton manufacturers bought up the rights 
of the Locks and Canals Company on the 
Merrimac River. The first mill was started 
in September, 1823. When the companies 
built their mills they also built tenements 
for their employés. All were housed here. 
As early as 1826 there were 100 tenements. 


SUCCESSIVE IMMIGRATION 


From the founding of the first mill till 
about 1850, girls principally were employed 
as operators. These came largely from New 
England homes. In 1850 the Irish in fear 
of starvation at home migrated in great 
numbers to Lowell. The French Canadians 
came, from 1870-1880, on the opening of the 
railroad to the north. 

Beginning in the early nineties and con- 
tinuing to the present day the Hastern peo- 


. iors Santen Sunday school 
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From the U. S. Government Report of Religious Bodies, Published in 1906. 


During the past 
increased 


ples have been coming. 
six years the population has 
11,000. 

In the next eighteen months the Boston 
& Maine Railroad expects to have at work 
jn their repair shops ‘to be established near 
Lowell twelve hundred men. 


THE NATIVE AMERICANS PUSHED OUT 


Lowell consists of the center and four 
outlying districts: Pawtucketville, Central- 
ville, Highlands and Belvidere. In the cen- 
ter of the city are the mills and their tene- 
ments. Here lived the Americans, who with- 
drew to an outer circle when the Irish came 
in 1850. The French in turn took pos- 
session of the tenements, pushed further out 
the Irish and the Americans. The Hastern 
nationalities, requiring more room, are con- 
tinually pressing upon their two predecessors 
and also forcing the Americans still further 
out. The Americans today live in the four 
outlying sections and the Hastern peoples 
about the center spot of Lowell known as 
the “Acre” or ‘Little Athens.” - 

About fifteen years ago the prosperity of 
the Southern mills began to worry the 
Lowell manufacturers. Moreover the tene- 
ments had outgrown their usefulness, being 
not large enough to house all the mill em- 
ployés, the owners began to dispose of the 
tenements to private parties. The result 
was an almost immediate deterioration of 
the property. Where one family had for- 
merly lived, now from twenty to twenty-five 
persons were accommodated. This condition 
caused a housing problem which the city has 
not yet beem able to solve. As a third im- 
portant result of the sale the native Amer- 
icans gave the tenements a still wider berth, 


THE CHURCH UNDER THESE DEVELOPMENTS 


Saturday, March 6, 1824, six months 
after the first mill began turning out cloth, 
Theodore Edson by invitation from the mill 
owners came to Lowell for the purpose of 
holding religious meetings. At this time the 
spiritual interests of the mill employés were 
looked after by the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company. Printed rules were given to 
each as a part of the contract entered into 
with provisions requiring constant attend- 
ance and the payment of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents per quarter for the support 
of public worship. 

Dr. Edson stayed sixty years. His church 
became known as St. Anne’s Episcopal and 
is today the most charming and churchly 
edifice in Lowell. F 

The first Congregational, the first Baptist, 
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ih the Methodist and Universalist all came be- Kenngott this past winter has held services seventy. Services are also held on Tues- 


tween 1825 and 1827. Other churches of 
these denominations quickly followed. The 
Unitarian came in 1829. The first Presby- 
terian church was not founded till 1869. 

The Roman Catnolics though their first 
church was built in 1831, were not strong 
till after 1850. Since that date they have 
steadily gained strength with the coming of 
the Catholic peoples, the Irish, the French 
and the Hastern nationalities. In 1850 the 
Catholics had but two churches. Today 
they have fifteen. 

Many of the early mill employés were 
English and Anglican. But St. Anne’s in 
1850 was the only Episcopal church. The 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists 
have been the ones to multiply. By 1850 the 
Congregationalists had in the center of the 
‘city all the churches they have today, ex- 
cept the First Trinitarian. The. John Street 
Chureh then in existence disbanded seven 
years ago. At that date also the Baptists and 
Methodists had in the center their churches. 
The same is true also of the Universalists. 
The census of 1840 showed a population of 
20,981. Of these two-thirds were girls in 
the mills, Americans and mostly Protestants. 
These conditions did not materially change 
till after 1850. 


CONGESTION AT THE CENTER 


In the center of the city are seventeen 
American Protestant churches as named in 
the table framed in this article. 

These, according to location fall into two 
groups. The heart of each is about five 
minutes apart. WBliot, St. Johns and High 
Street are on the edge of their respective 
groups. In the seventeen are included five 
out of the seven chief Congregational 
churches, both Presbyterian, the two large 
. Baptist, the Unitarian, one of the two 
Universalist, two out of three of the Epis- 
eopal and the stronger Methodist churches. 
One old inhabitant says that when his 
church was built before 1850 scarcely any- 
body came from a distance of over half a 
mile. Today but two or three members are 
ithin this radius. He himself comes four 
miles and passes two churches of his denom- 

ination. 

What is the attendance at these down- 
town churches on an average Sunday morn- 
ing? The Wliot Church had a little over 
two hundred, the First Congregational, 300; 
High Street, 100; Kirk Street, 200; First 
Trinitarian, 250. The First Presbyterian 
had 200, United Presbyterian, 100. The 
First Baptist had 450; Paige Street had 
800; Worthen Street, 75. Of the Methodist 
churches, St. Paul’s had 200, Central less 
than 50, Worthen Street, 75. The Uni- 
versalist had about 100. Unitarian about 
75, St. Anne’s had 300 and St. John’s, 150. 

The Sunday evening problem is acute. 
As a rule the churches which have a special 
attraction, such as a musical service or some 
prominent speaker, draw the crowd. Others 
have as few as twenty people. 

At the First Trinitarian Rev. George F. 


f 
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on Sunday afternoon instead of in the even- 
ing. Speakers from Boston and elsewhere 
have dealt with the practical questions of the 


_ day particularly affecting Lowell, such as 


the Bar and Bottle Bill, the city’s housing 
problem and pure milk. 


An estimate of the combined attendance 


-at the moving picture theaters per week 


shows 75,000 paid admissions. These places 
are allowed to run on Sunday. The books 
of one situated next a church show 2,000 
paid admissions afternoon and evening. The 
combined attendance of all on Sundays 
throughout the winter averages 10,000. The 
quality of the entertainment is not all that 
can be desired. The Sabbath shows are little 
different from those given on the week day. 

Here, too, with two or three exceptions is 


Congregational: First, Kirk Street, First Trinita- 
rian, High Street and Eliot. 


Baptist: First, Paige Street Free Baptist, and 
Worthen Street. 


Methodist: St. Paul’s, Central and Worthen Street. 


Presbyterian: First and Westminster United. 
Episcopal: St. Anne’s and St. John’s. 


Unitarian. 
First Universalist. 
Seventeen churches in all. 


A Case of Down Town Congestion 


‘that almost unfailing symptom of an over- 


churched town—brevity of pastorates. The 
average length in the great majority of the 
churches has been from three to five years. 


PROTESTANT IMPACT ON THE FOREIGNER 


In the regular work of the church the 
foreigner has his place and many of the best 
efforts of the ministers are given in his be- 
half. In some congregations may be counted 
a dozen different nationalities. The Irish 
and the Scotch are among the strongest sup- 
porters of the churches. At morning wor- 
ship are found Armenian, Greek, Syrian and 
Polish families. Rev. B. A. Willmott of 
First Church says in his Baraca class of 
sixty-seven young men, seventy-six per cent. 
are foreign born. The latest immigration is 
most largely represented in the eradle roll 
classes. 

There are also churches and missions es- 
pecially for the foreigner. The Swedish 
population of 3,000 has a Baptist church, a 
Methodist, Congregational and a branch of 
the Salvation Army, besides a Lutheran. 
The overchurching here is obvious. 

For the French, of whom but eleven per 
cent. were Protestant, was established in 
about 1880 a Congregational church. The 
first generation attended here, but their chil- 
dren prefer the American church and the old 
people are passing away. ‘The home mission- 
ary secretary contemplates abandoning this 
ehurch. There are also French Baptist and 
Methodist churches, with small attendance. 

On Sunday afternoons the Armenians, 
under Rey. A. Garbedian, meet in the Y. M. 
©. A. Building. The attendance averages 


General view of Lowell from across the Merrimac 
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days and .Thursdays in Pilgrim Chapel. 
Here, too, at separate times meet the Greeks 
and the Portuguese. The maximum attend- 
ance at each of the services is twenty. 

Lowell has hospitals, day nurseries, chil- 
dren’s homes and milk stations. The Y. M. 
C. A. is building an edifice at a cost of 
$150,000. There is also a Y. W. C. A., with 
an excellent plant, and two boys’ clubs, 
one with 1,000 members. In some of the 
churches are troops of Boy Scouts. 

A Law and Order League in which the 
ministers are the most active workers has 
done yeoman service. A few years ago, 
under the initiative of Rev. E. Victor Bige- 
low, it cleaned up two police boards and 
sought to put the politics of the city on a 
higher plane. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Lowell is the victim of a type of absentee 
landlordism. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
stock in the mills is owned outside. Much 
of the money made in the manufactures in 
consequence does not enrich Lowell. <A care- 
ful estimate showed that last year the mill 
workers of foreign extraction sent to their 
relatives at home nearly $400,000. 

On the other hand, the working man has 
a hard row to hoe. The prosperity of the 
southern mills caused the Lowell owners to 
seek cheaper labor. It is said that many of 
their operatives receive but six to eight dol- 
lars per week, with fifty-four hours of labor. 
Lowell also has a large number of unem- 
ployed. The child as soon as it is fourteen 
years old is rushed into the factory to aid 
in the support of the family. 

The Protestant churches have felt this 
cheapening of labor. Sixty years ago the 
greater number of the mill employés were 
Protestant. One veteran minister tells of 
the time when his church was filled with 
mill girls. He said seven or eight hundred 
were in his Sunday school. Today the 
mill operatives are mostly in the Catholic 
churches. 

LOGICAL SOLUTION 


Three denominations, Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational, are the most congested 
in the center, with the last named probably 
the worst off. The solution of the problem 
would seem to dictate re-location and com- 
bination. In Belvidere there is room for 
Protestant churches. The suggestion, which 
has been in the air for years, seems a good 
one, to combine the Kirk Street and High 
Street Churches, abandon the present plants 
and build a new edifice in the Belvidere sec- 
tion. The Highlands has too many churches 
under the present conditions. Their natu- 
ral congregations are attending the center 
churches. The House of Prayer, in this dis- 
trict, High Church Episcopal, is weak and 
may be given up. Practically all the Con- 
gregational churches in the center draw from 
Centralville. In the event of a combination 
and abandonment in the center perhaps a 
need for another church in Centralville 
would be created. 
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One or two Congregational churches in 
the center as suggested at the Andover Con- 
ference would seem to be sufficient. The 
Worthen Street Baptist and Methodist 
churches are in a far from satisfactory con- 
dition. The Central Methodist has small 
attendance adjoining a prosperous Baptist 
church. 

Today where thousands of dollars go for 
upkeep and running expenses, in a combina- 
tion this money might be used for work with 
foreigners, and for equipping the Sunday 
schools for more effective work. Indeed the 
Sunday schools are the most promising part 
of the work of the churches. The objection 
has been raised that were certain edifices 
abandoned by a union other religious organ- 
izations would take possession and the sit- 
uation would be no better than before; also 
that most of the property is available only 
for church purposes. On the contrary these 
spare buildings could be utilized as centers of 
social work, headquarters for boys’ and men’s 
clubs and Associated Charities. Such a plan 
would require an expert with assistants in 
settlement and religious educational work. 
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English and citizenship classes would have 
their place, and definite aggressive work 
would be carried on. 

The Roman Catholics are locating their 
churches at strategic points about the city, 
following the course of the population. St. 
Columba has been placed in Centralville and 
St. Margaret’s is being built in the High- 
lands. 


RAYS OF LIGHT 


In March of this year was formed a fed- 
eration with twenty-nine churches. Its 
growth to date has been encouraging. Its 
work has included a protest against the grant- 
ing in certain quarters of liquor licenses, 
an investigation of the moying picture shows 
and the Sunday labor hours of the Greek 
bootblacks. .A better feeling prevails among 
the ministers today than has ever existed 
before. This is the federation’s most val- 
uable achievement. The priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Later it is hoped the co- 
operative parish plan may be put in. Con- 
stant efforts are being made toward the 
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' LOCATION OF THE CHURCHES IN LOWELL 


Thre stars indicate the thirty-six Protestant edifices, the black squares the thirteen Roman Catholic edifices 


Do It Now 


A man who sometimes unlocks his heart 
to me once told me of two experiences in his 
life: May I repeat them to you? 

When he was a boy, he said, he received 
much kindness from a man who was growing 
old. His friend fell into misfortune; dis- 
honor followed. When things had come to 
their worst, he met hig friend in the street, 
crawling along, with his eyes on the ground, 
that he might not see those who would not 
see him. He did not look up, he made no 
sign; but the boy felt that he was seen and 
known. He was shy and awkward, as boys 
of his age are apt to be. Before he could 
make up his mind what to do, and what to 


say, the old man had passed on, and he had 
not the courage to go back and overtake 
him. He never saw his friend again. And 
more than forty years after, he said that 
the tragedy—it was a soul’s tragedy—was 
as vivid and keen as if it had happened yes- 
terday. He had never forgiven himself—he 
never will. 

And then he told me another incident of 
later life. He was at a meeting, and left 
the room just as the business was about to 
end. He had noticed that a friend of his 
who was there was looking ill. At the foot 
of the stairs he stopped, turned back, went 
up again; came down with his friend, took 
his arm and walked with him to his office 
two or three hundred yards away. In 
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formation of an Associated Charities which 
Lowell badly needs. 

The last few years have seen an awaken- 
ing of the civic pride. The crusade for a 
new city charter is evidence of this. The 
ministers of Lowell are alive to the situa- 
tion. It is gratifying to see that their vis- 
ion is far broader than their individual 
church. Allan C, Ferrin is president of the 
Law and Order League. George F. Kenngott 
has been identified with almost every step 
for community betterment. James EB. Gregg 
is president of the Federation. These men 
and many others of all denominations in 
Lowell are convinced that there exists an 
unstable equilibrium which cannot endure, 
and a readjustment among the churches is 
necessary. Seven years ago the John Street 
Church saw that it was best to disband. A 
few months ago Mt. Vernon Free Baptist 


‘ united with the Paige Street Free Baptist. 


Repeated efforts have been made to consoli- 
date certain churches in the center. The re- 
adjustment may not be accomplished in six 
months, a year or three years, but it is 
bound to come in the future. 


twenty-four hours his friend was dead. The 
moment’s impulse had saved him from a 
lasting regret. i{ 

The law of life is short, simple, stern :— 
“Today if ye will hear His voice.” Today . 
if ye will do His will. Today !—‘Make no 
tarrying, oh,.my soul!’—From an address 
to a Brotherhood, by A. W. W. Dale, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
Bngland. 


He is likest to Christ who, like him, holds 
the world in his heart; carries it on his 
bosom in intercessory solicitude; works, the 
brother of all good men, for its reconcilia- 
tion to God.—G@. A. Johnston Roes. 
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Broken Crockery 
A Fragrant Example of Self-Expression 
By Robert Whitaker 


She died just the other day, one of the 
sweetest, kindliest old ladies that you ever 
knew. She had attained unto the years 
when the strength is “labor and sorrow,” 
but she carried herself with such unselfish 
cheerfulness, even after eighty, that it was 
hard to realize how old she was. Hverybody 
spoke well of her, and many were the testi- 
monies to her strength and sweetness of 
character. But nobody mentioned the lit- 
tle incident I am going to tell, nor have I 
ever told it before. It was such a simple 
little thing, and yet I shall always think of 
her chiefly in the light of this one homely, 
and to me holy event. It was a broken 
alabaster box of ointment, though she never 
thought of it as such, and the fragrance of 
it has never ceased, and never will cease for 
me. 

There was to be a missionary tea that 
afternoon, and we were all getting ready to 
go. “Mother S—” was going, and she was 
kind enough to send on before her a set of 
beautiful china, white porcelain with gold 
bands, worth a good deal for their intrinsic 
delicacy and loveliness, and worth more be- 
cause they were from across the sea, and 
seemed to reflect something of the old lady’s 
quaint and charming accent. She was 
Scotch, you know, or at least of Scotch de- 
scent. 

She sent the dishes by her daughter-in- 
law, “Jim’s” wife. “Jim” was a second 
edition of his mother, with a little heavier 
binding, that was all. He was gold all 
through, and about as frail looking as the 
dishes. “Jim’s” wife was younger than 
“Jim” by several years, and their love was 
something that it made the heart glad to see. 
Their wedding, just the Christmas before, 
was one of the prettiest weddings that I 
ever saw or served. Even those who thought 
she was rather young for him, and that she 
ought to have finished her university course 
before she married him or anybody else, could 
not resist their evident happiness and their 
evident fitness for each other. And “Jim” and 
“Nellie” have never been less beautifully de- 
voted to each other since than they were 
that day. I never hear a group of college 
boys and girls singing, “Seeing Nellie home,” 
but that the evening of their return after 
their wedding tour comes back to me and I 
see the Stanford students at the gate. 

It was “Nellie’ who was commissioned. to 
carry the dishes to the missionary tea that 
afternoon. . ‘Nellie’ was like a soda water 
bottle, you couldn’t lift the cork without 
starting the fizz. She just bubbled over 
with healthy, hearty happiness all the time. 
When I think of her now I think of the pic- 
turesque remark that a man once made in 
my hearing about the soil of Texas, “You 
tickle it with a hoe and it laughs with a 
harvest.” Dverything ‘‘tickled” Nellie, but 
her laugh was really a “harvest” laugh. She 
was a good student, a splendid housekeeper 
and an all-round companionable woman. She 
and “Mother S—” were as different as April 
and October, but it was hard to say which 
of them you liked most. 

It wasn’t very far from the house where 
Jim and Nellie and his mother lived to the 
house where the missionary tea was to be 

held. But it was a good deal farther for 
Nellie than she had dreamed it would be, 
for it brought her around to our door, and 
when the door was opened she came in with 
a queer dimness over the dancing eyes, and 
Was hardly inside the door when she handed 
ne the basket with the dishes inside, and 
just put her head down on my wife’s shoul- 
fers and burst into tears. I took the basket 


quietly to the back of the house and opened 
it with a fairly accurate idea of the situa- 


tion inside. But it was even worse than I 
had expected. There had been a whole dozen 
of the beautiful saucers, and there was only 
one now, one, and innumerable pieces of the 
other eleven. What a pitiful thing broken 
crockery is, and the more beautiful the more 
pitiful. Really I hated to go back into the 
house with the little that was left. 

But Nellie had come to the right place for 
comfort, and the arms that had closed around 
her just inside the door had done much of 
their soothing work before I had returned. 
The story of the accident was simple enough. 
Nellie had tried to take her “wheel” and 
the dishes at the same time. She was not 
riding the wheel, however, but “leading” it. 
At one point the wheel slipped half out of 
her grasp. She clutched for it instinctively, 
the basket dropped from her other hand, and 
the mischief was done. It was so instanta- 
neous and so irremediable. 

I went on ahead to the missionary tea. 
And there I found “Mother S—’ and broke 
the news to her of the mishap, as I had 
offered of my own accord to do. Not that 
Nellie feared to do it herself, but that she 
didn’t know how to do it. The very gentle- 
ness of “Mother S—’ and the perfect assur- 
ance the younger woman had that there 
would be no harsh word or harsh look, nor 
the slightest flaw in the perfect kindliness 
of Jim’s mother seemed to make it only the 
more impossible to Jim’s wife to tell her 
own inexcusable and irreparable clumsi- 
ness, to speak of the mishap in terms of her 
own thought. It was not that she feared her 
mother-in-law, but that she could not for- 
give herself. 

It was worth a hundred sets of china to 
see the light in the old mother’s eyes when 
I told her of what had happened. Self-con- 
trol always betrays itself through a certain 
intensity of tone. It is worth a good deal, 
but you always wonder what is going on be- 
hind the scenes. It is better than passion 
and complaint, better by far, but it is as 
different from love as fruit preserved in al- 
cohol is different from fruit just off the 
trees. And this was the real fruit, suffused 
with the finest flush of a rich, ripe character, 

“Why, the dear girl!’ was all that she 
said, and then when “the dear girl” came in 
she just gathered her to herself, not with 
any literal demonstrativeness which would 
have been as foreign to her as to the time 
and place, but with a spiritual tenderness 
and satisfyingness that no words can de- 
scribe. No, the On-Looker is not a woman, 
but I felt just then all the womanliness in 
me, and there is a good deal of it in every 
man, rise into my throat. I have seen a 
great deal of beautiful china since then, and 
I am not indifferent to it, but none of it has 
ever caught quite so much of the heavenly 
glory as shone from that broken basketful 
on that long departed day. 

Hardly worth telling, is it? But infi- 
nitely worth repeating in real life. No, it 
wasn’t self-control. I have already said it 
was a great deal more. It was really self- 
expression. But how few of us ean afford 
self-expression at such a time. One must 
needs have a very true and very unselfish 


' self just-to let one’s self out in the midst of 


such an experience. And I think the secret 
of it was that the dear old mother had lived 
so long with real values she had no room for 
troubles over trifles. She could afford to ex- 
press herself because the self was so beyond 
all small selfishness. This is the victory of 
victories, not to hold one’s self in, for fear 
of showing something mean and small, but 
to be able to let one’s self out, even in time 
of trial, in the fullness of a love that maketh 
not ashamed. 
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What Men Say 


A STEP TOWARD PEACE 


(President Taft to War Veterans, at 
Marion, Ind.) 


I am not a wild enthuisast or a blind 
optimist. I do not look forward to a com- 
plete restoration of peace which cannot be 
disturbed in the world even if these treaties 
(of arbitration) are adopted. Morality of 
nations improves only step by step, and so 
the making and confirming of these treaties 
must be regarded only as a step, but as a 
very long step, toward the securing of peace 
in the world. 


THE DYNAMO OF CO-OPERATION 


(Prof. Shailer Mathews, at the Baptist 
World Alliance) 


The gospel, just because it is a’ much 
wider term than ecclesiasticism, can find 
its followers in many an institution which 
is not strictly religious. Indeed, it is fair 
to say that in the same proportion as the 
church comes under the sway of the gospel 
does it inspire its members to larger co- 
operation with other institutions which are 
seeking, in the evangelical spirit, to bring 
the ideals of Christ into social life. 


MONOPOLY AND THE COURTS 


(Attorney-General Wickersham, 
Creek, Mich.) 


Size alone does not constitute monopoly. 
The attainment of a dominant position in 
a business acquired as the result of honest 
enterprise and normal methods of business 
development is not a violation of the law. 
But unfair methods of trade, by destroying 
and excluding competitors by means of in- 
tercorporate stockholdings,-or by means of 
agreements between actual or potential com- 
petitors, whereby the control of commerce 
among the states or with foreign countries 
in any particular line of industry is secured 
or threatened, expose those who are con- 
cerned in such efforts to the penalties pre- 
scribed in the second section of the act, 
because they are engaged in monopolizing 
or attempting to monopolize such com- 
merce. 

It is also now settled that no form of 
corporate organization, merger or consoli- 
dation, no species of transfer of title, 
whether by sale, conveyance or mortgage; 
and no lapse of time from the date of the 
original contract, conspiracy or combina- 
tion, can bar a federal court of equity from 
terminating an unlawful restraint or com- 
peling the disintegration of a monopolistic 
combination. 


at Battle 


A DECLARATION OF GRIEVANCES 


(Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey) 


The test of an American is that we must 
be a man of infinite adaptability. America 
is face to face with the most serious situa- 
tion it has ever faced. We had constructive 
genius enough to adjust old things. Let us 
here and now begin to make ourselves capa- 
ble of drawing up a new Declaration of 
Independence; let us be able to draw up 
our indictment of present day evils and put 
them down in black and white—the men 
of 1776 knew exactly what they wanted 
and what they had to explain. Let us 
make ourselves a committee of the whole 
right now to draw up our declaration of 
grievances. America was founded upon 
fearless criticism and the American flag is 
an emblem of free thinking and the visited 
emblem of the spirit of uncontrollable 
liberty. 


Lord, I beseech thee fill my heart with the 
most fiery and most sweet strength of thy 
love, and remove far from it all earthly 
things.—A prayer of St. Francis. 
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Is Thy Servant a Monkey 


A Chinese Story 
BY SUI SIN FAR 


Wan Fung was a boy of twelve who had 
the reputation of being the most daring and 
mischievous boy of his age in the Province 
of the Merry River. This boy had an uncle, 
who was called the Bamboo Man, because 
he lived in the bamboo country and loved 
the ground upon which the bamboo grew, 
from water’s edge to highest hilltop. 

One evening the Bamboo Man, coming out 
to the door of his cottage, was surprised to 
behold his brother, the father of Wan Fung, 
standing before him with a very sad counte- 
nance. He welcomed him within, and after 
partaking of a simple meal of rice, fish and 
bamboo sprouts, the brother of the Bamboo 
Man explained the reason of his visit. 

Two weeks before, the orchard of a 
wealthy man, living outside the town of 
Sz-ui, where dwelt the brother of the Bam- 
boo Man, had in a single night been stripped 
of an abundant crop of fruit and nuts. To 
no one in particular could the outrage be 
traced. It was therefore attributed to Wan 
Fung, the son of Wan Fing, the brother of 
the Bamboo Man. Although there was no 
proof that the boy had committed the mis- 
demeanor, yet there was also no proof that 
he had not, he having been absent from the 
night of the spoilation of the orchard, and 
his story the next morning that he had spent 
the dark hours in a cave in the cliffs behind 
the town, composing a piece of stone music, 
seeming incredible. 

“But,” said the Bamboo Man, “No boy 
alone could strip such an orchard in one 
night. It is not possible.” 

“My dissolute and uncivilized son is ¢a- 
pable of the impossible, when it comes to 
doing mischief. He is like a monkey,” re- 
turned Wan Fing. His voice was hard and 
his face set. : 

“Ah!” An idea had flashed through the 
Bamboo Man’s mind. The brother went on 
with his narration. 

The result of the outrage was that an Im- 
perial order had gone forth, that the prop- 
erty of Wan King, the father of Wan Fong, 
and also the property of Wan Feng, called 
“The Bamboo Man,’ the Uncle of Wan 
Fong, should be confiscated by the officers of 
the Imperial Treasury, and both Wan Fing 
and Wan Fong and their families banished 
to another province. All this, because they 
had the misfortune to be related to a youth 
as disrespectful and disreputable as young 
Wan Fung. This order was to take effect 
on the ninth day of the following moon. 

The wife and young daughter of the Bam- 
boo Man burst into tears. They, too, loved 
dearly the bamboo country and their bamboo 
home. 

“Black was the day on which my son was 
born,” cried the father of Wan Fung. 

The Bamboo Man knocked the ashes from 
his pipe but said nothing. 

Presently his brother arose. 

“f must return’ to town,” said he, “and 
prepare to leave my home.” ‘“Tarry till the 
morn when I will accompany you,” said the 
Bamboo Man. 

“Nay, honorable elder brother,” dissented 
Wan Ting. “Much as I should appreciate 
your august company, I am not selfish 
enough to accept of it. You, too, have need 
to prepare for the days of sorrow and ban- 
ishment. 

“T would sooner yield up my life than my 
bamboo home,” answered the Bamboo Man, 
“but I do not believe there is any necessity 
to, yield either at present. Therefore, tarry, 
I pray you, till morn.” 
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For the Children 


The next morn, as the boat within which 
were the Bamboo Man and his brother, was 
proceeding down the river, the former in- 
quired as to whether his nephew, Wan Fong, 
was sensible of the punishment that was 
about to be meted to his father and uncle, 
because of him, Wan Fing made answer: 

“The affliction of our house has no knowl- 
edge of the order of banishment. The morn 
I taxed him with the outrage on the orchard 
he loudly and shamelessly denied his guilt, 
and as I have informed you, sought to ex- 
plain his absence from home that night. 
Naturally I waxed wrathful at such hardi- 
hood. I thrashed him so soundly that six 
canes were broken ere the task was done. 
Then exhausted, I flung him aside. He has 
not since been seen, and I hope never to be- 
hold his face again. The order of banish- 
ment was issued the following day.” 

“Brother,” suggested the Bamboo Man, 
“May it not be that the boy was sincere 
when he denied that he was the looter of the 
orchard? You once told me that he had the 
face to acknowledge his misdeeds.” 

“So,” responded Wan Fing 
“That may be, and I would not have thrashed 
him so unsparingly had he remained silent. 
But whether the truth or not is in his words, 
the thought that my son should have lived 
to make a reputation that alone can cause a 
crime to be imputed to him, embitters my 
heart all the more.” 

“Nevertheless,” observed the Bamboo Man, 
“if the boy is innocent, and it can be so 
proved, we, his relatives, cannot be made to 
suffer for the acts of those who are not of 
our kin.” 

“Tf it ean be proved he is innocent, hon- 
orable elder brother,” replied Wan Fing. 

When they had gone some miles down the 
river, the Bambop Man beached the boat, 
tied it up, and he and his brother proceeded 
on foot. Their path led through mountain 
scenery of exquisite beauty, but the men 
were too engrossed in mind to yield to its 
charm. 

Finally they entered a walled inclosure, 
a space between two cliffs of unequal size. 
The larger cliff was perforated with caverns, 
and its top, which was well fortified, proved 
a safe lookout, affording three points of view, 
one, the road by which they had ascended 
from the river, another, the valley in which 
was situated the orchard which had been 


robbed and the town of Sz-ui, and the third . 


looked down into the mysterious depths of 
an inaccessible ravine, covered with a dense 
growth of trees and shrubs. 

The Bamboo Man bade his brother make 
good use of his eyes in the direction of the 


musingly. 
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ravine. Wan Fing obeyed his instructions, 
and discovered to his surprise that the dark 
gorge was inhabited by.a large tribe of mon- 
keys, chattering and swinging and tossing 
one another here and there on the branches 
of the trees. 

‘Whoever would have dreamed of these 
animals living so close to town,’ exclaimed 
Wan Fing. 

A sheer precipice, which no man could 
climb, led up from the ravine, the descent 
from which on the other side led straight to 
the orchard. Clearly, but with few words, 
the Bamboo Man proved to his brother that 
it was the monkeys, and not his nephew, who 
had robbed the rich man of his fruits and 
nuts. In support of his contention, he 
showed them a trail of shells and husks 
leading up the hill from the orchard. No 
one had thought of examining that trail be- 
cause no one had known of the monkeys. 
And no man, even could he have climbed 
from the orchard to the top of the rayine, 
could have descended the sheer precipice on 
the other side and retained his hold on 
life. 

“My nephew may be wild,” said the Bam- 
boo Man, “but I would take his word be- 
fore that of many who are tamer, and I do 
not believe in hanging a man on his reputa- 
tion, much less a boy.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied the uncompromis- 
ing father, “if my son had not, throughout 
the years, acted like a monkey, he would not 
now be blamed for the acts of such animals.” 

“Hush,” said the Bamboo Man, “my 
nephew is hidden here.” 

“How do you know?” asked Wan Fing, 
whose ears were not so keen, 

“T hear his music. I have heard it before 
and have seen him make it, with a moistened 
finger and some flat stones.” 

Sure enough, faint and peculiar notes of 
music could be heard. 

The Bamboo Man smiled. 

“He is in this cave,” said he, indicating a 
cavern, the opening to which was filled with 
beautiful flowers and creepers, growing over 
and intertwining with each other. 

Wan Fing pushed the foliage aside, and 
darting into the cave, brought forth from its 
recesses a half-clad boy whose hands were 
full of flat stones and whose face serenely 
smiled. 

“Honorable Father,’ said he, “when 
within the cave I heard what my honorable 
uncle, who stood without, was pleased to say 
of-me. And since he believes me sincere, 
perhaps he will take my word for it, and 
you will take his, that I intend never again 
to be blamed for a monkey. 


Nature’s Cinderella 


‘BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


In recitations at Sunday school con- 
certs, and sometimes in play, you call 
yourselves by the names of flowers, say- 
ing, “I am a pansy,” or “I am a butter- 
cup.” Did you ever hear any one choose 
to be a leaf, just a plain green leaf? 

The plant makes the flowers and fruit, 
but they do not support it. Who gives 
it strength to grow and bear? Most of 
it comes from the leaves. The roots 
help, but the leaves are the great work- 
ers. Pick off the flowers and fruit, and 
you will leave the plant stronger rather 
than weaker; but keep picking off the 
leaves and the plant will die, for without 
them it would starve. Out of the air the 
leaf takes the qialities which, with the 
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help of the sunlight, it changes into the 
substances out of which are made wood 
and bark, flowers and fruit. 

The leaf is not often admired, seldom 
is praised as are the fruit and flowers, 
because it is not as beautiful and palat- 
able as they are; but it does the hard 
work without which there could be no 
flowers and fruit. Who will be the 


“prince to honor nature’s Cinderella, the 


green leaf? Praise them, these hard- 
working leaves. All honor also to boys 
and girls, who are not as showy as some 
others, but like the leaves, do the work 
that makes home, and chureh, and school 
and the world more beautiful and fruit- 
ful. 
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Lesson for July 23 
2 Chron. 34: 1-13 


Josiah’s Devotion to God 


The story of the discovery and the reform is told in 2 Kings 
22 and 28, and these chapters should be read carefully, and 
allowed to make their natural impression upon the mind, be- 
fore the study of the story as told by the Chronicler is entered 
upon. The inevitable impression made by the story in Kings 
is that the discovery of the law book led to the reformation. 
The king, thrown into consternation by its high demands which 
the people are universally violating, summons a great convoca- 
tion at Jerusalem; and there a covenant with the national God 
is solemnly entered into, binding the people to walk according 
to the demands of the discovered book. The result is a reforma- 
tion—of at least a temporary kind—on a great national scale; 
the high places, which had done so much to encourage idola- 
trous worship, are declared henceforth illegal, and the symbols 
of idolatry destroyed. 

It is characteristic of the fundamental difference between 
the books of Kings and 
Chronicles that the latter in- 
verts the order of these 
events, and places the ref- 
ormation before the discoy- 
ery of the book, on which, 
according to Kings, the ref- 


Teaching Points 


It is wisdom to decide early for God. 
yet young, in the siateenth year of his age, he began to, seek 
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Kings 238: 29ff.). His reign is one of the few which the his- 
torians in Kings and Chronicles discuss with any considerable 
detail, and the reason is here as always that events of im- 
portance to religion occurred during the reign. The goodness 
of Josiah’s disposition, stimulated no doubt by members of the 
progressive party, manifested itself. definitely in his sixteenth 
year, by an earnest interest in religion—an interest which, 
four years afterwards, took the practical form of a definite 
attempt to rid Judah and Jerusalem of the idolatries which had 
been so generously encouraged by his father and grandfather. 

How elaborate that idolatry was we see from the words 
used in vs. 3 and 4 to describe it. It was practiced in the so- 
called high places throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and it was the impossibility of controlling or purifying 
the worship on those high places that led, as we shall see in 
our next lesson, to their abolition later in the reign of Josiah, 
and to the centralization of the worship in Jerusalem. Many, 
perhaps most of the high places on which Israel worshiped had 
formerly been occupied by 
the Baal-worshiping Canaan- 
ites, and it was almost in- 
evitable that the Baal wor- 
ship there practiced should 
infect Israel’s worship of 
Jehovah. 


“While Josiah was 


ormation was based. Before 
we seek to discover the mo- 
tive for this inversion, it is 
well to point out that his- 
torical probability is alto- 
gether on the side of the 
story as told in Kings. If 
the reformation had already 
preceded the discovery of the 
book, there is no reason why 
the demands of the book 
when read should have 
thrown the king into con- 
sternation. It is to be noted 
that, in the concluding 
verse of the chapter (‘‘and 
Josiah took away all the 
abominations,  etc.’’) the 
Chronicler practically ad- 
mits that the reformation 
followed the discovery of the 
book (2 Chron. 34: 33). 
How are we to account, 
then, for his inversion of 
the events? No doubt be- 
cause it was unnatural to 
suppose that Josiah, who 
had, “begun to seek God 
while he was yet young” 


the God of his father.’ Doubtless Josiah had been well trained 
in lis youth by some member or members of the party that be- 
lieved in religious purity and progress; but just as he is enter- 
ing on manhood, he deliberately responds to all these gracious in- 
fluences and definitely decides for God. He has all his life be- 
fore him; he has no steps to retrace; and he can devote his 
strength entirely to the welfare of his country. Once and again 
wa see him inaugurating reform. If the whole of life is to be 
well and wisely spent, it must be given to God at the beginning. 
Only a fool, who wished to spoil his life, would postpone the 
day of decision. 


Reforms come gradually. Great abuses cun seldom or never 
be struck away at one blow. The attack upon iniquitous cus- 
toms has to be renewed again and again before the land can be 
swept clean. But if the men who lead the attack have been 
dedicated to the cause of truth and purity, religion and. justice, 
from their youth up; if they return to the fray undaunted and 
undesparing, victory will come in the end, if not to them, then 
to those who come after them. 


Piety must be practical. Josiah showed his piety by strik- 
ing vigorously at the ancient abuses which were dishonoring the 
name of religion and degrading the character of his people. 
There is much so-called religion that is absolutely inert: it does 
nothing, it gets nothing done. But religion worthy of the name 
must express itself in some kind of reformation. It will vigor- 
ously strive to rid society of its moral pests, to purify the reli- 
gious, the political, the social life, so that from end to end the 
land is sweet and clean. 


This, we know, is exactly 
what happened; but during 
this particular period the 
purity of the Hebrew reli- 
gion would be assailed from 
other quarters also. ‘The 
long subjection of Judah to 
Assyria would go a _ long 
way to shake the confidence 
of “the people of the land’’ 
in their national God; an- 
cient superstitions would re- 
vive and new homage would 
be paid: to the manifestly 
powerful gods of Assyria. 
It is all this motley worship, 
half Canaanite, half Assy- 
rian, that is represented as 
being assailed by Josiah. 

(Vs. 8-14.) These verses 
begin the story of the discov- 
ery of the book of the law in 
621 B.C., six years after 
the reformation which we 
have just been considering. 
In Kings, as we have seen, 
the reformation follows and 
is based upon the book. It 
was during the repair of the 


(384: 3) in the eighth year 
of his reign and the six- 
teenth of his age, should 
have postponed the reformation till he had been eighteen years 
on the throne (2 Kings 22:3). But it would be unjust to the 
Chronicler to set aside, as having no historical value whatever, 
his two definite statements, that “in the eighth year of his 
reign he began to seek after the God of David his father; and 
in the twelfth year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem of 
the high places, and the Asherim, and the graven images, and 
the molten images.” It is quite possible that these dates repre- 
sent two definite stages of progress on the way to the reforma- 
ion which was ultimately consummated by the finding of the 
book. 

Four years later, the death of the Assyrian Ashurbanipal, 
whose vassal Judah was, would inspire Josiah with a certain 
sense of freedom, and very probably with the desire to project 
reforms. So while it cannot be made probable that the great 
reformation preceded the discovery of the law book, the Chron- 
icler is no doubt right—though it has been too much the fash- 
ion to doubt his testimony—in suggesting that the great refor- 
mation had been preceded by earlier attempts at reform. This 
is the implication of the careful statement in v. 3 that Josiah 
“began” to purge Judah and Jerusalem. 

(Vs. 1-7.) Josiah was eight years old when in 689 B.C. 
he began to reign, and he reigned for thirty-one years, falling 
in 608 on the field of Megiddo in battle with the Egyptians (2 


temple that the book was 

discovered; and in connec- 

tion with the repairs the 
Chronicler characteristically assigns to the Levites and the 
singers a very prominent place (v. 12f.). 

We can well suppose that after two such reigns as those of 
Manasseh and Amon the temple was much in need of purifica- 
tion and renovation (cf. v. 11) ; work had to be done both upon 
the stone and the timber. Manasseh, as we know, had actually 
gone to the length of building altars for all the host of heaven 
in the very courts of the temple itself (2 Kings 21: 5), and 
Amon had but too faithfully followed in his footsteps. So— 
according to the Chronicler—after idolatry had’ been abolished 
throughout the land, the king sent three state officials, the 
royal secretary, the mayor of Jerusalem and the chancellor, to 
direct the repairs of the temple. Repairs cost money, and this 
was secured by contributions from the people of Judah and 
also of what once had been the Northern Kingdom. Here the 
Levites appear as collecting the money, just as they do later 
in their capacity of overseers of the workmen (vy. 12). The 
singers or musicians are also mentioned in connection with 
the oversight of the work, though it is difficult to sée what part 
they are expected to play; probably there should be no break 
between vs. 12 and 13, and the idea will then be that they 
superintended certain aspects of the work. All this important 
work was faithfully done, and in the course of it, Hilkiah, the 
priest, found the great book of which we shall hear more. 
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God’s Glorious Power 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Glory of Power. No one of us, I 
suppose, has failed to have dreams of what 
he would like to do, if great, or if divine 
power were put into his hands. And char- 
acter stands revealed in these imaginations 
of the heart of what we would accomplish, 
if our will were power and law. In the 
Arab story, the tailor is taken into the 
Caliph’s palace. For the amusement of the 
real Father of the Faithful for a whole 
morning his will is law. What would we 
do with such a sudden empowering? ‘The 
psalmist tells us what is the glory of God’s 
power, “Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth 
lovingkindness; for thou renderest to every 
man according to his work.” That justice 
is the glory of God’s power. And when we 
turn to the Gospel, we find the lovingkind- 
ness that issues in justice, issuing in mercy 
also. 


Power and Will. <A necessary effort of 
our age is to keep the thoughts of power and 
will from falling apart. The trend of sci- 
ence, that deals so largely with mechanical 
forces, and still more the trend of daily ex- 
perience, that fixes our work among mate- 
rial things, persuades us to think in terms 
of mechanics and not in terms of personality. 
But God is not divided from his works. His 
glorious power does not mean something at 
the end of a lever or a wire. For the Chris- 
tian the final word of might is will. “He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded and 
it stood fast.’ We are to think of God as 
still speaking and commanding, the under- 
lying reality of all appearances. More and 
more the researches of men seem to atten- 
uate the underlying substance of the appar- 
ently unyielding world and more and more 
the power that moves within it appeals to us 
as a mystery. 


God’s Will Our Confidence. The experi- 
ence of communion with God throws new 
light upon the problems of his power. When 
a child hears of his father’s successes, he 
feels a joy of ownership in them. When he 
hears words of doubt in regard to that 
father’s ways he meets them by the fruits 
of his own experience. Why should we not 
rejoice in the mysterious elements of power 
that reveal themselves to our senses and 
grow in our imaginations? We are a part 
of it all and we are related to the maker 
and sustainer of it. We Christians should 
haye a sense of serene enjoyment in the 
presence of all power and beauty. That is 
our right—the right of faith and love. 


God’s Power in Moral Life. The mani- 
festation of the power of God is nowhere so 
evident as in the moral life of man. Here 
the divine will speaks to the human and 
man is confronted with a glorious power of 
righteousness. In the material world we 
have climbed to wondrous heights of attain- 
ment. We send messages thrilling across 
the seas. We build great ships. We move 
millions of men to and fro each day. We 
throw down hills and build walls like hills in 
our cities. Shall God be content with these 
enlargements of our activity and not seek a 
corresponding enlargement of our souls in 
righteousness? Man’s conscience is a testi- 
mony of God’s ambition for you and me, 
that we may rise to his own glorious power 
of righteousness. 


topic for July 16-22. 
Col. 1: 1-25. In 


Prayer meeting 
God’s Glorious Power. 
ereation. In upholding. In the works of 
man. In conscience. In the character of 
Christ. God’s power in us for overcoming. 


Closet and Altar 


GOD’s HAND IN WORLD CHANGES 


He changeth the times and the sea- 
sons; hé removeth kings and setteth up 
kings; he giveth wisdom unto the wise, 
and knowledge to them that have under- 
standing; he revealeth the deep and 
secret things; he knoweth what is in the 
darkness, and the light dwelleth with 
him.— Dan. 2: 21, 22. 


These successive silencings of the great 
leaders are a strange though it would 
seem a necessary part of our spiritual 
evolution. The eternal unfolding needs 
new agents for its each successive phase. 
Were Augustine or Francis or Luther or 
Wesley to be given back to the church 
today they would be only a bewilder- 
ment and a failure. To be of any use 
they would require either a _ reconsti- 
tuted mind or a reconstituted world. 
Each. age must breed its own leaders, 
seek its own-spiritual nourishment, work 
out its own salvation.—/. Brierley. 


From death comes light, from pain be- 


atitude. 

Chide not at loss, for out of loss comes 
gain;, , 

Chide not at grief, for ’tis the soul’s 
best food. 


—Robert Buchanan. 


What could the Lord do without death 
when he has so little space to. work 
upon on the face of the globe? Death is 
a necessity. If emigration relieves the 
congestion of nations, so death relieves 
the congestion of the globe. Death is 
servant, not master.—Joseph Parker. 


For one man to do too much for the 
world is in one sense the whole world’s 
loss. So, it may be, God withdraws his 
workers even when their hands are full- 
est and their souls most ripe: to fill the 
vacancies with still growing men, and 
enrich with many for the loss of one.— 
Henry Drummond. 


Though we fail indeed, 
You—I—a score of such weak workers— 
He 
Fails never. If He cannot work by us, 
He will work over us. 
—Blizabeth B. Browning. 


How good is it that, though new chap- 
ters go on with our life’s story, and peo- 
ple drop out whom we have loved, and 
incidents change so that it seems quite 
like another tale, yet the real plot is spir- 
itual and eternal.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Save us, O Lord, from all disheartenment 
in the changes cf the earth, being well 
assured that, though we perish, thy purpose 
shall be accomplished in thine own right 
time. Enable us unfeignedly to believe, 
when some whom we would lean upon 
depart, that thou failest never and there is 
neither faltering nor discouragement with 
thee. Thy will be done in all the changes 
of our time; and evermore thy will be done! 
Forgive the frequent selfishness of our peti- 
tions and grant us ever that which is best 
for our spirit’s life. We thank thee, that 
thou hast made us welcome to thine own 
heart, though thou hast not made our con- 
tinuance needful for the world’s going on. 
Thou who dost raise up men and remove 
them according to thy just and loving will, 
O, let thy kingdom come! Let our eyes see 
it, and our hands have part! In the name 
of Christ, Amen. 


- of stewardship. 


15 July 1911 


Lessons from the Animals 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, July 23-29 


BY BOLFE COBLEIGH 


Lessons from the Animals. Ps. 104: 10- 
31. (If convenient, an outdoor meeting.) 

God in Nature. It is a wholesome thing 
to live much in the great out of doors, The 
vacation season serves us well in rest and 
change, but not less in opportunity for a 
broader, purer vision of God in his world. 
Wild animal life in its harmonious environ- 
ment of field and wood and stream, old 
ocean and the everlasting hills all have a 
divine message for us; all reveal the won- 
drous ways of God in nature. We think 
more clearly and act with more of wisdom 
and justice when we let the pure, free things 
of nature displace for a time the commer- 
cial and the artificial. 


Animal Virtues. Study of animals should 
stimulate virtues that we need to cultivate. 
Every creature, little or big—four-footed 
beast, winged bird, reptile, fish or insect— 
each obeys an instinct governed by divine 
wisdom. When we seek wisdom from the 
animals, we get some of the supreme wis- 
dom expressed through them. As you have 
opportunity, see how much you can learn 
from animals. For instance, consider the in- 
dustry of the ant and the beayer, the pro- 
vision made for the future by the squirrel 
and the bee, the timely migration of the 
birds, the caution and cunning of the fox, 
the faithfulness of the horse, the loyalty of 
the dog, the maternal devotion and paternal 
protection of most animals. All of these 
and more ought to stimulate virtues that 
may be lagging or weak in ourselves. Note 
how successfully crises are met by creatures 
that prepare for them and, on the other 
hand, how pitiful is the predicament of the 
creatures that look not forward to the future. . 


Responsibility. Responsibility is one of 
the great words of the language. Human 
life can only be interpreted aright in terms 
Animals come and go and, 
be they wise or stupid, gentle or fierce, 
pretty or loathsome, destructive or useful, we 
cannot blame them much for what they fail 
to do and be, because they do not possess 
the gifts God gives to man alone. To whom 
much is given much shall be required. Let 
the animals which do so well with the talents 
committed to them emphasize anew the les- 
sons of responsibility, the great privileges 
and duties of stewardship. 


Fret Not. Jesus taught with the beauti- 
ful symbolism of nature the folly of worry 
and the lesson of faith in God’s care. If he 
creates and keeps, feeds and warms the dumb 
creatures of the field and wood, how much 
more will he make all things work together 
for our good, because he is our Father, we 
are his children, we partake of the divine 
likeness and share in the immortal spirit. 
Fear and worry spoil many a life and im- 
pair the effectiveness of much that we try 
and try hard to do. The poise and the 
power of a life of full faith in God are 
among the finest possessions of men. 


Joy. How much we miss of the joy of 
life. O the wonder of it, the pity of it! 
that we can go through this beautiful world 
of singing birds and humming bees and crea- 
tures innumerable giving mute: but eloquent 
expression to pure joy, and enter not into 
the joy of the world. Read over and over 
again the Psalms of David; look for the 
beautiful in life; make others happy; look 
for light in the darkness; rejoice in life. 
God grant that creatures who know not the 
higher joys of intellect and spirit may not 
put us to shame in their rejoicing. “Rejoice 
in the Lord alway, and again I say rejoice.” 
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Among the New Books 


The West in the East 


Between Hast and West yawns a great 
gulf of ignorance. A few on both sides are 
interested to look or travel across and make 
studies, but the mass of Oriental peoples 
hardly know that West exists, while a vast 
majority of Americans, it may be feared, 
ignorantly despise all forms of national life 
and habit but their own. To afford material 
for a saner and broader view of Oriental 
life is one of the purposes which induced 
Mr. Price Collier to write an account of his 
impressions in travel, The West in the Hast 
(Scribner’s. $1.50), in a journey which 
led him from India to Burma, to the coast 
towns of China and to Japan, returning by 
way of Korea, Manchuria and the Siberian 

' Railroad. 

Mr. Collier established relations with 
leaders of authority and influence in all 
these countries. He was a guest of British 
high officials and of native rulers. He has 
an intelligent appreciation of the valueto 
be obtained from the study of history and of 
lessons which may be learned in a forecast 
for the future. His chapters not only con- 
tain, but suggest thought in regard to the 
great issues which are now on trial or soon 
are to be in the settlement of far Hastern 
questions of politics and commerce. He has 
an enthusiastic admiration for the results 

-and methods of the British government in 
India, but fears that English political sen- 
timentalism is already endangering the em- 
pire. He likes and admires the Chinese, and 
admires without liking the Japanese in his 
capacity as an organizer and master of col- 
onies. 

If one cannot agree with some of his con- 
clusions and with his sense of relative val- 
ues, especially in regard to the work of the 
missionaries, whose character he admires, 

- but whose work he considers vain or mis- 
chievous, at least the clarity, force and 
broad overlook of these pages hold attention 
and afford much material for afterthought 
and study. The writer is a level-minded, 
farseeing and _ self-respecting * American, 
whose aim is to prepare his countrymen for 
the difficulties and possible contests which 
are before them in their réle as supporters 
of the Monroe Doctrine and participants in 
the growing world contest for commercial 
opportunity and supremacy. 


Irish Songs 


Whoever is interested in folk music and 
folk poetry will be delighted with a recent 
account of Hrin’s songs. Music is Ireland’s 
own speech. Sung to the harp these old 
‘songs have in them all the pathos and beauty 
of the sad history of that land. In The Song 
Lore of Ireland, by Redfern Mason (Wes- 
sels & Bissell. $2.00 net) is to be found 
the history of the Irish harp from the days 
when Cull first got the idea from the wind 
playing upon the strung sinews of a dead 
whale upon the beach, on through the cen- 
turies when the cry of every Irishman ir 
his day of grief was that of Albanach: 


“Bring unto me the harp of my’ king, 
Until upon it I forget my grief.” 


The harp was for many a year the one joy 
of the Irish patriot in his longing for self- 
expression. 


“There is no heart’s desire 
Can be felt by a king 

That thy hand cannot snatch 
From the soul of the string.” 


So our author traces the history of the 
instrument down to the sadder days when 
Queen Blizabeth wrote to Lord Barrymore 
ordering him, “to hang the harpers wherever 
found and destroy their instruments.” 


A most illuminative chapter upon the na- 
ture of Irish music is followed by an an- 
thology of Irish airs, the music of which is 
given, and which includes plow songs, love 
songs, work songs and even the frightful 
cry of the banshee expressed in musical 
notes. d 

Nowhere else has such a popular and yet 
scholarly account of Irish songs been at- 
tempted. Any one interested in music, any 
one interested in folk-lore, any one inter- 
ested in Ireland will be “after reading this 
book and loving it.” J. H. Park, 


Summer Stories 


Light comedy of a most entertaining sort 
is Mr. Joseph C Lincoln’s The Woman- 
Haters (Appleton. $1.25 net). The scene 
is a lonely lighthouse, five miles from any- 
where, on the ocean side of his favorite Cape 
Cod. The keeper is one of Mr. Lincoln’s 
characteristic sailors-on-shore. There drifts 
to the foot of his gravel bluff a young man 
brought up in luxury but desirous of con- 
cealing his ill luck in trying to make his 
own way through an unsympathetic world. 
Both captain and college graduate are 
manly fellows and the contrast of their social 
upbringings affords abundant opportunities 
for humorous situations. Both profess to 
be woman-haters, in each case owing to an 
unfortunate experience with an individual 
woman. ‘To them in their loneliness come a 
young lady and her housekeeper and chap- 
eron in the sole adjoining cottage. The in- 
evitable consequences carry on the comedy 
to its fitting end. The simplicity of the 
scene and the fewness of the characters 
afford the author an unusual opportunity for 
pure fun-making of which he avails himself 
with remarkable success. 

Those who loved Kate Langley Bosher’s 
“Mary Cary” expected and desired a story 
of her love and marriage as its sequel, for 
Mary was one of the marrying kind and was 
certain to have lovers if she lived. That the 
sequel, Miss Gibbie Gault (Harper. $1.20 
net), is quite as effective as the earlier 
book, would be too much to claim. Standing 
on its own merits, however, the story is en- 
joyable, abounding in lovable characters and 
shrewd characterizations. It returns to the 
sleepy Virginian village, somewhat awak- 
ened by Mary Cary’s own activities, and 
slightly more in touch with the larger mod- 
ern world. Miss Gibbie Gault is an unmar- 
ried woman of wealth, who does good by 
stealth and awakens at last to find it fame, 
and Mary was her .confidante. Between 
them they stir up the town magnates and 
topple down ancient abuses. Mary, after 
the manner of all right romance, has a good 
lover and a bad one, and the clash of their 
differing activities affords part of the inter- 
est in the story. 

No book written during the present gen- 
eration has proved the mother of such a 
teeming progeny as “I'he Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Every now and then the weary critic has 
eried, “This is the end !’’—then, lo, another! 
And some of these nestlings are good, very 
good. H. B. Marriott Watson has just given 
one to the world which easily ranks among 
the best of these followers after greatness— 
Alice of Astra (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
There are all the original hall-marks: a little 
German kingdom, a wandering Wnglishman, 
a substituted monarch, a tall princess with 
red hair—oh, that she might be greon-naired 
next trip or even black !—prisons, shootings, 
spies and a coronation. This particular 
Englishman comes into the kingdom with a 
mysterious, dying lady in his arms. Imme- 
diately things whiz. The plot is intricate, 
yet the reader, even a stupid one, will guess 
the essentials long before the hero, whose 


keen intelligence is dwelt on emphatically. 

A light, pleasant piece of fiction is Master 
and Maid, by L. Allen Harker (Scribner’s. 
$1.25 net). It is not concerned with any 
darkly complicated characters or any un- 
wholesome “problems.” A jolly little Irish 
girl finds herself consigned: by a rather irre- 
sponsible parent to the care of a bachelor 
schoolmaster. A household of fifty boys, 
presided over by the severest of maiden 
housekeepers, does not readily assimilate the 
addition. The process is distracting to the 
Master, but most entertaining to the Maid, 
and likewise to the reader, who is bound to 
rejoice in the foreseen solution of all the 
difficulties. 

A delightfully impossible story in which a 
young man from New York City sails up the 
Hudson in a private steam’ yacht for the 
purpose of kidnapping a twelve-year-old girl 
is told in Captivating Mary Carstairs, by 
Henry Second (Small, Maynard. $1.30 
net). It turns out that the “little girl” is 
a grown up and fascinating young lady and 
the enterprise suddenly becomes involved in 
various difficulties which make it the cen- 
ter of observation for the entire country. 
The situation is. absurd, ridiculous, but 
amusing. 

A good detective story is told by Carolyn 
Wells, in The Gold Bag (Lippincott. $1.20 
net). A wealthy man is found murdered in 
his own house. A niece, very attractive, of 
course, is supposed by some to be the guilty 
person, because she becomes the heiress of 
her uncle on his death. The detective, who 
carries on the investigation, follows up the 
various clews and tells the story. But fin- 
ally the famous Fleming Stone, an American 
Sherlock Holmes, who has appeared before 
in Miss Wells’s stories, is called in to solve 
the mystery. This is a first-class tale of its 
kind. 


Stories for Boys 


True stories, exciting enough to satisfy 
any boy’s thirst for the heroic, are well told 
in Famous Scouts, by Charles H. L. Johns-~ 
ton (Page. $1.50). The characters range 
from Israel Putnam of Revolutionary fame 
to Buffalo Bill. The sketches of Daniel 
Boone and of Lewis and Clarke are partic- 
ularly successful because of the judicious 
selection and arrangement of material. But 
some men of less fame—like Wild Bill 
Hickok, a Civil War hero—are described in 
vivid fashion. Moral reflections are some- 
times obtrusive, but boys have a happy fac- 
ulty for skipping. 

A well-construeted romance of American 
life stretching from Washington’s youthful 
journey to Ohio to Wolfe’s capture of Que- 
bee is found in The Path of Glory, by Paul 
L. Haworth (Little, Brown. $1.25). The 
hero is a Virginian of the mountain country, 
the heroine the daughter of a French com- 
mander. Indians, half-breeds, backwoods- 
men and the leaders of government in Que- 
bee all appear as actors in a lively, enter- 
taining and adventurous story. Boys will 
delight in it and get a good outline of the 
history in reading it. 

The thrilling experiences of two boys ma- 
rooned on a volcanic island in the South 
Seas are narrated by Herbert Strang, in 
Palm Tree Island (Doran. $1.25 net). The 
boys are shipwrecked, then deserted by the 
mutinous sailors who escape with them and 
return again to make trouble. Less fortu- 
nate than Robinson Crusoe these boys have 
no tools, no boat, not even planks from the 
wrecked vessel to help them begin the new 
life. Exercising ingenuity, pluck and hard 
work on material provided by nature, they 
manage to make spears, bows and arrows, 
earthen pots, rush baskets and other neces- 
sary articles, of which pen and ink sketches 
are given in the book. Devil-fishes, wild 
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dogs and savages are troublesome, but the 
boys overcome all obstacles. 

A first-class story of college life is The 
Young Pitcher, by Zane Grey (Harpers. 
$1.25), in which Ken Ward, the hero of 
The Young Forester, is the central figure. 
The ’Varsity team being ruled out by the 
“athletic faculty,” on the ground of profes- 
sionalism, it becomes the hard task of the 
coach to train a new-team. How this is 
done is the theme of the story. Young Ken, 
though a freshman, turns out to be a natural 
pitcher and the account of the final great 
games of the new nine is as good as any- 
thing ever written on the subject. 

Hunting with the camera is exciting 
enough if one may judge by the adventures 
of a Connecticut man and two boys, de- 
scribed by Herbert K. Job in The Blue 
Goose Chase (Baker & Taylor. $1.25 net). 
This party of three spent a Christmas vaca- 
tion looking for blue geese in the swamps 
and bayous of Louisiana and making hun- 
dreds of photographs of this and other varie- 
ties of game. Mr. Job says that the route 
of the journey and most of the incidents are 
taken from an actual trip. There are sey- 
eral good photographs. 

The recent death of George Cary Eggles- 
ton gives peculiar interest to What Hap- 
pened at Quasi (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50), the last of this favorite author’s long 
series of books for boys. It is a lively story 
of the adventures of four boys in a dory, 
cruising along the coast of South Carolina. 
They discover and help break up a camp of 
smugglers, are tossed about by an earth- 
quake, marooned upon a lonely island from 
which they escape upon a catamaran, and 
have various other exciting experiences, all 
ending fortunately. It is a good example of 
the author’s satisfactory work for boys, with 
a judicious mingling of instruction and en- 
tertainment. 

The making of a cattle ranch, from the 
initial. step to the triumphant conclusion 
and the training and maturing of two orphan 
boys from abject poverty to full-handed in- 
dependence, is the story told by Andy 
Adams in Wells Brothers, The Young Cat- 
tle Kings (Houghton Mifflin. $1.20 net). 
It is a stirring tale of pluck, perseverance 
and endurance. The boys, induced by 
friends among the cattlemen to start a 
ranch, have a hard time at first and the 
account of their severe first winter, with its 
blizzards and wolves, is thrilling. We see 
the best side of the rough men who drive 
the eattle over the prairies, and it is very 
attractive. Special mention should be made 
of the interesting photographic illustrations 
by Erwin WB. Smith. 

The Crimson Rambler boys appear again 
in Oamp St. Dunstan, by Warren L. Hldred 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). — This 
is the story of a summer camp ‘on Lake 
Sebago in Maine. An element of mystery 
enters into this narrative, some important 
papers lost and found; but for the most part 
it describes the sports and games, schemes, 
jokes and laughable experiences likely to 
happen in such a gathering of good-natured, 
clean, lively and healthy schoolboys. 


In how many ways can the same fishing 
story be told without losing its charm? 
The Log of the North Shore Olub, by Kirk- 
land B. Alexander (Putnam. $1.25), is a 
narrative of several years of fishing expedi- 
tions to the rivers and lakes north of Lake 
Superior, a string of stories about new sites, 
new camps and new trout streams or pools. 
The scenery varies, of course, but the essen- 
tial thing is constantly repeated and yet 
each time it quickens the pulse and stirs the 
blood. The author is as good a writer as 
he is a fisherman, and this spicy little book, 
with its forty illustrations, should capture 
the public. 
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Federation Seed Sowing in the Prairie States 


First Fruits and Crop Prospects 


When the man of the world asks, “What 
does this moyement for Protestant Church 
Federation cost and what does it come to?” 
it must .be honestly confessed that it costs 
an immense amount of seed-sowing not yet 
come to much harvest. An up-to-date map 
of the Middle West, the central district of 
the Federal Council, shows only spots here 
and there where the seed has caught at all. 
This survey is for those who want to walk 
by sight and deals with only the few scat- 
tered oases where first fruits have been 
reaped and a number of green spots where 
the visible blades are growing toward the 
kernel and the ripened cluster. 


WISCONSIN IN THE LEAD 


The spot which can be pointed to with 
the most pride on the federation map of 
the prairie states is Sparta, Wis. The fed- 
eration there began in a tentative way, five 
or six years ago, by an arrangement between 
the Baptist and Congregational churches to 
unite their services in the latter’s building, 
until such time as the Congregational pas- 
toral committee should be neady to report a 
candidate for its vacant pulpit. Meanwhile 
they agreed to share with the Baptists the 
ministry and maintenance of their pastor, 
Rev. F. W. W. Pugh. The arrangement 
proved so satisfactory that no move was 
made by the Congregationalists to get an- 
other pastor, until Mr. Pugh accepted a call 
elsewhere. A mutual agreement that his 
successor should be a Congregationalist led, 
about a year ago, to the call of Rev. H. R. 
Hogan. The fear that the Baptist congre- 
gation would secede with a change of leader, 
has proven groundless. They remain as 
loyal to the union as when the pastor was 
one chosen from the ranks of their denomi- 
national ministry. The notable feature of 
this federal union is that it was not com- 
pelled by poverty. Both congregations were 
able to do a good work. They, discovered, 
however, that they could do better by the 
community in federation, and the fact that 
in the missionary causes of the two denom- 
inations, each contingent is a better base of 
supplies than when the two congregations 
worshiped separately, leaves outside denom- 
inational dissenters no good ground for 
bringing pressure for divorce proceedings. 


PLAN APPEALED TO ROSINDALE FARMERS 


The successful experiment at Sparta has 
set church people to thinking all over Wis- 
consin. The farmers of Rosindale kept their 
eyes on this federation, but were cautious 
not to commit themselves until they had a 
chance to see how it would weather a change 
in pastoral leadership. There was no need 
to marry in haste and repent at leisure, for 
the two local churches, Congregational and 
Methodist, were getting along very well 
apart. Rosindale is one of the most pros- 
perous rural communities in the state, and 
the average farmer has money to spend for 
anything he thinks worth while. But few 
farmers like to squander their money, and 
two separate chureh establishments, where 
one would do, looked like extravagance. 
They talked the matter over and decided to 
have one church. Which one, they left to a 
committee of arbitration consisting of Gen- 
eral Superintendent Sheldon, Congregation- 
alist, District Superintendent Carmichael, 
Methodist, and Rev. L. P. Peeke, Presbyte- 
rian pastor in Fond du Lac. 

The finding of this committee was that 
the united church should be Congregational, 
with the special proviso, “that in the next 
case ‘arising of a union between Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Bpiscopal churches, 
the decision awarded in this case shall, in 


order that neither denomination may seem 
to be despoiled, have influence in deciding 
the case for the other party.” 

In the findings this statement appears: 
“We venture to predict that this is only the 
first of many such unions which will be con- 
summated in the future.” In a spirit of 
fair play, it was arranged that the pastor of 
the united church should be until the next 
annual conference, at least, the pastor of 
the Methodist church. 

The working of the same spirit and: the 
good offices of Rev. H. A. Miner have 
brought about a recent federation of two 
churches in the neighboring town of Prince- 
ton and negotiations have been begun be- 
tween two old and important urban churches 
in the same general region. If carried 
through, this will remedy overlapping in the 
center of the city and overlooking of the 
religious needs of a large population in an 
outlying district inadequately churehed. In 
a town of 6,000 further north, the Sparta 
plan is receiving serious and favorable con- 
sideration. The local sentiment is for a re- 
union of Baptists and Congregationalists 
who would never have become two bands, 
except for pressure from outside and a large 
outlay of missionary money which those who 
made it now confess a denominational waste 
of trust funds. 


THREE I0WA CHURCHES WANT TO FEDERATE 


In April a call came to the Chicago head- 
quarters of the Federal, Council for help in 
forming a federation between three churches 
in Dyersville, Io.: Protestant Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian. In 
a visit to the field, District Secretary C. B. 
Bacon found the congregations desirous to 
get together for common worship, but unable 
without guidance to agree upon a plan of 
union. The question of liturgy was the 
chief point of difficulty. Seeretary Bacon 
recommended the use of the Prayer-Book 
service in full, when the worship should be 
conducted by an Episcopal minister, with 
an abridged form on other occasions. This 
media via between the usage of the litur- 
gically and the less liturgically trained mem- 
bers of the proposed union congregation 


‘seemed to solve the local difficulty and the 


federation seems likely to go into effect with 
the full approval of the higher authorities in 
the three denominations involved and with a 
cordial spirit of co-operation in the com- 
munity. “It’s the thing to do and the only 
thing to do,” said one of the leaders. The 
federation has not passed the experimental 
stage, but there is, at least, prospect of suc- 
cess which has more than local significance. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN LEADING IN GARY 


Although the Hpiscopal’ Church has not 
fully committed itself to the program of the 
Federal Council in national organization, it 
is.an Episcopal clergyman who has the fed- 
eration movement most at heart in a place 
where its application is much needed. The 
missionary work in the new manufacturing 
center just south of Chicago, with a present 
aggregate, population of nearly half a mil- 
lion, has been hitherto wastefully competi- 
tive and woefully ineffective. Federations 
are being formed in several contiguous cities 
in the Calumet region to prevent further 
overlapping and overlooking and the Bpisco- 
pal rector at Gary, Rev. Mr. Applegate, is 
throwing himself into the movement with 
complete sympathy and great energy. 

“we mt. C. 


The humble man, though he suffer con- 
fusion, hath yet much peace; for that he 
resteth on God, and not on the world.— 
Thomas a@ Kempis. 
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The Onward March of the Sunday Schools 


Thirteenth International Convention at San Francisco 


For years San Francisco Protestants were 
desirous of securing a convention of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association for 
their city. Nine years ago it was talked of, 
six years ago the delegation to the Toronto 
Convention was instructed to “boost” for 
San Francisco and did so effectively. The 
disaster of 1906 seemed, for a time, to make 
impossible the entertainment of.such a body. 
But by 1908 San Franciscans had recoy- 
ered their courage and the city was on the 
high way to restoration. Therefore the local 
delegation to the Louisville convention of 
that year was instructed to bring the con- 
vention to this city in 1911. Los Angeles, 
which also desired to entertain the conven- 
tion, graciously supported San Francisco, as 
did also the Pacific Coast states. The bold- 
ness of the request in view of what. had 
happened appealed to the Sunday school peo- 
ple and it was unanimously voted to accept 
the invitation. This confidence in them put 
the Sunday school workers of Northern Cal- 
ifornia upon their mettle, and it was de- 
termined to make the 1911 convention one 
of the best—and it was. It was well man- 
aged, fully financed and smoothly adminis- 
tered. ‘The International officers bore pub- 
lic witness to the efficient work of the local 
committee. 


ADORNING THE MEETING PLACE 


The greatest difficulty encountered was a 
place of meeting. San Francisco has as yet 
no permanent building with space great 
enough to properly house large conventions. 


But the committee solved this problem by 


renting a wooden structure known as the 
Coliseum. The building is unattractive ex- 
ternally and internally, but artistic taste 
and willing hands transformed the barnlike 
interior into an attractive auditorium, 
bunting and foliage being used in abund- 
ance and great bouquets of roses and other 
flowers being placed advantageously on the 
rail of the platform. Across the auditorium 
at the north end was built a platform ac- 
commodating a thousand persons, with a 
speakers’ stand well in front. Above and at 
the rear of the platform was placed a scroll 
bearing these sentences: ‘‘Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,” and “We 
have seen His star in the west and have 
come to worship him.’’ In the center of the 
scroll was painted a large open Bible with 
A cross superimposed upon it bearing the 
words, “Life, Light and Power.” 


ing upon them the statistics of childhood 
and the enrollment of children in the Sunday 
schools. : 

A generous space had been screened off 
from the auditorium at the south end for 
the use of the denominational publishing 
houses, where all manner of Sunday school 
equipment was displayed, also an exhibit of 
the International Association. This part of 
the building was visited by thousands every 
day. The auditorium seated about 7,000 and 
was filled at all the evening sessions. Seven 


- churches and the Y. M. C. A. building were 


_ tained at the railroad stations. 


used for departmental sections in session 
simultaneously. The incoming delegates 
were met on the trains by the reception com- 
mittees and registration booths were main- 
Messengers 
were on hand to lead the visitors to hotels, 
and every caré for the comfort of the dele- 


gates was exercised. j 


NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENT 


The cost of the convention will be about 


$25,000, this sum being raised by San Fran- 


Beneath . 
' this scroll were the flags of all nations bear- 


By Samuel C. Patterson 


cisco merchants, the Sunday schools and 
churches of Northern California and two 
concerts given in the Coliseum. These con- 
certs were noteworthy contributions to the 
musical life of the city. The chorus was 
composed of 1,000 voices, gathered from the 
churches of the Bay region, in Sacramento, 
Stockton and San José. They were trained 
in separate companies and came together for 
the first time on the afternoon of Monday a 
few hours before the first concert. Musical 
critics in the newspapers spoke highly of 
their work. The chorus was assisted by an 
orchestra of 100 pieces and several soloists. 
The second concert, given Saturday evening, 
was the result of popular demand. 

The convention proper opened June 21 
and closed Tuesday evening, the 27th. Tues- 
day was Home Missions Day and three 
sessions were filled with addresses upon 
home missionary topics of much value. The 
convention motto was, “The Open Bible and 
the Uplifted Cross.’ Sixteen general ses- 
sions were provided for, with twenty-nine 


with information which compels 
thoughtful Christian to take note. 
Friday evening will be long remembered 
by the local Christian people. A men’s pa- 
rade of more than 5,000 marched through 
the streets, each man carrying a Bible in his 
hand. Never before did San Francisco see 
such a parade, it thrilled the hearts of all 
who participated in it and witnessed it. 


every 


The men sang religious songs as they 
marched. Many interesting mottoes were 
displayed: ‘Get father and you have the 
bunch”; ‘Mother teaches in Sunday 
School”; “The Sunday Schools say the Sa- 
loon must go”; “Everybody teaches but 
father.”’ The parade was reviewed at 


Alamo Square, where were gathered thous- 
ands of women who were led in a great 
prayer meeting by Dr. Chapman. The 
parade ended at the Coliseum, where was 
held the largest men’s religious meeting ever 
conducted in this city. The Bibles carried 
were supplied by the Gideons, who brought 
15,000 to be placed in the rooms of more 


rying a Bible. 


departmental sessions, many of them simul- 
taneous. One hundred and ninety-two per- 
sons were assigned to participate, and 
thirty-two local pastors led in the opening 
and closing prayers of the general sessions. 

Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., con- 
ducted seven inspiring fifteen-minute serv- 
ices upon Soul Winning and Christian Serv- 
ice, also a consecration service at the clos- 


ing session which inspired a vast congrega- 


tion to more unselfish service for the salva- 
tion of the world. His contribution to the 
spiritual life of the convention was of a 
high order. ‘ 


HOME MISSIONS AN INSPIRING SUBJECT 


While all the sessions had noteworthy 
features, three may be especially mentioned. 
The evening service of the Home Missions 
Day was one. Mr. R. M. Hopkins of Cin- 
cinnati, O., spoke on Missions: The Mes- 
senger with effect. Sec. H. C. Herring of 
our Home Missionary Society spoke on The 
Home Missions Task: Its Elements, with 
illuminating power. ‘The best, most in- 
forming and inspiring missionary address 
I ever heard,” said a local pastor. The 
Home Missions Task: Its Demands, was 
the subject of Rev. R. J. Wilson of British 
Columbia. Missionary themes are no longer 
made up of moral platitudes, but are packed 


San Francisco watches the forming of the Sunday School parade,tin whichr5,000 men participated, each car- 


than one hundred hotels of the city. On 
the closing evening of the convention over 
$6,000 were raised to pay for these Bibles. 


THE GREAT MEETING ON THE CAMPUS 


Sunday was a full day, a great temper- 
ance meeting being held in the Coliseum that 
afternoon, a mass meeting in the evening, 
four conferences for superintendents, ele- 
mentary teachers, intermediate and senior 
teachers and adult teachers and visiting 
clergymen and Sunday school workers occu- 
pied the pulpits of various churches. But 
the great meeting of the day was held in the 
Greek Theater on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, where nearly 
10,000 persons gathered. Prof. BE. O. Excell 
of Chicago led the singing, and enthusias- 
tically said, “I never heard such singing in 
all my experience, it is great!” It was a 
marvelous sight; the great open-air theater 
with its thousands voicing God’s praises 
under the cloudless California sky, the sur- 
rounding hills fringed with the graceful 
eucalyptus trees, which bent before the gen- 
tle breeze as if welcoming honored guests. 
Three addresses were delivered: Pres. W. P. 
Thirkield of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. R. F.. Coyle of Denver, Col., 
ex-moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; Rev. W. B. Hinson, pastor of 
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White Temple Baptist Church, Portland, 
Ore. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SECTION 


Congregationalism was well represented 
on the program and its contributions to the 
conventions were of great value. Among 
others participating were: Rev. B. S. Win- 
chester, D. D., and Miss Margaret Slattery 
of the Sunday School Society, Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner of Chicago, Mrs. Phebe A. 
Curtiss of Columbus, O., and General Sec- 
retary Marion Lawrance. Local Congrega- 
tionalists arranged a reception to all visit- 
ing Congregationalists at Plymouth Church. 
More than 250 sat down to well-furnished 
tables and rejoiced in hearty good fellow- 
ship. Rev. R. W. Rogers, pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, acted as toastmaster, and wel- 
coming words were spoken by Rev. S. C. 
Patterson, president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference. Visiting delegates re- 
sponded heartily. 

General Secretary Marion Lawrance read 
an inspiring report for the triennium. The 
total enrollment in the Sunday schools of 
North America is 16,617,850, a net gain for 
three years of 1,507,178. Enlargement of 
work is imperative, and to that end more 
money must be secured, therefore he asked 
for $75,000 per annum for the coming tri- 
ennium, $46,000 annually being secured be- 
fore the close of the convention. Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn of Boston, Mass., was elected 
president of the Association. He was chair- 
man of the executive committee and con- 
tributed much to the success of this eca- 
vention. Unfortunately he was unable to 
attend any of the sessions, though he was 
in San Francisco, owing to a physical break- 
down superinduced by his strenuous labors 
in behalf of the convention. At the closing 
session his secretary brought a message from 
him which aroused great enthusiasm. A 
beautiful floral piece was sent to his hotel. 

The Thirteenth International Sunday 
School Convention was worth while. Its 
coming to the Pacific Coast and San Fran- 
cisco has magnified the place of the Sunday 
school in the estimation of many. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Convention Lights and 
Shadows 


BY THE ON-LOOKER 


The first impression was one of disap- 
pointment—not at the convention but at 
the apparent indifference of San Francisco. 
There was not a sign on the ferry boat com- 
ing over from Oakland that any visitors were 
there or were expected. Two or three white- 
capped ‘representatives of the Reception 
Committee waited at the San Francisco 
pier, but their regalia was the simplest pos- 
sible and said nothing of Sunday schools or 
Sunday school conventions. Market Street 
was as cold and colorless as the gray, grim 
skies, and not until the On-Looker had all 
but reached the big, barnlike and absolutely 
unadorned Coliseum two miles or more from 
the ferry did any sign of delegates appear. 
Even then they seemed few and far between. 

The indifference of the town lasted, like 
the fog, for only two or three days, and de- 
creased every day. By Friday both fog and 
frigidity were gone. In spite of the fact 
that it was “coronation week,” and there 
was plenty of “good copy” in the newspaper 
offices, San Francisco dailies abbreviated 
their reports of the spectacularism across 
the sea which was attracting the world’s 
attention and devoted whole pages to able 
and wholly cordial write-ups of the Sun- 
day school meetings. And this was the 
more remarkable because the convention 
was not spectacular at all during the early 
days of the week, except possibly the big 
musical service on Monday night. Even on 
Wednesday, when there were seven meetings 


running simultaneously with as little of the 
spectacular about them as seven big Sun- 
day schools, the papers gave fine and en- 


thusiastie reports. 
ae * 


* 


But the convention was not without its 
thrills. The man in the seat in front of the 
On-Looker Tuesday afternoon had spent a 
good many years in San Francisco,,and had 
traveled enough to be beyond his first en- 
thusiasms. Yet, as the hundreds of “celes- 
tials,” old and young, big and little poured 
into the big auditorium at the climax of the 
Home Mission exhibit, he turned about with 
glowing face and said, “‘Say, this is a bigger 
thing than the coming of the fleet into San 
Francisco Bay.” And Friday night’s parade 
turned many a man’s initial cynical smile 
into wonder and then seriousness, and then 
a manifest respect and appreciation, as the 
thousands upon thousands who lined the 
sidewalks joined each other in heartiest sal- 
utations to the thousands of marching men. 
The great meeting at the Greek Theater in 
Berkeley on Sunday afternoon was an expe- 
rience even an epicure in assemblies was not 
likely either to despise or forget. 

All this was incidental, however, to the 
main character of the convention. Neither 
the musical feast, repeated on Saturday 
night, nor the “Bible drummers’ parade,” 
nor the vast open air meeting amid the Berke- 
ley hills on Sunday afternoon made the im- 
pression on those who noted the convention 
closely which the serious earnestness and 
virile alertness of the convention sessions 
as a whole created and confirmed. “Help 
somebody today,’ was the special conven- 
tion song, and it was expressive of the prac- 
tical tone of the whole meeting, but even 
more expressive was that other hymn often 
sung in like assemblies, with its refrain, 
“('m here on business for my king.” 

* * 
* 


Sunday night, sixty miles away from the 
Coliseum, the On-Looker heard a’ Sunday 
school secretary from British Columbia give 
an address at a good sized union meeting 
of the evangelical churches of ‘the town. 
The secretary did not mention the big con- 
vention from beginning to end of his ad- 
dress, nor did he say a word of the con- 
ventional sort in the way of Sunday school 
appeal. He began like a first-grade short 
story, in the middle, and for nearly an hour 
held the audience spellbound with his clear, 
convincing and thoroughly up-to-date appeal 
for the boy. It was just like the convention 
itself, self-unconscious and dead in earnest 
to bring something to pass for righteousness 


and truth. 
* * 


* 


The modernism was of method, however, 
more than of message. The conservatism 
as well as the incisiveness of the business 
man was there. There were touches of deep 
democratic feeling, flashes of incipient in- 
surgency, far-off rumblings of horizon 
storms over the issues of ‘‘broader” studies. 
But it was a middle class convention, 
neither radical nor conservative, but bent 
on business, and more eager to bring things 
to pass than it was to open things up. 
Neither the beardless boy nor the gray head 
was numerous, but the drummer spirit of the 
parade moved in every meeting, not with 
the rigidity of militarism, but as the proces- 
sion covered the miles of cobblestones and 
macadam, with an easy and steady step, 
neither insisting upon precision nor allow- 
ing too much latitude of step. The drum- 
mer’s test, “results,” was the judgment spirit 
of the convention as well. And so far as it 
is possible to judge from appearances the 
results of the meeting for San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast were genuinely and 
generously good. 


~ 
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Give a Criticized Secretary a Square 
Deal 


My attention has been called to a criticism 
in The Congregationalist, June 10, page 794, 
signed by A Westerner, because of an “offi- 
cial” indorsement by myself of a “certain 
school in the West,” the indorsement being 
of such a character as to divert funds from 
the apportionment assigned his church, 
thereby making it impossible for his congre- 
gation to raise their quota, I think the 
school referred to must be the Billings Poly- 
technic Institute at Billings, Mont., as it is 
the only school in whose interests I have 
given a written indorsement within the past 
year or more. 

1. My indorsement was not intended to 
be official, but personal. I used the pronoun 
“I” all the way through and did not refer 
in any way to our Education Society or my 
relations to it. However, I did inadvert- 
ently, from force of habit, I suppose, use 
the Society’s letter head, and did, as well, 
sign. myself Western Field Secretary. 
Therefore A Westerner is perhaps justifiable 
in inferring that my indorsement was official. 
The next time I speak or write a personal 
word in behalf of a worthy and needy in- 
stitution to save its life, I shall try to be 
more explicit in speaking for myself only. 

2. My indorsement was not given for 
broadcast distribution among the churches, 
but for use in appealing for help to individ- 
uals of means, and this use was so under- 
stood by the authorities of the school, who 
have written me that it has been used in this 
way, and in this way alone. 

3. I am sorry if my indorsement of a 
local institution has interfered in any way 
in any church with the Apportionment Plan. 
I believe in the Apportionment Plan most 
heartily, and in common with the other 
Western secretaries, am doing all I can to 
secure its adoption by the churches. But I 
do not understand the Apportionment Plan 
to forbid personal appeals to individuals, 
either by secretaries or others, for larger 
sums for special objects. If it does, I think 
it needs revision. There are large givers 
who do not wish all their personal gifts to 
count on the apportionment assigned their 
respective churches, thereby excusing others 
who ought to share the blessings of giving. 
I suppose it is generally understood that such 
as these may be appealed to personally for 
specific objects, either directly or indirectly, 
even by secretaries. 

4. My indorsement of the Billings Poly- 
technic was personally solicited by the prin- 
cipal of the school, Prof. Lewis T. Eaton, at 
a time of severe crisis, when the institution 
was in danger of perishing. Having been 
sent to Billings by the Education Society to 
help save the school, I could not feel at lib- 
erty to withhold any words that I might 
speak in its behalf. To have refused would 
have been, in my judgment, under the cir- 
cumstances, simply heartless. 

5. If A Westerner will let me know who 
he is, and will invite me into his pulpit for 
the purpose, I will join him, if not too re- 
mote, in helping to raise his apportionment, 
and am almost willing to guarantee that, 
with his earnest co-operation, the apportion- 
ment assigned his church will be raised, and 
that, too, without burdening a single member 
of his congregation. 


Chicago, July 1. ‘THEODORE CLIFTON. 


Bromide Smith not Alone 


Bromide Smith, whose surprise at being 
invited to ride in a stranger’s automobile 
was reported not long ago, hasn’t the monop- 
oly of startling experiences. 

In a strange city a few years ago I was 
rushing along, grip in hand, to catch a train. 
Suddenly a cab with prancing horses @ashed 


1 
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up to the curb and a voice from the driver’s 
seat arrested me, ‘Here you are, jump in.” 
The distance was less than three blocks, and 
my penurious soul revolted at the thought 
of putting up a fee for carriage. But real- 
izing that it might be my one sure chance to 
make the train, I sprang in, and in a jiffy 
was landed at the right place. The driver 
swung open the door, calling out, “Step 
lively or you’ll miss it yet.’’ Reaching into 
my pocket for the coin I asked, “How 
much?” “Oh, that’s all right. So long;” 
and he vanished. 

Dazed and astonished, I boarded the car, 
regretting the impossibility of learning that 
cabman’s name that it might be immortal- 
ized. 


Castalia, O. CHARLES J. DOLE. 


A Gleam of Hope for B. Smith 


The pathetic letter from Bromide Smith 
appealed strongly to my sympathies. His 
condition is, however, hopeful. The trouble 
is not in his head, but im his environment, 
which has changed, and to which he needs 
to become adjusted. 

In 1907, while the National Council was 
in session in Cleveland, my wife and I were 


waiting for a car to take us to the place of | 


meeting. We put in the minutes watching 
the automobiles speeding by. One especially 
beautiful car went up the avenue, turned 
and came down on our side. 

Just after it passed us the driver stopped 
and called out, “Would you like to ride?” 
Thinking he must have called some one else, 
we did not reply. But he repeated the 
question looking back toward us. 

We responded promptly and were soon 
enjoying the luxurious machine. Our un- 
known friend proved to be an officer in one 
of the large corporations. He said that he 
and his wife enjoyed their car so much that 
they always wished to share it when they 
could. OZONE SMITH. 


Another for ‘‘ Bromide Smith ”’ 


A well-known family in a Western Massa- 
chusetts city, Pittsfield, used to call a car- 
riage on occasion to go to prayer meeting. 

A lady, feeble in strength but strong in 
love, has often called a hack in Northampton 
to go to church and would also to prayer 
meeting if able, while automobile rides are 
frequently offered to church and Sunday 
school goers. 

I think plenty of others here and there do 
call the hack for either service, but it may 
not be common. 

Northampton. ° A. M. F. 


When the Doors are Shut 


There is a connection deeper than is some- 
times thought between indifference and in- 
tolerance. The one very easily passes into 
the other. Indifference hates to be disturbed, 
and will fight against and even slay an in- 
truder. But He Who raised up the Church 
of the Living God will not forsake the work 
of His own hands. When His people are 
gathered, even if the doors are closed, He 
will reveal Himself in their midst. It is told 
that a certain father, when his people were 
in the midst of a fierce persecution, preached 
four sermons to comfort them from this ap- 
pearance, and we have them to this day, 


_ under the name of Sermons on the Closed 


Doors. It is when earthly resources fail us 
that we are delivered from trusting in them, 
and find that they never were the Church’s 
true support. Then we fall back upon the 
naked arm of Christ. Then we know that 
He has suffered for us in the flesh, and that 
we must arm ourselves with His mind of 
patience, and that at the coming of the Son 
of Man our hardest troubles disappear and 
the new age begins.—Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll. 
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A Welcome Sight 
This Royal Food 


Four-fifths of all people—by actual test—when given the choice of 
all ready-cooked cereals, select either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


We have proven this by lunch-room tests—month after month— 
with many thousands of people. 


Four chances in five, nothing else would be so welcome to the folks 
at your morning table. 


Some like Puffed Rice the better—some Puffed Wheat. 
the two grains blended. 


Some like 


Some serve with cream and sugar. Some mix the grains with fruit. 
And all folks like them served, like crackers, in a bowl of milk. 


Toasted at 550 Degrees 
Then Exploded 


We take whole grains of Durum wheat or selected rice and seal them 
up in guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 
550 degrees. That’s twice hot-oven heat. 


The moisture in the grains turns to steam. When the guns are un- 
sealed every grain is exploded. All the millions of food granules are 
blasted to pieces. The grains are puffed to eight times normal size— 
made four times as porous as bread. 


Yet they are still whole grains, as shown in the picture, made porous 
and crisp and digestible. : 


Puffed W heat, 10c Fede 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 
These enticing grains are like fairy wafers, with the flavor of toasted 
nuts. Yet they are scientific foods, made instantly digestible, invented 
by Professor Anderson. 


Tney are the favorite foods of millions. Twenty million dishes are 
consumed each month. The demand at present keeps our factories 
running night and day. 


But there are millions yet to enjoy them. If you are one, please look 
at this dish. Think what it would mean—tomorrow—if the folks should 
find it on your breakfast table. Telephone your grocer that you want 
it. Don’t forget. 


The Quaker Oats Company —Sole Makers 


(191) Chicago 
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Tennessee’s Two Providential Leadeis 


Political Daniels Come to Judgment 


UNITED STATES SENATOR LUKE LEA 


The “Baby of the Senate’”—a Southern patrician who 
has shown sterling worth in clean politios 


The view of the political history of Ten- 
nessee since 1905 would be picturesque were 
not the shadows so many and so dark. 
There is the swift, masterly action, the 
variety almost kaleidoscopic, the palpable 
atmosphere. Yet, those shadows! They are 
the shadows of a real tragedy. And there is 
at one place on the canvass a splash of blood. 

That view involves. a long story whose 
eud is not yet seen. The chapters, however, 
which are being written by the “moving 
finger” disclose the bright sunshine breaking 
through the shadows. ‘Tennessee is taking 
on new faith and courage. 

It is the story of ‘machine’ politics pitted 
against a sound, civic conscience; of pro- 
testing moral sentiment in the grasp of cruel, 
remorseless greed; of the forgetfulness of 
the sacred interests of the people on the part 
of those who should have been benefactors. 

It is the story of an able and implacable 
governor riding into power for the ostensible 
purpose of “smashing a machine,” and then 
building up a new machine more cruel and 
powerful in its workings; of professed offi- 
cial feality to the interests of temper- 
ance changing to a ruthless spirit of opposi- 
tion to every movement in the direction of 
temperance and all civic welfare of the peo- 
ple; of the growth of anarchy expressed in 
a defiance of laws placed upon the statute 
book by a sovereign people, and strengthened 
by official encouragement. 


THE RISE OF “FOUR-SQUARE’” MEN 


It is the story of an illustrious victim 
of the machine, a brave and knightly son of 
Tennessee, who dared to lift his voice in be- 
half of civic righteousness; of the pardon of 
the slayer of that man; of the triumph of 
prohibition ; of the attempted coercion of the 
Supreme Court of the state; of the rising 
of the manhood of Tennessee and the elec- 
tion of a free judiciary; of the unscrupu- 
lous use of election machinery by the ad- 
ministration; of the frustration of all evil 
plans of that administration by the forced 
practical abdication of the governor, and the 
election of a “four-square’” man who has 
righteous convictions and the courage to de- 
clare and apply them; of the election of a 
legislature which had the wisdom and the 
courage to elect to the United States Senate 
another “four-square” man, who is the friend 
of his people and an advocate of all that 
makes for the general welfare. 

A time of public “stress and strain” never 
fails to bring forth a commanding person- 
ality of saving and constructive ability. Two 
personalities of this kind have been evolved 


By Thomas N. Ivey, D. D. 


Editor Christian Advocate 


from the “situation” in Tennessee. They 
may be regarded as providential men who 
belong to history, and in whom the whole 
nation may afford to take a deep and sym- 
pathetic interest. 

One of these men is the present governor, 
Benjamin W. Hooper. When Governor Pat- 
terson made an undisguised attempt to 
coerce the Supreme Court, especially in ‘con- 
nection with the Cooper case, the whole 
state felt outraged. Brave, earnest men of 
the Democratic party determined to elect an 
untrammeled judiciary. It was recognized 
that the independent Democrats should co- 
operate with the Republicans in the fall in 
electing a Republican to the governorship. 
But who should be the man? This was a 
momentous as well as delicate question. The 
situation demanded that he should be a man 
of acknowledged ability, of the cleanest 
private and publie record, of unquestioned 
courage, of outspoken loyalty to the welfare 
of the people and of conscientious determina- 
tion to enforce the laws. Benjamin W. 
Hooper was therefore nominated by the 
Republican state convention, and his nomi- 
nation was later indorsed by the Democratic 


_ convention. 


THE STORY OF A FOUNDLING 


Governor Hooper has an almost romantic 
history. It is unquestionably remarkable. 
He was born about forty years ago in the 
little mountain town of Newport, Tenn. He 
was literally picked up from the streets 
when he was a small child and placed in an 
orphanage. He was adopted by L. W. 
Hooper of Newport, and had barely attained 
his majority when he was elected to the 
legislature, in which he served two busy, 
useful terms. 

He studied law, and became a successful 
practitioner. After the Spanish War, in 
which he served as a captain, he was four 
years assistant United States attorney for 
the Eastern District of Tennessee. He has 
been quite successful in business, having 
large mining interests in Tennessee and 
other states. 

He has had quite strenuous experience 
since he became governor, but, through it 
all, he has demonstrated that a wise firm 
hand is on the helm, and that he will be true 
to his pledges and his high ideals. He has 
not been afraid to veto an iniquitous bill 
which was drawn in favor of the lawless 
element of the city of Nashville, and he may 
be expected to do his duty, no matter what 
the cost may be. 


BLUE BLOOD WILL TELL 


Tennessee’s other Providential man of the 
present is United States Senator Luke Lea. 
Like Governor Hooper, he is a young man. 
He is now only thirty-one years old. A 
product of distinguished ancestry, he was 
graduated from the University of the South 
in 1899, from the Columbia Law School in 
1903. Returning to Nashville, he took up 
the practice of law, and at once began to 
take an active interest in public affairs. He 
helped to nominate Patterson for governor 
in 1906, when the latter was making a plea 
for clean politics. When Governor Patter- 
son became himself a “boss,” young Lea with 
his high ideals and under a patriotic sense 
of duty, opposed the administration, and 
became a strong advocate of Prohibition. 

He established Nashville’s great daily 
paper, The Tennessean, now The Tennes- 
sean and Nashville American, and dedicated 


GOV. 


‘A strong character who has risen from an orphan found 
ling to. acknowledged leadership throughout Tennessee 


BENJAMIN W. HOOPER 


it’to the enforcement of law and the upbuild- 
ing of moral and civic life. A man of won- 
derful resourcefulness and energy, he was 
largely responsible for the downfall of the 
Patterson régime. More credit is due him 
than to any other man for the dawning of 
a brighter day for Tennessee. 


When the Fusionists—Independent Dem- 


ocrats and Republicans—in the legislature 
which convened last January had a chance 
to elect a United States Senator to succeed 
J. B. Frazier, they also faced a momentous 
question, “Who shall the man be?” ‘They 
answered the question by electing the brave, 
patriotic young Democratic statesman, Luke 
Lea. They knew that he would be true to 
the most sacred interests of his native state 
and the whole Union. ‘They had tried him. 
It is surely more than interesting to know 
that Governor Hooper and Senator Lea are 
adherents of the Christian faith. The 
former is a member of the Baptist Church ; 


the latter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
THE MAN OF CHARACTER IN POLITICS 


There is current an expression which has 
a pleasing sound and involves much that is 
good and encouraging. It is “the scholar in 
politics.” There is an éxpression which 
means much more, and it is “the man of 
character in politics.’ The man of character 
is the hope of our political life. The long 
decades have been calling for him. He has 
appeared in the most trying periods of our 
national history—and always to solve a dis- 
tressing problem and to furnish new courage 
and inspiration for mankind. Hooper and 
Lea are incarnate answers to an appeal of 
the present generation for a new type of 
manhood in our political life. Their sturdy, 


upright characters, their deep sincerity of . 


purpose, and their devotion to the princi- 
ples of civic righteousness are helping to 
sweeten the moral breath, not only of Ten- 
nessee but of the whole country, 

Nashwille, Tenn. 


Some of the Maine summer resorts must 
have heard and heeded President Hyde’s 
clarion call early in the season not to mul- 
tiply sectarian services but to emphasize 
the fellowship idea on hot weather Sundays. 
Here comes a card announcing the services 
in the South West’ Harbor Congregational 
church on which appear the names of 
preachers who when at home are identified 
respectively with Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian and Hpiscopal churches. 
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A Chicago Mission Wins the Wage-Earners 


_ First Meetings in a Feed Store, Now ina Handsome # difice 


. New edifice of Grand Avenue Church, Oiiedee. 

Our National Council’s Industrial Com- 
mittee and our Secretary of Labor and 
Social Service are a denominational confes- 
sion that something needs to be done to 
bridge the chasm between organized labor 
and chureh fellowship. In a time when the 
cultivation of more cordial relations is the 
order of the day, it is gratifying to find a 
parish where overtures to wage-earners are 
out of order because the most cordial rela- 
tions already exist. This is the actual con- 
dition in the square mile parish of the 
Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

A building costing approximately $28,000, 
with seating capacity of 400, which can for 
special occasions be doubled by opening up 
the Sunday school room behind the audi- 
torium and carrying to the rear of the build- 
ing the removable pulpit and choir platform, 
was dedicated last month free of debt. But 
what happened in the three crowded serv- 
ices of this memorable occasion was hardly 
more significant of what this mission church 
has achieved and is achieving, than the 
spirit of a group of wage-earners who de- 


voted their Saturday half holiday and the | 


evening hours of preparation for the Sunday 
until midnight in putting the pews in place. 

“Tf this charge is against the church, 
there will be no bill coming,” said the leader 
of a gang of nine members of the Carpenters 
Union to the pastor, Rev. F. R. Bush. “If 
it’s against the factory, then we ask double 
pay for working overtime.” 

“The church is ready to pay the full bill,” 
replied the pastor. : 

“When we work for the church,” said the 
-foreman, “we work for love, not for money.” 
That spirit among members of the various 
builders unions in the community has re- 
duced the wages’ account in church con- 
struction about $3,000. 


A SPLENDID USE OF HOLIDAYS 


The ground was broken three years ago on 

a holiday. The digging bee was made a 
community picnic. Men debarred from 
formal communion by schisms in the body 
of Christ, shoveled side by side in splendid 
fellowship, and broke friendly bread together 
in intervals allowed for refreshments pro- 
vided from the ladies’ lunch baskets. Fourth 
of July, 1909, was devoted to laying the 
cement floors of the basement with skilled 
mechanics in charge—and no discrimination 

against “scab” labor. ‘ 

“The great encouragement in this work,” 


_ said Mr. Bush in reviewing three years of 


church building, “is in the evidence which 
we have had, from first to last, of the place 
of the church in the hearts of these men 
who belong to the labor unions—and this 


This is a parish wh 


Wh ay 
Ss 


ich is winning the wage-earner 


notwithstanding the fact that the pastor has 
made no special effort to adapt the gospel to 
class consciousness. 

When Sec. W. W. Newell of the Church 
Building Society set himself to raise $3,500 
from the members of the morning congrega- 
tion on the hot dedication Sunday, the task 
seemed almost hopeless; but with the help 
of some friends from Oak Park, every build- 
ing expense was provided for and $60 in ex- 
cess. The same men who had donated their 
labor assisted loyally in cash contributions 
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which meant a heavy draft. on the monthly 
income. 

A circumstance which had ‘no little to do 
in making the achievement possible, is the 
fact that this church is the only Wnglish- 
speaking house of worship in about a square 
mile of territory. The organization is a 
community church. It opened its services in 
a feed store fifteen years ago, with a con- 
gregation of five people and has grown from 
that humble beginning to a church of 200 
members, a Sunday school twice as large and 
two branch schools in the outlying parish. 

The entrance of one sister denomination 
a few years ago was barred by some consid- 
erations of comity, coupled with the fact that 
the existing church seemed to command the 
whole field. When another denomination, 
somewhat later, contemplated buying the 
former edifice, the church, in self-defense, 
bought it back again at an advanced price. 

Between an increasingly co-operative pol- 
icy in city missions and a timely act in self- 
defense, the first church in the northwest 
district in the city has continued to be the 
one church of evangelical, Hnglish-speaking 
Protestantism. ‘To have done what we 
have accomplished with such denominational 
competition as has prevailed in the older 
city mission fields would have been impos- 
sible,” said the pastor of this community 
church. 

The parish is a prophecy of possible 
achievements where districts have so suffered 
from enfeebling denominational competition 
that the mission church is an object of de- 
served contempt, if the ideals of the Chicago 
Co-operative Council of City Mission, as to 
a new alignment of forces and “responsibil- 
ity districts,’ can be put into effect. 

Teo: 0: 


that, aitervalk 


phone. 


low rates. 


in this sweltering office. 


Business and Pleasure Combined 


« That word ‘hot ’ doesn’t begin to express the torrid 
truth, my dear... . A breeze from the water, eh? 
Well, I wish we had a breeze from somewhere. . . . No, 
I don’t believe I can go down until Friday night ; too 
much to do, . . . Do it by telephone? 


«By George! I don’t know but there’s something in 
You women do occasionally think up 
some pretty good ideas, don’t you ? 
can arrange to handle a lot of the office detail by tele- 
Seems to me I read somewhere about a scheme 
for leasing a toll line for half an hour a day at pretty 
LPll look into that at once. 
it, then I can dictate my letters and direct the work just 
as well down where the sea breezes are blowing as I can 
Maybe I can get there to- 
night instead of Friday, after all.” 


NewEngland Telephone &TelegraphCo. 


Oh, pshaw ! 


I don’t know but I 


If I can arrange 
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In the Congregational Circle 


The recent hot wave had its interesting 
aspects in addition to the lists of prostra- 
tions, the drowning accidents and other de- 
pressing items in which the newspapers 
seem to specialize at such times. The men 
of our church in Franklin, Neb., of which 
Rey. A. F-. Newell is pastor, spent a Sunday 
distributing Bibles at the local hotels. The 
presentations were under the auspices of the 


Nebraska Gideons for whom Franklin 
Church purchased the Bibles. The distrib- 
uting procession marched with the ther- 


mometer at 109 degrees. 
* * 

Four languages and a flying machine gave 
a somewhat unusual flavor recently to a reli- 
gious service carried on in New Britain, Ct. 
South and First Churches have moved their 
evening services on Sunday-out on the hill- 
side of the public city park, and conduct an 
open air vespers that draws from 500 to 
700 for its congregation. ‘The groves were 
God’s first temples,’ but a sloping lawn 
bathed in the sunset and commanding a rare 
prospect of hill and valley also.furnishes a 
popular place of worship. In the Connecti- 
cut city the services were such a success last 
summer that it seemed to be taken for 
granted that they would be repeated this 
season. Representatives of the many nation- 
alities that make up this cosmopolitan city 
drift into the service, attracted by the cor- 
nets or the chorus, and. to furnish them 
with more definite religious influence the 
plan was devised this year of adding three 
missionary preachers to the program who 
should address these foreign-born Americans 
in their own tongue. Accordingly after a 
half-hour of song the congregation divided 
into four preaching groups, and sermons are 


WRONG SORT 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat. Potatoes 
and Bread may Be Against You 
for a Time. 


A change to the right kind of food can lift 
one from a sick bed. A lady in Welden, 
Ill., says: 

“Last spring I became bedfast with severe 
stomach trouble accompanied by sick head- 
ache. I got worse and worse until I became 
so low I could scarcely retain any food at 
all, although I tried about every kind. 

“T had become completely discouraged, and 
given up all hope and thought I was doomed 
to starve to death, until one day my hus- 
band, trying to find something I could re- 
tain, brought home some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with me, 
digested perfectly and without distress. I 
began to gain strength at once. My flesh 
(which had-+been flabby) grew firmer, my 
health improved in every way and every day, 
and in a very few weeks I gained twenty 
pounds in weight. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four 
months I ate no other food, and always felt 
as well satisfied after eating as if I had sat 
down to a fine banquet. 

“T had no return of the miserable 
stomach nor of the headaches, that I used 
to have when I ate other food. I am now a 
well woman, doing all my own work again, 
and feel that life is worth living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a God-send to 
my family; it surely saved my life; and my 
two little boys have thriven on it wonder- 
fully.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 


sick 


“There's a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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given simultaneously in English, Italian, 
Armenian and Syriac, 

While the preacher was speaking the other 
Sunday about The God of the Sky, and just 


after he had used the airship as an illustra- 


tion, there was a furious buzzing nearby, 
and an instant later Hamilton, the New 


Britian aviator, soared up directly in front 
of the attentive congregation and _ sailed 
north toward Hartford. The aviator alleges 
that it was not a prearranged coincidence, 
and that he had no notion that he had made 
himself part of a sermon. 

& 

x 


Here and there appears a cheering break 
in the ministerial “dead line.’ Our pastor 
in Wahoo, Neb., Rev. Harmon Bross, for- 
merly state home missionary superintendent, 
recently celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. It will not be long until he observes 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 
Yet he has not long ago been through the 
unusual experience of receiving an urgent 
call while still settled in his pastorate and 
of being forced to decline it because of the 
equally urgent solicitation of the parish 
which he has already served five years. 

* o* 
* 


Right up to date are the officials of the 
A. M. A. with their early announcement of 
the annual meeting in Chicago, Oct. 17-19. 
Particulars appear in our advertising col- 
umns. The place and the strong program 
ought to insure a meeting well up to the 
record-making ones of the past. Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop, president of the society, will of 
course be on hand. Rey. Charles R. Brown 
preaches the sermon; and among other 
speakers will be Drs. Charles F. Aked, 
G. Glenn Atkins, Hon. T. C. MacMillan and 
such intrepid missionaries from the field as 
Cross, recently from Alaska, Reed of South 
Dakota and Scott of Alabama. Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy will speak on child labor in the 
South among the blacks and whites. 


Continuity Counts 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 
Editorial Secretary United Society Christian Endeavor 


The Christian Endeavor Society is thirty 


years old, 
In trade, when a manufactured article 
lasts through three decades, men conclude 


that it is a good thing. The same conclusion 
holds good in “the King’s business.” 

During these three decades, as any Chris- 
tian observer can remember, dozens of fads 
in religious work with the young have been 
placed before the public, many with great 
blowing of trumpets; but where are they 
now? ‘The latest only are in the field, soon 
to be supplanted by other novelties for the 
restless. 

The church has settled down to the Sun- 
day school. We are improving it or trying 
to improve it all the time, but we are not 
trying to put other organizations into its 
place. Most churches have settled down 
thus to the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Why is it not the part of wisdom for all to 
do so? 

Whatever is good in any new plan can be 
added to Christian Endeavor; the Society is 
broad enough and flexible enough to take in 
every form and method of religious work for 
the young. 

Continuity counts. Congregationalists, of 
all denominations, believe in the momentum 
and stimulus of a noble history. The three 
decades of Christian Endeavor are not to be 
despised, and every year adds its increment 
of wisdom and force. 

Wise pastors will always make hopeful 
experiments for their young people; but why 
not make them inside this organization, that 
has proved itself, rather than throw away 
all that ‘it has gained of fellowship and 
effectiveness? 
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Summer School for 
Sunday School Workers 


NORTHFIELD, MASS., JULY 22-29. 
A week of instruction, inspiration and recreation. 


INSTRUCTORS: Brzste, Rev. James A. Francis, D.D. 
and Prof. James McConoughy; Missions, Rev. Albert 
E. Legg. 

SECTION WORK, Becrnners, Mrs. Willena Browne 
Reed; Primary, Miss Edna Earle Cole, Ohio; Junror, 
Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, Ky.; INTERMEDIATE, Rev. 
Charles E. McKinley, Ct.; SENIOR AND ApuULT, Mr. J. S. 
Cooley; Hanpwork, Mrs. Bessie Koper Conant; 
BLACKBOARD AND PAp SKETCHING, Mrs. F.U.ConanT. 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, Mrs. Antoinette Aber, ethy 
Lamoreux, Chicago. 


EXPENSE FOR BOARD AND TUITION 
SEVEN DAYS 
Camp (men only) about hali-mile walk is $8 00 


‘Tents (on Campus) one person, $13.50; two, each, $12.00 
Unee, each, $11.25; four, each, $10.50. 


Stone Hall (men only); Gymnasium (women only) 


each r 5 ‘ : $10.50 
Marquand Hall and Music Hall: 

‘Three in a room, each i $11.50 

‘Lwo in a room, each 12.50 

Single room = 14 00 


Additional to include Sunday, July 30: 


Tents from $1.75 o $2.10 each person. 
Marquand Hail trom $2.00 to $2.60 each. 


Board at ‘‘ The Northfield Hotel’ varies from $15.00 to 
$33.00 per week, plus tuition. 


like this, 10 to 16c. per foot, according 
to height and quantity. For lawns, 
gardens, parks, factories, cemeteries, etc. 
Special terms to fence dealers. 1 
fe ACME WIRE FENCE CO. 650 E, ATWATER 8T., DETROIT, 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 


electric light. Bracing air, Epis water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 17, 1411. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC. 
Opposite State House, Boston, Maas. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 


per day and up, which includes free use of 
public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 ba day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 


per day and up. 
Dining Room and Café First-Class European 


Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Gen. Mgr. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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It is a mistake to put new wine into de- 
erepit old wine skins; but it is equally a 
mistake to fill a wine skin only once, and 
then throw it away. 

Boston, Mass. 


Christian News 


A bronze tablet was unveiled in All Hal- 
lows Church, London, on Thursday, com- 
memorating the christening in that church 
of William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Reformed Presbyterians who met recently 
in Pittsburg voted by a great majority that 
its ministers ought not to marry a member 
of the faith to a non-professing Christian. 
Think of special interests putting a tariff 
even on love and matrimony ! 


The recent editor-in-chief of the Salvation 
Army literature in England has published, 
for the first time it is said, the statistical 
statement of that organization’s enrollment. 
Their present number is over 250,000, with 
nearly half of this in HMngland and 50,000 
more in the United States and Canada. The 
numbers seem to show a considerable fall- 
ing off in England. 


Among the important meetings of the 
summer is the conference of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 2-6. Dr. S. B. Capen, president: of 
our American Board and chairman of the 
movement’s national committee, will preside. 
Other speakers will be such well-known lay- 
men as Col. H. W. Halford, Prof. E. D. 
Burton, David McConaughy and others. 


Among the summer institutes which will 
be easily accessible to New England folk is 
Ocean Park, Me., and its young people’s 
missionary conference, Aug. 19-27. While 
not directly under the larger organization, 
it is modeled on their plan and utilizes 
some of their expert teachers. Recreation 
is given its proper place along with the 
study of missions and the recent World in 
Boston exposition should have furnished a 
new impetus for an outing of this kind. 


Commencement at Tougaloo University 
closed successfully the forty-second year of 
the institution and the twenty-fourth year of 
President Woodworth’s service. Twenty- 
five have graduated from college preparatory 
and normal courses, seven from dressmaking, 
. and two from the full college course. Last 
year twelve entered the college freshman 
class, and as many more expect to do so in 
the fall. Large additions to the industrial 
and agricultural equipment have recently 
been made possible through the gift of the 
late Hon. Theron Upson of New Haven. 
“The deep interest taken in the school by its 
former students is seen in the constantly 
multiplying subscriptions to the living en- 
dowment fund.. 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer, the well-known 
apostle to Arabia, ‘has been much im- 
pressed on a tour among such cities as 
Cairo, Caleutta, Bombay and others of the 
tremendous opportunities for work among 
the educated classes of those places. In a 
recent letter he says: “In Bombay, for ex- 
ample, among 260,000 Moslems, there is 
only one educated missionary at work for 
them who knows their language and the 
problem, and he is a native Syrian, I had 
enough invitations while I was in India to 
keep me busy for several months in address- 
ing English-speaking Moslems and Hindus 
in the colleges on the claims of Christ.” In 
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our eagerness to reach those needy masses 
abroad, let us not forget the opportunities 
among the classes of influence. 


Dates have been arranged for a tour of 
the Pacific Coast next autumn by the Hng- 
lish evangelist Gipsy Smith. For two years 
the churches on the Coast have been eager 
to arrange for such a visit, and last summer 
Dr. W. H. Foulkes, now of Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, completed 
the negotiations. The route as planned 
gives from two to three weeks each to Spo- 
kane, Seattle and’ Tacoma, Wn., Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco and Lés Angeles, Cal., 
and probably to Dallas, Texas. This will 
occupy the time from October till about the 
middle of March. Several cities are putting 
up temporary auditoriums as it is required 
that edifices having a minimum seating 
capacity of 5,000 shall be furnished, in each 
place. The evangelist will reach America 
in time to spend Sunday, Sept. 17, in 
New York, preaching at Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian and Rutgers Presbyterian churches. 


ROOFING 


It has a rough surface 
of real mineral matter 
on the weather side. 
It is evident to anyone 
that it is no more neces- 
sary to paint such a 
surface than it is neces- 
sary to paint a stone 
wall. Stone needs no 
paint; neither does 
Amatite. It is strong 
enough in itself to bear 
4 the brunt of rain and 

wind and sun without a 
| coat of paint. 


To paint Amatite 
would be a waste of 
time and trouble. 


Amatite will last for 
many years without any 
care whatever. It is 
4 made to be trouble proof 


The motion picture editor of The Oongre- 
gationalist has had interesting news. The 
local guild of the Religious Education Asso- as well as weather proof. 
ciation in Meriden, Ct., has just held an No paint is good 


annual meeting in which the exercises were enough to make a dur- 
: : : ; able roof; a thick layer of pitch, faced 

confined chiefly to motion pictures. The with a real mineral surface, is far 

service was held in the city park and was better—and that means Amatite 


attended by 3,000 people. The meeting | Pree Sample on request to nearest office. 
opened with “the Scripture lesson,’ a film 


illustrating the woman of Samaria, was fol- Creonoid Pies Pkt clea 
lowed by several educational films and then Sprayed on cows it keeps away flies, and makes 
by two or three little sermon pictures. A them comfortable; therefore they give more milk. 
cornetist led the singing of the hymns To keep the poultry house in good condition, 
thrown upon the screen. Rey. W. A. Moore, | spray regularly with Creonoid. It eradicates lice, 
pastor of the Universalist Church and pres- | nits and disease germs. 

ident of the guild, was a moving spirit. As Everjet Elastic Paint 

a friend and neighbor of Rev. H. A. Jump Jet Black. Water-proof, elastic and durable. 


of our South Church, New Britain, he Ideal for rubber roofings and out-door metal and 
doubtless commends this idea which his | wood work. Very economical. 

friend recently urged at some length in his BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO 
pamphlet on the religious possibilities of Naw Vor, tOkicaye 2 Piladeipiia, |S Boston: 


motion pictures. Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Clevelana, S*. Louis, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Kansas City, Seattle. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 ‘ Surplus (earned) $7,800,000 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
PY BUT AG; care preton, 
= as ——— NEWFOUNDLAND 
An ideal vacation re- PRINGE EDWARD ISLAND. 


treat offering unusual 
advantages to the tourist. Excellent trout and salmon 
fishing, as well as all. forms of recreation on every hand. 
<= Steamship Halifax sails Saturday noon for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown till about June 20; then 
Tuesdays. Steamship A. W. Perry will leave Wednesday noon and Saturday 4 P.M. 
for Halifax only, commencing June 24. Send stamp for booklet ‘ Plant Line Out- 
ings’? and large map in colors. F. W. BEDELL, Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


HURCH 


fe CARPETS 


at manu: IHN HPRAY & SONS LO: 


PRICES: “50 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“ 
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Biographical 


A PROMINENT WASHINGTON LAYMAN 

The death, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on 
July 1, of John B. Sleman, Jr., came as a 
surprise even to many friends who had 
heard of his nervous breakdown about a 
month ago. Born in Washington, D. C., in 
1874, he was educated in that city and 
early showed a warm interest in the many 
plans for social uplift and religious work 
with which residence in Washington famil- 
jarized him. In 1898 he became general 
secretary of the Washington Y. M. C.. A. 
and in eighteen months raised the member- 
ship from 164 to nearly 2,000. He is per- 
haps most widely known, however, as the 
originator and promoter of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, which has grown so 
strong and spread so widely in the last 
three or four years. He was also active in 
the Congregational Brotherhood movement. 

Mr. Sleman was a member of Mt. Pleas- 
ant Church in Washington, president of the 
Washington Congregational Club, treasurer 
of! the Playground Association, member of 
the Board of Charities and of President 
Roosevelt’s Home Commission. In addition 
to all this, he was prominent in civic life 
and a member of various social and literary 
clubs, as well as of the National Geograph- 
ical Society and of the Society of Fine 
Arts. 


ys-:pep-lets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop _ belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness, Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY NEEDS 
YOU NOW 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON Huntrmr, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNKEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


y 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMaAn’s SBAMAN’S Fripnp Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 pnerege tional House. Miss M. B, Bm- 
erson, Treas., 895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Marriages 


GOODHUE—TAYLOR—In Hamilton, N. Y., 
June 27, by William Newton Clarke, D. D., 
Everett Walton Goodhue, professor in soci- 
ology in Colgate University, and Mary Julia 
Taylor of Hamilton. 


HALEY—FARWELL—In Lee, N. H., June 21, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, by Rev. 
W. R. Curtis of Clarendon, Vt., a former 
pastor, assisted by Rev. William Pound of 
Wolfboro, Abel Haley of Wolfboro and 
Jennie Farwell of Lee. 


VAN ESS—FIRMAN—In Oak Park, Ill., June 
29, by Rev. Martin Flipse of Chicago, as- 
sisted by Rey. HB. D. Gaylord of Oak Park, 
Rev. John Van Ess of Busrah, Arabia, and 
Dorothy, daughtér of the late Butler W. and 
Alice Freeman Firman. 


WOODBRIDGE—CHANDLER—In Waltham, 
July 5, by Rey. J. P. MacCarthy, assisted by 
Rey. R. G. Woodbridge of Wallingford, Ct., 
father of the groom, Richard G. Woodbridge, 
Jr., and Ethel Lytle Chandler. At home, 
Wilmington, Del., after Nov. 1. 


Deaths 


JOURDAN—In Oak Park, Ill., June 28, Emily 
P. R., wife of Charles E. Jourdan, formerly 
of Worcester, Mass. Her life could well be 
expressed by the one word—faithful. 


STRONG—In Altamont, N. Y., June 28, Anna 
Greenough (Hervey), widow of Rear-Admiral 
Edward T. Strong, U. S. N. 


MRS. JULIA MATHER CROFT 


The death of Mrs. Julia Mather Croft of 
the hamlet of Weatogue in the town of Sims- 
bury, Ct., on May 30, marked the passing of 
an unusually gentle and refined Christian 
spirit. A brief but severe illness ended a long 
period of invalidism. A descendant of Gen- 
eral Noah Phelps of Revolutionary fame Mrs. 
Croft was born in Simsbury, Aug. 26, 1833, the 
fourth of the five children of Hon. William 
Mather and Emma Phelps Mather. She re- 
ceived her education in the Hartford Female 
Seminary, the famous school founded by 
Catherine Beecher, and at Spingler Institute, 
New York City. In April, 1871, she married 
Rev. Charles P. Croft. Her whole life has 
been spent in her native town, except for her 
school days in Hartford and NewYork, and a 
few years in her early married life in Water- 
town and Terre Haute, Ind., where her hus- 
band was pastor. 

Rev. Hugh MacCallum, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church of Simsbury, of which she 
was a member for a longer period than any 
other person save one of those now living, con- 
ducted the funeral service with the assist- 
ance of Rev. Oliver R. Bronson, a former pas- 
tor. Others who took part were Prof. C. G. 
Osgood of Princeton University, Rev. W. D. 
Love, D. D., of Hartford, President of the Con- 
necticut Humane Society of which Mrs. Croft 
was a director, and Rev. D. S. Dodge, D. D., of 
New York City. Her body in a gray casket 
concealed by flowers was borne in an open 
wagon drawn by the family horse to the ceme- 
tery two miles from her home. On the Sun- 
day evening following a memorial service was 
held in the Neighborhood House, her ances- 
tral home refitted and used by the people of 
the community as an educational, social and 
religious center. 
New York City 
Brief addresses 


had charge of this service. 
were made by Rev. Hugh 
MacCallum and Rey. John B. McLean of 
Simsbury. Mrs. Francis Foster Perry, an 
intimate friend, read a few articles and made 
a brief talk. ‘Rock of Ages’? was sung by 
Mrs. Arthur EH. Humphrey. W. Woods Chand- 
ler spoke briefly. Miss’ Mary Winslow of Wea- 
togue presented for the residents of the hamlet 
and for the members of the Neighborhood 
House appreciative and hearty resolutions. 
Printed words have paid tribute to the home 
keeping qualities of Mrs. Croft where all her 
relations to others were marked by wit, cheer- 
fulness and sympathy as well as by the high- 
est gifts of hospitality and friendship. Her 
love for nature and animals, her fondness for 
the best in literature and in the Bible, her 
love for people, her devoted faithfulness to 
the church were all marks of a spirit whose 
simple reality always found the best in others 
while it manifested forth the best in herself. 
Bs W.? Bi 


Rev. Oliver H. Bronson of ' 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Coa House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and rae ir g Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicage, 19 South La Salle St. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis ©. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Turn AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle Street, San 
Francisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks 


should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in he echurehes and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles ©. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 


New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 


Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 
(in- 


CONGREGATIONAL PDUCATION SOCIBTY 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins,. Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
pa arora House, Boston ; 19 So. La Salle st., 

hicago, Ill. 


THn CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass. President; Rey. William BHwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day schoot missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as Yhe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson ence and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for giant 
cals should be sent to the C. S. §. Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Bostén; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

“Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RPLIDF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, specia! fts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SBAMAN’S FRIpND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppureed mainly by the 
churches of New Bngland. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MassacHuserrs HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. he Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. IF. B. 
Pmrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
es Ae oda Room 609 Congregational House, 

oston, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. ral Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring 
or pulpit_supplies, in Massachusetts an 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Cha 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 

MASsacHUSbrts BoarD OF MINISTPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, EB. Emrich, Congregational House. 

TH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Inconper ser Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hyvan- 

elical Congre tional Churches and Sun 
Se aeys in Boston and its suburbs. 
u é 


Norton, Sec., 482 Boston. 


Pres.; C. H. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Tremont Building, 


land, four separate build 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calis 


ADAMS, CHAUNCHY C., Essex, Vt., declines call 
to First, Bristol, R. I. 

CoRWIN, Cart H., Porter Memorial, Chicago, 
Ill., to Fajardo, Porto Rico. Accepts. 
ENGLISH, Jr., WM. F., HB. Windsor, Ct., 

Westbrook. Accepts. 
Heuspr, Mrs. Mary A., Park, Elgin, Neb., to 


to 


Wisner. Accepts. 
Hewitt, JAs. R., Antrim, N. H., to Fremont. 
Accepts. 


ROBpRtSON, JAS. G., Chester, N. H., to Bristol, 
Vt. 

Scuarnrrmr, Sam’t C., Wayne, Ill., to Groton, 
N. Y. Accepts and is at work. 

SewaLL, JoHn L., Worcester, Mass., to Lake 
View. Accepts and is at work. 

Tytur, W. A. (M. £.), Peru, to Hastings, Neb. 


Resignations 
Haron, JAS. F., Rogers, Ark. 


Dismissions 


SmMitu, Cuiirrorp H., Pittsford, Vt., June 28. 


Moderator, Rev. W. H. Spence; scribe, Rey. 
F. W. Raymond. ~— 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding jive lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by a lady of over three years’ experience, 
@ position as pastor’s or church visitor. References. 
Kindly address Bex 345, Vinton, lo. 


Secretary to Minister and Church. Several years’ 
experience. Best of references. Address Secretary, 
care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Tourists will find pleasant accommodations, central 
location, at Miss Blake’s, 50-52 Rutland Square, Boston. 
Special care given to ladies traveling alone. Tel. Tre- 
mont 2192-L. 


Wanted, adoption in a cultured Christian home for 
an exceptionally bright and beautiful boy of 21 months. 
Address for particulars, giving references, to H. B., care 
The Congregationalist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Rooms at Seashore Cottage to rent. The best of 
running water, modern plumbing, big verandas, excel- 
lent bathing, boating and fishing. Prices right. Address 
Mrs. H. D. Hemenway, Crescent Beach, Ct. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $7 to 8. Telephone 147. S. L. Marden. 


Wanted, A pulpit supply for last two Sunday morn- 
ings in August for use of house furnished for month of 
Lay gat Seven room house, pleasantly located, nice yard 
and garden. Easy access to outing resorts. Address J. 
L, Cross, 6 Linden Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Experienced Christian Worker, college and 
theological seminary per desires position of re- 
sponsibility in office of some religious or philanthropic 
organization. Address A. B.C., care The Congregation- 
ast, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Housekeeper, a refined and capable 
woman, by a Congregational minister, widower with no 
family at home. ork light and not difficult. Good 
home in village by the sea. Address Minister, care The 
Congregationalist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
registernow Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Roxbury. House for people who desire good food, 
restful surroundings, superior air, piazzas, grounds. 
Twenty minutes to Boston’s central district. Excellent 


-board with delightful room, $5 per week. Address Mt. 


Greenwood Hall, Roxbury. 


Religious Studies for Laymen. First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, portraits 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever; 
altitude 1,689 feet, commanding magnificent view o: 
the White Mountains; good roads; delightful walks; 
fishing; wood stoves for cool evenings; electric lights; 
bath; table supplied from own farm; livery. Booklet. 
A. J. Newman, Prop. 


A Keal Bargain. House, 8 rooms and piazza, 1 
acre land, good shop and hen house with ample runs. 
Within 5 minutes’ walk to railroad station, school and 
post-office, 2 minutes to Congregational church and store 
and electric cars. Residential town within 1 hour zone 
of Boston. Commutation ticket 17c. Price only $700. 
H. N. Hixon, West Medway, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 


_ the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 


and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be le very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘“* Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


For Sale. ‘“ Bencasson,” on Newfane Hill, Vt.—the 
pecneraue mountain camp of the late Mrs. Caswell- 

road—seventeen miles from Brattleboro. Six acres of 
ings, a log cabin with wide 
verandas, a hese eee and kitchen, a study and a barn, 
all in good rep and comfortably furnished. Forty 
hills and mountains, from 1,600 to 4,000 feet high, vis- 
able from the cabin door. For information, apply to 
Rev. J. B. Clark, 1114 St, John’s Place, Brooklyn, N’ Y., 
or to Mr. Otis Bramhall, 78 Pleasant’ St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations - 


Baker, Waurer E., i. First, Morrisville, Vt., 
June 27. 

HUNTINGTON, JR., HENRY;S., o. First, Milton, 
Mass., July 6. Sermon, Prof. H. A. Youtz; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. J. L. Barton, A. D. Smith, 
C. R. Palmer, H. S. Huntington, G. H. Hunting- 
ton.’ 

WHIDDEN, Guo. H., 0, Monmouth, Me., June 29. 
Sermon, Pres. D. N. Bea¢h; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Clark, C. F. Sargent, W. J. 
McNeil. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, July 17, at 25 Bea- 
con St., Channing Hall, 10.30 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMHR ASSHMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 

SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS, Northfield, Mass., July 22- 29. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISs- 
SIONARY Societies, WH. Northfield, Mass., 
July 14-21. 

THr YOUNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOvsE- 
MENT, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 11-20. 

Homp MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, Northfield, 


Mass., July 21-27. 


THe YOUNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-30. 


YouNG M®N’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Lay- 
MEN’S CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
22-30. 

YouNG Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RBLI- 
GIOUS WorK CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 

YouNnG Mopn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CON- 
PERENCD OF PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
pRS, Estes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCH OF CHRIS- 
TIAN WorKERS, Winona Lake, Ind., 
4-20. 

SuMMER ScHoon or MeErrHODS FOR SUNDAY 
ScHooL WorkrERS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 

YounG WoOMBPN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCH ON EXVANGELISM, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 11. 
YouNG PEROPLE’S MISSIONARY 
Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., Aug. 2-6; Silver Lake, N. Y., Aug. 

5-10; Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 

YOUNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14; 

BisLy Srupy CoURSDS AND SPECIAL LHCTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


CONFERENCE 


To be Happy in New England 


You must select the Puritans for your 
ancestors. You must have a sheltered youth 
and be a graduate of Harvard. You must 
know Hmerson. You must live within two 
hours’ ride of Boston. You should have 
a professional or literary calling. You must 
speak low, be a conservative in politics and 
a liberal in religion. You must drop your 
r’s, be fond of the antique, eat beans on 
Saturday night and fish balls on Sunday 
morning. You must tolerate the Jew, re- 
spect the Irish and love the negro. You 
must wear glasses, be fond of tombstones 
and, man or woman, carry your parcels in 
a green bag. You must be a D. A. R., a 
Colonial Dame, an S. A. R., or belong to 
the Mayflower Society. You must be neigh- 
borly to the unmarried. You must read the 
Atlantic Monthly. You must shudder at the 
West, but go to Burope frequently. In age 
you must live on Hasy Street with a little 
Boston & Albany preferred. You must 
make sure in advance that your obituary 
appears in the Boston Transcript. 
is nothing else.—The Christian Register. 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is quickly relieved by 
Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated. 10c, Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 


Aug. j 


There’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


WORLD 3 


UNEQUALED IN FOOD VALUE 


Do not accept a substitute. Get Franklin 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour in original pack- 
ages bearing our name, ‘“ Franklin Mills.” 


Write today for free copy of the 


FRANKLIN COOK BOOK 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
” NAVIGATION CO. 


G 


¢ 


Quebec 
| Bee grandest trip in America for health and 

pleasure. It includes the Thousand Islands, the exe 
citing descent of the marvelous Rapids, the historic asso- 
ciation of Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its Stupendous Capes, Trinity and Eternity. 

Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide to 


Thomas Henry, Traffic Mgr., Dept. 21 
Montreal, Can. 


Easy Ribbon Tie 


This soft kid tie is strictly hand-sewed 
with light, flexible turn sole and com- 
fortable shape; a neat style and a great 


favorite, $ { 50 


Women’s sizes in 
CoD, E and; BE 


widths at. 
promptly filled 


Mail Orders when accom- 


panied by 18 cents to cover postage. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue mailed 


free on request 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in Zhe Congregationalist. 


Winter and Washington Streets 


ILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


- 


Books on the Authorized Version of the Bible | 
and Its Influence 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


How We Got Our Bible The Making of the English Bible New Light on the New Testament 


J. Parerson SmyrH, B.D., LL.D. $0.45 SAMUEL McComs. $1.00 net ADOLF DwISSMANN. $1.25 net 
The Old Documents and the New Bible The Indispensable Book : How to Read the Bible 
J. Parrrson Smyru, B.D., LL.D. $0.85 W. W. Moore. $0.75 net W. F. ADENEY, 90;805g=s 
The Bible Readers? Guide Study and Teaching of the English Bible Our Misunderstood Bible 
By Rev. F™. S. ScuencK, D.D. $0.35. G. CAMPBELL MorGan. $0.50 net H. Cray Teta 
Be Tene Monde How to Study the Bile. Manual of Bible History Bible History 
W. G. Brarkm. $1.20 P. X. KOENIG. $1.00 ne 
Religious Value of the Old Testament Ade - 
A. Sw. Wigan Lee ena Origin and Permanent Value of the The Joy of the Bible 
ate eR Ti Old Testament H. C. Legs. $0.40 net 
Interpretation of the Bible G. F. Kenr. $1.60 t 
G. H. Girserer. $1.25 net . * . Who Wrote the Bible 
7 Mons oN nig Sea Sixty Years with the Bible W. GuADDEN. $1.00 
Formation of the New Testament W. W. Crarks. $1.25 net 
: : The Book of Books 
G. H. Ferris. $0.90 net The Teachings of the Books WILLIAM Eyans. $1.00 
“4 <I H. L. WILLErTYT and J. M. CAMPBELL. $1.00 
1nd? 
God’s Message to the pda Soul The Interwoven Gospels 
J. Watson. .$1.25 net The Value of the Old Testament WILLIAM PrrrENGER. $0.75 
. 4ene B. J. SNELL. $0.80 net 
History of Old Testament Criticism Bible Under Trial 
ARCHIBALD Durr. $1.00 net The Plain Man and His Bible JAMES ORR. $1.75 net 
ates L. G. BroucHTon. $0.60 net 
Transmission of the Text of the New ; ; ; Our Grand Old Bible 
Testament A Short Introduction to the Literature W. Miner. $1.25 net 
J. DruMMOND. $0.40 net of the Bible 
¥ * : R. G. Mounron. $1.00 net Romance of English Bible 
How to Study the English Bible ; J. T. Faris. $0.25 net 
R. B. GrrDLESTONDE. $0.40 net How to Study the Bible 
R. A. Torry. $0.75 Pleasure of Reading the Bible - 
Our Sixty-Six Sacred Books TrMPLH Scorr. $0.50 net 
B. W. Rice. $0.50 net The Books of the Old Testament 
. J. H. WEATHERALL. $1.00 net The Printed English Bible 
The Narrative Bible 1525—1885 
What the Bible Teaches 
C. JOHNSON. $1.50 net . R. Loverr. $0.40 -net 


H. C. Garvin. . $1.20 


i y Introducti 
Bible Problems Tho Literary study otcthe Bible n tp ng xe be os . eer 
T. K, Cumynn. $1.20 eae Ree c ‘TS net 
R. G. MouLTon. $2.00 net 


The Exploration of Egypt and the Old A Key to Unlock the Bible 


The New Testament in the Christian 


Voatamont Church J. A. Benr. $0.50 net 
J. Garrow DuNCAN. $1.50 net BH. C. Moorn. $1.50 net Construction of the Bible 
Interpretation of Scripture and Other | Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Con- W. B. ADENELS ae 
Essays tradictions in the Bible New Appreciation of the Bible 
B. Jownrr. $1.00 net R. A. Torrey. $0.50 net | W. C. ‘Securck:>~ $1.50 net 
Dated Events of the Old Testament Introduction to the Hebrew Bible | Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
W. J. BercHpr. $1.50 net A. S. Gmpnn. $3.00 net the Old Testament 
Literature of the Old Testament Knowing the Scriptures Oe Eee 
E. Kaurzscnu. $2.00 net ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D. $1.50 net The Evolution of a Great Literature 
Light on the Old Testament from Babel | Introduction to the Literature of the ing tae: ee: ges 
A. 'T. Cay. $1.60 Old Testament | What Is the Bible 
: Ss. R. DRIVER. $2.50 net G. T. Lapp. $1.00 
The Holy Spirit in the New Testament x 
HB Swen eee Ree The Canon and the Text of the New Great Texts of the New Testament 
Testament VARIOUS AUTHORS, $1.00 net 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church C. R. Grecory. $2.50 net | at ts 
W. R. SMITH. $2.75 A Historic View of the New Testament | oe se 2 Ses rere! 
The Bible as English Literature PCA | The Bible—Its Oriei x 
G. H. Garpinpr. $1.50 net General Introduction to the Old | ; ies Dome ee _ anne 
Testament | ; 


The Chart Bible 


W. H. Groen. $1.20 | Charms of the Bible 
J. A. Karyn. $1.50 net : 


J. B. Youna. : 
The Authorized Version of the Bible and | CONG. ae 


All About the Bible Its Influence |The Bible—Its Meaning and Supremacy 
Swwnry Connurr, $1.00 net °* A. 8. Coox. $1.00 net i. W. FARRAR. $2.00 net 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Y 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27, 1911. 
or non-College men. 


For College 
Courses, regular and 


elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 


ern, thorough, practical. 
with special lecturers. 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Moutron, Cor. Sec’y. 


Convocation week ; 
Expenses low. For 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. 


Students | 


have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity | 


Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
An Andover fellowship of $500 is offered for the year 
1911-12 to any graduate of a theological seminary who 


has attained high rank as an undergraduate and who | 


can satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further 
work under their direction in Cambridge. 
For Catalogues and information apply to 
PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ConnEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Keligious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
students Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD wis resis iii  ae 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both forei 
and resident. Open to college gradu- § INA Y 
ates of all denominations. 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological- Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B.D. or A.M. Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 
Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske. Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PAGIFIG THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 


23, 1911. Address: 
Berkeley, Cal. 


J. K. McLEan, Pres., 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORTH STONINGTON. 
For Boys 


The Wheeler School 24 Gis 


College preparation. Strong courses in agriculture, do- 
mestic science, music and art. Athletic fields. 75 acres. 
Modern buildings. Liberal endowment. Terms moderate. 
Address .C, P. KENDALL, Principal, Nerth Stonington, Conn. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


Smith, Radcliffe or Boston Ca a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


For any girl desiring to prepare for 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish . its subscribers 


information about any school or college 


whose announcement appears in these 


columns. We will, upon request, obtain 


circulars, catalogues and other details at 


no expense to the subscribers. Address 


* Educational Department, ~* 
The Congregationalist 


of special features, among them: 


ANNUAL EDUC 


education in the school, the college, and the home. 


Bias 8) 


eee 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


The next issue which will bear the date of July 29 will have a marked educational flavor, bringing together 
much material of interest to all who have at heart the methods, ideals and personal forces involved in the work of 
It will be liberally illustrated and will include a number 


ATION NUMBER 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS WHO ARE MAKING GOOD 
By REY. LYMAN P. POWELL 
Pen portraits of twelve of the younger leaders, East and West. 


MORAL STAMINA OF AMERICAN YOUNG PEOPLE— 
Our Latest Prize Contest 


A broadside of answers to Cornelia A. P. Comer’s Letter to 
the Rising Generation. 


CHURCH AND COLLEGE, DO THEY UNDERSTAND 
AND SERVE ONE ANOTHER? 
By CAROLINE SHELDON 
Professor of Modern Languages in Grinnell College, Iowa. 


WHAT SHALL THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL GIVE UP? 
By GEORGE P. HITCHCOCK 
Head Master of the High School, Brookline, Mass. 


THE ENLARGING SERVICE OF A UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
By JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER 


How Dr. Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota is still 
making large contributions to the cause of education. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND THE PRACTICAL JOB 
By DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, D. D. 


How the University of Cincinnati has drawn into partnership 
with itself, manufacturers, corporations and industries 
to serve the people of the whole city. 


SERIOUS CAREERS FOR SWEET GIRL GRADUATES 


By MISS ELEANOR H. JOHNSON 
Vice-president of the College Settlements Association, 


Plans and methods by which splendid young graduates of our 
women’s colleges are being trained for professional 
settlement work. 

THE SOCIAL USE OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
By ROBERT P. HERRICK, D. D. 


Some interesting and suggestive innovations by which the 
Minneapolis laymen secure larger returns from the 
educational plants of the city. 


THE VOCATIONAL ADVICE MOVEMENT 
By GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


THE TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A report of the National Education Association, 


THE NEW LONDON HIGH SCHOOL PAGEANT 
By JUDGE ALFRED COIT 


THE NOTABLE WORK OF A WOMAN SUPER- 
INTENDENT IN IOWA 
By REY. A. E. WINSHIP 


Church B Memorial 
Chime a Spectain 


Peal McSuane Bext Founnry Co., Bartimore, Mo., U.S.A 


MENEELY BELL CO 


ROY, NY. ano 
(77 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS. 


‘jtee] Alloy Church and School Bells. ja@~Send for 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


Be N™ABLE LOWER PRICE, 
CHURCH OURFEEECATALOGUB 


Etweiesss, * TELLS WHY. 
rite te Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


w 1ET, ~ 
MENEELY & CO. Warr 


K. UNLIKE OTHER BELLO 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

hearty 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


Church UWindows 


FH#lemorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
Exclusive designs submitted 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAlirch Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS 


ik HONORED \ 
| By the Highest Award at the World’s Columbian 
} 


} Exposition in 1893, the greatest in history; and 
the same honor bestowed by the International 
Jury of Awards of th 
Seattle, 1909. : 


A W. W. KIMBALL CO. Pipe Organ Builders 


A. Y. P. Exposition, | 
CHICAGO 


PIPE &REED . 


jew 


120 BOYLSTON St. 


BOSTON~ MASS. 
} INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
y z The ONLY 
\. BF eg All Cushioned Trays 
| By 8 aga) 2nd Cup Holders. New 
‘ Short Glass. No need 


ee te ee Sesh tipping back the head. 
Bat Dietz Communion Service Co., 95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicaga 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

UAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


UNBREAKA BLE: 
POINTED. TOP STYEE 
' (CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no €ipping back 
- of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage., 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
TORONTO: = CANADA 


’ IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
_GREGATIONALIST. 


Contents 22 July, 1911 


Copyright, 1911, Luther H. Cary. 
All rights reserved. 
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THE (@NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription, Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the first of 
the month stated on the address label. The 
figures following the month indicate the year. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


HYMNS 


HALLOWED (Ais 


$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per co by mail. 
Returnable samples matled to Dr ebativek Sac nasons! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 


electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best*of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 17, 1911. 


NIAGARA 
To 
THE SEA 


The grandest trip in Amer- 
ica for health and pleasure. It in- 
cludes the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the marvelous 
Rapids, the historic associations of 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed 
Saguenay River, with its Stupendous 

_ Capes, Trinity and 
Eternity. 


Send 6c. postage for 
illustrated guide to 


THOMAS HENRY 
Traffic Mgr. Dept. 21 
Montreal, Can. 

ys 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Beacon Hill, opp. State House, Boston 


cS TORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


We assume that when visiting Boston you 
are interested in knowing just where to locate, 
in the right kind of a hotel, at prices entirely 
satisfactory to you, for the accommodations 
you desire. 

Diagonally across from the State House on 
Beacon Hill is such a hotel, “The Common- 
wealth,”’ of strictly modern fireproof construc- 
tion, ten stories high,‘ 212 rooms, from and 
above the sixth floor of which an unobstructed 
view may be had for ten miles toward every 
point of the compass. 

The elevation on Beacon Hill (the highest 
point in or around Boston) affords a delight- 
fully cool breeze of fresh uncontaminated air 
during the hottest and most sultry months of 
summer. The location is within three minutes’ 
walk of Boston Common, State House, Court 
House, Scollay Square, Tremont Street and 
Hlevated and Subway trains, six minutes to 
theaters, and the principal shopping districts. 
Five and tén minutes to North and South 
Stations. : 

The location is as quiet both day and night 
as a suburban residential district, thus assur- 
ing quiet and undisturbed rest to all. 

NOTH.—The ladies and children of your 
household are as safe at the “Commonwealth,” 
either with or without an escort, as they are 


‘in their own homes. 


The sanitary condition of the rooms and en- 
tire house is not excelled by any hotel where- 
soever situated, while the Cafe and Restaurant 
please all who patronize them. Public tub 
and shower baths on every floor, always kept 
in a condition of cleanliness both day and 
night, at once inviting to the most fastidious 
guest, while private baths are attached to 90 
single rooms and en suite. 

Every room in the house is heated by steam, 
under immediate control of the occupant, 
lighted by electricity and equipped by long 
distance telephone. Hot and cold water day 
and night in every room the house contains. 

Kindly ask those who patronize us, or come 
and get a personal experience and see if you 
are not glad to adopt “The Commonwealth” 
as your Boston headquarters, and tell us if 
we overstate the situation when we say, over 
our signature, ‘‘There is no cleaner, healthier, 
quieter or more cheerful hotel in the city of 
Boston, for the prices given, than the ‘Hotel 
Commonwealth.’’’ 


CO-OPERATION AND EFFICIENCY 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


New First Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois 
October 17, 18, 19, 1911 ; 


The closing sessions of the meetings of four societies. 
Systematic and proportionate giving through Apportionment Plan presented by prominent leaders of the 


laymen. 


Many missionaries from far-reaching fields will speak. 

Experts on social and philanthropic questions will discuss these questions. 

Quartet of Jubilee Singers will render the quaint Folk Songs of their race. 

A Social Hour in which missionaries of the present and past, Executive Committee, pastors, officers and 
all interested will meet informally and exchange greetings, will be an interesting feature of the convention. 

Open session for the transaction of the important business of the Association. 

Special attention given to endowment of chartered institutions. 


The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association will be a great rally in the 
interests of patriotism, philanthropy, missions, education and religion. 


It is a delegate convention of the churches, local conferences and associations for the transaction of 


large business and the consideration of important problems. 


No church should fail to elect its delegates at an early day, each contributing church being entitled to 


pastoral and two lay delegates. 
Has your church contributed this year? 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES: 
GENERAL COMMITTEE: Rev. F. N. White, Chairman, 1822 Warren Avenue, Chicago, III. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: Rev. W. E. Barton, Chairman, 228 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Iil. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: Mr. A. B. Mead, Chairman, 1903 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE: Mr. E. T. Harris, Chairman, 1827 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: Sec. L. O. Baird, Chairman, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


What reviewers say about 
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long and he never takes you out of your depth.” 

“ There is not much on which Mr. Brierley has not thought, and 
not much upon which he has not some word to say that it 
is well to listen to.” 

“ He brings his insight to bear on the most matter-of-fact details 
of ordinary life and treats them in a practical fashion at once 
helpful and stimulating.” 

“Mr. Brierley’s books are always welcome, but this, his latest, 
has characteristics of brightness, perception, strength and 
crispness in argument and diction entirely his own.” 
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HE personality of the boy is considered 
fb of paramount importance at Saint 
John’s, Manlius, which is a prepara- 
tory school with definite aims. The limit 
placed upon the number of students and 
a long “ waiting list” form a practical proc- 
ess for the selection of the fittest and 
permit the extension of school privileges 
only to those boys who will support the 
ideals of the school. 

For its near approach to perfection on 
the military side of its life the government 
designates this school as a “distinguished 
institution.” Thorough and painstaking as 
is the endeavor to place the purely academic 
work also on the highest possible plane Saint 
John’s recognizes that character counts first. 
In short, this school, while allowing all proper 
scope for the energies and youthful enthusi- 
asm of its students, keeps ever before them 
the fact that only by honorable conduct can 
they make themselves desirable citizens of 
the larger outside world. 


It is worth while to seek further information. General 
William Verbeck, the head of the school, will furnish it and 
he will welcome a visit from interested parents. 
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Taking the Risks of Life 


HERD is a noble and an ignoble sense in which 
risks may be taken. That engineer who car- 
ried his heavy train, according to the report 
of his employers, in the dark night over a crossing 
at sixty miles an hour, when his orders said fifteen, 
took a risk that resulted in his own death and the 
death and crippling of many others. We do not know 
his motive. Perhaps he had often before taken this 
risk successfully. But looking back upon the results 
and thinking of the many lives that depended on his 
knowledge and vigilance, it is hard to see by what 
reasoning hé could have justified his action. 

We must not, however, rush to the conclusion from 
the results of so tragical a choice that risks never are 
to be taken. That would be to condemn most of the 
heroisms of the world, successful ayd unsuccessful. 
It would be to drag saints and martyrs from their 
seats and to accuse faith of folly. The chief trouble 
of Christianity in our day, perhaps, is that so many 
who call themselves Christians are unwilling to yen- 
ture anything for the enlargement of their own faith 
and of the work of the church. 

They are unwilling to do an unconventional thing 
—the risk for their social standing is too great. They 
are reluctant to put their faith to the test in witness- 
bearing. Some of them, in fact, give the impression 
that they hold their opinions upon sufferance and are 
afraid to think them through to the end lest they 
should be overthrown. They are slow in venturing 
upon the exercise of the experiments of prayer and 
meditation, apparently fearing that their Heavenly 
Father will dissolve into a mist if they come near to 
him. 

Risks of conduct, then, and risks of faith call for 
discrimination; but. they also call for vision and for 
courage. 

Two students in a college class seemed to stand 
almost at the same point in considering the risks of 
active sharing in the Christian life about them. One 
dreaded the effect upon his popularity. He was a 
passive Christian then and afterward, and he is too 
much a passiye Christian now. The other thought 
first of his opportunity and came forward. He was a 
leader soon and has been a leader ever since. 

Two churches, much alike in outward situation, 
had by careless business management or quarrels 
fallen into debt. The leaders of one on the coming 
in of a new pastor feared to take the risks of asking 
“the congregation to assume responsibility for the debt 
in addition to the current expenses of the year. That 
pastor’s energies have ever since been about equally 
divided between raising the interest on the mortgage, 
as well as his own salary, and in seeking to build up 
the spiritual life of the congregation. The other 
church leaders faced their difficulty, risked a careful 
and well-planned appeal to the people, after putting 
their hands deep into their own pockets. With the 
payment of the debt that church became more deeply 
interested and the respect of the community grew. 

The personal element in taking risks is not so 
compelling as most men imagine. The loneliest and 


least encumbered of us has no right to risk his life 


for a trifle. He belongs to God, if he has no other 
who trusts him. But at other times the risk of self 
may be the least consideration of all. There are occa- 
sions when a man must put self entirely out of sight. 
He must say to the temptation of self-interest, as 
Jesus said to Peter when he wished to turn him back 
from Jerusalem, “Get thee behind me; thou art a 
stumbling-block unto me; for thou mindest not the 
things of God.” He must say with Paul, “I hold not 
my life of any account as dear unto myself, in com- 
parison of accomplishing my course.’’ A man is never 
a hero in church or world until he is ready in the 
supreme hour to throw his own life into the balance 
for the cause. 

We have the Japanese Admiral Togo with us on a 
brief visit, and the story of his attack upon the Rus- 
sian fleet is told once more. He was a sick man on 
the day of battle. But in that crisis he could not lis- 
ten to the doctors. He was in danger on the open 
deck. Men were falling and dying about him. But 
in the thick of the struggle clear sight and free moye- 
ment were worth the risks he took, upon whom the 
victory depended. We must train ourselves for an 
hour of risk when nothing in our lives may weigh 
against the sudden and pressing need of God’s cause 
and of those who are intrusted to us. And for this 
we are prepared and tested in the quiet hours. 

Part of the test is faith in venturing with God and 
for God’s purposes in little things. Faith is itself a 
venturing. It takes for granted that God can see 
where we are held from seeing; and can hear and act 
within the realm of our experience, though not our 
observation. No church and no disciple is living up 
to the call of God in a self-centered and unventuring 
life. * 

We shall have to take risks if we are to make 
our missionary enthusiasm effective—risks of mis- 
take on the field, of shock to our own tastes and social 
conventions. The “heathen” are coming to our doors 
and to the doors of our churches. The unchurched 
are telling us to our faces that they do not believe in 
a gospel-of social caste and exclusion. The Christian 
call to brotherhood means at last the acknowledgment 
of equality before the cross of the Hilder Brother of 
all mankind. Can we venture out of our exclusive 
preserves of self-satisfaction to find him? Or are 
we like the little girl in Miss Montgomery’s new 
story who said: ‘It’s all right to have our mite boxes 
for the heathen and: send missionaries to them. 
They’re far away and we don’t have to associate with 
them. But J don’t want to have to sit in a pew with 
a hired boy”? 

When we say, then, that we want a more ven- 
turous spirit and a larger willingness to take risks 
in our individual Christian life and in our churches, 
we must insist upon the motive. We are here to 
study motives drawn from God’s love and our love to 
him and to learn the ways of wisdom. But a man 
that draws no nearer God for fear of loss with man; 
or a church that refuses to undertake new tasks in 
Christ’s name for the good of men—these alike will 
seek for Christ and miss him. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 17 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Reciprocity Debates and Amendments 


The long debate on Canadian reciprocity continues in the 
Senate, with empty seats. The amendments offered are voted 
down by large majorities. July 22 is agreed upon as the date 
of the reciprocity vote, July 27 for the wool bill, Aug. 1 the free- 
list bill, Aug. 3 Congressional reappointment, Aug. 7 Arizona- 
New Mexican statehood. 


Cholera Cases in New York 


Cases of cholera from incoming steamers carrying Italian 
immigrants continue, and the quarantine officers redouble their 
vigilance. 


The Income Tax Amendment 


New York approves the Federal income tax amendment to the 
Constitution. The amendment has now thirty-one votes in its 
favor and requires thirty-five for its adoption. 


Forest Fires 


Destructive forest fires in Northern Ontario, Michigan, Maine 
and elsewhere burn villages and kill hundreds. The village of 
South Waterboro, Me., wholly destroyed. Drought prevails in 
many parts of the country. 


Wiley and Wickersham 


Attorney-General Wickersham advises the President to dis- 
miss Dr. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agri- 
cultural Department, on charges of overpaying expert exam- 
iners.—Delegate Wickersham of Alaska charges Attorney- 
General Wickersham with allowing perjury cases brought in con- 
necton with charges of fraud against the government in Alaska 
to be postponed until barred by the statute of limitations. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Renewal of British-Japanese Agreement 

Japan accedes to the request for a modification of its agree- 
ment with Great Britain, eliminating the danger of war for either 
nation, as ally of the other, with any nation with which either 
has a treaty of arbitration. The agreement is extended for ten 
years. The extension of time gives great satisfaction in 
Australia, which wants opportunity for self-defensive measures. 


Lord Kitchener in Egypt 


Lord Kitchener is appointed British General Agent in Bgypt, 
with enlarged powers, in succession to the late Sir Eldon Gorst. 


Mexican Troubles 
Contests between federal troops and Maderists at Pueblo, 


Mexico, result in bloodshed. Striking operatives at the Cova- 
donga textile factory in the city plunder houses and kill four 
Germans. Madero in the course of an investigating tour, find- 
ing many insurgents still in arms, determines on a program of 
complete disarmament. 


The Alsop Claim against Chili 


King George of Great Britain decides the claim of the Alsop 
heirs for loans made to provinces of Bolivia, since annexed by 
Chili, against the latter country and in favor of the heirs, award- 
ing them less than a million dollars. 


Cholera in Italy 


The increase of cholera cases in the cities of Italy causes the 
postponement of international medical congresses that were to 
be held in Rome in September. In Palermo, Sicily, 2,300 deaths 
from cholera have occurred since May 2. 


The Death Roll 


Sir Eldon Gorst, British Agent and Consul General and the 
real ruler of Egyp™& since his succession to Lord Cromer in 1907. 


Comment on Current Events 


Browsing in New Pastures 


A bit of novelty often strengthens and refreshes the reli- 
gious life. One advantage of the summer migration is that 
it brings us in contact with types of churches and of religious 
workers with which we may not be familiar. Though as a 
denominational paper we are bound and glad to sound from 
time to time the note of denominational loyalty, we seriously 
advise our readers to improve the opportunities of the cur- 
rent summer of broadening their knowledge jof organized 
Christianity. You have always partaken of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the good old Congregational way. Why not: for one 
Sunday commune with your Episcopalian or Methodist breth- 
ren, who find the sacrament equally helpful, though admin- 
istered in an entirely different fashion from that which pre- 
vails among our churches? If you pride yourself on your 
liberalism, rub up against the minister and laymen in the 
little country village where you are’ sojourning, who consci- 
entiously believe that acceptance of the newer positions means 
the sacrifice of much that is precious in their cherished faith. 
Or if you belong with the conservatives, try to get close enough 
to the new school men and women to find out what their atti- 
tude really is to the faith of the fathers, and how it affects 
their daily lives and service in the world. All this gratuitous 
counsel applies also to summer convention goers. We wish 
that those who never go to such places as Northfield or Silver 
Bay or Winona would take pains to include one or more such 
centers of religious enthusiasm in their summer itinerary; 
and perhaps the habitual frequenter of such places might gain 
something by attending a meeting of an entirely different 
character, like the Summer School of Ethics at Madison, Wis., 
or the institutes held at Ithaca, N. Y., and Ambherst, Mass., 
designed to let some light into the rural problem. The good 
God gives us the summer time with many benevolent designs 
in view, one of which is to lift us out of the ruts. 


»* 

Seeking the Risen Christ 

Is belief in the resurrection of our Lord losing the central 
place in the thought of believers that it undoubtedly held in 
the mind of Paul and, indeed, the whole apostolic church? 
The pastor of the London City Temple in the sermon on Seek- 
ing the Risen Christ which we print in this number is inclined 
to confess that, there has been some loss of that primacy, 


though it has made complete recovery in his own mind. We 
are not accustomed to think or be persuaded in terms of mir- 
acle, Mr. Campbell says, but, none the less, the ever-renewed 
experience of communion with the unseen Lord transmits in a 
form appropriate to our own generation the experience of the 
first disciples. Two points are of special interest in this con- 
sideration of the resurrection, the emphasis upon the continu- 
ity of Christian experience, with its too often neglected evi- 
dential value; and the thought that God teaches each genera- 
tion according to its capacity for receiving as well as its spe- 
cial need. To neglect our inheritance of faith may be one of 
the temptations of our freedom, but it is a neglect that tends 
toward weakness, The Church is one by inheritance of belief 
in personal relations to the risen Lord. We are to seek him 
as members of this great succession and to pass on our experi- 
ence to those who come after us. To build a theology on the 
isolated Christian consciousness of individuals, or of an indi- 
vidual generation, is to build on the shallowest of foundations. 
: Pad 

The Degrees and Their Recipients 

That is an impressive list which we publish on another 
page of men upon whom American colleges and universities 
have this year bestowed either the doctorate of divinity or the 
doctorate of law. It is not to be presumed that the list is 
inclusive of all who might worthily this year have received 
such honors. Undoubtedly the work of many men in the field 
of the ministry, education, philanthropy and the public service, 
who have never received and perhaps never will obtain this 
particular recognition, would entitle them to it. Yet in the 
main these honors are bestowed judicially and fairly; and 
greater discrimination is used than was the case perhaps a 
decade ago. Apparently, however, the pastor is not recognized 
as often as in former time. Neither Harvard nor Yale gave 
this year a doctorate of divinity to a pastor; and eastern in- 
stitutions seem to be less and less disposed thus to crown the 
labors of the pastorate. More candidates for these degrees 
from other vocations are being presented by their friends. 
Yet our list shows a creditable number of doctorates bestowed 
upon pastors, particularly in the West. We are especially 
glad to note the recognition of Rev. John Howland, so many 
years a missionary in Mexico; of Rev. W. N. Chambers, who 
has done valiant service in Turkey; and of Rey. O. L. Hall, 
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the veteran herald of the gospel among the Dakota Indians. ° 
These degrees, like that of Master of Arts, bestowed upon 
men who have been conspicuously successful in different forms 
of Christian work, are particularly well deserved. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that an M. A. was bestowed 
by Bates College on Willis . Lougee, the well-known New 
York layman, for conspicuous ability in handling the finances 
of religious and charitable organizations, and particularly be- 
cause of the work he has done as treasurer of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 
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The Administration Under Fire 


President Taft must be sighing for the immunities of priv- 
ate life in this week of storms. He has been accused of using 
his power to open one of the chief entryports of Alaska to the 
grasp of monoply with no return to the public; his Attorney- 
General has advised him to demand the resignation of Health 
Officer Dr. Wiley who, more than most instruments of the 
executive power, is known to the public and a eenter of criti- 
cism to those whose business methods he opposes; and his 
course not merely in the negotiations for reciprocity with Can- 
ada, but also through the whole of his administration has been 
bitterly and unsparingly attacked in the Senate in a set speech 
by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. That the President has 
kept his cheerful temper and gone about his business undis- 
turbed in the midst of all these disturbances is a sign either 
of a good conscience or of a hardened heart in betrayal of the 
public in favor of the leaders of big and selfish business. If 
he is concealing his nefarious designs against the public, he 
is concealing them under so cunning a mask of openness that 
he deserves praise for a degree of subtility of which his career 
before coming to the Presidency gives no eyjdence. That the 
President has made mistakes, not even his nearest friends 
would be disposed to deny. That he is conservative in temper, 
though open to conviction, and ready to carry his plans to 
their end in change, his whole record shows. But we have 
seen no incident in his career which seemed to indicate that 
he was not an honest, as well as broad-minded and far-seeing 
man. We may take up these three incidents of the week in 
order and seek to find what light they throw upon his char- 
acter and methods of thought. 


Bd 

Controller Bay 

Controller Bay faces due south on the main land of Alaska 
more than a hundred miles east of Mt. St. Elias and just west 
of the mouth of the Copper River. It is the natural port for 
the valley of that river leading to the wonderfully rich copper 
mines from which it takes its name, and also for the coal 
measures covered by the recently rejected Cunningham claims. 
By an arrangement made in the last administration, the water 
front was removed from ordinary entry. Since it extends for 
about seven miles the opportunity for an exclusive control is 
not very good at best. The charge is that the President ap- 
proved the pre-emption of enough land for a railroad terminal. 
Secretary of the’ Interior Fisher points out, for the informa- 
tion of Congress, that the law limits the right of securing land 
to a water frontage of eighty rods, the alternate eighty rods 
being retained by the government, that the claims approved 
by the President have yet to be passed upon by him, that he 
is required by law to fix the rates on Alaskan railroads, and 
that a. monopoly of the passes and defiles of the mountains 
by any road is expressly denied by law. Under these condi- 
tions the rights of the public seem reasonably safe. Secretary 
Fisher’s reputation as a believer in conservation should for- 
bid panic, even if we cease to trust the President. In fact 
the real need of the moment seems to be of some method by 
which, with due allowance for the rights of the public in har- 
bors, mines and land titles, the development which is due to 
the people of Alaska can be provided for. We may refer again 
to the ease and absence of scandal with which Canada man- 
ages its conservation interests. The constructive genius of 
American statesmanship should not fall short of that dis- 
played by our northern neighbor. 


* 


Dr. Wiley and His Assistants 

In the second storm center of the week the winds have been 
raised by a prominent member of the administration against 
an official of the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Wiley has 
long been engaged in a difficult campaign against the counter- 
feiters and corrupters of the food and drink and medicine 


‘used by the people. He has attacked and annoyed wealthy 
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business interests and made enemies by wholesale. But the 
people have believed in him. He takes his work seriously and 
means to get to the bottom of the matter. He has done so 
much to protect the health of the American people, that the 
serious discrediting, stoppage or reversal of his work would 
be a national misfortune. Now, on a sudden, the Attorney- 
General of the United States publicly recommends that he be 
dismissed on charges of misapplying public funds. The fact 
seems to be that in obtaining the services of the ablest assist- 
ants Dr. Wiley was hindered by the terms of the law of sal- 
aries. He employed Dr. Rusby of the New York College of 
Pharmacy as an expert examiner. The law allows $3,000 a 
year as salary, but Dr. Rusby worked only occasionally, and 
was paid by the day. A final arrangement allowed him, not 
the nine dollars a day which would have been the division of 
a whole year’s salary into days, but twenty dollars a day for 
the short periods he was able to give. Mr. Wickersham’s rec- 
ommendation puts the President in a difficult place. It may 
result in a reprimand for Dr. Wiley, but we do not look for 
his dismissal. It should result in a revision of the law to 
meet the special needs of the case. It has already resulted 
in the beginning of a Congressional investigation which should 
bring out all the facts and in a flood of protests against Dr. 
Wiley’s dismission. The incident throws light, we think, upon 
Mr. Wickersham’s somewhat impatient and narrow disposi- 
tion. Unless Dr. Wiley commits some such indiscretion of 
speech as that which drove Mr. Pinchot out of office, we look 
for his continuance in the good work of protecting the public 
health; and this all the more because he has the cordial sup- 
port of Secretary Wilson. 
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Senator La Follette’s Pronunciamento 

The passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill through the 
Senate is already assured, the Senators who speak against it 
to empty benches are simply accumulating campaign material 
for next year. When Senator La Follette of Wisconsin de- 
votes most of legislative day to a bitter personal attack upon 
the President, carefully written and deliberately read, we 
know that it is an opening gun in the fight for the nomination 
at next year’s Republican convention. The gravamen of the 
attack is that the President has betrayed the progressive ele- 
ment in the party, and is the tool of the big business interests. 
The bitter tone of this pronunciamento will not, we think, win 
many converts to the Senator’s declared ambition of supplant- 
ing the present leader of the party. Nor will the claim that 
the reciprocity measure is a concession of advantages to a few 
and a denial of rights to the many be widely accepted by stu- 
dents of the situation. The President’s view, and it is that of 
the Canadian supporters of the policy of reciprocity, goes far 
beyond anything that Mr. La Follette has suggested. They 
see a continent inhabited by kindred peoples, with a like level 
of civilization and world interests destined to be more and 
more held in common. They recognize that this is the moment 
to assure the future by making communication easy across the 
border. We should have had more respect for Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s good judgment and powers of leadership if he had been 
able to take the broader view and postpone his own dislikes 
and personal ambitions to a more appropriate time. 


wo 


Progress toward the Federal Income Tax 

The proposed federal income tax amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States is close to adoption. Only three 
more states are needed in approval to make the required two- 
thirds, and they are pretty sure to be recorded when the legis- 
latures are in session next winter. Only two states, through 
both branches of their legislatures, have voted against the 
amendment. The two are Vermont and Connecticut. Thirteen 
others have failed to approve, either by postponement or by 
adverse vote of one house. ‘The last legislature to ratify the 
amendment is that of New York, the Assembly voting last 
week ninety-one to forty-two affirmatively. The Senate voted 
its approval in April. The thirty-one states that have now 
lined up to open the way for a federal income tax are, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas; Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington and 
Wisconsin. In Arkansas a nice constitutional question has 
been raised by the governor who has vetoed the ratification 


resolution. 
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One Man Rule for Canal 


How shall the Panama Canal be administered when com- 
plete? This question Col. George W. Goethals has put for- 
ward as needing an early answer. Colonel Goethals has ruled 
as an absolute dictator in the Canal Zone for three years. He 
has directed the work of digging the “big ditch,” and in that 
work a high degree of efficiency has been possible only through 
one-man rule. Thus have an effective business organization, 
proper working conditions, good order, good health and the 


service of the Panama Railroad been directed to serve one. 


common purpose without clash of authority or any working 
at cross purposes. In an illuminating interview by Hayden 
Talbot published in the Outlook Colonel Goethals says in sub- 
stance that the same plan will be necessary to make the com- 
pleted canal serve the purposes for which it is intended. He 
says that as soon as possible a policy should be adopted for 
operating the canal. His ground seems to be well taken. Too 
many bosses cause trouble. They caused a good deal of 
trouble in the early days of our experience on the Isth- 
mus. The trouble ended when one chief, who had.to be the 
right man in the right place, took hold. Since the peculiar 
conditions of work in the tropics will continue on the Isthmus, 
necessarily, after the canal is open to shipping, it is good rea- 
soning that a like plan of administration should be pursued. 
Further, the suggestion made by Mr. Roosevelt in the Outlook 
that Colonel Goethals has proved himself to be the man for 
the permanent job should meet with approval. 


a» 

Maternity Insurance : 

Maternity insurance is beginning to receive serious con- 
sideration in Massachusetts. The legislature of that state has 
enacted a law for the protection of women in factories that 
prohibits their working two weeks before confinement and 
four weeks after. But often the income from their labor is 
sorely needed in the home. Maternity insurance for factory 
workers is compulsory in some foreign countries, and it meets 
this need effectively. It also seems to check race suicide, 
makes healthier women and children and tends to exalt as it 
encourages marriage and motherhood. It thus in many ways 


benefits society and the state as well as the individual. It - 


is bad enough when the husband and father cannot earn suffi- 
cient wages to support his family; but, since thousands of 
wives and mothers are forced out of their homes as wage- 
workers, it is our solemn duty to guard them as far as possi- 
ble during the most critical periods of their lives. Louis Bran- 
deis, the father’ of savings bank insurance in. this country, 
now advocates, as the next step needed in insurance, some 
system that will provide a cash benefit for mothers insured 
under it. Existing insurance companies place a ban upon 
maternity, but at the same time accident and health as well 
as life insurance widely prevail. Maternity insurance ought 
to come, and it is so obviously needed that it doubtless will 
come soon. 
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The Sources of Cholera 


There is no occasion for alarm in the situation which has 
already brought a few cases of suspected cholera to our ports 
and cities. It seems clear that Italy is deeply infected and 
the duties of our quarantine stations will be largely increased 
by the peril of the incoming steerage passenger. But this is 
the third summer that the prevalence of the disease in Italy 
and Russia has brought danger to our ports, and we have 
hitherto escaped both an epidemic and a scare. Cholera, bad 
as it is, is not one of the diseases that are the despair of the 
doctors. Its cause and control are now well understood. 
First of all it is a dirt disease, and the mere threat of it is 
a call to clean up, body and soul, and house and street. The 
worst thing that could happen would be the outbreak of a 
feeling of panic, which sometimes kills as many as the disease. 
Cholera we have always with us somewhere in the world. Its 
true center is Mecca and the crowded cities of India. We can 
keep it out of America, and are in much less danger from its 
ravages than from typhoid—another filth disease—the causes 
of which in water contaminated by sewage must everywhere 
be guarded against. 


ad 


Danger in Bovine Tuberculosis 
That tuberculosis is communicated from animal to man is 
the final and positive conclusion of a British royal commission. 
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* It has come after years of thorough and highly scientifie in- 


vestigation by experts. The greatest danger is said to be 
through infected milk and butter.’ Children whose food is 
largely milk stand in special peril. Of one hundred and eight 
eases of human tuberculosis investigated, eighty-four yielded 
human bacilli only, nineteen yielded bovine bacilli only and five 
yielded both. The germs from cattle are found to possess 
greatest vitality. The commission urges the importance of 
sterilizing all animal food products, and special vigilance is 
needed to keep conditions safe on dairy farms, in creameries, 
cheese factories and slaughter houses. The British commis- 
sion disagrees with Koch’s early theory and apparently makes 
out a clear case. More facts proved should mean more prog- 
ress in overcoming the great ‘“‘white plague.” 


* 


An Effect of the Arbitration Proposals 


Even before the arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States is signed, the effect of it is manifest 
in the relations between Great Britain and Japan. The pos- 
sibility under the terms of their agreement that Great Britain 
might be compelled to join in a war against the United States 
was the moving force for change. Under the renewal of the 
agreement just concluded this article is embodied: 

“Should either high contracting party conclude a treaty of 
general arbitration with a third power it is agreed that noth- 
ing in this agreement shall entail upon such contracting party 
an obligation to go to war with the power with whom such 
treaty of arbitration is in force.” 

Japan also secures the renewal of the agreement for ten 
years, and the removal of references to Korea and the Indian 
frontier will please certain elements in both countries. The 
prompt response of the Japanese foreign office to the proposals 


for revision shows a cordiality that speaks well for the future 


of good relations between the two nations. Our own interest 
in the change is remote. We hope never to be at war with 
either Great Britain or Japan. If the Senate will allow, we 
expect to have a full treaty of arbitration in effect with the 
former soon, and negotiations with the latter will follow. But 
in the almost unthinkable event of a war with Japan the forced 
participation of Great Britain would immensely enlarge both 
the theater of action and our difficulties in protecting our 
coasts on the two oceans from attack. Such a war would 
change the whole face of history by limiting the prestige of 
the English-speaking peoples all over the world. 


ad 


A German Heresy Trial 


The Prussian State Church, which is a combination of 
Lutheran and Reformed elements, is threatened with a serious 
split.over the condemnation and exclusion from the ministry 
of Pastor Jathro of Cologne. Until recently the Supreme 
Council of the church has had jurisdiction in heresy cases 
and has for the most part refused to exercise it in condemna- 
tion. On account of this laxity, a new tribunal, the Spruch- 
collegium, was instituted by the General Synod of the church. 
It is made up of thirteen high officials of the chureh, uni- 
versity professors and delegates from the synod. It is note- 
worthy that in this case Professor Harnack assisted as theo- 
logical assessor. Pastor Jathro has been twenty years in 
Cologne and has won the esteem of the whole city as preacher 
and pastor, influencing especially a great number of the young 
people. Before his trial some 6,000 people in the city signed 
a petition of protest and hundreds of thousands of signatures 
to like petitions have been obtained in and out of publie meet- 
ings all over Prussia. The ideal of scholarly freedom of speech 
is high in Germany and eighty Berlin pastors have ‘signed a 
petition against this interference with it. The exact theolog- 
ical position of Pastor Jathro no one seems able exactly to 
define, but apparently he has taken Unitarian ground. He and 
his friends have no desire to leave the State Church, but the 
continuance of his ministry will probably only be possible by 
breaking away from it. The freedom hitherto from division 
of the State Church has seemed fo outsiders to depend in this 
generation largely upon indifference. The membership has 
been one of birth rather than choice. Of late there has been 
a steady stream of quiet defections, such, for instance, as that 
of Professor Haeckel. Perhaps the awakening of the author- 
ities to the need of some standard of orthodoxy may result in 
a real popular interest in the meaning of belief. 
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Going Abroad with a Purpose 


Formerly people went abroad chiefly to recuperate, to in- 
spect the cathedrals and the art galleries, to visit the haunts 
of eminent poets and statesmen, in short, to see the world on 
its external side. Today, while those earlier motives still send 
thousands of eager travelers across the Atlantic, another inter- 
est is becoming more dominant. Dr. Charles S. Mills of St. 
Louis, who, with his family is spending several months on the 
continent, writes from Berlin: ‘“‘We are having a fine trip, and 
of all our impressions the most vital and illuminating are of 
the people, their customs, ideals, conditions of life. Germany 
certainly is wonderful in its strength and the contentment and 
comfort of its citizens—the absence of poverty in the great 
cities we have seen is impressive.” Not only individual trav- 
elers, but select groups are touring Europe with sociological 


and humanitarian problems chiefly in mind. Seventy gentle % 


men and ladies under the auspices of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce are studying the capitals of Durope from the point 
of view of the administration of city government and the 
-health and happiness of municipalities. Such sight-seeing as 
this is sure to be rewarding. Europe can give us points in 
city planning, in corporate ownership of municipal enterprises, 
- in model tenement houses and suburban homes, in colonies for 
inebriates and in methods of relieving the poor and providing 
work for the unemployed. The higher. uses of travel have yet 
to be learned by multitudes of Americans who fly hither and 
thither, spending their money on that which profiteth not, and 
missing some of the best things which Europe has to offer. 
Moreover, tours planned with a view to intellectual growth 
and increase of sympathy with one’s fellowmen are quite as 
lixely to bring rest and tonic as those in which idleness and 
pleasure are the main considerations. 


What Shall the Sunday Schools Study 


Not all the interesting and significant events in connection 
with the recent Sunday school convention in San Francisco, 
which we reported fully last week, took place on the platform or 
in the streets. While the hundreds of delegates were enjoying 
inspiring addresses or parading the streets a good’ many con- 
sultations among the influential leaders were going on behind 
the scenes. The question at issue was the policy of the Asso- 
ciation with regard to the subject matter of the weekly lessons 
used by perhaps two hundred thousand schools in all parts of 
Christendom, for which the lesson committee prepares courses 
of instruction. 

' At the Louisville triennial convention in 1908 a notable 
forward step was taken in the authorization of graded lessons 
which involved to some extent the introduction of extra Bib- 
lical material and a departure from the hitherto reigning prin- 
ciple of absolute uniformity. During this last triennium de- 
nominational publishers and editors availing themselves of the 
indorsement of the Louisville convention have been issuing, in 
addition to the uniform series, graded courses which represent 
careful work of experts in different fields. These courses have 
been gladly received and are being extensively circulated. Still 
others are being‘prepared in conformity with a scheme that 
looks toward the ultimate provision of such courses for pupils 
of all ages. 

In the meantime some opposition to the introduction of so- 
called extra Biblical material has arisen, chiefly among con- 
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servative sections and denominations of the country, largely 
in the South, and at San Francisco the problem was how to 
reconcile the differing views and harmonize once more all 
friends of the great International Sunday school movement. 
On the face of it the action finally taken by the executive 
committee of the Association looks like a victory for the ultra 
conservative party and as a vigorous reaffirmation of the old 
policy of strict uniformity. For by way of instruction to the 
lesson committee the executive committee voted that: “The 
powers and duties of the lesson committee shall be to select 
from the Holy Bible the weekly lessons, the golden texts and 
the daily readings, and to determine the lesson titles.” 

On the other hand, it developed through questions put to 
the executive committee by representatives of denominational 
publishing houses responsible for the actual making of the 
lessons that the committee did not object to the extra Biblical 
lessons in the graded courses now in preparation. Certainly 
it would be unfortunate and confusing to interrupt or embar- 
rass work of this character now partly under way and designed 
to complete a well-considered schedule of lessons.. Moreover, 
we trust and expect the executive committee to countenance a 
liberal interpretation of the San Francisco action so that ex- 
treme sentiment in the conservative direction shall not pre- 
vent in the new work of the next triennium a reasonable 
amount of effort designed to satisfy the needs and desires of 
the increasing number of persons in all parts of the country 
who desire some variation from the uniform lessons. 

The International Association is a vast organization bind- 
ing together the Sunday school interests of the various evan- 
gelical denominations. Naturally enough it has concerned 
itself first with those things which are common to all. Its 
aim has been inclusive rather than intensive. “All together 
at work upon the same thing,” has been its policy. Uniform 
lessons, uniform plans of organization, uniform movements for 
adult Bible classes, home departments and teacher training 
classes, have been its method of work. 

The graded lessons, however, represent a new principle— 
that of adaptation. They are a distinct and radical departure 
from the principle of uniformity,.and a serious attempt to 
meet individual need. 

From an educational point of view it is desirable to get 
rid of deadening uniformity. What we need is local freedom 
and individual initiative. Conditions differ widely, and opin- 
ions as well, in a great country like this. We are engaged 


‘upon an experiment of profound significance to our national 


life—that of supplying the religious element in education 
through voluntary agencies distinct from, though co-operating 
with, our public school system. The best results, in the long 
run, will be obtained through the widest possible experimenta- 
tion and every denomination and every local community should 
be as free as possible to work out its own problem in its own 
way, while receiving the utmost of inspiration and co-opera- 
tion from every other. If Southern Baptists, therefore, desire 
a system of graded lessons based wholly upon the Bible, they 
should have them, duly authorized by the International Sun- 
‘day School Association. And if Northern Presbyterians and 
Methodists and Congregationalists desire a system of graded 
lessons including a small amount of material from other 
sources, they, too, should have them, also duly authorized 
by the International Association. Having once introduced 
this principle of adaptation in religious education we may 
not now turn back but must go forward. 


Having good milk and plenty of ice let us 
be therewith content and not forgetful of 
those who lack either or both. 


The growing frequency of news items con- 
cerning treaty making or treaty revision be- 
tween great nations is another gleam of the 
better day now dawning upon the world. 


King George is declared by thuse who 
know him best to prefer books to bridge 
whist, and his children to both. We wish 
the same thing were true of all the sover- 
eigns of Europe and of the United States. 


If we burn up and cut down our forests, 
we are at least beginning to replant them. 
The Forestry Department of Massachusetts 


Editorial In Brief 


has planted about 700 acres, mostly of white 
pine and Norway spruce, this summer. 


A Western railroad company has sent to 
each of its 2,000 conductors and station 
agents a pamphlet on the value of courtesy. 
That is a virtue which pays well financially 
besides being a promoter of good feeling. 


It must have been worth the price of a 
ticket to-Atlantic City to see and hear Pres- 
ident Taft singing without a hymn-book 
“Bringing in the Sheaves” as lustily as any 
among the thousands of delegates of the 
Christian Hndeavor Convention. 


Legislators both at national and state 
capitols seem to have found the hot spell 


pretty trying; but public sympathy does not 
go out to them in great waves of compassion 
since they could have expedited the public 
business earlier in the sessions if they had 
only been so minded. 


That woman who. recently: united with a 
Congregational church which she had at- 
tended all her life at the age of ninety-three 
did so on the ground of her own self-respect. 
She expected to die before long and thought 
she would be happier to enter the other life 
as a church member. We think there are a 
good many people who ought to feel as she 
does at a much earlier stage of life. 


The United States Pure Food department 
kept a watchful eye on foodstuffs in Boston 


— — 
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last year and confiscated and destroyed 
some $50,000 worth. It gave 400 hearings 
to manufacturers. There is certainly a 
weak point in American commercial mor- 
ality when men engaged in preparing so 
wide a range of food products as the depart- 
ment’s list of seizures shows do not listen 
to their own consciences in working for the 
public. 


That was a striking sentence which Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin used in his baccalau- 
reate sermon at Wellesley: “So the varied 
experience of years may be divinely signifi- 
eant or badly meaningless, for it lies within 
our own power to give God the chance to 
be really God to us.” When we are tempted 
to blame providence for our own failures 
in life, may it not be worth while to stop 
and ask ourselves whether we have given 
God a chance? 


The New York World reports President 
Smith of the Mormon Church as saying: 
‘Ivor myself, I believe in being true to five 
wives, who are loving, loyal, contented and 
happy mothers.” Were not President Smith 
an old man now we might be tempted to 
guess that his recent public opposition to 
further plural marriages arose in part from 
fear that he might be forced to bring his 
matrimonial staff up to a round half dozen. 


Those city people who traveled five miles 
the other Sunday to attend a little Vermont 
church had not forgotten the various and 
sundry injunctions to show their religious 
colors when on vacation. They found an 
edifice. whose windows were kept tightly 
closed during the entire service; and it was 
one of the Sundays when every possible 
whiff of fresh air should have been available. 
Give the breezes of heaven a chance at your 
sanctuaries, brethren of the rural districts. 


We have no sympathy with the revival of 
bitter words over closed controversies. We 
are glad that the late president of the 
Southern Confederacy was defeated in his 
plans for breaking up the Union, but why 
a Senator who is also glad at that defeat 
should today go out of his way to speak of 
his record as “infamous,” we do not under- 
stand. Some true things are better left un- 
said, and there is room for differences of 
opinion in regard to many of the prominent 
careers of history. 


The fight for reciprocity is on in Canada, 
as well as in our Senate, with the return 
of Sir Wilfred Laurier from the coronation 
and the imperial conference. He may have 
to resort to a new election, but from all we 
can gather the majority of the Canadian 
people are as much in favor of the agreement 
as the majority of Americans. ‘The oppo- 
sition leader, Mr. Borden, has been making 
a tour of the Northwest and everywhere his 
speeches in opposition were answered by 
numerously signed petitions in favor of the 
measure. 


Prices continued to advance through 1910 
at the rate of four per cent. over 1909 on 
257 commodities, according to the Bureau of 
Labor at Washington. The figures for 1910 
are 1.6 per cent. above those for 1907, which 
was the year of highest prices since 1890. 
Bearing on the Canadian reciprocity discus- 
sion is the fact that wholesale prices of farm 
products rose 7.5 per cent. in 1910 over 
1909. It looks as if the various commissions 
and inquiries into the cost of living had no 
appreciable effect upon the situation. 


The Northern states and Canada have 
suffered severely again from forest fires. 
Great fires have raged in and around the 
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Poreupine mining district of Northern On- 
tario, in Northern Michigan and in several 
sections of Maine and New Hampshire. 
Thousands of acres of valuable timber land 
were burned over, several villages and farm 
and mining buildings were destroyed and 
over one hundred lives were lost. Most of 
the latter were in Ontario. The govern- 
ment organizations and facilities for fighting 
forest fires, co-operating with the states, 
and the Canadian service in this line are 
yearly growing more effective. If there are 
any forests left, in a few years we ought to 
be able to take care of them. Thoughtful 
men will always be careful not to start fires. 
Carelessness is back of most of the disas- 
trous things that spread. 


One advantage of the summer assemblages, 
particularly those for students, is that it 
brings representatives’ of different sections 
of this great nation into intimate fellowship. 
The genial influence of such intercourse, to- 
gether with the emphasis put upon the uni- 
versals of the gospel, tends to melt differ- 
ences and prejudices. One of the teachers 
at Silver Bay, whose theme was The Negro 
in the South, reports that several of the 
Southern girls who took part in the class- 
room work day after day, gladly bore wit- 
ness at the close of the conference to a 
change in their point of view. Of course 
this does not mean that deep-seated convic- 
tions can be eradicated in the twinkling of 


an eye, but the incident is symptomatic of 
the slow but sure working of the right sort 
of leaven in the minds of many citizens of 
this land who need to cultivate the broader 
outlook. ; 

“The only difficulty in having a man like 
Rey. Charles R. Brown for a summer sup- 
ply,” says Rey. C. Silvester Horne of Lon- 
don, “is that the people do not want their 
own minister to come back.” Thus speaks 
the pastor of Whitefields Tabernaele, Lon- 
don, concerning the man who is to take his 
place this summer. We can assure our Eng- 
lish brother, whom we hope to see shortly 
on this.side the ocean, that his substitute, 
universally popular though he is, is not in 
the habit of diverting the affections of the 
congregation to whom he _ occasionally 
preaches from their regular shepherd and 
teacher. The Old South congregation in 
Boston was no less eager to welcome back 
last spring Dr. George A. Gordon because 
they had been well fed during the latter’s 
absence abroad. Of course this summer 
supplying has its temptations and its unfore- 
seen outcomes; but the pastor who hesitates 
to expose his flock to the ministrations of 
another man may remember for his comfort 
that ties which have been cementing for 
many years ave not easily snapped even by 
a beguiling visiting minister. Presumably 
he brings his best sermons for the occasion 
and is not to be blamed because he does. 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Current Issue 


The fact that Rev. R. J. Campbell of 
London will be in this country again in 
the course of three months for a preach- 
ing and lecturing tour of two months’ 
duration lends special interest to his 
sermon which, as we have elsewhere re- 
marked, will be peculiarly helpful to 
those who crave greater assurance touch- 
ing the central reality of the Christian 
faith. This sermon is by no means 
heavy reading, even for hot weather; 
but we have sought to make the issue in 
its general make-up somewhat “lighter” 
than usual, through the introduction of 
stories and sketches in addition to the 
usual children’s story. Mr. Parker, who 
tells about the deacon’s experiment with 
a certainty is a Salem pastor whose work 
is already appreciated by our readers, 
and who is finding a still larger public 
through the Atlantic, St. Nicholas and 
other periodicals. The article on the 
Taunton Pageant is by its author and 
manager. On the news side. we have a 
variety of timely material, including 
Dr. Jesse Hill’s report of the Chris- 
tian IWndeayor Convention, the larger 
ministry of a Roman Catholic priest, 
the story of a consecrated automobile. hot 
weather preaching in Chicago and the 
like. 


Next Week’s Issue 

We are inclined to predict that when 
next week’s issue, which is our annual 
Education Number, is in the hands of 
our subscribers, they will vote it as val- 
uable and as attractive an issue of the 
kind as we have ever sent out. A central 
feature will be eight or ten of the re- 
sponses to the question, Is the moral 
stamina of American young people de- 
clining? This, our latest prize offer, 
has brought us nearly one hundred and 
fifty manuscripts, and we shall pass along 
the cream of the replies. 


How about Sermons 

Speaking of sermons, we would like an 
expression from our readers as to how 
often they like them and what sort of 


sermon they prefer. We have had ample 
testimony concerning the helpfulness to 
our readers in all parts of the country of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon, printed in 
our issue of June 24, on What We Know 
in'the Realm of Religion. These hearty 
words of approval have come not only 
from the young college people to whom 
the article was especially directed, but 
from a wider circle, including the man in 
the street, the serious stenographer and 
others. 


Vacation Letters 

If you are having a particularly good 
time on your holidays, are méeting inter- 
esting people who are doing good work 
in the world, seeing unusual sights and 
getting a fresh and cheering view of life 
and duty, tell us and our readers about 
it. We have plenty of room for brief 
vacation letters if they have life and color. 


The Unknown Contributor 


We would have no one get the false 
idea that because this paper seeks to 
bring to its readers the literary product 
of eminent religious leaders on both sides 
the Atlantic, it is indifferent to the un- 
solicited work of persons who have yet 
acquired no title to fame, but who out of 
their own experience or observation may 
have something to say to their fellow- 
men. Every week we read dozens of 
manuscripts submitted for examination 
in the hope of discovering story, sketch, 
poem, anecdote, homily or fresh, direct 
treatment of some _ practical timely 
theme which we think will interest and 
influence our readers. Our search is 
often amply rewarded. It may be an en- 
couragement to those yet to win their 
literary spurs to know that the contri- 
bution which made its writer's name 
known throughout Christendom, and 
whose circulation exceeds that of any 
other contribution ever made to the 
paper was volunteered and not solicited. 
We refer to Dr. William A. Knight's 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest,” of 
which over a million copies have been 
sold. 
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A Pageant of Patriotism 


Taunton’s Signal Contribution to the Visualizing of American History 


By way of celebrating an exemplary ‘safe 
and sane Fourth,” the city of Taunton, 
Mass., attempted a Pageant of Patriotism 
on the first, third and fourth of July with 
an unbounded success which will warrant 
its repetition on future anniversaries of In- 
dependence Day. The purpose was to help 
Americanize the varied nationalities which 
largely constitute the modern population of 
the city by an object lesson in the progress 
of American ideals. But the most immedi- 
ate gain to the community was the good- 
fellowship promoted === 

by bringing together 
representatives of all 
classes in harmoni- 
ous co-operation to 
carry out the large 
production. 

“A pageant,” ac- 
cording to Louis N. 
Parker, the Wnglish 
authority, “is a fes- 
tival of thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God 
for past glory and 
present prosperity.” 
The true pageant is 
never debased by 
evening production 
under calcium lights. 
It must be an out-of- 


By Ralph Davol 


theater that would have delighted the classic 
dramatists, the Pageant of Patriotism can 
be given in any city of the United States 
where a level arena two hundred feet square 
may be found beside an expansive sheet of 
water. The poetry and magic of a lake or 
sea are indispensable to supply the final 
charm of pageantry. Then take the most 
prominent stepping-stones of American his- 
tory—introduce one or two local scenes 


which bear upon national affairs—call out 
a squad of the Grand Army—add the folk- 


The next scene opens with a lone Indian 
chief intently studying the offing as Colum- 
bus and retinue approach singing an old 
Mediterranean boat-song. After the landing 
Columbus takes possession of the new world 
and a Wranciscan monk sings a Gregorian 
chant. Columbus returns to his caravyels, 
taking several natives with him. The re- 
mainder of the tribe retreat, carrying a huge 
cross to indicate the permanence of Chris- 
tianity in America. 

The second episode opens with a scene in 
Old England during 
the reign of James 
I., when the Cava- 


liers and Puritans 
were opposing fac- 
tions. The old Eng- 


lish Taunton was on 
the highway from 
London_ to Plymouth. 
It was a Puritan 
stronghold under- 
going several sieges 
during the Crom- 
wellian wars. In 
the pageant a scene 
is imagined on a 
Sunday afternoon 
when the Puritans 
are holding an open- 
air prayer meeting. 


doors sunlit vision, Sir Walter Raleigh 
with the least possi- returning from 
ble artificial acces- America with his 
sories. The woods ene ws newly-discovered to- 
and lake and calm eae ee for a basket of beans and a jackknife, the land which became the town of Taunton bacco is riding up 
majesty of nature to London from the 


lift the actor with a higher inspiration than 
ever comes from garish footlights and a 
stuffy theater. 

The Pageant of Patriotism offers ample 
outlet for Young America to let the eagle 
scream without the calamities attendant 
upon fhe old-fashioned cannon-cracker and 
skyrocket Fourth of July. It affords a fine 
school for developing latent dramatic talent 
and awakens the finer sensibilities of a city. 


IMITABLE ELSEWHERE 


The pageant has assumed many forms, but 
none, I believe, has vibrated so thoroughly 
and impressively to the iron chord of freedom 
and independence as the one at Taunton. Al- 
though this city was peculiarly fortunate in 
possessing a remarkable natural amphi- 


of the Pilgrims in New England 


dances of the varied nationalities found in 
every city and a magnificent entertainment 
is at once outlined. 


INDIANS AND PURITANS 


The Taunton pageant began with a pro- 
logue suggesting the imagination which pre- 
cedes and inspires historic deeds. As 
Father Time came down the hills chanting 
verses expressive of the brevity of human 
affairs, he was surrounded by fairies and 
water-sprites garlanded with leaves and 
dancing lightly. 

Then came the Indians across the lake in 
canoes singing a native water song. They 
went through many aboriginal customs and 
dances until a distant cannon boomed, dis- 
persing the tribe in alarm. 


seaport of Plymouth and chances to meet 
Shakespeare and some strolling players in 
Taunton Dean. The Puritans, shocked by 
the revelries and Sabbath-breaking pastimes 
of the Cavaliers depart in grief and horror. 


THE PILGRIMS IN POSSESSION 


To suggest the crossing of the ocean an 
interlude was given, “The Dance of the 
Waves,’ after which the Puritans, singing 
Duke Street, reappear, coming across the 
lake in shallops, as if from the Mayflower 
anchored behind the island. With all the 
domestic luggage of the original exiles come 
the actor Pilgrims and knelt for their first 
prayer in America, led by Elder Brewster, 
who was capitally impersonated by Allston 
E. Williams, a pillar of the Broadway Trin- 
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itarian Church. “Our descendants may 
quarrel to own these sacred heirlooms from 
the Mayflower,” exclaims one of the women, 
as they set up housekeeping in the log cabin. 

The New England Taunton was situated 
in the heart of the Old Colony. Trails of 
the redman crossed its confines to the lakes 
and shores of a delightful domain. The first 
of the Pilgrims recorded in this vicinity are 
Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, who 
came hither in 1621 on their way from 
Plymouth to the home of Massasoit at Mt. 
Hope. John Winthrop, Jr., sailed down 
Taunton Great River in 1686. The perma- 
nent settlement was made in 1637, when 
Elizabeth Pole, a gentlewoman from Somer- 
setshire, England, came as the leader of a 
small colony. ‘The purchase of the planta- 
tion by Miss Pole for a basket of beans and 
a jackknife was admirably portrayed and 
the treaty signed on the back of an Indian 
acting in the capacity of a four-legged table. 

The next scene depicts the inevitable race 
conflict in which the Pilgrims find justifica- 
tion for exterminating the redman in the 
Old Testament teachings of the chosen 
tribes of Israel and the Philistines. After 
the Indian chief is sent to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds the Colonists follow the burial 
party and sing the Doxology. 


LATER EVENTS 


Episode three opens with the Court of 
King George III. when Thomas Gage is ap- 
pointed governor of Massachusetts and de- 
parts with his troops to subdue the insur- 
rection of New England. The second half 
of this episode presents the scene in Taun- 
ton Green, when the first flag bearing the 
motto Liberty and Union was raised in 
America. Robert Treat Paine leaves for the 
Continental Congress to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The Tories are ex- 
pelled and Minute Men return with British 
captives. 

In the finale Uncle Sam addressed the 
Civil War veterans, then followed folk- 
dances of several local nationalities, and the 
pageant closed with the vast audience and 
actors singing Star Spangled Banner. 


RESULTS 


The pageant was an experiment as an edu- 
eational force. It met with most hearty re- 
sponse among the educated classes far and 
wide, although the great masses which have 
so long fed upon vaudeville and motion pic- 
tures were not so enthusiastic before the 
production as after its close. 

The participants perhaps reaped the great- 
est benefit. The deep significance of the 
various scenes as illustrating the sources 
of American power seemed to lift the actors 
to higher planes than the ordinary dramatic 
performance and the large audience dis- 
played almost constantly a quiet and rever- 
ent spirit. 


One of the passengers on the ill-fated 
Federal express, wrecked at Bridgeport, Ct., 
last week Tuesday morning, was Dr. Samuel 
B. Capen of Boston. He had been attending 
the Atlantic City Endeavor Convention, 
where he spoke on the same platform with 
Fred B. Smith; and had also been present 
as usual at the meeting of the trustees. 
Duties in Boston required his return before 
the convention ended. He had a berth in 
the only sleeper which remained on the 
track after the other cars had fallen to the 
ground; and his only injury was a slight 
bump on the head. In the darkness and 
confusion he lost his shoes and had to wan- 
der about Bridgeport for a time with foot- 
gear of a rather unsatisfactory type. Dr. 
Capen speaks of the experience as a most 
trying one. His many friends give thanks 
to God for his deliverance from death or 
severe maiming. 
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All Round the Horizon: 


“If I give you a little space now and 
then,” said the editor, “you must not make 
me responsible for your facts and opinions.” 

“No, indeed,” I replied, “for I shall often 
want to contradict myself.” Consistency is 
not always a jewel, the lasting gem is truth. 
I think the politicians must take pleasure in 
believing that when their opponents turn 
back to convict them of changing their 
minds. Why shouldn’t they? So much of 
the privileges of womankind ought to be 
granted to every man who is big enough to 
hold public attention. When Goy. Woodrow 
Wilson had quoted at him recently his own 
publie condemnation of the referendum in a 
printed book, he answered that he had since 
been studying the question among living men 
and had changed his mind. A good answer 
for a teachable man to make to the great 
American people. 

x * 
* 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
taken great pains to collect and lovingly to 
display more than a thousand. pieces of old 
chureh silver, and the result is worth going 
a long way to see. Most of it consists of 
communion cups, flagons and plates, with an 
occasional baptismal bowl. It belongs to the 
eighteenth century, which some of my artis- 
tic friends are wont to talk of as the “stu- 
pid and unartistic century” and it is: wholly 
charming. It is arranged in the great cen- 
tral rotunda and the adjacent galleries of 
the museum in cases and makes a softly 
glittering show under the overhead light. 
Most pieces are gifts of love and bear the 
names of the donors or of those in whose 
memories they were given. 

Here is evidence of the old New England 
reverence for the church and the communion 
service that is most pleasing. These were 
not merely costly gifts for their time, they 
were also the products of a true and fine 
art sense. I wanted especially to call the 
attention of my companions to the beauty of 
the hand-workmanship and to the evident 
pleasure with which the artisfs—one of 
whom was the famous Paul Revere of Boston 
and all the Middlesex farms—had shaped 
and, beaten these simple vessels into form. 
The careless ‘onlooker might declare that 
there was little variety. But the lover of 
art would find himself wondering at the de- 
lightful range of variety produced among all 
tnese hundreds of cups by the free invention 
of art. Here, it seems to me, is the lesson 
our present-day art needs to learn—not that 
there must be a new shape for everything, 
or a machine-turned multitude, all exactly 
alike; but that artists, accepting limitations, 
should give their own inventive imagination 
play within them. The reverence of the 
fathers and the fine taste of the silversmiths 
that served them are well suggested in this 
enjoyable collection. 

* * 
* 


Church fairs and festivals have some 
strange sights to show, but nothing stranger 
or less edifying has come to my attention of 
late than a church raffle reported by the 
newspapers in Philadelphia. The names of 
unmarried young men were sold in sealed 
tickets to young women, some of whom 
drew blanks, and some “prizes.” One of the 
young women, after reading the name and 
inspecting her prize declared “she would not 
marry a man whom she could get for ten 
cents,” and he was put up again and sold 
for the benefit of the new organ. Another 
found the man whom she had won weighed 
280 pounds, and at first refused to consider 
marriage, but later changed her mind and 
agreed to take him. Another declared that 
her prize was too bashful. All this occurred, 
according to a prominent Philadelphia news- 
paper, in the church of a denomination 
which declares that marriage is a sacrament 
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and that one of its children, if not married. 
by one of its own priests, is not married. 
Ten cents does seem rather too little to pay 
for a real man, and the cheapening of mar- 
riage rather too great for any church. 

* * ' 


I have just had a call from Mr. Ready-to- 
Faint, whose opinion is that the world is 
going to the bad and that Christianity is in 
danger of perishing. He belongs to an old 
family which in nearly every generation 
comes to articulate speech and too often be- 
comes a discourager of the brethren. After 
he had stated his case, which I heard with 
deliberate attention, I took the liberty of 
turning to one of the sermons of Rey. 
Thomas Adams, “the Shakespeare of Puritan 
Divines,” who seems to have known some- 
what intimately one of Mr. Ready-to-Faint’s 
great-grandfathers in England nearly four 
hundred years ago. He wrote: “The church 
of Israel is now exceeding sick; and there- 
fore the more dangerously, because she 
knows it not. No physic is desired; there- 
fore no health follows. She lies in a 
lethargy, and therefore speechless. She is 
so past sense of her weakness, that God 
himself is fain to ring her passing bell.” 
“At least, Mr. Ready-to-Faint,” I said. “‘we 
have the advantage over the Puritan church 
as Mr. Adams knew it, in that we are awake 
to our sins and failures. Let us go out to 
our work and thank God at least that he 
is not permitting his church to die in its 
sleep.” 


Personalia 


Dr. Christie, F. R.C. P., the English doc- 
tor who is doing such fine work in helping 
the Chinese to fight the plague in Manchu- 
ria, is the superintendent of the famous 
Scottish United Free Church Hospital in 
Mukden. More than a dozen years ago his 
splendid labors had secured the admiration 
of the common people, and the mandarins 
and officials from the governor general of 
Manchuria downwards. 


Here is the London Christian World com- 
ing out with the bold headline, “Jack Deni- 
son,” under which it declares that Boston 
has no more popular minister than he, and 
that he is in every respect the Silvester 
Horne of America. We have not hitherto 
dared to allude to the dignified Boston Min- 
ister, now recuperating in Switzerland, in 
such familiar terms, but we shall not deny 
the soft impeachment of him on the part of 
our contemporary over the seas. 


After an absence of four months abroad, 
a large part'of which was spent in Pales- 
tine, Rev. H. H. Proctor of First Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., was cordially weleomed home 
by his people, July 1, with a reception in 
which people of all denominations took part. 
Dr. and Mrs. Proctor were presented with 
a handsome silver tray. Dr. Proctor brought 
home many curios from the countries vis- 
ited which aroused much interest. Re- 
freshed and invigorated by his vacation 
abroad, he will remain at his post the rect 
of the summer, and is preaching to large 
Sunday evening audiences on topics inspired 
by his foreign sojourn. 


The late Sir Eldon Gorst had been the 
power behind the Khedive, representing the 
British interests and the Britisn authority 
in Egypt. Like most of the British procon- 
suls in the dependencies, he was a public 
school and university man, who made his 
way up through the diplomatie seryice. He 
took the authority in a diffieult time and his 
death may well have been hastened by wor- 
ries over the discontent which has made the 
work of government difficult in the Nile 
Valley. Thorough organization and a firm 
hand at the helm are assured by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener as his suecessor 
with enlarged powers. 
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Seeking the Risen Christ 


A Sermon for Disciples who Long for Greater Certainty 


By Rev. Reginald J. Campbell 


This is a recent sermon by the pastor of City Temple, London, delivered to his own people, and reprinted by us through the 

f courtesy of the ‘‘ Christian World Pulpit.” It is a sermon which well deserves large circulation among thoughtful, Christian people 
i on both sides the Atiantic, inasmuch as it deals directly and strongly with a theme concerning which many are thinking today. 
White Mr. Campbell has heretofore been known as the leader of a new and particularly liberal school of thought, it will be observed 

that in this sermon he takes conservative ground concerning one of the central Christian beliefs, and argues effectively for the 


physical resurrection of our Lord. Those who follow closely Mr. Campbell’s utterances have noticed within the past year his de- 


cided emphasis upon the positive and evangelical elements of the Christian gospel.—EDII0ks. 


“Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
crucified: he is risen; he is not here: be- 
hold the place where they laid him.”— 
Mark 16: 6. 

The subject of the resurrection of our 
; Lord Jesus Christ is one which presents con- 
siderable difficulty to the mind of today for 
many reasons, but chiefly because its whole 
setting belongs to an age and a mode of 
thought enormously different from our own. 
For one thing, the people of New Testament 
times were accustomed to the atmosphere of 
miracle; we are not. 

The average sensible man of our acquaint- 
Lice ance nowadays, in church or out of it, would 

not feel his faith in Jesus or any one else 

to be strengthened in the least by any appeal 

to supernormal happenings. He would re- 

gard them as a hindrance rather than a help. 

Probably this is why the evidence for the 

resurrection, the greatest of all the miracles 

of Jesus, has been subjected to such minute 

destructive criticism, and why so many peo- 

| ple of liberal religious tendencies de- 

clare themselves unable to believe 

that our Master ever rose at all. I 

suppose it would be correct to say 

that the great majority of liberal 

Na preachers and New Testament schol- 

ars incline to this view, and it has 

to be admitted that so far as the 

gospel accounts of the great event 

go, the verdict must be ‘“‘not proven.” 

The gaps and discrepancies are too 

my numerous to be easily ignored or ex- 
y] plained away. 


THE RESURRECTION A CENTRAL FACT 


But, all the same, I am convinced 
that it is as impossible to dismiss 
the resurrection of Jesus from the 
‘central place among the Christian 

at facts as to dismiss, say, the revolu- 
One tion of 1688 from. the principal 
place among the facts that led to 
the establishment of our present 
royal family on the throne of Great 
Britain. So far as human wisdom 
f, can see, but for the deposition of 
i James IJ. there would have been 
i no George V.; and similarly but for 
mi the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
‘ Christ from the dead on the first 
Haster Sunday there would have 
‘, been no Christianity. I am aware 
£- that this statement could be chal- 
s lenged and is being challenged, 
but I have never yet seen an 
argument to overthrow it. It is all 
very well for you and me to say that 
- our Christianity today depends only 
upon our intercourse with the risen 
_ Lord, and not at all upon an empty 
“a ‘tomb nineteen hundred years ago; 
S but when we begin to ask how we 
’ came into possession of it we find 
ourselves taken back to a day when, 
to a few mourning Galilean fisher 
folk, the whole scene of affairs was 


be dead was alive and among them. 
once more. It is not your Chris- 
tianity that is in question, but theirs. 


death. 


side resort. 
born forty-four years ago. 
College, Nottingham, and at Christ Church in Ox- 
ford, graduating with honors in modern history and 


Where did they get theirs? And I maintain 
that theirs would never have existed, never 
have been heard of, and consequently the 
whole course of modern history would have 
been utterly different, had they not become 
convinced beyond all possibility of doubt 
that they had seen and spoken with Jesus 
long after his dead body had been taken 
down from Calvary’s cross and laid in Joseph 
of Arimathzea’s tomb. ° 


THE SIMPLEST EXPLANATION 


Moreover, after many years of patient 
examination of the best that has been said 
and written on this great theme, I have 
come to the conclusion that the simplest ex- 
planation of all the facts of the beginnings 
of historic Christianity is that the actual 
physical body of Jesus came out of the 
tomb in which loving hands had laid it a 
few hours before. We have got to revise 
our conceptions of the nature of the universe 
and the elements composing it. At present 
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Rev. R. J. Campbell is the successor at the City 
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Before then he was pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Brighton, the fashionable sea- 
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i political science. Mr. Campbell has traveled ex- 
suddenly changed by the revelation tensively, having visited this country and South 
that the Master they had known to \ Africa. He has written several books, prominent 


among them being “The New Theology” and “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Order.” 
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latter’s 


I believe I am almost the only preacher in 
the British pulpit who bases his frank ac- 
ceptance of the traditional belief of the 
chureh as to the manner of our Lord’s resur- 
rection upon a denial of the distinction pop: 
ularly supposed to exist between matter and 
spirit. It will be different in twenty years’ 
time, however. 

Science is rapidly making us acquainted 
with properties and powers of matter hith- 
erto unsuspected; the veil between seen and 
unseen is becoming very thin; indeed, it is 
not too much to say that more and more on 
investigation the apparently solid material 
universe is tending to disappear into a mode 
of mind. The behavior of the body of Jesus 
after the resurrection was no more extraor- 
dinary than some things that are happening 
now. If it were necessary—and it was nec- 
essary—for the Master to convince his sor- 
rowing followers that he still lived and 
would continue in fellowship with them, he 
could not have done it so effectively in any 
other way as by reappearing in the 
very body in which they had known 
him previously. 


WHAT PRODUCED THE CHURCH 


This, I firmly believe, was what 
he actually did, and the results are 
now apparent to the whole earth. I 
do not say that such a demonstration 
would be as necessary now, but the 
point is that it was then, and that 
without it we should not have had 
the unparalleled spiritual awakening 
which has produced the Church of 
Christ. What would have happened 
if he had not risen? I repeat that 
it is as certain as anything can be 
in this world that we should never 
have heard his name and that there 
would not have been any Christian 
evangel to preach. . 

Some one has asked me how we 
af the modern world can become 
convineed of the truth of the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Granted that the 
apostolic church was convinced of it, 
the case, said the questioner, is dif- 
ferent with us. How are we individ- 
ually to be brought into the same 
condition of mental certainty that 
the first Christians enjoyed? How 
are we to know that Jesus lives? 
I took this question seriously, be- 
cause it is characteristic of our time, 
not only on this one subject, but on 
a great many others. 

There are many people, for in- 
stance, who would only be too glad 
to be convinced that there is a 

. higher world at all, or such a thing 
as the survival of consciousness after 
death. Surely one might say their 
need is at least as great as that of 
the dejected Galileans who hung 
around the tomb of Christ on the 
first Haster morning; if great spir- 
itual results followed from the rey- 
elation they received, why should 
not equally valuable results follow 
from a similar revelation now? I 
may be wrong in thinking that this 
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was the feeling behind the question, but 
probably I am not. It represents the wist- 
ful, spiritual craving of the hour, the crav- 
ing for first-hand knowledge of the things 
which are unseen and eternal. 

The following is the way in which a cor- 
respondent has put this same desire in writ- 
ing. I quote the words because they are so 
full of force and pathos: “I seem always, 
from my very childhood, to have had a deep 
love and reverence for the person of Jesus, 
in spite of the fact that I am perfectly con- 
scious of failure and sin, and am under no 
delusion as to my own unworthiness. It is 
with entire sincerity that I indorse Whit- 
tier’s statement: 


“ ‘More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 

I bow my forehead in the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for shame.’ 


But the fact remains that I have always 
eraved for the realized presence of my Lord, 
and the thought that his very existence 
might be all a myth (no matter how divine 
a purpose this myth might serve), has filled 
me with a deep and wild regret. Now it 
seems to me that if Jesus really lived, and 
is what we think him to be, and if, in some 


way, he revealed himself after his death to . 


his disciples, so that they were absolutely 
convinced that he was alive and present 
with them, it surely ought to be possible for 
any of us to attain to a like experience. 

“Tt is this experience that I want. I don’t 
care two straws what became of the body of 
Jesus; I don’t ask to see him or hear him 
with my bodily organs; but I do feel most 
strongly that if those first disciples had some 
kind of experience which was to them equiv- 
alent to seeing and hearing and touching 
him, then it ought to be possible to me to 
have a like experience. I know what it is 
to kneel in prayer to him and feel a vague 
sense of his presence (I feel it now) ;»but 
imagination goes a long way, and desire fur- 
ther still, and the very fact that I can won- 
der whether he is alive is a proof that my 
experience is not of the same quality as that 
with which we credit the first disciples.” 


THE ARGUMENT FROM SPIRITUAL TRADITION 


I do not know of any completely satisfac- 
tory answer to this appeal on intellectual 
grounds alone. Something more is needed. 
An experimental knowledge of the risen 
Christ is one thing, and perfect certitude 
eoncerning his victory over death ages ago 
is another. All we can say about the latter 
is that, although it made all the difference 
to the faith of the original followers of 
Jesus, it is not available for us except as an 
inference from something else; we have to 
approach it in a different way from them. 
With us the spiritual experience must come 
first, and our theorizings about the historic 
facts afterwards. 

And happily our experience of the risen 
and ascended Lord today is precisely the 
same as that of the men who wrote the 
New Testament. How do I know that Jesus 
rose from the tomb at the beginning of the 
Christian era? Because he is still rising 
in power in human hearts and lives. But 
for the former, however, we should never 
have had the latter. There is a vital con- 
nection between the two in that the spiritual 
experience which was born of the one has 
been producing the other ever since; the 
spiritual witness to the power of the living 
Christ has been an unbroken apostolic suc- 
cession of far greater value and potency 
than any written word, however venerable 
and inspired. 

Permit me to pause a little longer on this 
point, for it is one which Protestants find it 
rather hard to appreciate. We are so accus- 
tomed to think of the New Testament as 
being the one and only source of all that we 
know of Jesus, the Jesus of history, that, 
generally speaking, we quite fail to realize 
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that a much more important medium of con- 
nection between us and apostolic times is 
that of the continuous living witness, the 
witness of the life of the Christian Church 
from generation to generation. 


THE SAME YET NOT THE SAME 


The Thames that runs under London 
Bridge today is the same river as that up 
which King Alfred sailed his fleet more than 
a thousand years ago, yet probably not a 
drop of water in it is the same, nor would a 
Saxon of that day recognize its banks today ; 
he would stand bewildered before the suc- 
cession of dwellings and warehouses that rise 
on either side of the Thames, from its mouth 
upwards to Oxford. In what sense, then, 
can we say it is the same river? Why, sim- 
ply that the flow that was proceeding then 
is proceeding still in the same way, and has 
never stopped for a moment; it is the same 
flow; it has never been interrupted; every 
drop of water passing under London Bridge 
at this instant is directly connected with 
every drop that has ever preceded it in that 
same current from prehistoric times till now. 
There has been no break. 

e On the spiritual plane this is what has 
happened with regard to our relationship to 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Nineteen hundred 
years ago he rose from the dead, and from 
his tomb there also rose a new spiritual ex- 
perience for his immediate followers. They 
saw and touched him; but that evidence of 
the senses was only the medium of a new 


spiritual relationship to their Lord which ' 


remained unimpaired after his bodily pres- 
ence had been removed altogether. This ex- 
perience they were able to impart to others, 
or, rather, to reveal to others by their own 
happiness and exultation of soul; the imme- 
diate impartation in every case was not 
human but divine. 

But the point I particularly wish to im- 
press upon your minds is that without this 
living witness, this fellowship of the apos- 
tolic Christians with their risen Lord, you 
and I would not be meeting here this morn- 
ing. It is a witness which has never ceased 
from that day to this. It has meant much 
more to us than we commonly recognize. It 
has been a far more potent source of our 
knowledge of the Master than even the New 
Testament itself, which, invaluable as it is, 
is after all only the written record of what 
some people felt and thought about Jesus 
long ago; the actual thoughts and feelings 
themselves, the living experience, is ours to- 
day because it has been passed on from life 
to life, from heart to heart. The printed 
page alone could never have created it. You 
and I, in our knowledge of Jesus, are as 
directly the fruit of the revelation which 
came to a little group of Galileans on-the 
first Easter Day as the River Thames is the 
continuation of the Thames of Alfred. This 
is worth noting, and I do not see why we 
should leave a monopoly of the recognition 
of it to Roman Catholics. 

We are in exactly the same position rela- 
tively to the resurrection of our Lord as 
were the apostolic Christians who did not 
see Jesus after he rose, but had to depend 
upon the testimony of the rest, and forthwith 
entered into the same spiritual fellowship. 
We do not read that those who did not see 
were any whit behind their fellows in the 
joyous certainty of their communion with 
the risen and ascended Christ. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 


But another and equally important thing 
has come to be observed in this connection. 
It is that the exuberance of the apostolic 
church, the irresistibleness of the impact of 
its nascent life and power upon the world, 
were caused by something more than the one 
fact, impressive though it was, that some 
few people had seen and spoken with Jesus 
after he had burst the bands of the tomb. 
The fact received individual attestation 
through the immediate action of the Holy 
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Spirit, just as the sunlight will reproduce 
as many pictures of a certain landscape as 
you please, provided you have cameras 
enough and sensitized plates. 

I urge you to note this fact solemnly. 
Jesus is not only the Christ of the past, but 
the Christ of the present. Fellowship with 
him, in the Spirit, is a reality to which un- 
told millions of people have given willing 
testimony. Surely it is not reasonable to 
suppose that a fact which has made such a 
difference to human life on such a wide 
scale, and been a greater force for good than 
any other fact that could be named, has 
been based upon self-delusion. Who is this 
—what is this—that answers to the soul 
when the name of Jesus is invoked? Is 
some one personating the Master? 

For you all have to admit that the prayer 
of faith addressed to Jesus has not gone un- 
honored; it has worked wonders in past and 
present. I question whether there is any 
one in this congregation who has not been 
the better for praying it, or who has not at 
some time or other been conscious of help 
and strength from the Unseen, when naming 
that name in hours of trouble and distress. 
Why should we go round about to look for 
some one else? Do you think God acts so 
queerly as to allow generation after genera- 
tion to go on believing that it is one person 
who is the object of faith when it is really 
another, or that Jesus is but the lay figure 
from which we pathetic human artists have 
painted our successive pictures of an ideal 
Christ who only exists in our own imagina- 
tion? The thing is unthinkable. If God be 
God, then Jesus is at least all that Christian 
experience has affirmed him to be; if he was 
the nearest and most potent of all realities 
to those who greeted him on his return from 
the grave on the first Haster Sunday, he 
must be at least as much to us. 


THE CHILD’S INSTINCT 


Forgive me a personal allusion here. How 
well I remember many years ago, when my 
only child was little more than a baby, I 
used to go regularly to kiss her good night 
before I went to rest myself. As a rule she 
was asleep, and I was careful not to wake 
her, but somehow she behayed differently to 
me, even in her unconscious or semi-con- 
scious state, from what- she did to most 
others. When others caressed her, however 
lightly, at such times she was always impa- 
tient, although she never actually opened 
her eyes; but when I touched her, even 
though she were apparently fast asleep, she 
always snuggled into my arms. 

Sometimes we used to tease her about this, 
and ask her how she knew the difference 
when she could neither see nor hear any- 
thing, and was herself unconscious of the 
world around her. “Suppose,” we said, 
“that some one who was not your father 
should pet you in the dark in exactly the 
same way as he does, how could you tell?” 
“Well,” replied the juvenile philosopher, “if 
any one petted.me in your way it would be 
you, of course; where would be the use of 
a&Sking if it might be somebody else?” 

We may well learn a lesson from this 
wisdom of a little child. Why go about to 
seek for some other Christ, some other un- 
known spiritual helper, than the very Christ 
whose victory over death set going the won- 
drous river of spiritual life, whose yolume 
has been increasing in the world from age to 
age ever since, and with whom a multitude 
that no man can number has held unbroken 
communion? Fling all misgivings to the 
winds concerning the power of the risen 
Lord. Whatever ought to be true is true 
in the economy of God, and it ought to be 
true that the Jesus of old should be one 
with the Christ whose saving power we feel 
in our hearts this morning. ‘Trust him for 
all in all. Let the eternal Spirit of truth 
and love witness him in your soul without 
let or hindrance. Yield yourself thereto with 
a glad and humble heart, and his life shall 
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The Deacon’s Experiment with a Certainty 


The Exegesis of an Unconscious Higher Critic 


“T reckon, Pastor, that you got all there 
was to get out of that text of yours this 
morning.” 

“Well, Mr. Haight,’ I answered, “it 
wasn’t a hard text to preach from, ‘Thy word 
No man de- 
serves eredit for getting a whole lot out of 
that text, does he?” 

Old Deacon Haight always had something 
to say worth listening to when he stopped 
me in the back of the church as he was now 


_doing, and I always wound him up by ending 


any inconsequential remark of my own with 
a question. Preachers might well notice 
that a question mark looks like a crank- 
handle with which to unwind things. Prop- 
erly used on even the simplest personality 
it will usually bring out something valuable. 
The bullet-like period, shot at a deacon as 
if it was a bolt of pastoral authority, will 
frequently put an end to all useful inter- 
course. But the graceful question mark is a 
gentle and peaceful theological unwinder. 
That was why I used it now. 

“No, Pastor, I don’t say there’s any credit 
due to anybody. But it does do me good to 
say that you got a lot out o’ that text. I’ve 
thought about it myself; it’s one o’ my fav- 
orites.”’ 

Seeing that my Sunday dinner would be 
in danger, I took the turn of the tide that 
leads to fortune and moved with my old 
friend toward the church door. 

“Tell me about it as we walk home, Mr. 
Haight. I am as dry as a bone after my 


service today, and I’ll-listen to you clear to 


your front door. How is this text one of 


_ your favorites?” 


“T don’t know exactly,’ he answered, as 
we stepped out into the street flooded with 
Sabbath sunshine; “I suppose it’s that word 
‘tried.’ I’ve been tryin’ all my life, and 
doin’ mighty little ’cept tryin’, an’ just the 
sound of that word in this text makes me 
feel sort o’ kin to it. ’Course I know that 
ain’t rightly the meanin’ of the verse, but it 
makes it familiar and close to me. When 
my boy Phil that was killed in the Spanish 
War was two years old, he used to say a lot 
o’ words that really hadn’t no meanin’ to 
7em; but we’d heard him say ’em so often 
that we, me and Mary, knew what they 


. meant. 
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seem to have gotten that out of it. 
rather different from my treatment of it this 


“This word ‘tried’ is just like that. 
‘Tried,’ ‘tried,’ why, Pastor, it sounds to me 
like ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
‘again’; that was one of the first things I 
ever learned by heart; an’ when I first got 
hold o’ this text you preached from today it 
made me feel it was an old friend. I reckon 
I used to think it said ‘has tried’ instead of 
Tryin’, that’s what the word 0’ 
the Lord’s been doin, and I told myself I 
sposed I could do the same thing.” 

As the old man talked I could not keep 
out of my mind my shelves of commentaries 
in my study and their critical chuckle if they 


» could but hear Deacon Haight’s exposition. 
_ _ After all, however, your true higher critic is 


not a Professor Cheyne, but some simple, 


seeking heart who does not even know when 


he is taking liberties with the text, but 
snatches, in the very freedom of his hunger, 


- what he needs, and asks no questions for 
conscience’ sake. 


“T’m sure, Deacon Haight, that there is a 
great sense of support in the text; and you 
It is 


morning.” : 
“Well, it don’t make any difference, Pas- 


SF tor, about that, does it? I ain’t ever gotten 


‘anything out o’ the text, so to say, as you 


have; but the text has got a powerful lot 


By George L. Parker 


out o’ me.” Here was an illumination! But 
before the flash had passed he went on: 

“There’s lots of verses like that in the 
Bible. I think about ’em months and 
months, sometimes for years; an’ I can’t 
make anything out of ’em. But ’fore I know 
it one of ’em ’ll just get hold of me, an’ it 
"11 turn me, and twist me and knock me till 
it’s made a whole somethin’ out o’ me, I tell 
you. When one o’ them texts gets through 
with me I’m limp enough -to let the Lord do 
jest what he wants with me. I ain’t got a 
thing to say agin any proposition he makes 
then. But it’s a long fight sometimes. I’ve 
got to be broken, an’ I’m ashamed to say it, 
same as I used to have to break my boy 
Phil. He’d get in a temper and stiffen up 
like a poker, he was so mad. Then there 
warn’t no use doin’ anything with him till 
I could break or bend him again.” As the 
tears glistened in his eyes the old man 
added: “I’m just that way a heap o’ times, 
Pastor, and them texts has to ‘deal with me 
as with children.’ But the word o’ the Lord 
has kept on tryin’.” 

“All of our religion is just an attempt, 
after all, isn’t it, Mr. Haight? Christian 
living is just one big try all the way 
through !’’ 

“Yes, Pastor, that’s so; most of it is, 
anyway. But you know there was a number 
o’ years when a second meanin’ of this text 
of yours got hold o’ me, ‘thy word is tried.’ 
I ain’t sure but it held me a long, long time, 
too. ’Course I was a Christian as a boy, 
thought I was at least; but there come a 
time, when I was about nineteen, that I cer- 
tainly thought there was two ways to live, 
and I was free to use whichever I wanted 
to. I heard lots of other words beside the 
word of the Lord in them days. I come 
pretty near goin’ every way, too, goin’ all to 
pieces, you call it now. 

“An’ I would a’ done so if it hadn’t been 
for this verse you preached from today. I 
heard it once from our country preacher, and 
when I sat down to think it over it came to 
me like this: ‘The word of the Lord is tried,’ 
is a kind of doctor’s perscription for a 
young man; it’s got to be tried and tried and 
tried over again. A young fellow tries 
pleasure, or work, or study, or travel, tries 


everything under the sun to see which he 


likes, and which he might stick to for a long 
time. Nobody thinks any the worse of him 
for doin’ that so’s he don’t do it too long. 
“All of a sudden it occurred to me that 
the Lord just says to a young fellow like 


that: ‘Why don’t you try my word? You 
are tryin’ all the others, try mine, too.’ 
That ‘seemed to me like common _ sense. 


After I had tried a lot of other words this 
verse came to me, ‘Thy word is tried,’ an’ I 
said I wouldn’t go any further slightin’ 
somethin’ that was so plain and simple as 
that experiment. I tell you, Pastor, folks 
don’t take to religion ’cause they ain’t asked 
often enough to just give it an honest try. 
It’s held way up over their heads like some 
strange and extraordinary - thing, separate 
from everything else, and they don't no more 
think of really and honestly tryin’ it to see 
if it 71] work than they think o’ tryin’ a 
eloud up yonder in the sky. That being the 
case, of course, the word of the Lord ain’t 
never tried; they don’t even experiment 
with it right down here on our sidewalks to 
see if it can really draw a load or lift a 
burden.” 

“But, Mr. Haight,’ I said, as the old man 
looked up through the sunlight as if search- 
ing for the cloud that he had used in his 
talk, “if one only experiments, as you seem 
to mean, he might fail in some of his reli- 


gious efforts, and being only looked at as an 
experiment he might conclude that he could 
give religion up because it had failed him.” 

Even as I spoke I was uncertain of my 
words; I felt in them some ingrained false- 
ness. Yet they forced themselves to be 
spoken. They met their just doom! Old 
Deacon Haight’s face was a blaze of indig- 
nation as he looked me in the eye. Mingled 
with his anger was a look of disappointment, 
sadness almost, that was as painful and as 
real as on a portrait of the Son of Man by 
one of the old masters. 

-‘“What do you say, Pastor?” he broke out. 
“What? You mean—you mean that the 
Lord—well, I just can’t say it! But do 
you mean that if a man gives religion an 
honest try the Lord is ever goin’ to let him 
fail? If that’s so, O Lord, if that’s so, 
then there ain’t no use in faith at all, Pas- 
tor. How can a man fail in an experiment 
if God’s on the other side of it? ’Course 
from God’s side it ain’t experiment at all, 
it’s positive certainty. Givin’ it a try just 
means puttin’ in the couplin’ link between 
us and God same as you put a couplin’ in 
between a car an’ an engine. ’Course from 
the car’s side it’s all experiment; but it 
ain’t an experiment from the engineer’s nor 
the train conductor’s point 0’ view, is it? 
Now, ain’t it just so with us? If a man 
honestly tries God’s word, he may be mighty 
uncertain, but God catches him and moves 
on with him. ’T'ain’t experimentin’ on God’s 
side. 

“I knew a fellow once who said he was 
positive goin’ to lead a Christian life for six 
weeks to see if it worked; an’ he did, too. 
Well, that was forty years ago; an’ it 
worked so that now there ain’t no words to 
tell where the Lord’s carried him to. He’s 
certainly got beyond experimentin’, The 
Lord didn’t keep him guessin’ long, I tell 
you.” And as he spoke the old man’s face 
cleared, the shadow had passed, and the 
heat of his indignation had become the light 
of a radiant certainty. 

“Well, that’s what I mean, Pastor, by 
this here verse now, ‘The word of the Lord 
is tried.’ The Lord’s tried and tested it out 
so that there ain’t no chance of its failing. 
Somewhere, on his side of the river he’s 
heated it, and melted it and cooled it; he’s 
done everything to it so that there ain’t 
nothin’ left now but pure gold. And by the 
time that word gets to us I tell you it’s had 
testin’ enough; it’s bound to hold all we put 
on it, An’ here it is ‘the word of the Lord; 
that’s why I love it.’ ’Course David had to 
add that little last part o’ the verse; he was 
bound to say he loved it. It’s a great verse, 
Pastor, an’ you got a lot out of it today.” 

“You’ve gotten more out of it than I 
ever did, Mr. Haight.” 

“No, Pastor, it’s got more out 0’ 
mebbe, but that’s 
longer.” 

The old man’s face was as calm now and 
as strong as a cliff oyer which a storm has 
passed, leaving it clear and pure and majes- 
tic. He stopped at his front gate while a 
thirteen-year-old lad whom I had never seen 
came from the door to meet him. I knew 
who he was, however, for I had heard of his 
mother’s death, and that he was to come to 
live with his grandparents. 

“Yes, that’s my boy Phil’s boy, Pastor. 
He’s all mine now, mine and his grandma’s. 
The word of the Lord is tried, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ we’ll get great comfort out o’ the 
lad.” 

And as they walked hand in hand into the 
little garden at the rear of the house I 
thought so, too. 


me, 
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. -Great-Grandmother Ray’s Gold Luster Platter 


The Story of a Fair Exchange 


Miss Minerva Ray, duster in hand, stood 
before the twisty-legged mahogany table that 
held the chief treasure of her heart, Great- 
grandmother Ray’s platter. She flicked 
away the dust specks which had impudently 
settled there, and gazed affectionately upon 
its burnished glory. 

“You certainly are beautiful,” she said. 
“There ain’t your mate in the whole United 
States. Just see that shiny gold luster, and 
the picters around the border—Emmeline 
and her ma, reading; Emmeline and her ma, 
writing; battledore and shuttlecock—young 
gals don’t play that any more nowadays; 
next one is Hmmeline and her ma on the 
sofy. Land! how odd that blue gown does 
look—makes the woman taper off something 
like a mermaid. Empire styles were— 
Goodness, how that knock startled me! I 
like to have dropped the platter.” 

She replaced it on the table and opened 
the door. “Why, good morning, Mr. Gray- 
son, come right in. I hope you won’t mind 
the looks of the room. Id only jest begun 
to pick up. Beautiful day, 
ain't it? Must be awful 
hot up to your place, 
though. I guess you was. 
took in jest a mite when 
you, bought that lot, where 
it’s so steep the dirt won't a 
any more'n stay on it. I aN 
went over the house two or A 
three times while it was 
a-building, and ‘when I 
found the chamber win- 
dows opened almost on the 
ground in back, I down- 
right pitied ye. It’s terri- 
ble unhealthy to sleep so 
near the ground.” 

“Really, Miss Ray,” 
spoke up the visitor, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, “we 
are much better off than 
you think, for only the 
east wing runs into the 
hillside. We are very 
pleasantly situated for a 
summer home. But to 
come to business, let me 
state my errand. I'm told 
that you have a quantity of old-fashioned 
furniture and china. Now, I’m interested 
in such things—something of a collector. 


“Will you kindly permit me to see your 


things?” 

“Ve! exclaimed Miss Ray. ‘Me a quan- 
tity of old-fashioned things! Now who in 
the world could have said that? But that 
shows how sioties go. I hain’t nothing save 
that sofy you’re setting on, maybe a chair 
or so, and a twisty old table out in t’other 
room. As for chiny, I hain’t none.” 

Mr. Grayson carefully examined. the fur- 
niture in the room, and then asked to see the 
table she had mentioned. As he entered the 
aining-room, a ray of sunlight, flashing from 
the gorgeous platter, dazzled his eyes. 

“What's this?” he questioned. “I thought 
you said you had no china, Miss Ray ?” 

“Chiny! Guess you haven’t been col- 
lectin’ long. That ain’t chiny; that’s lus- 
ter ware. Beautiful, ain’t it? See the pic- 


ters around the border,” and she eagerly ex- 


plained them. 

Meanwhile Mr. Grayson was thinking: 
“What a prize! Royal Callington! The 
stamp shows it. I'll buy it. Won't Brins- 
ley turn green with envy?” 

Then aloud: “Miss Ray, I’d like to buy 
that platter. It’s rather curious and some- 
what unusual, although I’ve seen the same 
thing in New York.” 


By Lois H. Rickey 


“Stop right there, young man,” snapped 
Miss Minerva. “That came from England. 
Callington the place was—thereis the C on 
the back, and there was only two of them 
platters made. Here’s one, and I doubt if 
the other, so be it’s not broken, drifts around 
enough to look common.” 

Grayson reddened, but promptly recoy- 
ered himself. ‘Well, you're right, Miss 
Ray. You'’vesgot a treasure, but you will 
sell it to me, won’t you? I'll give forty 
dollars for it. What do you say?” 

Miss Minerva shook her head. ‘No, Mr. 
Grayson, I don’t want to sell it. Not that 
I care about it as an heirloom, for I don’t, 
not a snap, though it always has been in the 
Ray family, used to belong to Father's 
grandmother. Father was the one excep- 
tion to the whole tribe of Rays. The rest 
of them were cranky and tight-fisted. I 
don’t want anything to remember them by. 
But that platter—oh! I just like it. It’s 
sort of like folks to me. Mother used to 
tell me stories about it when I was little. 
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We called the gal Emmeline and—but there, 
you don’t care anything about that. It’s 
set on that table for thirty-three years, right 
where I can see it opposite me when I eat. 
1 s’pose it’s foolish and all notion, but I’m 
not going to sell it.” 

“But just listen a moment, Miss Ray,” 
Grayson hastened to say, “I see you don’t 
think I’m offering enough. Well, you’re 
right,» for it’s worth seventy-five dollars, 
maybe more. Now I'll do this, pay seventy- 
five dollars down, and take the platter. 
There’s an expert collector stopping at my 
place, and whatever above that he says it’s 
worth, I’ll pay later. Put it in writing, if 
you like!” 

“You might jest as well walk along, young 
man,” was the calm reply. “I said I wasn’t 
going to sell it.” 

“Well, of all the obstinate old—good 
morning, Miss Ray,’ and Mr. Grayson 
stalked from the cottage, his temper scat- 
tered to the winds. 

“Cranky and tight-fisted,”’ he muttered. 
“TI reckon she’s a genuine Ray! I'll have 
that platter if it takes a hundred! Won- 
der how much she wants? Owned up she 
didn’t care about it as an heirloom. T'll 
have it yet.” 

Miss Minerva meanwhile was saying: 
“Seventy-five dollars! It's a lot more'n 
you're worth as far as money goes, but 


money ain’t everything. You've set there 
on that table ever since I was tall enough to 
peek over the edge of it, and you'll set there 
till I ain't here to look at you any more.” 

So matters stood for a week. Then, one 
morning, young Mr. Grayson came down the 
hill confident of victory. Five twenty-dollar 
gold pieces clinked together in his pocket. 

“I reckon these will fetch her all right,” 
he said to himself, joyously. ‘Hello, the old 
lady is in her garden getting her greens for 
dinner! She'll be in a good humor.” 

However his courage began to ebb when, 
through an opening in the grove of bean 
poles he caught a glimpse of Miss Minerva’s 
firm chin and set mouth under the white 
sunbonnet. ; 

“Oh, heavens!’’ he groaned, “how in thun- 
der shall I go about it? She’s obstinate as 
a mule.” 

As he stood there on the road, considering, 
he could see the platter through the open 
window, winking seductive sparkles in the 
sunlight. : 

“Will you take it now, 
or wait until you get it?” 
the old taunt of his boy- 
hood ran idly through his 
head. 

Then he _— straightened 
with sudden resolve. “By 
Jove, I'll take it now! It’s 
pure obstinacy on her part. 
I'll leave the money, of 
course. It’s more than a 
fair exchange.” ; 

With a quick swing he 
was leaning on the win- . 
dow sill; a moment more, 
and he was back in the 
road again, with the coy- 
eted platter buttoned se- 
curely beneath his coat, 
while in its place a pile 
of coins shone on the ma- 
hogany table. 

Till noon Miss Minerva 
busily picked raspberries, 
and then while getting din- 
ner she did not chance to 
look at the little table. 
But when she sat down 
and lifted her eyes to her beloyed treasure, 
she nearly fell out of her chair. 

“Goodness! What's happened to my eyes? 
But there’s something bright there. Gold, 
as I’m alive! What in the name of—it’s 
that Grayson man! I knew he wanted that 
platter mighty bad, but I didn’t think he’d 
try to steal. Must have come through the 
window—yes, there’s the marks of his boot- 
heels on the paint. He thought money would 
make a fair exchange, but he’ll jest find out 
it takes two to make a bargain.” 

Iirst, she wiped up the floor where the 
heels had marred the paint, then put on her 
bonnet, wrapped a light shawl about her 
shoulders, and started up the hill toward 
the Grayson’s summer home with the money 
in her hand. Her anger increased as she 
panted upward, but so, too, did her anxiety. 

“Oh dear,” she said to herself, “it may 
be broke by this time! People don’t know 
how to look after such things. Oh, I'll give 
him one good tongue-lashing! But there’s 
those plaguey servants of his, butler and I 
don’t know what all. How shall I ever get 
by them? I'll have to do jest what seems 
best at the moment.” 

When she reached the Grayson’s doorway 
no one was in sight, for the family were at 
dinner at one side of the hall, the servants 
in the kitchen on the other. Miss Minerva 
had started toward the dining-room door, 
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_ for stealing my platter. 


when she heard footsteps approaching on the 
yeranda. She hesitated, then fled up the 
broad stairway, where from an upper land- 
ing she watched a late arrival hasten into 
the dining-room. As the door swung open, 
a woman’s amused laugh rippled out, “See 
that blue dress, isn’t it the quaintest thing!” 
They were laughing at the platter, her plat- 
ter. Well, they wouldn’t laugh long. 

She started down again, when a distressed 
little cry caught her ears, the gasp and 
gurgle of a choking baby. She followed up 
the sound and came to the nursery, where 
she discovered the hope of the house of 
Grayson, hanging half-way out of his crib, 
caught by a fold of his little dress and rap- 
idly growing blue in the face. 

Miss Minerva rescued the baby, and with 
a judicious shake put him back in the crib, 
but in doing so the gold pieces slipped from 
her hand and fell on the white coverlid. 
Then a daring thought came to her—why 
not? He didn’t think any more of his baby 
than she did of her platter. He thought 
money would make a fair exchange—all 
right, it’s a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways. : 

With this last conclusion she picked up 
the baby, left the money in a neat little 
pile on the white spread, and strode swiftly 
down the corridor to the window at the end, 
which opened on the hillside. There she 
clambered carefully out, skirted the house, 
regained the road and in a few mom2nts was 
back at the cottage. 

But here she did not stay. She harnessed 
her old white horse into the ancient carryall, 
tucked the baby under the seat and drove 
out of the yard. She drew up in front of a 
neighbor’s house and called, ‘Lottie, Lottie 
Fells, sa-ay! I’m going over to Windsor to 
visit Cousin Etta. If anybody should hap- 
pen to call while I’m away, you can tell 
them where I’m gone. Good-by!” 

Late that afternoon there swept up to 
the Windsor post office a light buggy from 
which sprang a man with a grim and tired 
look about his mouth, and yet in whose eyes 
danced sparkles of amusement. Young Mr. 
Grayson knew when he was beaten and had 
respect unto the enemy. He inquired the 
way to the house of Miss Htta Ray, and 
hurried off, leaving the village gossips to 
whisper and wonder. At Miss Ray’s gate 
he alighted, drew from under the seat a 
large, flat package, carefully wrapped and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by Miss 
Minerva, with Grayson junior on her arm. 
The father heaved a sigh of relief and held 
out his package. 

“Won’t you exchange, Miss Minerva? It 
will certainly be for fair this time.” 

But Minerva. Ray would not unbend. 
“Undo your parcel first, young man. You’re 
not going to play off on me again. Maybe 
my platter isn’t in it at all, and you'd think 
I’d take it without looking.” 

“Really, Miss Ray,’ Grayson remon- 
strated, “I’m not accustomed to having my 
word doubted. I[’’— 

“Perhaps you'll say next you’re not accus- 
tomed to stealing either. Undo that parcel.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss Ray. There! 
here’s your platter! Now give me _ the 
baby.” ; 

_ “No, let me see that platter first. Thank 
goodness it ain’t cracked! No, that ain’t 
all. You’ye made me a lot of trouble, mak- 
ing me walk up to your house and get all 


het up. Then I had to harness up and come 


way over here. You can jest get down on 
your knees, young man, and beg my pardon 
I never did see a 
man on his knees before, and I’m going to 
for once. No, I don’t care if the whole vil- 
lage does see ye—oh, all right, if you like 
the platter better’n you do the baby.” 

“Oh, confound it!’ he muttered, “Kate 
would be crazy, or else I’d leave him on your 
hands for the night. Yowd be mighty glad 
to be rid of him in the morning.” He 
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dropped on one knee. ‘Go ahead, Miss Ray, 
I'll say anything you wish.” 

“Well, then,” said Miss Minerva, “say 
you're sorty for breaking into my house’— 

“T didn’t break into your house. ‘he 
window was open and”— 

“For breaking into my house and stealing 
my platter, and making me such a peck of 
trouble !” 

“Well, here goes! I am sorry to have 
caused you so much annoyance, and beg 
your pardon for entering your house and 
removing’’— ‘ 

“Stealing, young man.” 

“Stealing, then, your platter. 
goodness I’d never seen it.” 

“A’m! So do I. MHere’s your baby. 
Now go home to your wife, and next time 
jest you remember not to take things that 
don’t belong to you, leastwise not from 
Minerva Ray.” 

That night Grayson, with assumed re- 
luctance, for the joke was too good to keep, 
was permitting Brinsley to drag the story 
from him by degrees. 

“IT tell you she’s a wonder! She’s the 
first who ever beat’ me out of a bargain. 
You need all your wits to engineer a trade 
with her.” 

Miss Minerva Ray, back again at home 
with her treasure once more in its accus- 
tomed shrine, patted the shining platter loy- 
ingly and said: 

“There ain’t a thing inthe wide world that 
would make a fair exchange for you—un- 
less—it might be a baby.” 


Wish to 


Summer Hymn 


The year draws near its golden-hearted 
prime, 
T‘ulfilled of grandeur rounded into grace; 
We seem to hear sweet notes of joyance 
chime 
From elfin bells through many a green- 


wood place. 


The sovereign summer, robed and garlanded, 
Looks, steeped in verdure, up the enchanted 
skies ; 
A crown, sun-woven, round her royal head, 
And love’s warm languor in her dreamy 
eyes. , 


We quaff our fill of beauty, peace, delight ; 
But, ’mid the entrancing scene a still voice 
saith, ‘ 
“If earth, Heaven’s shadow, shows a face so 
bright, 
What of God’s summer past the straits of 
death ?” 
—Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


Keeping Cool Inside 


“Yes,” confessed a summer shopper, “I 
actually found myself getting so nervous 
and fretted over the heat as I hurried for 
the train, I just had deliberately to turn 
my attention to thinking what good luck I’d 
had, how pleased the children would be with 
their new bathsuits and their tent, or I 
should have been really ill.” As Maltbie 
Babcock suggests, there’s a saving power in 
diversion whether in spiritual. or material 
things. Said a country pastor, “I got so 
hot in the house just thinking how hot I 
was, that I went out to hoe my garden, and 
the very fact of doing something cooled me 
off.’ Just do something, not too vigorous 
but absorbing; just think of something out- 
side the perspiration beading your brow; 
just persuade yourself it is far cooler than 
yesterday or it will be far cooler tomorrow. 
Don’t let yourself get fussed or out of 
patience or upset—it’s terribly heating! 
Keep cool inside anyhow. 


Think of your wonderful immunity from 
harm if you mind your own _ business.— 
Charles Battell Loomis. : 
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Summer Supply Snapshots 


Dr. Tenney at Park Street Church, 
Boston 


It is a far cry from the stern days when 
the preaching at Park Street Church in 
Boston earned for it the irreverent name of 
“Brimstone Corner” to the hearty and hope- 
ful doctrines proclaimed there last Sunday 
morning, and all the year round, too. 

In the absence of the pastor, Dr. Conrad, 
the summer supply preacher for the day was 


, Rev. William L. Tenney, D.D., of Minne- 


apolis, recently called to Carleton College 
and in former days in the secretarial service 
of the A. M. A. He impressed one as a 
scholar—a scholar abreast of the times— 
keenly enjoying the life of the twentieth 
century and sure that the times are good. 

Dr. Tenney is an alert and vigorous man, 
with a graceful dignity that commands re- 
spectful attention. His presence seemed in 
harmony with the modern spirit of the old 
Boston church. There was a slight im- 
pression of contrast in his unbuttoned frock 
coat, without clerical gown, and the formal 
vestments of the fine-voiced choir. There 
were three strong, familiar hymns of praise 
in which the congregation joined, after the 
responsive reading; and thus all the. wor- 
shipers entered into the true congregational 
spirit of the service. 

Perhaps it was because the recent hot 
wave drove most of the Park Street Church 
people away from the city; perhaps some 
were overcome by the reaction that followed 
it; whatever the reason, only a small con- 
gregation was scattered through the pews. 

It was interesting to notice how much of 
real stimulus and help the people seemed to 
get from the sermon. Dr. Tenney preached 
of the joys of life and he found his text in 
Rom. 15: 18—‘“‘Now the God of hope fill 
you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost.” The sermon was read 
from manuscript, but with a zest and hearti- 
ness of delivery that made one feel that it 
all came straight from the preacher’s soul. 

Dr. Tenney said many good things, among 
them, in substance, the following: There is 
no strength in pessimism; pessimism is not 
natural. ‘here is much that is trying and 
uncomfortable in life; we cannot always be 
in the vigor of youth; but how good it is to 
live in youth. We should never let that 
spirit depart from us. We fret too fre- 
quently but do not mean to be taken seri- 
ously in our fretting. How much better to 
fret not at all! 

The farther man advances the more does 
he value life. ‘The ancient Greeks aban- 
doned to their fate without a tear the crip- 
pled child, the ill and the infirm. Now we 
do our utmost to restore to health and care 
for human life. Kipling sounds the keynote 
of this century in his emphasis upon the 
good of life and the life of action. 

The foregoing led to the real heart of the 
sermon, which summed up the chief joys of 
life. There is the joy of knowing, which is 
found in acquiring knowledge. The great 
problem of our system of education is to 
maintain this joy of learning in the child. 
There is the joy of growing. We grow as 
we gain knowledge. Then there is the joy 
of being, which is achieving character. In 
the realm of character God is never absent. 

One joy rises above another as, in climbing 
Mt. Washington, one peak appears above 
another in the Presidential Range until at 
the summit we are overlooking all. The joy 
of life comprehends our privilege to let as 
much of the divine be expressed as can be 
through the human. The joy we find in life 
is the measure of our responsibility to others. 
The true spirit of such living is expressed by 
the late Sam Walter Foss, when he says: 
“Tet me live in my house by the side of the 

road 
And be a friend to man.” 


The Fish Hawks 


In summer time I love to lie 
Upon the sandy beach, 

And watch the fish hawks sailing by, 
Far up above my reach. 


And when one dives I always wish 
That it may lucky be, 

And catch a shiny, wriggling fish 
For the young fish hawks’ tea. 


Since these, I know, are wondering, 
Way up in their high nest, 

If mother in her claws will bring 
The dainty they like best. 


“OQ mother, is it bass?” they say, 
“Or is it mack’rel fat? 

You gave us bluefish yesterday, 
And flounders are too flat.” 


The mother folds her weary wings, 

_ And stills her children’s words; 

She bids them eat whate’er she brings, 
Like thankful little birds. 


That’s what my mother says to us, 
To Sissy, Babe and me, 
If we make just the slightest fuss 
About our nursery tea. 
—EHmily Sargent Lewis. 


How Bertha Made Ice Cream 


BY MARY A. THOMPSON 


“Come, children, it’s most time to go to 
school. Put on your shoes and stockings, 
Bertha. James, you and John must wash 
your hands. Your lunches are on the door- 
rock. lLet’s see, this-is Thursday. You can 
ask the children to your birthday party to- 
day, Bertha—if you haven’t done it al- 
ready.” 

“I have—most of ’em,’ said a dark-eyed 
little girl, who was struggling with an ob- 
stinate shoe-lacing. ‘Can I ask the teacher, 
too, Ma?” 

“Why, yes, if you think she’d want to 
come. She’s real nice and folksy, I dunno 
but what she would.” 

And having completed her arrangements, 
Mrs. Cary turned again to the waiting wash- 
tub in the door of the tiny, gray house. 

“Mother,” said Bertha, after a pause, “I 
wish I could have some ice cream for my 
birthday party !” 

“Wor the land sakes, Bertha Cary! What- 
ever made you think of that? There isn’t 
any short of Pinkerton Junction. Your Pa 
and I had some there once when we were 
first married,’ and a reminiscent look stole 
into the face above the wash-tub. “But we 
couldn’t bring it up here, twenty miles, even 
if we had the money.” 

“T didn’t mean that, Ma; I meant couldn’t 
we make some? I’d work awfully hard.” 

“Tt isn’t the work; we can’t get the stuff. 
First place, there isn’t any ice in Deep 
Hollow summers except what the butcher 
hauls twice a month, and he goes the other 
side of Great Hill. And you have to have a 
thing they call a freezer to make it in, and 
cream and eggs and all sorts of high-priced 
stuff. You might as well ask for the moon! 
Mother’ll make you some lemonade and some 
hot gingerbread, and you can have it on the 
big rock. There aren’t many little girls in 
New Hampshire that have such a sightly 
place for a party!” 

“That's so,” said Bertha, loyally, with a 
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loving glance at the encircling sweep of 
mountains. “Well, good-by, Ma! Come 


*on, James ’n John; I’ll race you to the red 


maple!” And the two shod feet disappeared 
with the four bare ones in a sudden cloud of 
dust. 

Bertha Cary.and her twin brothers had a 
two-mile walk to school, but the road lay 
through the woods, and was full of interest 
in squirrels and birds’ nests. In this tiny 
mountain hamlet of thirty years ago, school 
only “kept” fourteen or fifteen weeks of the 
year. All through the long winter snow lay 
deep in the woods, and the unpainted school- 
house stood alone and silent. The twelve 
children of the “district” worked or played 
as best they: might at home, and looked for- 
ward to spring. 

Lonely the little Carys often were; but 
they were seldom idle. Their father had 
been killed in a logging trip “up the moun- 
tain” several years before, and plucky Mrs. 
Cary found it no easy matter to keep her 
tiny house tight and her hearty brood fed. 
Yet after all, it was not poverty alone which 
had brought Bertha to the age of fourteen 
without a birthday celebration. The real 
reason was that the day fell in June; and 
to lose a day of the precious “schoolin’ ” 
was not to be thought of in Deep Hollow. 

Bertha had waited endless ages for a 
Saturday birthday. And now it was com- 
ing! and her heart was full of happy expec- 
tations, though the longed-for ice cream 
seemed impossible. 

It was hard to keep one’s mind on ‘“jog- 
gerphy and ’rithmetic” at such a time, but 
she did her best; and at last the: well-worn 
books were laid in the still more worn desk 
and the homeward walk began. ‘They had 
nearly reached the house when the wonder- 
ful thing happened—the thing which even 
to this day seems like a miracle to Bertha. 
There by the roadside lay a shining block 
of ice! 

Bertha thought it had dropped from 
heaven, but John’s mind moved on less de- 
vout lines. 

“Tt’s the butcher’s man!” shouted he, 
“don’t you see his cart ahead? I guess he 
came round this way ’cause the Great Hill 
Bridge is down.” 

Bertha was a rapid runner, and she soon 
overtook the cart. “Oh Mister!” she panted, 
“You’ve lost a piece of ice!” 

“Sho! so I have!” drawled the butcher’s 
man. ‘Well, sissy, you can have it if you 
want it. It ain’t worth my goin’ back for.” 

“Oh, thank you!” breathed Bertha, hardly 
daring to trust her ears. “Do you suppose 
we could keep it till Saturday?” 

“Don’t see why not, if you wrap it up in 
carpet. Git up, Pete, go along.” 

It was hard work to roll the slippery 
prize up hill, but the three went at it with 
a will, and did not rest till the ice was safely 
landed in the cellar and wrapped in every 
braided rug they possessed. Then Bertha 
rushed upstairs to find the mother. 

“Ma, we've found a piece of ice right by 
the road, and we didn’t ask for it either! 
Don’t you s’pose we can have the ice cream 
now? If it’s milk we want, James’n John’n 
I won’t eat any for two nights, so we can 
save up. I’ve asked ’em and they say they’d 
just as soon. O Ma, I'll go without most 
anything if I can only once have some ice 
cream !” 

“Well, Bertha,” said Mrs.. Cary slowly, 
“if you want it so bad as that, you shall 
have it some way. I guess I can squeeze 
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I don’t know how to make 
it, but I’ve heard you e’n set a can in a pail 


out some eggs. 


of ice if you don’t have a freezer. You and 
the boys had better run out and pick some 
wild strawberries for supper.” 

The sunlight which woke Bertha on her 
birthday morning fell on what was to her a 
wonderful thing—a brand new dress. The 
plaid gingham lay in all its glory across a 
chair, and upon it were two red satin hair 
ribbons. ; 

“We saved up a nawful long time to buy 
‘em,’ said James. “Mis’ Marvin got ’em 
down to Pinkerton Junction when she got 
the gingham for Ma. Ain’t they beauties? 
Mine’s the shiniest !” 

“No, mine’s the shiniest!” called John. 

“They’re both the very shiniest hair rib- 
bons I ever saw,’ said the heroine of the 
day happily. 

Breakfast and the morning work were 
quickly despatched, that the great business 
of the day might begin. The milk was 
brought out, the eggs were beaten till they 
were light as foam. James and John alter- 
nately worked at the tedious business of 
breaking the ice. At last all was ready for 
freezing, and Bertha was just putting the 
cover on the can, when James leaned for- 
ward with a heaping spoonful of white in 
his hand. 

“I don’t believe you’ve got enough sugar 
in,’ said he, and dropped the contents of the 
spoon. 

“Oh, James!’’ cried Mrs. Cary, “you've 
put in salt instead of sugar!” 

“Ts it spoiled, Ma?” asked Bertha in a 
whisper. 

“I’m dreadfully afraid it is,’ said Mother, 
leaning back in despair. 

With howls of disappointment the boys 
rushed forth into the open air. Bertha ran 
silently to her own little room, and buried 
her face in the pillow. She must not, would 
not cry and pain the dear mother, but it was 
bitter to give up one’s first ice cream. 

“That you, Mis’ Cary?” called a hearty 
voice from the door. “I come over to get 
the wash an’ see Bertha’s new gingham. 
For the land sake! What you doing there 
on the floor? An’ where’s Bertha?” 

“Bertha’s feelin’ kind of bad just now,” 
said the mother, and in low tones she told 
the story of their misfortune. 

“Can’t you stir up some more?” asked the 
caller, 

“We haven’t any milk left,’ said Mrs. 
Cary, quietly, ‘“‘nor any eggs, either.” 

“Milk! it’s cream you want; then you 
don’t need eggs. I’ve got some nice, thick 
cream as ever you see, and you c’n have it, 
well as not. Bertha,” this in stentorian 
tones, “you put on your hat and ride over 
home with me, an’ I’ll give you the cream.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Marvin, will you really!” eried 
Bertha, with radiant face. “Oh, I'll come 
over and work for you every Saturday this 
month !” 

“Land! I guess that won’t be necessary,” 
laughed the Good Samaritan, “I dunno’s I 
ever heard of makin’ ice cream in Deep Hol- 
ler before, and I’m sort of interested in it.” 

“IT guess my vaniller bottle’s empty,” said 
Mrs. Marvin as they rode along, “but I'll tell 
you what to do. You get the boys to pick 
you some wild strawberries. They'll be glad 
to do something, ’cause they spoiled the first 
lot. Then you squeeze the juice out, an’ 
that’ll make it a pretty pink.” 

“Tt’ll be ever so much nicer than the 
other,” said Bertha. ; 
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And so indeed it proved. Mrs. Marvin, to 
use her own words, “hadn’t visited down to 
the Junction for nothing,’ and her knowl- 
edge of processes was nearly as valuable as 
her cream. It was tedious work to turn the 


can around in the pail of ice and salt, but 


the children persevered for the joy in view, 
and when each had taken a rapturous spoon- 
ful, the rest was packed carefully away for 


afternoon. 


Was there ever a nicer party than 
Bertha’s? The house was small and bare, 
but who wants to stay indoors on a June 
Saturday? The little girls wore gingham 
and calico, and most of the boys were bare- 
footed; but these things are distinct ad- 
vantages where there are trees to climb and 
rocks and bushes for playing hide-and-seek. 
For all her lonely life, Bertha had the true 
hostess’s instinct, and ‘‘Teacher,” a sweet- 
faced girl of twenty, knew many outdoor 
games. It leaked out, finally, that James 
and John, unable to keep the great secret, 
had confided to every person present that 
there would be ice cream. 

The strain of waiting might have been 
too great if a diversion had not arrived in 
the shape of a boyish-looking man. ‘The 
children knew him, somewhat shyly, as ‘‘the 
minister over Blue Mountain way,” who 
sometimes held services in their own school- 
house—for Deep Hollow had no church. 
“Teacher” apparently had other lights on 
his character; and soon they were all ready 
to declare him the best story-teller they ever 
saw. 

So absorbed were they, as they gathered 
round him on the big rock, that the coming 
excitement was forgotten till a procession 
came from the house. Ma came first, with 
gingerbread fresh from the oven; then 
Teacher, with a box of leaf-shaped cookies 
which she had brought with her. Bertha, 
proudly clasped the can of ice cream, and 
beside her trotted James and John. Anx- 
iety filled the twins’ hearts, for their mother 
had privately told them that “if it didn’t go 
round, company must be helped first.” But 
Bertha’s sun-burned hands accomplished 
the division with gratifying success. 

The children ate it slowly and for the most 
part, silently; it was too great an occasion 
for words. Yet more was to come; for when 
the last lingering spoonful had disappeared, 
the minister drew from his coat pocket a 


package of “real store candy’—gumdrops, 


taffy and peppermints. Only Teacher sus- 
pected how long a drive he had taken to 
give the mountain children that unusual 


pleasure. 


Even June afternoons must end; and at 
last the shadows warned Bertha’s visitors 
of ,the long walks before them. Teacher 
and as many little girls as might be were 
packed into the minister’s wagon; the rest 
strolled off through the woods, and the 


Carys were left to the encircling hills and 


the happy memories of the day. 

“Bertha,” said her mother, ‘as_ they 
washed saucers in the tiny kitchen, “I want 
to tell you I think your Pa’d have been 
pleased at the way you behayed today. You 
never said a word to James when you 
thought he’d spoiled your ice cream, and I 
saw how hard you tried not to cry. I’m 
glad you had it, after all, only I’m afraid 
you didn’t get much yourself.” 

“Oh, yes, I did, Ma!” said Bertha, hap- 
pily. “I scraped out the can for mine, and 
I got a whole lot. Wasn’t it just perfectly 
lovely? Did it taste like what you and Pa 
had down to the Junction, when you were 
married ?” ( 

“Seems as if it wasn’t quite as good,” an- 
swered honest Mrs. Cary, “but then you see, 
that was my first!” 

“That must be what the minister meant,” 
said Bertha, reflectively. “He told me I’d 


never have any more ice cream so good as 


this. But, Ma, if I live to be a hundred, 
I'm sure I shall always like ice cream!” 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Plea for Child Labor Indorsed 


A Congregationalist layman heartily in- 
dorses The Plea for Child Labor, by E. T. 
Fuller. Nearly seventy years ago I well 
remember sitting on the bench in a small 
workshop where my father labored from day 
to day and watching the various mechanical 
processes then employed. The proper use of 
tools and mechanical ideas were obtained 
before a knowledge of the alphabet. Along 
with the knowledge acquired at the district 
school during the vacations a practical 
knowledge of a good trade was acquired suf- 
ficient to obtain a livelihood before the age 
of eighteen. In this way the foundation of 
a successful business was established, which 
has continued uninterrupted to the present 
time. 

In this way many parents would be glad 
to teach their boys a good trade, but are 
barred by laws enacted by the demands of 
organized labor. It is true that child labor 
laws have suppressed a few minor evils, but 
it is likewise true that they have engendered 
a multitude of greater evils. Employers of 
labor, as a rule, fully understand that con- 
tentment, good morals and intelligence are 
necessary qualifications for an efficient la- 
borer; hence they are ready to aid organiza- 
tions that produce these results. It is evi- 
dent that the laws have been made to reach 
exceptional cases. Such resolutions as were 
passed by the Congregational Council puts 
a damper upon many philanthropic enter- 
prises initiated by the employers of labor for 
the benefit of their employés. 

Recently in one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of the state an honorable Chris- 
tian gentleman, the head ,of a corporation 
that employed several thousand operatives, 
by reason of his benevolence, took two sis- 
ters, twelve and fourteen, who were left or- 
phans, found a good home for them, where 
their education was provided for and their 
morals well guarded. He furnished in one 
of the factories whose labor he controlled, 
employment for a few hours per day con- 
genial to the wishes of these girls and their 
friends. 

In the sight of the law he had committed 
a crime and was tried before the courts and 
fined for this infraction of the child labor 
laws. In manufacturing villages boys can 
be seen daily during vacation times acquir- 
ing habits of dissipation and idleness where 
their parents would be only too glad to em- 
ploy for a few hours daily in the workshop 
where a useful trade might be learned. The 
boys, too, would enjoy such work as a rec- 
reation, but over zealous would-be philan- 


thropists have thrown them into idleness 
into the streets. 
Ashburnham. W. I. WHITNEY. 


A Correction 


I have been asked to request you to make 
a correction of one item in the Church and 
Ministerial Record of The Congregationalist 
of July 1, 1911. In this record you have the 
following : 

‘Flagg, Rufus C., Winooski, Vt., to be 
assistant pastor of the federated churches, 
Winooski and First, Burlington. Accepts.” 
also, 

“Guthrie, Ernest G., First, 
Vt., to federated churches, 
VYirst, Burlington. Accepts.” 

As a matter of fact both these items are 
incorrect. The Articles of Federation pro- 
vide that “the pastor of the First Church, 
Burlington, shall be the pastor of the fed- 
erated churches” and “the pastor of the 
Winooski church shall be the associate pastor 
of the federated churches.” There was no 
eall given to either of these men; there has 
been no acceptance of the pastorate and as- 
sociate pastorate of the federated churches. 


Burlington, 
Winooski and 


This was not necessary, as you will see from 
the quotation from the Articles above. The 
fact that each was pastor of his own church 
gave him the pastorate in the federated 
churches, when the churches voted to ente 
into the federation. : 

Further, the above first item is unjust to 
Dr. Flagg. He is associate pastor, not as- 
sistant pastor of the federated churches. 
Before the churches entered into the feder- 
ation he declined to continue as pastor of 
the Winooski church unless he should be 
given the position of associate, not assistant, 
pastor of the federated churches. This is 
well understood in each, and the churches 
acted accordingly. 

He also asks that since you have made 
this public announcement that you will in- 
dicate his residence is Burlington, not 
Winooski. 

As chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Association, which first brought the mat- 
ter before the churches, I was responsible 
for the drafting of the Articles of Federa- 
tion and their final revision into the form 
in which they were accepted by each church. 
I am adding my own request to that of Dr. 
Flagg, that in the interest of accuracy you 
make the corrections noted. 

BH. P. TREAT, 
Chairman of Advisory Committee 
Chittenden County Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches. 


The Minister in Our Homes . 


The fine old custom of inviting the minis- 
ter to our homes at least once a year is one 
which we do well to maintain. 

It has its roots deep in the nature of the 
minister’s work and of our ideals of the 
pastoral relation. 

We of an older generation observe that 
the custom so nearly universal in old New 
Hngland does not so generally obtain at 
present, and believe it to be not for lack of 
hospitality, but -because of a difference in 
the ideals of the ministry. 

Our fathers magnified the calling and 
cherished a keen sense of the people’s part 
in the success of the ministry. They knew 
well what we seem to need to learn again, 
that the minister must know men, the in- 
dividual men, women and children of his 
parish—their possibilities and their liabil- 
ities, 

There are households of which the father 
and brothers do not attend church. They 
have, or think they have, an aversion to 
ministers in general. Irequently this gulf 
is bridged—when they have an occasjon of 
finding out that the minister was a man 
after all. Parents are losing this best of 
opportunities of bringing their young people 
under the pastor’s influence 

A field secretary of one of our mission- 
ary boards once visited the church of a 
pastor in the Middle West who had previ- 
ously been accustomed to the dear and 
friendly relations with his church families 
that only hospitality makes possible. 

This pastor in his third year confided to 
the secretary that he had been an invited 
guest in three homes in that parish. 

“Now,” he said, “I have plenty of re- 
sources for society and recreation, but I 
grieve to be so cut off from the opportunity 
of ministering more effectually and individ- 
ually.” 

These genuine pastors do not care about 
the “chicken dinner’? and the fine china and 
the linen, they don’t want the children made 
uncomfortable -with unwonted starch and 
“manners.”’ They crave for service, the easy, 
simple hospitality that includes the whole 
family, “‘when the minister comes to our 
house,” that enables him to be, in truth, 
“The Servant in the House.” 

Michigan. Mrs. O. L. D. Trugs. 
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Lesson for July 30 
2 Chron. 34: 14-33 
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The Sunday School 


By 


Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


22 July 1911 


The Finding of the Book of the Law 


Conceivably the book of the covenant may have been one 
of three things; it may have been the whole Pentateuch, which 
was also known as the book of the law; it may have been Hx. 
21—23, which is expressly called the book of the covenant in 
Ex. 24: 7; and it may have been Deuteronomy, which, as we 
have seen, goes by Doth those names. 

Now it cannot have been the Pentateuch, for that was much 
too long; the book discovered was short- enough to have. been 
read twice in-one day (2 Kings 22: 8, 10) ; and the impression 
made by its heterogeneous contents, including as it does roman- 
tic narratives like the patriarchal stories as well as laws, could 
not have been so swift and terrible as that which the discovered 
book obviously made upon Josiah. Nor again can it have been 
the short book of the covenant embedded in Exodus, for the 
simple reason that some of the most important points in the 
reformation based upon the book, are not touched in that book 
at all. . 

By a process of elimination, then, we seem shut up to the 
book of Deuteronomy. In 
point of fact, this book 
meets the facts of the case 


hood, but the monarchy, the discharge of justice, the character 
and judgment of prophecy, the conduct of war, agriculture and 
commerce, the interests of the family and education, the relief 
of the poor and the treatment of the lower animals, in as 
complete a system of public religion as the world has ever seen.” 
All-that we have said goes to show that the book was writ- 
ten no very long time before it was discovered; certainly after 
the days of Blijah (about 850 B.C.), who still believes, as we 
have seen, in a multiplicity of sanctuaries; some time appar- 
ently between Hosea (about 7385) and the discovery of the book 
in the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah (621 B.C.). The 
first impulse may have come from Hezekiah (about 700 B.C.) 
who, according to 2 Kings 18: 4, inaugurated a reformation. 
The reform movement, once begun, would go on, and would 
not improbably precipitate itself in the form of such legislation 
and exhortation as we find in Deuteronomy. But from the 
statement in 2 Kings 21: 16 that ‘“Manasseh shed innocent 
blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
another,” we may safely infer that during his terrible reign 
the efforts of the reformers met with violent and bloody oppo- 
sition. During this time, 
too, such a book as Deuter- 
onomy, with its fierce protest 


completely. Point for point, 
the details of the reforma- 
tion are paralleled by in- 
junctions in Deuteronomy. 
Of these the most outstand- 
ing are: (1) the abolition 
of the idolatrous high places 
and the concentration of the 
worship at a single sanctu- 
ary (in the book of Kings, 
of course, at Jerusalem) ; 
(2) the abolition of the wor- 
ship of the heavenly «bodies ; 
(3) the celebration of the 
Passover: and (4) the ex- 
pulsion of the wizards and 
diviners. Deuteronomy is 
the only code in which all 
these enactments are com- 
bined; and there can be 
practically no doubt that, in 
some longer or shorter form, 
that was the book discov- 


Teaching Points 


The value and vitality of the Bible. The discovered book 
(Deuteronomy) is, as we have seen, the program of the reform- 
ers. Barnest men, who loved their. country and sought the 
purification of her moral and religious life, poured into it their 
schemes and hopes for a better day to be. How much the Bible 
gains—and this is true of every part of it—when we learn to. 
regard it not as a dead book, but as the passionate record of a 
vital human experience! Behind its books are men, who wrote 
because they must, because they had. something upon their heart 
which they must express, because they were determined to carry 
home some needed truth to the conscience.of their generation. 


The tremendous earnestness of the Bible. The alternative 
which Deuteronomy in particular (cf. 80: 15) and the Bible in 
general sets before men is nothing less than life and death, the 


blessing upon obedience and the curse upon disobedience (cf. ch. 


28). Hverywhere the Bible is marked by a high seriousness ; 
it knows what a solemn thing it is to live, and how terrible 
is the penalty of living for less than the highest. Josiah is 
appalled by the demands of the book; and if we knew it better 
we, too, would, be appalled, with the result that our consciences 


against the idolatry encour- 
aged by Manasseh (Deut. 
12) may very well have been 
hidden away in the temple 
by some sorrowing heart that 
hoped for better days. This 
would account for its disap- 
pearance and its ultimate 
discovery in the reign of Jo- 
siah when temple repairs 
were being executed. 

(Vs. 14-21.) During the 
temple repairs, the book, 
which had been lost for 
probably half a century or 
so, was found by the chief 
priest, and delivered by him 
to the royal scribe, who im- 
mediately went to the king, 
reported the progress of the 
repairs and the fidelity of 
the workmen and their over- 
seers, and read the book be- 


ered during the temple re- 
pairs. 

Like most of the books 
in the Old and New Testa- 
ments alike, the book of 
Deuteronomy was written to 
quicken the moral and reli- 
gious life of the time. Its 
most fundamental — enact- 
ment was the abolition of 
the high places and the cen- 
tralization of worship. The 
reasons for this demand were 
not far to seek. Under the influence of Canaanitish Baalism, 
worship at the local sanctuaries or high places had so completely 
deteriorated that, in many of its aspects, it had become not only 
degrading but positively immoral, as we learn from the luridly 
eloquent pages of Amos and Hosea (Amos 2: 8; Hos. 4: 18). 

But by the end of the eighth century, or some time in the 
early part of the seventh, it began to be felt by men of prac- 
tical piety that the only real remedy lay in abolishing the 
local shrines altogether. Good men had not hitherto been hos- 
tile to them; we find Elijah, for example, sorrowfully complain- 
ing that the altars of those shrines had been thrown down 
(1 Kings 19: 10). But the situation was now so deplorable 
that the removal of the high places was nothing less than a 


tice. 
at all. 
clothes. 


religious and moral necessity, and worship had to be central- 
ized in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, “the place chosen by Jeho- 
vah your God out of all your tribes to set his name there” 
(Deut. 12: 5). 7 


But though this centralization and control of the worship 
is the starting point of Deuteronomy, the range of the book is 
very wide. In the eloquent words of Principal Smith, “Deuter- 
onomy covers every department of the national life—not the 
worship alone, nor merely the duties and rights of the Priest- 


would be quickened, and our whole moral nature would be braced. 


The need of translating the demands of the Bible into prac- 
There is very much Bible reading that amounts to nothing 
When Josiah heard the words of the law, he rent his 
But he did more; he gathered his people together, and 
bound both himself and them by a@ solemn oath to put the de- 
mands of the book into practice. 
Buble for information, it must be read for inspiration, with the 
earnest desire to catch something of its mighty passion for God 
and for the life that is life indeed. 


fore the king. ~ 

The natural effect of the 
reading was to throw the 
king into consternation. 
Clearly the book had some 
terrible things to say about 
the wrath of God, and there 
can be little doubt that the 


. 


It is not enough to read the 


effect was Deut. 28, with its 
elaborate and dreadful 
curses upon the disobedient. 
The king at once despatched 
five high officials, including the royal scribe and his son, who 


~ later interposed to save Jeremiah in a crisis when his life was in 


peril (Jer. 26: 24), to consult the prophetess Huldah who lived 
in what was known as the “second” quarter of Jerusalem—a 
phrase which suggests that the city was divided into districts. 

(Vs. 22-28.) For the sinful people there is no escape; as a 
matter of fact, within thirty-five years Jerusalem was laid in 
ruins, and the people were swept into exile; but for the devout 
and earnest king, who had been moved to so passionate a fear 
and sorrow by the sin of his people, a brighter prospect is held 
out; he was to die in peace before the evil day would come. 
This gracious hope was destined not to be fulfilled, as the good 
king perished on the battlefield. 

(Vs. 29-83.) No time was to be lost. The king summoned 
a great convocation to the temple—some suppose that he seized 
the opportunity afforded by the feast of the Passover—consist- 
ing of the people of the country towns and of the eapital of 
Judah, priests, Levites, all. (It is significant that for the 
“prophets” of 2 Kings 23: 2 the Chronicler substitutes “ILe- 
vites.”) The book was read in the presence of the great con- 
gregation; and king and people solemnly pledged themselves to 
a coyenant with Jehovah on the basis of the book, 


passage which produced this, 


phere 


Ni 
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A Shadow from the Heat 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 
BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


God a Refuge. Sooner or later in the life 
of every one he is likely to suffer as from 
the burning heat, he is tried as by fire. 
There are times when there seems to be no 
earthly refuge from the trouble that over- 
whelms us. Then we realize as we can 
never otherwise do what it means when we 
say a “mighty fortress is our Lord,” what it 
means to find refuge through faith in God. 
There is a world of comfort to those who 
have proved this assurance. 


Men of Refuge. Here and there, all too 
rarely, we find men and women who are as 
a refuge to those in trouble. , I have in mind 
now a minister to whom men in trouble 
come, not because they are members of his 
church or live in his neighborhood, not be- 
cause he is a minister, but because he has a 
warm heart and a sympathetic ear, because 
they feel that somehow he understands their 
problems and does care. They come in the 
distress of their sins and tell him frankly 
how they feel, not as to a confessor but as to 
a brother. He never betrays their confidences 
and rarely fails to help them. He does not 
do it by preaching but by entering into their 
troubles in the Christlik: spirit of brother- 
hood, recognizing the passions of men, and 
that there is more hope for the man who 
means well but falls because temptations 
have been too strong for the flesh, than for 
the man who professes goodness and, with 


_ deliberate meanness, cheats, wrongs and de- 


fames others, 


How to Forget. One of the best ways to 
forget our own discomforts is to hunt up 
some one worse off than we are and help 
him. The weak thing to do in discomfort 
or distress is to curl up and complain; the 
weakest thing is to give up. 
thing is to forget discomfort and go about 
our business as if it did not exist; the 
stronger thing is to-go further and help the 
weaker ones; the strongest thing is to ac- 
cept trials and troubles as opportunities, 
looking unto God for wisdom, patience and 
strength unselfishly to do his will. 


Carry Religion Along. When you go away 
on your vacation, try to carry along enough 
practical Christianity so that you will ren- 
der some real service to somebody every 
day. It will add zest and delight to the 
period of recreation and rest, if, while meet- 
ing new people in new places, you can find 
new opportunities to lend a hand. If there 
is a prayer meeting near by, go and con- 
tribute the thought that helps you. Do not 
get the foolish idea into your head that you 
need rest from religious expression. What 
you probably need is changed environment 
for expression and expression in new ways. 


Outdoor Overflow. A down-town city 
chureh avails itself of a summer opportu- 
nity by holding twilight services Sunday 
evenings upon the steps of the church—in 
the shadow of the sanctuary. A suggestion 
of the good that overflows from such a sery- 
ice appears in the testimony of a woman 
living across the street. She says that, al- 
though the members of her family do not 
attend the church, they have formed the 
habit of being at home at the hour of this 


. Open-air service, and from their own piazza 


they hear it all, apparently not attending 
the service, but benefited by it. 


Prayer meeting topic for July 28-29. A 
Shadow from the Heat. Isa. 4: 5-6; 25: 
1-12; 26: 1-4. God our refuge. Resting 
the heart in him. The part faith plays in 
helping us to patience. Summer opportu- 
nities of Christian work. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PRE-EMPTED SOUL 


No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to one and de- 
spise the other.—Matt. 6: 24. 


Christ can find you that to do which 
will save your life from all the lower 
temptations, because he will crowd it 
with the higher interests.—O. Silvester 
Horne. 


Put more emphasis upon the inspira- 
tions than upon the temptations of life; 
show where the deep channel is as wel! 
as point out the rocks; keep before the 
minds of young people the great things 
that are to be done rather than the things 
that are to be avoided. If you would ex- 
change the temptations of your life for 
inspirations, let’ the Master come into 
your life and change your heart, and the 
things that today tempt you will not 
tempt you tomorrow, and the things 
which hitherto have not proved sources 
of inspiration to you will prove just the 
inspiration necessary for a great and 
good life-—Daniel Hvans. 


Lest to evil ways I run 

When I go abroad, 

Shine about me like the sun, 

O my gracious Lord! ' 
Make the clouds, with silver glowing, 
Like a mist of lilies blowing 

O’er the summer sward; 

And mine eyes keep thou from being 
Ever satisfied with seeing, 
O my light, my Lord! 


Lest that I in vain pretense 
Careless live and move, — 
Heart and mind and soul and sense, 
Quicken thou with love! 
Fold its music over, under, 
Breath of flute and boom of thunder, 
Nor make satisfied my hearing, 
As I go on nearing, nearing 
Him whose name is Love. 
—Alice Cary. 


Jesus was not an agreeable sentimen- 
talist who imagined that he could cleanse 
the world by rose-water; he was the only 
thinker who grasped the whole situation, 
root and branch. He did not propose to 
make sin illegal; that had been done 
without conspicuous benefit. He pro- 
posed to make sin impossible by replac- 
ing it with love-—John Watson. 


The heart that is fullest of good works 
hath in it least room for Satan’s tempta- 
tions. ... He that walketh uprightly, 
walketh safely—John Bunyan. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, we 
bless thee for the mercy that tempers thy 
strength. If thou wert only powerful, what 
could we sinners do? It is because we sin 
and are tempted that we come. Help us, 
we entreat thee, to draw near with boldness, 
gathering confidence from our needs and 
from thy name of Love. Teach us the 
sweetness of thy pardoning grace, the health 
of thy cleansing touch, that we may become 
separate from the sins that do so easily 
beset us and be filled with that love which 
refuses room to every evil thing. May we 
be the possession of thy Holy Spirit, not 
only for our safety, but that we may become 
pattakers of the divine nature. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, our Elder Brother, 
the first of the sons of God. Amen, 
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Missions in India 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, July 80—Aug. 5 


BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


In many ways India is the most interest- 
ing missionary country in the world, the 
most open to missionary endeavor, and thie 
best occupied. 

The Forces at Work. There are now 122 
Protestant Missionary Societies carrying on 
some form of work for the 300,000,000 people 
of India. Of these 89 are American socie- 
ties, 87 British, 12 Continental, 6 Austra- 
lasian and the rest international, indigenous 
or independent. Thes2 represent all the 
great missionary societies of the world and 
a great number of small ones. These socie- 
ties together have 4,600 missionaries, includ- 
ing women, educational missionaries and 
physicians. These have raised up and put 
to the task nearly 40,000 trained native 
workers that are doing now what the mis- 
sionaries had to do fifty years ago. ‘There 
are one and one-half million native Protes- 


‘tant Christians who in the midst of perse- 


eution boldly stand for Christ. 


In the Protestant schools there are study-° 


ing under Christian teachers over 456,000 of 
the brightest boys and girls of that great 
dark continent. 


Other Religions. Hinduism is the most 
widely spread religion there, but this is all 
broken up by caste. Mohammedans number 
70,000,000, and there are many Buddhists 
and others. There are more than 150 lan- 
guages spoken in that country, 11 of which 
are each used by over 10,000,000 of people, 
12 by less than 10,000,000 and more than 
1,000,000 and the rest are spoken.by smaller 
races or tribes. The Roman Catholics have 
over 1,000 priests and 3,000 sisters in the 
country and reckon their adherents as two 
and a quarter million 


A New India in Sight. The influence of 
Christian missions in India cannot be esti- 
mated by statistics. The religious atmos- 
phere is rapidly changing. Brahmins, see- 
ing what Christianity has already done for 
the low castes, are free to declare that it is 
the only religion for them. The high castes 
are coming in rapidly increasing numbers 
and are making public profession of their 
belief in Christ, while multitudes declare 
their admiration for the character, life and 
teaching of Christ. Whole communities and 
even entire castes are showing an increasing 
readiness to come en masse into Christianity. 
India is rapidly approaching a religious cli- 
max which promises to enthrone Jesus Christ 
as Redeemer and Lord of the land. 

As an illustration of the extent to which 
Christianity has put its stamp upon the 
mind of intelligent Hindus, the following ex- 
tract from the prayer of a Hindu at a public 
political meeting in Caleutta will suffice: 

“OQ God! who sittest upon the throne of 
eternity, with whom a thousand years is but 
a moment, we come to thee for the solution 
of a hard problem. We are in conflict with 
two mighty forces. The custom of our an- 
cestors was to retire from the world and to 
lose themselves in the contemplation of the 
Infinite and the charm of solitude. The 
West now teaches us to acquire a new 
habit of seeing God in science, and conscience 
or in nature and humanity. How are we to 
see God in home and society with our eyes 
wide open? O King of kings! Most gra- 
ciously thou art determined to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven in every nation and in 
the whole human race. Thou hast made of 
one blood all the nations of the world. Thou 
art the builder of their destinies. We be- 
seech thy majesty to rouse a mighty storm 
in thy forgiving mercy, to drive away the 
cloud overhanging India and to enable us 
to see the glorious Sun of Righteousness 
shining up above and beyond it.” 


on. 
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Among the New Books 


Three Good Stories 


It is a long time since A. T. Quiller- 
Couch has produced anything so exquisite 
as his latest novel, Brother Copas (Scrib- 
ners. $1.20 net). Nevertheless, his more 
careless books may prove more popular with 
the public, for this story is too fine for, pop- 
ularity. The author has taken for his theme 
the life in an English charitable hospital— 
palpably St. Cross at Winchester—and deals 
as frankly with the ugly side of such an in- 
stitution as Thackeray did with its lovable 
side. The inmates, shut up in a quadrangle 
with the other “Brothers,” sometimes having 
their wives along, all failures, all over sixty, 
ruled by a dear old lazy-bones of a master 
and ridden by a High Church chaplain, gos- 


‘sip, fight, intrigue for the tips of visitors 


and the best pieces of the roasts. Some are 
of very common stock, some are decayed 
gentlemen; among these latter is Brother 
Copas. In the end a child, an American by 
bringing-up though the daughter of one of 
the members, calls forth the best in the 
whole community. There is much learning, 
discussion of [English ecclesiasticism and 
true insight into the souls of old people. 
The first part is adorably comical, the last 
part adorably touching. The American lan- 
guage of the little girl, however, is weirdly 
impossible! 

Over and above his pleasant art of telling 
an interesting story, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
books are always interesting for their wise 
and unusual glimpses of human nature and 
the oddities of the world that come along the 
way. John Sherwood, Ironmaster (Cen- 
tury. $1.20 net), has little historical back- 
ground. The hero, who tells his experiences 
in the form of an autobiography, is an or- 
phaned child brought up by uncongenial 
guardians, and passing from the high school 
into life in the iron works. The imaginative 
genius which in childhood spent itself in 
fairy tales makes him a great inventor. He 
serves through the Civil War as master of 
his works in the service of the government, 
and somewhat later breaks down through 
overwork and absorption in business enter- 
prises. Abandoning his life work hitherto, 
he retreats to the far northern coast of 
Maine to overcome incipient tuberculosis. 
A stranger to the wilderness and little. used 
to social life of any kind, a new world opens 
to him in acquaintance with nature and 


with the odd characters of his neighborhood. . 


Two life tragedies among the few tenants 
on his land and their development take up 
the remaining pages of the book. His re- 
covery and development of long-forgotten 
powers and his delight in natural beauty of 
ocean and forest and lavish service to all 
about him, afford an opportunity for inter- 
esting studies of character. The tone of in- 
timacy with the reader in which Dr. Mitchell 
writes affords a high degree of charm. 

An Ardent American, by Mrs. Russell 


Codman (Century. $1.20 net), is a story 
of the expatriates—the Americans who set- 
tle or marry abroad, many of whom lose 
their affection for their native land. The 
hercire is t\. daughter of a woman who, on 
tac Geach of the girl’s father, has married 
into the German nobility, and Yvonne is 
brought up in a German castle and at the 
Kuropean courts, At the age of eighteen 
her American grandmother demands’ a visit, 


and she goes with a burning and unsatisfied 
affection to make her first acquaintance with 
America. An impulsive child, without ex- 
perience of common life, speaking and writ- 
ing an WPnglish of books, she narrates in 
journal form her observations and strange 
experiences among American people of all 
classes. Her friends are of the very wealthy 
eum sne visits in West Point, Newport. Mt. 


Desert and Lenox. Ignorant, generous, 
loyal and kindly-souled, her adventures and 
misadventures, her experiences of courtship 
and love, her return to Europe and her es- 
cape back to America are told in the quaint- 
est and most individual English. ‘The story 
is a bit of charming embroidery upon the 
contrasts of our American life, worked by 
a cunning hand and rewarding those who 
can enjoy its playful delicacy of style with- 
out asking too close a resemblance to reality. 


Housing. the Sunday School 


Theoretically, it is generally admitted that 
the Sunday school is fundamentally the most 
important part of church work. It is here 
that the seed must be sown for future gen- 
erations. Practically, however, the relative 
importance of the Sunday school finds little 
recognition, as yet, in the material provision 
made for its accommodation and equipment. 

Marion Lawrance’s new book, Housing 
the Sunday School, one of the series of mod- 
ern Sunday school manuals edited by Charles 
Foster Kent, is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on this subject, and gives prac- 
tical suggestions for the better working out 
of the problem (Pilgrim Press. $2.00 net). 

The reader is impressed at the very start 
with the broad, philosophical, yet practical 
treatment which the author has given the 
subject. The essential features of a good 
church building are discussed and indicated 
as those of beauty and dignity. Attention 
is called to the fact that this subject has 
been considered of sufficient importance in 
England to warrant the appointment of a 
special commission by the Sunday School 
Union for the purpose of considering desir- 
able improvements or modern Sunday school 
buildings. 

Two chapters deal with the very practical 
and important question of how to get a new 
building, in which Mr. Lawranece shows a 
wisdom born of long experience. The suc- 
ceeding chapters present in detail excellent 
plans of varied types of buildings. Four. 
types are particularly distinguished: the 
one in which the Sunday school room is con- 
nected with and opens into the church audi- 
torium so as to form practically one room; 
a second where the Sunday school may be 
opened into the auditorium but not directly 
in front of the platform; a third, where the 
Sunday school rooms and the church audi- 
torium are entirely separated, although parts 
of the same building; and the fourth present- 
ing the separate Sunday school room with 
separate provision for individual depart- 
ments. 

Considerable space is given to the well- 
known Akron plans which are epoch-making 
in the history of Sunday school architecture. 
Another very practical subject is Remodel- 
ing Present Buildings. The matter of class- 
rooms and their adaptation and depart- 
mental divisions is well treated. Provision 
for athletics is also discussed. The hook 
concludes with a careful presentation of the 
author’s ideal plan for a Sunday school 
building. 

This manual will form a valuable help 
for the pastor, Sunday schoo] superintend- 
ent, the church committee, and should also 
be read by officers and teachers of the school. 
For those engaged in the work of building, 
the discussions of the essential features of 
equipment bring out many fundamental 
points concerning the nature of Sunday 
school work itself. Mr, Lawrance recog- 
nizes the relation of adequate equipment to 
good work both as regards study and the 
discipline of the school. The value of the 
work is enhanced by its excellent illustra- 
tions and clearly drawn plans. 

Rochester, N. Y.  Wersert W. GATES. 


Biographies 


America had so few friends among Eng- 
lish statesmen in Civil War times that a 
welcome will be given to John Bright, a 
monograph, by R. Barry O’Brien (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00 net). The author’s name be- 
trays his nationality and partly explains his 


- admiration for his theme, for John Bright 


was the friend of Ireland as well as of the 
American Union. Personal acquaintance 
with the great men of the time gives the de- 
scription a vivid interest. There are pen 
pictures of Disraeli and of Gladstone which 
are unique. After the introductory passages 
dealing briefly with John Bright’s early life, 
each chapter takes up some one subject in 
which he was deeply concerned. Just enough 
explanation is given to make the situation 
clear to the modern reader and then the 
speeches and letters follow out the story. It 
is an admirable arrangement. Naturally the 
first theme is the Anti-Corn Law agitation. 
The other titles, Ireland, India, America, 
The Crimean War and Parliamentary Re- 
form give an idea of the wide scope of the 
study. The discussions about the BHstab- 
lished Church and the House of Lords are 
amusing and interesting in view of the pres- 
ent agitation. The chapter of least appeal is 
the one on Personal Traits and Character- 
istics. Yet we feel that this is not the fault . 
of the author. The keen, trenchant critic 
sending out His ery for freedom arouses our 
greatest admiration within the parliamentary 
walls which resounded with his oratory a 
generation ago. 

Never was a more valiant onslaught made 
against hoary tradition than F, Frankfort 
Moore starts in his new biography of Oliver 
Goldsmith (Dutton. $3.50 net). The three 
enduring beliefs about Goldsmith—that he 


‘was vain of his personal appearance, some- 


what jealous, and “talked like poor Poll”’— 
are taken up one by one and dealt with 
seathingly. The enthusiastic author man- 
ages to demolish the jealousy, to weaken the 
charge of vanity until it proves innocuous; 
but, while he collates any number of clever, 
even brilliant, repartees from the marvelous 
Irishman, there are too many witnesses to 
a faltering, stuttering utterance and a clumsy 
embarrassment in controversy—the head 
witness being Goldsmith himself—to allow 
Mr. Moore to win his last point. The biog- 
raphy is a wonder of deft, witty, suggestive, 
keenly penetrating style. The historian has 
caught the very spirit of the author he cele- 
brates and, not mincing the absurd generos- 
ity and extravagance of the man, has shown 
that, if Dr. Primrose is a picture of Oliver’s 
father, the son had all the charm, sweetness 
and lovableness of that father, 

Among American artists John La Farge 
takes an eminent place, if only by his ver- 
satility. He was easel and decorative 
painter, the latter on a large scale; and as 
a pioneer, the inventor of a method of glass- 
working now appreciated everywhere, and a 
writer of art criticism of unusual depth and 
sympathy. All these achievements and their 
underlying qualities find expression in John 
La Farge, by Royal Cortissoz (Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.00 net). But behind and above 
them all the author is impressed by his 
hero’s personality, and devotes himself to 
giving us a clear picture of a character which 
was both genial and puissant. The initial 
chapter, appropriately called A Study for a 
Portrait, is devoted to this pictufing, and is 
one of the most admirable studies of its 
kind which we have recently seen in biog- 
raphy. 

Mr. La Farge was French, of the families 
exiled from San Domingo in the age of the 
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An Assembly of Good Omen for Church arid State 


Twenty-Fifth International Endeavor Convention at Atlantic City 


f Hee 3 Oe 
tu din the auditorium ongthe pier when Speaker Champ 


t 


The twenty-fifth International Convention 
} of Christian Endeavor at Atlantic City, 
‘ N. J., had a refreshing experience in holding 
meetings in auditoriums on a pier extending 
, a quarter of a mile into the ocean. The 
-' warmth of welcome by the New Jersey En- 
deavorers was equalled only by the cool 
breezes which made a great convention a 
physical delight in torrid weather. 
The theme, Training for Service, the gal- 
_ axy of distinguished speakers, the prelimin- 
ary report of the Increase Campaign, and 
an abiding faith in the underlying principles 
of the society brought together a delegation 
_ whose numbers and enthusiasm equalled or 
\ surpassed the high water mark of any con- 
vention of recent years. ‘The auditoriums 
' were filled each night with 15,000. Even a 
city of 300,000 who are largely given to rest 
and recreation, was stirred to inquiry and 
interest by this earnest company. 
Out of the fun, fireworks and facts of an 
-’ unreportable speech by the secretary it was 
found that the campaign of increase had 
passed the mark set two years ago and re- 
sulted in the birth of more than 10,000 new 
societies, with a million new members, mak- 
ing an enrollment of almost four millions. 
There is still needed $25,000 to complete the 
_. Headquarters Building. 
President Clark’s biennial message was a 
ringing summons for a campaign of efficiency 
to follow that of increase. The convention 
pledged itself to work for his ideals of world- 
wide peace, a larger fellowship of all young 
Christians and greater effectiveness in the 
local church. 


si REPORTING RESULTS, NOT THEORIES 


The program, with a distinctively prac- 
tical cast, made provision for twelve sec- 
tional meetings each morning where every 
line of effort was fairly discussed. Hach 
session was in ¢harge of some leader who 
proved himself a live wire, caught the sug- 
gestion, question or plan and phrased it in 
concrete, constructive shape. There was 
more of a disposition to tell how it was 
done than of how it ought to be done. The 
men “with the goods on them” were in evi- 
dence. 

_ There is nothing provincial about Chris- 
a tian Hndeayor. It is no annex to the church 


tion. There was no attempt to balloon the 
organization, but an earnest effort to disci- 
_ pline the affections and will for the ministry 
_ of humanity. a 

_ From the opening reminder that this was 


sae Cody es 
Clark was delive. ing his address 


By Jesse Hill, D. D. . 


Pastor Williston-Church, Portland, Me. 


a “religious convention’’ to the last session, 
ran a clear recognition that leadership and 
service are not the product of perfect ma- 
chinery. The quiet moments at the begin- 
ning and closing of each session, the great 
ideals of faith, hope and love which kept 
cropping out, and the sunrise prayer meet- 
ings filled every heart with new motive and 
power. These prayer meetings, attended by 
3,000 Endeavorers, were the greatest crowds 
ever seen on the Board Walk at that early 
hour. The meetings were led away from 
aimless reverie into helpful, restful medita- 
tion, thanksgiving and consecration. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT TO PARTICIPATE 


President Taft is the first chief executive 
to come to an Wndeavor convention to make 
an address. He was gracious enough to 
repeat his address for the sake of those who 
could not get into the auditorium. His en- 
trance into the hall was the signal for a 
demonstration. The great throng sang the 
Star Spangled Banner amid the waving of 
thousands of American flags. Hach state 
delegation, led by Ohio, sang its own song 
and wound up with a tiger cheer for “Taft.” 

The President has a clear voice with good 
carrying quality and speaks with warmth, 


The luncheon at which Capt. and Mrs. J. L. Young, owners of the million dollar pier at Atlantic City, enter- 


——— 


re-enforced by gesture that carries his audi- 
ence with him. It is worth much to such a 
company to have a President, big in body, 
mind and soul, who can join heartily in 
singing without a hymn-book, Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, Bringing in the Sheaves, 
and make a notable address on international 
peace. His introduction was a recognition 
of the worth of Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples and contained the tribute quoted, here- 
with. 


The President’s Tribute 


i may take one sentence to express.my 
projownd and sincere admiration for Dr. 
Clark and his estimable wife, the fownd- 
ers of this society ... and as the chief 


magistrate of this country to recognize 
the debt it owes for their work and espe- 
cially in the development of individual 
Christian character among the members 
of the evangelical Protestant churches of 
this country.—President Taft. 


What the city lacked in opportunity for 
noonday shop meetings of an evangelistic 
character was more than compensated by 
the crowds on the board walk and beaches. 
The Endeavorers were quick to use the 
twenty-five permissions granted by the city 
authorities to hold services at the head of 
the avenue bearing their state name. These 
erisp services were a preparation for the 
mass meeting in the theater with Fred B. 
Smith as speaker, where scores pressed to 
the front and pledged themselves to the 
Christian life. 

The problems pressing for recognition in 
the several denominations were assigned to 
twenty-five rallies. Seven representatives 
of our Congregational societies: made a 
strong presentation ‘of the opportunities of 
home and foreign missions. There was a 
notable absence of any reference to the Ap- 
portionment Plan, and the opportunity of 
the Christian Endeavor Society in it. Some 
unexpected things came out in the discussion 
that were not on the program, about the 
glory -and shame of Congregationalism 
toward this movement which it cradled. A 


agar wine 


4 


tained President Taft (at the head of the table), the first chief executive to attend an Endeavor convention 
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committee of seven were appointed to over- 
ture our conferences and National Council 
to give the movement a fair recognition in 
our deliberations and plans. 


SPEAKER CLARK’S ATTITUDE 


Hon. Champ Clark, speaking on training 
for citizenship, declared that the government 
of our cities was a more important question 
than the tariff, trusts or a world pact for 
peace. He would disfranchise forever any 
man who failed to vote at two successive 
elections. “If bad men conspire to do evil, 
good men can combine to do good. Govern- 
ment is not an exact science but an experi- 
mental one.” He magnified the power of the 
individual man in a republic. Mr. Clark 
said he was not ashamed to let it be known 
that he belonged to the religious crowd. He 
announced that he would shake hands with 
the Missouri delegation at the close of the 
service, and then it was discovered that most 
of the convention came from that state! 

And what shall I say more? For the time 
would fail me to tell of Fairbanks, and of 
Lindsay, and of Booker T. Washington, and 
of Landrith, of Capen, of Conwell, of Miss 
Koch, of Mrs. Chapman and of the foreign 
representatives, who through faith planted 
glorious ideals and filled the channels of 
young life with an overflowing current. 

There were interesting events which put 
touches of color into many meetings. The 
convention gavel was composed of twenty- 
one pieces of wood, from the counties of New 
Jersey, bound together by bands of purest 
gola and wielded by a handle made from a 
part of the life-saving station. ‘The gift to 
Dr. Clark of a gold chain with a Christian 
Endeavor charm set with diamonds was the 
gift of every province and state of the world 
where the movement has been established. 
The presentation by the Junior Society of 
the Presbyterian Church of Swarthmore, 
Pa., of an exercise, Healing of Naaman, in 
ten acts, was a practical demonstration of 
how a little money and sacrifice can utilize 
the dramatic instinct and musical talent of 
boys and girls. The presence of Fanny 
Crosby was appreciated by the thousands 
who had sung her songs. Four large 
choruses from-the nearby cities, with Perey 
Foster and H. C. Lincoln as leaders, aug- 
mented the singing of the convention. ‘he 
moving picture men did not come to the city 
to take the convention, but half a mile of 
Juniors, those marching, singing state dele- 
gations and the throng which made the Elk 
convention look like a side show, captivated 
them, and they asked permission to take the 
convention. They promise to reproduce the 
scenes to the ends of the earth. After a 
spirited contest by several cities, it was de- 
cided to hold the next convention at Los 
Angeles. 

The last day was given over to conferences 
of officers, the award of banners and a re- 
view of the state delegations on the platform 
where they voiced their purpose for the 
coming two years. These purposes were in 
some way related to the simple standards 
which have been the secret of the move- 
ment’s success—loyalty to Christ and activ- 
ity in his service. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


It is understood that through the sudden 
death of ex-Mayor Smith Ely of New York, 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
lost a gift of $100,000. The proposal which 
was made to the church at the time of Dr. 
Jowett’s arrival from Hngland involved the 
raising of a half million dollar endowment, 
and the new pastor was enthusiastic over 
the plans which would have given the Fifth 
Avenue parish the largest endowment of its 
kind in the city. The officers, however, were 
inclined to postpone the campaign to raise 
the other $400,000 among the congregation 


until fall and persuaded Mr. Ely to keep his” 


offer open. 


Chicago Preachers Conquering Weather Conditions 
Two Methods that Worked Well on a Hot Sunday 


On Sunday, July 9, the morning papers 
did their best to make Chicago feel the heat 
by posting in big headlines: “The Torrid 
Wave Unbroken—No Relief in Sight.” The 
appearance of the usually thronged Drexel 
Boulevard at half-past ten indicated that 
many of the pious proposed to be on the safe 
side as regarded possible prostration through 
church attendance. 

But whatever discomfiture the people 
who went to South Congregational Church 
suffered on the way, they found the atmos- 
phere of the sanctuary refreshing, for Dr. 
F. W. Gunsaulus was master of the assem- 
bly. In recalling the day, I have memories 
of vain attempts at comfort in scant attire 
at home; but once within the church, even 
Sunday blacks ceased to be a burden to the 
flesh, 

THE CONQUEST OF MIND 


South Church is almost opposite the lead- 
ing Christian Science Temple of the South 
Side to which thirty of its former members 
have transferred their special allegiance. 
But the Temple that Sunday morning had 
no monopoly of the good things which Chris- 
tian Science stands for. 

Dr. Gunsaulus’s invocation began with 
thanksgiving for “the conquest of mind 
over things,’ and all that followed was in 
demonstration of this power of soul over 
circumstance. The mental images suggested 
by the Scriptures were made the more 
effective by contrast with physical environ- 


~ment. With keen delight, he read the words 


of Ps. 147: “He giveth snow like wool; 
he scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. He 
casteth forth his ice like morsels: who can 
stand before his cold?” His sermon was 
upon the beauty and beneficence of God’s 
winter. This subject, he explained, was not 
chosen for the sake of momentary diversion, 
but to secure appreciation of important 
truth—and truth comes to us best by con- 
trast. In summer, we are most\open to the 
deeper meaning of winter; in winter, of sum- 
mer; in prosperity we can grasp the sweet 
uses of adversity; in a time of deprivation, 
common blessings are more nearly weighed 
at their real worth. ; 

The spiritual applications of this winter 
sermon, I leave untouched. The single 
point to be noted here is, the sense of bodily 
refreshment that came from a half hour’s 
reveling amid the beauties and glories of 
winter. , 

The thermometer probably showed ninety- 
five degrees, with a still upward tendency 
as the sun rose to the zenith; but this was 
of minor importance so long as the mind 
could enjoy the exhilaration of a winter 
carnival. ‘‘As a man thinketh, so is he.” 
Man’s greatest work for man is guiding his 
thoughts. By the power of mental sugges- 
tion, Dr. Gunsaulus led his hearers out of 
the reach of irritating circumstances as 
effectually as if by some physical miracle 
he had actually lowered the temperature 
many degrees. 


A CONGREGATION OF AUTOISTS AND BATHERS 


Towards nightfall people flocked to vicin- 
ity of North Shore Church in throngs, but 
not one in one hundred had any thought of 
attending evening worship. Their common 
objective was Wilson Avenue bathing beach, 
within a stone’s throw. As the proprieties 
would prevent people in bathing costume 
coming into the church, even were they so 
inclined, Dr. J. S. Ainslie determined to 
take his choir and congregation and go out 
to them. After prayer the procession 
marched into the open. The advance was 
met more than half way. The minister 
found himself facing a larger congregation 
than could be gathered inside, as he began 


his sermon on the chureh steps. 

The street in which they were partly con- 
gregated, Sheridan Road, is one of the fav- 
orite drives for automobiles. The evening 
congregation did not entirely block the way, 
but the minister in clerical gown and the 
congregation in strange attire arrested at- 
tention and soon the bathers were flanked 
by as many autoists as could get within 
hearing distance. 

In Dr. Ainslee’s short sermon, he hit 
straight from the shoulder. “Religion,” he 
said, “is not a_ strait-jacket. It means 
larger freedom, a more abundant life. It 
means a good time. If people do not think 
so, they do not know what a good time is.” 
He spoke of how lives are thrown away in 
pursuit of things that satisfy not. He told 
how we may find the life that is life indeed. 

The service and sermon held the congre- 
gation to the end, although no seats were 
provided. “In moving out into the open,” 
said Dr. Ainslee in describing the service, 
“T found such a chance to preach that I am 
loath to leave it for my usual vacation. I 
believe that a good many of these people will 
come inside on Sunday evenings when in- 
door season comes again. I see light ahead 
on the Sunday evening problem.” J. H. Cc. 


Among the New Books 
Continued from page 126 


Reyolution. His parents and family circle 
settled in New York, where he grew to man- 
hood. He drifted into painting in the course 
of a visit to his mother’s relatives in Paris. 
A solver of art problems and an experi- 
menter in new fields which suggested them- 
selves to him, often for the fascination of 
their difficulty, his work is unflaggingly orig- 
inal and influential for the younger genera- 
tion. Of his glass work, it is not too much 
to say that he created rather than recovered 
a new art and made America the center of it. 
This admirable sketch of a man who stood 
a little apart from the currents of American 
art, while yet he influenced them profoundly, 
must hold a high place among the sources of 
American art history, as well as for its own 
individual charm. 


Briefer Mention 


A clever satire showing up certain as- 
pects of the life of the English nobility and 
the character of the House of Lords is an 
imaginary autobiography called Lord Bell- 
inger, by Harry Graham (Duffield. $1.20 
net). The book is inspired by the present 
political situation and is unfortunately too 
largely justified, though not universally ap- 
plicable, 


- 


The third volume of James Hastings’s 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Bthics (Scrib- 
ners. $7.00) carries the material from 
Burial through Confessions, including such 
topics as Calvinism, Catholicism, Christian- 
ity. The various authors participating rep- 
resent the best theological and secular schol- 
arship of EBurope and Ameri@a. 


The progress of the world is noted in the 
New International Year-Book for 1910, the 
fourth in a series which began with the vol- 
ume for 1907 (Dodd, Mead. $5.00). With 
brief summaries, good maps and illustrations 
and many portraits it helps the busy man to 
overtake the march of history and to recover 
with a minimum of effort the facts of change 
which have slipped through the mesh of the | 
daily newspaper. These volumes as the 
years go by vindicate the labor and scholar- 
ship spent upon them, becoming more and 


more indispensable to every library of ref- 
erence. 


Canadian Viewpoints 


The moderator of a presbytery is reported 
as saying, ‘Gentlemen, if you subscribed in 
. detail to the Westminster Confession the 
Presbyterian. church would not want you,” to 
several candidates in Toronto, who at-ordi- 
nation expressed their inability to accept the 
ereed in its literalness. This public state- 
ment of what has long been in practice 
brings down the barrier of entrance into that 
church... The Methodist church at their an- 
nual conferences, have shown a breadth of 
outlook, particularly at the Stratford Confer- 
ence, where the conservative and dogmatic 
utterances of the venerable general super- 
intendent were challenged in a way which 
reveals the growing spirit of the church. At 
this conference the Anglican representative 
lamented that his own church was not in 
the forefront of the union movement. Greet- 
ings were brought from the City Ministerial 
Association by an Anglican and a Baptist, 
and a week later to the Anglican Synod by 
a Baptist and a Methodist. 


PRACTICAL UNION 


Another new and growing town in the 
West, Kerrabert, Saskatchewan, has demon- 
strated the spirit of the day in a union 
church by which representatives of all 
churehes are working together in brotherly 
heartiness. ° A Congregational pastor has 
been called from the Hast. This plan, it is 
believed, will grow in the West, where it is 
desired to prevent overlapping and give to 
the pastors adequate and growing salaries. 
In the Wast practical union is not infre- 
quently carried out by united services in 
vacation time. 

AFFAIRS OF STATE 


Everything is in the boiling heat, politics 
and all. The political pot has seldom seen 
such a stirring in an unusually blazing July. 
The leader of the opposition, Mr. R. L. Bor- 
den, has been touring the Prairie Provinces 
against reciprocity and in various ways it 
has been warm for him since the Western- 
ers are insistent for closer trade reciprocal 
relations. In Ontario large party conven- 
tions are the order of the day, with Domin- 
ion elections as an early possibility. A great 
reception is planned for Sir Wilfred Laurier 
at Montreal on his return from the corona- 
tion, and immediately the goyernment will 
settle down to business, and push through 
the reciprocity part, or if hindered from 
doing so will appeal to the country. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES 


A delightful farewell reception has just been 
held at Stratford, in honor of Miss Amy E. 
McKowan, an outgoing missionary to Japan 
under the auspices of the American Board. 
Addresses were given by Rey. J. P. Gerrie, 
who presided, Rev. W. T. Gunn, Rey. L. 8S. 
Hughson, D.D., and Miss McKowan, who 

'_ received a handsome writing portfolio and 
supplies. She will make an ideal missionary 
teacher, intellectual, broad in outlook, re- 
-sourceful and withal consecrated to her 
work. The Young People’s Whitley Confer- 
ence, a delightful place thirty miles east of 
Toronto, is again in session more popular 
and efficient than ever before. 

Stratford, Ont. J. P. G. 


Kingfisher College recently closed the best 


year in its history. Rev. G. HE. Soper of 


Nashua, N. H., delivered the address before 
_ the Y¥. M. ©. A..and Y. W.C. A. Prof. ¥. T. 
Le? of Washburn College gave the address 
at the graduating exercises of the academy. 
On Commencement Day the oration was de- 
livered by Rev. A. H. Lewis of Kansas City. 
Hight received the degree of Bachelor of 
three the diploma in vocal music and 
wo in piano and eight were graduated from 
the academy. This young college has an un- 
limited opportunity for growth and influ- 
ence in Oklahoma, but it needs at once at 
least $500,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ment and increased endowment. Pres. C. B. 
' Moody’s new leadership has brought new 
vigor and possibilities. 


There Is a Church 
In Which No Wedding 
Or Funeral Can Be Held 


In which a sermon is never preached: which 
has no minister: no organ: no altar. Yet 
people from all over the world come to the 
church and love it and speak of it with grati- 


tude. It was all the idea of one woman. 


No one can read of this church but feels that 
there is a tremendous thought here. 


Oddly enough, the church has hardly been 
written of. That is why the story, by the 
man who knows it better than any one else, 
strikes one with such a fresh interest. 


It is in the August Lapies’ Home Journat, 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


A Woman Retused to 
Marry a Man 


Yet she loved him: she loves him today. And 
it was all because she found she couldn’t sit in 
a room with him except on a sofa beside him. 


‘But she believes she avoided the Divorce Court. 


And she sees there are scores of folks, some 
engaged and some married, who should do or 


should have done what she did. 


She feels now she has found an “insurance 
against divorce: she even calls it “‘my cure 
for divorce.” It is a point of view on marriage 
that is unusual but marvelously true. 


It is worth reading: this woman’s story. She 
tells it herself. It is called “Why I Did Not 
Marry:. and Why I Think Some Other Folks 
Shouldn’t, Either.’’ 


It is in the August Lapriges’ Home JouRNAL. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 
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A Congregational Automobile 


How a Missouri Owner Consecrates His Machine 


It is easy in these days to say, “When a 
‘man gets an automobile he is no longer of 
any use to the church.’’ The statement is, 
often—alas! too often—true; but some of 
us are pleased to know of exceptions. In 
a Western city is a prosperous young busi- 
ness man who owns an automobile of a dif- 
ferent sort from those that steal away their 
owners’ affections for the church. <A few 
years ago this man was a clerk in Boston. 
While in this humble position he became a 
member of a young men’s Bible class in 
Berkeley Temple, taught by an editor of The 
Congregationalist. His experiences in this 
class were such a personal help and safe- 
guard to him that he became an enthusiastic 
Sunday school man. 

When, after a series of promotions for 
faithful service, he came West to manage 
a large business, he soon identified himself 
with work for young people in the city where 
his business was located, and in pursuance 
of this work became the superintendent of 
the Congregational Sunday school. 

His business prospered even beyond ex- 
pectations, and like other: prosperous busi- 


ness men, as he became able to support them, 
he had a horse and carriage and, later, an 
automobile. 

Some of his friends who had witnessed 
with satisfaction his usefulness in the church 
shook their heads ominously when the auto- 
mobile appeared on the scene. Their fears 
were groundless, however, for he said to his 
pastor, “This is not for our own selfish 
pleasure, ‘it is to increase our service of 
other people.”” About the time of the auto 
purchase there came a call from a small 
mining camp, six miles away, to organize 
and foster a Sunday school. The machine 
and its owner at once joined some young 
people of the church in going out there to 
teach half a hundred children, many of 
whom had never been in a religious service 
of any kind before. Later another call came 
for a second school, and these enthusiastic 
young people began to take their dinner and 
eat it on the way home and stop for a sec- 
ond mission school, made possible by the 
“rapid transit” of the auto. 

There is rarely a midweek prayer meet- 
ing of the church whose attendance is not 


increased by a generous load of jolly people 
who come in this machine. During a recent 
two weeks’ series of special meetings, when 
a neighboring pastor assisted the church by 
preaching every evening, the audiences were 
regularly augmented by two or three auto 
loads of people from as many different parts 
of the city. Many of these people may 
never ride in an automobile of their own, 
but they are among those poor who add the 
richness of their faith to amy meeting they 
attend. 

Recently when a country church fifteen 
miles from the city was to be dedicated, the 
auto came again into helpful requisition to 
carry the state superintendent and delegates 
of the church to the dedication. 

Perhaps the best thing about my story is 
that the owner of this machine, which has 
come to be familiarly known as “The Congre- 
gational Automobile,” seems to enjoy it quite 
as well, if not better, than those people who 
find the auto simply a vehicle to lure them 
away from the church and away from many 
a fine opportunity to do great good. 

Joplin, Mo. C. L. PARKER. 


A group of Sunday school officers at the mining camp to whom the automobile 
has been a friend. The man in the rear is our pastor at Joplin, Mo., Rev. C. L. 


Parker 


Another division of the mining camp Sunday school 


The Larger Ministry of a Roman Catholic Priest 


Thirty Years of Harvesting in an Obscure Parish 


_ A service held in Plymouth Church, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., some time ago was a sign of 
the growing fraternity between churches at 
the opposite poles in ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. It was in memory of a Roman 
Catholie priest, Rev» Joseph J. Keenan, 
whose body was then lying in St. Patrick’s 
Church in preparation for the funeral. The 
commemoration of his life and services in 
the Congregational church preceded the serv- 
ices in the church where the priest had min- 
istered for thirty years. The tribute of the 
Congregational pastor, Rev. L. H. Keller, 
expressed a common sense of love and loss 
among Protestants as sincere as was felt in 
Roman Catholic circles. 

With the Congregationalists in particular, 
Father Keenan had warm sympathies, and 
he was free in their expression. He ac- 
cepted with warm gratitude an invitation to 
speak at a Forefathers’ Day banquet some 
years ago, and in his eulogies of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans he spoke with even 
greater fervor than the Protestant speakers 
upon the program. And, perhaps, no one 
of them was, in spiritual succession, more 


truly a son of the Puritans. Indicative of 
his temper, was his pronounced stand upon 
the temperance question. He came to a 
church where there was little conscience 
against liquor drinking. He created a well- 
nigh universal total abstinence sentiment in 
his parish—and this in a town where such 
a change means that he made his people 
“Separatists.” 


WINNING THEIR ALLEGIANCE TO TEMPERANCE 


It was his custom before receiving his 
yearly confirmation classes to first com- 
munion to devote a whole Sunday to tem- 
perance instruction and pledge signing. ‘The 
young people were his guests for the Sun- 
day. After morning mass they stayed about 
the church grounds and in the parish house 
until vespers. Sometimes, during the sum- 
mer afternoon, each member of the class 
separately visited Father Keenan in his 
study. The pledge was a solemn one, and 
he allowed no one to sign it without giving 
evidence of personal earnestness. The 
pledges were taken by each boy and girl to 
the first communion and the vow sealed in 


the sacrament. But it was a vow with the 
definite time limit of twenty-one years. In 
explaining this feature, he said: “Formal 
rules are for childhood. The man or woman 
must live by conscience. It is my aim to 
train my children to do everything as in 
God’s sight. The text over my pulpit is, 
‘Thou, God, Seest Me.’ When people feel 
that, they are safe.” 

When the priest makes the keynote of his 
preaching personal responsibility to God, he 
is real succession to the Puritan fathers. 

At certain seasons Father Keenan was 
accustomed to hold vespers consisting solely 
of hymns—congregationally sung and often 
favorites in Protestant churches, Scripture 
reading, sermon and brief prayers. When 
a Protestant minister expressed surprise to 
find the simplicity of Protestant worship in 
a Roman Catholic Church, Father Keenan 
said in reply, “The chureh gives us the lib- 
erty in the proper time and it is well to 
use various ways, ritual in its place and 
simple services sometimes.” Seldom do we 
find among churches which boast of liberty 
so much of the Pauline spirit of willingness 
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there,” said the minister. 


‘IKeenan. 


' hotel. 
for my minister.” 


Vii a er , Bet y: 


"> to) |use a variety of appeal, if by any means 


the minister may save some. 

After a service on a certain Christmas 
morning, a Congregational minister spent 
an hour with Father Keenan, chatting in his 
study. He was asked why he came to St. 
Patrick’s Church from time to time. 

“T come chiefly for the sermons,” was the 
reply. “They are the kind which I want to 


learn how to preach in the Congregational 


church—since I cannot get you to preach 
“T would be, glad 
to do it, if I could,” replied the priest. The 
visitor, as he was about to go, was given a 


_ Christmas card with an apology from Father 
Keenan, because it was perhaps “too Cath-’ 


olic in its symbolism to please a Protestant.” 
“We Congregationalists,” said the depart- 
ing guest, “think of ourselves as Catholics 
and a little better Catholics than those who 
confine the idea of unity to the Roman 
Church. We hold ourselves to be in com- 
munion with all Christians in all the 
churches—that is, just so far as they will 
allow us to be.” This statement, trite to us, 
greatly interested this Roman churchman. 


FATHER HIS ONLY TITLE 


One reason for Father Keenan’s influence 
among all churches is that while conforming 
to the form of government of the church in 
which he was born, he was not fettered by 
it. 

The term ‘‘Father” particularly fitted this 
parish priest. He was once a theological 


professor. But honors gained in learned 
circles he never paraded in his parish. He 
allowed no man to eall him “Doctor.” He 


made himself spiritual father to his people 
—and the term “Father” expressed a beau- 
tiful relationship. To the question, ‘‘Do 
you retain your hold on the young people 
chiefly through the confessional?” he replied: 
“When they come it is a great help to me. 
But those who need me most are the very 
ones who won’t come to. me. ' So I go after 
them. I find them anywhere I can—and 
say a word. Sometimes they get so wild, 
I cannot get hold of them. But when they 
want to be married, I have a chance. And 
when the first baby is baptized, a_ better 
chance. If they are unruly for a time, they 
are almost sure to come back. They give 
me some trouble, but most of my children 
turn out well in the end.” 

In an inconspicuous parish Father Keenan 
achieved a really great ministry for he made 
himself in truth a servant of Jesus Christ. 
When Dr. Amos P. Wilder, now in our con- 
sular service in China, was editor of the 
Madison State Journal, he spoke at a good 
citizenship rally in Fond du Lac, and was 
followed by a brief address from Father 
After the meeting, the priest and 
the politician talked together for a few min- 
utes. “It was worth the trip to meet that 
man,’ said Dr, Wilder on the way to his 
“He is the kind of man I° would like 


That memorial service in Plymouth Con- 


si gregational Church was a testimony of the 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge ig kneaded by polished 


paddles. 
modern ovens. 


The baking is done in the cleanest of 
Then Uneeda Biscuit are Fr 


packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


Uneeda Biscuit 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
in bulk 


overflow of the grace of a ministry outside 
the bound of parish and denomination which 
expressed itself chiefly in the terms of every 
day friendship and in the sermon forms it 
was always the man talking to his friends. 
In the naturalness and wise simplicity of 
Father Keenan’s brief sermons was the 
authority of love and spiritual insight, and 
not the formal word of the modern scribe. 
Ie, Oe 


An Island Conference 


The Unitarian summer meetings held an- 
nually on the Isles of Shoals bring together 
people, mainly from different parts of New 
England, who meet not so much for council 
about denominational aims and methods as 
for consideration of larger themes and the 
enrichment of the spiritual life. It is in- 
teresting to remember that the first of these 
meetings, held fifteen years ago, brought 
members of the two branches of Congrega 
tionalism together to consider their common 
heritage of faith and matters wherein they 
stood agreed. At that time Dr. W. H. Bar- 
ton, now of Oak Park, Ill., and Dr. Regios 
Moxom of Springfield, Mass., spent several 
days on Star Island and contributed to that 
tendency which has given these meetings 
their distinctively receptive character. An 
undoubted factor in their success has been 
the ideal location. With heat, noise and 


dust eliminated, the surrounding beauty of 
sea and sky provide an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration. Hach day has its well-at- 
tended morning and evening service in the 
stone meeting house. For the candlelight 
service the people take their processional 
way up the little rocky hill and hang their 
lanterns on the long wooden supports pro- 
vided for that purpose when the church was 
built more than a hundred years ago. Morn- 
ing and evening addresses, usually on topics 
of broad religious or ethical interest, leave 
the afternoons free for enjoyment of a place 


where automobiles cannot penetrate and 
other distractions than the sights and 
sounds of nature are unknown. Rey. J. H. 
Lathrop, Rev. T. C Williams, Walter 


Prichard Haton, William Howell Reed and 
others have given lectures during the past 
week. The success of the annual conference 
has led in recent years to the addition of a 
second week of meetings, more definite in 
character, that calls together students in- 
terested in the work of religious education. 
This Sunday School Institute, now in ses- 
sion, is under the management of Rev. W. I. 
Lawrence, president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Addresses on the prin- 
ciples and practices of Sunday school work 
and conferences on other practical phases 
of religious education make this a week of 
serious study for teachers who could hardly 
take the time for it at other seasons.of the 
year. : M. 


THE WIFE’S FRIEND 


HOME COMFORT! 
Portable O1l-Gas Stove 


Will boil, bake, fry, Reicat —cook anything. | 
Youu ¢an bake bixcuits on one burner, cook your dinner 
on the others. One burner may cook all yon need; the 
others are turned off. You onty pay for a fire 
when you want it. Plenty of heat where you want 
it—when you want it—as much heat as you want: slow 
fire or fast fire. Portable; used in any part of the house. 


IN THE OPEN AIR , 
CYLINDER the gas is 
superneated. Itis made and 
burned before youreyes. No 
closedchamber Furnishesa 
steady intense heat, concen- 
trated under 
cooking ves. 
sels and ab- 
sorbed by 
articles being 
cooked, not 
thrown out to 
overheat the 
kitchen, Heat 
under control. 
To put fire out TRAP 

turn adjuster— AUTOMATIC FEEDS 
oil runs back — 
fire goes out. Not dangerous like gasoline. 
open—nothing to clog or closeaip. 


NMA’ Y THOUSAN DS sent to families in various 
parts of the world. Men and women enthusiastic over 
its oe and convenience. 

F. Boylston. 8. C., ** Basy to run, nice and clean. 
cooked fora family of six, 5 days, only 8 quarts of oil.” 
Wim. O. Poe. Mo.. *C an geta meal in 20 miuutes; baked 
biscuits in 4 minntes.”” Rev. E. H. Marshall, Va., “It 
gives the best of heat; 24c of oil lasts a whole week to 
do the cooking and baking-for 3 in family” Mrs. M.E. 
King, Ky.,‘tI am delighted; I bave baked and cooked, 
washed and ironed. Can do anything my range does, 
besides no danger to burn the house.” Mr.Ed.N. Helwig, 
Ont.,* Only used a half gallon of oil last week for cooking, 
baking and ironing.” 


COMBINED COOKING and HEATING 


or cooking exclu- 
= intvely’¢ IDEAL FOR 
au ‘Roasting, Cooking, 
Baking, Ironing, 
canning fruit, picnics, cot- 
tages, camping. In winter use 
radiator for heating house, 
store, rooms. etc. No more 
carrying coal, kindling, ashes 
and dirt. No hot, fiery 
kitchen. Practical invention 
for the home. Simple. dur- 
able—last for years. Saves 
expense, drudgery and fuel 
Any number of Burners wanted Dills. 


PRICES LOW. S3.25and Up. Any number 
of burners. Give this stove a trial. NOT SOLD IN 
STORES. Send no money—only send your name and 
address. Write today for full description, hundreds of 
testimonials. Our 1911 proposition and circular free. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOURSELF 


Buy wholesale—sell Retail. Men and Women, at home 
—all or part time— —showing—taking orders. Head & 
Frazer, Texas. write: “Enclose erder for $81. RUSH, 
Sell like hot cakes. Sold 50 stoves in our town.” B.L 
Heusted. Mich., ** Was out one day and sold 11 stoves. ” 
Ira P. Adams Ta., “Ordered 8 stoves, then 12.” Chas. P. 
Schroeder, Conn., “ Bought 40 stoves one order.” J.D. 
Whitman, Ore., First ordered 12 stoves, then 36.” W.G. 
Windsor, *Ariz.. ordered 1 stove, then 14 stoves. E.F. 
Wright, Okia., ordered 3 stoves, ‘then 3 more, and says 
“Stoves are giving satisfaction.” J. R. Scott, Tenn., 
ordered 1 stove, then 6 stoves, says I am well *pleased 
—does all you claim.” Constant demand. 


MONEY-MAKINC BUSINESS 


Show the cylinder making gas—people stop—look—get 
interested. will buy at once. Show 12—sell 10. Write 
for our selling plan. Send no money. 


The World Mfg. Co. 958 World Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
56 Cedar St., New York 


Sectional ent 


All parts 


Office : 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s........+..++ $2,823,450.84 
BeCal Wetate yes Uiisesoccapesaaetenveleseceesct 1,150,°00.00 
United States Bonds.........sesceesesvesees 2.750.000 
State and City BondS.........s.ssssceceeeee 5,727,166.00 
Railroad BORIS. vicscecscecimans «sap eaensws 6,498,410.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ............seecsseceee 654,50 
Ratlroad Stocks: 0. o.hdvenvenar es verve cece 8,574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks. - Sh dcenoe 1,745, "200.00 
Bank and Trust Co. StocKS......-..:.++s+++ ,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

ROG] Hstate 2... cccccccnscanescueveussses 48,300.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042 ,261.79 


$30,178,913.63 


LIABILITIES. 
Oneh Oapltal. 0 ig. cccnscscmuksvswsscavauhes $ 3,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund.. cern eg bi f 1645.87 73.00 
Reserve for LOGSeS...seccececussseescens 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
DIAIING 5a. cneas spe veeewomtenes ek eeeers 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
and unpaid 100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes. 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Su és 1,500 000.00 
lus over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............. 12,329,613.18+ 
&30,178,913.63 


Surplus as regards pelle mele) 
s1 get a ae 18t 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL, H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C * RUSWELL Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTTS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY .J. FERRIS, Aas’t Secretary. 


| 


A Prayer of the Hill 


Country 


Lift me, O Lord, above the level plain, 
Beyond the cities where life throbs and 
thrills, 
And in the coo] airs let my spirit gain 
The stable strength and courage of thy 
hills. 


They are thy secret dwelling-places, Lord! 
Like thy majestic prophets, old and hoar, 
They stand assembled in divine accord, 
Thy sign of ’stablished power for evermore. 


| Here peace finds refuge from ignoble wars, 


And faith, triumphant, builds in snow and 
rime, 
Near the broad highways of the greater 
stars, 
Above the tide-line of the seas of time. 


Lead me yet farther, Lord, to peaks more 
clear, 
Until the clouds like shining meadows lie, 
Where through the deeps of silence I may 
hear 
The thunder of thy legions marching by. 
—Meredith Nicholson. 


Biographical 


REV. CHARLES S. BROOKS 


Mr. Brooks, who died in Wellesley, July 
14, was seventy-one years old. He was born 
in New Braintree, educated at Williams and 
Amherst colleges and Andover Theological 
Seminary, class of 1869. He held pastorates 
in Tyngsboro, South Deerfield, Fitchburg, 
Putnam, Ct., and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mr. 
Brooks retired in 1899 and for the last ten 
years has lived in Wellesley. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Brooks and three children, 
Miss Josephine D. Brooks, a teacher in the 
Mechanic Arts High School in Boston, 
Charles C. Brooks, assistant manager for 
the Mead-Morrison Company in Chicago, and 
Edwin M. Brooks, an attorney of Wellesley. 


Honorary Degrees 


(Bestowed at recent Commencements) 
D.D. 


Abbey, Edward William, Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y., Hamilton. 

Ainslie, *James S., Chicago, I1]., Wheaton. 

Bachman, Jonathan W., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Washington and Lee. 

Bartlett, Dana W., Los Angeles, Cal., Grinnell. 

Beach, Arthur G., Ypsilanti. Mich., Marietta. 

aie Joseph, Chentu, Szchuen, China, Wes- 
eyan. 

Bince, Hugh, New York City, Princeton. 

Burhans, Frank D., Chicago, Ill., Tabor. 

Burton, C. E., Cleveland, OS Carleton. 


Case, Carl Delos, Buffalo, N. Colgate. 
Chambers, William Nesbitt, eae Turkey, 
Princeton. 


Clapp, Cephas Franklin, Washougal, Wn., Pa- 
cific University. 

Clifford, John, Pres. Baptist World Alliance, 
University of Chicago. 

Cole, Jacob Augustus, “Passaic, N. J., Wesleyan. 


Cutten, Pres. George Barton, Acadia Univer- 
sity, Colgate. 

Se ci Merle, France, Washington and 
ee. 

Doggett, Laurence Locke, Springfield, Mass., 
Oberlin. 

ae Frederick Ernest, Boston, Mass., Am- 
herst. 

ep Richard B., Middlebury, Vt., Middle- 
ury. 

Farrier, Robert Edwards, Passaic, N. J., Col- 


gate. 
Gardner, A. M., London, England, Bates. 
Gillies, Andrew, Minneapolis, Minn., Wesleyan. 
Gordon, James he Winnipeg, Canada, Fargo. 
Gray, David Baxter, Portland, Ore., Pacific 
University. é 
Hale, Harris Grafton, Brookline, Mass., Dart- 
mouth. 


Hall, Charles L., Elbowoods, N. D., Fargo. 


| Hammond, William S., Woodstock, Va., Wash- 


ington and Lee. 
Holmes, James Edward, Brooklyn, N. 
Wesleyan. 
Howland, John, Guadalajara, Mexico, Tabor: 
Hoyt, James P., St. Petersburg, Fla., Rollins. 
Hueet, J. Percival. Detroit, Mich., Coe. 
Jenks, — Whipple, New York City, Dart- 
mouth 
Johnson, Herbert S., Boston, Mass., Berea. 
Jones, John c., Chicago, IIL, Ripon. 
Judkins, Charles Otis, Glens ‘Falls, N. Y., Wes- 
eyan 
Kelsey, Henry Hopkins, Marietta, O., Marietta. 
Knox. George William. New York City. Yate. 
Lee, Henry Bedinger, Washington and Lee. 
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Lines, Edwin Stevens, Newark, N. J., Prince- 


ton. 
Lyon, Milford H., Wheaton, I1., Wheaton. 
McLean, Robert, Grants Pass., Ore.. Hamilton. 
Nash, Charles Sumner, Berkeley, Cal., Oberlin 
Parshley, William B., Yokohama, Japan, 


Brown. 
Prentice, Sartell, Nyack, N. Y¥., Olivet. 
tifenbark, Duane, Madison, S. D., Tabor. 
Rogers, Alexander Hamilton, Hamilton, N. Y., 
olgate. 
Rollins, Walter H., Waterloo, To., Grinnell. 
Soper George Edmond, Nashua, 'N. H., Ki 
isher. 
Staub, John James, Portland, Ore., Pacific Uni- 
versity. 
Thompson, Charles Lemuel, New York, Prince- 


ing- 


ton. 
Walters, John M., Fargo, N. D., Fargo. 
Weller, William Webster, Gusars N. Y., Ham- 
ilton. 
Wilcox, Abbott Y.,' Marietta, O., Marietta. 


‘Wilcox, William T., Bloomfield, N. J.. Marietta. 
Williamson, James S., Lansing, Mich., Olivet. 


LL. D. 


Baldwin, Simeon Eben, Governor of Connecti- 
eut, Columbia. 

Bernstorff, Count Johann Heinrich yon, Im- 
perial German Ambassador to U. §&., Uni- 
versity of Chica ’o. 

Burt, Frank H., Chicago, Ill, Knox. : 

Sch Marion’ LeRoy, Northampton, Mass.. 
Adelbert. 

Chandler, Charles Frederick, Mitehell Prof. 
a Chemistry in Columbia University, Co- 
umbia. 


aii William Walker, Wayland, N. Y., 

ilton. 

Constant, Baron d’Estournelles de, Senator of 
France, Columbia. 

Ree Henry Crosby; New Haven, Ct., 
oin. 
Graves, Prof. Charles A., University of Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Lee. 
Groot, Prof. Johannes Jacobus 
Princeton. 

Harker, Oliver A., Dean Law School, Univers- 
ity of Illinois, "Knox. 

Hepburn, Alonzo Barton, prea, of New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, Columbia. 

oe ee Franklin W., Brooklyn, N. Y., Middle- 
ury. 

Howe, Charles Sumner, Cleveland, O., Oberlin. 

Huntington, George, Northfield, Minn., Carle- 


Charles Fletcher, Waterville, Me., 


Bowdoin. 

Kennan, K. K., Milwaukee, Wis., Ripon. 

Lamar, Joseph Rucker, of Georgia, U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court Justice, Yale, also Washington 
and Lee. 

Lawrence, George A.. 

Macy, Jesse, Grinnell, J9.. Grinnell. 

Main, John Hanson Thomas, Grinnell, Io., 
Oberlin. 

Mead, John Abner, Rutland, Vt., Middlebury. 

Mills, Isaac Newton, Mt. Vernon, Tll., Amherst. 

Mott, John R., New York City, ‘Princeton. 

Nagel, Hon. Charles, See. Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C., Brown 

Nash, George Williston, Aberdeen, - S. D., Yank- 
ton. 

Osborn, Chase Salmon, Governor of Michigan, 
Olivet 


Payson, ‘Franklin Conant, Portland, Me., Bow- 
oin. 

feted William H., New York City, Middle- 
ur 


MA 
Prentice, H. Parmalee, New York City, Olivet. 
Putnam, Harrington, New York City, Middle- 


bury. 
Rives, Hon. George Lockhart, New York City, 


Princeton. 
ee Josiah, Prof. of Philosophy at Harvard, 
ale. 
Savage, Albert Russell, Me., Dart- 
Seattle, Wn., 


mouth. 
Anherst. 


THam- 
Bow- 


Maria de, 


Galesburg, Ill., Knox. 


Auburn, 
Watson Carvyosso, 


Squire, Hon. 
Wesleyan. 
Stockbridge, Henry, Baltimore, 
Sesty, Dart- 
mouth, 
Vanderlip, Arthur, New York ba & Colgate. 
Vincent, George Edgar, Pres. niversity of 
Welch, Herbert, Delaware, O., Adelbert 
Wenzlaff, Gustav Gottleib, Pres. State Normal 
School, Springfield, Yankton. 


Vail, Theodore Newton, New Folk 
Minnesota, Yale. 
Wilson, Prof. George G., Harvard University, 


Brown. 

Wyman, Walter, Washington, D. C., Am- 
herst. 

Yen, Liang Tun, Member of Imperial Cabinet 


of China, Yale. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative invenomag Paid today for list and 
particulars of our selected East Farm loans. 
These loans are secured by richest ansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation 
We have been engaged in this business for 40 Far de and 


never has a customer of ours losta singe ee inter- 
est or praene We make collections tke today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Restful Sleep 


comes to peevish, wakeful children when 
washed with warm water and Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap. Sold by all druggists. 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


\ 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls ; 


AMES, WM. P., Westport, Mass., 
Mont. Declines. 

Cooxr, A. E., Speedside, Ontario, to Stratford. 
Accepts. 

Craic, Epnr E., Hdgartown, Mass., to profes- 
sorship of religious pedagogy and sociology, 


to Laurel, 


M. W. Training School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Accepts. ; 

DANIBLL, N. Carter, Chicago Lawn, Chicago, 
Ill., to Watertown, Wis. Accepts and is at 
work. 

DINGWELL, Jas. D., Main Street, Amesbury, 


Mass., accepts call to Central Falls, R. I. 
EVANS, Harry, Ipswich, S. D., to Sibley, Io. 
GuRRIE, JAS. P., Stratford, Ontario, to former 

parish at Watford, Ontario, and to Union, 

Kerrobert, Sask. Accepts the latter. 
GoopsALL, W. B., to Plaza and Shell, N. D. 

Accepts and is at work. 

GrnEen, Gro. B., Newell, S. D., to Loomis. <Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 


Hatsert, Cuas. T., Ionia, Io., to Gentry, 
Ark. Accepts. 
Kiern, Aucustus F. (lic.), Pittsville, Wis., 


to Earl, Frego and Spring Brook. 
Mourpny, M. F., Madison, Minn., 
Place, Pueblo, Col. Accepts. 
ROBERTSON, JAs. G., Chester, N. H., to Bristol, 
Vt. Declines. 
SCHOENFELD,, Frep’K W., Plymouth, 
Ville, Wis., to Edgerton. 
SHOPMAKER, CHAS. D., Abingdon, II1l., to Men- 
don. Accepts. 
Somers, Laurence D., Harvard 
School, 1911, to Barrington, R. I. 
Spoonpr, WALTER, Second, Lorain, O., to sec- 
retaryship of Y. M. C. A. Declines. 
StTHvENSON, RoBuRT, recently of Glasgow, Scot- 


Accepts. 
to Irving 


Dodge- 


Divinity 


land, to Watford, Ontario. Accepts. 

TuieL, Prrpr J., Minden, Io., to Endicott, 
Wn. Accepts. 

Voet, Von O«gpEN, Yale Divinity School, to 
Cheshire, Ct. Accepts. 

WHITLOCK, Frank M., Bethlehem, Cleveland, 


O., to Harmar, Marietta. Accepts. 
WIcKET?T, RICHARD K., Howard, R. I., to Nor- 
wood. 
Wiccins, A. W., Miles, Io., to Bethany, Cedar 
Rapids. Accepts. 


Resignations 


BARTHOLOMEW, Noyms O., Plymouth, Wichita, 


Kan. 

CLEAVE, ELprep, New Castle, Col. 

Craic, Heer H., Edgartown, Mass. 

Daninty, N. Carrpr, Chicago Lawn, Chicago, 
Tl. 

DINGWELL, JAS. D., Main Street, 
Mass., after eleven years’ service. 

FisHpr, Lucimn C., Second, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kuein, Augustus F. (lic.), Pittsville, Wis. 

Mitnn, Grorcn, Brighton Park, Chicago, Ill. 

OLSEN, SEVERT, Velva, N. D. 

Rep, MarrnHpw D., San Jacinto and Little 
Lake, Cal. 

SHOPMAKER, CHAS. D., Abingdon, III. 

WertcH, Ray D., Plymouth, Peoria, Ill. 

WILLARD, WALLACE W., New Hngland, Aurora, 
Ill., to take effect Aug. 1, after five and a 
half years’ service. 

WILLIAMS, HB. Ruys, Susquehanna, Pa. 


Amesbury, 


' Ordinations 


MacLrop, Joun M., o. Imlay City, Mich., July 
11. Sermon by Rev. W. J. Campbell; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. MacH. Wallace, E.. H. 
Eppens, J. F. Fryer, H. W. Hunt. 

MetcaLr, WALTER, o. Blairsburg, Io., July 11. 
Sermon by Rev. Arthur Metcalf, brother of 
the candidate; other parts, Rev. J. H. Olm- 
stead and Hon. William Pratt. 


ScHupmr, Harry A., o. Duxbury, Mass., July 


12. Sermon by Rev. HB. W. Bishop; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. H. G. Crowdis, L. J. 
Thomas, F. T. Norris, F. B. Noyes, F. A. 
Sanborn. ; 

Vincent, Haronp G., 0. Churchville, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev. S. L. Taylor; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. David Torrens, H. M. Tenney, 
Ww. A. Robinson, H. S. Capron. 
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YOUNGCLAUS, WALTER J., 0. Richfield, O. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. P. D. Dodge, L. J. 
Travis, H. S. MacAyeal. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


HoMpb MISSIONARY Northfield, 


Mass., July 21-27. 


CONFERENCE, 


CONFERENCE FOR RuRAL LuapERS at State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., July 
21-28. 

THE’ YOUNG PHoPpLY’s MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-30. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR SuNDAY ScHOOL 
WorKERS, Northfield, Mass., July 22-29. 


YounG MErEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, LaAy- 
MEN’S CONFERDNCH, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
22-30. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 

YouN@ MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RELI- 
GIOUS WoRK CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 


Srconp ANNUAL CONFERENCE or RURAL SocraL 
Workers at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., Aug. 2-4. 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
neva, Wis., Aug. 2-6; Silver Lake, N. Y., 
Aug. 5-10; Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 

YOUNG MEN’sS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CON- 


FERENCE OF PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS, Estes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14. 


CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
Ind., Aug. 


NORTHFINLD GENERAL 
TIAN WoRKDRS, Winona Lake, 
4-20. 

SUMMER ScHooL or MeprHops ror SUNDAY 
ScHooL WorkpRS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 

CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 11. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

YOUNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 

Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 


BisLy STuDY COURSES AND SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


An 


Tuesdays 
for Halifax only, commencing June 24. Send stamp for booklet ‘Plant Line Out- 


ings’? and large map in colors. 
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ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


7ELOUR 


AVOID MEAT IN HOT WEATHER 


EAT HOME MADE BREAD, 


Muffins, ete., made of Franklin Mills Entire 
Wheat Flour. With milk it takes the place of 
meat and contains more nourishment. Write 
for free copy of 


FRANKLIN COOK BOOK 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO,, 181 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Lake Ge- | 


ideal vacation re- 
treat offering unusual 
advantages to the tourist. 
fishing, as well as all forms of recreation on every hand. 
Steamship Halifax sails Saturday noon for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown till about June 20; then 
Steamship A. W. Perry will leave Wednesday noon and Saturday 4 P. M. 


Boston’s Leading 
Store is Just 
Next Door 


No matter where 


you live : : =: 
Our splendid mail order system with its 
corps of expert shoppers gives you the 
privilege of shopping in Boston and thus 
enjoying the advantages of broadest 
selections and the unequaled economies 
offered by this big establishment. 


Our shoppers will choose as carefully for 
you as you would do if you were here. 
Your order will be promptly and carefully 
filled. 


Winter and Washington Streets 


ILCHRIST (G 


Boston, Mass. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Excellent trout and salmon 


F. W. BEDELL, Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


> to Your Good Health and Pleasure. 
Are you hot, tired or thirsty? 


henever 
you see an 
Arrow 
think of 
Coca-Cola 


_Delicious—Refreshing—Thirst-Quenching . N 
5c Everywhere 
Send for our interesting booklet, “The Truth About Coca-Cola.” 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


650 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Christian News 
An interesting innovation at Auburn 
Theological Seminary is its new summer 
school. It opened on July 10 with a regis- 


tration from five states and Canada, now 


including thirty-nine men. The courses 
range from rural sociology to ideals of 
American literature, the afternoons being 


given over here, as in most places, to recrea- 
tion. The Seminary’s ideal location on the 
Owasco Lake and river adds considerably to 
the attractions of the gathering. 


The inspiring effect of the WHdinburgh 
World Missionary Conference is shown in 
the plans of the United Free Church of 
Scotland—the most missionary of the Scotch 
churches—to re-enforce its missions with 
new recruits. The Scotch correspondent of 
the London Christian World reported the 
purpose of sending out as soon as possible 
an additional force of seventy-four men and 
thirty-six women missionaries, and for their 
support to found a million shillings fund. 


The announcement of five traveling secre- 
taries, to be put into the field next fall, 
shows that the Boy Scout movement is only 
beginning to get under way. For this: ex- 
tension $25,000 yearly will be required. The 
work of these new men will be not so much 
in the line of agitation or financeering as in 
the direction of upbuilding and guidance. 
Wherever tendencies hurtful to the growth 
and influence of the movement are discoy- 
ered these new secretaries will be supposed 
to take proper steps. 


The Federal Council, through its Social 
Service Commission, is sending out a proc- 
lamation for the observance of Labor Sun- 
day, the first in September. It offers to 
provide the secretaries of local associations 
of ministers in the cities and towns with lit- 
erature for distribution among their constit- 
uencies. The Commission has also pre- 
pared a leaflet for a Labor Sunday program 
which it will be glad to furnish on request 


A SPOON SHAKER 
Straight From Coffeedom 


Coffee can marshall a good squadron of 
enemies and some very hard ones to over- 
come. A lady in Florida writes: 

“T have always been very fond of good 
coffee, and for years drank it at least three 
times a day. At last, however, I found that 
it was injuring me. 

“T became bilious, subject to frequent and 
violent headaches, and so very nervous that 
I could not lift a spoon to my mouth with- 
out spilling a part of its contents. 

“My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat so fast 
and so hard that I could scarcely breathe, 
while my skin got thick and dingy, with 
yellow blotches on my face, caused by the 
condition of my liver and blood. 

“T made up my mind that all these afflic- 
tions came from the coffee, and I determined 
to experiment and see, 

“So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum, which furnished my hot morning 
beverage. After a little time I was rewarded 
by a complete restoration of my health in 
every respect. 

“IT do not suffer from biliousness any 
more, my headaches have disappeared, my 
nerves are as steady as could be desired, my 
heart beats regularly and my complexion 
has cleared up  beautifully—the blotches 
have been wiped out and it is such a pleas- 
ure to be well again.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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to its secretary, Rev. C. S. Macfarland, 1611 
Clarendon Building, New York City. . One 
of the hymns is by Dr. Washington’ Gladden. 


Enterprising “Little Rhody” is following 
up America’s first missionary exposition, 
The World in Boston, by holding during 
Sept. 21—Oct. 7, The Orient in Providence. 
Its incorporated board is headed by Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown University, and a 
number of the executive workers are those 
who shared in the larger Boston enterprise 
last spring. Though confined to a more re- 
stricted field, the Providence exposition will 
be watched with interest for the problems 
which are being there threshed out. The 
experience gained will be valuable to many 
communities the country over which will not 
be within range of the chain of larger ex- 
positions and will wish to conduct one of 
their own. The Orient in Providence will 
employ at least 2,000 workers. 


The third conference for church work, 
held annually at the Episcopal theological 
school in Cambridge closed on Sunday night. 
The attendance has exceeded that at any 
previous conference, and the membership 
has been from more widely distributed sec- 
tions of the country. Thirty-nine dioceses 
were represented by 125 students from 
Maine to New Mexico. The largest delega- 
tion from any diocese, outside Massachu- 
setts, was from Pennsylvania. The course 
in the Prayer-Book was led by Dean Samuel 
Hart of Berkeley Divinity School. Two 
notable lecture courses in the Bible were 
given, one by Rev. Dr. H. BH. W. Forsbroke 
of the seminary faculty and one led by Fr. 
Hardy Officer. There have been also study 
courses on Sunday school work, on missions, 
on church history, on work for junior aux- 
iliaries and one text-book course on the 
Bible. ; 


The Young Women’s Conference at North- 
field the past week, was successful both in 
numbers and in influence. A new keynote 
was struck by Robert E. Speer in his two 
addresses where he placed the appeal of The 
Austere Life before the delegates. It was 
not only a call to social service, but to self- 
denial and self-service. Dr. John McDowell 
of Newark, N. J., one of Mt. Hermon’s best- 
known graduates, who started life as a 
miner’s boy, did much for the usefulness of 
the conference by his presentation of The 
Fundamentals of Christianity. Dr. W. H. 
Griffith-Thomas of Toronto ‘was another 
speaker. The Northfield Conferences are 
never complete without their athletic recrea- 
tion, and the Girls’ Field Day is one of the 
prettiest events of the entire season. After 
the races are over, the white-clad array, with 
their orange, red or green delegation colors, 
fall in line and march serpent-wise about the 
field. Over 400 girls were present from 
boarding schools and churches. 


One of the significant adjuncts of the re- 
cent coronation of King George was the 
union religious services throughout the 
kingdom. In a number of important in- 
stances Free Church men and Anglicans met 
together for these gatherings. Dr. H. H. 
Proctor of First Church, Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ports memorable impressions from one in 
Queen’s Hall, London, in which, among 
others, the Archbishop of Armagh, Rev. 
Charles Brown, Gipsy Smith, the Bishop 
of London and Dr. C, Wardlaw Thompson 
took part. At Oxford, also, a similar event 
was considered especially notable since it 
was “the first instance in Oxford of the 
union of Churchman and Nonconformists on 
equal terms for the avowed purpose of reli- 
gious worship.” The response was enthu- 
siastic on both sides. Norwich held an al- 
most equally interesting service in which the 
Free Church ministers and the Catholic 
clergy fraternized at’ a luncheon as the 
guests of Dean Russell Wakefield. The Con- 
gregational minister and Canon Fitzgerald 
expressed the feelings of the company. 
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Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dys-pep-lets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box 


A REAL BARGAIN House, 8 rooms and piazza, 1 
+ acre land, good shop and hen 

house with ample runs. Within 5 minutes’ walk to rail- 
road station, school and post-office, 2 minutes to Congre- 
ational church and store and electric cars. Residential 
own Within 1 hour zone of Boston. Commutation ticket 
17c. Price only $700. H.N. Hixon, West Medway, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
‘care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Secretary to Minister and Church. Several years’ 
éxperience. Best of references. Address Secretary, 
care The Congregationolist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


An Active Pastor is available for pulpit mapply 
during the month of August. Address R.H., care The 
Congregationalist, 29, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted a place for a boy of 15 to work for his board 
and go to high school. Best references. Address I.C., 
13 Market Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


The best of 
running water, modern plumbing, big verandas, excel- 
lent bathing, boating and fishing. Prices right. Address 
Mrs. H. D. Hemenway, Crescent Beach, Ct. 


Rooms at Seashore Cottage to rent. 


Wanted, adoption in a cultured Christian home for 
an exceptionally bright and beautiful boy of 21 months. 
Address for particulars, giving references, to H. B., care 
The Congregationalist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza amd veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table ; $7 to $8. Telephone 14-7, S. L. Marden. 


Experienced Christian Worker, college and 
theological seminary graduate, desires position of re- 
sponsibility in office of some religious or philanthropic 
organization. Address A. B. C., care The Vongregation- 
alist, 28, Boston, Mass, 


A Desirable Home has been placed with me for 
sale at a sacrifice. Located in one of the best sections of 
New Hampshire. House in good condition; recently re- 
built. Splendid view of mountains. Address . B 
Gibney, Antrim, N. H. 


Religious Studies for Laymen, First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, fete 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governessesand tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever; 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding magnificent view 0: 
the White Mountains; good roads; delightful walks; 
fishing; wood stoves for cool evenings; electric lights; 
bath; table supped from own farm; livery. Booklet. 
A, J. Newman, Prop. 


Pastorate Wanted. A well trained and faithful 
pesthr, good “ mixer” and pulpit orator, 33 years of age, 

esires a change of pastorate. Cannot consider less than 
$1,000 with parsonage. Address Alanco, care The Oon- 
gregationalist, 29, Boston, Mass. 


Clergymen or clergymenand wives, who contemplate 
visiting Boston, can obtain delightful rooms with excel- 
lent board, permanent or transient, $5 fie’ week. House 
twenty minutes to Boston’s central district. Piazzas, 

rounds, superior air. Address Mt. Greenwood Hall, 

oxbury, Mass. : 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about * Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


You read other people's “WANTS,” 
other people will read yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattentiongivento Funeral, caetery; 


Cremation, and Transfer en 
Established prices for f binge eae 


and services. 
Advice and information give: 


nh. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 


Chapel, for services, without charge, 
FRANK 8S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 
taker, Boston.” ; ‘ 
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Obituaries 


MRS. FRED. L. NORTON 


Christian circles in Boston generally and the 
Shawmut Church in particular have recently 
suffered a severe loss in the untimely death of 
Mrs. Fred. L. Norton (née Mary Russell) of 
Brookline. Mrs. Norton was born at Wellesley 
Noy. 13, 1870, was educated at the high school 
there, and was graduated from Wellesley Col- 
lege in 1894. She taught in the high schools 
of Lancaster and Winthrop till she was mar- 
tied to Fred. L. Norton, Esq., in June, 1897. 
She died at Brookline, July 2. Mrs. Norton 
was a woman of singular gifts and tempera- 
ment, and her all too brief life was filled to 
the brim with service. She was active in the 
College Club of Boston, which she served as 
Secretary and in Shawmut Church was for 
years the teacher of a class of young women 
which was almost an ideal of its type, com- 
bining high and intense spiritual interest with 
solid and thorough instruction. She made her 
college education tell in her work with her 
Sunday school class. But her activities ex- 
tended to,every department of the work of the 
church in which she was a constant illustra- 
tion of that law of kindness which marks the 
capable and consecrated woman. Genial, win- 
some, spiritually sensitive and responsive, she 
gave to her work an intensity which was most 
profound in its results upon all who came into 
fellowship with her.- Her Brookline home was 
made the center for many occasions of service 


and pleasure to the less favored for whom she 
worked, and was utilized for Christian work 


in many diversified ways. She was among the 
best illustrations of the young college woman 
who carried into life the best of her education, 


Specify‘Duplex-Richmond” 


Wehave made as many per- } 
manent customers for the 


Duplex Envelope System 


uniiweazg of Church Collections 


by the excellence of our 
service as by the excel- 


S 
lence of our system. 


I DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


At Atmtab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
; 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY NEEDS 
YOU NOW 


. 


eo Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824. 


National. Interdenominational. 


Yi Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
ters Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
\ country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
i! Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
" Supported by voluntary gifts. 
.. Contributions and communications relative to 
'. the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 


: Warner L. CARVER, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


- American Seaman’s Friend Society 


ih.” Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
tee Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
yy moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
iy 16 stations the United States and 17 in 
i foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
__, Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JoHn B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON HuNTER, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLaRmNCH C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


More 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


aye ... Woman’s Boarp on Missions, 704 Congrega- 
‘tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
- Miss BH. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 
a Woman’s HomMnm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
eu. G0% Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
_ _Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 
- Woman’s SmaMAn’s Fripnp Socimty of Bos- 
ton, 601 C rational House. Miss M. BH. Bm- 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


t 


erson, Treas., 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE | 
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and as wife and home-maker displayed the 
Sweetest qualities of Christian womanhood. 
] A. A. B. 


MRS. HELEN GILMAN QUINBY 


Mrs. Helen Gilman Quinby of Bangor, Me., 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. George 
H. Reed, in Concord, N. H., on the night fol- 
lowing the Fourth of July, which was her 
eighty-second birthday. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Edwina Goodwin, whose 
husband is principal of Procter Academy in 
Provo City, Utah, and also superintendent of 
home missions in that state, and Mrs. Helena 
Reed, the wife of the minister of First Church, 
Concord, N. H., also by two brothers, Hdward 
A. Gilman and. Louis J. Gilman of Boston. 
Mrs. Quinby was a devoted member of First 
Church, Bangor, and was deeply interested in 
the cause of missions. For five years she has 
been an invalid, and during all that time it 
has been her delight to have The Congrega- 
tionalist read to her on Sunday afternoons. 
Her children cannot remember the time when 
that paper was not in the home. Gite Bi 


MRS. LUCY W. ALLEN 


In the death of Mrs. Lucy W. Allen at her 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 3, in the 
ninety-fifth year of her age, nation-wide Con- 
gregationalism has suffered loss. 

Mrs. Allen’s father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whipple, went from Massachusetts in the 
early pioneering days and settled in Zanes- 
ville, O. Their daughter Lucy was born there 
in 1817, and there Albert G. Allen, born in 
Massachusetts, met and married Lucy Whipple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen soon after came Wast, 
settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., and at once became 
allied to that noble band who in 1844 founded 
the Church of the Pilgrims, to which they 
ealled the youthful Richard Salter Storrs to 
be their first pastor. 

Deacon Allen died many years ago, full of 
good works, 

Mrs. Allen continued her ceaseless activities 
in connection with the work of the church, her 
greatest labor of love being the corresponding 
secretaryship of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Church of the Pilgrims. 

Its first and only secretary from 1844 to 
1911, a period of about sixty-seven years, Mrs. 
Allen has rendered service of untold value and 
extent to hundreds of missions and struggling 
missionaries and their families all over the 
land. Her letters were always models of 
strong, practical good sense, combined with 
Christian optimism and tender sympathy, and 
she has diffused comfort and cheer in thou- 
sands of homes during the splendid years of 
her yoluntary labors. 

Her loyalty to her church was beautiful and 
inspiring. Till within the past few months 
she was always in her place in the sanctuary 
and at the midweek meeting and she had scant 
sympathy with the present-day tendency to 
treat lightly the ordinances and services of 
God’s house. 

Mrs. Allen enjoyed the closest intimacy in 
the home of Dr. Storrs till he was translated 
to the Church Triumphant, and each succeed- 
ing pastor has been received by her with ut- 
most cordiality and good will, and her prayers 
for pastot and church ‘have been unremitting 
to the end. 

Mrs. Allen has had her share of life’s trials, 
sorrows and losses, but her regnant faith in 
the “Divinity that shapes our ends’’ enabled 
her ever to see the “smiling face” “behind the 
frowning Providence.” 

She was surrounded to the last by loving and 
loyal friends who could see the beautiful ripen- 
ing of the soul and spirit as the bodily strength 
declined. Suffering from no disease or malady, 
her spirit just slipped its earthly moorings, 
and she was not, for God took her. 


Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ, 

The battle fought, the victory won— 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


Preachers should preach telling sermons, 
but they should not try to tell it all in one 
sermon.—Burnett’s Budget. 


WEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
Haves by Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated tablets. 4/No nar- 


cotic. 10c, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARgD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForpIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THN CONGREGATIONAL HOM MISSIONARY 
Socinty, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, . Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis H. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relat- 
ing to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THH AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle Street, San 
Francisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirery. Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles H. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucatTion Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 6138 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill 

THH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass. President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 


; libraries and other necessary literature to new 


and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual _ appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIDF’” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIPND Socimty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. : 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassaAcHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BH 


Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. ; 


Tub CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Ohairman. 
. MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Hmrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 

elical Congregational Churches and Bun dey 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. HW. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Books on the Authorized Version of the Bible 
and Its Influence 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


How We Got Our Bible 


J. Parerson SmytuH; B.D., LL.D. $0.45 


The 01d Documents and the New Bible 


J. Parerson SmMytH, B.D., LL.D. $0.85 


The Bible Readers’ Guide 
By Rev. F. S. Scuenck, D.D. $0.35 


With Suggestions on How to Study the Bible. 
3y Dwight L. Moody. 


Religious Value of *the Old Testament 


A. W. VerNON. $0.90 net 


Interpretation of the Bible 


G. H. GInBert. $1.25 net 


Formation of the New Testament 
G. H. Furris. $0.90 net 


God’s Message to the Human Soul 


J. WATSON. $1.25 net 


History of Old Testament Criticism 


ARCHIBALD Durr. $1.00 net 


Transmission of the Text of the New 
Testament 
J. DRUMMOND. $0.40 net 


How to Study the English Bible 


R. B. GiIrDLESTONE. $0.40 net 


Our Sixty-Six Sacred Books 
BE. W. Ricw.’ $0.50 net 


The Narrative Bible 


C. JOHNSON. $1.50 net 


Bible Problems 


T. K. CHnynn: $1.20 


The Exploration of Egypt and the Old 
Testament 


J. GARROW DUNCAN. $1.50 net 


Interpretation of Scripture and Other 
Essays 
B. Jownre. $1.00 net 


Dated Events of the Old Testament 


W. J. Beecuer. $1.50 net 


Literature of the Old Testament 


KE. Kautzscu. . $2.00 net 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel 
A. T. Cray.’ $1.60 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
H. B. Swern. $2.60 net 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Chureh 
W. R. SmirH. $2.75 


The Bible as English Literature 
G. H. Garpinmr. $1.50 net 


The Chart Bible 
J. A. Kayp. $1.50 net 


All About the Bible 
Srpnby Couuerr. $1.00 net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Making of the English Bible 


SamMuEeEL McComep. $1.00 net 


The Indispensable Book 
W:.W. Moorn. $0.75 net 


Study and Teaching of the English Bible 


G. CAMPBELL MorGAN. $0.50 net 


Manual of Bible History 
W. G. BLAIKIE. $1.20 


Origin and Permanent Value of the 


Old Testament 
G. F. Kener. $1.00 


Sixty Years with the Bible 


W. W. CuARKE. $1.25 net 


The Teachings of the Books 


H. L. Winierr and J. M..Campspiy. 
The Value of the Old Testament 
$0.80 net 


The Plain Man and His Bible 
$0.60 net 


$1.00 
B. J. SNELL. 


L. G. BROUGHTON. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible 
R. G. Mouuton. $1.00 net 


How to Study the Bible 
R. $0.75 


The Books of the Old Testament 
$1.00 net 


A. TORREY. 


J. H. WEATHERALL: 


What the Bible Teaches 
H. C. GARVIN. $1.20 


The Literary Study of the Bible 
R. G. MOuLTON. $2.00 net 


The New Testament in the Christian 


Chureh 
I. C. Moore... $1.50 net 


Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Con- 
tradictions in the Bible 
R. A. Torrey. $0.50 net 


Introduction to the Hebrew Bible 


A. S. GEDEN. $8.00 net 


e 
Knowing. the Seriptures 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D. $1.50 net 


Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament 


S. R. Driver. $2.50 net 


The Canon and the Text of the New 


Testament 
C. R. Gregory. $2.50 net 


A Historie View. of the New Testament 


P. GARDNER. $1.60 


General Introduction to the Old 
Testament 


W. H. GREEN. $1.20 


The Authorized Version of the Bible and 


Its Influence 
A. S. Cook. $1.00 net 
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New Light on the New Testament 
ADOLF DBISSMANN. $1.25 net 


How to Read the Bible 
W. F. ADENEY. $0.50 net 


Our Misunderstood Bible 
H. Cray TRUMBULL. $0.85 


Bible History 
Pp. X. KOENIG. $1.00 net 


The Joy of the Bible 
H. C. Lees. $0.40 net 


Who Wrote the Bible 
W. GLappEN. $1.00 


The Book of Books 


WILLIAM EvyANns. $1.00 


The Interwoven Gospels 
WILLIAM. PITTENGER. $0.75 


Bible Under Trial 


JAMES ORR. $1.75 ned 


Our Grand Old Bible 


W. MINER. . $1.25 net ~ 


Romance of English Bible 


J. T. Faris. $0.25 net 


Pleasure of Reading the Bible 
TEMPLE Scorr. $0.50 net 


The Printed English Bible 
1525—1885 
R. Loverr. $0.40 net 


Introduction to the Old Testament 
C. H. H. Wriexutr. $0.75 net 


A Key to Unlock the Bible 
J. A. Bunr. $0.50 net 


Construction of the Bible 
W. F. ADENBY. $0.50 net 


New Appreciation of the Bible 


W. C. SELLECK. $1.50 net 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament 
G. A. SmMitH. $0.60 


The Evolution of a Great Literature 
NEWTON MANN. $1.50 


What Is the Bible 
Ge-Ts Lapp. $1.00 


Great Texts of the New Testament 
Various AurHors. $1.00 net 


Bible Stories Retold 


Brooke HbREFORD. $0.75 net 


The Bible—Its Origin and Nature 
Marcus Dops. $1.00 net 


Charms of the Bible 
J. B. Youne. $1.00 net 


The Bible—Its Meaning and Supremacy 
F. W. Farrar. $2.00 net 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son’s 


education causing you anxious thought? 


So three years ago was that of a son whose 


father was exceedingly anxious, and has now written this letter: 


“If the boy’s development progresses as favorably in his next school as it has while 
he has been in your charge | shall be extremely well pleased. . . . | value fully as much 
what my boy has gained under your direction in his personal conduct and general char- 


acter as | do what he has got out of his books 


it is a great pleasure for me to be able to say that the expectations that I formed after 
reading your booklet that my boy would be greatly benefited at your school have been 


fully realized.”’ 


That father could write such a letter because the boy has acquired a sense of 
responsibility in the regular discharge of certain duties outside the school routine not 
named in catalogues, and because he and his companions are doing the same thing 


every day. 


It could be written because he has learned respect for authority, and 


obedience without immediate supervision, and is one of a group of boys who know 
that they bear a good name in the countryside for manly conduct; because he has 
learned the truths and meaning of sex, and daily shares a schoolboy life with no 
vicious undercurrent; and because he has learned how to receive a regular income, 
how to spend it and save it, how to keep his accounts and be a guardian of other 
boys, and to stand financially solvent in his little world. 

Under many conditions this boy is merely a unit in a group, and yet the life is 
that of a family numerically small enough to make him also an individual of impor- 
tance under other conditions, and to adjust in him the nice balance between egotism 


and submergence. 


The individuality is expressed for him partly by his personal 


relations everywhere and by the possession of an attractive single bedroom. 
I should like you to read the little book which impressed that father. 
The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no one may enter after he has 


reached his fourteenth birthday. 


FREDERICK 8S. Curtis, Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


30 Miles from Boston 
For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 
77th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificatesto College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. C Ample grounds 
and buildings. Gymnasium. Catalogue 
and views. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. 


Artand Music, 
All sports. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A College Preparatory School for girls. 
17 miles from Boston. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Mass. 
43 St. James Sv., Roxbury. A city school with country 

advantages. 
RS. ELISABETH MATHEWS RICHA RD-) 
atch to: an 


son, A.B. 
Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all 
the advantages of a pigh-priced school for $275 a year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


Williston Seminar 


“= “S EASTHAMPTON, MASS.* eB | 


— Ss 
A modern school for boys. 


7ist year begins in 
September. College and dormitory system. Scien- 
tific and preparatory departments. Gymnasium and 
athfetic field. Write for catalog. Address, 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


offers varied courses for college men; 
trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 
gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 
maintains close relationships with 
churches of the Middle West. 

O. S. Davis, President 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


our 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1911. Address: J. K. McLEAN, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 


We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree, mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week : 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLToN, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bacbelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

An Andover fellowship of 3500 is offered for the year 
1911-12 to any graduate of a theological seminary who 
has attained high rank as an undergraduate and who 
can satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further 
work under their direction in Cambridge. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL | 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field, 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students Term opens Sept.28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELICIOUS PEDACOCY 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of church, Sunday school and 
mission work. r ; 
Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 
Demand fur graduates greater than supply. 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. * 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD wit sic eer 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with unt- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B. D.or A.M. Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated ¢ ogue, 
apply to the 
Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens Sept. 20, 1911,10 A.M. SP.™., 
address by Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Language and Criticism. The Seminary 
aims at all-round training for the Christian ministry. 
Open to college graduates of all denominations. Full 
course in Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all 
other departments. Location ideal. For information 
and catalogue apply to 

PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


FOR BOYS. Location high, dry and health- 

ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 

residential villages. Instructors able, experi- 

| enced, mature. Thorough preparation for 

college. Unusual attention given boys under 

|] seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. For catalog address 

Dr. G. U. Wurtz, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP, Vassar’ Wenestey, Aroune doryore, 


Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
| offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


| j DEN, N. H. _ High elevation in the New 
_ Hampshire Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Manualtraining. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Endowment permits cost of $200. 
CHARLES ALDEN TRAOY, Principal, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Collegesand Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet the tuition 
is only $500. Individual influences and instruction. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field, running track. 33d year. 
A new building was opened September, 1908. 
REv. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector. 


OHIO 


Glendale, Ohio. 

Founded 1853, Suburban to Cincinnati. 
’ |] Despite rumors to the contrary, I will 
remain at the head to increase each year 
ik the efficiency of the work done and the 
|] pleasantness of the home offered to 
| young women who seek the larger op- 
portunities of school life. Extensive 
improvements being made. Few schools 
offer as liberal opportunities at as small 
»\ |] a cost. 


Miss R. J. DEVore, President. 


OHIO, MARIETTA. 


WHY NOT 


|| Marietta College ? 


eae | A 5, college of highest grade. 
Thorough training at low cost, 
wn a New England community. 


“Marietta is one of the model small col- 

leges of the country.’’—PRESIDENT TAFT. 
“A true American college, dominated by 
{| high ideals.””—Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


mais The Congregational Training School for Women: 


==) High grade women are needed by the church as Church 
Assistants, Directors of Instruction for the modern Sun- 

_ day School, Club Leaders and Clerical Secretaries. This 
school offers opportunity for such to secure the training 
‘needed in modern forms of religious and social work. 
|] Affiliated with The Chicago Theological Seminary, Pres- 

a ident Dr. Ozora 8. Davis. Co-operating with The Chicago 
as School of Civics and Philanthropy, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Situated in Chicago, a strategic center for 


Director, Z 
= study of modern civic and religious problems. Opens 
|} Sept. 26,1911. For further particulars address 
‘ FLORENCH A. FENSHAM, B. D.. Dean, 
iN 1614 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 


\ 
if 

» 
t. 


- jf PomONA cottece 


Claremoni, Cai. 
Co-educational. 
Character—Scholarship—Health. 

A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 

| College. : 
THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or individuals. Address The Manager. 
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The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the paper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter when a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the first of 
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. UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


SWEETER, MOBE DUB- 


‘ABLE, LOWEB PRICE, 

CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUS 
pope, ste ; TELLS WHY. 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & CO. Warrier 


oN. ie 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, } 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME 

blished SCHOOL 
early 100 years age. | & OTHER 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ja-Send for 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 
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HYMNS 
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$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
eleetric light. Bracing air, pure-water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 17, 1911. 


Church Windows 


H#emorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
Exclusive designs submitted 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL OOMMUNION SERV- 
1OE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper iIn_thousands of 


churches. It will do so for 
your church, Send for illustrated 
price list. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostoc 


COMMUNIO 
UN BREA 
“POUNT. ED! TOP: 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no tipping back 


| (NDIVIOUA 


~, 


of the head —no washing {i 
by hand—no breakage. | 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. pi 
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Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


° . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave 


With Whom Are You Going to Share 
Your Vacation ? 


The Fresh Air Fund will be glad to help you do this. 


Ten cents will take a tired mother or child away from the heat of the 


city for a day. 


Thirty cents will give a mother or child a day of pleasure under the tents 
and trees at Franklin Park, including a substantial lunch. 


Thirty-two cents will take a child from the sultry street to the cool shore 


for a day’s pleasure. 


Four dollars will pay for a week’s vacation, including transportation, at 
Rosemary Cottage, Eliot, Maine, and thirty-two dollars will endow 
a bed for the season, thus securing seven days 


of comfort to eight persons. 


Contributions should be sent to REV. D. W. WALDRON, 


Room 602, 


$4 Beacon St., Boston, and will be promptly acknowledged. 
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Bird- Ways 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Price, $1.00 
Methods of Attracting Birds 
With Illustrations 


BY GILBERT H. TRAFTON 
Price $1.25 


The Face of the Fields 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Price $1.25 


Wilderness Houses 
A Book of the Log Cabin 
BY OLIVER KEMP 


Illustrated by the Author ; 
Price $1.25 


The Spreckled Brook Trout 


By various experts with rod and reel. Hd- 
ited and Illustrated by Louis Rhead 
Price $3.00 


The Warblers of North America 


With Twenty-four full-page colored plates, 
Illustrating every species, from drawings 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Bruce Hors- 
fall, and half-tones of nest eggs 

BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Price $3.00 


Birds in Their Haunts 


BY REV. C. A. JOHNS 

Edited by J. A. OWEN 

With Sixty-four Colored Plates b 
Foster 


William 
rice $2.50 


American Birds 
Photographed and Studied from Life 
BY WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
Price $1.50 
Every-Day Butterflies 


With Seventy-one Illustrations, eae and 
colored e $1.60 


BOSTON—14 Beacon St. 


The Life of Animals—The Mammals 


With Fifteen Full-page Color Plates and 
Many Other Illustrations 


BY WRNEST INGERSOLL 
Price $2.00 


Wild Life on The Rockies 
BY BNOS A. MILLS 
With Illustrations from Photographs 
Price $1.75 
Wild Animals I Have Known 


And 200 Drawings 
BY ERNEST THOMPSON SHETON 


Price $1.65 


The Grizzly Bear 


The Narrative of a Hunter-Naturalist, His- 
torical, Scientific and Adventurous 


BY WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 


Illustrated from eho werene by the Author 
and J. B. Kerfoo Price $1.50 


The Basses Fresh- Water and Marine 
BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 
an 
TARLETON H. BEAN 
Edited and Ilustrated by Louis Rhead 
Price $3.00 
Fishing and Shooting Sketches 
BY GROVER CLEVELAND 
Illustrated by Henry S. Watson 


Price $1.25 | 


The Log of a Sea Angler 
Sport and Adventures in Many Seas with 
Spear and Rod 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDEN 
Price $1.50 
The Mountains 


BY STHWART EDWARD WHITE 
Price $1.50 


The Cabin 
BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Price $1.50 
The Home Life of Wild Birds 


A New Method of the Study and Photogra- 
phy of Birds 


BY FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 
160 Original Illustrations from orp by 
the Author ce $2.00 
Birds of the Boston Publie roma 
A Study in Migration 
BY HORACE WINSLOW WRIGHT 
Price $1.00 
Country Pastimes for Boys 
BY P. ANDERSON GRAHAM 
With 252 Illustrations 
Price $1.50 
Field Book of Wild Birds and Their 
Music 
With Colored Illustrations 
BY F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 
Price, cloth, $1.75. Leather, $2.50 


Children of the Forest 


BY EGERTON R. YOUNG 
Price $1.00 


Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse and Hound in 
Southern California. Illustrated 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDEN 
Price $3.50 


Nature’s Craftsman 
Popular Studies of Ants and other Insects 


BY HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCOOK 
Illustrated from Nature os 
00 


In the Woods and on the Shore 


BY RICHARD D. WARB 
Price $1.60 
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The Stuff in the Rising Generation 


S there stuff enough in the rising generation to guarantee the perpetua- 
tion of all that is best in the life of the world? These hurrying 
I battalions of eager, virile young men and young women—Will they 
be worthy of their ancestry? Will they rise to their opportunity ? 
Are they capable and heroic enough to be trusted with the rich fruits 
of civilization to carry on the task of leading humanity forward? 


*Edmund Burke said truly that you cannot indict an entire nation. It is equally 


impossible with justice to characterize an entire generation as flabby, devoted to 
pleasure and self-centered. When we do that, we ignore the mighty influence of 
heredity. Blood tells. An honorable father is more likely to have honorable chil- 
dren than he whose career is marked by dishonor. If our young people today are 
averse to hard labor, if they covet the luxuries of the hour, it is partly the fault 
of the older generation. Youth seldom passes the point when it ceases to require 
the right sort of admonition and discipline. It never gets beyond the need of a 
good example. 

Environment counts, too. Never did young people grow up with so many ad- 
vantages. The equipment of our public schools excites the admiration of Europe. 
Every year sees an increase of facilities and appliances that look to the bodily, 
mental and moral welfare of the men and women of tomorrow. Undoubtedly too 
much is done for a few, particularly among the very rich, but not too much for 
the children of misfortune and poverty and probably not too much for the average 
child. Not to believe that all this material equipment, all this ingenuity on the 
part of parents, teachers, religious and social workers, will issue finally in a gen- 
eration sounder, stronger and braver than any the nation has ever known, is to 
discount the working both of heredity and of environment. 

One more, to us, conclusive proof lies in the heart of youth itself. Modern 
boys and girls are not less susceptible to the pull of duty, the appeal of the heroic, 
the challenge of Jesus Christ, then were their forebears at a similar age. On 
other pages of this issue contributors to our Moral Stamina Contest cite case after 
case of persons in their teens and twenties who have seen and acted upon the vision 
splendid, who either through displays of exceptional heroism, or through the patient, 
persistent grapple with everyday duty, have shown or are showing in many differ- 
ent fields the stuff that is in them. 

These are but a few out of thousands of instances that testify to the caliber 
and idealism of the youth of today. To be sure drones and butterflies can be 
found everywhere. But we are not by them to judge the hosts of earnest young peo- 
ple in our homes, shops, offices, factories and schools. 

But the everlasting need remains of vigilance and effort. Young life coming 
up in America today is naturally bewildered by the opulence of our civilization 
on its material side. Never was the calling of teacher or parent so important; never 
was their work so arduous. Their inspiring task it is to help this impressionable 
young life to see what is worth while, to establish it in virtue’s ways, to make out 
of it intelligent, enthusiastic and efficient disciples of the Lord Christ. 

But the young people themselves hold the key to the situation. Their gen- 
eration will have committed to it vdster tasks than the one now in active life. The 
world looks to them to show the stuff that is in them. ‘To be as good as our 
fathers!” said Wendel! Phillips, ‘“We must be better.” What may not the boys and 
girls, the young men and young women of America be and do, when to hard effort 


and patient effort they join a buoyant, personal faith in the living God? 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 24 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Reciprocity Bill 


The bill for reciprocity with Canada in regard to certain 
imports passes the Senate by a non-partisan vote of 53 to 27, 
and is signed by the President. 


Campaign Publicity 

The Senate passes a far-reaching and deep-going bill pro- 
viding for publicity of campaign expenses previous to the elec- 
tion and including the election of senators and representatives. 
The promise of appointments to office is forbidden. 


Deaths from Cholera 


The number of cases of cholera among immigrants recently 
landed at New York increases to ten, with one death among 
the Italians in Boston. The government issues stringent rules 
for inspection and detention of suspects at all the Atlantic ports. 


Farm Values in the United States 


The value of farm land in the United States has increased 
118 per cent., of farm buildings, 77 per cent., of farm implements 
and machinery, 68 per cent. in the ten years covered by the 
recent census. 


Government Price Fixing 


Attorney-General Wickersham in a speech at Duluth declares 
that a Government Commission to regulate industrial combina- 
tions, with power to fix prices, is desirable and may soon become 
absolutely necessary. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Peace of Europe 


Negotiations continue over the situation in Morocco. Ger- 
many proposes territorial exchanges to France. Chancellor 
Lloyd-George in a speech in London says that “National honor 
is no party question,” declares the steady support of France by 
Great Britain, and both praises arbitration and prophesies 
peace. 


The British Veto Bill 


The Parliament bill passes the House of Lords with the 
Lansdowne amendments and is returned to the Commons. 


Premier Asquith makes public announcement that the King will 
create the necessary number of peers to pass the bill. — 


France and Spain 


Irrance asks explanations from Spain of alleged mistreatment 
of French citizens and a French consul in the section of Mo- 
rocco held in military occupation by Spanish troops. Spain 
apologizes. ‘ 


Mexican Conditions 


Anarchy is said to prevail in Torreon and elsewhere in the 
State of Coahuila and foreigners are leaving the country. The 
difficulties are said to be due in large part to the withdrawal of 
the moral support of the United States forces along the border. 


Uprisings in Portugal 

Popular uprisings in the North and at the university town 
of Coimbra in favor of the monarchy and the church are with 
difficulty suppressed by the army. 


Revolution in Hayti 


Revolution in Hayti threatens American interests and lives * 
through the capture of the city of Cap Haitien by the insur- 
gents. American warships are hurried to the island and Amer- 
icans are rescued by a yacht. 


Revolution in Persia 


The Persian ex-Shah reappears in the northern proyinces— 
much to the surprise of Russia—and heads a reyolt against the 
government. 


Germans Killed in South Africa 


Natives attack a German party on the frontier of the German 
Southwest Africa territory in Bechuanaland. The district com- 
missioner and his military assistants and police are killed. 


Storm Damage in Luzon 


A typhoon and floods damage the crops in the island of 
Luzon, especially in the provinces that raise tobacco. 


The Death Roll 


Rey. Dr. Caleb C. Baldwin who gave fifty years’ service to 
missionary work under the Presbyterian Board for China, being 
stationed at Foochow and doing much important literary and 
translation work. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Fundamental Need 


Is it all due to the hot weather, or is that the occasion 
rather than the cause of the exceptional amount of recrimina- 
tion and abuse that have been in the air during the last few 
weeks? National and state legislative bodies and certain ad- 
mninistrative departments of the government have been the 
points where the thunder and lightning have been most evi- 
dent. Every day the headlines have told us that Jones was 
scoring Smith, and Brown getting in a whack at Johnson; that 
this, that or the other commission was uncovering a nest of 
iniquity ; that the public functionaries were at sword’s points 
with one another. All very sad indeed, if true, and undoubt- 
edly a good deal of it is true. Even after due allowance has 
been made for the high lights which those eager to secure per- 
sonal or party advantage introduce into the discussion of such 
matters, it all goes to make more clear -the one underlying 
need. The tone of public life cannot be elevated from without; 
the manners of our statesmen and politicians cannot be im- 
proved simply through radical changes in the social order; 
the honesty and efficiency of the government cannot be guar- 
anteed by any mechanical system of checks and balances. If 
those upon whom the light of publicity falls constantly are to 
be courteous in their behavior, restrained in their speech, fair 
in their treatment of delicate issues, and devoted to the com- 
mon welfare and not to their own selfish ends, they must 
possess and exhibit all these desirable qualities because they 
are embedded in their own natures; and if they are not that 
kind of men at the start, they must be soundly converted. 
Let us cite Horace Bushnell once more: “The soul of reforma- 
tion is the reformation of the soul.” That can stand hot 


weather tests. 


ad 


Joining Hands for the Rural Advance 

A glance at that department of The Congregationalist where 
are announced the various summer conferences reveals the 
popularity of this form of fraternal and fruitful vacation. 
Missions home and foreign, evangelism, the Sunday school, 


personal religion, these and other forms of Christian interest 
draw to secluded lakeside, country valley or ocean shore their 
respective batallions. The upbuilding of flagging body and 
jaded mind no less than the new spiritual- vigor. conduce to 
the brightened outlook which many a worker brings away 
from these midsummer retreats. We have been especially in- 
terested, however, in the extension of the idea to the eminently 
appropriate domain of country life. Consider, for example, 
the conferences announced by the state agricultural colleges 
of New York and Massachusetts, both arranged for rural social 
workers. The former, at Ithaca, N. Y., July 21-28, is held for 
the first time, being the initial step in a three years’ graded 
course. It is open, of course, to all interested persons, but 
among those to whom the invitation is especially urgent are 
country ministers, teachers, editors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and 
the like. This year the speakers represent a fine group of rural 
specialists like Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell, John R. Board- 
man of the rural department of the Y. M. C. A., Dr. W. L. 
Anderson of Amherst, Mass., and Prof. G. W. Fiske of Ober- 
lin. It is significant that this new summer conference is es- 
tablished in response to requests of several years’ standing. 
The Massachusetts enterprise at Amherst, Aug. 2-4, which has 
had a year’s start of its neighbor, comes before the public for 
its second season. It, too, urges upon the responsible leaders 
of rural church, school, grange, town government, the special 
desirability of their attendance. In addition to an elaborate 
program’ covering the many sided life of the country, the Am- 
herst conference offers for the first time an array of social 
service exhibits; church federation, village improvement, the 
grange, rural libraries and art, the schools, more than a score 
of organizations in all. For the demonstration of practical 
and rounded rural betterment, this “Amherst movement,” as it 
is sometimes christened, seems hard to equal in suggestion and 
influence. The movement to improve rural conditions is no 
longer so vague or inchoate as it seemed only a short while 
ago, at the time of the Roosevelt Commission, let us say. To 
bring into fraternal co-ordination all rural social forces for a 
concerted advance and to fight it out on the line of making 
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country life attractive for its own sake are now well-defined 
and developing policies. These institutes; held in the summer 
time and fostered by the agricultural colleges, ought to con- 
tribute largely to these ends. 
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Summer Institutes for Roman Catholic Interests 


While discussing this matter of summer conferences, it 
may not be amiss to mention those among our Roman Catholic 
friends. ‘The summer school as an instrument of religious 
nurture is not by any means confined to Protestants. For 
twenty years, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., a picturesque site on Lake 
Champlain, the Catholic Summer School of America has been 
an important gathering. Lectures on religious and ethical 
themes, travel talks, social reform and the like are provided 
by their leading clergy and laymen. A boys’ camp near by 
attracts the youth from several Catholic colleges and the op- 
portunities for recreation are not confined, here, any more than 
elsewhere, to the strictly youthful. The midweek “hop” and 
the Saturday evening “bridge whist party’ included in their 
program are not, we suppose, introduced to point any contrast, 
but they alone, almost, suggest the difference between such an 
institute and any Protestant gathering of similar purpose. 
This year, two other summer schools have been inaugurated 
for Reman Catholic constituencies. As the result of a grow- 
ing demand in New England, an assembly has been opened at 
Old Orchard Beach, Me., which will be partly in the nature 
of an extension of the main summer school at Cliff Haven. 
Still more noteworthy is the success already attending a new 
summer school opened in connection with the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. Three hundred sisters from all parts 
of the country are said to be in attendance. Their chief pur- 
pose is preparation for work in the neglected rural sections of 
the South. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
special instruction provided in “the diplomacy of convert mak- 
ing.” It might be a good thing for Protestantism if some of 
its many “movements” resulted in more man-to-man contact, 
the tactful reaching-out by you and me for neighbor or friend. 
The diplomacy of convert making, with a fair emphasis on 
“diplomacy,” sounds like a branch of religious education in 
itself. 

wt 


Cellege or No College 

Shall we send our boys and girls to college? That is still 
an open question in the minds of many parents who are not 
convinced by what they have seen of graduates and under- 
graduates that the years spent in separation, and supposedly 
in study, pay. ‘The answer to this question, we think, may 
often be found in the wish and ambition of the boy or girl. 
To cross the settled desire of a thoughtful boy must always 
be a doubtful matter. The real question is whether the un- 
thoughtful and the unambitious should be sent. Many of these 
may be waked up to ambition in college, but their chance of 
success in life will be much greater if they enter with a strong 
initial purpose and desire. It might be well if fathers and 
mothers were this summer to question their sons and daughters 
who are nearing the college entrance age to ascertain whether 
they have given any real thought to what the college oppor- 
tunity stands for to themselves in particular. If the nebula 
of childish thinking that goes with so many to the examina- 
tions could be reduced to definite points of light before entrance 
it would greatly simplify the task of the colleges and increase 
the chances of success in life for every student. There was a 
wise father, himself a successful educator of boys, who insisted 
that his sons should have at least a year’s experience in busi- 
ness before they went to college. Their success in various 
walks of life has amply vindicated the wisdom of his plan. 


spate 54 
The Use of the College 

' Dean West, of the Graduate School of Princeton, recently 
discussed this question of the use of colleges in answer to the 
common parental doubt. He pointed out that though less than 
one in a hundred of our American youths of college age have 
gone to college: “This scanty number has provided fully thirty 
_ per cent. of our House of Representatives, forty per cent. of 
our national Senate, nearly half our cabinet officers, fully half 
our Presidents, while the members of the Supreme Court have 
been almost solidly college men.” ‘The presumption of “use” 
certainly seems to be established—for the right sort of boy, 
of course—by these figures, as well as by the acknowledged 
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necessity of college training in all the learned professions. 
In answer to the other objection, that college life tends to be- 
come more and more expensive, luxurious and undemocratic, 
he replies that while there is some truth in this statement, 


it is, after all, only a reflection of what is happening all over 


the land. The colleges “are becoming luxurious in the sense in 
which Americans generally are becoming luxurious, but in no 
other.” We are not sure that this is a fair statement for some 
institutions where the sons of wealthy homes combine to make 
an atmosphere for the whole college, but in the main it is true. 
And Dean West’s reniedy faithfully applied would no doubt 
be efficacious. “There are some gilded fools in college,’ he 
says, “There also are some that are not gilded. The thing to 
do is to make both varieties work or leave.” But the final 
responsibility rests with the home training. Homes that send 
well-trained and unspoiled boys to college will have little com- 
plaint to make of the effects of the campus atmosphere. In the 
words of Dean West, “In the last analysis the fate of our col- 
leges depends upon the character of the homes from which the 
students come. The colleges in four years cannot undo the 
previous home life of seventeen or more years.” Parents have 
no fair claim on the colleges for correction of home blunders. 
Their office is to enlarge and discipline along lines already well 
begun in home and school. 
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An Office of Possibilities 

The appointment of the*new national commissioner of edu- 
eation, Professor Claxton of Tennessee, whose protrait appears 
upon another page, serves to remind us that, important though 
the title sounds, the commissioner has no legal power. The 
value of his services to the cause of education in the United 
States is little or great according to the caliber and quality of 
the man himself. His office is a statistical bureau, but he has 
not even the power to require state officials to furnish infor- 
mation to him. Under the present conditions a wise and dip- 
lomatic commissioner of education may be able to induce the 
states to adopt a uniform system of records in the schools and 
offices that gather educational statistics. At present so differ- 
ent are the systems employed that comparisons and correct 
statistics for the country are practically impossible. He may 
also wield an important influence among the members of con- 
gress with reference to pending legislation, and as a speaker 
and writer he may help to mold public opinion along educa- 
tional lines. Leading educators are greatly interested in a 
revision of the measure known as the Davis bill, which will 
be introduced in congress next winter. The prospect is re 
garded as favorable for its enactment. This would appropri- 
ate $11,000,000 for vocational schools throughout the United 
States and the national commissioner of education would de- 
cide how and where the money should be spent. Immediately, 
he would thus come into commanding and intimate relation- 
ship with the public schools of all the states. An active offi- 
cial leader in the great field of the nation’s public schools is 
needed. The bill referred to may happily advance the com- 
missioner toward the real leadership. 
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On the Bull Run Battlefield 

The circle of half century war celebrations moved on last 
week to the field of the fight that the Confederates called 
Manassas and the Federals Bull Run. Veterans of both 
armies met in friendly greeting and marching to meet each 
other shook hands at the encounter. Two battles were fought 
on this historic ground, the first a rout for the new levies of 
the North, the second a check for Lee’s Army of Virginia. 
The earlier one was the second of the shocks that woke the 
nation from its dream of an easy settlement with the Southern 
leaders. That race for Washington after the first resistance 
and promise of victory stiffened the heart of the North to its 
long task. The President, after various adventures with Vir- 
ginia mud and both fordable and unfordable streams which 
must have made him realize the difficulties of the army com- 
manders fifty years ago, made a brief but happy speech in 
which he announced that negotiations for an arbitration 
treaty were far advanced with France as well as with Great 
Britain, and that three other powers were ready to’ consent 
to like agreements. It will be a famous summer in the history 
of peace that sees the knitting of so many ties of international 
good understanding, and a long step toward the ending of bat- 
tles. The meeting on the Manassas field of the Blue and Gray 
stands for the attainment of a good understanding between 
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the North and South which is of the highest significance and 
value. It cannot be disturbed by the unwise utterances of men 
like Senator Heyburn of Idaho. Not so do the veterans speak 
of history and of each other. 


ed 

The Reciprocity Bill 

The Canadian reciprocity bill has now passed the Senate 
unamended and will be promptly signed by President Taft. 
Whether Canada accepts the agreement or not, in securing 
assent from Congress the President has scored a triumph 
which will make his administration famous in the nation’s an- 
nals. On this point he has the great majority of the people 
behind him—as is proved by the non-partisan support given 
to the bill on its passage in both houses. The problem in Can- 
ada has developed in part through the long delay of our own 
senate. Premier Laurier is in earnest in support of the bill 
and is letting the opposition do all the debating. He has >the 
Northwest solidly behind him, as Mr. Borden, the’ opposition 
leader, found in his recent speaking tour. But there are pow- 
erful elements of Canadian life which have rallied to Mr. 
Borden’s support. The opponents threaten endless talk and a 
new election, may be necessary to success. We are heartily 
glad that the onus of opposition to a measure designed to in- 
erease the intimacy of the two adjacent nations now rests with 
its Canadian opponents. 
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For Unity and World Service 

At the recent convention of Disciples of Christ in Portland, 
Ore., a noteworthy feature was the report of the commission 
on Christian Union appointed last year at Topeka. The chair- 
man, Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore—who last year described 
for our readers the aims of the commission—announced that 
together with eight other communions, the Disciples had 
agreed to join in the World Conference on Christian Union 
to be held some time within the next five or six years. A 
striking example of the leading Disciples’ attitude toward 
this great problem appeared in the words of Dr. W. B. Craig 
of New York: ‘There is a bigger question before the churches 
of America than any mere question of polity. The fate and 
future of Christianity is to be decided in America. It is the 
most critical period in the history of the church. I am not a 
pessimist; I am an optimist facing facts. The spirit of sec- 
tarianism is dead in New York. Being a Presbyterian or a 
Methodist or a Disciple has nothing to do with church attend- 
ance there; the people go where there is some man who can 
reveal the heart of God to them. Sin is whipping the churches 
in the great cities. Union alone can save the church in Amer- 
ica.” In addition to.their special work for the ending of 
denominationalism, the Disciples of Christ are becoming an ag- 
gressive missionary body and are increasing their benevolences. 
At present they are engaged on a million dollar campaign to 
end with the formal opening of the Panama Canal. Their 
adult Bible classes are nearly a fourth of all those enrolled 
with the International Sunday School Association, and prob- 
ably the only “endowed Sunday school chair among American 
colleges” has been established by Disciples. With influential 
and aggressive laymen—like R. A. Long of Kansas City, whose 
benefactions, such as a million dollar gift to the Disciples’ 
national hospital announced at Portland, have been many and 
generous—with more leaders of the ability and breadth of Dr. 
Ainslie, Prof. H. L. Willett of Chicago, and an able corps of 
denominational officials and a devoted rank and file, the Dis- 
ciples have every reason to be optimists. 


& 

Lawrence, a Bankrupt City 

A city bankrupt and in the shame of confessing its failure 
to govern itself is Lawrence, Mass. The legal debt limit of 
the city has been reached, its credit has been overdrawn and 
the banks refuse to advance further funds to be handled by 
the present municipal administration. If the public schools 
are to open in September, if the other departments of the city 
are to continue to do business some one must come to the 
rescue. An appeal has been made to the state for a commis- 
sion to straighten things out. The present city officials and 
some others oppose this and want a chance to perform the 
task themselves. A former mayor is in jail, his secretary has 
pleaded guilty of bribery, the fire marshal and an alderman 
are in prison and other members of the city government are 
under indictment for stealing or bribery. However, Lawrence 
is not a corrupt city in the sense that its citizens are corrupt 
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beyond those of most cities; but its best men have been woe- 
fully negligent in citizenship and its large percentage of for- 
eign-born and un-Americanized mill workers have made it 
easy to be manipulated by clever and corrupt politicians. It 
was a great opportunity for grafters and they made a “bad 
job” of it in every sense of the phrase. The men who own the 
Lawrence mills but live elsewhere may fairly be regarded as 
not free from blame. A word from them when things were 
going wrong might have brought about a change. The humble 
citizen who protested simply got himself into trouble. The 
city’s honorable past and its industrial eminence among muni- 
cipalities emphasize the shame. Assurance of rescue and re- 
form lies in the awakened citizenship which is now manifest- 
ing itself. 
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Commission Government in New Jersey 

Governor Wilson is naturally disappointed at the behavior 
of the New Jersey cities in turning down one after another 
his plan for commission government. Trenton is the only one 
which has accepted it and must assume the responsibility for 
setting a good example under its provisions. The governor has 
found it necessary to appeal over the heads of the bosses of 
both parties to the people, and the appeal has not met with 
much success thus far. In the case of Jersey City, the largest 
city in the state except Newark, the party leaders hurried on 
an election in midsummer when many yoters who would natu- 
rally be of Governor Wilson’s opinion are away. They ex- 
pected to defeat the plan overwhelmingly, but were so far dis- 
appointed that they secured only a majority of 1,300. The 
danger of a snap vote at an unfavorable time must be consid- 
ered. The two factors declared by Governor Wilson’s experi- 
ence are the undying enmity of selfish politicians and the need 
of popular education in regard to the effect upon the fortunes 
and comforts of every citizen of the selfish and mercenary 
leadership of a few. 
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The Surrender of the Lords 

The extinction of the House of Lords as a primal force in 
legislation for Great Britain will date from this week. For 
Premier Asquith in a note of a few lines addressed to the 
Unionist leader, Mr. Balfour, has taken all the fight out of 
the militant lords. He announced formally that the King had 
given him full assurances of his readiness to take any steps 
that might be needful to secure the passage of the veto bill. 
When it comes to a question whether to be set aside or set 
aside and also diluted, the lords will prefer to keep their social 
eminence even if their political power must go. And, besides, 
they are able to save their face by saying that the return of 
the Unionist party to power will result in thé reconsideration 
of the measure and the return to the old conditions. Further- 
more there may be balm for their wounded feelings in some 
slight amendments permitted by the government. We do not 
believe that the situation created by the bill can be permanent, 
for we doubt whether the British people will be satisfied with 
what amounts to a single chamber government with its dan- 
gers of political change at the hands of a chance majority. 
The change will, we believe, be a step toward a general read- 
justment of legislative conditions in which the hereditary prin- 
ciple will be reduced to a minimum. If the Liberal government 
succeeds in its necessary following step of passing a home rule 
bill for Ireland, a wholly new set of conditions will arise. The 
sudden creation of some hundreds of new peers with which 
Mr. Asquith threatened the lords would have made large con- 
tributions to the gaiety of nations, which we are almost sorry 
to have missed. 


»* 
France and Germany in Morocco 
The answer to the question all the world has been asking — 


, about Germany’s real intentions in sending warships to the 


port of Agedir in Morocco seems to have been suffered to leak 
out as an aid to German diplomacy. The Kaiser does not 
really want a part of Morocco, but he wants to use a claim 
upon it as a means of procuring colonial territory elsewhere. 
He wants to drive a hard bargain with France for the enlarge 
ment of his Kamerun territory by the addition of a huge slice 
from the French Congo. On this point France refuses to bar- — 
gain. He also wants, as he has wanted from the first, to test 
and, if possible, weaken the full and cordial understanding be- 
tween France and Great Britain. The answer to this is the 
speech of Chancellor Lloyd-George declaring that Great Brit- 
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ain stands squarely behind France in the negotiations, and 
that matters affecting the interest and the prestige of Eng- 
land are never party matters. That there are elements of 
serious danger in the situation cannot be denied. Not only 
is German pride at once presuming and sensitive; but also a 
basal difference remains. France and Great Britain are sat- 
isfied with the situation as it stands. Germany, with an ad- 
vancing trade and an overflowing population on a compara- 
tively unfertile soil, is not satisfied. Bismarck’s mistake in 
declining colonial expansion has left her without what she 
claims is her fair share of ‘the developable regions of the 
earth’s surface. But we do not believe that the German lead- 
ers are ready yet for the world-war that is to redress their 
grievances and. open to them the leadership of the whole 
human race. 


The Thackeray Birth Centennial 


As the years of the nineteenth century recede, two names 
stand out among.its writers of fiction—the names of Thack- 
eray and Dickens. Others were successful, but these stand 
for the highest levels of the art as it was developed in their 
crowded time. Thackeray was the older by nearly a year, 
and the centenary of his birth fell on July 18 and was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm by the literary world of Eng- 
land. Lord Rosebery—to call him by the name so long famil- 


iar instead of his coronation title, Harl of Midlothian—summed - 


up his qualities both as a writer and a man in one of those 
eloquent addresses for which he is now more famous than for 
his political speeches and the tone of full, if not unqualified 
admiration in which he spoke has been echoed both in Eng- 
land and America. 

At the end of their century it was the fashion for critics 
and admirers to debate the comparative worth of these two 
writers of great stories. Now we are coming to understand 
that each had his special gift and is in his own right incom- 
parable. If among the tools of art Dickens chose exaggera- 
tion for his special method, he founded it upon a wealth of 
observation rarely equaled. If Thackeray observed the 
changes of the soul of man, selecting and recording, he puts 
us face to face with human nature through an observation 
none the less brilliant and effective because it speaks delib- 
erately and keeps close to fact. We recognize our common 
humanity in both; but our chances of meeting Colonel New- 
come in the flesh are better than our chance of finding Wilkins 
Micawber either in England or the Colonies. 

The necessity of judging an artist only by his best work 
is unusually great with Thackeray because he was so long a 
journalist and so many of his contributions to the press have 
been collected in books. The coming of the centenary has 
brought out more of these fugitive pieces, none of which adds 
to his fame, or brings new material of importance to that 
knowledge of his personality for which we must depend 
mainly on his own writings on account of his deliberate re- 
fusal of a biography. His lovers will, indeed, give welcome, 
as the manner of lovers is, to all that remains of his work. 
But for the beginner the love or refusal of Thackeray’s writ- 
ings ‘should rest upon a study of “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” 
“The Newcomes,” “Henry Esmond,” “The Virginians,” ‘The 
Roundabout Papers’ and the verse. 
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: Hach of these has its special interest. The greatest of all 
is undoubtedly “Vanity Fair.” The humor, the insight, the 
recognition of the weakness of our common humanity are here 
at their well-poised best. Here, more than in any other story, 
Thackeray takes and maintains the attitude of the interested, 
ironic and tolerant but not responsible onlooker. Human life 
in action is a spectacle of the profoundest interest, but it in- 
duces melancholy. The book comes as near to the position of’ 
difficult—nay, of impossible—impartiality as anything we 
have in English literature. Here are his own words in the 
characteristic preface, which in themselves are most illumin- 
ative of character: 

“A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through 
an exhibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by 
his own or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humor or 
kindness touches and amuses him here and there—a pretty 
child looking at a gingerbread stall; a pretty girl blushing 
whilst her lover talks to her and chooses her fairing; poor 
Tom Fool, yonder behind the waggon, mumbling his bone with 
the honest family which lives by his tumbling; but the general 
impression is one more melancholy than mirthful. When you 
come home you sit down, in a sober, contemplative, not unchar- 
itable frame of mind and apply yourself to your books or your 
business.” 

“Pendennis” has the charm of autobiography. ‘The New- 
comes” is the tragedy of innocence and high-mindedness in a 
mammon-worshiping world. In ‘Hsmond”’ and “The Virgin- 
ians” Thackeray devoted all his powers to the reconstruction 
in action, atmosphere and language of a past age, with a suc- 
cess the quality of which is still somewhat in debate. 

For direct communion with the man who made the books, 
the musing contemplations of the essays contributed editorially 
to the Cornhil Magazine under the title of Roundabout Papers, 
and the easy flow of the verse afford delightful opportunity. 
And the man himself is well worth knowing. A significant 
feature of the celebrations, on the part of the older men, is 
their testimony to that charm of presence and utterance which 
made Thackeray so much a personal hero to those who knew 
him. He is one of the artists in regard to whom one feels that 
in breadth, in humor, in depth of sentiment and human kind- 
ness—the very qualities that underlie his melancholy—he was 
far greater than any of his works. 

To the life and manners of the middle years of his own 
century Thackeray must always be one of the important wit- 
nesses. He does not distort, he reflects the self-expressions of 
the human nature about him. He sees the evil and the good so 
that, acknowledging and disliking the evil, he does not leave 
us without hope. What is most characteristic in his thought 
and style is his own possession and inimitable. Like all great 
art, if we can share the artist’s pleasure in his work, it has 
much to teach us and much delight to give, up to the limit of 
our power to appreciate its special charm. So Thackeray has 
left his circle of readers gratefully in his debt and affected 
all the followers in his own large art. We might compare the 
two great story writers of that time to the two famous early 
poems of Milton. If Dickens in his mood of mind stands for 
the “Allegro” —“heart-easing mirth”—Thackeray may be char- 
acterized as the “Penseroso”—the lover of a thoughtful mel- 
ancholy, full charged with the sense of the pregnant sadness 
of our life upon the earth. 


Editorial In Brief 


Not merely the men, the horses suf- 
fered also in the hot wave. In New York 
City alone more than 1,400 died from :over- 


heating. “austere life.” 


Nobody seems to know whether New York 
was captured or not captured in the mimic 


tain phases of existence today, 
“strenuous life’? and the “simple life,’’ Dr. 
Robert Speer now adds another, namely, the 
It sounds a bit difficult, but 
we like the challenge which it suggests. 


watered 38,045 horses in the course of seven 
days. 


like the 


The day of the preacher has not waned, 
when one of the busy managers of a promi- 
nent metropolitan department store says that 
often through the week he finds himself 


war of last week. But the ships’ companies 
gain experience and we are all glad that the 
enemy was so merely in pretense. 


“Myvening Service on the Lawn’’—the man 
scanning the announcements of Sunday serv- 
ices in the Saturday papers paused a moment 
as if he had come upon something unusual 
and alluring. A church lawn can be put to 
no better use these summer Sundays. 


To the popular characterizations of cer- 


In our thoughts of the tariff we must not 
go upon the assumption that everything that 
comes into the country is taxed. In the 
last fiscal year of the government the free 
imports exceeded the dutiable ones by 
$28,000,000. 


One of the indications that these times 
are better than the olden days is found in 
the fact that a single society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals reports that dur- 
ing the last heated period its representatives 


either thinking over what his minister said 
on the previous Sunday or looking forward 
to the food he will receive from the same 
source on the next Sunday. 


The New York Assembly dillydallying on 
into midsummer has done nothing better 
in its latest legislation than to defeat the 
Gittins bill, whose intention it was to make 
it easier for gambling to be carried on upon 
the race tracks. This was a burning issue 
in New York State a year or two ago, and 
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some of the strongest blows dealt the 
gambling fraternity were dealt by ministers. 


If it is your lot to stay at home while 
others are skipping about here and there 
from Alaska to Constantinople, find some 
compensation in the fact that you are not 
the victim of holdups in North Dakota or 
in being undisturbed by the detention of 
steamships and the rearrangements of sail- 
ings on account of the dockmen’s strike or 
the cholera scare. 


No one has earned his vacation more con- 
spicuously than the President of the United 
States. Now that the Canadian reciprocity 
measure has passed the Senate, and the 
prospects for international arbitration treat- 
ies with Great Britain, France and perhaps 
other nations are so roseate, Mr. Taft can 
retire to his summer home at Beverly with 
the inward satisfaction which arises from 
the carrying through of hard tasks. 


One never knows how or when his little 
kindnesses will come back to bless him. If 
one did know and calculate upon the harvest, 
these minor courtesies would lose half their 
charm. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to read 
of the reward which a Georgia man has 
received for exchanging four years ago a 


lower berth for an upper one on a sleeping’ 


car when on his way to Florida. The man 
thus benefited, who was then a total stranger 
to the Georgian, has just left him $20,000 
in his will. 


Hon. Hoke Smith was recently elected 
governor of Georgia. ‘Then the state legis- 
lature met and elected him senator for 
an unexpired term. He means to hold on 
to the governorship—at least until his per- 
sonal political machine is in good shape— 
and also to the senatorship. So he is gov- 
ernor and senator-elect, and means to be both 
until December. We think the Hon. Hoke 
Smith should now do some electing on his 
own account, and choose between the two 
honorable offices to which his state has 
chosen him. 


If Mr. Gary would only take the people 
into partnership in the application of the 
Golden Rule to the steel business, and per- 
suade other trusts to do the same, it would 
save the Supreme Court a deal of trouble in 
drawing the line between bad trusts and 
good trusts. Just at present the big trusts 
seem more inclined to consider the Golden 
Rule than the little ones, and it’s a good 
deal more important to get the Golden Rule 
into operation than to have the Sherman 
Law enforced. 


A wife and daughter in Brookline, Mass., 
have just erected a memorial fountain in 
memory of the husband and father whom 
they have lost. Why is it not a better re- 
membrance of a good man than a barren 
block of granite in a cemetery? In the 
Boston Art Museum is an increasing num- 
ber of memorial gifts. Why is it not better 
to associate the name of a departed friend 
with something that will give pleasure to 
many, rather than with a great stone in a 
little visited place? 


The little French town of St. Die, in the 
Vosges Mountains, has just been celebrat- 
ing, with the assistance of some Americans, 
the naming of the American continent by 
Martin Waldseemueller, professor and map 
maker, who transferred the name of Amer- 
icus Vespucius to the newly found lands in 
a little treatise published by him when a 
teacher in St. Die. America is a good name, 
endeared to us by a thousand associations. 
We cannot feel any regret that the name 
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has stuck to the continent in which we live. 


Cancer seems to stand with the African 
sleeping sickness as one of the mysteries 
beyond reach of the doctors. The Imperial 
British Cancer Research Fund sorrowfully 
confesses that its work has up to this time 
yielded few and unsatisfactory results. Its 
workers report that the cancer cell is a 
modification of the ordinary cell. To keep 
good health is at least the most probable pre- 
ventive therefore. If you do not wish to be 
down, take food and sleep and exercise 
enough and do not worry or let yourself run 
down. 


What will the old soldiers, who lived 
largely on hardtack through the bitter days 
of the Civil War, say to the proposed sub- 
stitute for it on the part of the United 
States Commissary Department of ‘“‘field 
bread”? That is much more palatable, 
being sweeter than ordinary fresh bread and 
lasts much longer. The hardtack diet was 
one of the many crosses to which our boys 
in blue submitted during the campaigns of 
half a century ago, but we are glad that the 
science of cooking has advanced so far that 
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it is no longer necessary as a soldier’s ra- 
tion. Yet if wars are to cease from off the 
face of the earth, no large amount of time 
or effort need be devoted to ameliorating 
the rigors of a soldier’s life, 


Wise words these from Principal Selbie of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. “We want more 
of the spirit which makes men burst into 
song; more of the spirit which will drive 
men to speak to the members of their own 
family about the things of God; and more 
of the spirit which compels men to preach. 
People, alas! are so busy pulling religion 
up by the roots to see how it grows that 
they kill it.’ The spirit which the English 
religious leaders covets for his countrymen 
is none too evident on this side the Atlantic, 
but we believe it is coming to be more largely 
dominant in Christian circles. Analysis 
must not be the final word in religion; 
otherwise it becomes something quite akin to. 
botany or chemistry. 


A woman in the employ of the Chicago 
Vice Commission visited sixty-four. real es- 
tate dealers, ostensibly in search of a loca- 
tion for an immoral resort. Forty-four of 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week’s Number 


Our annual Education Number ap- 
pears midway between the close of the 
school and college year and its reopen- 
ing. It will find many of those whose 
chief concern is the instruction of young 
minds and the molding of young lives 
somewhat detached from their immediate 
problems; they may have all the more 
leisure, therefore,: to read and enjoy this 
paper. We have not undertaken to dis- 
cuss technical questions to any extent, 
but have sought to bring to the front a 
number of timely and interesting issues, 
such as the relation of the high school 
to the parents who patronize it, and the 
mutual obligations of the church and the 
college. The present movement toward 
advising young people concerning their 
vocation is described by Miss Turking- 
ton} and Dr. Herrick of Minneapolis 
tells of the larger uses of the public 
school buildings. For young women re- 
cently graduated several serious careers 
are suggested by Miss Johnson, herself 
prominent in the College Settlements. 
Association. Articles there are, too, for 
all, whether or not education is their 
special interest. Mr. Powell’s charac- 
terization of twelve college presidents 
who are making good, Mr. Chandler’s 
account of what Dr. Cyrus Northrop is 
doing now that he has demitted his pres- 
identical responsibilities, Dr. Cady’s 
graphic description of the wide influence 
Mr. Moody’s school at Mt. Hermon 
has had, the report of the teachers’ con- 
vention at San Francisco and of the re- 
cent New London high school pageant— 
all these contributions are newsy as well 
as informing. 


The Prize Contest 


We never found it more difficult to 
award the prizes in the case of any. con- 
test instituted by us. The editors spent 
a long time in deciding upon the win- 
ners, in addition to the many hours re- 
quired for the winnowing of the better 
from the good. Even now we feel like 
adding, “honorable mention” to several of 
the articles that came so near the prize 
line. It is to be noted that many differ- 
ent points of view are taken by the con- 
testants, but that none of the seven 


answers printed is altogether sympathetic 
with Mrs. Comer’s position. Indeed, of 
the one hundred and thirty manuscripts 
received only one or two indorsed her 
conclusions. We had selected for print- . 
ing one of this small group, but on count- 
ing it found it exceeded the 600 word 
limit. That same disregard of length 
appeared in several otherwise very ac- 
ceptable responses. When we say 600 
words, we mean it, and we beg leave to 
suggest that the ability to count straight 
and to conform to prescribed limitations 
may properly be demanded of any one 
who undertakes to discuss the subject of 
moral stamina. We are glad indeed that 
the contest has awakened so much inter- 
est in all sections of the country and 
among all classes of our readers. Now 
it is Mrs. Comer’s turn to talk back. 


The Weeks to Come 


In the course of the next few weeks 
we expect to furnish our readers with 
two short series of articles that will be 
particularly stimulating to the personal 
life. Dean George Hodges of Cambridge 
will consider the forces and influences 
that make for efficiency in the religious 
life, while Pres. Ozora S. Dayis of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary will take up 
in two articles the suggestive theme of 
the Christian and His Own Soul. Next 
week we shall print another of the orig- 
inal Bible studies from the pen of our 
Canadian neighbor, Rey. William T. 
Gunn of Toronto, entitled, Isaiah the 
Prophet Gardener. Dr. James L. Barton 
will answer conclusively the question, 
Why Must Candid People Believe in For- 
eign Missions? By business men im- 
mersed in their problems, a friendly letter 
or two from Dr. Henry A. Stimson of 
New York will be appreciated. Vacation 
and travel articles will not be lacking in 
these later summer issues. Next week a 
mountain climb in the high Cascades will 
be described, and in a later issue Rey. 
Herbert A. Jump will tell of his unique 
experiences in Norway. We have on 
hand two exceptionally interesting arti- 
cles from Secretary Patton describing his 
remarkable tours and adventures in 


Africa, and from another source comes 
a vivid picture of life in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
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these agents gave her addresses of apart- 
ments in residence districts which could 
be procured for this purpose, provided she 
would agree “to conduct the place quietly.” 
In the Hyde Park district, where the en- 
trance of saloons has been successfully 
barred, there are known to be _ between 
twenty and thirty houses where prostitu- 
tion is practiced. Fighting the saloons is 
always in order; but the moral forces of 
our communities have an even more impera- 
tive duty in arresting the spread of a 
greater social menace. 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian 
Boad of Foreign Missions is one of the mis- 
sionary secretaries who keeps on growing 
notwithstanding all the routine work piled 
upon him. Twice within the last ten years 
he has visited Asia, and his extensive jour- 
neyings have widened his religious concep- 
tions and broadened his sympathies, so that 
he boldly said before the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Conference at Northfield last 
week: “To speak of the ‘poor heathen’ is 
an offensive designation. To speak of a 
Chinese gentleman or lady as a ‘non-Chris- 
tian gentleman’ or lady is not only tactful 
but just. Your ancestors and mine were 
‘skin-clad, cave-dwelling savages in the wilds 
of northern Hurope when theirs were dressed 
in silk and living in houses. Our civiliza- 
tion came to us through centuries of Chris- 
tian teaching. These people are far higher 
than our ancestors were when the gospel 
came to them.” 


Summer Supply Snapshots 
Rev. Henry A. Atkinson at Cambridge 


Last Sunday wasn’t at all a bad day for 
churchgoing, but the eighty or ninety per- 
sons scattered about the pleasant interior of 
the North Avenue Church in Cambridge did 
not complain of being crowded, and after 
hearing the sermon they wished that some 
of the people who dawdled all the morning 
on piazzas might be made aware of what 
they missed. Certainly no one could criti- 
cize the length of the service, and the man 
who has an antipathy to modern enrich- 
ments of worship ought to have been de- 
lighted with the simplicity and rapid move- 
ment of the exercises. Hymns, prayers, 
solos, announcements, collection and sermon 
all took less than an hour. One commend- 
able feature, the like of which the itinerant 
newspaper man does not always encounter 
in the sanctum on Sunday, was a printed 
announcement in each pew concerning the 
supplies for the summer, as well as the 
topics of the midweek prayer meetings and 
their leaders. 

Mr. Atkinson is the young man recently 
called from a successful pastorate in At- 
lanta, Ga., to become industrial secretary of 
the Congregational Brotherhood, with a view 
to bringing the churches and the laboring 
men into closer relations. He is a product 
of the West, having had his collegiate train- 
ing in California and later at Northwestern 
University, and his first pastoral experiences 
in Illinois. He is enthusiastic, hopeful, 
level-headed. 

The one noteworthy thing about the ser- 
mon was its absence of the element that 
might be expected to dominate an apostle to 
labor. Those who looked for a sermon deal- 
ing with the issues now rife between capi- 
talists and industrial workers were disap- 
pointed. If he has a panacea he does not 
disclose it; if he has a program which he 
wishes the Congregational churches of the 
United States to adopt, he evidently does 
not intend to lug it into the pulpits which 
he may happen to supply this summer. 

‘Yet the snapshot man suspects that Mr. 
Atkinson, as he goes about, is not trying at 
the outset ef his labors to sound a note of 


alarm or to issue any  pronunciamento. 
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Apparently he believes that the essential 
thing, now and in coming days, is to get 
more of the religion of Christ into those 
who profess his name. 

So his sermon Sunday was a tender and 
forcible plea to the individual to press on 
to a deeper knowledge of the Master. Bas- 
ing his words on Paul’s aspiration, “That 
I may know him,’ Mr. Atkinson first 
sketched the transformation wrought in Paul 
by ‘his vision on the way to Damascus. 
This longing for a better acquaintance with 
Jesus, Mr, Atkinson went on to say, should 
become the master passion of every disciple. 
The difference: between the superficial and 
the intimate knowledge was well illustrated 
by an incident relating to one of the dinners 
given Mr. Taft in the South, where at its 
close he stretched out his hand to an oljd 
schoolmate, not seated among the grandees 
of the occasion; and further illustrated by 
the reply Jacob Riis made when some one 
asked him how he came to know Mr. Roose- 
velt so well, “I worked with him when he 
was the police commissioner of New York.” 

Mr. Atkinson did not’ believe in painting 
our times too black. He quoted aptly the 
response of Carlyle when some one told him 
that the church was on its last legs: ‘The 
church has always been on its last legs.” 
Despite the present industrial complications, 
the mad desire for profits, the disposition of 
manufacturers to lose sight of the common 
man, we can put over against existing evils 
such service as Grenfell is rendering in 
Labrador and Jane Addams in Chicago, and 
the faithful work which every friend of God 
is doing day by day. 

Mr. Atkinson is making his headquarters 
in Boston for the summer and invitations 
to speak on the church’s relation to labor 
come to him from many directions. He has 
taken up this new work under pressure 
from without. His personal desires would 
keep him in the active pastorate. But hav- 
ing once put his hand to this particular 
plow, he is not the man to turn back until 
he has tested every opportunity to do the 
work which has been devolved upon him. 


The Editor’s Callers 


Summer migrations bring to the editor’s 
door friends and acquaintances whom he 
seldom sees, and now and then a no less 
welcome stranger. Their cordial greetings 
hearten him for his task; coming from 
various parts of the world, they broaden his 
outlook and make him less provincial and 


Bostonese. 
* * 


Py 


The first to arrive that particular day was 
the president of an institution in the Middle 
West, which exerts a wholesome influence 
over a wide stretch of territory and is a 
pretty important denominational asset. He 
has grown considerably grayer than when 
he was shepherding his flocks in New Eng- 
land, but his backbone is just as much 
in evidence; and when the editorial auger 
bores down into his personal life and in- 
terests it finds a man alive to the Christian 
opportunities of the Middle West, and con- 
tributing much out of his scholarship, spir- 
itual insight and practical good sense to 
little and larger groups of ministers whom 
he meets here and there, serving thereby on 
the one hand the institution for which he is 
responsible, and on the other hand relating 
it to the vital necessities of our churches. 
Handicaps and obstacles he has met with in 
formidable array since he entered upon this 
particular piece of kingdom building; allure- 
ments to other fields of labor have been fre- 
quent, but his eye is still on the goal, though 
he frankly admits that if he had foreseen all 
the lions in his pathway two horses could 
not have dragged him from his former work. 
“Now, however,” and he sets his teeth firmly 
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as he said, it, “ten horses cannot drag me 
out of this particular job.” 
* x 
* 


When he sent in his card it bore the 
hyphenated surname so often used in HWng- 
land and Scotland, and the editor went out 
to find a quiet, stanch, Baptist layman who 
had been attending as a delegate the Baptist 
World Alliance in Philadelphia. He was a 
bit disappointed in that meeting, but not in 
a complaining mood, and like a loyal sub- 
ject of King George did not fear to compare 
the English oratory on that occasion with 
the American brand. Of all the native 
preachers whom he had heard in his jour- 
neyings among us, he picked out the pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle as the one whose 
type of speaking satisfied him most. He 
brought the editor tidings concerning the 
lesser and greater religious problems and 
movements in Hngland today, which seem 
quite akin to our own. He was thoroughly 
out of patience with duplication of religious 
forces in a given community, and believed 
that co-operation of a real sort ought to come 
speedily. He alluded to the love of pleasure 
everywhere ripe, affecting church attendance 
and giving rise to serious problems of finance 
and administration. Yet his final word was 
a hopeful one: “We have to admit the 
gravity of the situation, but it does not pay 
to talk too much about it or grieve too much 
over it.” When he went away the editor 
felt that he had seen a strong and sensible 
layman who is serving first of all his local 
church, then his denomination, through par- 
ticipation in its missionary activities, and 


then the wider kingdom of Christ. 
* ¢ 


= 


He did not look like the traditional theo- 
logical professor, but resembled rather an 
enterprising, high-grade traveling salesman. 
He, too, came out of the Middle West and 
reported it as ripe for the proper reorgan- 
ization and strengthening of Congregational- 
ism. Though he breathes customarily an 
atmosphere which is both collegiate and 
academic, he is out among the churches a 
great deal Sundays and week days. The 
International Y. M. C. A, has laid its hands 
upon him and, through his writings and class 
work at summer institutes, he is helping to 
solve the problem of the rural district and 
of small and larger boys. There was some- 
thing about this scholar’s bearing and ad- 
dress that seemed to spell efficiency. Appar- 
ently the life juices had not been squeezed 
out by arduous labor and systematic order- 
ing of his life. 

* 


ce 


The brother who drifted in from the 
Pacific coast had been known by reputation, 
and favorably known, too; but it was worth 
while to sit down with one who came from 
near the city which is considered one of the 
most Godless on the continent, but who does 
not quail before the powers of evil. A Cali- 
fornian, born and bred, he cherishes great 
hopes for the region west of the Rockies. 
“What led you into the ministry?” asked the 
editor. ‘My interest in social work, ac- 
quired when a student at the State Univer- 
sity. I soon saw that important as it is to 
better the outward conditions, deeper cleans- 
ing must be wrought. So I decided that I 
would try to be a prophet rather than essay 
the réle of a-social engineer.” This caller 
brought news of the way in which the men 
of a Pacific coast church responded to the 
call for a plant of an institutional character, 
how they are taking up one by one tasks to 
which men should give themselves, how the 
spirit of fraternity is spreading among 
groups of churches in Pacific coast cities. 
When he left the editor felt as if he had had: 
a whiff of the refreshing breezes that sweep 
in at the Golden Gate. 
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Some University Presidents who are Making Good 
Pen Portraits of Twelve Efficient Leaders 


By Rev. Lyman P. Powell 


Rector St. John’s Church, Northampton, Mass. 


The university and college presidents have today a task more 
difficult and more complex than ever in the past. They stand be- 
tween the old and new in education. They must be money-getters 
as well as educators. Administrative problems of new significance 
are pressing for solution. With student government they now 
have to reckon. To religion they must give recognition and new 
impetus. 

For these and kindred reasons they have to know the past as 
well as present. They must understand the point of view of the 
conservative as well as the insurgent in all types of education. 
They must have what President Lowell calls “the solidarity of 
thought that begets sound thinking” and also vision and outreach. 
Overseer and seer they have to be. 

Harry Augustus Garfield has rounded out three years of service 
as the President of Williams College. Friends of the institution 
have recently been thinking through these 
three years and at the late commencement 

ot “Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” 
Williams was heard on every side. To his work Presi- 
dent Garfield brought a well-balanced and well-furnished mind, 
and also an unusual experience. He had been lawyer, publicist, 
and university professor with exceptional responsibilities. From 
the first he has stood for law and order at the college. He has 
lived up to his ideal of instructing ‘“‘a whole people concerning the 
end of government and the ground of human rights.” He has 
been a unifying influence in the organization and administration 
of the college, and none can now be found to dispute the wisdom 
of his policy and his success in its execution. 

At this stage of university and collegiate training Pres. Charles 
F. Thwing is of peculiar significance. A voluminous writer, he 
has kept an eye on the past and on the future. 
To read his books: “American Colleges: Their 

ba Studies and Work,” “Within College Walls,” 

Western Reserve «The Best Life,” “If I Were a College Stu- 
dent,” “College Training and the Business Man,” “College Admin- 
istration,’ “Education in the United States Since the Civil War,” 
“The Great Universities of the World,” “The Ideal University,” 
and two books not yet from the press is to know what has been 
and what is apt to be in education here and elsewhere. 


President Garfield 


President Thwing 


To talk with him, buoyant, optimistic, cordial, energetic and 
efficient, is to understand both how he has developed the Western 
Reserve University out of a small institution into one of the im- 
portant universities of the Middle West and also to appreciate the 
ideal ever in the forefront of his ripe imagination—to train his 
students to think, no matter whether their studies be scientific, 
philosophic, or linguistic. The foremost authority probably in the 
land on woman’s education, President Thwing stands also among 
the few who have a comprehensive knowledge of education in 
general, 

When President Eliot completed his long term of service at 
Harvard, there went forth the mournful cry that no one could be 
found to fill his place. But the man has been President Lowell 
found, and these two years past President 
Lowell has fully justified the trustees’ choice “3 
of him. He has already brought Harvard Harvard 
closer to the people. He has laid stress on the spiritual and moral 
as well as on the intellectual. He has discouraged the tendency 
of many students to order their studies without a purpose and to 
make the elective system an excuse for the selection of the easiest 
way. He has lived up to his inaugural pronouncement that “the 
individual student ought to be clearly developed so far as possible, 
both in his strong and in his weak points, for the college ought to 
produce, not defective specialists, but men intellectually well 
rounded, of wide sympathies and unfettered judgment.” 

The newest college president lives but a little way from Har- 
vard. The retirement a year ago of President Hazard raised the 
issue of a break with Wellesley’s historic pol- p,sident Pendleton 
icy of a woman head and brought into the fore- 
ground her logical successor, Miss Hllen Fitz - 
Pendleton, A.B., 1886, and A.M., 1891, of Wellesley 
Wellesley, successively tutor, instructor, associate professor of 
mathematics, Dean since 1901, and acting President for a year 
past. The trustees kept their own counsel and also kept their ears 
to the ground. Students, alumne and friends of Wellesley spoke 
with no uncertain voice, and in June Miss Pendleton was joyously 
elected to the presidency of Wellesley. Sane, wholesome, logical, 
well-poised, insistent on scholarship without sacrifice of affection, 
altogether capable, Miss Pendleton without noise or demonstration 
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tightened her grip on the tiller she had long been holding, and the 

j trustees announced to the whole world that one who had qualified 

for the highest educational position at their disposition was not 

to be discarded because she chanced to be a woman and the 

higher education of women received new impetus in consequence. 

Of the new President of Smith College, now entering on his 

second year, the general impression is that the trustees made no 

President Marton blunder in selecting him. He has kept the rud- 

. Bs der straight. To early western training he 

added several years of graduate study and 

Smith teaching at Yale and preaching in a Brooklyn 

pulpit, and came to Smith a year ago at his best in body, mind 

and soul. To rare gifts of public and of private utterance there 

is joined in President Burton a singular harmony of qualities 

which has made him equal to unusual demands, and has won him 

the confidence and unfeigned affection of faculty, students and 

citizens. He found at Smith traditions strongly established by a 

distinguished predecessor. ‘These he has respected, but by this 

time they are stamped with the impress of his own winsome, gen- 

ial and commanding personality. And all is going as it should. 

y/ He has set sail on the stormy sea of securing an endowment of 

$1,000,000 with which wisely to increase the college’s efficiency by 

enlarging the staff of teachers and raising their salaries, and those 

who have known him longest not merely wish him a bon voyage, 

i% but are assured that he will reach the haven where he would be. 

The new President of Wesleyan, Dr. Shanklin, has spent two 

years in the effort to secure a million dollars for the institution 

President Shanklin °V¢™ which he has been presiding since 1909, 

and at the recent commencement announced 

- that he had raised half of the amount. Like 

Wesleyan . President Burton he has rare charm of person- 

ality. Writes one who knows him well, “he must be lived with 

to be appreciated.” But even without living with him one who 

studies his career can easily perceive that Wesleyan did not err 

in making him its President. He is able, impressive, convincing 

and religious with that rare religiousness which communicates 

itself to those about him. He is a friend-maker and a money- 

getter as well as an administrator, and before he came to Wesleyan 

he placed Upper Iowa University “forever on the high hills of 
prosperity.” 

There is perhaps no college President in the land, except Pres- 

ident Hyde, who has so long been a college President and yet is 

- President Finley still this side of middle life, as President Fin- 

7; ley of the College of the City of New York. 

>, : - He graduated from Knox College in 1887 at 

7 New York the age of twenty-four, five years later he was 

elected to its presidency, and after a few years as magazine editor 

and professor at Princeton was called to his present position. A 
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telling speaker, a pleasing writer even of verse, a friend worth hav- 
ing as Mr. Cleveland—whose biographer he is—discovered, Presi- 
dent Finley is also an administrator of high order, and has made 
the College of the City of New York with its large student enroll- 
ment and its magnificent buildings the true capstone of New York’s 
educatignal system. He has not merely what some one has called 
that “trick for success’? which insures that every enterprise he 
undertakes will prosper, but also scholarship and lecturing ability 
which made it fitting that he should represent his country last 
winter as the Sorbonne-Harvard lecturer in Paris. 

Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is the oldest Meth- 
odist College in the land. The beloved and successful President 
Reed has just retired. To another Methodist 
institution, Goucher College, in Baltimore, the 
trustees turned for his successor, and found os 
him in Dr. Hugene A. Noble. The new Presi- Dickinson 
dent has had twenty years of successful ministry and three as 
President of Goucher College. He is in the prime of life. He 
appears to have unusual qualifications for a difficult position. He 
is alert, suave, earnest, enthusiastic and businesslike. He goes to 
a larger field of usefulness, and he will carry with him the good 
wishes of many not of his denomination. 

The new Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, Vice- 
provost Edgar F. Smith, was elected Provost Oct. 15, the very 
day his predecessor’s resignation was _ reluct- 
antly accepted. In fact no one else was seri- 
ously considered for the post. Hverybody 
wanted Dr. Smith. A chemist of the highest 
rank, a teacher with the power to stimulate the dull as well as 
clever, a man with the rare gift of attaching to him teachers and 
students too, so profoundly religious that he believes ‘‘the main 
object of teaching is the making of character,” Provost Smith 
finds himself at the head of a university with 5,889 students, with 
assets amounting to $20,000,000, and occupying the largest tract 
of land, 116 acres, in the heart of a great city of any institution 
in the world. Seldom, if ever, has a man been with such hearty 
unanimity, elevated to the headship of a great university, and 
when the Dean of one of the largest departments sums up the situ- 
ation in these words, Dr. Smith’s acceptance is “a big opportunity 
for the university,” prediction of the future becomes safe. 

The University of Illinois matches the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in equipment and enrollment. There, too, a strong man who 
knows how to get things done presides. When 
Dr. Edmund J.*James, after years of large 
experience at the Universities of Pennsylvania 
and Chicago, and a term as President of North- 
western University, succeeded recently to his present office, he 
found the University of Illinois with an income of about $750,000 
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a year. Now the annual income is about $2,000,000, to which a 
half million is to be added in 1913 by recent action of the state 
legislature. President James can be summed up in a single phrase. 
He is a statesman. There is possibly no man on either side the 
Atlantic with a more comprehensive view of education in its 
economic and governmental relations as well as pedagogical sig- 
nificance than President James. 

What Harvard was to the Puritans, Carleton College at North- 
field, Minn., is to the Congregationalists of that section. It is a 


small, live, Christian college, solid and sub- 

President Cowli 4 : . 2 
py ont. stantial. It was one of the first colleges in the 
“A country, because of its intrinsic worth, to be 
Carleton recognized by the Carnegie Foundation. Its 


students have been first, out of all proportion to their numbers, in 
study, oratory and athletics. And it has a very live President, 
Donald John Cowling. He is early in the thirties. But he has 
managed by sheer ability and extraordinary powers -of concentra- 
tion to win by work A. B., B. D., Ph. D. and a few other degrees 
along the way. He is entering on the third year of his new office. 
He stands for the small college. He believes in it. He is making 
the most of the trust committed to his care with a tact and wis- 
dom muny an older President lacks, and incidentally with sheer 
overplus of energy he is endeavoring to add to its half million 
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money. ‘T’o know the man in any way is to induce certainty of that. 

The new President of the University of Minnesota I have never 
had the luck to meet. But I have trailed him east and west, and 
everywhere some word has come in confirma- 


tion of his well-deserved promotion. He is c . 
one of the most human men alive. I arrived 
Minnesota 


at the University of Chicago soon after he left, 
and I was told in a confidence which I am going to share with the 
readers of The Congregationalist that tears were shed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago when it was definitely settled that “GHV” was 
to leave. Now in his forty-eighth year, he is still an ineurable 
boy. George Edgar Vincent, the son of the widely-beloved Bishop 
John H. Vincent, was once editor of The Chautauquan, later head 
of the Chautauqua system, then Professor of Sociology and Dean 
at the University of Chicago. He has made good use of every op- 
portunity to grow. He is usually a great speaker. Two hundred 
words without a note is his ordinary gait. He has a genius for 
teaching as thousands know. As an administrator he is exact, 
swift and all-inclusive. He can pause in the middle of a dictated 
sentence, despatch a dozen pieces of incidental business, and then 
take up the unfinished sentence exactly where he left it. A great 
university has secured for its President in Dr. Vincent one of Amer- 
ica’s great men, and it will not be his fault if the successful admin- 


endowment three-quarters of a million more, 


He -will get the 


istration of President Northrop does not go on from better to best. 


What Shall the Student Give Up 


The Things Worth While in High School 


“T have come to ask that Helen be allowed 
to drop Latin. It never was any use to me. 
She is: not going to be a teacher, and it 
never will be of any use to her. Then, you 
work these children so hard !” 

What high school master is not familiar 
with this request? Sometimes a really sen- 
sible, right-thinking mother submits the case 
in this fashion: “My daughter studies three 
and four hours on her lessons out of school 
every day. She must practice at least an 
hour more on her music. Then of course 
she must have a little time for parties and 
dancing. She cannot be permitted to grow 
up without knowing how to appear among 
people. What am I to do?” 

One cannot deny this mother has stated 
a problem that demands wisdom (i. ¢., com- 
mon sense) in its solution. The arts and 
social graces are best acquired when the 
beginning is made in early youth. One 
cannot say at thirty-five, “Go to now; I 
will become a graceful dancer and an accom- 
plished musician !” 

The solution, stated in general terms, 
seems to be this: In the distribution of the 
hours of the day and week, two of the 
three activities must be subordinated to the 
third. 

THE BUTTERFLIES 


The social activities usually are the least 
irksome and most absorbing. Cultivated 
chiefly, they turn out the butterfly. This 
organism undoubtedly has a reason for its 
existence, but that existence is so precarious 
that one hesitates to recommend it as a 
career. Wntomologists, making collections 
of butterflies, mever keep the specimens 
taken early in the season because such but- 
terflies are imperfect, bedraggled, without 
luster and minus most of their scales, i. e., 
the surface covering which gives them their 
beauty. These specimens have in some way 
lived over winter, while niost of their fel- 
lows have perished. The collector, if he can 
get them, keeps only those specimens which 
have recently come out of the chrysalis. 
In the human species, when beauty wanes 
and no substantial attainments are left we 
have something akin to these melancholy 
over-winter survivals. 

“But Helen must not give up her music!” 
Probably not, altogether. Unless, however, 
talent and the desire for the artist’s life 
concur, no person is likely to become more 
than a mediocre artist, and mediocre artists 
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are rarely a satisfaction to themselves or to 
the world. That career is not alluring. 
Clearly the time given here should be. sub- 
ordinated to the demands of the. third 
activity. 

THE VALUE OF CULTURE 


“The Father of our race has himself decreed 
That culture must be hard.” 


Culture is power. It is a universally rec- 
ognized form of superiority, a sine qua non 
of distinction, of command. Culture has 
been and ever will be the desideratum of 
education. The social, art and industrial 
aims are valuable and necessary in the edu- 
cational scheme, when properly suberdinated, 
but the high school or college that puts the 
vacational aim first is attempting a produc- 
tion of Hamlet with the principal character 
left out. 

“But may not Helen get culture from 
some other source than Latin? Wnglish lit- 
erature for example?’ Surely she may. 
Yet Virgil says, “culture,” meaning its ac- 
quisition, “must be hard.” How else can 
self-reliance be attained? How else can any 
subject be mastered? When Helen finds 
that English literature to be mastered de- 
mands an effort that at times is just as ex- 
acting and quite as irksome as Latin, what 
guaranty is there that history will not repeat 
itself and Wnglish literature go the way that 
Latin went? Unfortunately, that is just 
what happens in most cases, and the veneer 
of culture approaches the thickness of a 
polish. Polishes, as every one knows, are 
easily dimmed by time and exposure. 

“What, then, shall Helen give up?” First 
tell me what is basic and what is incident- 
ally valuable. Shall the foundation be neg- 
lected that the pediment be ornamented? 
What happens to the pediment when the 
foundation is faulty? The answers to these 
questions point clearly to the remedy. 

For Latin in the illustration above almost 
any other subject, French, geometry, man- 
ual training may be substituted. Nearly all 
the subjects given in our modern high 
schools, whether of the classical, technical 
or commercial type, have justified their in- 
troduction into the curriculum, and nearly 
all have a cultural value. 


PARENTAL DUTY 


Now if the foregoing statements have es- 
tablished a case for the pre-eminence of the 


kind of education our high schools provide, 
if it be granted that this kind of training is 
of prime importance to our youth from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age, what is the 
duty of parents and teachers in keeping it 
pre-eminent in the lives of the boys and 
girls who attend high schools? Will requests 
for dismission before the end of the session 
that they may more conveniently attend the 
Wednesday matinee do this? Or excuses 
for frequent tardiness because they were out 
late the night before? Or staying at home 
because it looks like rain? How would a 
business man regard such requests? “Oh, 
but business is different!’ is the reply. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE 


Unfortunately, it is different, but should 
it be? The purpose of the school is to train 
for life. Everybody says so; a few really 
act as if it were. In life and in business, 
faithfulness to duty is the first essential. 
In school? “Oh, well, school isn’t business !” 
Quite true. School is in session five hours 
for one hundred and eighty days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. The business 
man works eight hours or more for three 
hundred. Happily the number of parents 
who insist their children shall have their 
evening diversions likely to interfere with 
school duties on Friday or Saturday is 
increasing. These parents are taking care 
their children shall not be defrauded. For 
them the transition from school to the busy 
world will not be so rude a shock. 

To sum it all up, provide conditions and 
form habits of properly meeting these condi- 
tions that approach similiarity to those of 
later life and much of the censure now vis- 
ited upon high schools will cease. 


The Ideal College 

Here may young feet, shunning the sordid 
paths of low desire and worldly ambition, 
walk humbly in the steps of the illustrious 
dead—the poets, artists, philosophers and 
statesmen of the past; here may fresh minds 
explore new fields and increase © of 
knowledge; here from time to | may 
great men be trained up to be lehdexs of the 
people; here may the irradiating light of 
genius sometimes flash out to rejoice man- 
kind; above all, here may many generations 
of manly youth learn righteousness —Charles 
W. Bliot, in Educational Reform. 
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Scenes from Three Centuries 
Anniversary Pageant of New London High School 


Truly this is the season of pageants. 
And how better could the alumne of Wil- 
liams Memorial Institute, the girls’ high 
school of New London, Ct., celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the school’s found- 
ing than by depicting, by means of a pag- 
eant, various events which have occurred in 
the two hundred and sixty-five years of the 
life of New London. 

The pageant was held on the afternoon of 
June 10, at Riverside Park, which seems 
peculiarly fitted by nature for just such a 
function, with a circular plateau of green- 
sward shaded by great trees serving as an 
ideal stage, while the hill to the west forms 
a capital amphitheater, and the Thames 
River, with the hills of Groton rising from 
it, on the east, makes an exquisite back- 
ground to a beautiful picture. 

Some six hundred people took part in the 
pageant, which was delightfully accompan- 
ied by most: appropriate music, written for 
the occasion by Burton WH. Leavitt, a Yale 
College and Yale music school graduate, and 
admirably played by a regular army band. 


THE INDIAN SCENE 


While the band was playing the overture, 
a couple of Indian braves were seen steal- 
ing their way into the grove, and one did 
not have to stretch his imagination far to 
conceive of them as, in truth, aborigines re- 
turning to their old haunts. After they had 
found the coast clear, they were followed by 
the tribe of young men and maidens who set 
up their tents and danced a charming wed- 
ding dance to celebrate the wedding of two 
of their number. Then another gorgeously 
attired tribe appeared upon the scene and a 
duel to the death ensued between the chiefs 
as the champions of their respective tribes. 
The funeral procession of the dead chief, 
made impressive by the weird chanting of 
the Indians, closed the scene. 


SETTLEMENT BY GOVERNOR WINTHROP 


The next scene showed Gov. John Win- 
throp, the founder of the town, and his fol- 
lowers, determining with Uncas in 1646 the 
bounds of the new plantation and smoking 
-the pipe of peace as an earnest of the 
friendly relations which always were to exist 
between Uncas and the Colonists. 

In 1650 a company of Cape Ann colo- 
nists from Gloucester arrived, under the 
_ leadership of Rey. Richard Blinman, the 


THE INDIAN WEDDING IN THE PAGEANT 
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first minister of the town, and from the 
distant woods these Pilgrims could be heard 
singing brave old Luther’s hymn until they 
were greeted by Winthrop in the center of 
the grassy stage whence they presently 
marched singing the Old Hundredth. 


A TOWN MEETING 


A town meeting was now held likewise in 
1650, at which it was voted to erect a town 
mill, which mill now stands, so far as the 
huge oak timbers of the old frame are con- 
cerned, and continues to grind corn as in the 
days of Winthrop. Of course there was the 
usual objector, as in our day, who vigorously 
protested that the expenditure would raise 
the taxes. 

Then, in 1761, came the proclamation of 
the accession of George III. by the gor- 
geously arrayed high sheriff, accompanied 
by the huzzas of the populace which were 
so soon to be changed to curses. 

The most touching scene and one of the 
most beautiful was the farewell of New 
London’s martyr schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, 
to his schoolchildren in their quaint, old- 
time garb, as he bade them remember on the 
eve of his departure for the army in 1775 
that, should he not return, it is a man’s 
highest privilege to give his life for his 
country. 


STIRRING SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION 


Then a courier dashes in on horseback 
and breathlessly announces the Lexington 
fight, and the Minute Men assemble from 
the fields, hastily donning their uniforms, 
while their mothers and wives, with their 
great patriot hearts, urge them on, and the 
little children stop their games long enough 
to wonder what it is all about. 

Here come the women and children, flee- 
ing in panic from the town which the 
traitor Arnold, born not fifteen miles away, 
is burning to the ground on this September 
day in 1781. Where did all those great- 
grandmothers’ costumes come from and when 
have you seen such warming pans and foot- 
warmers and wonderful bandboxes covered 
with wall paper, large enough for even 
twentieth century hats with room to spare. 

And the charming minuet, reminder, if 
one were old enough, of the great ball at the 
court house to celebrate the peace of 1815. 
Never were women more fair nor men more 
brave than these. 


APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM 


The departure of the troops of ’61—you 
have seen a hundred pictures of it—the 
presentation of the colors, the hoopskirts, the 
bonnets, the plaid shawls, the wonderful 
round stovepipe hats, the stocks, the patriot 
with a carpet bag who was too lame to go 
to war (for that day only), but who shouted 
louder than any one else. Yes, they were 
all there. 

And then the real Grand Army men—and 
what an ovation they received and how 
happy the veterans were with their blessed 
torn old flag, and they had a right to be. 

Last of all two hundred girls of the school 
dressed in white, carrying American flags, 
dia some very creditable fancy marching 
around the Goddess of Liberty, and as the 
flag swung to the breeze, the audience of 
five thousand people sang America with 
their voices and with their hearts and, with 
Jacob Riis, thanked God that they were 
Americans. 


Making Missionary Leaders 


The conference of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, formerly the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, at Silver Bay last 
week recorded one more successful session. 
It was smaller than last year, numbering 
something over 350 delegates and our own 
Congregational delegation seventy-five. The 
most striking change from past conferences 
was the combination of the Sunday school 
and general conferences into one. It was 
thought that this would mean a much larger 
attendance, but it had the opposite effect. 
The rank and file of the delegates gave al- 
most unanimous expression to appreciation 
of the spirit and value of the conference. 
Many felt that the smaller number made 
possible more personal relationships and that 
the classes and institute hours were more 
helpful than ever before. 

Of course, the great handicap is its dis- 
tance from large centers of population. For 
delegates from New York or Boston it would 
mean a total expense of about thirty dollars, 
which is more than the average self-support- 
ing young man or woman can furnish, and it 
means a considerable contribution from the 
Society to enable the delegate to attend. A 
conference point on the Hudson would fur- 
nish aS many vacation advantages and we 
doubt if many journey to Lake George from 
a desire for the trip itself, but this is not 
an element that can be described at present. 

It is interesting to note the continuing 
loyalty of the friends of this movement. 
Here you will see active denominational 
leaders, many Student Volunteer teachers 
and committee leaders with whose faces 
former years have made us familiar. In 
fact, one difficulty of this conference is that 
one-half of the audience has been there be- 
fore and has received the same inspiration. 
The audiences here are more permanent than 
could be claimed for the Student Conferences 
at Northfield or Silver Bay, for the college 
generation is more transitory than that of 
the church. 

As these attendants go back to their work, 
trained and inspired, it means much for the 
future of all missionary work in this coun- 
try. Would that the influence would be 
more widely scattered instead of being cen- 
tered on the lives of these few! E. 


Many people are singing about the angels 
when they ought to be wrestling with them. 
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American Young People and Their Moral Stamina 
Cheering Facts Appear in Spirited Prize Contest P 


We print below a number of answers to the question: Is the moral stamina of American young people declining? They are 
based upon a challenging article in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly”’ of last February, entitled, A Letter to the Rising Generation, by Cornelia 


A. P. Comer. 


In it she took the ground that young people of twenty-five and under are today fairly characterized as flabby and 


fastidious, eager for pleasure, lacking in force, personality and endurance, with little disposition to be unselfish and heroic. A New 
.York layman, deeply interested in the general subject, asked ‘‘ The Congregationalist”’ to institute a prize contest in the hope of 


drawing forth a number of comments that should perhaps to some extent counterbalance the impression made by the article. 


He 


offered $50 for the best replies, and in accordance with his wishes we have instituted the contest, appraised the more than one 


~hundred and twenty-five manuscripts submitted, and awarded the prizes. 


All sections of the country were represented among the 


manuscripts submitted and their authors included parents, public school teachers and superintendents, college professors, mothers, 


fathers, ministers, a congressman of the United States, and representatives of other vocations. 


We regret to say that several of 


the best replies were ruled out because they exceeded 600 words, the announced limit.—Epirors. 


New Times but the Old Grit 


(First Prize) 


The conditions of environment surround- 
ing American youth have changed vastly in 
a generation. ‘The secluded country home 
is a thing of the past, and quiet village life 
has been interrupted everywhere by the 
trolley and automobile. The call to the city 
has grown increasingly loud, and has been 
heeded by the youth of both sexes. Young 
people of every station have more money to 
spend than had their parents, and oppor- 
tunities to spend money have increased ten- 
fold. Social life has grown complex and 
makes increasing demands upon time and 
strength. 

That these changes should affect the man- 
ners and habits of the new generation was 
inevitable. Young people today spend freely 
upon dress, devote much time to pleasure 
and, to a casual observer, seem sometimes 
self-centered and frivolous. De they, how- 
ever, deserve the characterization of the 
writer in the Atlantic? Wmphatically, No. 

This generation, like all others, has its 
weaklings, its selfish and its vicious, but 
they do not represent a prevailing type. 
How can any one intelligently speak of the 
rising generation as “flabby and fastidious 
in body”? : 

Not only is it true that civic authorities 
are doing much to better hygienic conditions 


everywhere, and that the science of health is . 


becoming a practical thing through the influ- 
ence of the schools, but the young of all 
classes and both sexes admire and covet 
physical strength as never before in America, 
and health-giving out-of-door sports were 
never so popular. 

In this prevailing passion for fine health 
lies hope of moral stamina. Pure air, clean 
food and healthful sport feed the soul as 
truly as they feed the body. 

The most serious charge in the Atlantic 
article is in substance that the youth of 
today lack the fundamental] heart qualities 
that make for manhood. 

I have just completed an inquiry into the 
present standing of a representative list 
from several hundred boys and girls whom 
as teacher I have known intimately. They 
were lovers of fun, but not so “avid of pleas- 
ure” as to avoid hard work. ‘They were 
keen rivals but affectionate friends. They 
were thoughtless but quick to seek pardon 
for unkindness and anxious to be helpful. 

These people now average about twenty 
years of age, and with one or two exceptions 
are acquitting themselves manfully. Of the 
boys, one has become a famous ball pitcher; 
he is honest, temperate, manly; one splendid 
fellow is an ensign in the navy; another has 
taken up scientific farming. One jolly, al- 
most boisterous girl has become an expert 
nurse; several are teaching; some are al- 
ready homemakers. 

A recent two weeks’ study of the younger 
clerks and stenographers who commute to a 
neighboring city has convinced me that in 


this common modern type is strength and 
hope for the nation’s future. They are gay 
and pleasure-loving, but industrious and 
steady and in no sense moral weaklings. 

Is it true, as charged, that children are 
not receiving soul education? 

Modern parents are inclined, perhaps, to 
shift the burden of moral instruction upon 
the church, but mother-love and Christian 
example are as potent as ever. Our young 
people hear less of doctrine but they are 
taught practical Christianity. 

If they cannot quote Scripture, they know 
how to minister intelligently to the poor and 
sick and are willing to do it. Their services 
were never so largely utilized in the work of 
the Church as today. 

Our youth have fallen upon strenuous 
times, fraught with peculiar temptations, 
but in the hands of God the agencies of 
home, church and state are equipping them 
fairly for the race set before them. 

Manchester, Ot. ALFRED EF’. HowsEs. 


Reliability of the Rank and File 


(Second Prize) 


The answer is to be found in the colleges 
and universities where thousands of young 
men are earning their own way by hard 
labor while meeting the exacting scholastic 
conditions imposed by the modern curricu- 
lum. In some colleges of the Middle West 
over fifty per cent. of the young men earn 
all of their tuition, board, room rent and 
sundry expenses. 

The answer is to be found further in every 
hospital where young women are in training 
for the work of nursing the sick. A course 
more exacting than that required of a girl 
who expects to graduate as a nurse and who 
is attached to a modern hospital can 
scarcely be found, yet the girls are entering 
that profession of self-control and danger 
and moderate compensation by the thou- 
sands. 

The answer is still further to be found in 
the tens of thousands of young men employed 
in banks, stores, factories, as accountants in 
charge of large sums of money, and the fact 
that few out of the multitude ever yielded 
to the temptation to misappropriate the 
funds committed to their care. 

The answer may be still further found in 
the swarms of young women in our cities 
who go steadily to their tasks as stenogra- 
phers, clerks, office girls, saleswomen, start- 
ing early and staying late and missing but 
few days out of the year—reliable, honest, 
loyal, modest young women—who make a 
little wage go far—always looking neat— 
always cheerful—often supporting parents 
or dependents—a wonderful type of human 
being. 

The answer is found in the quarter of a 
million teachers of the public schools—who 
after a careful training receive salaries of 
$500 a year to begin with, and continue to 
work for the public good through years of 
the most nerve wearing work—transforming 


our children into good citizens; passing down 
to the next generation our civilization; pro- 
moting literature, patriotism, sanity and 
self-control. 

Speaking of sacrifice, here is a young man 
deliberately giving up making a home for 
himself that he may by his humble wage 
care for an aged aunt and father to the end. 
Here is one who deliberately foregoes an 
education that his sister may have a full 
college course. Here is a boy of seventeen 
bringing home his pay envelope to his wid- 
owed mother every week, to support her and 
the other four children. Here are twenty 
girls on one floor of a dry goods store paying 
the expenses of one of their number at a 
tuberculosis sanitarium, until she is brought 
home to die, and then they meet all of the 
funeral expenses. Here is a daughter of a 
judge, herself a college graduate, who leaves 
a home of culture to work in the Associated 
Charities among the poor, just for the love 
of ‘folks,’ at $40 a month. These are in- 
stances that are commonplace, taken at ran- 
dom. Yet such instances might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. They indicate courage, 
fidelity, resistance to temptation, stamina— 
physical, intellectual, moral. The republic 
is developing such by the wholesale, from the 
American stock and the foreign stock, from 
the negro stock as well. Without these ster- 
ling qualities, developed so strikingly, one 
of our American cities could not exist for 
ten days. 


Cleveland, O. Dan F. Braprey. 


Heroism Everywhere 


There are “‘mollycoddles” in every genera- 
tion, cowards in every crowd, invertebrates 
in every class, but the young people of today 
are not less virile nor less chivalrous, nor 
more selfish than their fathers or grand- 
fathers. The charge that they are “flabby 
and fastidious” is refuted by the large place 
given to athletics in school and college. 
Though often abused, athletics foster self- 
denial. The training table means self-de- 
nial for the sake of efficiency. Team work 
means forget yourself for the sake of your 
college. Then, too, every athlete of the right 
kind is taught the discipline of being a good 
loser. 

Reading the list of those who have been 
awarded the Carnegie medals for heroism, 
one is astonished at the number of the boys 
and girls who have gladly risked their lives 
and often have sacrificed them for others. 

Only a few years since, Robert Ross, a 
young Christian Endeavorer, was killed while 
in the service of good government as a 
watcher at the polls. In recent elections in 
New York some.of the bravest and best 
watchers of the ballot boxes were student 
volunteers from Princeton and Yale. Chris- 
tian Endeavorers put gambling and lottery 
schemes out of the Willimantie Fair in Con- 
necticut. The same organization has been 
largely influential in the suppression 
throughout the country of the moving pic- 
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_ has the training of children. 
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tures of a brutal prize fight. The leaders in 
the last temperance fight in the Massachu- 
setts legislature were “clear-headed, disinter- 
ested, determined young men.” Robert N. 
Turner, leader of the contest in the House, 
was scarcely thirty. Governor Hadley of 
Missouri was prosecuting grafters in St. 
Louis at twenty-four. 

Another answer to the challenge is the 
Student Volunteer Movement. When Horace 
Pitkin and Misses Gould and Morrill were 
killed by the Boxers, did they flinch or fal- 
ter? When young Rogers fell at his post in 
Turkey, applications came at once from vol- 
unteers to be sent to the danger zone. A 
recent unprejudiced observer says that these 
young missionaries have “‘squarer shoulders, 
a harder grip, a keener eye, a terser speech 
and a greater zest for outdoor sports. . 
In faith, self-devotion and heroism there is 
nothing to choose between the old missionary 
and the new.” 

Still further, the organizations which are 
growing today and gripping young men 
and boys are those which teach a chival- 
rous religion. The Knights of King 
Arthur promise ‘“‘to speak true, right 

"wrong, live pure and follow the King.” 
The highest honor, to sit in the Siege 
Perilous, is given only for some notable 
heroism, either physical or moral. Re- 
cently in response to criticism of the boys 
in a local Castle, the pastor instantly 

. challenged comparison between the boys 
and their fathers. ven the critic ad- 
mitted that the advantage was all with 
the boys. 

William McLaughlin, president of his 
class in Ohio Wesleyan, intercollegiate 
athlete, earnest Christian and only eight- 
een years old, rescued from the burning 
Iroquois Theater in Chicago seventeen 
women and children. Burned, buried 
under falling bodies, the rescuers finally 
reached him and carried him to the doc- 
tors. Raising his charred hand he said: 
“T am going to die. Give your attention 

~ to the women and children, Doctor; I am 
going to die and I am prepared.” Ona 
piece of the plank over which he guided 
ethers to safety they have burned his last 
words, “I knew I was following Christ 
and could not do otherwise.” So one of 
the finest types of this generation an- 

_ swered the challenge. 

Warren, Mass. THOMAS C. RICHARDS. 


Strength, Intelligence, Efficiency 


Cornelia Comer has done good service 
by her article. The moral stamina of 
some American young people has van- 
ishéd. This is not true of the majority 
of any particular class of our young peo- 
ple. Among rich and poor, and among 
the middle class of self-supporting young 
people there is an army of strong, intelligent 
and religious men and women. 

Two of the. writer’s premises are -well 
taken; conditions of life are too luxurious 
and parents do. not train their children’s 
souls. It does not follow that children re- 
ceive no religious and mental training. 
They get it outside the home. As the labor 
of spinning, weaving, cooking and many 
other forms of work formerly done in the 
home, has been taken out of the home, so 
Never have 
children had more thorough and scientific 
training than they have now. It may not 
be as practical as home training. Children 
of this generation excel their parents in 


- technical knowledge of the Bible, but not 


in memorizing it. 
They have been trained in the great or- 
ganizations established for religious, mental, 
_ physical and social training of our young 
people, such as the Christian Associations, 
the Christian Hmdeavor Society, the Cath- 
olic and Protestant Summer Schools, held 
all over our land for missionary and Bible 
study. If you would find strong young peo- 
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ple look among these organizations and also 
in the schools which give professional teach- 
ing to religious and philanthropic workers. 
Such workers are no longer left to their 
own intuitions for guidance, they are edu- 
cated as are persons in other occupations. 
It is now a fad to be religious or philan- 
thropic workers. It is also fashionable for. 
girls to know how to cook, trim hats and 
make gowns. But it is not popular to learn 
these things at home. Rich girls attend 
classes teaching these things and support 
classes which teach them to working girls. 
It is also fashionable to be athletic and in- 
dependent. Young people, therefore, are not 
flabby in muscle and young women are not 
dependent, clinging creatures as they were 
in the days of Thackeray. Athletics are sci- 
entifically taught in schools and colleges. The 
complaint at summer hotels is that young 
people exercise so much in the day time, 
walking, rowing, golfing, that they no longer 
care for dancing. Watch the army of young 


CORNELIA A. P. COMER 


Mrs. Comer is best known to the literary world 
as Cornelia Atwood Pratt. This was her maiden 
name and she was born in Bryan, O. and gradu- 
ated at Vassar College in the class of ’87. For 
some years she was engaged in active journalistic 
work, having been staff writer of the New York 
Critic and editorial writer in the St. Paul Globe and 
Seattle Post-Intelligence. She is the author of two 
books: “‘ The Daughter of a Stoic” and “‘ A Book of 
Martyrs.’ In 1905 she married William D. Comer 
of Seattle, Wash. 


women going to business every morning in 
any of our large cities and say, if you can, 
that their moral stamina is declining. 

The accusation that we do not know how 
to spell is too irrelevant to the decline of 
moral stamina to require more than men- 


tion. Spelling is often innate. Recently 
poor spelling may be due to the method of 
teaching words instead of letters, or to poor 
eyesight. But Washington and other presi- 
dents were not remarkable for their spelling 
and yet were able to serve their country 
with courage and efficiency. 

For a concrete example that American 
youth are still able to do things, let me men- 
tion what I saw them doing in Panama. 
The Canal is made possible by the labor of 
young American doctors, engineers, mechan- 
ics, clerks and all classes of well-trained 
young men. No other nationality seemed to 
have the courage to face and the intelligence 
to conquer the obstacles of nature and dis- 
ease. Our college men at Panama, cheered 
and cared for by their brave and intelligent 
wives, prove conclusively that our young 
people have the will, the moral stamina and 
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the ability to cope with the hardest propo- 
sitions of modern life. 
New York City. Lucy H. Pret. 


From a Young Person’s Point of 
View 

May I have just a few minutes of your 
time to talk about a few friends of mine? 
Perhaps they may convince you that we 
young Americans have still some energy, 
courage and self-reliance. 

Millie is fourteen. She is very lame. 
She coasts as recklessly as any boy. In 
summer she trudges off to the berry fields as 
happy as the proverbial king. “My mother 
hasn’t had to buy a bit of coal this sum- 
mer,’ she confided to me once. “How is 
that, Millie?’ I asked. The small, flower- 
like face grew radiant. “I take the boys’ 
cart up to the depot and Mr. H—, the en- 
gineer, gives me the waste from his engine.” 
That frail child rejoiced to pull the heavy 
load for her mother. 

Ellie is about eighteen. She works all 
day in the mill and at night goes on the 
electrics to the city to attend an evening 
business college. Fred is through high 
school. He is very bright, but there are 
few chances for his talents here. He has 
cheerfully begun to work at home in order 
to be near his mother, who is a neryous 
invalid. His evenings at home: are the 
brightest spots in her day. 

There is an alley in our town which I 
seldom pass without thinking of some 
sturdy youngsters who lived there. With 
the strictest economy the first boy man- 
aged to get through a technical school. 
His first savings went to help Brother 
Number Two, who went to a law school. 
Brother Number Three went to a dental 
college, and the younger members of the 
family are still pushing themselves along 
through the grades and high school. I 
have .a great respect for the little hut 
which housed that sturdy brood. 

My friend, Alma, is working her way 
through high school. During her spare 
time she is nurse maid to a flock of 
babies. It speaks well for her charm and 
for the common sense of her classmates 
that she is one of the most popular girls 
in the class. There are a good many of 
our high school girls who help out busy 
mothers. 

There are many more of my every day 
young folks who can look the whole world 
in the face, as they go about their daily 
round of small duties, but I will just tell 
you about Ruth and let some one else 
take my place. Ruth trained for a nurse. 
She was very successful, but almost at 
the end of her course contracted tubercu- 
losis. She made a heroic fight, but after 
a long battle was conquered. She had 
no home, and it is sometimes hard to find a 
place to die. A distant relative allowed her 
a place in a cheerless farmhouse. She 
watched the progress of her disease as coolly 
as though she was still on duty. To the very 
end she was exquisitely dainty in her attire 
and observed the strictest precautions to 
avoid giving the disease to others. No one 
heard a whimper as she waited for her Pilot 
to cross the bar. But when she passed we 
felt as if we, too, must be ready “to see Him 
face to face.” 

Clinton, Mass. Mary Davis. 


Unselfishness in College Girls 


I write of girls because I know most 
about them. I believe, also, that they “set 
the pace,” and that in moral qualities young 
men will not be far behind them. 

Wor twenty years we have had in our 
home six to eight college freshmen; never 
the same ones but a single year. We have 
had plain girls, and pretty; wealthy girls, 
and those who must count every cent and 
eke out what lacked by their own efforts; 
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girls from our own land, from Hawaii, from 
Russia, from China. Generally speaking I 
have nothing but praise for these girls. When 
they leave us the pretty nes seem prettier 
and the plain ones pretty, or at least inter- 
esting and lovable. : 

“Plabby,” “fastidious,” weak in moral 
purpose they are not. That so many meet 
all requirements and graduate to fill posts of 
honor and usefulness proves this. We have 
had homesick girls—‘deathly homesick,” to 
use their own expressive phrase—who woke 
in the morning to weep and cried themselves 
to sleep at night; but they “stood pat,” got 
over it and, after a time, went on merrily. 

“Weak in body?” They walk the half 
mile to Recitation Hall twice, sometimes 
four times a day; rarely taking the carriages 
that solicit their patronage at ‘‘reduced rates 
for students.” I remember one day in a 
winter of deep snows, when no paths were 
broken and few ventured out, that two 
Southern girls plowed their way through 
the drifts to recitations and came home rosy 
and gleeful with the joy of the new experi- 
ence. 

I have heard a very few grumble at the 
obligatory Bible study, but I know the ma- 
jority come from homes where the book is 
reverenced and desire to know it better. I 
have seen much faithfulness in getting to 
chapel and Sabbath services, though some 
do like to sleep late, and stay away, to their 
own loss. But these girls are all young— 
sixteen to twenty years old. It is their 
first experience in self-government. 

I have seen self-sacrifice—the real thing, 
if it is in small matters; the girl who is 
never in season, yet gets no rebuff when she 
comes to get her dress buttoned in the back 
just as her mates are all ready to start for 
recitation; the sick one, never left to pine 
in loneliness; the troubled one, who can 
just make out to pass though she studies 
twice as hard as her more brilliant compan- 
ions; sympathy, help, were freely given; 
and skill in nursing or preparing an appe- 
tizing meal proved that they are not incapa- 
ble. Indeed, I have marveled at the ability 
shown by these young people in everything 
that they attempted, from cooking and 
laundering to writing a well-expressed and 
correctly spelled letter in engaging their 
rooms. 

I learned lately of the devotion of a 
daughter in a humble home near by whose 
mother has just passed through that most 
tedious and trying illness, nervous prostra- 
tion. For months the invalid sat and 
brooded, or wandered melancholy and silent, 
seemingly indifferent to the fact that Lucy 
had left school when almost ready to grad- 
uate to carry the burden of household work, 
care for father and brothers and cheer and 
comfort her mother, and all without a mur- 
mur. 

I do not believe such cases are rarer than 
in generations past; I believe the number 
of worthy, unselfish, energetic young people 
is greater now than at any former period. 

Wellesley, Mass. Mary A. GILLETTE. 


Good Stuff in Southerners 


Not in Georgia! This morning at the 
college chapel service there sat in the third 
row from the front a young woman twenty- 
three years old who recently came from a 
mountain cabin. Her school privileges have 
been few. She must begin with the pupils 
of the eighth grade. She has no money; 
she sold a little reed organ, her one treas- 
ured possession of the cabin home, to get 
enough money to finish the year’s work at 
Piedmont. She wept bitterly over the sacri- 
fice, but she rejoices in her opportunity. 

In the same row at the other side of the 
room sat another mountain girl who is work- 
ing her way through school by baking the 
bread for the college. Her father and mother 
are intelligent mountain people, but illness 
in the home has deprived her of the little 
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assistance they might hope to render, Go 
into the kitchen and see her kneading the 
great masses of dough, her open book on a 
convenient shelf just above her work. See 
her strong arms bare to the elbow moving 
rhythmically to the lines of the poem she is 
reading and then tell us that moral stamina 
is declining if you dare! 

Behind her sits a girl of twenty who earns 
her board and room by doing housework in 
town,.and who looks forward to a summer 
in the fields picking cotton to help the folks 
at home. She is a leader in her classes, a 
social favorite among the students and a 
strong, earnest Christian worker in the 
Ys We, Crees 

At her right is a young man who, four 
years ago, entered Piedmont and was that 
year one of four young men who took a 
cabin just outside of town and boarded them- 
selves on $3.50 per month. This year he is 
earning practically all his way by caring for 
the college garden. 

The young man in the front seat came, 
with his colleague in debate, to the college 
office just before a championship contest not 
long since to ask authority to secure a judge 
to take the place of a man whom their soci- 
ety had chosen and who, upon investigation, 
seemed to be prejudiced in their favor. “We 
want to win fairly,” was their sentiment, 
and so it is the sentiment of the entire stu- 
dent body. 

Another young man was not in chapel this 
morning because in spite of his best efforts 
he could not get money enough to keep his 
bills paid and, at the same time, do the 
amount of studying he felt he ought to do. 
“T want to be a minister,” he said, ‘and you 
know what they will say about me if I claim 
to be studying for the ministry and don’t pay 
my bills!” So he has gone to the city to 
find work enough to straighten up his 
finances, and when he is square with the 


‘world again he will continue his efforts to 


secure an education, 

Now these instances are not exceptions. 
Any mountain school will furnish numerous 
similar examples. Whatever may be the case 
elsewhere the boys and girls of the Southern 
mountains are not failing in meral stamina. 
They are not afraid to work, neither are 
they ashamed of it. And there are many of 
them! If you will come with me to college 
chapel, look into the faces of some of these 
young people, and learn about their lives, it 
may be that you will go away with the feel- 
ing that there are some pretty substantial 
citizens in process, and perhaps the country 
will not lack for honest, unselfish, efficient 
leaders after all. 


Demorest, Ga. Henry C. NEWELL. 


Personalia 


Miss Anna Louise Strong, daughter of 
Dr. Sydney Strong of Queen Anne Church, 
Seattle, is utilizing her interesting experi- 
ence as secretary to the manager of the re- 
cent Child Welfare Exhibit in New York 
City by delivering a series of illustrated 
lectures up and down the Pacific Coast. 


Retiring Pres. J. K. McLean of Pacific 
Seminary has announced the gift of his 
handsome $15,000 home to the institution as 
a permanent residence of the president. Dr. 
and Mrs. McLean recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. They will 
occupy the residence during their lifet®me, 
when it will revert to the seminary. Their 
many friends on the Pacific Coast and else- 
where throughout the country trust that 
they may live many years yet to enjoy this 
new home only recently built. 


Miss L. M. Montgomery, long a contrib- 
utor te our Home Department, and famous 
now in two continents for her stories of 
girl life in Prince Edward Island, “Anne of 
Green Gables” and “Anne of Avonlea,” has 
actually grown up, and was married, July 5, 
to Rev. Ewen Macdonald of Leaskdale, On- 
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tario. The wedding tour will take the new 
married pair to Scotland for the summer, 
and the new home will be set up in October. 
With fresh fields of observation and new re- 
sponsibilities, Mrs. Macdonald should be 
able to give us new and delightful stories. 
But we can hardly imagine her traveling 
far away from the experience of a childlike 
heart. 


F. B. Meyer, the London preacher, is one 
of those ministers, of whom at least a few 
are found on each side the Atlantic, who, 
judging by the considerations that prevail 
in such matters, ought long ago to have been 
made doctors of divinity. So we are thank- 
ful that on his recent American tour he re- 
ceived that distinction at the hands of 
McMaster University in Toronto. He has 
been doctored so long by his friends and 
acquaintances that the title will come 
easily to their lips, though with his cus- 


tomary modesty he deprecates its use, say-~ 


ing he wishes to reserve it for the time when 
he shall. write some “deep, grave and learned 
treatise.” 


Having visited the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board in Hast Africa, and having at- 
tended the jubilee of the South African Mis- 
sion, Sec. C. H. Patton of the American 
Board is now in West Africa, having as his 
companion Rey. F. B. Bridgman of Natal. 
In the latter country Dr. Patton visited no 
less than twenty stations and outstations, 
making many addresses to audiences aggre- 
gating over 8,000 persons. He has allowed 
himself only three or four days of real rec- 
reation, and his presence on the field has 
been exceedingly helpful to all the workers, 
who seldom see a representative from head- 
quarters. He expects to reach home in 
October, possibly in season for the annual 
meeting at Milwaukee. 


Dr. S. P. Cadman could not lay aside all 
his Puritan convictions even when under 
the spell of the coronation festivities. Writ- 
ing from London he says: “The contrasts 
haunt me. The people’s excessive love of 
symbolism and the exaggerated estimates of 
medizval beliefs prevail and are nourished 
by the prevalent type of Anglican theology 
and churchmanship. The Puritan has not 
conquered here.” Dr. Cadman, in the in- 
terest of his health, which is improving, is 
declining rigidly all invitations to speak 
and many proffers of entertainment on the 
part of his English friends. About the only 
literary work he is doing is the reading of 
the proofs of his new book on “Darwin and 
Other Contemporary English Thinkers,’ 
which embodies the lectures given last 
autumn before the Brooklyn Institute, and 
which will soon be published by the Pilgrim 
Press. 


The reading of the Dnglish papers leaves 
one in doubt as to the exact state of Dr. 
Jowett’s health. The British Weekly, refer- 
ring to his recent sermons in his old church 
in Birmingham, remarks that he looks a 
trifle thinner than when he was last there; 
whereas the British Congregationalist dwells 
upon the elasticity of his step, and the 
Christian World says no one could fail to 
see that the contrast between him-and the 
tired preacher who left Carrs Lane a few 
months ago. Considering the amount of 
newspaper notoriety he has had during the 
last six months, and the constant pressure 
upon him, not only of the crowds but of 
individuals, we think Dr. Jowett has done 
well to maintain his usual level of health. 
Let us trust that the days spent in the Eng- 


. lish lake country will send him back to New 


York in September in excellent trim for the 
autumn pull. 


Tentative plans have been made for a 
student-alumne building by’the alumne as- 
sociation of Wellesley. It will cost between 
$100,000 and $150,000. 
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on general principles. 


Sidelights on Dr. Cyrus Northrop’s Wider 


“The position of president in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has given to Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop for nearly three decades as large 
a sphere for public service as has been oc- 
‘ecupied by any citizen of the state. But the 
place of president emeritus means to him 
something added in opportunity, and he has 
Jost no time in adjusting himself to the 
demands of a larger sphere of activity and 
‘influence in public service. Some men might 
itthink of the office of president emeritus as 
differing little from the place of an ex-presi- 
ident. But it is impossible to conceive of 
ssuch a leader of men as Cyrus Northrop, 
retiring from anything which has made him 
‘of first value to the university. 

In the plasticity of language, the term, 
“the old prexy,’” signifies far less as to 
‘seniority in age than it does as to a fixed 
jplace in the affections of the student world 
fin Minnesota University. The man who has 
been first in everything in the university for 
‘twenty-eight years, will yield precedence in 
some things hereafter; but he will continue 
‘to be first in the hearts of his fellow-mem- 
ibers in the university circle. 

The chapel services in this state univer- 
ssity have been a wonder to many. The 
ssecret is the man, Cyrus Northrop. It is 
mot that the students in Minnesota care so 
‘much more about religion than those else- 
~where; but the chapel service is the coveted 
-opportunity to meet the man. “As _ presi- 
-dent emeritus, I can go to chapel or not, just 
-as I please,’ said Dr. Northrop. He has 
‘done as he pleased in this matter for a long 
time. ‘That form of personal ministry has 
-come’to mean so much in the University of 
Minnesota that its discontinuance would be 
-counted a calamity, even by those who might 
ibe disposed to question its technical legality 
It is quite certain 
that the larger sphere of influence on which 
tthe president emeritus has entered will not 
‘deprive the university of the frequent pres- 
-ence of the old prexy at the religious service 
-which his personality has made one of the 
peculiar and most popular features of this 
=state institution. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY 


A new interest in the cause of peace led 
“President Northrop to attend the recent Lake 
Mohonk Conference. “I have been converted 
sto this cause within a year,” he explained, 
-adding, “and I am now president of the 
Minnesota Peace Society.” 

He is entering upon that office with the 
-zeal of a new convert plus the energy of a 
‘man who never does things by halves. 
Alluding to his change of heart, he said: 
-“T used to think that these ideas about dis- 
-armament were the impractical notions of 
.a few old women who lived in Boston and 
vicinity. But I have changed my mind. It 
-can be done and it’s high time to do it. It 
was Jim Tawney who set me to thinking. 
“The extravagance of building battleships to 
rust out is a needless and intolerable bur- 
«den, and our hard-headed business men are 
‘beginning to see it.” 

The president of the Minnesota Peace So- 
ciety has recently carried on some interest- 
ing correspondence with Senator Cullom of 
‘Illinois concerning the pending arbitration 
‘treaty. The 2,000 letters in opposition which 
‘he is reported to have received have had lit- 
tle apparent effect for he declared himself 


-to Dr. Northrop as solidly with President 


“Taft in this matter as could be desired. 
THE PRACTICE OF FEDERATION 


The statement that Minnesota is exceed- 
singly backward in putting into practice the 


By Joseph Hayes Chandler 


principles of the Federal Council immedi- 
ately drew from Dr. Northrop this ques- 
tion, “Is there anything I can do about it?” 
When he learned what steps had been taken 
in other states of the Middle West in form- 
ing state federations, he volunteered, “I 
will call a conference right here’’—the 
study in his own home—‘as soon as I can 
find out the exact status of federation in 
Minnesota and what remains to be done to 
put us in line with the national movement.” 
He added: “I am not much in favor of the 
union church idea; but the federated plan 
is different. I would be glad to help make it 
work,” 

The effectiveness of special services in 
Congregational churches depends upon the 
availability of ministers in positions of in- 
fluence for such occasions as dedications, an- 
niversaries and important installations. As 
president of the University of Minnesota, 


CYRUS NORTHROP, LL. D. 


Presidenttemeritus of the University of Minnesota and a 
live Congregationalist who finds life no less busy than 
before his resignation as @ college head 


Dr. Northrop has done full share of this 
ministry at large. The president emeritus 
is in a position to do more. All of Sunday, 
June 25, he gave to St. Anthony Park 
Church, in the midway district between the 
twin cities, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary. In 
leading what is called the long prayer, he 
touched upon the various experiences of a’ 
quarter of century of church life with a de- 
definiteness and delicacy which showed that 
he had knowledge of the congregation which 
could have hardly been more intimate had he 
for twenty-five years been Congregational 
bishop of Minnesota. 

The chureh building is placed midway in 
the park, and between two railroads, to be 
a common center for wage-earners on the 
south side and a community made up of a 
class of business and professional people on 
the north. ‘The increase of traffic on the 
encroaching railroads has made the location 
the noisiest ‘place that could be found in all 
the region. Dr. R. P. Herrick, who preceded 
President Northrop, had humorously alluded. 
to the various noises which the congregation 
was compelled to endure and advised a move 
to the North Side. 

President Northrop was no less humorous, 
but more serious when he said: “Dr. Herrick 
advises moving away from the noise of 
wheels and whistles and making-up freight 
trains; but I say stay right where you are 
for some time to come. A good many of 
our Congregational churches have something 
worse to contend with than these conflicting 
noises from passing trains—and that is the 
estrangement of the plain people. I find the 
great obstacles to effective church work are 
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Public Service 


fine-spun theories which the common man 
cannot understand and a desire for too much 
Sumptuousness in surroundings. There is 
altogether too strong a tendency among our 
churches to move away from the common 
people.” 

Quite as important in President North- 
rop’s pastorate-at-large is his personal min- 
istry to churches and ministers who look to 
him for counsel. Although never ordained 
himself, President Northrop is so sympa- 
thetic with all the problems of the ministry 
that he is probably the trusted confidant of 
as many ministers as any man in episcopal 
office in Minnesota, for his diocese is not 
confined within denominational limits. 


SOME PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In speaking of a larger sphere of public 
service I have mentioned a new office of im- 
portance and this is only one of many such 
where President Northrop’s leadership is 
being utilized. But doubtless his largest 
sphere of influence is in the realm of per- 
sonal relationships. Few men are so un- 
grudging in their friendship and so tena- 
cious in holding on to friends once made. 
Just to keep in touch with the thousands of 
old pupils to whom an interview or a letter 
is something dearly prized, is a task which 
demands release from things of lesser mo- 
ment. In lavish giving of himself to those 
who looked to him as best loved professor or 
as “the old prexy,’’ Cyrus Northrop is mak- 
ing his influence felt in all parts of the 
United States and all quarters of the world. 

Chicago, Ill. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Instead of being an enemy to the church 
the automobile may readily be impressed 
into Christian service. Its speed may in- 
erease the circulation and radiation of the 
gospel. On a recent Sunday evening four 
cars carried twenty members of the Congre- 
gational parish in Ithaca, N. Y., eight miles 
back into the hills to visit the Congregational 
church in the village of Danby. The Ithaca 
pastor preached and the Ithaca choir sang. 
The theme of the service was the need of 
closer alliance between the city and its trib- 
utary country, based on Jesus’ ministry in 
city and village. The fine old church was 
crowded with people from the surrounding 
farms, and a happy exchange of mutual 
greetings enjoyed. The city has ultimately 
as great a stake in the solution of the rural 
problem as has the country itself. Farmers 
and city people need better acquaintance, 
and such use of the automobile might for- 


ward it. 
* * 


* 


An interesting exchange of church silver- 
ware has taken place in our church at Han- 
over, Mass., whereby the members receive 
a handsome modern communion service of 
seventy-two pieces, valued at $700, and give 
to Mrs. Sage two ancient silver cups pre- 
sented to the church by her ancestor, Deacon 
Thomas Josselyn, in 1782. Recent inves- 
tigations in genealogy led Mrs. Sage to the 
discovery of the cups, and she immediately 
made known to the Hanover parish her de- 
sire to secure them for her private museum 
at Sag Harbor, L. I. Previous to their 
shipment to New York,.the old cups were ex- 
hibited in a collection of similar ware at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Hanover church is planning a special com- 
munion and roll-call as soon as their hand- 
some new set arrives. 
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Thirty Years of Character Building 


Looking Backward Over the Moody Fruitage at Mt. Hermon 


It was in the early spring of 1881 that 
D. L. Moody wrote to some one: “I bought 
twenty-five sheep and twenty-five lambs for 
the school and turned over there the cows 
from my barn and from Smith’s; so we 
have eight cows over there now, and will 
have seventy-five hens soon. One of the 
turkeys is setting. I am going to have some 
geese over there to make things lively. We 
have, or will have tomorrow night, seven 
boys. Am expecting more next week.” 

Such are beginnings! It was in July of 
that summer that I, a farmer’s boy from 
Michigan, arrived to be greeted by about 
fifteen other boys, known now as the ‘‘Pio- 
neers” or “Aborigines.” There were the 
two old farmhouses known as “No. 1” and 
“No. 2,” and on the hill behind, in the middle 
of the pasture, a modest little wooden school- 
house of two rooms, standing between some 
hickory trees—the good old hickories are 
still there. That was all, plus the indom- 
itable spirit of an undefeated man who 
dreamed big things and who had the genius 
of an empire builder harnessed to the King- 
dom of God. He may have himself little 
known what was to be, but he had the germ- 
inal ideas, and they were ample and solid 
enough to defy time and overcome all ob- 
stacles. 

A RIP VAN WINKLE RETURN 


And now, after thirty years, the old boys 
gathered back to see what the years have 
brought forth and to what the dream of this 
man had come. ‘There were four of us in 
that original group who had not looked into 
each other’s faces for twenty-eight years, 
and some who had not seen the old hill for 
almost as long. One is reminded that the 
years pile on as he drives through long rows 
of elms which were not éven planted then. 
But he is almost “Rip van Winkled” on the 
campus before the transformation which 
time, money and devotion has achieved. 
For there now stand buildings worth over 
a million dollars. The new Crossley rises 
on the ashes of the old, but now to receive 
twice the number of students and to cost 
$250,000. 

But the physical transformation wrought 
by thirty years does not equal the change 
which has come about in the deeper things 
for which it was founded, Thirty years ago 
the average age of the boys was but twelve 
years, the average now being twenty. Then 
it was a school for little boys; now it is 
for boys over sixteen, preparing them for 
college. 

MOODY’S VIEW OF COLLEGE 


It was then the farthest from the found- 
er’s idea to fit men for college. I cannot 
forget a scene which occurred in the sum- 
men of 1883 after I had been in the school 
for two years. Mother had set her heart on 
a college education, and she had called us to 
our Western home to enter Olivet. We, my 
brother and myself, called Mr. Moody into 
a conference. He pleaded with us to re- 
main there and get ready for active work as 
soon as possible. He said: “You do not 
need a college education. There are too 
many college men. The world wants Y. M. 
©. A. secretaries, colporteurs, mission work- 
ers, and yeu can take a short cut here in 
your education and get out to work.” But 
Mother’s indomitable will prevailed, and we 
left. 

Within a few years Mr. Moody held his 
first college conference in Northfield, and 
his contact with these picked men from the 
colleges opened his eyes to a college educa- 
tion. Mr. Moody was always wise enough 


By George L. Cady, D. D. 


One of the “ Aborigines” 


to learn, and before he died he was heard 
to declare that if he had his life to live over, 
he would strike more at the colleges, as they 
were the vital centers of life. He saw that 
a college education is not necessarily irreli- 
gious. The intellect is not necessarily or 
naturally Godless. It is only ignorance 
which is irreverent. He saw that we needed 
men of keen vision and large learning to 
face the problems which must be solved. 

This is a poor boys’ school absolutely. It 
is probably the only school of its kind where 
having a rich father is a barrier to matric- 
ulation. It is said that certain alumni who 
have given largely of their means to the 
school have been denied the privilege of 
sending their own sons there. If true it is 
certainly unique among the annals of edu- 
cational institutions! The tuition being 
only $50 a term, which includés room and 
board, they are often hard put to raise the 
money for current expenses. The trustees 
have suggested raising the tuition, but Mr. 
Moody has fought for it to remain as it is, 
for he cannot forget that his father de- 
clared it to be his puxpose “Z'o help young 
men of very limited means to get an educa- 
tion such as would have done me good when 
I was their age. I want to help them into 
lives that will count most for the cause of 
Ohrist.” 

A COURSE IN LABOR 


In one sense every boy there helps pay his 
way, for all are required to do manual labor 
for two hours. There is no exception to this 
rule. The work ranges from picking stones 
on the farm and milking cows to laundry 
and breadmaking, but all must work. The 
result of this is apparent in the students 
themselves, for there is a seriousness, an 
intenseness there which one finds almost no- 
where else. They are there for business and 
feel that they must make the most of it. 
Perhaps, that is one reason why they make 
such fine material for college students. 

If any one has ever had the idea that a 
Hermonite was just sanctimonious, forget 
it quickly, for that is the farthest from the 
truth. Such a wholesome training as these 
studies mixed with labor gives could not but 
make good red-blooded boys. The athletic 
fields and the new gymnasium given by Mrs. 
D. Willis James of New York all bear wit- 
ness to the fact that Hermon desires above 
all else that a boy should be a boy, and that 
his strength should match his virtues. 

It could not be otherwise and be true to 
the spirit of its founder. Of all the men 
I have ever known, Dwight L. Moody was 
the most deliciously human. Of all the men 
I have known who were weighed down by 
big affairs, he was the jolliest. I can see 
him running races with the boys and girls, 
coming in last puffing and perspiring, the 
earth fairly trembling under his mighty 
tread, or squatted on the ground in a tug- 
of-war contest, or laughing till the tears 
rolled down his face at some good joke which 
he had perpetrated, or some one had got on 
him. I can see him driving down into the 
fields where we were hoeing beans and wip- 
ing his forehead, saying, “Pretty hot, today, 
boys, better quit and go in swimming.” For 
that he never failed of three good cheers and 
a tiger from the boys, cheers for the best 
friend boys ever had! 


A SCHOOL FOR CHARACTER-MAKING 


And yet the school has never drifted from 
the fundamental idea of its founder, that it 
was to be a school for character-making, and 
that the basis of character was religion, 
based on the Bible. In fact, the spirit of 


Mr. Moody pervades the whole atmosphere. 
One of the holiest spots to me is Round 
Top in Northfield, where among the pines 
and birches stands the humble headstone on 
which is written the name of D. L. Moody 
and beneath it these words, “He that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.” 

You cannot be within the radius of those 
schools for a day without realizing that his 
masterful personality is vital everywhere. 
Mr. Moody’s settled conviction was that if 


you are to have a rounded and complete per- - 


sonality, it must be grounded in religious 
faith. He saw the utter folly of trying to 
build up a nation or a man on the gospel 
of smartness. To the three R’s—‘Reading, 
’Riting and ’Rithmetic’—must be added a 
fourth—Righteousness, and that Mt. Her- 
mon adds and underscores. A systematic 
study of the Bible is a part of her regular 
curriculum. So many hours of the week 
must be given to the Scriptures in the class- 
room. It speaks well for her standards 
when her graduates take their place with the 
best of the other schools and yet so much 
time is ‘‘wasted’—some educators would 
affirm—upon the Bible. But you cannot 
divorce D. L. Moody from the Bible, thumb- 
worn and memorized, and Mt. Hermon will 
have to forget him before it can forget that 
the shortest cut to character-making is 
through the Word of God. 

The first thing on Sunday morning we 
heard a quartet of horns from the tower of 


the Memorial Chapel to Mr. Moody playing, 


“Holy, holy, holy! Warly in the morning 
our songs shall rise to Thee’”—it is the key- 
note of the school, for first and foremost 
the spirit of religion dominates the school.. 
Religion, work, education and recreation, 
mixed in due proportions, go far toward th 

making of a man. : 


THE GEADUATE BOLL 


As a result of all this, her boys are tak- 
ing their places among the formative influ- 
ences in the world. On the chapel walls you 
will read her roll of honor—they are the 
men who.are out in the foreign mission. 
field and they already number thirty-seven. 
Some of them are destined to be heard from. 
There is Sam Higginbottom who has been 
studying agriculture in Ohio on a _ two- 
years’ furlough that he may take self-help: 
back to India. For years he has been de- 
voting his spare time to the lepers. There 
is Pixley Seme, a South African of royal 
blood, who left Mt. Hermon after complet- 
ing his course, passed through Columbia, 
studied law in Oxford and now has returned’ 
to his own people for a life of service. There- 
is Henry Cloud, a Winnebago Indian, who- 
went from Hermon to Yale and already is: 
taking his place as a leader among his own: 
people and an expert on the Indian problem.. 

I have never seen alumni more enthusias- 
tic or loyal. Remember that most of them: 
are poor boys and yet in one day they 
raised $18,000 to build a home for Professor: 
Cutler in honor of his first wife, who for 
many years gave her best and her all to the: 
school. It is to be not only a home for him, 
but. a much needed place for entertaining 
guests. Prof. H. F. Cutler now rounds out 
twenty-one years as the head of this school. 
He has seen its growth and has been a de- 
termining factor in its development. He- 
knows boys and every boy who goes from: 
that school carries his name and face with 
him for inspiration. 

You must watch Mt. Hermon in the 
future. 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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Jessie Field has made Page County, Iowa, 
so famous that Pres. C. W. Brown of the 
New York Central lines gives hundreds of 
dollars a year in prizes to schoolchildren of 
the county, and one of the eminent mer- 
chants of New York also gives many prizes 
to the boys and girls of the county, but to 
my thinking her greatest achievement was 
in a rural church. 

After she had awakened into new life 127 
of the 128 school districts of the county, 
one was left unreached by her magic mes- 
‘sage. It was a district with a rural church 
and a long-settled pastor. He must be en- 
listed or the district would remain the one 
barren waste in the county. 

A year ago Miss Field asked the minister 
if she might have a Corn Sunday and Mon- 
day in his church in late October. The 
farmers and their sons and daughters would 
bring in the best products of their fields and 
gardens, arrange them around the pulpit on 
Saturday and on Monday specialists would 
come from the State Agricultural College 
and judge the merits of the exhibits. She 
would secure money for many prizes, and 
‘would he preach a sermon on “Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap’’? 
She suggested that the experts might come 
down on Saturday and be at church on Sun- 
day. The parson was captivated by the 
idea. The church was a wonderful sight 
that Sunday with the vast army of fruits, 
vegetables and grains. 

And the sermon! Miss Field had taught 
the minister how to test corn, and he had a 
corn-testing box on an. incline so the congre- 
gation could see it as he preached. He had 
no need of manuscript or note, for his ser- 
mon was in that box. ‘There were seeds 
that scarcely sprouted at all, “‘Feed that to 
the cattle,” ‘said the parson, 2s he drew no 
end of lessons from life and for life. Then 
there were seeds that came up in a faint- 
hearted way, “Good seed for good weather 
and farming conditions, good for nothing in 
an emergency, feed that, too.’ Then there 
were seeds that sent strong roots down and 
vigorous blades up. “This will defy all 
weather, you can bank on this every time 
and everywhere,” said the minister. 

He had so many facts and lessons from 
life that after talking an hour to the largest 
congregation that church had ever seen he 
told them that he was not half through, and 
if they would comé in the evening he would 
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Woman Superintendent’s Magic Message 
Corn Days Bring New Life in Rural Iowa 


By Rev. A. E. Winship 


finish his sermon. 
others with them. 

Monday was a festival. Everybody was 
there for a full day picnic, and in the even- 
ing the prizes were awarded. Miss Field 
was kept talking till after midnight, and 
then in the wee small hours the crowd carried 


They came and brought 


IN 1OWA 


everything to the parsonage, filling attic and 
cellar, dining-room and kitchen. 

This has been Miss Field’s star district 
and the minister’s record-breaking year. His 
preaching is alive and so are his hearers. 
He is a new minister to a new church: 

Miss Field is a member of the Congrega- 
tional chyrch at Shenandoah, Io. 


A Summer School of Ethics 


The fourth annual session of the Sum- 
mer School of Ethics, under the lead of the 
American Ethical Union, closed a three weeks’ 
term July 14, in connection with the Wiscon- 
sin University Summer School, which has 
this year an enrollment of about 1,500. Three 
courses of lectures were given each after- 
noon, supplemented by study conferences 
and special evening meetings. Mr. F. J. 
Gould of England was the chief lecturer, a 
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man. of wide experience as a teacher of 
children in HWnglish schools and a skillful 
illustrator of ethical topics by means of 
stories drawn from a wide field of literature, 
including the Bible, Greek dramas, the Tal- 
mud, history, biography, poetry, legends, ete. 

The aim ofthis ethical movement is to 
assert the supreme importance of the ethical 
factor in all the relations of life—personal, 
social, national and international, in a purely 
scientific way, apart from theological or 
metaphysical considerations, and so to ar- 
rest the tide of immorality by a systematic 
training of the young to practice the various 


COUNTRY CHURCH 


virtues that make for human betterment, 
leaving religion untaught. 

Many of the lectures given and the les- 
sons included have been of great value, espe- 
cially those given two years ago by Prof. 
Felix Adler of New York, the founder of 
the movement. As yet the organization be- 
ginning in 1875 has been of slow growth. 
There are societies in a few of the largest 
cities of this country and also in England, 
Germany and Japan. 

Its leaders are cultured men and women. 
Schools similar to the one held here are 
held in connection with several other educa- 
tional gatherings, supported chiefly by the 
New York society, which five years ago gave 
annually about $40,000 for the support of 
ethical teachers and free scholarships. Be- 
sides there is being published for free dis- 
tribution a variety of leaflets setting forth 
methods of work and also a series of moral 
lesson books graded to the different ages of 
children and youth for the use of parents 
and teachers. 

In this movement some valuable contri- 
bution is being made towards both the sub- 
ject and method of moral instruction, while 
at the same time one cannot resist the feel- 
ing that the attempt to build a strong moral 
manhood aside from the Christian religion 
is a great loss of power and waste of energy. 
But if our friends of the American Wthical 
Union can cast out any of the devils of vice 
and immorality aside from the religion of 
Jesus Christ, we shall not forbid them. 
True some of the positions taken do not 
harmonize with our accustomed teachings 
and may furnish food for such as are not 
well grounded in what we call Christian 
ethics, yet on the whole the school has been 
helpful and is a real force in the cultiva- 
tion of a higher civilization and the better- 
ment of human society. 

It. is succeeded by a Summer School of 
Religion, conducted by the five university 
pastors to continue two weeks, which is 
thoroughly non-sectarian and is calling to- 
gether the pastors especially of the country 
churches. 


Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 


Patsy and the Goblins 


BY ANNIE AUSTIN FLINT 


In Mrs. Mulvahney’s opinion there was 
no boy on earth like her son Patsy, and Mrs. 
Mulvahney ought to know; for Mrs. Kelly, 
her intimate friend, whose tenement backed 
on the Mulvahney’s, had four sons, there 
was a public school directly opposite and 
the street was filled with boys. Besides, 
Patsy had brothers, 

Patsy Mulvahney was the eldest of the 
family. When his father was dying he told 
Patsy to look after the younger children and 
always to be a good son to his mother, and 
the big boy of fourteen promised. Then 
things began to go hard with the Mulvah- 
neys. Mrs. Mulvahney was heartbroken and 
ill; they became poorer and poorer and 
often did not have enough to eat. Perhaps 
it was because their neighbor, Mrs. Kelly, 
was superstitious and discouraged Mrs. 
Mulvahney that Patsy’s once cheery mother 
became superstitious, too. Everything that 
happened she believed was a “bad sign.” 

Fortunately, Patsy looked on the bright 
side as persistently as his mother looked on 
the dark, and he had no intention of allow- 
ing her to pine away and die from sheer dis- 
couragement—not he! For that reason he 
hated to tell her that he had lost his place in 
the grocery downstairs, but he had to tell, 
and at the news Mrs. Mulvahney burst out 
crying. 

“Patsy, darlint, whin ye opened \th’ um- 
brella indoors this mornin’ I was. afeerd,”’ 
she moaned. “It’s a bad sign, it is, an’ a 
sure one o’ trouble.” 

Patsy’s good-natured gray eyes twinkled. 

“Strange I’ve niver heerd tell o’ good 
signs, Mother. Are all ye know bad en- 
toirely ?” 

“The good isn’t for us, Patsy.” 

“An’ why not?’ he asked. 

“Why did ye open th’ umbrella?” she 
retorted. 

“T was proud I had one, an’ I wanted to 
see if it was too full o’ holes to kape out 
the rain.” 

“So ye brought this trouble rainin’ down 
on us.” 

“Truth to tell, Mother, I was discharged 
yisterday, widout the help an’ knowledge 0’ 
th’ umbrella,” he said, cheerfully. 

The news comforted Mrs. Mulvahney, and 
Patsy seeing it went on more cheerfully still. 
“T tell ye what, Mother darlint, if the cruel 
little goblins o’ bad luck be after me, I'll 
kape ’em guessin’, There’s a better job 
waitin’ than what I had wid old Cohen in 
the grocery’ sthore.” 

‘Where is it?” 

“Sure it’s for me to foind, an’ the goblins 
needn’t try ter hide it from me, Mother.” 

As he spoke there was a crash of break- 
ing glass. Mrs. Mulvahney turned pale. 
“Tt’s the—the’’— she gasped but could say 
nothing further. Patsy shoved open the 
bedroom door and looked in. There on the 
floor was their only mirror broken into a 
thousand pieces. 

“Another death,” Mrs. Mulvahney groaned 
in a horrified whisper; “another death, an’ 
this toime it may be yesilf, me bye, the holy 
saints persarve us!” 

If it had not been for Patsy the Mul- 
vahney children would have had no dinner 
at all that day. He urged his mother to 
cook some potatoes, said he was hungry, and 
made the family sit down at the table. As 
poor Mrs. Mulvahney was putting a cup 
of tea to her lips she jogged Patsy’s elhow, 
and he spilled the salt. In vain he threw 
pinches of it over his shoulder. His mother 
would not go on with the meal, and the 
younger children cried with her in chorus, 
for they were hungry. 
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For the Children 


Patsy was at his wits’ end. Then came 
an idea, 

“T’ll make a bargain wid ye,” he shouted. 
“Three bad signs of a mornin’ bates all 
we've iver had, an’ on top of it comes the 
luek o’ losin’ me job. If before this noight 
I git a better job, sure the bad signs will 
turn to good, an’ this day’ll be a blessin’. 
Will it contint ye, Mother? If I git the 
better o’ the goblins, ye’ll belave wid me that 
the Lord wouldn’t tormint a dacent-livin’ 
fam’ly wid bad luck o’ purpose, an’ thin be 
sendin’ signs ter worry ’em ahead o’ the 
troubles? It’s many a trouble, Mother dear, 
that don’t coméswhin yer most expectin’ it.” 

Patsy’s mother smiled at her boy and dried 
her eyes. 

“Good luck go wid ye an’ come back wid 
ye whin ye come! Whin I see it I'll be- 
lave it,’’ she said, and Patsy went off in high 
spirits. 

All the while he had in his pocket a list 
of offices wanting boys “not afraid of work.” 

“If I’m not afeerd o’ signs I needn’t be 
afeerd 0’ work,” he told himself with a grin. 
It was still early in the morning, and he was 
among the first-comers at. several places 
where he ealled, but after waiting a long, 
long while for his turn to be interviewed, 
he was not engaged. 

“Tt isn’t asy to git a good place,” thought 
he, “an’ that’s a sign the good places is 
wuth gettin’,” so he was not discouraged. 

Late in the afternoon his cheerful. 
freckled face beamed on an old gentleman 
who was tired out with interviewing office 
boys, but who studied Patsy with interest. 

“What can you do?” he asked Patsy. 

“Hard work o’ all soits. I ain’t lookin’ 
for a soft job,’ was the unexpected answer. 

“Can you close that door behind you?” 

Patsy closed it quickly but gently. 

“Why didn’t you bang it?” the old gentle- 
man asked. 

The answering twinkle in Patsy’s eyes was 
irresistible. He and the gentleman were 
beginning to understand each other. 

“Me mother taught me not. A mother in 
dillicate health makes her sons into good 
irrand byes.” 

“She does, does she? If you’ve learned to 
wait on your mother perhaps you can wait 
on me. How old are you? Now, I want 
a’— 

The old gentleman’s sweep of the arm, in 
trying to describe the circle of what he 
needed, struck a mucilage pot on his table 
and would have sent it to the floor if Patsy 
had not jumped to the rescue and, as luck 


Who’s Who 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


A Jewish rabbi recently told the fol- 
lowing story of what occurred in a pub- 
lic school which he attended on the Hast 
Side of New York, where people of so 
many different nationalities are huddled 
together. A politician was about to speak 
to the graduating class. Wishing to be 
sure of the kind of people he was ad- 
dressing, he asked all the Irish children 
to stand up. No one arose. He thought 
that perhaps he had made a mistake in 
the character of the population in that 
district, and so called on all the Ger- 
man children to rise. Again all remained 
seated. Seeing some dark faces he felt 
sure of his next effort, but not a child 
moved though he called in turn for the 
Italian and the Jewish boys and girls. 

A teacher saw his embarrassment and 
whispered a suggestion to him, whereupon 
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would have it, caught the jar right side up 
and presented it with a bow to his hoped-for 
employer. 

“Very neatly done! How soon can you 
report for work, young man—tomorrow ?” 

“This minit, sir.” 

“Good! Go into the next office and be 
shown your work,’ and with a grateful, 
“Thank ye, sir!’ Patsy left the room. 

In the Mulvahney’s home that evening 
there was great rejoicing. Mrs. Mulyahney 
brought in Mrs. Kelly to hear of Patsy’s 
success and of how the boy. was certain to 
become President of the United States. 
Oddly enough, Patsy’s mother did not say 
a word of the umbrella he had opened in 
the house, of the broken looking-glass, of the 
salt spilled at dinner. 
good things to eat from old Cohen, the green 
grocer, his former employer, to whom he 
could not help announcing the new-found 
job.. Luck must indeed have turned, for 
Cohen was actually friendly and presented 
the Mulvahneys with various edibles. When 
the supper party was over, Mrs. Kelly gone 
and the younger children safe in bed, Patsy 
cornered his mother to hug her. 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” said he, ‘“an’ 
I’ve played fair. Ye won't belave in no 
more bad-luck goblins spilin’ this loife fer 
ye, will ye, Mother?” 

“No, darlint, I'll belave in yer good luck 
foriver an’ iver.” 

“But it ain’t jest lwek,” Patsy said, so- 
berly. “There’s loikely ter be plinty o’ 
rainy days an’ sunshiny days a-follerin’, an’ 
the sunshiny is as sure ter come as the 
rainy, an’ I’ve got a good job if I kin hold it 
down. I guess, Mother, laughin’ at signs is 
as good as eryin’.” ‘ 

“IT guess it is,” said Patsy’s mother. 


- When I’m Grown Up 


These are things I’ll never do 
When I’m all grown up like you: 
Send my little girl to bed 
When her story-book’s half read; 
Call her in to practice scales 
When she’s hunting Indian trails; 
Make her keep her apron on 
When she wears her best pink gown; 
Give her just oatmeal and bread 
When the rest have cakes instead ; 
Comb the snarls out twice a day 
When her hair gets rough in play ;— 
Was your hair so hard to curl 
When you were a little girl? 

—Lucy Heald, in Kindergarten Review. 


he said, “Let all the American children 
rise.” Instantly every boy and girl stood 
up, not only those whose parents were 
foreign born, but those also who them- 
selves had been born in Russia, Italy 
and other foreign countries. They all 
called themselves Americans, and they 
were right. : 

Too often children whose parents were 
born in this land are accustomed to think 
lightly or even to sneer at some of these 
foreign children, calling them by some 
unpleasant nickname. Be careful, Byery 
one of them who faithfully and earnestly 
attends an American school, and salutes 
the American flag, and especially if he 
possesses one of his own, has a right to 
the name American. Call him by that 
name, and no other. He is your fellow- 
citizen. 


Patsy had with him. 
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Lesson for August 6 
Jer. 26: 7-19 


Jeremiah on Trial for His Life 


In many respects the career of Jeremiah is a striking coun- 
terpart of that of Isaiah. Both were young men when they 
were called to the prophetic office—hardly twenty-five, if as 
much. Both proclaimed the message with which they were 
intrusted for at least forty years (Isaiah, 740-701 B.c.; Jere- 
miah, 626-586 B.c.). Both lived through eras of great political 
importance, when events of the first magnitude were occurring ; 
in Isaiah’s time Judah was the vassal of Assyria; during much 
of Jeremiah’s time, she owed allegiance to Babylonia; in Isaiah’s 
time Jerusalem was threatened by Sennacherib, but saved; in 
Jeremiah’s time she was captured and crushed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Both prophets preached to an unrepentant and unbe- 
lieving people. 

But striking as are the resemblances, the differences are 
just as striking. Isaiah has been called the king among the 
prophets ; his is the regal soul, ever calm and steady. Jeremiah 
is the tender-hearted prophet 
whose eyes are wet with 
tears for the daughter of his 
people. -A wonderful picture 


The Sunday School 


Teaching Points 
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By 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


He had denounced their confidence 
4), but his words seemed to them as 


credible and blasphemous. 
in it as a delusion (7: 
idle tales. 

In particular, the official custodians of religion, the priests 
and the prophets were provoked. How dare he utter such a 
threat, and in the very court of the temple itself: So they 
seized him, and threatened him with death. This was his re- 
ward for his plain and wholesome speech. Then the people 
began to crowd round Jeremiah, and there was a great commo- 
tion. Many would be clamoring for the prophet’s blood. The 
noise and the shouting were so insistent that they reached the 
ears of the princes, that is, the members of the court, who were 
in the palace. (It was situated immediately south of, and a 
little lower than the temple.) They left the palace, walked 
up to the temple, and took their seats at the entry of the temple 
gate. Jeremiah was about, to be tried, and the princes took 
their seats officially as the judges. The charge was then form- 
ally laid by the priests and the prophets: they pointed out 
that the death sentence was 
the only one appropriate to 
a crime like his, because he 
had prophesied’ against the 


in chapter 20 shows him as 
struggling against the in- 
ward voice that called him 
to so fruitless and terrible a 
ministry; but it shows us 
also how irrepressible within 
him was the divine impulse 
to proclaim the truth, and 
how it flashed forth, almost 
in spite of him, in words of 
burning fire. He is the most 
interesting and the most 
human of all the prophets. 
(Vs. 1-6.) At the begin- 
ning of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
and very possibly at the cor- 
onation festival, Jeremiah is 
divinely commissioned to 
proclaim to the people, ‘“Re- 
pent or ye _ shall perish.” 
They are gathered in the 
court of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, all the other high places 
throughout Judah having 
been abolished by the refor- 
mation; so not only the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem but ‘“‘all the 
cities of Judah” are repre- 
sented there. The great 
gathering furnishes a_ suit- 
able occasion for the utter- 
ance of a warning word, and 


The man who is conscious of having God behind him can be 
calm and courageous in any crisis. The risk run by Jeremiah, 
as we have just seen, was very real. The official representatives 
of religion were arrayed against him in bitter and implacable 
hostility. The ‘king was a tyrant who did not scruple to take 
the life of an inconvenient prophet. But Jeremiah calmly faces 
all this seething mass of misunderstanding and hatred, and 
unflinchingly proclaims the unwelcome truth. This is all the 
more wonderful when we consider the delicate and sensitive 
nature of the prophet, and his horror of publicity. 
never quite so bad as we think. Jeremiah 
he is, however, anything but alone. His 
God was with him, of course, as we have seen, inspiring him 
with quiet confidence. But the princes are on his side, and 
they pronounce a verdict of acquittal upon him; the insophis- 
ticated heart of the people acknowledges, too, that here is a true 
man. The elders support him and rank him with the great 
Micah. Even as a prophet he is not so lonely as he seems to 
be, for Uriah was equally plainspoken: and courageous. But 
most delightful of all is it to see the support accorded to Jere- 
miah by the great nobleman Ahikam. He was a member of a 
very distinguished family—a family which, so far as we can 
trace its history, was always positively identified with good 
causes, and openly friendly to good men even in moments of 
danger when such friendship counted for much. 


The world is 
seems to stand alone; 


There is a sorrowful significance in the fact that the pro- 
fessional exponents of religion, the priests and the prophets, 
were bitterly opposed to Jeremiah, but it does us good in pes- 
simistic moments to remember that he was supported largely 
by the common people, defended by a great nobleman and ac- 


city. 

(Vs. 12-16.) It is then 
that we see the magnificent 
moral stature of Jeremiah. 
We too often think of him 
as the timid prophet with 
the tear-stained face; here, 
in this crisis, when his life 
is in peril, we find him as 
brave as a lion, and as calm 
as he is courageous. Quietly 
he addresses his judges, and 
admits that the accusation 
is true. He has indeed 
spoken against the city; but 
he has been commissioned by 


God himself to do so. Then 
with splendid courage the 
accused turns accuser. The 


guilt is with them, not with 
him, but if they amend, there 
is yet hope. How much 
more provoked the already 
exasperated people must 
have been to be told by a 
man on trial for his life that 
repentance might yet avert 
a doom which to them, to 
begin with, was incredible! 

(Vs. 17-19.) Jeremiah, 
however, was not really so 
lonely as he seemed to be, or 


Jeremiah seizes his opportu- 
nity. He knows the all but 
hopeless depravity of the peo- 
ple. The words here used are 
vague: every man is to turn from his “evil way’; but chapter 7, 
which with good reason is supposed to deal with the same occa- 
sion, enables us to fill in this vague phrase with significant 
detail. The people had been guilty of theft, murder, adultery, 


quitted by the princes. 


iS perjury, idolatry ; they had oppressed the sojourner, the father- 


less and the widow (7: 5, 6, 9). These are the things that 
stirred a Hebrew prophet’s heart to indignation; the nation 
that did these things was on the way to ruin, and Jeremiah is 
not afraid to tell them so. 

(Vs. 7-11.) The city, and with it the temple, had been mys- 
teriously delivered a hundred years before from the awful menace 
of Sennacherib; and this deliverance had seemed to set the seal 
of God himself upon it, and to be a permanent guaranty of its 
inviolability. Then, by the reformation of 621 B.C, all the 


other high places had at one stroke been declared illegitimate, 


and the Jerusalem temple which, beyond all comparison, was 
the grandest of them all, had reached an undisputed and un- 
challengeable place in the affections of Jehovah’s worshipers in 
Judah. They pointed proudly to the temple (7: 4), whose in- 


‘ violability, as they imagined, had been proved once and for all, 


and they foolishly believed that, so long as they brought to it 
their elaborate and sumptuous worship, all would be well with 
the nation. Jeremiah’s threat must have seemed at once in- 
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as he may even have imag- 
ined himself to be. Not only 
was a verdict of acquittal 
pronounced by the regular 
authorities, but he received unexpected support from the 
elders—perhaps the officials who, in other cities or in earlier 
days, would have themselves tried such a case as Jeremiah’s, 
though their places are now taken by the official representatives 
of the king. They point out that a hundred years before the 
great prophet Micah had pronounced against Jerusalem just as 
definite and terrible a threat as Jeremiah’s—fortunately the 
passage is preserved in our Old Testament (Micah 3: 12) ; but, 
so far were the king and people of those days from putting the 
prophet to death, as Jeremiah’s opponents had proposed to do 
to him, that they took his salutary words to heart. 

(Vs. 20-24.) The story with which the chapter closes, recit- 
ing the fate of another prophet who had dared to deliver a 
message like Jeremiah’s, helps us to see how rea! was the dan- 
ger of Jeremiah, and how tyrannical and cruel the king could 
be. He had actually had this other daring prophet brought 
back from Hgypt; whither he had fled, and put to death. With 
such a king upon the throne, the risk which Jeremiah ran was 
very real. The last verse of the chapter suggests that the 
decision by which the prophet was saved was probably reached 
by the intervention of Ahikam, a powerful noble, whose father 
was the royal scribe in Josiah’s time, and who had accom- 
panied his father as a member of the deputation to Huldah. 
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The Parable of Fatherhood 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 
BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


God the Father. Beecher said that the 
phrase “Our Father’ is the key to Chris- 
tianity. The conception of God in the rela- 
tion of fatherhood, loving us as an earthly 
father loves, caring for us in our struggles 
and trials, in our joys and sorrows; still 
loving us in our sinfulness; although hating 
the sin, forgiving us, and always rejoicing 
in the prodigal’s return—all this—makes 
Christianity an intimate and vital part of 
life, tender and sweet and strong. That 
which has to do with the family relations 
is most easily comprehended and has the 
most universal appeal to man of anything 
else in the world. 


A Father’s Responsibility. Fathers need 
all the wisdom and grace in the world to 
find out the way in which they ought to 
treat their boys. Many a prodigal son would 
not have been a prodigal at all if the father 
had been the right kind of a father at the 
right time. But it is no easy task to fulfill 
all the duties of fatherhood. A live wide- 
awake boy simply must be where things are 
interesting; mind and body demand activity. 
Happy the man and happy the boy if father 
and son can enter into jovial comradeship 
and together share the active joys of youth 
in a hearty, natural way. Perhaps a father 
ought not to abandon the sports of boyhood 
until his son is old enough to take care of 
himself. Certainly the father ought by all 
means to keep young and to live in intimate 
sympathy with his children. 


Two Fathers. Years ago there lived a 
man among the New England hills who had 
eight sons.. Just as soon as the boys were 
old enough to dare.to brave the world one 
after another they all ran away, and they 
never came back, except secretly to see their 
mother. The father was a hard, stern 
man who sought to suppress every boyish 
instinct, and never tried to create and share 
the joys that are the natural rights of 
youth. 

It is an inspiration and a delight to visit 
the home of a friend of mine who has two 
boys. The father commands complete re- 
spect, and his word is law, but none of the 
other boys is half as good a fellow as he is 
at home. He takes all the time he can 
spare to play their games and to talk over 
their fun and their serious problems. All 
between them is frank and free. In the 
evening, when bedtime comes, there is al- 
ways the affectionate good night. ‘Good 
night, chum!” “Good night, daddy, old 
chum!” are the hearty calls as the young- 
sters scramble upstairs. Can you imagine 
that those boys will ever be prodigal sons? 


The Prodigal Reward. The welcome of 
the prodigal may get on the nerves of the 
dutiful son, and it may seem sometimes that 
the young man who has sowed wild oats is 
none the worse for it in the end, if he 
finally repents and comes back to the father’s 
house. The fact is that every sin leaves its 
weakening scar, that “the bird with the 
broken pinion never soared so high again.” 
The returned prodigal may be received with 
gifts and rejoicing and may enter into the 
usefulness and joy and rewards of a good 
life; but he can never be what he would 
have been had he not gone wrong. The son 
who kept on the right track will always 
have an advantage over the prodigal son. 


Prayer meeting topic for July 30—Aug. 5. 
The Parable of Fatherhood. Luke 15: 1-81. 
God’s fatherhood revealed in patience and 
forbearance with both sons. Welcoming the 
prodigal. God’s love our confidence. 


Closet and Altar 


SINGLE-MINDEDNESS 


For let not that man think that a 
double-minded man, unstable in all his 
ways shall receive anything of the Lord. 
—James 1: 7, margin. 


It is impossible that the course of life 
can be any other than uneven and un- 
composed if the spring of it, the heart, 
whence are the issues of life be so. A 
man that is not agreed within, not of 
one mind with himself, although there 
were nothing to trouble or alter him 
from without, that inward commotion is 
a sufficient principle and cause of in- 
constancy. ow much more, then, must 
he waver, when he is assaulted and beat 
upon by outward oppositions !—Robert 
Leighton. 


Whether we climb, whether we plod, 
Space for one task the scant years 
lend— 
To choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end. 
—Lizette W. Reese. 


This requirement, of singleness of 
heart, is from the nature of things per- 
manent. It cannot change nor relax. 
But as there is no discharge in this war, 
so also there is no defeat. Victory is 
sure; and in that assurance is inward 
peace, freedom from distraction. The 
man himself may fail, may give up, drop 
out of the ranks; but that is his personal 
failure, the failure of his own will, not 
that of the cause, nor of the powers 
which sustain the cause.—A. 7. Mahan. 


Life for Him was one high obedience, 
one immortal sacrifice, one solemn, joy- 
ous passion of love. And what life was 
to Him, He is able to make it to us.— 
Percy C. Ainsworth, 


Only thine, O Lord, the art 

To reduce a stubborn heart; 
And, since thine is victory, 
Strongholds should belong to thee. 


Lord, then take it: leave it not 

Unto my dispose or lot; 

Since I would not have it mine, 

O my God, let it be thine. 
—Henry Vaughan. 


His simplicity was not the simplicity 
of narrowness... It was the simplicity of 
a single motive which made it as easy to 
spiritualize one situation as another. 
The simple life is not the life that does 
one thing, but the life that does all 
things from one motive, and that a sim- 
ple motive.—Charles H. Brent. 


Lord I beseech thee that behind all the 
distractions and confusions of this troubled 
life I may learn to keep a quiet heart, 
always fixed on thee and determined to do 
that to which thou hast called me. Let 
this singleness of purpose have the continual 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit, lest I be drawn 
aside into evil ways or lose the simplicity of 
faith and the communion of love. Make 
me a good and faithful neighbor, ready to 
consider and give kindly judgments unto 
all, to put aside my will and interest at the 
call of love, to think of all men as thy 
children and pensioners with me of the love 
that watches and provides. So keep me 
from a double-minded and distracted life, 
that all my powers in full agreement may 
setve thy will forevermore. Amen. 


Lessons from Great Liven 
VIII. Job | 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Aug. 6-12 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Lessons of Calamity. Job 6: 1-11; 
42: 1-6. (Consecration meeting.) 

Making Acquaintance with Trouble. What 
will a man or boy do when calamity comes 
upon him suddenly? Will he try to run 
away, as the scared volunteers did from 
Bull Run fifty years ago? Will he “lie 
down,” as the saying is, and stop trying? 
Worst of all, will he blame God for what 
has happened, and let himself be driven 
away from him? ‘These are questions sug- 
gested by the experience of Job. He had 
lived prosperously until he was the greatest 
man of the whole neighborhood. ‘Then, 
suddenly, like lightning out of a clear sky, 
misfortunes fell upon him. MHis property, 
his children, his health were taken from him. 
His wife was utterly discouraged, and 
begged him to curse God and die. But he 
thought more wisely and trusted God even 
when he seemed stripped of everything. 


Making Ready for Calamity. We are all 
sure to meet with trouble somewhere on our 
way. How shall we make ready to meet 
it? Job was not like a child who thinks 
that it will be always June. He had 
feared the coming of calamity and had pre- 
pared for it as well as he knew how. Most 
significant is v. 5, which tells how Job of- 
fered sacrifices in behalf of his children, 
lest they might have sinned against God in 
their hearts. What sacrifices can we make 
to insure our future? Against trouble we 
have no insurance. We can only make 
ourselves strong and patient to meet it when 
it comes and to endure it while it lasts. 
The sacrifices of pleasure we make to be- 
come strong are sacrifices against calamity. 
The practices of good are arming us to 
endure and conquer. We make ready for 
trouble by faithful living in common days. 


How to be Patient. Job is only spoken of 
once in the New Testament and then as an 
example of patience. He was able to en- 
dure. How many pettish boys and girls 
and complaining men and women are weaker 
than he? Here, too, we get our education 
in little things. He who screams when a 
mosquito stings him is hardly likely to be 
patient in illness or under the surgeon’s 
knife. Say to yourself when the little trou- 


bles come: “This is my testing ground. If. 


I can be patient now I may not be made 
ashamed when the big trouble or the big 
chance of heroism comes.” And be patient, 
most of all, because you know that God is 
your teacher. 


Sin and Trouble. The great question 
of the Book of Job is about the relations of 
sin and trouble. Bverybody knows that 
sin sooner or later brings trouble. But 
the world in which the writer of the book 
lived turned that saying round and said that 
trouble always proved the sin of the trou- 
bled one. Do not believe that for a moment. 
The innocent suffer. The guilty sometimes 
seem to escape. Do not worry about why 
trouble comes. Leave that to God and at- 
tend to your own call to be true, to be just, 
to be kind. And never dare accuse the 
sufferer of sin, as Job’s friends did, merely 
because he suffers. To suffer is the common 
lot of all. ‘To suffer and be patient, to be 
ready for trouble when it comes, to over- 
come is the business of a man. So we 
plunge through a breaker to the other side. 
For we are sure that evil passes and good 
remains. 


, 
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Recent Educational Literature 


American Schoolhouses 


A publication of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mducation which should have wide 
circulation and careful reading is the re- 
port on American Schoolhouses, by Fletcher 
B. Dresslar (Government Printing Office, 
Washington). It contains views and plans 
of many successful and not infrequently 
beautiful buildings from all over the 
country with a few, for comparison, from 
Hngland and Germany. The showing is re- 
markably creditable and points to a genuine 
public interest which must grow and produce 
even finer effects in the future. Professor 
Dresslar insists on the one real axiom of 
good architecture, that buildings are made 
for use and that therefore a consideration of 
the interior spaces and arrangements must 
come first. He takes up the constructive 
elements in a good schoolhouse and shows 
what has been attained and what is needed. 
The pictures show the work of architects in 
Hast and West, including the adaptation of 
the Spanish Mission ideas to school build- 
ings in a sunlit climate. The author teaches 
education in the University of Alabama and 
has been special technical adviser in Cali- 
fornia and Alabama in regard to school 
construction. In his letter of transmissica 
to the Department of the Interior, Commis- 
sioner of Education Dlmer Wllsworth Brown 
calls attention to the fact that we are spend- 
ing something like $70,000,000 a year in new 
schoolhouse construction. The right guid- 
ance of this great fund is of the highest im- 
portance to the coming generations. This 
document should be in the hands of all pub- 
lie school committees, boards and superin- 
tendents, 


Principles and Problems 


One of the most important books recently 
issued for the use of teachers is Principles 
of Hducation, by Frederick Elmer Bolton 
(Scribners. $3.00). The author has suc- 
cessfully endeavored to gather up the results 
of recent scientific study of educational 
problems, from the psychological and bio- 
logical viewpoints, and present them without 
unsatisfactory condensation. All the best 
authorities are quoted liberally, with refer- 
ences for the benefit of those who desire to 
read further. The Theory of Recapitula- 
tion, The Culture Epochs Theory, Instinct 
in Relation to Education, Nature and Nur- 
ture, Correlations between Mind and Body, 
The Nature of Memory Processes, Sensory 
Hducation, Imagination and Hducation are 
some of the important topics considered in 
these twenty-eight chapters. The size of 
the work may at first alarm the prospective 
reader, but the book is to be commended as 
interesting throughout, and all the more im- 
portant for the amount of illustrative ma- 
terial and wide quotation for which space 
is allowed. 

A smaller but not less valuable treatise 
dealing with the highest ideals of the teach- 
ing profession is Hducation as Growth, by 
L. H. Jones (Ginn. $1.25 net). It is in- 
tended to be read and discussed by teachers 
and parents, and it is well worth both of 
_these processes. The line of thought is in- 
dicated by the sub-topics: Self-Activity, 
Self-Revelation, Self-Direction and Nelf-Real- 
ization. The psychological processes of the 
‘child are traced in an unusually clear and 
simple way. ‘The author takes issue with 
those who hold the materialistic views about 
personality and believes that there is an 
entity, conveniently termed the soul, inhab- 
iting and using the brain. Education should 
never lose sight of the goal of the perfect 
character in the individual pupil. The dis- 
cussions about the freedom of the will, the 
make-up of faith, different kinds of evidences 


of truth and the problem of eyil, are refresh- . 


ing and stimulating. 

A striking essay on education is Philistine 
and Genius, by Boris Sidis (Moffat, Yard. 
75 cents net). he author is somewhat of a 
scold. A typical passage is the following 
wholesale denunciation: “Our educators are 
narrow-minded pedants. ‘They are occupied 
with the dry bones of text-books, the saw- 
dust of pedagogics and the would-be scientific 
experiments of educational psychology; they 
are ignorant of the real vital problems of 
human interests, a knowledge of which goes 
to make the truly educated man.” In gen- 
eral this is about his attitude toward the 
present educational situation; and it must 
be confessed that some of his severe lan- 
guage is amply justified. Mr. Sidis asserts 
that the school deadens instead of lighting 
up the intellect, and the exceptionally bril- 
liant youth has no chance. He would have 
the child’s education begin in its second or 
third year, and points to the actual results 
in a boy of twelve, his own son, now doing 
advanced work at Harvard University. 
There is much of importance to be considered 
in the author’s suggestion, and the reader 
will do well to be patient with his exaggera- 
tions. 

The fear that the new movement may re- 
sult in low standards in general education 
is sensibly expressed in Literature in the 
School, by John 8S, Welch (Silver, Burdett. 
$1.25). Emotion, imagination and idealism 
must hold an even larger place in the train- 
ing of children than they do now. To this 
end the author pleads for the use of litera- 
ture from the earliest grades up. His in- 
sistence upon the value of myth and legend 
for the very young is convincing. Six choice 
stories are given for the use of teachers in 
their classes accompanied by analyses and 
lists of suggestive questions, making the 
treatise very practical and helpful. 

An address given at the opening of the 
college year of 1910 at Columbia University 
appears as an attractive little book called 
Hualey and Hducation, by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn (Scribners. 50 cents). The author 
was a pupil of Huxley and uses the inspira- 
tion of his influence to inculcate the supreme 
desirability of individual, independent re- 
search or creative work on the part of each 
student, ‘‘even the freshman,” 


The Training of Children 


An exceptionally satisfactory book on its 
subject is The Training of Children in Reli- 
gion, by Dean Hodges (Appleton. $1.50 
net). Though prepared with especial refer- 
ence to children in the Episcopal Church, it 
is full of practical, sensible advice, uni- 
versally applicable. Four chapters entitled 
Domestic Theology contain admirable coun- 
sel to guide parents in the instruction of 
their children, or in answer to their ques- 
tions, about the’ being and nature of God, 
the manifestation of God, especially in Jesus 
Christ, and the salvation of men. “Jesus 
came for the health of the soul. Salvation 
and the health of the soul are the same,” he 
says, and explains his meaning satisfactorily. 
He also explains the modern attitude toward 
the Scripture, showing why it is right and 
inevitable, and how children should be taught 
under the circumstances. There is a valu- 
able chapter on The Practice of Prayer, fol- 
lowed by a Treasury of Devotion containing 
a number of helpful prayers for the different 
days of the week. Sunday school teachers 
also will find important suggestions that 
will tend to increase their efficiency. 

There are chapters on Sunday and the 
Children, and the Church and the Children, 
which set forth principles of vital import- 
ance. Dean Hodges believes in requiring 


children to go to church, just as they are 
required to go to the day school, and no 
foolish excuses are accepted. If choice must 
be made between church and Sunday school, 
the church must have the preference. Fail- 
ure here is responsible for the actual train- 
ing of children to neglect church attendance. 
Also he recommends that on Sunday after- 
noon reasonable recreation be allowed. We 
heartily recommend the book to parents, 
teachers and all’ who have at heart the reli- 
gious training of children. 

A brief handbook on the same subject is 
The Training of the Twig, by C. L. Draw- 
bridge (Longmans). This is a popular lit- 
tle Hnglish book, now in its twenty-fifth 
thousand, containing simple pedagogical ad- 
vice, with good suggestions concerning dis- 
cipline, the way to ask questions, fixing de- 
vices, the use of illustrations, the use of 
notes and other matters of interest to teach- 
ers. : 

An admirable text-book on the moral edu- 
cation of young children is Child Nature and 
Child Nurture, by Prof. BH. P. St. John 
(Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net). This is in- 
terded for use in parents’ classes, mothers’ 
clubs, etce., and contains twenty-six lessons 
on such topics as dealing with the restless 
child, training the love impulse, the moral 
value of playing with dolls, training in cour- 
tesy, honesty, frugality and generosity. 
There is an important section on how to 
deal with the angry child. These lessons, 
the author says, are not to be regarded as 
dogmatic statements of final truths, but as 
bases of conversation and discussion. To 
aid discussion suggestive questions follow 
each lesson. Good reading on each topic is 
also indicated. The spirit of the work is 
admirable. The treatment is clear, simple 
and fundamental. Such study as is here 
suggested should be exceedingly useful to 
young parents. 

A text-book equally useful in the school- 
room and the home is rare. But such is 
Hthics for Children, by Ella Lyman Cabot 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25). The lessons 
cover eight years, with a central theme for 
each year—such as Helpfulness, Home: Life, 
Work, etc., and a sub-topic for each month 
from September to May—such as cleanliness, 
kindness to animals, courage, etc. Stress is 
laid on the use of Bible stories. Many other 
stories are given, and poems to be learned, 
with copious references enabling the in- 
structor to find a wealth of material. The 
manual is marked by reverence, good sense 
and comprehensiveness. : 

Another book which one closes with a 
deep sense of gratification is Edna Lyman’s 
Story Telling: What to Tell and How to Tell 
It (McClurg. 70 cents). Miss Lyman is 
an able leader for those seeking to cultivate 
the minds and hearts of young people 
through literature. Considering that the 
kindergarten and the earlier school grades 
have had much done in their service as re- 
gards story telling, she writes for those deal- 
ing with ehildren a little older, children who 
are ready for hero and adventure tales in 
courses and cycles; and who are capable of 
entering into the spirit of some of the world’s 
epics. Throughout the book definiteness is 
a noticeable characteristic; definiteness as 
to where desired material is to be found, 
definiteness in the directions for shortening 
stories and definiteness of statement regard- 
ing the various subjects treated. To benefit 
from the book as the would-be story teller 
might, however, means work and study, fol- 
lowing out the admirable suggestions of the 
author. 


How unspeakably the lengthening of mem- 
ories in common endears our old friends !— 
George Eliot. 
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The Social Use of the Schoolhouse 


How Minneapolis Citizens Doubled the Returns from a Five Million Dollar Property 


There is a kind of grass which sends out 
its new roots underneath the soil and then, 
when at a distance from the parent stock, 
shoots up into an independent growth, ap- 
parently unaccounted for. All over our land 
one runs across these seemingly sporadic 
movements in behalf of better ideals in char- 
acter and education, but when he looks be- 
neath the surface he recognizes that they 
are the more or less remote upspringing of 
the ideas of the old New England fathers. 

When George H. Elwell, president of the 
Minneapolis School Board, starts to tell of 
his effort in behalf of the larger uses of 
school property, he begins with the com- 
munity of New Englanders transported in 
a colony to Minnesota in which the ideals of 
his boyhood were formed. This New Eng- 
land-Minnesota village had its white school- 
house in constant use for the community, 
grown people and children alike, with its 
lyceums, singing schools, debating clubs, 
spelling bees, socials and other entertain- 
ments—all making for a common demo- 
cratic, social life in the community. 

Therefore it was not strange that Mr. 
Elwell, finding himself at the head of a 
great school system, became the apostle of 
the larger use of school properties for the 
neighborhood good as well as for the educa- 
tion of children. And it is interesting to 
note that the first step involved the re- 
scinding of an old rule of the board restrict- 
ing school property to the teaching of chil- 
dren solely—so far did the former concep- 
tion of the purpose of school property differ 
from the modern idea. Mr. HBlwell and the 
board, who were heartily with him, found 
school property to the value of five million 
dollars remaining unused for two-thirds of 
the time. It was a discovery, as some one 
has said, that the people of the city pos- 
sessed in each neighborhood an expensive 
and convenient club house awaiting discov- 
ery and use. 

Out of sixty-four buildings scattered in 
every part of the city, forty were already 
equipped with lights and seats, and others 
with broad corridors or specially constructed 
auditoriums. Indeed, the newer buildings 
possess fine and complete assembly rooms, 
seating three to nine hundred people and in 
one high school, 2,000. These auditoriums 
are provided with sufficient stages, galleries 
and footlights, in some instances, and with 
substantial folding chairs. Think of forty 
such clubhouses suddenly discovered and 
thrown open free for the uses of the people! 

What do Mr. Elwell and his associates 
propose in the way of neighborhood use, and 
how can this new program be inaugurated? 
Well, to begin with, Mr. Elwell has inter- 
ested several civic organizations to come to- 
gether in a general committee which visits 
evening assemblies in various neighborhoods 

’ explaining and advocating the plan. A no- 
tice of such a meeting with an invitation 
sent home through the pupils has proved 
suthcient to assemble a representative gath- 
ering. While certain possible uses of the 
buildings have been explaincd, Mr. Elwell 
has been careful to allow each neighborhood 
to move out in whatever direction it saw fit, 
subject only to a few wholesome regulations, 
such as, “No partisan or political party 
gatherings to be allowed; all plans to be 
under the general approval of the principal 
of the school, ete.”’” Among the uses sug- 
gested are these: 

First, the educational, to include not only 
evening schools for adults, but also such in- 
struction in language, civics, laws and com- 
mercial usuages as shall fit men for better 
citizenship, with special thought for those 
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who have come from foreign lands. There 
is a certain hunger for wider knowledge, as 
evinced by the popularity of correspondence 
schools. In a moderate degree these evening 
schools would seek to minister to that hun- 
ger for knowledge. 

The buildings would find also in this 
neighborhood use a mission in the cultural 
field. Stereopticon lectures, travelogues, 
musicals, the moving picture entertainment 
and graphophone programs would all come 
in play under this head. Indeed, something 
of this kind has been undertaken in ccrtain 
districts. This is all the old lyceum idea 
modernized and enlarged. Fvening classes 
in cookery, sewing, manual training and 
draughting’ are modern supplements to the 
lyceum. All the Minneapolis schools have 
pianos and graphophones, while orchestras 
have been trained in several districts. There 
is, therefore, equipment for a broad treat- 


GEORGE Il. ELWELI 


The public spirited Congregationalist who is president of 
the Minneapolis School Board, and has made that office 
a post of great public service. Photo by Sweet 


ment of the cultural feature for the neigh- 
borhood benefit. 

The third use suggested is recreation. 
The introduction of gymnasium training, 
the gathering for neighborhood parties by 
the young people under proper auspices, the 
providing of reading rooms and branches of 
the city library in each building—these are 
some of the recreation features proposed. 
Rochester, N. Y., with an appropriation of 
$19,000 developed this recreation feature by 
creating an equipment of shower baths, gym- 
nasiums, tables and chairs, and then organ- 
izing four sets of neighborhood clubs, one 
night each, for men, women, young women 
and boys and a neighborhood party for all 
combined. Many of the difficulties as well 
as many of the chief benefits center around 
this recreation use. It is to be noted that 
the Rochester stalwart Republican govern- 
ment has closed these social centers by re- 
fusing the appropriation. Governor Hughes 
had commended the movement. 

The fourth use of this school-social-center 
covers the organization of clubs, or the fur- 
nishing of quarters for such clubs. The 
doors are to swing open for local improve- 
ment associations, civie clubs for discussing 
public and political rights, not politics, and 
for boys’ and girls’ club organizations, 
Think of what might come for good govern- 
ment from the opening of sixty forums in 
different parts of the city for discussing 
such topics as the electric-light franchise, 
the new gas franchise, the extension or 
dimunition of the patrol limits within which 
saloons may be licensed or the bettering and 
extension of the street car service! 


From this outline it will be seen what 


possibilities President Elwell has put before 
the people in Minneapolis in the use of their 
five million dollar school property for at 
least twice the time in which it has been 
hitherto occupied. But this program is not 
wholly in the future, for a beginning has 
already been made through lectures, travel- 
ogues and the stereopticons owned by some 
buildings. Here is a sample list of topics 
discussed in a series of talks at the Holland 
School: The Spread of Disease; Recreation ; 
The Food Question; The Parent and the 
Juvenile Court; Is it Worth While to Save 
Money; Good Citizenship. On petition of 
200 Greeks an evening school was opened 
for Americanizing processes and the ideals 
of this land of freedom indoctrinated into 
this part of our foreign element. The school 
board has set aside $8,000 for a beginning, 
and in the different districts meetings are 
being held in anticipation of complete organ- 
ization next fall. A superintendent of the 
social center work is an early plan of the 
school board. ° 

In conclusion it is worth while to remark 
that Minneapolis is only one of many cities 
throughout the land to move for this peo- 
ple’s use of their school property. The 
value to true democratic sentiment of such a 
movement is beyond computation. The 
whole movement is a part of that coming in 
of Christ’s Kingdom, which is “without ob- 
servation.” 

It is well worth noting that President 
Elwell is a man who, without any blare of 
trumpets and yet with as true Christian de- 
votion as that of the missionary, deliber- 
ately arranged his large business affairs so 
as to contribute time to the welfare of his 
community. He sought service on the school 
board, was soon chosen as its president and 
has devoted himself to the welfare of its 
schools in the spirit of a man going on a 
mission. It was said to him four years ago 
by an old-time member of the board: “What 
business have you on’ this board, anyway? 
You are not a practical politician!” But 
they elected him president and re-elected 
him, 

Some of the school men themselves, mis- 
understanding, attacked and thwarted him. 
But the common people trusted him and be- 
lieved he stood for honesty, economy and 
progress. And they will keep him on the 
board in spite of ‘practical’ politicians. 
The Minneapolis Journal recently devoted 
its leading editorial to a review of his work 
and a commendation of his stand in behalf 
of better school conditions. With the 
changes in the last four years, the school 
board has come to contain a group of men, 
and a woman, who share for the most part 
the broad, modern ideas of President Elwell. 
A church, and this time it is a Congrega- 
tional church, that produces such altruists | 
as President Elwell, is certainly not mori- 
bund or antiquated. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


The result of the vote in nine out of ten 
of the conferences of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Canada on the question of the 
proposed union with the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches is 1,419 for, 223 
against, a percentage of 86 per cent. in 
favor. On the basis of these returns, the 
Christian Guardian of Toronto affirms, “So 
far as the Methodist Church is concerned 
the union still remains within the realm of 
probable achievement and is still looked upon 
as under special divine guidance and lead- 


ing.” 
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The criticism to which colleges have been 
for centuries subject on the score of unset- 


_ tling the foundations of religious belief in 


the mind of the student has been of late 
very keen and severe, magazines devoting 
whole series of articles to the subject and 
newspapers joining in the chorus. It may 
be well to consider, in a spirit entirely 
friendly to both sides, the following ques- 
tions: Does the student, while in college, 
Igse the beliefs of his childhood? If so, 
why? Is the change altogether undesirable? 
When undesirable, what is the remedy? 

“As a teacher of young people on both 
Sundays and weekdays, I have come to the 
conclusion that parents and pastors not in- 
frequently overestimate the clearness, com- 
prehensiveness and stability of the religious 
beliefs which students bring to college. 
Mary or John has attended Sunday school 
regularly, has been an active member of the 
Endeavor Society and a regular attendant 
at church, possibly singing in the choir and 
even teaching a Sunday school class. Hence 
the conclusion is drawn that Mary or John 

understands and believes all the body of doc- 

trine into which his or her parents have been 
growing through a long series of years, but 
whose basic principles the parents have, 
quite probably, never mentioned to the son 
or daughter. 


THEORIES OF THE FRESHMAN 


The freshman, thus equipped, enters a 
biology class, and there comes in contact 
with the theory of evolution; or he takes up 
the study of chemistry or physics in a lab- 
oratory, where the rule is to observe facts 
and phenomena, drawing conclusions there- 
from absolutely without reference to any- 
thing else. When the freshman goes home, 
if he has any enthusiasm for his work, he is 
likely to discuss quite freely the things and 
theories that he has learned and observed in 
classroom and laboratory, utterly innocent 
of any suspicion that he is running counter 
to cherished beliefs. 

Wise parents, who do not see the subjects 
referred to in the same light in which the 
student has been led to see them, avoid dis- 
cussion of such topics, waiting for time and 
maturity to do their work. Other parents, 
alarmed at the rift that seems opening be- 
tween themselves and their children and not 
realizing that the young people are not yet 
prepared for any discussion of the kind, in- 


i « veigh against the skeptical tendencies of 


“modern teaching, thereby antagonizing the 
boys and girls and magnifying an evil that 
‘is slight, if not imaginary. The freshman’s 
knowledge of biology or chemistry is really 
not sufficient to disturb the foundations of 
anything important. 


A COMMON STUDENT DELUSION 


, Some years ago, I said to a member of my 
Bible class, a sophomore in a state univer- 
sity, “You did not join in our discussion to- 


te 
. 


“No,” replied the young man, “I feared 
that I might ask some question that would 
embarrass you. I am not sure I believe 


those things.” 
An upper classman in the same university 


smiled at me over the sophmore’s shoulder, 


' saying, “But he doesn’t realize that the the- 


ories he is wrestling with are not so new to 


everybody as they are to him.” 


That young man put his finger on the al- 
most universal difficulty. The young mind 
of every generation must come in contact 


with the thought of its own time, a thought 
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which in many essentials remains unchanged 
from age to age, but is formulated differently 
or treated from a different point of vision 
by each successive set of thinkers. In many 
cases the student, on coming from home, 
uses by rote the formule of his parents. In 
the college world he must go through the 
process of making his own formule, if his 
mind is adequate to that work, or of selecting 
and adapting to his own needs the thought 
and the phraseology of his time. 

And it is all so new to him; he seldom 
realizes that he is repeating the experience 
of the race since the beginning of time. He 
is apt to think that no one ever sought truth 
and intellectual freedom so diligently as he. 
Hence his cock-sureness, and his air of con- 
descension to the views of his elders. “He 
doesn’t realize that these things are not as 
new to everybody as they are to him.” And 
we must all have patience with him while 
he is getting adjusted to the world in which 
he lives. | 

After all, is it not just a little inconsistent 
for us good Protestants who laugh over the 
demand of the Vatican that Galileo should 
retract his statement that the earth traveled 
around the sun, because it was inconsistent 
with the story of Joshua, to insist that a be- 
liever in the theory of evolution must be an 
atheist? We need to be careful not to en- 
dow our interpretations of truth with all 
the authority of truth demonstrated and in- 
disputable. 


EAGER TO DO SOMETHING 


On the side of practice, as well as of 
dogma, the returning college student is 
freely criticized. He does not care for the 
Endeavor Society or other, activities of the 
home church as he once did. No; very fre- 
quently he does not. He has studied soci- 
ology and political science. He is eager to 
do something; and it often seems to him 
that the meetings of the Endeavor Society 
are regarded as an end in themselves, an 
end which he finds scarcely worth the. effort 


demanded. 
The great numbers of young men and 
women pledged to the Student Volunteer 


Movement, the other great numbers who go 
into social settlements, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. GC. A. work, philanthropie and re- 
form work of all kinds in our cities, show 
plainly that the college-trained youth are 
not indifferent to things spiritual, nor given 
to “sitting at ease in Zion.” 


NEEDS OF SMALL TOWNS 


If, to those who return to small towns and 
villages, equal freedom were given, they, too, 
would meet the demand. The small towns 
and villages are in more need of trained 
sociological workers today than are the great 
cities. There is need in such communities 


for unifying the work of the churches, in- 


stituting systematic Bible study and study 
of social conditions, establishing gymna- 
siums, manual training and cooking schools, 
and various forms of wholesome amusement. 

Here is work for the resident college grad- 
uate, if he or she were allowed to do it, and 
given the necessary moral support and finan- 
cial backing. ‘There would then be no cause 
for complaint of such young men and 
women on the score of indifference. All 
this is truly Christian work. The time has 
undoubtedly come when we must reorganize 
our church work, change our methods and 
extend our activities in all directions, if we 
would live up to our privileges and opportu- 
nities. 
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Joint Problems of Church and College 


Meeting the Needs of a Critical Period 


Assistant Professor of Modern Language, Grinnell College 


TWO CLASSES OF BELIEVERS 


Long ago Montaigne observed that two 
classes were sincere believers in religious 
truth, the totally unlettered and the pro- 
foundly learned; unbelief was chiefly found, 
he said, among those who had left their nat- 
ural ignorance but had not attained to thor- 
ough knowledge. Bacon, after him, said, 
“A little philosophy turneth the mind to 
atheism, but much philosophy turneth the 
mind again to God.” The great desideratum 
in dealing with the immature college stu- 
dent is patience; give him time to flounder 
through his difficulties and climb out on the 
farther bank, and be not disturbed because 
he speaks the language of his own genera- 
tion, rather than that of his parents. 

Incidentally, if the good old custom of 
family worship were revived, so that the 
boys and girls might grow up familiar with 
the contents of the Bible, they would not be 
so likely to imagine that every scientific or 
sociological theory hitherto unfamiliar to 
them is, of necessity, antagonistic to religious 
truth. Members of college Bible classes 
often remark at the end of a course, as well 
as at frequent intervals during its progress, 
“I’m so glad I took this work; I never had 
a connected idea of that part of Bible his- 
tory before.” 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL STILL LIVES 
(From Leslie’s) 


Are things going to the bad when General 
Secretary Marion Lawrance is able to re- 
port to the International Sunday School 
Convention in San Francisco a Sunday 
school attendance in this country only a few 
thousands short of fifteen millions? Since 
the last convention, three years ago, the in- 
crease in enrollment has been 1,4381,006— 
itself not a bad sign. In the numerous new 
organizations being planned for the church, 
the Sunday school remains the best as well 
as the oldest, rightly styled the strong right 
arm of the church. ‘‘Long may it wave!” 


EVOLUTION OF FARM TEACHING 


(Journal of Hducation) 


It has been a delight to see the evolution 
of teaching for the farm. In one normal 
school we have watched the evolution: 

In 1900 they called it ‘‘Applied Botany.” 

In 1902 it was ‘‘Nature Study.” 

In 1906 it was “School’Garden.” 

In 1909 it was “School Agriculture.” 

Now they have a real farm of six acres, 
and the students are learning to run a farm, 
and they study real life in a real way. 
They raise things in the right way. They 
make the farm pay. They develop brain 
power and attain culture as well as a knowl- 
edge of what to do, how to do it and when. 


Progress toward Peace 
(Andrew Carnegie) 


Men no longer eat each other; they no 
longer kill prisoners, or sack cities, or poison 
wells, and men of civilized countries no 
longer buy and sell each other. It is sure 
that there will be many who hear these 
words who will also hear before they take 
their departure that the civilized nations of 
the world have banished the killing of man 


by man as a means of settling international 


disputes. 
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By Grace A. Turkington 


Never was there a time when competition 
in the mere getting of a livelihood and a foot- 
hold on the rung of the ladder was so diffi- 
eult. The outlook, therefore, for the pres- 
ent generation of young people would be 
gloomy indeed, were it not for this fact that 
an unusual amount of attention is being 
given by able men and women to educa- 
tional and vocational problems. The time 
has come when a young man can seek advice 
as to his career and expect something more 
than a “Go West,” or “Study law,” reply. 

The vocation bureau such as exists in 
Boston, New York and other cities is only 
one of the evidences that organized efforts 
are being made to start young folks right. 
Such a bureau is headquarters for the stor- 
ing of information about all kinds of voca- 
tions, and for the distribution of this infor- 
mation as occasion requires. Perhaps only 
our large cities will be able to maintain such 
bureaus, for some considerable expense is 
involved in the getting together of facts and 
keeping information strictly up to date. But 
through the medium of daily and weekly 
papers, monthly magazines and young peo- 
ple’s societies, smaller cities and villages are 
being put in touch with the general move- 
ment. IHven such a conservative home paper 
as the Youth's Companion is beginning to 
devote regularly certain space to the discus- 
sion of bread-winning problems. 

Much real danger exists of course in the 
“special” character of some of the voca- 
tional literature. Vocational advice found 
in periodicals should usually be well diluted 
and thoroughly mixed with the salt of com- 
mon sense before taking. ‘Two girls from 
the country recently came to Boston to learn 
manicuring and hair-dressing in order to 
start in business for themselves. They had 
been influenced to this step by the glowing 
accounts which they had read somewhere 
about the ease with which money was to be 
made by such work. One girl spent all her 
money and went back to the country; the 
other one is working at a bare living wage 
in a large “parlor.” All because they had 
believed just what they read! Advice from 
whatever source should be supplemented by 
an independent investigation. 

From the very first the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston has emphasized the need of mak- 
ing public school teachers efficient counsel- 
lors. This means, of course, adding to the 
responsibilities of the often overworked 
teachers, but a teacher who really wishes to 
be an influence for good in the lives of her 
pupils will welcome the opportunity. Last 
winter a special course of late afternoon 
lectures and instruction was given in Boston 
for those teachers who wished to become vo- 
cational helpers. The association of school- 
masters of the city has also had a special 
committee to keep in close touch with the 
bureau. 

Just to know what the teachers in one 
city are trying to do should and does prove 
a genuine inspiration to others. One young 
woman, a college graduate, who is teaching 
. in a small New Hampshire town, has be- 
come interested in helping her pupils in this 
way, and is enlisting her home friends to 
aid in solving her perplexing problems. ‘Do 
find out,” she wrote, “what earthly chance 
there is for a girl whose only talent is for 
telling stories. I don’t mean lies. This girl 
is hopeless in her studies, but she fastens 
onto everything that will make a good story, 
and she certainly can dress it up and tell it 
beautifully.” 

The need which this teacher has found of 
calling upon friends to assist her is sugges- 
tive of the co-operation that is necessary to 


accomplish the greatest good. The Boston 
bureau is glad to give information and advice 
to any one from anywhere, but when possi- 
ble, a teacher, parent, or friend will do well 
to get the desired information and sugges- 
tions from some friend who cannot only in- 
quire of the bureau but can personally get 
first-hand data from business men and in- 
stitutions. 

I know of nothing to better illustrate the 
possibilities for individual work along these 
lines than to tell briefly what one young 
woman has done. Ten years ago she came 
to the city from a small country town. She 
went into governess work, and because she 
was the kind of person that does everything 
well, she succeeded and after a time secured 
a position on fifteen dollars a week with a 
wealthy family. She studied thoroughly the 
children under her, the father and mother, 
and the servants as well, so that she knew 
better than the mistress of the house how 
best to get on with the different departments 
of the household. For a number of years 
she gave all her energy to her work, wonder- 
ing what the future held for her. 

One day she met a woman whose “hobby” 
was helping young people get started in their 
wage-earning, and this chance meeting gave 
her the suggestion which she needed to make 
her life purposeful and worth while. She 
was the oldest of a large family, which she 
had helped generously with her earnings. 
Now she came to see that the greatest sery- 
ice she could render the home was to help 
train the younger brothers and sisters for 
their life work. 

The tale of what she has accomplished 
single-handed reads like a story, and proves 
conclusively that most things are possible if 
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persistence, enthusiasm and courage are bent 
to the task. She aimed high for her family 
and has made it live up to her high stand- 
ards. One brother is in college doing honor 
work; one sister has become a successful 
private secretary; another is being trained 
for social service work. In doing for others 
she has called attention to her own ability, 
and a physician whom she consulted as to 
how a sister could best fit herself for a cer- 
tain position was so impressed by her en- 
ergy and unselfishness that he not only 
helped the sister but found an opening in a 
much larger field of work for her. 

One of the most practical bits of work 
being done along vocational lines is the in- 
vestigation which the Boston Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union is conduct- 
ing into actual conditions and opportunities 
for young people in the different trades and 
occupations. Of course conditions differ 
widely in different localities, but the result 
of any systematic investigation of this kind 
is suggestive and helpful. 

For a long time we have been deploring 
the seeming waste of talent and energy of 
college graduates, especially during their 
first years of earning. The evidence at hand 
has shown that college training often failed 
to develop either a knowledge of the stu- 
dent’s abilities or the means of applying 
them. Now, college bureaus are rapidly 
being organized with the twofold purpose of 
helping impecunious students through col- 
lege and starting college graduates right. 
In one institution such a bureau is being 
developed by a young man who has been 
only a few years out of college, but has had 
unusual opportunities to know conditions 
and to study young men and young women. 

A few months ago a convention of women 
deans was called to consider the question of 
better preparing college girls for self-sup- 
port. And I might continue to multiply 
instances which show that the whole country 
is alert to the necessity of giving our boys 
and girls a better start-off in life. 


Serious Careers for Girl Graduates 
A Plan that May Work a Revolution in Settlement Work 


By Eleanor Hope Johnson 


Vice-president College Settlements Association 


For some years past the College Settle- 
ments Association has offered fellowships, 
to be used in the investigation of some spe- 
cial sociological question, to the graduates 
of those» women’s colleges which agreed to 
co-operate with it in raising the money 
needed for the stipend. Much valuable in- 
formation has been collected by these fel- 
lows, some of whom have been trained 


‘through this means to fill positions of real 


responsibility. When these fellowships were 
first offered, little was being done in the 
field of research, and in the words of a head- 
worker in a well-known settlement; “these 
fellowships have paved the way for a very 
wide work, and it would be easy to trace 
some of the best work that has been done in 
investigation and research to the impulse 
given by the College Settlements Associa- 
tion fellowships.” 

Miss Frances Kellor of the New York Im- 
migration Commission, -was one of the first 
fellows; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, now doing 
research work under the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, in occupations and wages of working 
women, held the fellowship for two years. 
Papers have been written by the fellows on 
various phases of employment for women 
and girls, on the relation of the public 
school training to employment for the girls 
who leave school between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen, and on other subjects of 
equal value. 

The Association lately came to believe that 
the field of investigation proper has been 


very thoroughly taken up by the School of 
Philanthropy, the Sage Foundation and 
other agencies which have more adequate 
facilities than has the Association for super- 
vising and rendering effective such investi- 
gations, On the other hand, it more and 
more clearly recognized the real need for a 
thorough training in settlement work, such 
as has been in the past denied to all but 
those who are financially independent and 
thus able to volunteer their services; and 
that while there is a growing demand on 
the part of the settlements for trained 
workers, a carefully planned and supervised 
course in settlement training has not yet 
been provided. 

In the early days of settlement work, 
training and practical experience were not 
considered necessary. What one needed was 
the desire to be a good neighbor, sympathy 
and the wisdom and tact which arise from 
the right kind of sympathy. These quali- 
ties are still indispensable, indeed, most im- 
portant of all; but with the professionalizing 
of all forms of social work comes the need 
for the settlements to take a more definite 
stand, and to require the systematic gather- 
ing of facts and keeping of records which 
other agencies have introduced, and so make 
the knowledge which can only be gained 
through actual living in a neighborhood and 
coming into friendly relations with the peo- 
ple there, of the greatest value. 

Therefore all who are interested in settle- 
ment work, who feel that it is, when all is 
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said and done, the most rewarding form of 
social work, and who are in touch with its 
needs, believe that besides the primary req- 
uisites of devotion, sympathy and under- 
standing, we must demand that future resi- 
dents be trained in neighborhood visiting, 
club work and the gathering and keeping of 
records. ‘The Association, accordingly, has 
given up offering fellowships in research and 
is at present urging the colleges to co-oper- 
ate with it in establishing Fellowships in 
Settlement Training. A sort of training 
called a scholarship had been given for some 
years, but this amounted simply to living 
in the settlement and carrying on the daily 
duties imposed by such residence. It was 
felt by many of the college people that this 
course was not outlined with sufficient care, 
and we ourselves felt that it should be pos- 
sible to connect it with the work in eco- 
nomics in the colleges. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PHILANTHROPY 


We have attempted, therefore, to put these 
new fellowships on the same scholarly basis 
as the former fellowships for research, by 
allying ourselves with the School of Philan- 
thropy in New York and the School for 
Social Workers in Boston, both of which 
have been cordial in their offers of co-oper- 
ation. The course includes the lectures at 
either one of these schools—the same num- 
ber of hours as is required for any student; 
but instead of the field work arranged by the 
schools for their other students, such work 


_ is done by the fellow in the settlement in 


which it is understood she shall be a resi- 
dent, and under the direction of the head 
worker and the fellowships committee. To 
make sure that this field work may be as 
thorough and systematic a training as that 
arranged by the schools for their training in 
charity organization work, for instance, we 
have outlined a course which has been ac- 
cepted as practicable by the head workers 
and which has seemed to the committee to 
co-ordinate the field work in the settlements, 
the school lectures and the work done at 
college in economics. We have also carried 
this co-ordination still further in requiring 
that an applicant shall have had at least 
one year of economics while in college. 

The Association has had in its list of Fel- 
lows, graduates of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Cornell, Smith, Swarthmore and Wellesley. 
The colleges at present co-operating are 
Barnard, Smith, Swarthmore, Wells and 
Wellesley. 

It may be of interest to readers of The 
Congregationalist to know that the president 
of .the Association is Mrs. Lucius H. 
Thayer of Portsmouth, N. H., wife of the 
pastor of First Church. 

New York City. 


Educational News Notes 


Last year Oberlin had the highest enroll- 
ment in its history, 2,035. 


The fund of half a million sought by the 


trustees of Oberlin has been practically 


raised. 


Michel Charles Diehl, professor of By- 
zantine history at the Sorbonne, has been 


appointed exchange professor at Harvard 
- for 1911-12. 


Hereafter the College of Political Hcon- 
omy of George Washington University will 
require only a high school diploma as a re- 
quirement for entrance. 


The way is clear for a new gymnasium at 
Bowdoin. The attempt to raise $100,000 for 
it brought in pledges of over $105,000, the 
faculty alone giving $2,600. 


The class of 1861 at Mt. Holyoke made 
the remarkable record at its recent reunion 
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of having present twenty-two of the thirty- 
nine living members out of a membership of 
sixty-six. ‘ 


] 


Sixty-five Chinese students will come to 
the United States in August to enter our 
colleges. Their expenses will be paid from 
the Boxer indemity returned by the United 
States. 


A college seminary for the training of 
missionary priests in the United States has 
the approval of the Pope. The plan was 
put forward by Rev. Anthony Walsh of Bos- 
ton and Rey. Fr, Pierce of North Carolina. 


Resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
conference of Maine school superintendents 
approve the promotion of industrial and vo- 
cational training, especially in agriculture, 
for the rural schools. They believe that 


PROF. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


The new national commissioner of edu- 
cation is Professor Claxton of the chair 
of education at the University of Tennes- 
see, succeeding Dr. Hlmer H. Brown, who 
has become chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. He is a graduate of that univer- 
sity and of Johns Hopkins and has studied 
in Germany and Sweden. He has been a 
teacher, principal and superintendent of 
schools in Tennessee and North Carolina; 
he has been editor of the Atlantic BHdu- 
cational Journal and the North Carolina 
Journal of Education, also professor of 
education in the State Normal College for 
Women at Gainsboro, N. C. For nine 
years Professor Claxton has conducted 
the Summer School of the South at the 
University of Tennessee. The majority of 
Tennessee’s public high schools were es- 
tablished under his personal direction 
and his influence among the people was 
an important factor in revising the state 
school laws and properly financing the 
schools. Professor Claxton is regarded 
by educators as a strong executive of high 
ideals and character. 


special provision should be made to prepare 
teachers for rural school work. 


Over two million dollars a year income 
has been provided for the University of 
Illinois. The state legislature has appro- 
priated $3,519,300 for the use of the uni- 
versity the next two years and has provided 
a mill tax in the future. The latter will 
yield about $2,225,000. 


Quite-a stir has been made over the fact 
that the expenses of the University of Wis- 
consin have risen from $393,743 in 1894 to 
$1,797,920. The university has 4,500 stu- 
dents and a teaching corps of 395. With 
4,046 students and 618 teachers Harvard 
has spent over $2,600,000 a year. 


The National Catholic Hducational Asso- 
ciation, at its recent convention, adopted 
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resolutions favoring the establishment of a 
church high school system. Attack was 
made on the Carnegie Foundation “as a 
menace to the intellectual and moral well- 
being of the American people,” as “irre- 
sponsible” and as “aiming at the de-Chris- 
tianizing of education in the country.” 


Summer schools for poor children in New 
York City are being conducted in thirty cool 
church basements and parish houses. The 
attendance is expected to reach 15,000. 
There is a two-hour session five days a 
week. Girls from Wellesley, Barnard, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr and other colleges teach 
singing and other accomplishments, while 
young college men teach basket making, 
weaving, hammock making and other useful 
arts. 


The Chicago public school board is bound 
to suppress secret societies in the high 
schools, if possible. Next September every 
student will be required to sign an agree- 
ment not to join a fraternity. George Ade 
has become serious on this question and 
using his influence to back up the school 
board. Ade is an ex-grand consul of the 
college fraternity Sigma Chi but finds no 
legitimate place for such things in high 
school. 


The movement for public school better- 
ment in Pittsburg is well under way. A 
year ago seventy teachers of the city were 
sent to summer schools and the school year 
following showed a gain in enthusiasm and 
efficiency as a result. This year one hun- 
dred and thirty-five teachers share the sum- 
mer school privilege. The expenses are paid 
from the income of $250,000 provided by a 
generous friend of education. A surplus 
provides for a vocational bureau that looks 
after boys and girls who have to leave 
school early to earn a livelihood, and a hos- 
pital school that is doing good work in the 
study of defective children. 


The American International College at 
Springfield, Mass., had nineteen different 
nationalities represented among its students 
last year. Many of the students are grad- 
uates of the higher institutions of learning 
in the Old World. They come to learn 
English and take the courses in American 
citizenship, and a considerable number are 
becoming leaders of their people in this coun- 
try, thus helping to solve the immigration 
problem. The new president, succeeding the 
late Dr. Mallary, is Chester S. McGown, 
who was formerly in Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tarial work, for five years in Boston. The 
institution was never on so sound a busi- 
ness footing as now. 


Anatolia College in Turkey has 207 living 
alumni from its first twenty-two classes, 
of whom about ten per cent. are ministers, 
twenty-five per cent. are teaching, nearly 
twenty-five per cent. have helped to lay the 
foundations of medical science in Turkey, 
and full forty per cent. are occupied in 
various business callings. Graduates who 
have studied in America have’ almost in- 
variably taken creditable rank. During the 
first decade of the institution almgst all 
the students were Armenians; then the 
Greeks increased to almost equal numbers. 
A few years ago two Russian students stole 
over from across the Black Sea. Now there 
are more than thirty Russians from the Cau- 
casus, while Servians, Persians, Georgians 
and other nationalities begin to furnish con- 
tingents. Hitherto the graduates have had 
little to do with legal or political occupa- 
tions, owing to the conditions of Moham- 
medan government. Now several of the 
recent alumni have entered the Imperial 
Law School in Constantinople. 
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Campus and Upper School 


In School Days 


Saint John’s, Manlius, where Military Training supplements the purely Academic 
One of the Government’s “ Distinguished Institutions ’’ 


OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIPR may 

not perhaps claim a place with the 

great poets, and yet there is so sweet 

a human touch in his poetry that he 
has won his way into all hearts. Many of 
us remember the quaint little poem, “In 
School Days,” beginning: 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning. 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 

Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official, 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife’s carved initial. 

The charcoal frescoes on the walls, 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 

The feet that creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing.” 


The rest of the poem tells of the love and 
loyalty of a little maid, ‘Sher brown eyes 
full of grieving’ who yielded her rightful 
place, as maidens will, to one whom “her 
childish favor singled.” 

One of the finest assets of our American 
life is the “‘schoolhouse by the road,’ with 
its emblem of liberty and light floating on 
the flagstaff without the door. It is a some- 
what far cry from the little public school- 
Youse and its elementary teaching, through 
the preparatory school to the college and the 
university with their more comprehensive 
eurricula. ‘That our ancestors recognized 
the need for education is amply proved by 
the early foundation of the Colleges of Wil- 
liam and Mary, of Harvard, of Yale and 
others. It was not enough that homesteads 
and meeting houses should be provided for 
the early colonists, there must be schools 
and foundations for higher eulture or the 
lessons of religious and _ political liberty 
learned by them under bitter persecution 


By John A. Offord 


could not be passed on to succeeding genera- 
tions. Whatever may justly be said by way 
of criticism of some present-day institutions 
of dur commercial and social life, it cannot 
be charged that Americans have neglected 
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to provide ample scope in matters of edu- 
cation so that the youth of both sexes may 
secure at least an average amount of school 
training. The system has never been al- 
lowed to deteriorate but always eager ‘for 
something better those responsible for the 
teaching of the young have builded all along 
better and better facilities and have laid 


broader and broader avenues leading to a 
fuller culture until our grammar and high 
schools all over the land offer opportunities 
undreamed of in the earlier days. 

The school mentioned at thé head of this 
article is primarily a preparatory school for 
boys. Its ideals are high and its every en- 
deavor is to inculeate them in the, minds 
and hearts of the boys so that to do less 
than strive to reach them would be disgrace 
alike to faculty and students. Saint John’s, 
Manlius, was founded by Bishop Hunting- 
ton in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine. This good man, whose character and 
ambitions were stamped upon the early life 
of the school, would, it may well be imag- 
ined, rejoice to ‘know that the same whole- 
some atmosphere prevails there as in his 
own day. He knew that the prime requisite, 
without which book learning is of little 
value, is character building. It is a trite 
saying perhaps that this in itself comprises 
real education, but its truth is so vital and 
fundamental that it will bear repeating. 
The character of the boy when he turns his 
back upon the school and enters college or 
takes up professional or business life is the 
most important consideration. If his char- 
acter is so molded and fixed that he may be 
depended upon to make use of his knowledge 
for his own highest development and for the 
good of his fellows then the aim of Saint 
John’s has met fulfillment in his ease. Of 
course those in charge of the school recog- 
nize the absolute necessity for a Christian 
character as no other will carry a man 
safely amid the temptations of our complex 
civilization or help him to resist the specious 
arguments that are advanced to make that 
appear right which will not stand under the 
test of true spiritual insight. 
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To the regular and complete academic 
courses at Saint John’s is added the military 
system, not put first but subservient to and 
supplementing the teaching, thus taking its 
proper place and there allowed to work the 
beneficial results which have always been 
found to follow its wise application. Writ- 
ing of first-class military schools, President 
Nicolls of the Mc- 
Cormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 
among other things, 
said, ‘My experi- 
ence with military 
schools of the first 
class is such as 
justifies me ‘in 
speaking of them 
in terms of highest 
commendation,” and 
again he said, “I 
am fully persuaded 
that such schools 
rightly | conducted 
have an important 
place in the general 
scheme of educa- 
tion.” 

There may well 
be appended. to the 
above the words of 
Colonel Larned, a 
recognized author- 
ity on education 
from a ‘military 
viewpoint. He 
contends that “the 
military school 
trains for charac- 
ter and for the 
state. It systematically develops the body, 
and it educates the mind along a consistent 
line for the double purpose of clear thinking 
and effective practical work. It exercises 
the character in discipline of action; habits 
of subordination to lawful authority, strict 
personal accountability for word and act; 
truth-telling; integrity 
and fidelity to trust; 
simplicity of life; cour- 
age. It places the service 
of others above the serv- 
ice of self, as the ideal 
of life. It is, therefore, 
essentially a school of 
character, and in _ its 
genius this function is 
supreme, for in charac- 
ter lies the highest poten- 
tiality of accomplishment 
in the military as in every 
walk of life.’ And in 
connection with this tes- 
timony the following 
opinion of a graduate of 

- Saint John’s as expressed 
to the writer, is of espe- 
cial value. “The military 
training of Saint John’s 
is beneficial in after life. 
The punctuality one 
learns is never forgotten. 
It teaches self-control, 
and when a boy becomes 
an officer, he is thrown more or less upon 
his own responsibility and has to think and 
act quickly. This tends to give him assur- 
ance and brings him forward much more 
than were he at a school where all he has 
to do is to get his. lessons for his classes.” 

The military discipline was adopted at 

Saint John’s entirely for the purpose of 
‘bringing out in the students the virtues of 
obedience to authority, restraint and self 
control, without which no one, man or boy, 
can be his best self, Saint John’s does not 
exist primarily as a feeder for the army, 
although the school has so thoroughly car- 
ried out the requirements, that it ranks 
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et among those few stamped by the government 


as “distinguished institution.” But if this 
status, gratifying as it is, were all, Saint 
_ John’s would not be even measurably ful- 
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filling its high mission. The School exists 
that the boys may be well taught and well 
trained and to this end the military system 
is an adjunct, which, in its working, has 
proved eminently successful. By its employ- 


ment, whether a young man is looking for- 
ward to a professional or business life, his 
chances of ‘success in whatever calling he 


follows are greatly enhanced by the posses- 
sion of soldierly habits. General William 
Verbeck is at the head of the school. He 
has had sufficient military experience to 
properly estimate its value, but he does not 
by any means place it first. Many people 
imagine that a military school is a sort of 


reformatory for unruly boys whose parents 


are unable*to control them. Such an idea is 
the furthest removed from Saint John’s that 
it is possible to conceive of. To enter this 
school a boy must have already shown him- 
self worthy to enjoy its privileges. When 
once there he will find an atmosphere con- 
genial only to those who mean to do right. 
No “cad,” to use an old schoolboy term, will 
find house room at Saint John’s. The wait- 
ing list is long, and this sometimes affords 
an opportunity for entrance before some al- 
ready on the list, for so anxious is General 
Verbeck to maintain the high standard of the 
school, that a boy especially qualified may 
secure entrance before others who have pre- 
viously registered. 

The pursuance of this policy has resulted 
in gathering together a band of young men 
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who are splendid companions for each other, 
and the fine esprit de corps of the school is 
safe in their hands. It is the boys them- 
selves who, placed upon their honor, are re- 
sponsible almost wholly for the general dis- 
cipline of the school. To put young men 
into such a position is to make them accus- 
tomed to assume responsibility and to exer- 
cise initiative, two 
of the most im- 
portant things in 
every day life. 

Ruskin says: 
“Man’s power is 
active, progressive, 
defensive. He is 
eminently the doer, 
the creator, the 
discoverer, the de- 
fender. His intel- 
lect is for specula- 
tion and invention ; 
his energy for ad- 
venture, for war 
and for conquest, 
wherever war is 
just, wherever con- 
quest is necessary. 
ae ne wma A 
his rough work in 
open world, must 
encounter all peril 
and trial.” How 
can a young man 
or a boy be better 
prepared to “en- 
counter all peril 
and trial,’’ to ‘“en- 
dure as a good sol- 
dier, and having 
done all, to stand,” than by the sympathetic 
and continuous oversight of specially picked 
teachers, by the cultivation of manly honor, 
by the inculeation of habits of obedience and 
of respect for authority and by the constant 
upholding before him of worthy ideals, while 
at the same time his mind is being stored 
with the knowledge of the 
schools. 

Of course the military 
and athletic features of 
the school life run largely 
together. The former in- 
eludes both cavalry and 
infantry practice and 
both are intensely en- 
joyed by the boys. The 
writer has watched these 
fellows and can testify to 
their bearing and behav- 
ior. They are real boys 
but not lacking in cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly in- 
stincts. The very atmos- 
phere of ‘the school makes 
them precise and careful 
in their work and the 
training they receive sets 
them up physically and 
bestows strength and 
vigor, apparent in their 
carriage and general de- 
portment. 

Saint John’s is located 
at Manlius, N. Y., near Syracuse, a delight- 
ful open country, where all out-of-door ad- 
vantages may be enjoyed, and the school pos- 
sesses a splendid record for health. Indeed, 
there are probably few that can show so 
clean a bill. Saint John’s is a monument to 
the foresight of its venerable founder and a 
constant object lesson of what may be done 
by having a definite aim and the determina- 
tion to accomplish it. 

A catalogue of the school may be obtained 
for the asking, but it is modest in its claims, 
and parents may well read between the lines 
and determine upon the selection of Saint 
John’s for their boys with the utmost confi- 
dence. They may rest assured that good prep- 
aration will there be afforded for meeting the 
requirements of the future which bid fair to 
be more exacting even than those of today. 
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Changed Leadership for the N. E. A. 


San Francisco Meeting Brings Climax of Unrest 


By A. E. Winship 


Editor Journal of Education 


An important meeting of the National 
Education Association closed its session on 
July 14. For better or worse the Associa- 
tion has entered upon an entirely new ca- 
reer. The fiftieth annual meeting at St. 
Paul in 1912 will have in its management 
none of those who have dominated its affairs 
for the past sixteen years. 

This transference of power began quietly 
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Supermtendent of Chicago's public schools who presided at 
the San Francisco convention, the first woman to be 


elected to this 


MRS. 


s high office of the 


at Denver two years ago, proceeded some- 
what tragically at Boston last year and has 
ended in a complete triumph at San Fran- 
cisco. 

A group of men who have been dissatis- 
fied with affairs have been skirmishing 
harmlessly for ten years, but in Boston they 
were not in sympathy with the activities in 
which the women took so’ active a part, but 
during the year all dissatisfied elements 
among the men as well as the women formed 
an alliance which was not only irresistible 
at San Francisco, but will be for years to 
come. The women can do as they please 
when they please because they are always 
more than four-fifths of the members. 
There has never been a time in the half 
century when they could not have taken 
possession of affairs had they chosen. 

But the newness is not in the polities of 
the Association chiefly. Entirely independ- 
ent of the unrest which has been growing 


here, as in national politics, the conditions | 


have been changing. 


mark, more than half of them were Cali- 
fornians, and many of the others were “ex- 
cursionists’” who paid their $2 membership 
fee for the validation of their tickets. From 
east of St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas City 
are thirty-one states, but only five state 
superintendents, five 
presidents, six normal school principals and 
eight superintendents of cities of more than 
20,000 were present. 


That this is not due to the distance is | 


clearly shown in the fact that the superin- 
tendents of Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 


Seattle and Spokane were not at San Fran-- 


cisco. This is not sudden, though its cul- 
mination is quite startling. 

There is a mid-winter meeting of the 
superintendents which has come to include 
collegians and normal school men. At this 
meeting at Mobile last March were ten times 
as many prominent men from the above 
thirty-one states as were at San Francisco. 


INDIGESTION, all its aceomne ny ing discomforts, 
quickly relieved by Dyspeplets leasant sugar-coated 
tablets. 10c. 


university or college | 


Although the attend- | 
ance at San Francisco passed the 10,000 | 


Another factor entering into this new 
condition is the evolution of the state meet- 
ings, of which there were twenty-five this 
year, and sectional state meetings, of which 
there are more than twenty-five. Each of 
these fifty Associations has as attractive a 
program as has the National Education 
Association. There was only one person on 
the San Francisco program who has not 
been on several state programs, and she was 
from England or she, too, would have been. 
These State Associations put into their pro- 
grams from $2,000 to $6,000, while the Na- 
tional Education Association pays not even 
the expenses of its American speakers and 
only a part of the expenses of one foreign 
speaker annually. Such competition makes 
it impossible to attract a crowd a long dis- 
tance merely by the program. 

With all of these conditions confronting 
a new official equipment, there is much in- 
terest in the developments. This would not 
be so serious but for the fact that the ex- 
penses are from $25,000 to $35,000 a year. 
In 1910 they were $30,000 and in 1911 they 
are $35,000. The income on the Permanent 
Fund of nearly $200,000 is but a drop in 
the bucket. The annual membership fee of 
$2 is indispensable, and this is dependent 
largely upon the size of the meeting. 

It is needless to say that California’s 
welcome was most hearty and its hospitality 
remarkable. All in all Californians broke 
all records in this regard. Heretofore the 
Boston meeting of 1903 has held the record, 
but even this was surpassed by California 
in 1911. 

It has been my privilege to be at nearly 
every meeting of the National Education 
Association for the last quarter of a century 
and more, and frequently since 1869, so that 
every change is watched with interest, and 
this transformation has the deepest signifi- 
cance. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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China, Crockery 
and Glass 


Everything in these lines from the 
ordinary, through the middle values 
up to the costly specimens. 

In sets, or parts of sets, also banquet 
services, matchings to old sets, etc. 

China and Glass made with initial 
letters, monograms, crests, etc., made 
to order, for presentation pieces. (See 
third floor exhibit.) 

Current importations constantly arriv- 
ing; the past ten days we have landed 
the following in steamer “ Franconia” 
from Liverpool, 81 packages; “ Dev- 
onian”’ 72 packages, the “ Menominee” 
from Antwerp, 63 packages; the “ Bos- 

a”’ from Hamburg, 147 packages; the 
‘“Matoppo” from Hong Kong, 16 
packages, and the “ Muncaster Castle” 
from Japan, 19 packages; adding to old 
stock patterns as well as new designs 
from the best known foreign potteries, 
comprising the attractive novelties to be 
found in the best china shops of London, 

Paris and Berlin. We have also lines of 
the best domestic potteries and glass 
houses. 


Jones, McDuffee 
Bi Stratton, Co. | 


s, WHOLESALE a 


ee Franklin St., Boston 


Near sWashington and Summer Sts. 


7 300 
4 Vears After! 


Ready in 


THE 71917 BIBLE 


‘Being 


The Authorized 


Version of 1677 


With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 


OTHER 


A New System of Collected References. 


F. EATURES A New System of Paragraphs. 


The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine White and 


the Famous Oxford India Papers. 


From $1.25 upwards. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION 


SEES EEE See 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 35 west 3309 oa ew York 


29 July 1911 


Nuts. 


Foreign Missions at 
Northfield 


Following a period of intense heat, who 
could go to school for a week in July to 
study foreign missions? To most of those 
who had arranged to attend the Summer 
School for Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies courage came to take the risk, and 
no small part of the reward was a week of 
great comfort, July 14-21, on the beautiful 
Northfield campus—beautiful still, even 
though the grass was brown and slippery. 

Four hundred and thirty-eight registered, 
representing eleven denominations, and many 
more attended various meetings in the Audi- 
torium. ‘There were 114 Congregationalists, 
including sixty girls in the Aloha Camp, 
under Miss Calder’s care. The Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Methodists also had 
camps, with such an attendance of young 
women as there has never been before. Mrs. 
W. R. Moody’s welcome made everybody feel 
at home, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody’s ad- 
dress at the opening service struck the key- 
note for advance along lines which should 
follow the Jubilee gatherings. 

Bible study was conducted each morning 
by Dr. W,.H. Griffith Thomas of Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, who drew interesting and 
profitable lessons from Paul’s missionary 
journey. In the unavoidable absence of 
Mrs. Montgomery, it was a piece of good 
fortune which secured as the daily lecturer 
on the text-book, “The Light of the World,” 


FALSE HUNGER 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble 
Corrected by Good Food. 


There is, with some forms of stomach 
trouble, an abnormal craving for food which 
is frequently mistaken for a “good appe- 
tite.” A lady teacher writes from Carth- 
age, Mo., to explain how with good food she 
dealt with this sort of hurtful hunger. 

“T have taught school for fifteen years, 
and up to nine years ago had good, average 
health. Nine years ago, however, my health 
began to fail, and continued to grow worse 
steadily, in spite of doctor’s prescriptions, 
and everything I could do. During all this 
time my appetite continued good, only the 
more I ate the more I wanted to eat—I was 
always hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my breakdown 
were a distressing nervousness and a loss 
of flesh. The nervousness *tvw so bad that 
finally it amounted ¢¢ «tual prostration. 
Then came stomach ‘:onhies, which were 
very painful, constipation which brought on 
piles, dyspepsia and severe nervous head- 
aches. 

“The doctors seemed powerless to help 
me, said I was overworked, and at last urged 
me to give up teaching, if I wished to save 
my life. 

“But this I could not do. I kept on at 
it as well as I could, each day growing more 
wretched, my will-power alone keeping me 
up, till at last a good angel suggested that I 


- try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from that 


day to this I have found it delicious, always 
appetizing and satisfying. 

“TI owe my restoration to health to Grape- 
My weight has returned and for 
more than two years I have been free from 
the nervousness, constipation, piles, head- 
aches and all the ailments that used to pun- 
ish me so, and have been able to work freely 
and easily.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of -human 
interest. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


by Robert H. Speer, Dr. A. J. Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board, whose large experiences, 
opportunities for observation and study 
turned to fine account in his treatment of 
the six chapters. Miss Mary ©. Peacock 
taught a normal class, and when Mrs. Silver 
was detained by sudden illness in her family, 
Mrs. W. H. Farmer proved herself quite 
equal to the emergency, as each morning she 
met a large company in the Auditorium and 
gave helpful suggestions for the use of the 
text-book where much or little time might 
be given to study. Miss Calder also had a 
class of girls who took up “Western Women 
in Hastern Lands.” 

At the missionary rally Sunday evening 
eighteen missionaries from different coun- 
tries were presented, eight of whom made 
brief addresses. The interdenominational 
fellowship and work was beautiful, the one 
time of separation being the hour of denom- 
inational rallies. Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawk- 
ins and others led the ‘“‘Methods” hour with 
variety of suggestion for varied organiza- 
tions. Round Top had its sunset gatherings, 
and the evening services in the Auditorium 
were rich in opportunity as missionaries 
from many lands told of their special work. 
Among them were the Misses Baldwin, soon 
to return to Micronesia; Mrs. Chauncey 
Goodrich of Peking and Mrs. Knapp of 
Harpoot. Dr. Ferguson of Madras spoke 
one evening and Dr. Hamblen of Yokohama 
another. 

“The World in Northfield,’ announced on 
the program for four afternoons, was a pres- 
entation in five tents of life and mission 
work in Turkey, India, China, Japan and 
Micronesia, when the missionaries with the 
aid of others made very real scenes which 
had not been familiar to some who looked 
and listened. These tents, with the girls in 
costume tripping about the lawn, made a 
picturesque scene with a significance which 
will not be forgotten. As Mrs. Ferguson of 
India said, “Forget the show but remember 
the lesson.” The girls’ choir, trained by 
Miss Hlsie Hand, sang with musical voice 
and reverent spirit, and on the last evening, 
when a hundred of them, dressed as if from 
mission lands, bearing palms in their hands, 
marched up the aisles of the Auditorium to 
the seats behind the platform and sang the 


closing processional from the pageant, 
Darkness and Light, many a heart re- 
sponded with song and prayer. E. H. S. 


Prophecies about Christian 


Science 


When the great Mother Church at Boston 
was new, a Roman Catholic priest was dis- 
covered regarding it with the greatest appre- 
ciation and satisfaction. ‘In fifty years,” he 


said, ‘“‘it will belong to us or to the Episco- 


palians. "I‘would make a grand cathedral!” 
Mark Twain took the other view; he ex- 
pected its permanence. These are only proph- 
ecies, of course. Of one thing only may we 
be sure. Now that this immense personality 
has gone, the Church will change in one di- 
rection or the other. The late Stetson re- 
volt, crushed, as was the old rebellion of 
Josephine Woodbury, by sheer power of 
Mrs. Hddy’s personality, was only a surface 
indication of several private ambitions which 
smolder beneath. If the Church, helped by 
its financial strength, remains intact, its doc- 
trine may swing toward that deification of 
Mrs. Eddy which she herself always deplored 
—and always suggested. Or it may swing 
toward a more liberal interpretation of her 
hazy but still tangible central doctrine. It 
may break up into sects. It may, as increas- 
ing skill and knowledge in medicine destroy 
its best practical reason for being, fade away 
as the Shakers faded. Or it may gradually 
separate itself from the medical annex and 
become purely a religion— Will Irwin, in 
Collier’s Weekly. 
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ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


LOUR 


4 
AVOID MEAT IN HOT WEATHER 


EAT HOME MADE BREAD, 


Muffins, ete., made of Franklin Mills Entire 
Wheat Flour. With milk it takes the place of 
meat and contains more nourishment. Write 
fer free copy of 


FRANKLIN COOK BOOK 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Wants 


Wanted, pastor for a small country church. Salary 
not over $500, and parsonage. Apply at once to Box 46, 
Hillsboro Center, N. H. 


Wanted a place for a boy of 15 to work for his board 
and go to high school. Best references. Address I.C., 
13 Market Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


Secretary to Minister and Church. Several years’ 
experience. Best of references. Address Secretary, 
care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, woman to take charge of cooking and giris’ 
work in Missionary School for Mountain White People, 
Grandview,Tenn. Address A. V.Woodworth,Cheshire, Ct. 


Tourists will find pleasant accommodations, central 
location, at Miss Blake’s, 50-52 Rutland Square, Boston. 
Special care given to ladies traveling alone. Tel. Tre- 
mont 2192-L. 


A Graduated Nurse, wishing to take a rest from 
her secu practice, would like a position to take entire 
care of aninfant. Address D. G., care The Congregation- 
alist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,000 
feet elevation; one of the finest locations in the state; 
open fireplaces, 125-foot piazza and veranda, comfortable 
beds, good table; $7 to $8. Telephone147, S.L. Marden. 


For Adoption, a bright, attractive orphan boy, 7 
years of age. Is very obedient, orderly and lovable. 
‘Would like to correspond with Christian people looking 
oes such a child to adopt. Address Box 864, Boxford, 

ass. 


Religious Studies for Laymen. First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, postpaid, 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


Experienced Christian Worker, college and 
theological seminary graduate, desires position of re- 
sponsibility in office of some religious or philanthropic 
organization. Address A. B.C., care The Vongregation- 
alist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Wanted. A well trained and faithful 
pastor, good “mixer” and pulpit orator, 33 years of age, 
desires a change of pastorate. Cannot consider less than 
$1,000 with parsonage. Address Alanco, care The Oon- 
gregationalist, 29, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


An Edueated Gentlewoman, speaking French 
and German, would like position as companion-governess 
to a young woman, or as assistant to dean in a woman’s 
college. Is familiar with collegelife. Best of references. 
M. R. Wiseman, Castile, N.Y. 


Clergymen or clergymenand wives, who contemplate 
visiting Boston, can obtain delightful rooms with excel- 
lent board, permanent or transient, $5 per week. House 
twenty minutes to Boston’s central district. Piazzas, 
grounds, superior air. Address Mt. Greenwood Hall, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Meights, Lunenburg, Wt. No hay fever; 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding magnificent view o 
the White Mountains; good roads; delightful walks; 
fishing; wood stoves for cool evenings; electric ants 
bath; table aunpled from own farm; livery. Booklet. 
A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Wanted, pastoral work by a gentleman with 25 years 
experience in Sunday school and as pastor’s assistant, 
etc. Salary a very secondary consideration. Needy or 
abandoned work with church within radius of 50 miles 
of Boston preferred, Address H., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Desired. A middle-aged minister of 
experience desires a church with parsonage and a few 
acres of land where he can keep a cow, hens, and have 
a good sized garden. A small salary considered, Best 
of recommendations. Address Pastor, care The Congre- 
gationalist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Seoond-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars abeut “ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey, Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


a ES 


Amona the attractive shops in Boston are 
the crockery and china stores. Most of our 
readers visit Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
whether for purchasing or to study the de- 
velopment of the Ceramic art. 


*) 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, JOHN H., recently of Salina, 
Kan., to 8. Bellingham, Wn. Accepts. 

BUTTERFIELD, Ray E., Village, Medway, Mass., 
to Woodhaven, L. I. Accepts. 

CHAMPLIN, FrED’K R., Dedham, Me., to Co- 
tuit, Mass. Accepts. 

Cross, Hpcar W., Oberlin Seminary, to Liv- 
ingston, Mont. Accepts. 

Davies, JoHN L., South, Columbus, 
Marysville, 

DONNELL, ALBERT, recently of Slatersville, R. 
I., to Burlington, Mass. Accepts. 
JOHNSON, CHRISTIAN S., Hankinson, N. 
to Plains and Paradise, Mont. Accepts. 
Keits, WM. P., Hartford Seminary, to Cam- 

bridge, Neb. Accepts. 


5; to 


D., 


MILLER, Paris B., South, Freeport, Me., to 
Agawam, Mass. 
RICHARDSON Jos. B., McKeesport, Pa., to 


First, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Edgerton, Wis., to Fort 


ROBERTS, RUEL W., 
Pierre, S. D. Accepts. 

SanBorN, Epw. §8., BE. Barrington, N. H., to 
Dover, Mass. Accepts. 


Srronc, Davip H., Williamstown, Vt., to Mil- 


ton. 
UpHaM, CLEMENT, Central Lake, Mich., to 
Hersey. Accepts. 

Resignations 


BUTTERFIELD, Ray B., Village, Medway, Mass., 
to take effect Sept. 1. 

Frercu, AARON I., Absarokee, Mont. 

LARABER, JOHN C., S. Dennis, Mass. 

McLean, J. A. H., Seward, Ill. 

RosBerts, RuEL W., Edgerton, 
effect Sept. 1. 


ys:pep-lets 


are not a strong alkali, 


Wis., to take 


like soda mints. Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 


10c. or 50c. box today. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY NEEDS 
YOU NOW 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
ay caters by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. : 


WaRNnR L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical | 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual. welfare of seamen. Has | 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

JoHn B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLARENCE C. _ PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss ©. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN's HoMp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. PB. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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Sanporn, Epw. S., E. Barrington, N. H., after 
nearly four years’ service. 


Ordinations 
Hies, Lovis, 0. South Broadway, Denver, 
Col. Sermon by Rev. F. T. Bayley; other 


parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Pettibone, I. H. 
Humberd, A. 8. Bush, 8S. T. McKinney. 

Sikes, Eric B., o. Geyser, Mont. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. G. J. Powell and E. E. Smith, 
and Miss M. L. Woodberry. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


FABENS—In Salem, July 8, Caroline Au- 
gusta, daughter of the late Benjamin and 
Hannah Stone Fabens, and a member of 
Crombie Street Church, aged 87 yrs.,8 mos., 
27 dys. 


MARY AVERILL PHIPPS 


Died in Waterbury, Ct., July 12, Mary 
Averill Phipps, formerly teacher in art at the 
Free Academy, Norwich, Ct., and later in serv- 
ice of the Connecticut Bible Society. She 
had long been an earnest, devoted worker in 
the various activities of the First Church in 
Waterbury, was president of its Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and faithful in Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor service. Loving and 
lovable, cheerful, patient and trustful of her 
Saviour to the end. 

“What is a little grief on this cold sod 
When my hand clasps the greater hand of 
God.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Homn MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
Mass., July 21-27. 


CONFERENCE FOR RuURAL LmApERS at State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., July 
21-28. 


Tun YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-30. 


SuMMER CONFERENCE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Workers, Northfield, Mass., July 22-29. 


YounG Mern’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Lay- 
MEN’S CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
22-30. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, Fourth 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 
1-10, 


Northfield, 


Young MeEnN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RELI- 
Gious Work CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 


Spconp ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF RURAL SOCIAL 
Workers at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., Aug. 2-4. 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., Aug. 2-6; Silver Lake, N. Y., 
Aug. 5-10; Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 

YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CoN- 


FERENCE OF PASTORS -AND CHRISTIAN WorK- 
ERS, Estes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 


| YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 


Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS, Northfield, Mass., Aug. 4-20. 


SuMMeErR Scuoo, or MprHops ror SwuNpDAyY 
ScHoot Workers, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM, | 


Northfield, Mass., Aug. 11. 


Youna Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

YouNnG Pnropin’s MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 


Briste Stupy Courses anp Specrat Lecrurss, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WORKERS AMONG THR COLORED Prop.n, 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24. 


| Boston. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


National 4 


Boarp OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
Con 


AMBRICAN 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, ; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La St. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and d St., 
New York, N. Y. 6 erring. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W: 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis EB. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all corres ae relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 
Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle Street, San 
Francisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrery. Aids in ne churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles IE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y¥.; Rev. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chi 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Franciseo, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen - 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpery, Comer ational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick . e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D. 


Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson: helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of. Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Reguisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and selis the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RBLIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special fts from 
ministers and laymen, and uests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


THE 


Rey. William A. Rice, D. D.; .Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 


toom 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- y 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue MassacnuspTtts Homp MISSIONARY ? 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National : 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF P, STORAL ¥ 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. eral Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring 
or pulpit. supplies, in Massachusetts other 

Charles B. 


states. Congregational House. Rev. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINI AID. 
Solicits gifts from churaeas and. individials, 


Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J, Covell, 


also bequests. Cc. “ er, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Boxtanie ly 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congrega ouse. 


i THE Coxchaa anes CHURCH UNION 
oston and vicin neorporated). 

jeet is the eotabliabenere anny pet 
elical Congregational Churches | 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs, - 
Rutan, Pres.; C, B. Kelsey, Treas. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, 


be 


“Boston 


[ 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Congregationalism in Account with Its Churches 


Total number of churches 
otal ASB. .C.' BF. 


Grand _ total 


Number of Ohurch Members, January 1, 1910, as printed 


Gain in 19 states 
‘Loss in 15 states 


Total membership 


Members of foreign mission churches 


Grand total 


Number in Sabbath Schools, January 1, 1910, as printed 


Gain in 20 states 
Loss in 31 states 


; Net loss 


Number of Members in Young People’s Societies, January 1, 1910, 


printed 
Gain in: 10 states 
Loss in 40 states 
Net loss 


Total number 


Benevolent Contributions, for year ending January 1, 1910, as printed 


Inerease in 26 states 
Decrease in 
Net increase’ 


Total amount 


Home Expenditures, for year ending January 1, 1910, as printed.. 


Increase in 24 states 
Decrease in 28 states 
Decrease in 28 states 


Net decrease 


Total amount 


(From the 


Once more one of the six best sellers de- 
nominationally is fresh from the press—the 
Congregational Year-Book. From the out- 
side it looks like the same, old, yellow- 
covered yolume, but a glance or two within 
reveals some innovations. ‘The-new arrange- 
ment of reporting church benevolences is 
acceptable and attractive. In addition to the 


seven national societies, columns have been 


introduced for’ the Woman’s Board, “other 


\ 
) 
a 


- not especially large. 


nearly $50,000 to our benevolences. 


‘Congregational offerings”.and for undenom- 


inational objects. All this corresponds, of 
course, to the workings of the Apportion- 
ment Plan, and the National Commission has 
a two-page statement setting forth some lead- 
ing points., “Among organization reports wel- 
come additions are those of the men’s clubs. 

Concerning the denominational statistics 
in the large, as reprinted herewith from the 
Year-Book summary, the impression to be 
derived is largely a matter of temperament. 
Some items are encouraging and some are 
not; some gains are not what they ought 
to be and some losses are probably not so 
serious as they seem. When we add only 
4.500 members, having at the same time es- 
tablished a net gain of over forty new 
churches, the ‘advance of the rank and file is 
The net decrease of 
over £140.000 in home expenditures may 
have played some part in the ability to add 
If the 
leakage through the Sunday school and the 
young people’s societies is real, that total 


SMMC aie, i eie kiafe.ava cise se 


fit 


shrinkage of. over 45,000 ought to be looked 
into, 

The necrology tables do not usually tempt 
one to linger, unless for the brief story of 
some jbeloved friend, but this year the totals 
bring a suggestion or two. ‘They cover the 
period 1875-1900 and over 3,000 names. We 
doubt if many professions can equal the 
record of coming so near, on the average, to 
the Scriptural ‘“threescore and ten” as the 
Congregational ministry in the last twenty- 
five years with its average lifetime of ‘69 
years, 6 months, 1 day.” The average length 
of pastoral service was over thirty-six years; 
we wonder what the average pastorate was. 


5,991 


The usual appeal of Secretary Anderson 
to the statisticians lower down, with regard 
to forwarding their reports earlier, is a little 
less resigned this year. He feels that a time 
limit, say Feb. 15, should be set, after which 
no reports could be accepted for publication. 
After a year’s omission, he believes that 
some of the tardy ones might whip up their 
pace a little. It does seem unnecessary, 
when Massachusetts, with a tenth of all the 
churehes in her bounds, can close up her 
accounts by March 30, that such smaller 
contingents as Florida, Louisiana, Montana, 
Idaho and Pennsylvania should come strag- 
gling along up te May 8. Even with these 
delays, however, is it not possible to cut 
down the actual publication time of two 
months? Altogether the various delays com- 
bine to make the Year-Book about six 
months out of date when it finally reaches 
the pastors and clerks. 


5,460 
361894 


as 

ei 147,265 
9138 

15,660 


14,747 

132,518 

$2,813,262 
436,785 
389,463 


It, is the teachers of the country who build 
the most enduring monuments to the coun- 
try’s heroes by telling their stories to the 
children they instruct. It but natural. 
then, that universities should be always and 
everywhere patriotic. They seek ideals, and 
our country in the modern sense is one of 


47,320 
$2,860,582 
$9,107,519 +3 
$305,673 
447,298 
447,298 


141,625 the noblest ideals, being no longer repre- 

$8,965,894 sented by an idealized person, as the king or 

——s queen, but being rather personified ideal, 

Year-Book) free, strong and beautiful.—Charles W. 


Kliot, in Hducational Reform. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Av leat vacation re PRINGE EDWARD ISLAND. 


treat offering unusual 

advantages to the tourist. Excellent trout and salmon 
fishi g, as well as all forms of recreation on every hand. 
Steamship Halifax sails Saturday noon for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown till about June 20; then 
Tuesdays. Steamship A. W. Perry will leave Wednesday noon and Saturday 4 P. M. 
for Halifax only, commencing June 24. Send stamp for booklet “Plant Line Out- 
and large map in colors. F. W BEDELL, Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
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ARPETS 


AT MENES H.Pray & SONS LO: 
eee BURN eet eer “a 


GILCHRIST CO 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 


Cushion-Sole 
aoe Shoes 


Are easy from start to fin- 


ish and require no “ break- 
ing in.” 

These comfortable shoes, 
by reason of a specially 
soft kid upper leather, 
flexible cushion sole and 


correct proportions of 


No. 403. Mannish Kid Tip 
shape, relieve the sensitive Blucher, Sizes 


3 to 9. Widths 
weight bearing joints and AA to EE. sete $4.00 


delicate nerves from that 


unnatural strain and jar that is the cause of most foot 
troubles. 


a a | Many women whose occupation necessitates much 
CHALICES— With Patens. standing or waiking 
Ecclesiastical goods suitable for church and chapel requirements, || || | —. suffer from tender, 
beautiful in design and elegant in workmanship, are described and | eg eee ae calloused and _ sensi- 
illustrated in our Special Communion Ware Catalogue. Made bythe | | = \ 3 
makers of the well known ‘41847 ROGERS BROS.” Silber Plate that | \ ‘Ka tive feet. 
Wears, the quality of this Communion Ware is assured. This A ay All are made with 
Special Communion Catalogue will prove of special interest to I el | 4 a pee oS a supported shank 
clergymen of every denomination and all church officials, and a copy ! | \ a ; 5 > , 
will be sent upon request. Ask for “Special Catalogue 66,” | re LES and long heel which 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn lot No. ERLE Sj) strengthens the arch 


(international Silver Co., Successor.) | RostonTnesPatent 2 avd affords protection 
= = : Tio, Kid Oxfords, Sizes 
242 to 8 Widths A to E. to heavy women. 


VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


These books were originally published at prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00. They are 
now. reprinted on good paper, from the original plates, bound in cloth, with gold title, 8vo 


size. 
Price 90 cents each net 
lf by mail 10 cents per copy additional for postage 
Volumes Now Ready 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By Prof. A.B. Bruce,D.D. | Freedom in the Church. Or the Doctrine of Christ as the 
i : | Lord hath Commanded, and as this Church hath Received 
The Beginnings of Christianity. By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. the Same, according to the Commandments of God. By 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By Prof. William H. Alexander V.-G. Allen. 
Green, D.D. Jerusalem the Holy. By Edwin Sherman Wallace. A brief 


history of ancient Jerusalem ; with an account of the 


The Life of Martin Luther, by Julius Kostlin. modern city and its conditions political, religious and 


The Theory of Preaching. Py Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. social, 
‘ : re The Land of Israel. By Robert Laird Stewart. A text-book 
The Approach to the Social Question. An Introduction to the on the physical and historical geography of the Holy 


Study of Social Ethics. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. Land embodying the results of recent research 


The Problem of the Old Testament. Considered with Refer- | The God of the Frail. By Thomas G. Selby. 
ence to Recent Criticism. By James (rr, D.D. 
: The Alienated Crown. By Thomas G, Selby. 
The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correla- . 
tion of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By | The Brother and the Brotherhood. By Ira Seymore Dodd. 
tents Sink we s, Ph.D., D.D. . 
George Baker Stevens, Ph The Evidence of Christian Experience. (Being the Ely Lec- 
The Ethics of Jesus. (The William Belden Noble Lecture, tures for 1890.) 
1909.) By Henry Churehill King, D.D, LL.D. | Seed Corn for the Sower. Or Thoughts, Themes and Illus- 
2 trations for the Pulpit and Pl: 
Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scriptures. Av Analysis Rendtigho’' By Rov.O. Potrert Yr ee 
of one of the Greatest Religious Perils of the Day. By Les i 
I. M. Haldeman. The New Theology Sermons. By R. C. Campbell, M. A. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

An Andover fellowship of $500 is offered for the year 
1911-12 toany graduate of a theological seminary who 
has attained meh rank as an undergraduate and who 
can satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further 
work under their direction in Cambridge. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD eric see a 
THEOLOGICAL ~—. 


Graduate fellowships, both ead op 
and resident. Open to college gradu- SEM INARY 
ates of all denominations. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept.28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B.D. or A.M. Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 
Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1911. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. ; 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS _ IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mills College 


The Only Woman’s College on the 
Pacific Coast Exclusively 
for Young. Women 

Located among the beautiful hills near 
Oakland, California, close to San Francisco 
and the great Universities of the West. 

Full collegiate course leading to degree. 
Entrance and graduation requirements 
equivalent to those of Stanford and Uni- 
versity of California. Training fits students 
for teaching regular lines of academic work, 
and offers special advantages for music, art, 
library study and home economics. Well 
equipped laboratories for science. Special 
attention to health of students. Modern 
gymnasium thoroughly equipped. Outdoor 
life and amusements in the ideal California 
climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. 
For Catalogue, Address President Luella Clay 
Carson, LL. D., Mills College P. O., California. 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 
Claremont, Cal. 


POMONA COLLEGE tcccsioa 


Character—Scholarship—Health. 
A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 
College. 


THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or individuals. Address The Manager. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth\Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 
SCHOLARSHIP For any girl desiring to inter 3 for 
« Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 


in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Enurational 
Department of 

Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find jus! 
the one you need. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A College Preparatory School for girls. 
17 miles from Boston. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


Monson Academy 

108th year. Fifteen miles from Springfield. Over2,000 
raduates have entered college. Certificate pe 
New brick and stone buildings. Gymnasium, athletic 
field. Rate $250 to$300. Fund for boys of proven worth. 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Principal, Monson, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
BOSTON 


POSSE GYMNASIUM ‘Mass. 


Normal School Department.—Two years’ course 
fordiploma. Post-graduate course (new). Posi- 
tions for graduates. Medical Department—Two 
years, one year and special private course, all 
\ eon adre by hospital work. 


Address REGISTRAR, Posse Gymnasium. 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


MAIN BUILDING 


Beautifully located among the foothills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the natural 
ah ante of high elevation, pure air and water. 
Six new buildings have been added to the plant in 
the last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium 
with all modern appointments, a spacious dining 
hall and four cottages. Separate dormitories for 
young men and women. Athletic field and ajl out- 
door sports. Faculty of seventeen. car oa 
training in preparation for college or business life. 

~ Music, art, elocution. Special course for High 
School Graduates. Large endowment allows low 
rate of $250. Address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 46 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


131st year opens Sept. 20th, 1911. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P., AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The Quest for Health 
and Happiness 


By CHAuUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


HIS little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can 
better interpret and understand the 

widespread psychic movements such as 
Christian Science, Faith Healing, Mental 
Healing, the Hmmanuel Movement, the 
work of Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and 
all other similar healing phenomena. It 


also aims to exert a conservative influ~ 
ence upon those who would commit the 
church to any of these healing arts, to 


bring about a better understanding be- 
tween ministers and physicians and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 

The author by original research and in- 
vestigation both in Europe and in this 
country has peculiarly qualified himself 
to give a fair and impartial statement 
of the interesting phenomena that has 
recently found a footing in so many 
churches. 


Bound in boards of Onyx Malachite, 
with decorative side stamp. 48 pa 
Price, 50 cents net. Envelope tion, 
25 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


STORIES and STORY TELLING 


IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN, A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Bound in brown boards with printed label for back. 


100 pages, 74% x53. Price 50 cents net. 


A FEW OF THE COMMENDATIONS THAT ARB 
POURING IN FROM ALL SIDES, 


I think the book is excellent and timely.— 
Jenny B. Merrill, Director of Kindergartens 
Nab ead of Manhattan, The Bronx and Rich- 
mond. 

The latest and most complete treatment of 
this important topic.—Henry F. Cope, General 
Secretary Religious Education Association. 

We have needed this book and its appear- 
ance is most timely.—Mary F. Bryner, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent International Sunday 
School Association. 

One of the clearest presentations of the 
motives and principles of story-telling that I 
have seen.—W. C. Ruediger, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

A real treasure-house of wisdom.—M. E. 
Sloane, Editor and Publisher The Story Hour. 

It will be of great practical use.—Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 

A magnificent book, and will accomplish 
great results.—Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
eee International Sunday School Associa- 
ion. 

A valuable contribution to all teachers.— 
Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville, Ky. 

A gem of its kind.—Grace Miner, President 
Omaha Story Tellers’ League, Omaha, Neb. 

Discriminating, interesting and instructive. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 

Scholarly and practically useful.—New York 
Observer. 

A fine discussion of the serious art of story- 
telling. The book is one that fascinated me. 
—W. F. Marshall, Publisher North Carolina 
Education. 

Teachers will appreciate the value of this 
little book.—Mississippi School Journal. 

A summary of up-to-date information on the 
sSubject.—Herald and Presbyter. 

Worth its weight in gold—full of real, vital 
matter.—North Carolina Education. 

A valuable contribution.—The 
Journal. 

As a sincere and graceful story-teller Pro- 
fessor St. John is both convincing and win- 
ning.—Kentucky Sunday School Reporter. 

We are quite confident that this book will 
prove very useful.—Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. , 

I_am very much delighted with the little 
ent. Eva Washburn, Benton Harbor, 

ch. 

We think the book of so much value that 1t 
is being used as a text-book for a course of 
| lessons covering the spring months in the 
| Newark Graded Union.—Alice B. Hamlin, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent New Jersey Sunday 
School Association. 


Educator 


I can heartily recommend it to teachers and 


others.—Miss Hattie Weakley, Nashville, Tenn. 

The book will be a great help to the teacher 
and should be widely read.—Rev. W. Fred 
| Long, Jackson, Miss. 

It fills a long felt want.—Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
pups eedent Blementary Department Colo- 
tado State Sunday School Association. 

I see much in the book that answers the 
very problems which have often confronted 
me.—Helen H. Sanderson, Elementary Super- 
intendent, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

I am glad to have something of such value. 
to give my workers.—Elizabeth L. Lufkin, 

Portland, Me. : 
} I know its value to every worker with 
children is inestimable.—Mrs. G. W. Hendrick, 
Nashua, N. H. 

I am ready to say unhesitatingly that the 
book will be of invaluable benefit to our ele- 
mentary teachers. I have already been an- 
nest it far and wide, and I 1m so glad 
that it is at last ready for use.—Antoinette 
Lamoreaux. 
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‘Child Nature 


and 


Child Nurture 


mie By 
Edward Porter St. John, 


A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, Author of ‘‘Stories 
and Story Telling.” 


50 Cents Net 


O LESS stimulating and 

suggestive than the au- 

thor’s widely appreciated 
STORIES AND STORY TELLING is 
this new series of brief outline 
lessons designed to deal with 
some of the most important and 
practical problems that every 
parent must face. Professor 
St. John looks upon the home 
as the greatest force for charac- 
ter building in our civilization, 
and seeks in these pages to give 
help in some of the most vital 
problems of the parent’s work. 

There is not a paragraph but 
is vigorous. with a broad spiritual 
understanding and a strong com- 
mon sense. Absolutely practical 
are the suggestions about deal- 
ing with the Punishment of the 
Child, and the Training of the 
Child in a Regard for the Prop- 
erty Rights of Others. That 
most delicate of all problems, 
how to convert a child’s fears 
and fits of anger from masters 
to servants, is handled with rare 
wisdom and insight into child 
nature. The pages are full of 
questions and suggestions which 
set in motion new and effective 
trains of thought. 

Connected with the chapters 
is a bibliography of works on 
Child Culture and Psychology. 
Not only titles but page refer- 
ences are given, which make the 
book consistently helpful. 
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Real Reltgton School Selection 


BY ) This is one of the most important duties 
HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN _]| that come within the range of a parent’s re- 
sponsibility and there are many good schools 
in this country where principals and teachers 
are actuated by the desire to give of their best 
to the growing boys in their charge. 


Saint John’s, Manlius 


This school was founded by 
Bishop Huntington and his high 
ideals have ever been kept be- 


RISP Brotherly Talks to the 
“ Average Man on Clean and 
Useful Living. 

This is a book for the man in the 
street in the midst of the noise and 
strife of the rushing twentieth cen- 
tury and in danger of being,sswamped 
by the materialism and pessimism 
about him. ‘These cheer-laden talks 


are from a man with a heart to other men carrying 
their burdens, struggling with doubts and fears, but 


yearning for the better things. 
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fore them by those who are 

now carrying on the great work 

he began. Saint John’s is a 

school where character counts 

first. For scholarship its stu- 

dents have made a fine record. 

It is a school whose inmates 

are ‘‘on honor’’ and the discipline is almost 
wholly in their own hands. The plan works 
admirably and the atmosphere of the school is 
wholesome and congenial to boys who will 
recognize the trust reposed in them and live 
up to it and no others are admitted. The 
military system is in vogue and Saint John’s, 
Manlius, is designated by the Government as 
one of the few ‘‘ distinguished institutions.’’ 
The head of the school is General William Verbeck. 


A catalogue and further information may be had by ad- 
dressing him at Manlius, N. Y. 
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The Hills and the Sea 


WO voices are there; and in these summer days we can well afford to 

listen to both. For each is a mighty voice, persuasive and strong; 

ao and in each cramped and weary spirits find grateful liberty and 

release from the heat, the dust and the uproar. It is an old contro- 

versy—as to which is the more compelling and the more satisfying, 

mountain or sea. Probably it is a matter of temperament and herit- 

age. Here is a man who has the love of the hills in his blood, and his path to them 

—once he has the chance—is as straight as a carrier pigeon’s flight home. And here 

is another born with the call of the sea in his ears; and he never cares much for any 

other music. But some of us are fortunate enough to have an inalienable fondness 
for both, and are equally happy with either. 

It really does not make so much difference which one chooses, for both the hills 
and the sea offer inducements by which overwrought people mostly profit. The hills 
—if they be high enough and sufficiently wind-swept to be bare of trees—show you 
half the kingdoms of your more immediate world in one little moment of time. And 
the sea—as out of breath you clamber its cliffs, or in more idle mood stand on its shin- 
ing sands—shows you a yet vaster kingdom than any which man has made, and claims 
your eye and your heart for wider horizons than those to which your narrow tread- 
mill round of routine has on working days accustomed you. 

Jesus Christ takes his disciples both ways—now to the heights where the heavens 
open and the voice of God himself speaks clear, and now over seas where the common 
human cares drop off and one can just sit down and rest. 

It has often been remarked how much of the open spaces the Gospels contain, 
as if a man were living habitually in the sun and sleeping forever under the stars, 
with all the four winds persistently refreshing his lungs. But in these latter days we 
live habitually indoors, and sleep at best with a half-hearted draught from the area- 
way across the foot of our beds. 

Therefore all the more do we need the sea; with all the greater desire do we 
desire the hills. We seek the sea for its freedom, its freshness, its variety, its self- 
abandon, its clean smell of salt and its incessant motion that soothes us like a child 
rocked to sleep. We desire the hills for their bigness and beauty, for their separations 
and their silences, for their greens and blues and browns diversely illumined, above all 
for their silent and sure welcome to folk that are dusty and hot and tired. We desire 
the sea because it takes us away from the littleness and the monotony and the noise that 
have pestered and torn our lives like briars. We love the hills because they bring us 
back to that quietness of vision and sanity of soul which belong to the children of men 
by an eternal birthright and without which our spirits may never long abide. 


‘“Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice.” 


In both in these summer days we need to rejoice, as much as in us is and Pua as 

_ Wwe are given opportunity. So shall we find liberty for our cramped and half-impris- 

oned souls; so shall we find freedom to grow and go forward as God may will; so shall 

we find peace and strength, certitude and joy—which surely come to those who lift 
their eyes to the hills and to those that go down to the sea in ships. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, July 31 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fixing Railroad Rates 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission settlés the long-standing 
dispute over rates and fixes four zones of traffic. The decision 
concedes long demanded reductions to the intramountain cities, like 
Spokane, Wn. 


The Seal Agreement Confirmed 


The Senate confirms unanimously the recent international 
agreement putting an end to pelagic sealing in Bering Sea. 


Indicted Wiremakers Fined 


Thirty-seven of the managers and members of an alleged steel 
and wire pool indicted at the end of June refuse to defend them- 
selves and are fined $1,000 each and an extra $100 on each addi- 
tional indictment. 


State Prohibition Rejected in Texas 

An election in Texas on the issue of state-wide prohibition re- 
sults in a majority of about 5,000 against that measure. Gover- 
nor Colquilt, who supported the opposition to the amendment, is 
asked by many Methodist ministers to withdraw from the denom- 
ination. 


The Tariff on Wool 


The Senate passes, by a coalition of Democrats and Republican 
Insurgents, a modification of the wool tariff bill presented by 
Senator La Follette. The bill goes to a conference committee of 
both houses and will probably emerge in a form more like that of 
the House bill. 


Secretary Stimson in Porto Rico 
The Secretary of War makes a visit of inspection in Porto Rico. 


The political purpose of his visit to Cuba is authoritatively denied 
by the Government. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Canada and Reciprocity 

The obstruction of the Conservatives in the Canadian parlia~ 
ment continuing, Premier Laurier dissolves the session and calls 
for a new election on Sept. 21. The Conservative leaders attempt 
to make the main issue that of the danger to Canada of annexa- 
tion ; quoting from President Taft and others. 


The Menace of German Interference in Morocco 


Conversations between Germany and France continue. The 
Emperor William returns from his northern trip and is in confer- 
ence with his ministers. 


Riot in Parliament 


The Unionist members of the British House of Commons pre- 
vent Premier Asquith from speaking on the Veto bill by clamor 
and insult and the Speaker adjourns the house. 


Great Fire in Constantinople 


About 5,000 houses are burned in the Mohammedan quarter of 
Constantinople. The fires are supposed to be incendiary, as a 
political protest against the government. 


Spain and Portugal 


Spain takes measures to break up Portuguese royalist plotting 
on her side of the border, refusing rights of residence near the 
frontier to Portuguese refugees. ; 


The Death Roll 


Rey. James’ A. O’Connor, editor of The Converted Catholic and 
well known as a lecturer and speaker at religious conyentions.-—— 
Edward Morse Shepard, lawyer, political leader and author and 
good citizen of New York. 


Comment on Current Events 


Contributors to the Faith of Others 


The Christian faith lives and thrives, through the quiet, 
daily witness-bearing of multitudes who profess it and meas- 
urably live up to their professions. Let us never forget that, 
in these days of many religious campaigns and conventions. 
A young woman recently back from an extended tour 
abroad sadly declared that she met only three persons who 
could be characterized as possessors and exponents of faith, 
however liberally the term might be construed. Perhaps she 
was unduly critical or she may have been exceptionally unfor- 
tunate in her personal contacts, but she felt that she had 
missed something for whose loss not all the galleries and glor- 
ies of Europe could compensate. It may be both interesting 
and profitable, as we come and go this summer, to ‘estimate 
our fellow travelers and sojourners from the point of view of 
whether they have faith enough for their own necessities as 
well as some to spare for others. Such persons put others un- 
der lasting obligation. The clever, entertaining fellow, the 
well-informed and refined companion for a day or a week may 
afford us transient enjoyment; but the chance acquaintance 
or old-time friend who, without any fuss or pretence, shows 
by unmistakable signs that the springs of his life are in God, 
and that faith in the Father begets faith in and service of all 
his children, is the one whom it pays to travel far to meet. 


x ad 


Maine as an International Leader 

The value of a name is illustrated in the little handbook 
now being circulated by tens of thousands in Maine in sup- 
port of the campaign for the re-enactment of the famous 
Maine law of prohibition. It is made up of appeals from 
leaders of political, social and medical life in the European 
nations and numerously signed petitions from the rank and 
file asking the state not to deprive the world-wide temperance 
movement of its example and trademark in the Maine idea. 
The fact of resubmission is already a discouragement, these 
petitioners declare, and the repeal of the law will be an actual 
disheartenment to a movement that is spreading with hopeful 
power from nation to nation. “Iceland has adopted prohibi- 
tion, and its little neighbor, the Faroes. Finland has twice 
voted for a national prohibition law, and but for the Russian 
ezar, champion of personal liberty, this would long since have 
been in operation. Sweden has had its taste of general prohi- 


bition in the five weeks’ strike of 1909. This was so satis- 
factory that in a subsequent unofficial vote an ample majority 
of the adult population asked for its permanent introduction. 
Five hundred thousand Germans have this year petitioned the 
Reichstag for a local option law—not as an escape from pro- 
hibition, but rather as a step in that direction. ‘The prohibi- 
tion agitation in Norway intensifies from year to year. Den- 


* mark and Holland voluntary votings for local prohibition are 


spreading. Belgium, Switzerland and Holland have adopted 
absinthe prohibition.” One of these appeals is signed by an 
imposing roll of physicians from all over the world, most of 
them prominent specialists. The signers in the American sec- 
tion are of all professions and the names read like a general 
though not complete list of the leaders in high thinking and 
right living in the whole country. This side of the question 
of what shall be done with the resubmitted section of the 
Maine constitution must appeal with much force to the voters. 
They are asked to withdraw from a position of leadership 
which has made them known all over the world. Yet the 
matter is, after all, one of their own good living, and the final 
appeal must be along that line. 


* 


Texas and State Wide Prohibition 


Texas has decided, by the insignificant majority of 5,000 
in a vote that runs well up toward half a million, that it will 
not have state prohibition of liquor sales—at least not yet. 
That is surely not to be interpreted as a victory for drunken- 
ness, all the more because the result is said to have been 
brought about partly by the votes of temperance advocates 
who are content with the present local option system of the 
state, which makes a large proportion of its territory closed 
ground to the liquor sellers. Their fear was that the transfer 
of control from the local authorities to the state would result 
in a feebler enforcement of exclusion for the sale than they 
now enjoy and in little or no enforcement in the larger towns. 
Whether they were right or not, the way for extension of the 
“dry” territory is still open along the line of the present laws. 
If it were true that a majority plus 5,000 of the men of voting 
age in Texas wish the sale of liquor to continue all over the 
state, the enactment of a state-wide law would be of doubtful 
value. It needs an awakened and persistent public opinion in 
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a larger proportion than a bare majority to enforce a law 
that is highly unpopular with even a minority of the electors. 


& 


Faxing the Rates of Freight 

Tor years the mountain cities of the West have complained 

of the rates charged by the railroads on freight shipments 

from the Hast. Spokane, Wn., has been a chief sufferer, as 

the largest-and most ambitious of these towns, and has been 

loud in protest. The Interstate Commerce Commission after 

Jong study has met the complaints with a remedy under the 

long and short haul clause of the interstate commerce law. 

We can best explain the situation by giving the point of view 

of Spokane and of the railroads. Spokane has been charged 

on goods from the Atlantic coast the rate to San Francisco, 

Seattle or Portland, plus the return rate from these ports to 

Spokane. That is, it was cheaper to ship goods several hun- 

dred miles further to the Pacific coast than to Spokane. The 

railroads say that they have made their rates to the coast in 

5 competition with cheap, water routes, and that it cost no more 

to send goods by rail direct to Spokane than it did to send 

by water and tranship by rail from the coast to Spokane. 

' The Commission orders a reduction of rates to Spokane and 

the other intramountain towns, but recognizes a certain 

amount of, justice in the contention of the railroads—as, in- 

deed, they were compelled by the reading of the law to do. 

It has established four zones. From a line drawn from 

St. Paul, Minn., to Galveston, Tex., westward there is to be 

no rate change by consideration of competition with water 

carriage, and the short haul may not be charged for at a 

higher rate than the long haul to the coast. From this line 

to Chicago the shorter haul may be charged 7 per cent. 

more; from Chicago to Buffalo and Pittsburg, 15 per cent. 

more; from Pittsburg to the Atlantic coast, 25 per cent. 

more. The principle is that the possibilities of water com- 

petition increase eastward. The Commission lays down the 

wl principle that “a community is entitled to something more 

than a reasonable rate; it is entitled to a non-discriminatory 

rate.’ We are glad that Spokane and the other towns get 

some portion of what they demanded. But the whole decision 

a illustrates the serious difficulties of rate-making under the 

conditions of distance, competition and avoidance of unfair 

treatment for the consumer, the shipper and the transportation 
company. 


* 


__-What Will the Standard Do 
How will they get around it? is a question that has been 
asked many times since the Supreme Court of the United 
q States decreed that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and the American Tobacco Company must be dissolved and 
1, their subsidiary companies must go their separate ways. An 
official announcement has been sent out from the Standard Oil 
i ‘ people to the effect that the decree of the court would be 
obeyed to the letter. On the other hand, rumors abound with 
d reference to schemes by which the oil trust would be perpetu- 
4 , ated so far as stockholders and the public are concerned, the 
- chief difference being in little more than a change of raiment. 
; The laws of the land and the decrees of the courts should be 
R obeyed in letter and in spirit, and there is certainly no honor- 
a able course open to the gentlemen who control Standard Oil 
destinies except the straight one of strict obedience. We ex- 

pect them to do just as they say they will do. 

&* 
A Controller Bay Message 

The controversy over the Controller Bay water front in 
__ Alaska has led President Taft to send to Congress a vigorous 
, message answering fully the accusations that have been made 
against the Administration. The President declares that there 
is no chance for a railroad terminal monopoly, as has been 
* | ,eharged, because the Government is in absolute control of the 
water front. Its jurisdiction extends over the mud flats that 
a lie off the shore and over them must be built any pier to reach 
the channel. The President characterizes as “wicked fabrica- 
tions” and “viciously false” the stories about the alleged 
“Dick to Dick” letters. Apparently Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt do not agree on the wisdom of withdrawing from the 
national forest reservation the tract in dispute on Controller 
Bay. Certainly Gifford Pinchot takes issue with the President 
in the matter, and immediately after the President’s Controller 
Bay. message was made public Mr. Pinchot reaffirmed his pro- 
test. He still insists that the harbor rights have been turned 
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over to the control of a monopoly. In the present confused 
state of Alaskan affairs -it is too early to say positively that 
some scheming monopolists have not gained a foothold that 
will cause embarrassment later; but the President’s explana- 
tion appears to clear all reasonable doubts on that score. 


»* 
The Increase of Farm Values 


Returns from the Census Bureau show a wonderful ad- 
vance in farm values in the last ten years, amounting to 118 
per cent. At present they stand at more than $28,383,000,000. 
The increase in values has been general, but not uniform. The 
growth has been greatest where the soil is richest, as in the 
States of the Mississippi valley, and where the markets are 
most accessible. This upward leap of values is suggestive of 
changes in our national life in more than one direction. It 
accounts for the large emigration to the cheap and virgin 
farms of Western Canada which has carried tens of thousands 
across the border. The temptation to sell at a great profit and 
begin over again, with ample means, the pioneer’s work in a 
new country has been irresistible. And the same impulse to 
sell has brought many elderly men and women from the open 
country to the towns and villages to spend quiet years on their 
Savings. It is a token also of the filling up of the land. We 
have come to the end of free farms and of our wheat territory 
and can henceforth little more than supply our own people 
with bread. Mr. Armour, the Chicago meat packer, has re- 
cently told us that we have no more cattle to export and that 
the packing firms are going to Argentina for their supplies 
for foreign trade. We shall in another ten years, unless all 
signs fail, be importing beef from the Argentine and perhaps 
frozen mutton from Australia. The land hunger of the recent 
immigrant has had something to do with this rise in values 
and is, for example, turning the Connecticut Valley in Massa- 
chusetts into an American Poland. The next move must be 
in the direction of still greater efficiency in tilling the soil. 
Intensive farming must be taught by our agricultural colleges, 
by the instruction trains of railroads and through wider cir- 
culation of public documents and the agricultural papers. The 
farmer has a most encouraging outlook, but he must be more 
a man of business and a more capable administrator than ever 
to succeed. And the more men of this higher type of character 
and ability we have on the farms, the better it should ulti- 
mately be for our country and village churches. 


* 


A Council of Church Secretaries of War 

Some one, with perhaps more pity than censure in his voice, 
has dubbed the music committee of a church its “Department 
of War.’ Doubtless his memory spread before him an un- 
sightly array of choir dissensions: organists of long service 
who attempted to stand pat against youthful insurgency, only 
daughters with more or less uncertain voices whose omission 
from the concert programs caused maternal weeping and 
paternal gnashing of teeth, highly paid soloists whose monop- 
oly of attention was both unreasonable and in restraint of 
budding talent. These and other indictments have been many 
times laid at the door of the organ loft. Sometimes, as we 
have beheld the poor parson caught between the firing lines of 
batallions in conflict, or watched with fear and trembling the 
anthem drilling of hastily marshalled recruits, we have real- 
ized that war is—only too much as it has been described. At 
such moments, we have felt the temptation to turn back the 
wheels of progress and summon in again the somber Gregorian 
chants of the Middle Ages. But, according to another and 
better way which is coming more and more into use, the invi- 
tation has come to “reason together.” This week—the time 
and place of meeting are given in the regular column—the 
National Association of Organists intends to convene a “Hague 
tribunal.” It calls upon the ministers especially to participate 
in discussions looking to better understanding and co-opera- 
tion. The convention call urges upon the pastoral attention 
the steady development of organ building, the musician’s con- 
sequent opportunity and a mutual interest in the music of 
church worship. There is both sense and sanity in what the 
organists say: “The church has it in its power to multiply many 
times the opportunities for noteworthy accomplishment on the 
part of the organist and musical director.” They also serve 
who only sit and play. 

* 


The Latest Idea in International Conferences 
Shall there be an International Conference in 1913 built 
to some extent on the plan of the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
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ference of last year and designed to consider such questions 
as co-operation and overlapping, the value of the institutional 
church, the laws of spiritual revival, the status.of the minis- 
try and the message which evangelical churches should carry 
to the world? If plans recently initiated at Oxford, England, 
earry, such an assemblage is likely to become a reality. 
Three weeks ago a conference of about forty Free Church 
ministers and laymen was held at Mansfield. College at the 
call of Rev. F. B. Meyer, honorary secretary of the Free 
Church council committee. The main theme was the state of 
the churches, of the ministry and of the outside masses; and 
after two days of what Mr. Meyer calls “history-making 
fellowship” and much candid and free discussion the men 
present, leaders in Congregational, Wesleyan, Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches, assented heartily to Mr. Meyer’s»pro- 
ject of a commission of inquiry into the matters that are 
troubling churches in all lands. This commission is to take 
the next two years to study the situation and to obtain mate- 
rial bearing upon it from all sources, so that when this inter- 
national conference comes together it shall have before it 
reports similar to those which gave substance and direction 
to the missionary discussions at Edinburgh. 


ad 


On the Large or Small Scale—Which 

Such a conference as that proposed by Mr. Meyer and his 
friends may be desirable from the point of view of our Eng- 
lish brethren. We question, however, whether the proposition 
would arouse much enthusiasm in this country. In our judg- 
ment it would be better to center energy on the plan for an 
international conference on faith and order, already initiated 
through official action by Hpiscopalians, Congregationalists, 
Disciples and several other bodies. Moreover, we grow 
somewhat skeptical as to the desirability of multiplying great 
meetings unless some large specific purpose is in view. The 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference was a success because it 
dealt with a vast and growing enterprise in all parts of the 
world; but the conference which Mr. Meyer has in view 
would tend to have a subjective rather than an objective 
character. The state of the churches is not likely to be an 
inspiring theme. We have had a good deal of analysis of 
situations and statements of the problems in recent years. 
As Dr. Forsyth aptly remarks, ‘We are more skilled in 
stating the problem than we are in finding and applying the 
remedies.” To our mind the small conference rather than 
the larger one is needed today. When we can see a vast 
number of small groups of Christian leaders studying the 
local situation, harmonizing differences, planning to overcome 
overlapping, devising measures suited to the immediate needs, 
then we shall also see something quite akin to the revival 
for which many are looking and praying. 


* 


Where the Emphasis Should Fall 

Said a pastor in our hearing last week, “It is time to put 
the emphasis afresh on the work of the local church.” We 
heartily agree with him. Not that we are unfriendly to the 
movements and enterprises that head up in national and in- 
ternational assemblages, and that call into the field secre 
taries and other official workers. Each movement should be 
judged by the demand for it and the work it can do. But 
it is easier to project on paper a large scheme, to get a 
number of men to assent to it under the influence of effective 
after-dinner speaking at well spread tables, than it is to do 
the everyday work of the kingdom of heaven in the local 


parish, in the Sunday school, in the neighborhood gathering, ' 
on the committee or board whose doings never get into print, . 


but whose faithfulness or unfaithfulness makes or mars the 
local church. Laymen who give themselves to the larger 
service of the kingdom should look well to it that their 
energy and interests are not drained away from the churches 
to which they belong and where their ability and initiative 
are doubtless needed. Having said all this, it is fair to add 
that as far as our observation goes the men most active in 
interdenominational undertakings are as a rule among the 
most Joyal and serviceable members of their respective 
churches. 


. 
The Universal Races Congress 


Since the various races of mankind, of whatever traditions 
and color, have to live together in an ever-narrowing world, 


there is room and use for such a gathering as the Universal 


Races Congress that met in London last week. To be sure, 
the very name and nature of the congress is a confession of a 
large and difficult problem. ‘The white man’s racial pride is 
matched by an equal self-esteem on the part of the brown and 
the yellow man, and a keen sense of rights denied by the black 
man. We are a long way yet from a community of pride in 
the fact that we all are men and brothers, descended from a 
common stock, as the Bible and, more and more, the anthropol- 
ogists teach us. The idea of the congress is said to have orig- 
inated with Dr. Felix Adler of New York. The declared object 
was to “Discuss in the light of science and the modern con- 
science the general relations subsisting between the people of 
the West and those of the East, between the so-called white 
and so-called colored peoples, with a view to encourage be- 
tween them a fuller understanding, the most friemdly feelings 
and a heartier co-operation.” A large share of the attention 
of the congress was given to the status and necessities of the 
negro. His world-position was discussed by a friendly author- 
ity, Sir Harry H. Johnston, author of “The Negro in the New 
World,” by Dr. DuBois, Edwin D. Mead and others. If the 
congress did not cut a large figure in the newspaper dispatches, 
it may none the less be the fountain of wide and far-reaching 
influences. 
* 

Canada and Reciprocity 

The way of obstruction is even easier in the Canadian 
parliament than in the Senate of the United States, and the 
adoption of the reciprocity measure must on that account be 


delayed. The Conservatives are talking against time, not on ~ 


the reciprocity measure only, but on every proposal that 
comes before them. Premier Laurier has challenged them to 
a year’s trial of reciprocity, reminding them that its repeal 
depends at any time on a majority vote, but they are deaf 
to all appeals and the premier will not resort to the extreme 
measures that are his final recourse as an alternative of dis- 
solving parliament and calling for a new election. This 
alternative he means to take, and take at once. But there is 
a complication. A census was taken in June and a reappor- 
tionment, which will largely increase the representation of 
the Northwest, is due as soon as the results of the census 
are published. To call for an immediate election is to deprive 
that growing section of its full share of power, perhaps for 
five years, for the Canadian parliament, though subject to 
dissolution at any time, has that period for its normal life. 
The Northwest is solid for reciprocity. Will it resent the 
deprivation of its new members and vote against the govern- 


ment on that account? Mr. Laurier thinks there is no danger ~ 


of this, and expects a good majority on the new count. But 
the delay postpones the going into effect of the agreement, 
except in regard to the single item of wood pulp imported 
into the United States, until the new parliament can be 
chosen, assembled and induced to act favorably upon the 
reciprocity measure. The election will take place on Sept. 21, 
and the final going into effect of the free exchanges must be 
postponed until the new parliament can assemble and pass 
the bill. 
wm» 

A Shindy in Parliament 

Beaten at every point of the game, the Tory members of 
the British House of Commons indulged their feelings at the 
session in which Premier Asquith rose to announce the policy 
of the government by hooting him and making it impossible for 
him to speak. Men like Lord Robert Cecil, the younger son 
of the late Lord Salisbury, and his special group of friends, 
shouted, “Traitor.” The riot grew so uncontrollable at last 
that the speaker resorted, to the very unusual step of adjourn- 
ing the sitting on his own authority. In the House of Lords 
an irreconcilable group of lords, most of them the so-called 
“backwoods” type—men, that is, who seldom appear in the 
House—have banded together under the leadership of Lord 
Halsbury, former Lord Chancellor of England, Lord Selborne 
and other men of the reactionary type, to reject the bill and 
force a conflict. Lord Lansdowne’s plan has been to refrain 
themselves from voting and let the bill pass by the vote of the 
Liberal lords. Lord Halsbury and his followers may compel 
Lord Lansdowne and the moderate peers to accept the humili- 
ation of voting for the bill that destroys their authority in 
order to prevent an open rupture and the creating of a crowd 
of new peers. We think both the disorder in the Commons 
and the fight to the last ditch in the Lords poor tacties. Mr. 


-§ August 1911: 
Balfour, the Unionist leader, in an apologetic speech intimated 
as much. But even the parliamentary question passed into 
the background as the threat of war darkened, and in defense 


of the national prestige the leaders of the Liberal, Unionist 
and Labor parties spoke with a single mind. 
‘3 o 
William, Arbiter of Peace and War 
The German interference in Morocco seems to have been 
planned with reference not only to the British political con- 
fusion and the French change of ministry, it seems to have 
been carefully staged also to bring in the German Hmperor 
at the dramatic moment in his favorite réle of arbiter of the 
destinies of the world. He was absent on a pleasure trip 
when the German occupation of the Moroccan port of Agedir 
startled the world. The diplomatic conversations between the 
French ambassador and the German foreign minister and the 
declarations of the British ministers of support for France 
a followed. ‘Then the German Emperor crossed the Baltic to 
{ Swinemitinde and consultations on which the fate of the na- 
tions depended took place between him and his ministers in 
the well-advertised secrecy of the imperial yacht. The result 
of that consultation may probably be known by the time these 
words reach our readers, but the situation is worth noting. 
The emperor is fond of dramatic climaxes which have hitherto 
fallen just short of war—as in the ultimatum to France that 
‘drove Deleasse out of office, and to Russia that delivered 
Bosnia finally into the hands of Austria and tore up the Berlin 
treaty. William is an orthodox Protestant and preaches the 
sermons on his yacht. But we cannot help remembering that 
it was this same William that, in pursuance of selfish German 
interests, made it impossible to put an end to the massacre 
of the Armenians a decade ago, and it is William that in the 
same pursuit loads the nations with enormous expense for 
armaments. This attitude, pursued far enough, is almost cer- 
tain to end in a war, which may not be of Germany’s choos- 
ing, and quite accounts for the suspicion and dislike of German 
foreign policies that prevails all over the world. 


Three Great Utterances on Unity 


4 An essential preliminary to a reunion of Protestant Chris- 
Fa tendom is a quiet and wisely directed campaign of education. 
That involves not only platform addresses and latger or 
i smaller conferences, but the wide distribution of literature 
| pertinent to the subject. Thus alone can the members of our 
¥ churches, with whom rests final responsibility, be made aware 
of the disadvantages of the present alignment and the various 
“a proposals looking toward greater compactness and efficiency. 
a We rejoice, therefore, that those religious bodies which 
of late have been foremost in expressing a desire for unity 
have entered upon an era of publication. The Disciples of 
Christ issued last month the first of a series of pamphlets to 
be called the Christian Union Library and to appear once a 
an quarter. The Episcopal commission charged with instituting 
i: .& world conference on faith and order intends to print from 
time to time documents and discussions that will stimulate 
and guide the thinking of all Christians. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches is spreading broadcast pamphlets that cannot but 
help awaken the churches to the overlapping in all parts of 
England. 
From these sources the exact texts of three notable ad- 
dresses on the subject of union have come to our desk. One 
iE is by the Episcopal Bishop of Southern California, Dr. Joseph 
i ait i. Johnson; the other by the leading Baptist statesman of 
~~ Great Britain, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare; and the third by Prin- 
cipal P. T. Forsyth of London, a distinguished Congregational 
scholar. Taken together the three addresses are a powerful 
_, contribution to the subject discussed. They cannot fail to 
challenge the attention of any thoughtful Christian into 
whose hands they fall. We wish we had space to reprint 
_.__Jarge sections of each address. Suffice it here, however, to 
> indicate their general trend. | 


a _ The Southern California bishop made his address at a 
_-___ conference on Christian Union in Los Angeles a few months 
ago, held at the call of the Federal Council of the city. It 


_ 4s one of the bravest, most persuasive and most penetrating 
treatments of the subject of unity that ever came from an 
i m Episcopal source. He rises far above the real or supposed 
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trammels of his ecclesiastical affiliations. Allowing that 
federation brings the churches into courteous touch with each 
other and promotes a certain amount of common effort, he 
holds the federation principle to be entirely inadequate to 
the present need, and as not at all illustrating the vision of 
Jesus Christ or of Paul. They looked toward something 
larger, something that corresponded outwardly to the great 
organism called by Paul “the body of Christ.” Warming up 
to his theme at this point the bishop went on to say: “Of 
course we will all find that there will be plenty of people in 
all of our congregations who are determined at all costs to 
be first, last and always Episcopalians and Methodists and 
Presbyterians and Baptists and Congregationalists, and I 
suppose there always will be such, but I for one am praying 
that the time shall come when the necessity for these names 
shall have passed away, and that the Christian world will 
soon have formed a platform upon’ which every Christian 
may stand without any sense of loss and with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it includes every essential to salvation 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Outlining in greater detail his conception of united Chris- 
tendom, Bishop Johnson declared that it must be inclusive 
of all in the process of salvation, “less an inclosure for saints 
than the refuge for those called to be saints’; that it 
must be inclusive also as to methods, admitting any member 
to worship in the Episcopal way or the Congregational way, 
or in other way that might suit his temperament and spir- 
itual needs. Such a reunited’ church should also be _hos- 
pitable to the thinkers of the world, while standing for a 
gospel as definite, strong and far-reaching as Jesus Christ 
taught. 

The valuable, practical suggestion which the bishop 
brought was that the churches in this Los Angeles federa- 
tion, before beginning to study their ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical differences, meet often for prayer, “that we may get 
glimpses into each other’s heart of what God is really doing 
for our souls.” 

The second address which we commend to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers is that of Rev. J. H. Shake 
speare. It is the expansion of a paper read at the Free 
Church Council at Hull, England, in March. His treatment of 
the subject is colored by the peculiar situation in England. 
There the most practical approach to unity, so long as the 
Established Church stands where it does, seems to be by the 
pathway of federation. So Secretary Shakespeare devoted 
himself to pressing home upon Baptists, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians the fact that one reason why 
the church is having so hard a time in winning the world is 
“the vast tree of denominationalism is rapidly becoming 
hollow”; that the average man in and out of the church 
looks upon much of the separateness of the churches as un- 
necessary, mischievous, wasteful and obsolete. PEvangelical 
forces are distributed throughout England on a basis adapted 
to conditions fifty years ago, and not to the present. There 
should be a redistribution of colleges, churches, missions and 
the ministry; and he proposes as the immediate program 
and watchword of the United Free Church of England, which 
he would like to realize, ‘‘Redistribution and Social Service.” 
This is his vision: “I present the vision in the towns of a 
Free Church which addresses itself to the problem as a 
whole, and which realizes that it has a responsibility for 
every soul in the wide area; a Free Church which seeks to 
earry Christ and his gospel to every home by appeal, by liter- 
ature, by parochial visitation, or in some other way; a Free 
Church which, does not leave the struggling community in the 
slums to stand alone or to become extinct; a Free Church 
which wakens to the fact that England is in danger of 
becoming pagan.” 

We are accustomed to thinking of Principal Forsyth 
chiefly as a theologian, and into his paper, The United States 
—of the Church, the theological element enters at many points. 
Nevertheless, it is a no less earnest plea than that of Mr. 
Shakespeare for procedure along the lines which he suggests. 

Particularly emphatic is Dr. Forsyth’s emphasis on the 
fact that the re-reading by modern scholarship of the New 
Testament is fatal both to monarchial Episcopacy and the old 
granular independency. Let us quote him here: “The pres- 
ent stage might be described as the comity of the churches. 
But that cannot be a final stage. The fundamental unity of 
our Lord and Word cannot be duly met or expressed by a 
number of churches which are but neighborly, friendly, civil 
and considerate. A street of decent neighbors, whose house 


is their castle, is not a temple of the Lord. All that comity 
of egoisms is admirable, but it is not yet Christianity, and 
we cannot stop there. It is too atomic and too subjective 
to be the real unity of Christ’s church.” 

Dr. Forsyth declares that the escape from sectarianism 
is federation. ‘We must unify to survive, to meet the chal- 
lenge of the democratic movement and to speak the message 
to it which it needs to hear. The kingdom of God can only 


come by the Church of God, and only by a united, free and . 
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weight, volume and dignity of some union more real and 
positive and palpable than our differences our protests may 
seem but red flares and our crusades but turbulent broils.” 
Doubtless these three men from whom we have quoted 
differ from one another in a number of particulars, but the 
significant fact is they agree on certain great fundamentals. 
The clarion note struck by both the English ecclesiastical 
leader and the English theologian is echoed only a few days 
later across many leagues of sea and land by the bishop of 
another communion, presumably without consultation with 


independent church.” 
cisiveness: “We cannot 
other and smaller abuses. 
occasion, by all means; 


The Jew is said to be disinclined to farm- 
ing. But at least the new French Minister 
of Agriculture is a Jew. 


Are you mastering these summer days 
the contents of one strong, stimulating 
book, standard or recently issued, the read- 
ing of which requires hard but rewarding 
mental effort? 


The Hearst papers did all they could last 
week to bring about war between Hngland 
and Germany. That is the crowning vi- 
ciousness of yellow journalism. The occa- 
sional wholesome editorials on the last page 
does not begin to atone for the alarming and 
deceptive scare heads on the first page. 


Roman Catholics ‘enthroned’ an arch- 
bishop at Philadelphia last week and Epis- 
copalians ‘enthroned’ a bishop at Kansas 
City not long ago. The verb sounds a lit- 
tle queer in this democratic age, and only 
remotely suggests Him who told his disciples 
that one who would be greatest among them 
should be servant of all. 


Fresh air excursions, country weeks, pic- 
nics for old and little people, the beautiful 
ministrations of the floating hospital, the 
flower missions, the distribution of ice 
where it is badly needed—what an array of 
beneficent summer charities present them- 
selves on almost every hand! And the 
chance to help one or several of them will 
have gone by four weeks hence. 


A postal card came in the other day re- 
questing us to ask our readers to join in 
prayer for rain, but before we had time to 
act upon it, down came the drenching show- 
ers upon the parched and thirsty earth. He 
who provides bread for the sower and who 
never withdraws for a moment his care of 
his children, does not always wait for their 
petitions before supplying their needs. But 
many people had been praying for rain, 
sometimes a whole townful together as in 
one city in the West, and we are not so 
“modern” as to think that such prayers are 
useless or futile. 


In the dreadful Bridgeport accident, now 
matched by an equally terrible accident in 
Maine, the. jury censured the railroad for 
maintaining a short cross-over from track 
to track in such a place. Of the engineer’s 
motives for taking the dangerous switch 
at top speed it says nothing, for it and we 
know nothing. All railroad rules depend 
at Jast upon the clear mind and obedient 
senses of the individuals who obey them. 
This poor fellow may have been stricken 
in mind or body before he went with so 
many of the passengers to his death. 


There is something horrible to the imag- 
ination in the picture of three men seated 
together in the luxurious cabin of a yacht 
to determine whether some hundreds of 
thousands of men shall be killed and tor- 


He goes on with his customary in- 
live as. churches upon _ protests, 
whether against establishment or against Pope or against 
Crusades and protests, 
but unless we have behind them the 


convictions. 
on due 


Editorial In Brief 


tured on the battlefield, or sunk in ships. 
The picture of Englishmen at naval arsen- 
als working overtime to manufacture lyd- 
dite; and all the other feverish prepara- 
tions for modern war are contradictions of 
the Christ spirit. “Woe unto the world 
because of occasions of stumbling!” said 
the Master, “for it must needs be that occa- 
sions come: but woe to that man through 
whom the occasion cometh.” 

We are surprised to find one responsible 
newspaper, the Brooklyn Hagle taking seri- 
ously the rumor that our government is try- 
ing to secure a naval base in the Azores. 
Not to speak of the tense national sensitive- 
ness of our sister republic, Portugal, which 
owns the islands, the absurdity of our put- 
ting up a fortress where we cannot ade- 
quately defend it without abandoning our 
own cities should be manifest to every one. 
So long as we maintain the Monroe doc- 
trine, we shall be wise to let the other side 
of the Atlantic severely alone in our nayal 
ambitions. We might ask Portugal to 
lease us a coal dock, but fortify it? Shades 
of Washington, no! 


If the lively boys and girls on your Sun- 
day school picnic get a bit unruly, why not 
try the plan which John Gunckel follows in 
connection with the outings of his Toledo 
newsboys? He announces in advance that 
he will give a cash prize to the boy who 
does an unusually honorable act, and an- 
other to the boy who has the courage to 
say no when tempted to do a dishonorable 
act. A committee, previously appointed, 
whose members go about freely among the 
youngsters, watches them at their sports 
and contests with a view to noticing par- 
ticularly commendable conduct. We have 
heard of Sunday school pienics that needed 
safeguards and incentives of this sort. 


The disposition to cut loose from denom- 
inational trammels, so marked in collegiate 
circles in the United States of late years, 
has now become evident in Canada. <A 
Presbyterian institution, Queens University 
of Kingston, has just become non-sectarian 
through action by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in which the faculty and alumni 
heartily coincided. Of course there was 
some opposition to such action, but persua- 
sive representatives of the Carnegie Pension 
Fund were at hand to give assurance that 
the institution could share hereafter in its 
beneficence. Moreover the way is now clear 
for the reception of aid from the Ontario 
provincial government. 


If legislation is a panacea for all our 
woes the Massachusetts legislature, recently 
dissolved, has made its full contribution to 
the final result. It passed 756 acts and 91 
resolves. The bare announcement of their 
titles takes two pages of fine type in the 
daily papers. Viewing this network of 
laws as a whole, which range from making 
appropriations for official salaries and ex- 


them, but as the spontaneous expression of his own inmost 
Let the discussion go on in every Christian land. 
Let the leaders speak out frankly and decisively. In time the 
rank and file will respond and will act. 


penses to granting permission to the trustees 
of the Congregational church in Deerfield to 
sell a lot of land, one cannot help wondering 
whether the legislators had sufficient infor- 
mation to yote intelligently on this vast 
variety of matters. Further query arises 
as to whether state legislatures are not be- 
ing looked to for indorsement of all sorts of 
measures, some of which might better be. 
handled through local or personal initiative. 


So the Czar and the Holy Synod returned 
a “formidable rebuff” to Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell and Rey. F. B. Meyer, appointed by 
the recent Baptist Alliance conyention to 
seek permission to establish in Russia a 
theological seminary for the training of 
Baptist preachers. Possibly the Russian 
authorities have been made all the more sus- 
picious and resentful by the publicity given 
to the Philadelphia action. Maybe our 
Baptist friends could get some points on 
diplomacy from Hditor Silas McBee of The 
Churchman, who on his international tours 
always goes armed with letters of introduc- 
tion from great men in America to great 
men in diverse parts of Europe. Mr. McBee 
is an adept at getting snug up to the popes, 
procurators, emperors and kings, and he 
usually manages to find common ground. 
However, we do not think the Baptists of 
the United States and Great Britain, pos- 
sessing as they do the moral support of 
multitudes of other Christians, will abandon 
their intention because of a single rebuff. 


It Makes Us Smile 


—To watch the Democrats find good uses 
for everything—even Senator La Follette’s 
grudge. 

—To think what splendid advertising an 
Anglo-Franco-German War would give to 
the Taft Treaty Remedies—especially good 
to ward off that ugly feeling. 

—To hear that another minister is going 
into business—the one who denounced the 
abandonment of church edifices to secular 
uses. 

—To see how little interest the average 
citizen takes in the reporter’s elaborate ac- 
counts of the military and naval maneouyvers. 
—he remembers who pays the bills. 

—To find the first-page editorial of a re- 
ligious contemporary devoted to The High 
Price of Pork—its pearly exclamations are 
cast before swine. 

—To believe that September reports on 
the stock of church attendance will better 
the low quotations of July—which will 
doubtless be still lower in August. 

—To learn that a Wyoming town of less 
than 2,000 inhabitants has a new Federal 
building costing $157,000—there will be no 
insurgency there. 

—To wonder how the Methodist Beal: 
taries will take proper notice of their dis- 
tinguished layman, the governor of Texas— 
he led the anti-prohibition forces to victory. 

—To see, hear, feel and smell the rain 
again—it’s as good as a vacation, = 


- disappointed us. 


she had said. 


— peaks 


_ times, 
the curious, in clouds of 
eager tourist is well out of 


hold! 
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Neither James nor I had ever been abroad, 
but we had seen mountains and they had 
From the ravishing pic- 
tures of our school-day geographies, and the 
artist’s canvas we had formed a distinct 
notion of how the real things should look; 
but the mountains of our experience did 
not look that way. We had concluded that 
nothing short of the Alps or the Himalayas 
eould realize our inner vision. 

But one day, calling at the home of a 
friend, we met a visitor, who when ques- 
tioned as to her home replied with a certain 
largeness, “I am from the Coast’; and from 
further conyersation we soon observed that 
to her “The Coast,” the only one worthy of 
being spelled with a capital, was that of 
the Western sea—the Pacific. 

From the Lady of the Coast we learned 
that to see’an actual, picture-book moun- 
tain, one had but to behold the Cascades; 
and from that day the Cascades became the 
Mecca of our desires. 

“You must see Mt. Hood,” 


TO THE CASCADES 


And now the day has 
actually come; we had 
whirled through and over 
the Cascades and were set 
down in Portland, Ore., our 
appetites whetted for more 
mountains by the rapidly 
vanishing glimpses that’ we 
had caught from the car 
window. It must be con- 
fessed that the glorious- 
views of Hood, Adams and 
St. Helens which burst 
‘upon us on the first 
morning after our ar- 
rival put to flight a 
haunting fear. For shortly 
before we started a tourist 
had said to us: “Don’t 
talk to me of snow-capped 
in the Cascades! 
I spent two weeks in Ore- 
gon and Washington and 
never saw one of their 


vaunted peaks. I don’t 
believe there are any 
there.” We soon learned 


that these mountains 
have a fickle way, at 
of hiding them-— 
selves from the gaze of 
mist or haze until the 
their domain, and then be- 
they drop their 
veils and stand forth in 
stately beauty. 

We found that the trip 


land to Mt. Hood with the greatest com- 
Ey fortes 
routes are open, for the same trasporta- 


To the village of Hood River two 


tion company carries its passengers over 


i the sixty-five miles by either boat or rail. 


From the first the journey is replete with 
~ interest from the point either of historic 
ation or scenic beauty. If one chooses 
“the 


water route, he is carried down the Wil- 
; _lamette, on whose broad bosom rest the ships 


nor oe and on to the waters of the 


7. 
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Scaling Mt. Hood 


By Elizabeth McPherson 


pany, Dr. McLoughlin, General Grant, and, 
indeed, the early annals of the whole North- 
west, the scene changes, almost without 
warning, from one of pastoral beauty to 
one of rugged grandeur, as the river enters 
into the very heart of the Cascades. Here 
stands Rooster Rock, the sentinel which 
guards the entrance to tne great gorge, its 
steep sides, nearly four hundred feet high, 
softened by clinging mosses, with here and 
there a stunted fir rooted in its crevices. 
From this point on one wishes that he had 
eyes on all sides of his head. The railroad, 
for the greater part of the distance, follows 
the Columbia closely, hemmed in on one side 
by the river, and on the other by steep 
slopes and majestic cliffs. Here a mountain 


side literally slides down to the road, look- 
ing as though it had lately been clean 
shaven. 


is Multnomah 
a sheer wall of 


That lofty silver column 
Falls, which plunges over 


THE LAST CLIMB 


rock 840 feet high. ‘Huh! I don’t believe 
those figures,’ grunts an incredulous trav- 
eler; and indeed it is easy to discount these 
and other figures along the route since the 
massive proportions of all nature render it 
almost impossible to form correct estimates. 
Now the way opens upon a vista of majestic 
river, winding broad and deep between 
mighty mountains, whose heads are draped 
in clouds, and whose feet are laved in the 
waves. Summit upon summit, with here a 
side broken off by some mighty convulsion, 
disclosing the layers of rock several thou- 
sand feet deep, and there a giant roadway 
of trap leading up a perilous incline! 
Mighty palisades rear their dizzy heights 
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sheer from the water, and over their sides 
pour cataracts which become but filmy 
spray before reaching the river. 

And so at last we enter the narrowing 
gorge where the Columbia, ages ago, won 
its way through the heart, of the mountains, 
and where, according to the old Indian tra- 
dition, the Bridge of the Gods once spanned 
the river, and in its fall sealed the death 
doom of the tribe of the Willamettes. There 
are, indeed, many evidences here to show 
that some such catastrophe of nature has 
taken place at the Cascades. Here the calm 
river becomes a swirling, seething mass of 
waters, whose current can be stemmed only 
by mighty engines and careful steering. 
The roughest part of the current is avoided 
by use of the Government Locks. 


WITH THE MINISTER’S HORSE 


At Hood River, we found a pretty vil- 

lage perched on the banks of the Columbia, 
almost midway between 
the snow peaks, Hood and 
Adams, and _ surrounded 
by some of the _ finest 
fruit land in the world. 
Here also we found an 
old friend, the pastor of 
the prosperous Congrega- 
tional church, who planned 
our further progress. 

This pastor we found 
to be “‘waywise” by experi- 
ence as well as generous 
by practice; and out of 
the abundance of his heart 
he offered us a happy alter- 
native to the usual method 
of making the trip to the 
mountain. <A stage runs 
daily from the village, cov- 
ering the twenty-seven 
miles to Cloud-Cap Inn 
in five hours ; but our friend 
persuaded us to take his 
leisure-loving family horse 
and the buckboard, and 
spend the day on the trip, 
“for in this way only,” 
said he, “can you truly en- 
joy it.” The road winds 
along past beautiful fruit 
farms, and is gladdened by 
the irrigating streams 
which run clear and éool 
along its course. 

It was still early in the 
day when we crossed Hood 
River, and we stopped to 
look down into its cool 

, green depths as it tossed 
over the rocks and, falling 
at the rate of sixty feet 
to the mile, tore madly on 
toward the Columbia. Up 
the grade we travel un- 

til we seem to have left civilization behind, 
the only signs of the hand of man being 
the slashing of the brush along the road 
and the enormous irrigating ditches along 
the mountain sides. But suddenly we 
come upon a small opening in the heavy 
wilderness. Here a tiny house and barn, 

mere shanties, proclaim the beginning of a 

home. About them the trees are felled for 
several hundred feet, for these lofty pines 

and firs are easily uprooted, and are a 

menace to the buildings. It seems like a 

hopeless task for one man to battle alone 
with these giants. While the timber is not 
on so mammoth a scale as that of the 

Coast ranges, it is very tall and dense. All 
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around the house fall the deep shadows of 
the almost impenetrable forest and the 
rugged mountain sides. 

The fallen trees lie so close that they 
literally make a floor on the ground. It 
seems a great waste to set fire to these mighty 
trunks, but it is the only way in which the 
settler can dispose of them and burn they 
must. 

At noon we turned Dobbin out for an 
hour of rest, while we lunched on the bank 
of an irrigating ditch of water straight 
from the melting snows. ‘Time had beau- 
tified its banks with shrubbery and flowers, 


CLOUD CAP INN 


the stream of man’s artifice rivaled 


of nature. 


until 
those 


THE UPWARD JOURNEY 


From this point the ascent becomes more 
difficult and the changing character of the 
vegetation more interesting. Here are 
masses of fern and glowing patches of lark- 
spur and cardinal flower. Now we are 
passing through a belt of poplars whose 
silvery trunks are curiously marked by abor- 
tive bud scars over which hang dark lines, 
giving the appearance of mustachioed 
mouths. As the road grows steeper we are 
made conscious of the altitude by the rapid 
change of temperature and the wraps which 
seemed such a superfluity on the July morn- 
ing are very acceptable. For the same rea- 
son, relieving Dobbin of all unnecessary 
weight becomes a pleasure to the one who 
walks. 


A LOFTY PLACE OF SILENCE 


Our mirthful chatter of the morning has 
eeased, for a sense of uncanniness grows 
upon us. There is absolute silence—not a 
bird song, not a cricket’s chirp is heard. A 
pale mist hangs over all, for we are passing 
through a thin cloud. Before us spreads a 
mighty cemetery of dead tress—an ancient 
burn. Bare and weather worn, their 
trunks stand glistening white like acres of 
lonely, lofty tombstones. 

Again we enter the living forest, and 
here again we seem to be in a deserted 
cemetery. 

As the path winds upward white crosses 
appear at frequent intervals ahead of us. 
These prove to be the tall scapes of 
the squaw grass—xerophyllumtenax—which 
spring from a dense mass of radical grass- 
like leaves, and are crowned by a head of 
small white flowerets which develop in such 
order as to give the appearance at a dis- 
tance of a white cross. 

Long snow banks lie on shady slopes, 
while close beside them grow lush grasses, 
trees and flowers such as the erythronium, 
phacelia and mountain anemone. 


MT. HOOD AND THE INN 


With constantly changing diversions the 
five miles of the steep “stony grade” are 
traversed and at a sharp turn in the road 
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we cry out at the sight which suddenly 
bursts upon our view—that awful mass of 
rock and ice—Mt. Hood. We had come 
to the edge of the timber line and are at 
the base of the snow peak. We are shiver- 
ing in the frosty air on this mid-July day. 
Another turn and our carriage is on the 
narrow ridge where, at an elevation of 7,000 
feet above the plane from which we have 
come, stands a long, low house, beautifully 
fashioned from huge logs, and anchored by 
heavy cables to bowlders in the earth. A 
warm glow spreads over us as we stop at 
the door of this picturesque hostelry, for 


a 
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we see, within, the blazing logs in the huge 
stone chimney and smell the appetizing 
odors of the coming meal. 

For years Cloud-Cap Inn had been pre- 
sided over most ably by Mrs. Langell, whose 
sons long acted as guides. A first-class 
cook, a larder furnished with the luxuries 
of a city market, an efficient and dignified 
hostess—what more could be desired? Great 
windows allow views of the long range of 
the Cascades and of the noble snow peaks 
towering above the range. It is inde- 
scribable! At sunset and again at sunrise 
a seething mass of clouds rolls over the 
ridge, blotting out all but these peaks. 
There they stand,, splendid and lonely— 
Rainier, Adams, Hood, Jefferson, The Sis- 
ters, 

Having made our toilet and fared sump- 
tuously, we gathered round the fire to listen 
to the tales of guests who make annual pil- 
grimages to the mountain. 

But the July moon was at its full, and we 
stepped out into the frosty air to enjoy a 
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scene that for weird grandeur was unsur- 
passed. 
THE CLIMB TO THE SUMMIT 


A good sleep under wintry covering, 
an early breakfast and the climbers and 
guides hurriedly smeared their faces with 
vaseline and lampblack, adjusted their gog- 
gles and with a light luncheon, canteen and 
alpen-stock, dashed down the ravine, up the 
long, rocky slope of Cooper’s Spur, along 
the narrow hog-back and up the last hard 
ascent to the summit, a climb in all of 
about 5,000 feet. 

The progress from Cooper’s Spur-to the 
summit is in full view from the Inn. The 
ascent on this side of the mountain is prac- 
tically without danger when taken with 
guides, and is difficult merely by reason of 
the long unbroken steepness, it being a 
question of endurance. Not a few women 
have made the ascent. The first few hun- 
dred -feet of the descent is really more try- 
ing to both nerve and muscle; below this 
the trip is lightened by long stretches of 
coasting. 

It is related of a Michigan man who suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit, that he ut- 
terly refused to begin the descent, saying 
that he never, no never, could go down that 
terrific slope; and down he sat to clinch his 
decision. Other means of persuasion having 
failed, he was pushed over the ice-comb, 
two guides and others bracing themselves to 
withstand his weight on the rope. And so 
he was rolled and pushed along until he 
regained his courage. 


ELLIOTT GLACIER 


Many days can be profitably spent ex- 
ploring the mountain, studying its varied 
flora and bird life. A few minutes’ climb 
from the Inn brings one to the black glacier, 
whose icy wall gleams in the sunshine like 
black obsidian. A little farther and one 
overlooks Elliott Glacier, filled with terrific 
crevices. The sounds coming from the 
depths brings to mind Ruskin’s beautiful 
story of The King of the Golden River. 

The length of the purse only will decide 
the length of the visit for others as it did 
for us; but our three days there convinced 
us that our dream-mountain was real, and 
that no picture could exaggerate a snow 
peak. 


The $100,000 fund for a Grover Cleve- 
land monument at Princeton has been over- 
subscribed $7,000. Subscriptions and con- 
tributions ranging from five cents to $5,000 
have come from all parts of the United 
States and from Americans abroad. 


THE PEAK * 


The preachers of “the simple life” have 
doubtless performed a useful service, but 
they have come very far from telling all the 
truth. I once met a man who had spent 
seven years in the mountains of Arizona in 
a lonely hut, fighting in the wilderness the 
devils of temptation which he could not 
conquer in the city. In view of the result 
achieved this man may have acted wisely, 
but if every man should suddenly be pos- 
sessed with the desire to fight devils in 
lonely mountains, after seven years the 
% whole world would be bankrupt. 

A doctrine to be sound must have the 
note of universality—must apply not to in- 
dividuals, but to society. It is easy enough 
for the simple life to develop into the lazy 
life, and once more for us to fall back into 
the ancient temptation of seeking to save 
our souls. 
| - This is an introduction to the discussion 
of a question submitted to me. 

“What constitutes luxury?’ Were the 
question written out in full with all that it 
Ri ae implies, we should doubtless be informed 
ee, that luxury is wicked, and our business is 

i not to go beyond the lawful limit. Now if 
+a luxury be defined as the use of those things 
pa which are not necessary to the common com- 
x, fort, it may be at once stated that luxury 
Pe constitutes the very flower of every civiliz- 
ne ation. It is only after men have food, shel- 
5 ter and clothing sufficient to their needs that 
they are able to begin to organize the higher 
industries, to develop leisure classes, to 
i. make education possible, to foster the arts 
he and to indulge in the divine thrill of reveal- 

\ ing a beauty superior to nature herself. 


LUXURY ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS 


A community that has no leisure class, 
and by that I mean a class relieved from 
a; the production of the ordinary necessaries 

of life, has no real leadership and can have 

no future. The possibility of luxury is the 
beginning of hope, and the realization of 
luxury is the dawn of culture. 

It should not need to be said that every 
family group should live within its income, 
and that its income should be properly dis- 
posed. This has been already discussed. 
How far luxury ought to be communal as 
it chiefly was in Athens, and how far it 

ought to be personal as it chiefly is in New 

York ig a large question. The main point 

is that the expenditure of money ought to 

be artistic. Vulgar display and the bar- 
baric profusion of mere things are not lux- 
ury in any true sense. A book-lover may 
not be able to have first editions of costly 
works, but let him have the pleasure of one 
or two favorites in fine bindings. A woman 
may not be able to cover her walls with 
paintings in costly frames, but let her save 
- to have one object of beauty which she may 

-eall her own before which she may bow 
with such reverence as the old saints 
showed to venerable relics.. 
Luxury for the social group is a condi- 
~ tion of its progress. What is luxury de- 
_ pends entirely upon the age. In an advanc- 
Me) ing civilization the luxuries of one time be- 
-cOme the common comforts of the future. 
_ Chimneys, glass windows and sheets upon 
, the beds _ are now rather common, but once 
i re e indulged in ae ue ee great. 


pseu ‘and “so rasan bids us understand 
A man’ iva consisteth not in the abund- 
the things which he possesseth,” 
| used means the ordinary con- 
The plain lesson is that things 
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are to be our servants and not our masters. 

How far can money be rightfully wsed for 
personal. development? This is a much 
easier question. Personal development is 
the way that latent mental and spiritual 
power are made available for living. Per- 
sonal development is the first duty of every 
human being, and it is the only basis of 
personal service. To state the matter fully 
it would be necessary to discuss the content 
of the phrase “personal development.’ I 
am using it in the sense of the unfolding of 
the complete human being. Whatever makes 
a man larger or stronger, gives him greater 
eapacity for work and fits him for his so- 
cial life. A great many wouldgbe-useful 
people who are busy running about trying 
to reform the world would do well to sit 
down in some quiet corner for a long time 


and think, ‘The world and they would be 
better off. 
WE MUST LOVE OURSELVES 


Most people fail to interpret the Golden 
Rule or the royal law of love. What good 
is it for me to love my neighbor as myself 
unless I love myself in a worthy way? A 
man contented to live in a hovel is not fit 
to be a member of a Tenement House Com- 
mission. The man ignorant of modern cul- 
ture may be allowed to give his money to a 
college, but should never be allowed to dic- 
tate its policy. It is only the man who has 
a keen sense of his own rights who can ever 
be impressed with a profound sense of his 
proper duties. Self-culture is the pre- 
requisite of service. This is a hard saying 
for the busy brood of reformers, and who 
of them can hear it? But as they run to 
and from let them remember the further 
word of the Master, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
The good man must needs resist many ap- 
peals to do the good in order that the best 
be not sacrificed. 

Self-love is the only measure of altruism. 
Social service depends upon a distinction of 
personality, a high sense of honor, sufficient 
personal dignity, essential character, intel- 
ligence and a long list of useful habits. A 
great apostle asks ‘a searching question: 
“Thou, that teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself?” It is the law of self-culture. 
“What ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them” is a fatal command- 
ment, except for the best kind of people. 
The only safety in the law depends upon 
the correctness of one’s own desires. Our 
love for ourselves must blaze with the wrath 
and smite with the judgments revealed in 
the love of God. The practice of severe 
personal tests is the highest proof of char- 
acter, and whether it be money therefore 
or time or toil that may produce personal 
development, the duty is plain. The great- 
est saint is the best apostle. 

Can any rule be laid down as to what 
part of one’s income should be given away? 
What is known as proportionate giving is 
no doubt a Christian duty, but the true 
law of proportion is not a percentage of the 
income. It is hard for the rich to get any 
good from giving. About all they may hope 
for is to do good. Jesus knew that the 
two mites of the poor woman were worth 
more than all the jingling gifts of the rich 
Pharisees. The gifts of the poor to every 
good cause represent sacrifice. Their giv- 
ing is usually encouraged in rather a pat- 
ronizing way. They have done all that 
could be expected, but how praise is lav- 
ished upon the rich people who make their 
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Three Questions about Money 


splendid contributions! Do they have a 
garment less.to wear, a meal less to eat, or 
any other privation? 

The gifts of the rich come as a part of 
their surplus. The gifts of the poor often 
represent not only love, but pain. Such 
men and women grow as they give. Men of 
the same income cannot give the same 
amounts to church or to charity. Two men 
may have each $1,500 a year, but one of 
them has an aged mother and five children, 
and the other man has but himself and his 
wife to care for. In such cases the Jewish 
law of tithing is simply absurd. 

One of the best rules for giving, if we 
must have a rule, is to have a ratio between 
one’s gifts and one’s pleasures. So-called 
society people who haye to maintain a cer- 
tain appearance are rarely good givers. 
They use their money for display. They 
may belong to churches, but they are not 
Christians. Giving should be regular and 
one’s various gifts should be in proportion 
to the value of the causes sustained. While 
giving to be seen of men, 


ing like Saul, has 
slain its thousands, yet giving upon the 
basis of emotional appeals, like David, has 


slain its tens of thousands. As Browning 
says, “It is hard to be a Christian,” but 
we must do the best we can. 


Essentials of Education 


These six I believe to be essential constit- 
uents of education in the highest sense: we 
must learn to see straight and clear; to 
compare and infer; to make an accurate 
record; to remember; to express our thought 
with precision; and to hold fast lofty ideals. 
The processes I haye described as separate 
often take place in the mind so rapidly that 
they, or some of them, seem to us simulta- 
neous. Thus, intelligent conversation in- 
volves observation, comparison, record, mem- 
ory and expression, all in a flash. But if 
these be constituents of education, is not 
education a continuous process of one na- 
ture from beginning to end? Are not these 
six constituents to be simultaneously and 
continuously developed, from earliest child- 
hood to maturity? The child of five years 
should begin to know what love and duty 
mean;-and the mature man of twenty-five 
should still be training his powers of obsery- 
ing, comparing, recording and expressing. 
The aims and the fundamental methods at all 
stages of education should, therefore, be es- 
sentially the same, because the essential 
constituents of education are the same at all 
stages. The grammar school pupil is trying 
to do the same kinds of things which the high 
school pupil is trying to do, though, of 
course, with less developed powers. The 
high school pupil has the same intellectual 
needs which the university student efeels. 
The development of a mind may be com- 
pared with the development of a plant: it 
proceeds simultaneously and continuously 
through all its parts, without break or con- 
vulsion. If at any stage there seem to be 
a sudden leafing or blooming, the suddenness 
is only apparent. Leaf and bloom had long 
been prepared—both were infolded in last 
year’s bud. From first to last, it is the 
teacher’s most important function to make 
the pupil think accurately and express his 
thought with precision and force; and in this 
respect the function of the primary school 
teacher is not different in essence from that 
of the teacher of law, medicine, theology or 
engineering.—Charles W. Hliot, in Hduca- 
tional Reform. 
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The Milo Lake Case 


The Testing of the Lawyer who Thought He Failed 


Milton Warren considered himself.a fail- 
ure. He felt like it, and therefore he looked 
like it. It hurts to be a failure at any time, 
and perhaps feels worse at thirty-three than 
at seventy-three. 

He sat in his dingy frame office, his hands 
locked behind his head, his chair tipped 
back, staring at a calendar above his desk. 
He was facing both ways. There was little 
in the past, and so far as he could see, less 
in the future. 
practicing law in Pineytown—or rather had 
been sitting’ there willing to practice if 
there had been anything to practice on. 
And in all that time he could not remem- 
ber but once when his board bill had been 
paid up to date—and his clothes were de- 
cidedly “seedy.” 

The young lawyer could not see where it 
had been his fault. He had spent all his 
spare time—and most of it was spare time— 
reading law; he had been faithful and fairly 
successful in the handling of what cases 
came to him. The fact was the number of 
lawyers was steadily on the increase, and 
the amount of legal business steadily on the 
decrease. In his county there were fourteen 
lawyers, and very little litigation. 

But the worst of it was, he felt sure he 
had missed his calling. He saw now that he 
was neither by taste nor talent a lawyer. 
And what is a fellow to do when he dis- 
covers at thirty-three that he has spent 
seven years educating himself for the wrong 
thing, and eight more in finding it out? 

Milton felt there was nothing for him to 
do. He brought his chair forward, leaned 
his elbow on the desk, his chin in his hand 
and ran the other hand slowly through his 
thinning hair, and told himself that he was 
a dead, flat failure. For Milton. was very 
blue that April morning. The landlady had 
asked him. to settle, and the board bill was 
just four times as long as his bank account. 

There came an aggressive knock at the 
office door and he called, ‘Come in.” 

B. K. Chowler entered. - Chowler was 
manager and principal owner of all Piney- 
town’s extensive lumber mills. He was 
about four times the most important man in 
town. 

“Mr. Warren’’—he ran a heavy hand up 
and down his knee—‘I want to retain you 
in connection with the Milo Lake case. 
What is your usual fee?” 

The young lawyer was surprised, and did 
not answer directly. He had never done 
any business for the Pineytown Lumber and 
Land Co, They had in regular employ three 
of the best lawyers in the state. 

“That depends,” he replied tentatively. 
“What is the case and what am I to do?” 

“Oh, it isn’t much of a case,” answered 
Chowler. “It is that fellow that got him- 
self hurt at the Clear Creek mill. He is 
tryifg to sue. Hargrove takes the lead in 
our cases, we merely want you as consult- 
ing attorney. We feel that we ought to give 
the local lawyers some of our business.” 

He opened his wallet and took out some 
bills. 

“Ts that a sufficient retainer?” 

It was three time his usual fee, but Mil- 
ton hesitated; still rather puzzled. The bills 
were the most attractive looking things he 
had seen for many a week, but— 

“Thank you, Mr. Chowler, but I must have 
a little time to look into the matter before 
I decide.” 

“Oh, very well.’ Chowler put the money 
back and snapped the rubber band around 
the wallet. “Of course if a fellow doesn’t 
want business—”’ His tone was not very 
complimentary. 


For eight years he had been , 


By William H. Hamby 


During the day Warren made some in- 
quiries and learned that Milo Lake, the man 
bringing the suit, was a day laborer who 
had been badly hurt while working at one 
of the saw mills. _He had a family of six, 
all dependent upon his wages. 

Warren telephoned Chowler that he could 
not take the case. 

That afternoon there was 
apologetic rap at the office door. 

“Come in,” called the lawyer. 

A man in shabby work clothes entered. 
There was a three weeks’ growth of beard 
on his face; he looked thin and sick, as 
though he had suffered a great shock. His 
right sleeve hung empty. 

“T canfe to see you about takin’ my case.” 
lt was Milo Lake. “I’ve tried all the other 
lawyers,” he confessed in his simplicity. 
“But the company’s got ’em all hired.” 

“Tell me something about the accident,” 
said Warren. 

“Well, four weeks ago come next Wednes- 
day I went to work about one o’clock as 
usual carryin’ off slabs from away from the 
saw. Jim Denny was right over’— And 
with the usual cireumlocution of the unedu- 
cated he told the story of his accident, dwell- 
ing much on the unimportant details that 
pain had fixed in his memory, omitting 
many essential points. 

Warren watched him as he talked on ex- 
citedly. He was past forty, a man used al- 
ways to meager living, incessant toil—the 
hard knocks of life. 

“Anything saved up?” was the first ques- 
tion, 

“No, sir,” replied Lake. “But I wasn’t 
much in debt. Just a little at the doctor’s 
and a few dollars at the store... But now 
since this happened of course’— 

He did not finish. But Warren knew the 
rest. A day laborer who can no longer 
labor, a man with a family of six cannot 
buy long at the store—no matter how kind- 
hearted the grocer. 

“They offered me fifty dollars,’ he said, 
“but I thought I ought to have more than 
that—seein’ it wasn’t my fault. And I’m 
goin’ to sue ’em. ‘That is’—he spoke uneas- 
ily again—‘if you'll take the case for me.” 

It was clear to Warren why Chowler had 
wanted him. He had guessed the simple- 
minded fellow would not go far to seek legal 
advice from strangers. By retaining all the 
home attorneys, the company would force 
him to give it up and accept the fifty dollars. 

“Most cases of this kind have been lost in 
this county,” said Warren. “But I will 
take your case, and do the best I can.” 

There was a look of great relief in the 
fellow’s face, but he was still troubled. 

“Tf—if I don’t git no damages, I don’t 
hardly know how I'll pay you. But if I 
do”—he hastened on—“I’ll give you half.” 

“Very well,” assented Warren. 

The young lawyer began at once to draw 
up the petition for damages. And this was 
work in which he excelled. During his eight 
years of enforced leisure he had studied 
every form of legal document. He was not 
much of a pleader, but seldom an error was 
found in one of his legal papers. 

Suit for four thousand dollars was filed 
with the circuit clerk; and the case was put 
on the docket for the June term. 

A week before the trial Chowler again 
came to Warren’s office. 

“Of course, Mr. Warren,” he said, with a 
worldly-wise air, “you are working for a fee 
—we are all after the money; and of course 
if you get no damages you get no fee, for 
that fellow cannot pay for a peck of bran. 

“And I want to tell you to begin with you 


a hesitant, 


will get no damages. 
cases. 


We always, beat these 
We have to—if we didn’t every fel- 
low at our fifty mills who gets himself hurt 


would be suing us. One way or another we 
always beat them or wear them out. 

“But we would rather this case did not go 
to the jury. Now what I want to propose is 
this’— And he explained a little technical 
error which Warren could make in bringing 
the suit. “Then our attorney will move to 
dismiss it, and it will end right there. Neo 
one can see how you were at fault; nobody 
will blame you. 3 

“And,” he said, slowly 
preciation of this little 
hundred.” 

It was the first time Warren had ever 
been offered a bribe. He had heard of men 
under such circumstances who arose in 
wrath and kicked the briber from the office, 
or who stood before him and poured out a 
stream of denunciation—that made good 
campaign reading. But he did not feel that 
way. He felt profoundly sorry—sorry that 
his circumstances and appearances were such 
as to make such an offer seem safe; and 
sorry for the man who had pursued business 
success so far he had lost his moral sense, 
and all the milk of human kindness in his 
heart had dried up. 

“Mr. Chowler,’”’ he said, quietly, “even if 
I had no professional honor—and you seem 
to think I have not—there is one thing that 
would make it impossible for me to accept 
your offer.” 

“What's that?’ asked the manager. 

“T am a Christian.” He said it humbly 
but with no uncertainty. ’ 

Chowler laughed unpleasantly. “Does 
that make it come higher? TI’ll raise it to 
five hundred.” 

“T think, Mr, Chowler, you had better go.” 


winking, “our ap- 
slip will be two 


When the case came up for trial Milo 
Lake’s family sat beside him in court. The 
man’s hollow face, shabby clothes and empty 
sleeve; the wife with her faded calico dress 
and still more faded face, and the children 
—the four hungry children. The lawyer 
had not asked that the family be brought. 
He was not an emotional lawyer; he de- 
pended solely upon facts and calm justice. 
But the sight of the family affected the 
court, and the jury and even Warren him- 
self. 

He made a good case of it. The evidence 
was plain. Milo Lake was doing his duty. 
The end of a broken belt had knocked him 
against the saw. 

The jury found for the plaintiff; and gave 
Milo Lake a verdict for two thousand dol- 
lars. The company attorney immediately 
gave notice of appeal. The next day War- 
ren went to see Chowler. The manager 
smiled a little maliciously as the lawyer en- 
tered the private office. : 

“Wanting a compromise, eh?” 

“No,” answered the lawyer. “I came to 
ask you to pay the two thousand dollars.” 

“But we've appealed it,” he declared, with 
an air as if'that settled it. 

“And I want to ask you to dismiss that 
appeal.” : 

The manager laughed dryly. “The attor- 
ney needs money and wants his fee.” 

“The attorney does need money,” said 
Warren. “You are right about that. But 
I am not asking this for my fee. There will 
be no fee. Never for a minute have I in- 
tended to take a cent of the damages Milo 
Lake wins.” 

“Wins?” Chowler still smiled amusedly. 
“Do you imagine your case will have the 
ghost of a show in the supreme court?” 
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before that he had missed his profession, and 


surprised; “I 


“Yes,” replied Warren, with quiet confi- 
dence. “I know it will. I have seen to it 
that every word and syllable is exactly right. 
It is a solid case through and through—and 
the judgment will stand in any court.” 

“T am not a mind reader, Mr. Warren, 
but in case you believe that, then you and 
Lake combined can’t raise the three hundred 
dollars necessary to carry it through the 
higher courts. And seeing you will have to 
drop it, you come for a compromise.” 

“You missed your guess again,’ said the 
young lawyer, quietly. ‘“I have laid the 
case before a friend who has volunteered to 
furnish the money to carry to the very end.” 

“Then,” said Chowler, puzzled, “if you 
are so sure of winning, and have the money, 
why come to me for a settlement?” 

“Hirst, Mr. Chowler, because it is just— 
it is what you ought to do. Second, because 
1 cannot see how Milo Lake and his family 
are going to live for two or three years 
while the case is being ground through the 
supreme court. 

“Mr. Chowler’—Warren got up and be- 
gan to walk the office, showing for the first 
time his deep emotion—‘‘with a _ trained 
mind, a sound body and no one to support, 
I have found it hard to earn a living. What 
of Milo Lake? Suppose you had been born 
as he was without any mental ability— 
nothing but two hands and a full day of 
hard work with which to earn your bread. 
Suppose, through no fault of yours, you 
lost your right arm, and there was a wife 
and children to be fed. What would you 
do? Milo Lake was your man; you were 
his keeper—your machine crippled him for 
life. When you meet the soul of that man 
starved out of its broken body before the 
Judge who grants no appeals, what answer 
will you make?” 

Warren left the office and returned to his 
own. Chowler thought about it that after- 
noon—and possibly dreamed about it that 
night. Quite early next morning he went to 
Warren’s office and gave him a check for 
two thousand dollars. 

The lawyer sent for Lake and gave it to 
him. The laborer offered him half of it, as 
agreed, but Warren refused. Then he of- 
fered five hundred—one hundred—fifty—ten, 
but still Warren refused. With new hope 
in his eyes and a glow of gratitude at his 
heart the poor broken fellow hurried away 
to tell the good news to his distressed fam- 
ily. 


But Warren found himself just where he 

_ was before—facing the problem of his own 
failure. This case would not mean much in 
a professional way. At best it could not 
ereate business for him where there was no 
business. Milton was as firmly convinced as 


must find other work. But what? 
question made him blue indeed. - 
One day about two weeks later he had a 


That 


_ letter from a savings trust company of Kan- 


sas City. To his unspeakable astonishment 
the letter informed him that at a recent 
meeting of the board he had been elected 
assistant cashier at a salary of eighteen 
hundred a year to begin with; and as his 
legal knowledge of documents and securities 
would be of great service to them, they 


would give him part of their legal work, 


which would be paid for aside from his sal- 
ary. Let them know at once if he could 
accept. 

‘4 Could he? It was exactly the work he 
was fitted for. He took his acceptance in 
person on the first train. 


He was in the office of the president—it 


was a fine office, for the trust company was 
a very large one and deserved its great repu- 
tation. Warren had been instructed as to 
_ the details of his new duties. 
_ “I would like’ to know, if I may, how you 
happened to give me this position?” he said. 
“Why, certainly,” replied the president, 
supposed you knew. One of 
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our stockholders, Mr. Chowler of your town, 
recommended you very highly. He even 
said’’—the president smiled—‘“that he could 
guarantee you to be a Christian.” 


Summer Supply Snap Shots 


President Fitch at Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Like Noah’s Ark, the churches of Man- 
hattan open their doors on these warm 
Sunday mornings to receive little handfuls 
of the faithful, while the great multitude 
of people is swept out on a flood of -five- 
cent fares. This was evident to my mind 
as I walked up Fifth Avenue, almost 
deserted, and turned in at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church to hear Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch. Last February I stood up in that 
church to hear a sermon hardly the equal 
of the one to which I listened last Sunday, 
when I had a whole pew to myself and 
might have had more. 

Seattered through the congregation were 
a good many young men. They had come 
from the uttermost parts of Brooklyn and 
the Bronx to hear Dr. Fitch. Few preach- 
ers of today have such a hold on the young 
men in the colleges; on the Saturday be- 
fore his coming to a college it is often 
noised abroad that ‘‘that good preacher, the 
big fellow, is coming,” If this New York 
congregation was slender it was no less a 
testimony to Dr. Fitch’s strength as a 
preacher, and a greater testimony to his 
manliness, which appeals to young men. 

And a young man was the subject of the 
sermon—Daniel, who, in the words of the 
text, “when he knew that the writing was 
signed went into his house; and his win- 
dows being open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day and prayed and gave thanks 
before his God, as he did aforetime.” 
With fine appreciation Dr. Fitch pictured 
the young Hebrew, carried away at the 
destruction of his city to the great center of 
the old world’s power, and there elevated by 
the caprice of the tyrant to a place of ruler- 
ship. The same caprice which made him 
threatened every day to destroy him; it 
was because he refused to be spoiled, be- 
cause he remained in his heart a Hebrew, 
because his window “opened toward Jeru- 
salem” that he kept his life simple and his 
power secure. That window was his pas- 
sage from bondage and degradation and 
sensuality to freedom, purity and life. 

And that is the office of religion for us, 
to give us a point of view, a window open 
toward the imperishable realities, for we are 


all Daniels, captives of circumstances, with- 


held- always from the things we would do 
by the chains of the things we must. Think 
of the windows that we might throw open 
toward Jerusalem, and do not. 

There is the window of memory. We do 
not throw it open: perhaps we do not dare 
to. It opens onto childhood when we were 
simple, enthusiastic, spontaneous, all that 
we wish we might be again. We may 
throw open that window, and remembering 
that in God’s sight we are always children, 
be again all that we once were. 

The window of imagination beckons to a 
higher and more purified life, yet how few 
of us throw it wide open. Do we read any 
more the great books and the great poems, 
or has the latest novel and the daily paper 
editorial crowded them out? Why should 
we not carry with us daily a copy of some 
great book, so bathing our daily workaday 
lives with the light that never was on sea 
or land? 

And finally there is the window of faith. 
How often that remains dark and covered: 
how many men’s faith has become merely 
a conformity, no longer a communion. To- 
day more than on any other in the world’s 
history the need of men and women is for 
a window opening onto that new Jerusalem 


Society. 
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where there is no bondage, no burdens, no 
tears. 

A life looking out through these three 
windows has as its priceless possession 
peace which no earthly circumstance can 
give or take away. 

. Bruce Barton. 


Personalia 


Rev. Jason N. Pierce of Oberlin is sup- 
plying the Center Church in Hartford for 
twelve Sundays during Dr. R. H. Potter’s 
extended absence abroad. The latter is 
visiting Greece, Turkey and Austria. 


Mrs. Charles E. Garman, who died in 
New York City recently, was the widow of 
the famous Amherst professor of philosophy, 
with whose work she was warmly sym- 
pathetic. Her natural abilities and Mt. 
Holyoke training enabled her to assist him 
both with his books and in his teaching. 


Among the summer occupations of prom- 
inent Americans abroad may be mentioned 
attendance upon the sessions of the Uni- 
versal Races Congress in London. President 
Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Professor Hmerson of Amherst, Dr. 
Hastman of Amherst, representing the 
American Indian, Professor Du Bois of At- 
lanta, representing the negro, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and others took part in the meetings. 


Mrs. Sarah Rowe Hodgkins of Bath, Me., 
has just reached the rare old age of one 
hundred and three years. Mrs. Rowe has 
been a devoted member of Central Church 
for many years, and has always taken an 
active interest in the welfare of Bath, 
where all of her life has been spent. An- 
other veteran and esteemed Maine Congre- 
gationalist of the other sex is Deacon HB. 
F. Duren of Bangor, who some time ago 
passed the century milestone. 


Rey. Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, 
Mass., sailed from Boston, July 21, on the 
Devonian for London. He will remain the 
most of the summer, returning on the Wini- 
fredian, Sept. 19. In his absence, the assist- 


ant pastor of the South Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Bradford, is in charge. Dr. 
Moxom is slowly recovering from a long 


illness, but hopes to fully regain his health 
this summer. In the late winter he under- 


went a serious operation, recovery from 
which was retarded by an attack of the 
grip. 


Dr. Parkhurst of New York departs from 
his usual custom of an annual Huropean 
trip and is spending a part of his vacation 
in mountain climbing in the Canadian 
Rockies. In former years he has scaled 
many high peaks in Switzerland, and from 
one of these adventurous expeditions grew 
his helpful little booklet entitled “The Swiss 
Guide.” It is certainly a good thing for a 
metropolitan minister fortunate enough to 
have a three months’ vacation annually to 
use it now and then to familiarize himself 
with scenery and human life in his own 
country. 


English callers at the Congregational 
House have been rather more numerous 
than usual of late. Among those welcomed 
at the rooms of the American Board have 
been Sir George W. Macalpine, a prominent 
Baptist layman and one of the members of 
the Continuation Committee of the World’s 
Missionary Conference. He was knighted 
just a year ago, and is one of the most in- 
fluential members of his denomination. Be- 
sides being active in religious affairs, he 
maintains an exceptional interest in litera- 
ture, classical and modern. Another ster- 
ling English layman who called recently was 
Mr. W. Parker-Gray of Northampton, who 
is on the directorate of the English Baptist 
The secretary of the British For- 
eign Bible Society, Rey. Arthur Taylor, has 
also recently visited Boston. 
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THE MODEL VILLAGE OF THE METLAKATHLA INDIANS, ALASKA 


Jt is laid out on thoroughly modern lines with fourrshing industries, fine water system, fire brigade, and with the only native postmaster in Alaska. Its credit has a high 


rating with Seattle merchants 


Changing a Cannibal Tribe into a Model Community 
The Life Work of Father Duncan among his Alaska Indians 


William Duncan, apostle to the Metla- 
kathla Indians of Alaska, for the past fifty- 
four years, is planning to turn over—at least 
partially—to the government his remarkable 
enterprise. He is now seventy-nine years of 
age. I have spent many hours with him on 
different occasions, and saw his village as 
far back as 1889. I regard him as one of 
our most remarkable missionaries. He is a 
great man, great in faith, great in vision, 
great in accomplishment. , 

Fifty-four years ago he left England for 
the Indians of Northern America on the 
Pacific Coast. He went to a savage tribe, 
with a reputation for cannibalism. Today 
he and they live together in the finest vil- 
lage in Alaska, and in some respects the 
model community of the United States. 

He remained unmarried for the reason, 
as he says, “that it would be cruel to ask 
a woman to endure the hardships through 
which I have been called upon to pass.” 


He is now for this once cannibal tribe 


teacher, councilor, chief, ‘Father Duncan.” 
He is also United States commissioner, post- 
master, surveyor, architect, builder, ma- 
chinist, captain, pilot, justice of the peace, 
police magistrate, translator, poet, printer, 
publisher and final referee in love matters. 

Once a lover, with downcast eyes and at 
night, came to him and asked his approval. 

“Ts Mary in love with you?” 

“T believe she is.” 

“Go and call Mary and say that I want 
to see her and her parents at once at my 
office.” 

In due time they appeared and Father 
Duncan asked: 

“Mary, do you love Samuel, and are you 


willing to become his wife?” 


“No, sir. I do not love him at all.” 

“And do you parents want Mary to 
marry a man she does not love at all?” 

“No, sir, we do not.” 

“That ends it; you may go.” 

In due time Samuel put in an appearance 
and fatherly advice was given him on how 
wrong it would be to try to live with one 
where there is no bond of love. 


DISPOSSESSED BUT CHRISTIANS 


Twenty-four years ago “Father Duncan’s 
Indians” were in a fever of excitement. Up 
to this time they had been on Canadian soil. 
They had built up a splendid village, with 
church, schoolhouse, sawmill and cannery— 
besides their own dwellings. ‘The govern- 
ment informed them that “Indians could not 


By Sydney Strong, D. D. 


hold property.” A council of war was held. 
At last one of the Christian men arose and 


FATHER WILLIAM DUNCAN 


For more than half a century he has been the patron 
saint of the Metlakathla Indians 


said, ‘‘No, men, we must not fight; as Chris- 
tians we can suffer, but we must not fight.” 
At this juncture, Father Duncan went to 
Washington, and proposed that the tribe 
should move bodily to Alaska. An island of 
150 square miles, known as Annetta, was 
ceded to the Indians. It was a memorable 
day in 1887, when the whole tribe embarked 
in their canoes and made an exodus across 
the sea to Alaskan soil, and settled in the 
dark forest of an unbroken wilderness, to 
start anew. ‘They were compelled to aban- 
don their fields, their homes, 
the graves of their ancestors, 
their sawmills, their brick- 
yard, their church and school- 
house. ‘Shacks’ were soon 
thrown up, fires were kindled, 
fish and game abounded—and 
thus 800 people spent their 
first night on American soil. 
With William Duncan as 
their Moses, they began a 
new Metlakathla. In Can- 
ada they had been under 
the authority of the Hs- 
tablished Church. They soon 
formed “The Christian 
Church of Metlakathla”’— 
a step which would be sensi- 
ble for many another com-. 
munity to take. They have 
a simple ritual, fine congre- 
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The finest edifice in Alaska; it wi accommodate the whole tribe 


gational singing, and a great love for the 
Bible. They have the finest church build- 
ing in Alaska, one that will hold the whole 
tribe. It has comfortable seats, and is sup- 
plied with a pipe organ. . 


AN ENTERPRISE OF PROSPERITY AND 
PROGRESS 


Metlakathla has seen great material pros- 
perity. Father Duncan early cut the enter- 
prise off from missionary help. In fact, he 
believes that a missionary who can’t come 
to self-support after ten years “ought to be 
recalled.” He says that the soil and water 
are quite sufficient to supply an income. 
The credit of the village with the merchants 
of Seattle, Wn., is “gilt-edged.” Metla- 
kathla is today a village with comfortable 
homes, sidewalks, a good day school, with 
well educated native teachers, a good wharf, 
a steam vessel used by the cannery, with 
native captain and engineer; a sawmill run 
by the. natives, a brickyard, six stores, a 
splendid brass band, a prison (which is 
empty), good water works with a pipe line 
leading to a lake in the hills, two and a half 
miles away, furnishing abundance of power 
for the sawmill, cannery, brickyard and 
fire brigade. They have a post office with 
the only native postmaster in Alaska. 

Father Duncan says: “We need a Y. M. C. 
A., with an expert man who is willing to stay 
for a term of years. We can pay all the 
bills. We- want high-grade teachers, real 
missionaries, for the parents have found 
that if they send their children to the States 
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for their education, when they return with 


a smattering of Hnglish and foreign airs, 
they are ‘nothing but gas bags,’ will not 
work and are practically alienated from 
their parents.” 

It is a marvelous story, as Father Dun- 
ean tells it, in simple English—much in the 
style of Robert A. Hume of India, or Arthur 
H. Smith of China. He spoke for over an 
hour to our people on Queen Anne Hill. He 
has the humor of the warrior who has seen 
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and felt and suffered. It is marvelous how 
through faith in his Lord, he was able to 
overcome the savages. After his address, 
strong men, mothers with their children, 
crowded around him, to ask questions and 
to have his blessing. 

Throughout Alaska and the Northwest he 
is revered as a saint—although he looks like 
a stocky, sturdy Hnglish sea captain—and 
admired for his conspicuous ability in rear- 
ing one of the model villages of the earth. 
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And he has not only worked wonders, but he 
is surely a pioneer in social service, reveal- 
ing how men may spend their powers for 
the enrichment of the commonwealth of their 
community, instead of, as now, accumulat- 
ing private possessions. Father Duncan has 
been an able “captain of industry” for over 
a half century, healthy, happy, hopeful—not 
for private gain, but for the common wel- 
fare. May his tribe increase! 
Seattle, Wn. 


| The Great Day in Camp Kokomis 
How a Group of City Folk Went Back to Nature—and Something Better 


A little village in white canvas nestling 
beneath the shade of pines and hemlocks on 
a height gently sloping into the basins of 
companion lakes—a little one to the west 
with its cranberry marsh and wild rice pas- 
torage, where ducks made their summer 
home, and the big Sesebagama, whose dis- 
tant shore line eastward was broken by 
numerous heavily wooded islands—this was 
Camp Kokomis. 

Harly in August in the later eighties the 
white village was built to disappear in mid- 
September and reappear again the next sea- 
son for several successive years. Then the 
spoilers came and felled the great trees, con- 
verting the height of land between the lakes 
into a mill site, around which grew up in a 
single season a bustling lumber town. Camp 
Kokomis henceforth became only a delight- 
ful memory. 

In the original plans of this summer set- 
tlement of something like twenty regular 
residents was no thought of outside com- 
munity good. For, when camp was struck 
the first time there was no visible community 
to cultivate, except a stray settler here and 
there in the forest who was “baching it” in 
a lonely cabin while putting in time on his 
claim. The express purpose of the long 
haul from the nearest railroad station 
through a wilderness of northern Minnesota 
woods was to get away from people and live 
among the wild things. But the responsi- 
bilities of civilization which Camp Kokomis 
fled from, followed it into the primeval for- 
est. The second year the one lumber wagon 
in the Lake Sesebagama region had to haul 
in the household goods of, perhaps, a dozen 
families, and along the shore line log cabins 
multiplied accordingly. The next year in 
the big woods adjacent to the white village 
a log schoolhouse appeared, and thereafter 
an alien note was introduced into the native 
song of the forest—the “ding ding” of the 
bell by which a shy schoolmarm called her 
shy brood from their corner in the under- 
brush where they were wont to scatter like 
young partridges for the recesses of the hot 
August days. And the log schoolhouse 
which was used for day school on week days 
was opened on Sundays for the first religious 
institution in a frontier settlement, a com- 
munity Sunday school. 


TO FISH OB NOT TO FISH ON SUNDAY 


That company of white folks who had ap- 
propriated Camp Kokomis for their summer 
residence had dispossessed a band of Chip- 
pewa Indians to become sharers of some- 
thing very like the Indians’ point of view 
as to the institutions of higher civilization. 
The schoolhouse planted in the center of a 


game preserve seemed an unwarrantable in- 


trusion. This back-to-the-barbarian state of 
mind made people who supported Sunday 
schools at home somewhat unsympathetic 
with the attempts of a little group to unite 
the people in a Sunday school service in sight 
of the camp. 
“The Almighty has built a perfect cathe- 
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By Joseph Hayes Chandler 


dral here among the pines,” said the Editor. 
“The: man that leaves such a scene as this 
to worship God in a log hut, the only ugly 
thing in the landscape, is an abject formalist. 
That sort of thing is not a means of grace 
to me.” 

The custom of the camp from the first had 
been to have some one read a sermon of 
Beecher or Brooks or Swing in the cool of 
the day and to discuss it about the Sunday 
evening camp fire. But for the earlier 
hours of the Sabbath a general dispensation 
of personal liberty had developed a variety 
of practice which led to the only serious 
controversy which ever divided that social 
group. , 

To fish or not to fish on Sunday, that was 
the vexed question that would not down. 
At last it was settled in a reformation so 
radical that it changed the attitude of the 
camp toward everything in the larger com- 
munity life. In a word, a final prohibitory 
enactment on the one matter of Sunday 
fishing socialized a selfish group of city peo- 
ple and converted a trifling sacrifice into 
great gain. When there was no larger com- 
munity to think about, the question was 
relatively unimportant. But when humanity 
intruded it became a moral issue. It was 
the advent of irresponsible week end visitors 
which forced the issue. 

The lure of the lake brought these in such 
numbers, both to the camp and the cabins 
of the settlers, that the question became crit- 
ical. Camp hospitality and the settlers’ need 
of ready money seemed excuse enough for a 
time for a wide open Sunday on the lake; 
but the harm of it was not long hidden. In 
guiding these fishing parties for what they 
could make out of it, the boys of the settle- 
ment got their first lessons in drinking and 
other things that go with riotous living. It 
was a social condition, not a religious tradi- 
tion, which set Camp Kokomis to thinking 
fundamentally on the question. The con- 
troversy ended when the camp decided to 
draw the line on Sunday fishing and to take 
sides with the little Sunday school for a 
prohibition that would prohibit. 

The first sign that the camp had accepted 
full share of social responsibility was a dem- 
onstration in full force at the log school- 
house the next Sunday. Everybody went in- 
cluding visitors and cook. ‘They did not 
all go in, for there was no room; but the 
faithful remnant came out to meet their re- 
enforcements, and the united service of the 
city folks and the few families which had 
stood by the Sabbath idea was the beginning 
relationships. The shy teacher 
threw off her shyness. These people were 
her friends henceforth. .The superintendent 
who had been a Methodist class leader in 
the old home poured out ‘his heart in prayer 
and his hand clasp to the new brothers and 
sisters was anything but formal. Discover- 
ing that one of the company was a minister, 
he appointed a preaching service for next 
Sunday. 

Former Sunday sermons in camp had been 


borrowed from others, but that sermon to 
summer residents and the real pioneers in 
one body was a personal message. It was 
real preaching and the faithful listened with 
tears of joy. 


NEW NEIGHBOBLINESS IN CAMP 


It was the former chief advocate of the 
personal liberty side in the Sunday fishing 
controversy who rose at the conclusion of 
the sermon and said: “Next Sunday we in- 
vite you and all your neighbors to the camp 
grounds. The preacher will be a college 
president. After the sermon, we want you 
all to sample our camp fare. We would like 
‘to have you help get word to every settler 
on the seven lakes.” Means of communica- 
tion among the scattered settlers were so 
uncertain, however, that it was decided at 
the camp-fire council to carry personally the 
invitation to the outlying lakes by a six-day 
series of canoe trips. 

What a week of delightful adventure fol- 
lowed! WHyvery morning from the dock the 
procession of boats started, the birch barks 
and the canvas canoes leading, the big four 
oar following with its heavier load. Every 
day it was a voyage of discovery. To find 
the waterway concealed by lily pads and 
dropping branches; to run the boats through 
the narrow channels in the dark woods; to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible in clear- 
ing the channels of fallen trees; to see the 
light ahead and with quickened paddle 
strokes to glide out of the deep shadows to 
the sought-for lake amid the virgin forest; 
to locate the lonely cabin or two by the sign 
of a wreath of curling smoke or a boat on 
the beach; to meet the people in the new 
house and give our message—this with daily 
variations was the week’s program. 

Glorious fishing there was between times; 
enough good shooting to keep the larder sup- 
plied; but it was the human interest—the 
quest for men—which gaye the week a 
keener joy than we of the camp had ever 
found in the wilds before. When we finished 
on Saturday a strenuous day of twenty-five 
miles by strange waterways, including a 
shooting of a bit of waterfall which gave 
us a thrill of adventure, the chief promoter 
of the camp meeting said: “We have done a 
good job. I think that we have visited every 
family in the county.” 


GETTING READY FOR CAMP MEETING 


The week-end visitors who came late Sat- 
urday night were not told concerning any 
prohibition of Sunday fishing. It was sim- 
ply stated that the president was*to preach 
in the camp at two o’clock and that there 
was a good deal to do to get the place ready. 
To drape a big stump with Old Glory for a 
pulpit; to roll in logs for seats on the gently 
sloping hillside; to get ourselves and our ° 
tents in order for company; to open our 
stores of canned goods to make a show of 
something besides hard tack and cheese— 
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Blazing a New Trail with the Automobile in the West 


As a minister of education this newest 
type of the prairie schooner put out from a 
western Nebraska town in the summer of 
1909. At the wheel was the owner of the 
craft and president of the Franklin Academy 
trustees. 3y his side as lookout was the 
principal; on the after deck were two mates, 
graduates of the school; two sugar sacks of 
cargo filled the whole amidships, while abaft 
the stern was lashed a large tarpaulin. 


ON THE TRAIL 


“Out into the West as the sun went down” 
sailed these four fishers of students. Back 
after many days by another route they came 
having covered the six northwestern bor- 
der counties of Kansas. Out they went once 
more for a greater sweep that embraced 
three eastern-most counties of Colorado. A 
third circuit completed the tally of twenty- 
three great counties visited, one hundred 
towns supplied in every house with a pack- 
age of reading matter, and 1,800 miles trav- 
ersed. Probably in kind and certainly in 
degree this was an enterprise unique in the 
history of education, and blazed a new path 
which others since have followed. 

Elaborate plans laid well in advance had-+ 
pletted the course of travel, listed the lead- 
ing citizens, former students and friends in 
the towns to be visited and prepared eighty 
thousand pieces of printed matter for dis- 
tribution. ‘The outlay involved in so exten- 
sive a seed sowing would have been prohib- 
itive for this Congregational missionary 
school had not the banker-trustee given his 
time for a month, his ‘machine’ with its 
maintenance, himself as driver and mechan- 
ician and all his personal expenses en route. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 


The daily program was a busy one, for 
time was precious and the roads as long as 
the thoughts of youth. Arriving at a town 
the automobile would find the center and 
there rest while Mr. Hildreth interviewed 
bankers and merchants, Principal Leavitt 


By Frederick W. Leavitt 


Principal of Franklin Academy in Nebraska 


sought out editors and teachers, the younger 
men passed into every door and placed in 
every wagon a package of attractive pictures 
and circulars, with postal cards for report- 
ing names or further information desired. 
Then having gathered names of “lads and 
lasses of pairts’” worthy of further cultiva- 
tion, and havimg left behind the seed of in- 
spiration and ambition toward the higher 
life of the spirit, the missionary of educa- 
tion shook off the dust of his pneumatic shoes 
until another hamlet rose over the horizon. 

The faithful, softly-purring motor, that 
finally arouses in one a feeling akin to affec- 
tion, made no least trouble in a daily average 
of seventy miles. Over the naturally smooth 
and level country roads, across the unmarked 
ranches, through canyons and over sand hills 
went that blessed little two-cylinder, daunted 
by nothing except road centers high enough 
to turn the sprocket wheel into an excavator. 

Danger and trouble seemed to avoid us, 
but of spice there was plenty. It was spice 
to run over two loosened barb wire fences 
and down a draw through a herd of long- 
horned Texas cattk. 

The days were laborious enough to make 
the party welcome the “upstairs” of the little 
country hotels, or the spare rooms of their 
friends, or the tarpaulin spread under the 
stars when deep night came. 


AN AMERICAN STATE 


Yet every day brought its rich reward in 
the consciousness of valuable results accom- 
plished; in the interviews with sterling par- 
ents and ambitious children; in, the bright 
panorama of fields green with corn, yellow 
with wheat, purple with alfalfa; in bird 
songs and sunshine and tonic breezes. The 
people are interesting because of their worth. 
They are energetic immigrants from the Mis- 
sissippi River states, whose parents were 
born in the Atlantic states. Kansas is said 
to be the most American state in the Union, 
and is thus .aggressively democratic and 
Puritan. Western Nebraska and Eastern 


THE AUTOMOBILE THAT BLAZED THE NEW TRAIL 


Colorado are like it. The fewer foreign set- 
tlers have come from the north of Europe 
determined to become and to remain loyal 
American citizens. Their children amal- 
gamate readily with the native stock. 

In the academy territory stretching two 
hundred miles to the west there is the great- 
est variety of living conditions. Out of the 
well-established eastern portion we came into 
country where no barriers forbade “angling” 
across the prairie; where the direction was 
given, “Go three miles west and you will 
come.to a fence, then go two miles north and 
you will come to a tree.’ Even here are 
scattered ranch homes that send to the dis- 
tant academy promising student material. 

One day we were piloted up a canyon by 
a mounted cow boy of the old type, most 
courteous to the stranger and vigorous in 
objurgations on the sheep men who were 
spoiling the range for the cattle. Another 
day we met a shearing drawn by twenty- 
eight horses and representing $8,000 to the 
owner. One graduate has built for himself 
out of sods a set of four farm buildings 
which, with a cyclone cellar, make a com- 
plement perfectly adapted to his needs. In 
times of peace the cellar serves for vege- 
tables. Here he brought his bride, a class- 
ical and musical graduate, with her fayorite 
text-books and piano. This Colorado home 
is very attractive. 

A memorable dinner was enjoyed in a big 
“soddy”” in Kansas, under an immense lit- 
eral roof tree, and far out in Nebraska a 
photograph was secured of the sod school- 
house in which our most. brilliant student 
received her early education. 

Those who have concluded from car win- 
dow observation that the great plains are 
dreary and the towns “impossible” would 
change their opinion on closer acquaintance 
with the life that abounds and aspires and 
gathers power there. Out of the central 
plains is to arise a strong, virtuous, dom- 
inant race of true Americans. The youth 
deserve and well repay the best opportu- 
nities that can be given to them. 
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Isaiah the Gardener 
A Bible Study for Lovers of Growing Things 
By Rev. William T. Gunn 


The day lilies were out in a quiet Hastern 
township garden and Uncle Joshua and I 
were out, too, looking at them. “Uncle 
Joshway,” as we called him, was a member 
of the Society of Friends, shrewd and 
kindly, a friend of everything God made 
and a lover of the Bible. 

“Uncle Joshway,’” said I, “did you know 
it said anything in the Bible about ‘slips’ ?” 

A startled look of pleased surprise came 
over the old man’s face. 

“Well no,” he said, “I thought there was 
most everything else in it, but I never knew 
there was anything about slips. If there 
is, then there isn’t anything that isn’t in 
the Bible somewhere.” 

Now to city people that buy their flowers 
at a shop a “‘slip’’ means nothing, but to 
us country folks whose greenhouse is our 
window sill where our plants make precious 
green spots till spring comes again, to us a 
“slip” with ‘its possibilities of foliage and 
bloom means a great deal. So you see why 
Uncle Joshua and I were interested; we 
had traded slips ourselves. Nothing would 
do but down came the Bible and there, sure 
enough, Isa. 17: 10, said, ““Iherefore shalt 
thou plant pleasant plants and shalt set it 
with strange slips.” 

We looked at one another! Isaiah knew 
about slips; they were in the Bible and it 
seemed to make the Biblé nearer and richer 
and our gardens almost sacred ground. 

“Well,” said Uncle Joshua, “I’ve read my 
Bible for years, and I never saw that be- 

- . fore.” . 

Was there anything more about flowers 

and gardens in Isaiah’s book? In the very 
_. first chapter we found “seed” in verse four, 
a “garden of cucumbers” in verse eight; 
and a fading leaf and “a garden that hath 
no water’ in the thirtieth verse—all in one 
chapter. 

Had Isaiah a garden? Only a man who 
had a garden and loved it could possibly 
have put in his book so many beautiful pic- 
tures of the life and work of the garden. 
He knows the garden troubles so well. The 
“sarden that hath no water’ he speaks of 
again and again, he has seen the plants 

droop and fade and Uncle Joshua and I 
wonder if he ever nearly emptied the family 

soft water cistern in time of drought. 
ay Sometimes when his plants did not grow 
he found “the root as rottenness’—that 
| would be the little white worms that bother 
the cabbage and sometimes the flower roots. 
'. He knew, too, what it is to watch a plant 
2 come out with loads of little buds only to 
= see the buds turn yellow, and the ‘blossom 
went up as dust.” He set out plants to 
find their “stock not take root’? and the 
wind “blow upon them and they shall 
wither and the whirlwind shall take them 
away as stubble. But sometimes he got 
things out just before a good rain for “he 
planteth an ash and the rain doth nourish 
it.’ Once in a while the rain came too 
strong, “a tempest of hail, a destroying 
storm, as a’ flood of mighty waters over- 
flowing,” and it may have been after this 
storm that the “bruised reed” was tenderly 

tied up. 

+The weeds grew just as lustily in Isaiah’s 
a garden as in mine, for he talks about briars 
and thorns, reeds and flags, nettles and 
on ‘brambles and wild grapes. Did he have 
__-. pigweed and pursley, too?. There were flow- 
si ers in the garden, pleasant plants and 
i strange slips and his rosebushes in their 


- 


| ing of the redeemed desert. 
ae Near by was his vineyard set with the 
choicest of vines, separated from the garden 


glory gave him his picture for the blossom-_ 


by a hedge and over the stone wall were the 
fields where grew “the corn, the barley and 
rie in their appointed place,’ as well as the 
fitches and the cummin. In one part of the 
garden grew “cucumbers” and ‘summer 
fruit” whatever they may have been. In 
another corner were olive trees where 
Isaiah walked in the fall and noticed the 
“two or three berries in the top of the up- 
permost bough,” or looking again found 
“four or five in the outmost fruitful 
branches,” or near by gathered as he passed 
the vines a few of “the gleaning grapes.” 

The trees he loved well and whatever 
there were in his garden, in his book the 
oak and the cedar, the fir, myrtle and oil 
tree, the pine and the box, the willows by 
the water courses, the cypress, the terebinth 
and the ash, all appear stately and jubilant. 
To his ear the wind’s soft blowing through 
the branches becomes the trees of the forest 
breaking forth into singing for the redemp- 
tion of the Lord; while the knocking of 
their branches in the breeze is the clapping 
of their hands in a divine procession of re- 
joicing. 

High and holy thoughts came to Isaiah 
in his garden. To him God became a great 
gardener, comforting Zion, making her 
waste places like Hden and her desert “the 
garden of the Lord.” The people are “trees 
of righteousness the planting of the Lord”; 
and in a wonderfully tender picture of a 
gardener, setting out a tree with his own 
hands, the people are said of God to be 
“the branch of my planting, the work of 
my hands,” never more to suffer drought, 
but God will water them like a watered gar- 
den and like a spring of water whose waters 
fail not.” 

The shoot springing from a cut-down tree 
is to him a picture of the Messiah who shall 
come forth, “a rod out of the stem of Jesse,” 
and later, in a sadly true vision, the Master 
when he comes is to be “a tender plant and 
a root out of a dry ground.” Alas for us 
who are dry ground and the Flower of the 
Love of God we might have seen had the 
soil been better! 


“Then what lovely pictures are set as 
jewels here and there in the prophecy— 
the “clear heat after rain,” the “cloud of 


dew in the heat of harvest’? and “afore the 
harvest when the bud is perfect and the 
sour grape is ripening in the flower.” Then 
the rain that cometh down and watereth 
the earth “and maketh it bring forth and 
bud,” and this springtime in the garden be- 
comes a prophecy of the eternal springtime 
of the Messiah for, ‘‘as- the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring 
forth; so the Lord will cause righteousness 
and praise to spring forth before all the 
nations.” 

Had Isaiah a garden? Every man and 
woman that digs in a garden and loves it 
will recognize a fellow-gardener in him, A 
prophet he was in the court, but down in 
the garden he was one of us and a prophet 
still, for God talked with him in the garden 
as he does with us in quiet fellowship, 
needing no words and ofttimes beyond them. 

If you search, you will find in the book of 
Isaiah: two gardens, one watered and blos- 
soming, the garden of “the seed of the 
blessed of the Lord,’’ the other parched and 
withered, fading and desolate, the unwat- 
ered garden of “those who have forgotten 
the God of their salvation.” 

Isaiah the prophet always seemed lovable 
for his wonderful pictures of Jesus, but 
since we found he was a gardener too, there 
has been a closer, homelier feeling. I would 
like to meet him and talk about his garden 
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in Palestine and mine in Canada, about the 
plants he raised and what the “strange 
slips” were and a lot of other things. 

And why not? There will be time for all 
that, lots of time in the Heavenly Land, 
and it may be by the grace of God that some 
day in one of the quiet hours of heaven I 
shall find Isaiah out on a sunny hillside, or 
down some shadowy glen, or looking up, 
with the eyes of a gardener who knows 
what pruning is, at the tree with its twelve 
manner of fruit and its leaves for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Under its shade by the 
side of the river Uncle Joshua (who has 
even now gone before) and I will ask the 
great Prophet Gardener about the pleasant 
plants and strange slips and even in the 
very garden of the Lord I am sure he will 
be glad to talk of his garden of long ago. 
He will understand if we remind him that 
a part of his message was: “As the days of 
a tree are the days of my people and mine 
elect shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands.” 

If the Master should hear us talking of 
our gardens, he will not mind for he, too, 
loved gardens and walked in them consider- 
ing the lilies. And somewhere near by, with 
hands full of the heavenly flowers, will be a 
wee lassie who went from us with her little 
hands full of the pansies and tiny Scotch 
daisies she loved to gather in a garden I 
used to know. 


Marigolds 


The marigolds are nodding; 
I wonder what they know. 
Go listen very gently; 
You may persuade them so. 


Go, be their little brother, 
As humble as the grass, 

And lean upon the hill-wind 
And watch the shadows pass. 


Put off the pride of knowledge, 
Put by the fear of pain; 

You may be counted worthy 
To live with them again. 


Be Darwin in your patience, 
Be Chaucer in your love, 
‘They, may relent and tell you 
What they are thinking of. 
—Bliss Carmen. 


Praise for Rain 


It came in. from the sea, the blessed rain 

Came in the night, and unannounced by man, 

Called by the dry, parched summer world, 

Beckoned by thrice ten thousand prayers. 

Not with the sudden rush that gullies and 
destroys, 

But as the dawn grows—in slow unbroken 
circlings. 

So came the rain; soft drops refreshing cool, 

As when upon a dear child’s fevered face 

A mother lays her hand; tired eyelids close. 


Tense cords relax, and sleep o’ershadows 
pain. 

So the rain lay—soothing in long sweet 
hours 


The dry sward’s withered face, the yellow- 
ing trees, 

Speaking, bidding the green look up the 
hedgerows and the vine; 

Smoothing the wrinkled corn, bathing the 
dusty fruit; 

Singing a song of life across the ribboned 
fields., 

Hour after hour God’s water fell, 

Till conquering the dust-dry ground, 

It reached the dry roots’ thirsty lips. 

My cup of joy o’erflows; be jubilant, 
rejoice ! 

Oh, praise our God for his remembering 
earth 

With that great gift—the blessedness of 
rain. } 

—J. H, T., in The Advertiser. 
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Oe oe CMON A One en ee 


A Quest for Perfection 


The Story of a Penitent Nephew 


“Bot { think Jimmy is unnecessarily un- 
manwaerly,’ said Aunt Sybil. 

Her young voice rang out clearly, and 
Jimmy, lying on a couch in the back parlor, 
convalescing from the mumps, was awak- 
ened by her remark. The remark was ad- 
dressed to the young minister, who was 
calling upon Aunt Sybil in the front parlof. 

“Jimmy is always polite to me,’”’ said the 
young minister kindly. “He always raises 
his cap, and says, ‘Good morning,’ Mr. Gra- 
ham,’ in a perfectly audible voice, which is 
more than some of my boys do.” 

“T should hope he did!” said Aunt Sybil. 
“We do try to teach him, but he seems slow 
to learn anything but mischief.” 

Jimmy’s ears burned, He remembered 
the old adage about listeners, and thought 
covering his ears with the afghan. But 
he wanted to hear what Mr. Graham said, 
so he temporized, and decided to listen only 
when the minister spoke. He was speaking 
10W. 

“Boys have to effervesce, Miss Curtis, 
and it is better for the effervescence to ap- 
pear bubble by bubble than to bottle it up 
till the bottle bursts. My mother brought 
up five of us, and she never frowned on 
harmless fun.” 

“Yes, but’— Jimmy pulled the afghan 
virtuously over his head and counted a 
hundred. Aunt Sybil was still talking so 
he counted another hundred. Then he came 
out to breathe, and he heard the minister 
say: 

“Really too hard upon him. Sackcloth 
and ashes weren’t meant as clothes for 
boys.” 

“T think sackcloth and ashes would be a 
most appropriate suit for Jimmy once in a 
while—a very fitting one. Why, only last 
week, he’”— 

Jimmy knew that his ears would not 
be any hotter under the afghan, so he cov- 
ered them up, and put his hot little hands 
over them, too. He knew what Aunt Sybil 
would tell, and was ashamed the minister 
should hear it. Uncle Charlie wouldn’t 
have told the minister that story, nor 
Papa wouldn’t either—nor Mamma. Jimmy 
wished they would come home. Grandma 
was very kind, but her little boys grew up 
so long ago she had probably forgotten how 
hard it was to train them into such splen- 
did men as Papa and Uncle Charlie were. 

But Aunt Sybil thought little boys were 
in the way. He hadn’t meant to step on 
her dress the other day, but it was right in 
his path as he was running through the 
hall, and besides, the piece that was torn 
wasn’t needed, it just trailed over the floor. 
And now she was afraid she would take 
the mumps. Jimmy admired his handsome 
young aunt, and would like to please her if 
he only knew how. But little boys didn’t 
seem to be included in her ideal universe. 
She thought Mr. Hunter was very nice, and 
Jimmy wondered if Mr. Hunter had ever 
been a little boy. 

He asked Biddy, his chum and faithful 
follower, the next day, if he supposed the 
Lord ever made any more men all grown-up, 
’cept Adam, and Biddy thought not. ‘Well, 
do you suppose there ever were any boys 
perfec’ly good, that acted just like grown 
people?” 

Biddy shook his head. ‘Don’t b’lieve so,’ 
he said. “What makes you ask such queer 
questions?” 

“Tt must be nice to be a man, and not 
have people find fault with you any more,” 
said Jimmy, with a sigh. 

“Who's been finding fault with you?” 


. By Hattie Vose Hall 


Jimmy had the grace to blush. He knew 
family matters were sacred, and he an- 
swered Biddy’s question, Yankee fashion, 
by another: 

“What do you call men that used to live 
in caves?” 

“Why, that’s easy! Cavemen, of course,” 
answered Biddy proudly. 

Jimmy shook his head. “Not what I 
mean,” he said, “It tells about ’em in the 
Bible—they used to wear skins and wander 
round.” 

“Tndians?” ventured Biddy, doubtfully. 

“Course not! the Bible was written long 
*fore the Indians were born.” 

“Well, they wore skins and wandered 
*round, anyway,” retorted Biddy. 

“What’s sackcloth?” 

Biddy was ready. ‘Stuff you make po- 
tato-bags out of—some people call ’em 
sacks,” he replied. 

“Sure!” assented Jimmy, gladly. “We 
could take these and—why, we could make 
suits way Brian O’Linn did!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never hear that song?” 
illustrated. 


And Jimmy 


“Brian O’Linn had no coat to his back— 

He emptied the taties all out of the sack, 

Made a hole_in the bottom and stuck his 
head in— 

‘Pleasant in summer!’ said Brian O’Linn.” 


“Don’t you see, we could fix potato bags 
that way, and wear a girdle like John the 
Baptist?’ 

“What for?’ asked Biddy in surprise. 

“T forgot you didn’t know,” said Jimmy. 
“I’m going to live in a cave, and be one of 
those good people—I can’t think of the 
name. Yes, I can, too, like ‘those cookies 
your mother makes, with raisins in!” _ 

“Oh, hermits!” said Biddy. “But what’s 
the fun?” 

“Why—l’m not: doing it just for fun,” 
returned Jimmy, slowly. “But there would 
be fun—sleeping under the stars, and going 
barefoot, and swimming in the brook—where 
it’s deep enough.” 

“Whereabouts would we go?” 
Biddy, the practical. 

“Up on Haven’s brook. They’ve dug a 
deep place out under the cliff up there for 
sand. Don’t you remember, we buried our 
cannon crackers in the sand there, last 
Fourth, so they’d be like volcanoes?” 

Biddy nodded. He was used to being 
literally a silent partner in Jimmy’s enter- 
prises. But he ventured one more query. 
“What would we have to eat?” he asked. 
Jimmy was ready: 

“Wild strawberries and brook trout and 
spring water—and we'd take provisions, 
too, he said. “It’s the best we can do for a 
eave, around here, and I don’t want to go 
far away, for my father and mother are 
coming home soon.” 

“You don’t mean to stay always?’ asked 
Biddy, much relieved. 

“I guess the hermits did, but it’s too cold 
in New York State to stay in caves winters, 
I think perhaps we’d be good enough in a 
week—if we told beads. I’ll get Bridget to 
show me how. The hermits were very holy 
people,’ Jimmy explained. “I’m going to 
look them up in Uncle Charlie’s books, and 
find out all they did.” : 

“There’s my lunch-bell,’ said Biddy, 
jumping up with alacrity. Lunch possessed 
more interest for him at that minute than 
the holiest of hermits. 

After lunch Jimmy went up in Uncle 
Charlie’s room. Uncle Charlie was in the 


asked 


. Biddy, prudently. 


city, but Jimmy was always welcome to 
pore over the treasures in the big book- 
eases. In looking up “Hermit” he found, 
“See Peter the Hermit.” Jimmy saw 
“Peter the Hermit” to such effect that for 
the next two hours his eyes were holden to 
all things else. 

Wednesday was the day chosen for a start 
on the hermit life. Jimmy’s reseaches into 
the subject had showed him that the holy 
men had adopted the tonsure style of hair 
dressing. The dictionary yielded some brief 
information as to tonsures, and the boys 
proceeded to experiment with the shears. 
Biddy cut the “scalp lock” out of Jimmy’s 
thick brown curls with a fair degree of 
precision, ; 
Jim, that looks awful funny,” he 


“My! 

observed. “But I can’t see your head 
through.” “Cut it closer, then,’ said 
Jimmy. ‘There wants to be a round white 


spot in the center. Take this old safety 
razor Uncle Charlie gaye me.” 

Biddy tried the razor on the stubby sur- 
face. ‘“That’s better,” he said. “But I 
can’t get it white, looks kind of mouse color. 
Now you fix mine.” 

Jimmy obeyed, and with shears and razor 
tonsured his friend. 

“What you got for provisions?” asked 
Jimmy, surveying with satisfaction the 
artistic circle he had made in the crown of 
Biddy’s yellow head, and laying down his 
razor. 

“Saved part of my breakfast,” answered 
Biddy, displaying two bananas and three 
doughnuts. 

“I teased Carlotta to make me a whole 
pan of little biscuits, and I’ve got a quarter 
to buy things. That'll be enough till we 
catch some fish.” 

“There aren’t any fish in Haven’s brook, 
*cept minnows and pollywogs,” said Biddy. 

“Always trout in brooks,” replied Jimmy, 
sagely. ; 

“Well, let’s not go till after lunch,” said 
“How are we going to 
let people know?” 

“Pin a note to the pin-cushion—that’s 
the way. And we can tell ’em we’re going 
to be holy hermits, and they’ll be pleased— 
any way, my Aunt Sybil will,” said Jimmy. 

“You write both the notes, just alike. 
What we going to do now?” 

“We'll cut the armholes in the potato 
bags, and we can take the cords on our 
bath robes for girdles,” said Jimmy. 

At one-thirty the embryo hermits set out 
on their adventure, presenting no unusual 
appearance, for they were not to don their 
eremite garb until they arrived at the cave. 
Grandma, going upstairs for her afternoon 
nap, missed her spectacles, : 

“IT want a boy with bright eyes to run to 
the dining-room and find my glasses,” she 
called. 

“T’ll get them,” said Aunt Sybil,“ Jimmy’s 
gone off with Biddy.” 

An unwonted quiet reigned, when Uncle 
Charlie came home on the five fifty-five, 
just in time for dinner. ‘“Where’s Jimmy?” 
he asked, as he seated himself at the table, 
missing the ecstatic greeting always be- 
stowed upon him by his little nephew. 

“Why, I don’t see where he is,” answered 
his mother. “Perhaps he and Biddy are so 
busy playing they have forgotten it is din- 
ner time.” 

“I think Jimmy would hardly forget that,” 
said Jimmy’s young aunt, smiling across 


- the table at Mr. Hunter, who had come to 


dine. “He’s probably staying for dinner 
with Biddy. 
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‘“T never knew him to do that without 
asking. Please tell Michael to run across 
and get him, Charles.” 

“But no one but Jimmy’s grandmother 
was at all alarmed when Michael returned 
without the child. At her persuasion Uncle 
Charlie himself went over to see Biddy’s 
mother after dinner, and when he came back 
with no tidings Grandma went up to Jim- 
my’s room. The little note, pinned to the 
cushion, was so boldly written that he who 
ran might read: 

“We are going to be Holy hermiTs, over 
iN the caVe at haVens broke we shall Stay 
till we are Perfeclay good like Hermit 
peteR” \ 

By the time Uncle Charlie and Mr. 
Hunter had hurried Michael and the horses 
over the four miles to the sand bank on 
Haven’s brook, the wind brought the sound 
of the nine o’clock curfew faintly to their 
ears. The summer moon was at the full, 
and the two men left Michael in the road 
with the horses and, guided by the moon- 
light, soon found the great sand cliff, with 
its irregular excavation. Some sand-mar- 
tins, whose nests were at the entrance, were 
awakened by their approach, and one gave a 
shrill ery at the sight of them. 

“Here they are!” said Mr. Hunter softly. 
“Fast asleep, poor little holy men!” 

“Too bad to wake them! but Mother 
' would worry to have him here all night,” 

said Uncle Charlie, slipping his arm under 
the warm little body, clad in its hermit 
dress. The child stirred, and opened his 
eyes. Then he sat up straight in his uncle’s 
arms. 

“Why—it’s you, Uncle Charlie!” he cried 
joyfully. “You and Mr. Hunter! Wake 
up, Bid, here’s some more hermits! Why, 
praps there’s enough of us to go on a 
crusade, like Peter!’ 

Biddy opened a pair of uncomprehending 
eyes, threw his arm over his head, and went 
to sleep again. 

“Just as well,” said Uncle Charlie. “You 
can carry him all right that way, Hunter.” 

But Jimmy, now wide-awake, protested. 
“We can’t go home yet,” he said. ‘We've 
got to be perfec’ly holy, and we’re not—yet. 
Biddy got cross over the bananas and I 
made him sleep on the inside, and he didn’t 
want to. But we’ve got the sackcloth on 
and the ashes, in our hair, you know.” 

In looking for the ashes Uncle Charlie 
saw the tonsure. He repressed a smile, for 
his own childhood was not so far back in the 
mists of time that he had forgotten how 
it hurts a child to be misunderstood. 
“Grandma wants to see you, old chap,” he 
said gently. 

Jimmy’s brow contracted. “But Aunt 

Sybil—I’m doing it for her—trying to get 


_. good,” he. said. 


“Pll tell her—she’ll understand Jimmy,” 
said his uncle. 

Grandma was waiting for the little prod- 
igal grandson when Uncle Uharlie brought 
him in, and she took him into her arms, re- 
gardless of the Brian O’Linn sackcloth suit, 
and the small, soiled, bare fcet, 

“Oh, Grandma’s dear little boy! 
made you run away?” she asked. 

. Jimmy sat up straight, and opened his 


What 


a me big brown eyes wide. “itun away! What 
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made you think I ran away, Grandma? 


You—we—why, we were being hermits and 
holy Crusaders—that’s all!” 
When Jimmy awoke next morning the 


y first thing they saw was his Aunt Sybil, 


sitting beside his bed. She wore a soft blue 


kimono, and her beautiful hair, unbound, 


flowed over her shoulders in shining golden 
\ waves. Jimmy cried out in delight. 
“Oh, Aunt Sybil, you look just like 
Trene’s fairy godmother, in the story!” he 
exclaimed, joyously. “Did you come in on 
purpose to see me?” 
_ For answer his aunt bent over and kissed 
him, and he wound his arm tightly around 
her neck. Then his eyes clouded. : 
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“But I’m not perfec’ly good yet, Aunt 
Sybil. Uncle Charlie didn’t let us stay long 
enough for that. It takes a long time—for 
little boys—I s’pose it’s different with ladies. 
Aunt Sybil, was Mr. Hunter ever a little 
boy ?” 

“Why, Jimmy, what a question! 
course he was, dear.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I thought the Lord 
never made any more men all grown up, 
just ’cept Adam.” 


Of 


God in the Garden [ 
DR. GLADDEN’S WORD TO VACATIONISTS 


On. a recent Sunday Dr. Washington 
Gladden preached to his own people in Co- 
lumbus a helpful sermon from the text, 
“And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day.” It carries just the message for the 
multitudes of people who are spending these 
August days in lovely places. 

“The picture of God walking in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day may assist our 
faith if we use it as a symbol. It is not 
said that Adam and Hye saw him. They 
‘heard the voice-—the sound, the margin 
says—‘of the Lord God walking in the gar- 
den.’ It may have been the breeze and they 
thought it was his breath, It matters not. 
Something was said to them which they un- 
derstood and to which, in their thoughts, 
they had to respond. 

“Tt was a likely place for them to meet 
with God. As the Manx poet sings: 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot. 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern grot, 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool! 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
‘Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


“Tt is not, indeed, an uncommon thing in 
these days for men to meet God in gardens 
and such like places, and hold sweet con- 
verse with him there. Matthew Arnold met 
him once in Kensington Garden, and Words- 
worth, in that lovely valley of the Wye, 
near Tintern Abbey—a valley that is all a 
garden—had speech with him that has lit 
up the meaning of life for many of us. 

“Let us not seem to say that it is only 
in the gardens and beauty spots of earth 
that men can meet God; if their eyes 
anointed and they have ears to hear they 
may discern him in the thronged city thor- 
oughfare, in the murk of the coal mine, in 
the din of the iron mill, in the noisome 
slum—wherever humanity is fighting life’s 
battles or bearing its burdens. But for all 
of us there is profit in remembering that in 
lovely and peaceful places he is sure to be 
found, if with all our hearts we truly seek 
him. I am sure that he likes to be in such 
places, with the trees and the herbage and 
the flowers and cool green grasses, and in 
the quiet hours we may find him there, if 
we have ears to hear. 

“Many of you, in the weeks now before 
you, in your own gardens, or in the meadow 
paths, or in the forest silences, or by the 
river side, will be where the Lord God is 
walking. I hope that you will sometimes 
hear his voice. It will not always be, I 
trust, ‘as it was to these two denizens of the 
first garden, a voice of reproach or con- 
demnation; I hope that it may often be a 
voice of counsel, of encouragement, of com- 
fort, of inspiration; I hope that it will 
light up the dark places in your own life 
and strengthen your hold on the things un- 
seen and eternal; that it will bring you 
closer in sympathy and trust to him who 
not only walks in the gardens at the cool 
of the day, but along the plowman’s fur- 
row in the morning, and among the noisy 
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lathes and looms at noon, and through the 
dark and fetid alleys by night—the Friend 
and Comrade of all who labor, of all who 
suffer, yea of all who stumble and wander 
from the way. I wish that you may meet 
him, more than once or twice, in the cool 
and restful places where you may be abid- 
ing or sojourning, and that you may have 
frequent and frank speech with him about 
the things that most concern you. 

“From such communings we should re- 
turn, I am sure, when the summer heats 
are past, with a new sense of the meaning 
of life and with new hope and courage 
for the tasks upon our hands.” 


Men and Religion at Silver 
Bay 


BY H. OC. HERBING, D.D. 


At the call of Fred B. Smith 300 men as- 
sembled at Silver Bay, July 22, for a final 
eight-day conference before entering upon 
the fall campaign of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. These men _ repre- 
sented thirty-eight states and eighty-seven 
cities. 

Among them were twenty or more of 
those who will make up the four teams of 
specialists having immediate charge of the 
campaign. ‘These were such men as Stelzle 
and Robbins in social service, Laflamme 
and Swartz in missionary work, Waite and 
Alexander in boys’ work, Goodman and 
Pearce in Bible study, Smith and Bieder- 
wolf in evangelism with Drum and Brumer 
representing shop and factory meetings. 
As the varied and comprehensive program 
of the movement was unfolded from day to 
day it was interesting and fascinating to 
see coming upon the assembly the growing 
consciousness of the unity of all types of 
Christian service. The man pleading for , 
social justice stood beside the man urging 
the need of individual salvation and all 
wondered how any one could think of sepa- 
rating what God has joined together. 

Home and foreign missions were forgot- 
ten in world missions and world missions 
found itself an expression of both social 
passion and the evangelistic impulse. -Mean- 
while Bible study and prayer underlay and 
suffused all themes and plans. 


BEGINNING WITH THE BOYS 


The dominant note of the conference was, 
of course, the need of a wide and deep move- 
ment throughout the church to bring men to 
Christ and to enlist them in his service and 
to begin this task with the boys. Subordi- 
nated to this, two things received unceasing 
emphasis. One was the central place of the 
church as the permanent instrument of the 
kingdom of God. If any one fears that the 
Men and Religion Movement is an extra- 
church affair he may dismiss his fears. The 
other point of emphasis was upon che im- 
portance of vitalizing rather than organizing 
these efforts. There is not the slightest dis- 
position to add another organization to‘an 
already over organized church. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL RALLY 


About thirty Congregationalists partici- 
pated in the conference. At a denomina- 
tional meeting they voted to prepare and 
send out an appeal to all our pastors uiging 
them to give the Movement large place in 
their plans for the coming year. This ap- 
plies not merely to those who are in cities 
to be visited by the teams. The essential 
thing in the Movement is not the series of 
meetings to be held, but the concerted ac- 
tion of all the churches upon the lines for 
which it stands. 

Silver Bay, N. Y. 


There is more joy over one sinner who 
makes up a quorum than over the ninety and 
nine who come regularly.—Dorothea Moore. 
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Lesson for August 13 
Jeremiah 36 


A Wicked King’s Contempt for the 
Scriptures 


Four years have elapsed since Jeremiah’s seizure and ac- 
quittal which we studied last week. The speech which then 
brought him into peril of his life was delivered at the begin- 
ning of Jehoiakim’s reign—not improbably, as we saw, at the 
coronation festival; the striking scene with which we have now 
to deal is set in the fourth year of his reign, i.e., in 
604 B.C. Like most chronological notices in the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. Isa. 6: 1), this notice is very much more than a 
mere indication of time. In point of fact, the year was a 
crucial one in the history of Judah, indeed in the history of 
western Asia. The good Josiah fell at Megiddo fighting the 
Egyptians in 608 B.C., and at this time it seemed not unrea- 
sonable that Egypt should aspire to the empire of the West. 
This place of supremacy had been held for two centuries by 
Assyria; but in 607 Nineveh, her capital city, fell, and the 
Assyrian empire, which had been tottering, now collapsed. 
Her place, however, was al- 
most immediately taken by 
the Babylonians, who had in 
part contributed to her de- 
struction. The only power 
capable of disputing the 
Babylonian supremacy was 
Egypt, and she strenuously 
endeavored to do. so. A 
great battle—one of the 
epoch-making battles of the 
world—was fought in 604 
B.C. at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates, in which Neb- 
uchadnezzar signally = de- 
feated the HEgyptians, put 
an end to their brief su- 
premacy, and practically in- 


of their own souls. 
perity and peace; 


The Sunday School 


Teaching Points 


The importance of Scripture. 
all the prophets, of all Scripture, of all inspired and earnest 
men, are worthy of the most serious and reverent attention on 
the part of all who care for the welfare of their country and 
In obedience to them lies the way of pros- 
and those who are publicly responsible, 
whether as preachers or teachers, for urging them upon their 
fellowmen, must do so in the hope that they will one day find 
a lodgment even in hearts that have been careless and callous 
and that men may “turn from their evil ways.” 


The reverence due to Scripture. .There are times when to 
despise or destroy a document, to refuse to listen to an earnest, 
pleading voice is equivalent to bidding good-by to God. 
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By 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


day; though nothing is said as to the reason for this fast, it 
is open to us to conjecture that it was appointed because of 
the depression occasioned by the battle of Carchemish. 

(Vs. 11-19.) We can hardly suppose that Baruch’s read- 
ing of the manuscript was as impressive as Jeremiah’s own 
delivery of it would have been; yet the matter, if not the man- 
ner, could not fail to make its own impression. The young 
Micaiah at once went down from the temple to the place where 
the princes were assembled in solemn conclave, and gave them 
an account of what had just happened. Their curiosity was 
aroused; besides, the prophecies just delivered were clearly a 
matter of public importance, and they must secure authentic 
and first-hand information of their contents. So they despatch 
a messenger to fetch Baruch and have the roll read in their 
hearing. The consternation which the recital produced among 
this group of noblemen shows that the prophecies were unfa- 
miliar to them. They turned in fear to one another, and they 
announced to Baruch that they must tell the king. Clearly 
they believed in the prophecies; the king is informed, not because 
they wish to have the writer apprehended—in point of fact 
they take steps to secure 
the safety of Baruch and 
Jeremiah (vy. 19)—but be- 
cause the oracles show that 
danger threatens the state, 
and that is the king’s concern. 

(Vs. 20-26.) They pro- 
ceed to the king with their 
momentous news, but they 
take good care not to carry 
the roll with them. They 
know how cruel and un- 
scrupulous he is; they can 
imagine the insult and in- 
jury to which the roll may 
be exposed at the hands of 
such a man; so they have 
it carefully deposited in the 


The words of Jeremiah, of 


The 


augurated the Babylonian 
empire, which lasted till the 
fallof Babylonin 588 B.C. 

(Vs. 1-3.) In the battle 
of Carchemish which settled 
the question of Babylonian 
supremacy, Jeremiah heard 
the divine voice. The time 
for solemn searching of heart 
had come, and the impulse 
arose within him to make 
use of the great event 
to awaken the dormant con- 


solemn words of Scripture deserve from every one the most 
solemn consideration; and the man who treats them with flip- 
pancy or contempt is already far on the road to ruin. He is 
stifling the voice which would summon him to salvation. 


This year, in which we have celebrated the tercentenary of 
the Authorized Version of the English Bible, has forcibly re- 
minded us that even the history of the book has been one long 


miracle. The word of God which it so powerfully declares in 
many portions and in many ways endureth forever; but even 
the book itself is of indestructible vitality, because its words 
are written broad in the pages of history and graven deep in 
the hearts of men. 


room of the royal scribe. 
But the king is not to be 
outwitted. He despatches 
the same messenger as the 
princes had sent to fetch 
Baruch, in order to have the 
manuscript brought and read 
in his presence, 

The impressive scene 
which follows is described 
with great cireumstantiality. 
It is winter—the month of 
December; a fire of coals is 


by him before the assembled people. 


science of his people. He 

did not need to frame a new 

message; the old message which he had been delivering for 
the last twenty-two years—from the year of his call in 626 
in the middle of the reign of Josiah—had been unheeded, and 
it would be enough to gather it up and press it home. 

(Vs. 4-10.) It is plain from the story that Jeremiah did 
not possess a complete copy of the prophecies he had pro- 
claimed from time to time throughout these years; otherwise 
he could at once have handed this over to Baruch, to be read 


prophecies would be in the form of short poems, such as are 
seattered up and*down the earlier half of the book of Jeremiah 
(ef. 6: 22-26); but doubtless he had notes, ample enough to 
enable him vividly to recall the original situation and the mes- 
sage it elicited from him. 

For some reason not explained the prophet is prevented 
from going in person to the temple, and addressing the as- 
sembled people as he had done four years before (chapter 26). 
The reason may have been some ceremonial impurity or per- 
haps some yow that he had taken; but it may not impossibly 
be connected with the experience discussed in our previous 
study (chapter 26). Though formally acquitted on that occa- 
sion, the deadly hostility he incurred may well have been such 
as to render it unsafe or unwise for him to visit the temple. 
At any rate, whatever be the reason, he cannot go; consequently 
he dictates to his friend Baruch the oracles he had already 
delivered, and charges him to go and read them to the people 
gathered in the temple from all parts of Judah. 

The occasion which thus brought them together was a fast 


_ 
Some at least of those 


burning in the brazier. The 

king is SitP IM the 
nobles about him are standing. The officer begins to read the 
ominous words, which can but provoke the infatuated king. 
Silently he listens; then as a page is read, he slits it with his 
knife, and throws it in the fire; and so with the leaves one 
after another, as they are read, till the whole manuscript is 
consumed. No act could more signally illustrate at once 
Jehoiakim’s contempt for the truth and his breach with the 
prophet. How very different was the reception his father 
Josiah had given to the book of the law, when it had been read 
for the first time in his hearing (2 Kings 22: 11). Baruch’s 
horror at Jehoiakim’s insolent and impious treatment of the 
sacred words comes out in his description of the princes, who 
showed no sign of fear or mourning as the wicked deed was 
being done. Fortunately, however, for the honor of the aris- 
tocracy, the princes were not all alike; three of them, ineclud- 
ing the one who had put his room at the disposal of Baruch, 
did their best to save the manuscript from the venom of the 
king, but they pleaded in vain. So far indeed was the king from 
paying any heed to their remonstrance that he sent three offi- 
cers to apprehend Baruch and Jeremiah, but they remained in 
safe hiding and providentially escaped his fury. 

(Vs. 27-382.) The fire consumed the roll, but nothing can 
annihilate the divine word, of which the roll is the symbol and 
interpreter. On a later occasion the prophet appears to have 
sought out and faced the king, as Blijah did Ahab, challenged 
him with his incredulity, foretold for his people a grievous 
doom, for his dynasty extinction, and for himself a dishonored 
death and burial. 
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The Temptation to Complain 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
j Topic 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Poison of Complaint. Of all who 
suffered in our unusual summer heats, 
those who suffered most were the com- 
plainers. It makes a man hot to grumble. 
The rising temper within joins with the 
heated air without to make us thoroughly 
uncomfortable. The way to be cool is to 
be occupied and to forget ourselves. The 
strong man does not complain. He bears 
what he must, remedies what he can and 
goes about his business with the means at 
hand. When we can persuade the com- 
plainers. that they are the subjects of a 
mental and moral disease, perhaps some of 
them will try the means of cure. 

: The Causes of Complaint. It arises 
mainly from that overestimate of self to 
which we all are liable at times. We think 
the world should have been designed es- 
pecially for our comfort. We do not say 
in so many words that the sun should rise 
and set, the’ seasons shape themselves, the 
nations plan their life, our neighbors, and 
especially our family, deport themselves 
wholly for our convenience; but that, or 
something like that,is what we really mean. 
When self is at the center in the thoughts 
of a man, no wonder he finds reason for 
complaint. But even those who seek to 
east off selfishness find temptation for com- 
plaining in the trials and crosses of life. 
There are hardships which all must meet. 
No care can save us from them. The true 

princess in the story felt the pea under the 

} many feather beds on which she slept. 

y Even a president or a king has headaches, 
and an emperor may have a withered arm. 
The disease of grumbling is at the door. 

i We must be strong enough to bar him out, 

WY as the strength of the fighting elements in 

our blood destroys the disease germs and 

; keeps us well. 

be: The Cure of Complaining. The figure 

we have just used suggests the cure for 

P this disease of complaining. The soul 

i) t must be preoccupied by something stronger. 

;: A man who is singing hymns of praise with 
all his heart is not much in danger of 
grumbling. We want the stronger forces 

fit of faith and hope and love to counteract 
the germs of dissatisfaction. Nothing will 

do for us but the friendship of God and the 
ee indwelling of his Holy Spirit. When we 

- have begun and cultivated that experience, 

iy -we shall find that we have deep-going sat- 

, isfactions that cannot be overcome by sur- 


‘ _ face troubles. Our remedy is first of all 
to deepen our relation to the Eternal. 
___ -‘There is our final satisfaction, let us obtain 
as much as we can of it in these early and 
__-—searthiy days. Another remedy is sympathy. 
bf Let us see in what our neighbor suffers and 


help him if we can. 

The Value of Limitations. The worst 
thing that could happen to most of us, with 
regard to our efficiency, would be to be set 
loose from limitations. We are to earn 
Ni content not only in deepening our relation 
a to God, but also in deepening our apprecia- 
tion of all that is immediately about us. 
ie Most of us have never begun to appreciate 


x 


\. the use and beauty of common things, nor 
4 


an 


gained a sufficient estimate of the worth of 

_ familiar relations. The artist is a man 
---who limits himself to a few means of ex- 
pression. The man who enjoys most is 
the man who sees most deeply. We must 
come at last to thank God for our limi- 
tations because they are means of power. 


Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 6-12. The 
Temptation to Complain. Phil. 4: 1-23. 
Man’s life a plan of God. How to be both 

- content and ambitious. The poison of dis- 
content. Limitations as a means of power. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PROMISED REST 


There remaineth therefore a Sabbath 
rest for the people of God—Heb. 4: 9. 


O happy country, where sorrow and 
sin have no place, where my spirit in its 
inmost powers shall feel an _ eternal 
spring !—Jsaac Watts. 


There none shall withstand thee, none 
shall complain of thee, none shall stand 
in thy way; but all things there thou 
canst desire will be altogether present 
and shall refresh thy whole affection 
and fill it up to the brim.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 


In the many mansions of the place 
where Christ has gone before us to pre- 
pare there must be much variety. There 
will be workrooms for the active, gath- 
ering places for the joyful and the social 
hour, resting places for the weary when 
they come. No wonder that we, troubled 
by earth’s failures and weary with its 
toil, think first of rest. And is it not 
in character that Christ himself should 
have assured us that the day of rest 
awaits our need?—Bolton Jones. 


But rest more sweet and still, 
Than ever nightfall gave; 

Our yearning hearts shall fill, 
In the land beyond the grave. 


There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noontide beat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 
No weary, wandering feet. 


So we lift our trusting eyes 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the Sabbath of our God. 


We shall then have joy without sorrow 
and rest without weariness. There is 
no mixture of corruption with our 
graces, nor of suffering with our com- 
fort. There are none of those waves in 
that harbor which now so toss us up and 
down.—Richard Baxter. 


The realms of the blest are no nar- 
row region. Bounded they are, doubt- 
less, and must:be if finite beings in- 
habit them, but there is room enough 
and range enough to satisfy the most 
eager and venturesome spirit Wash- 
ington Gladden. 


Truly that great Householder, whose 
house is the universe, will be no man’s 
debtor, but will bring forth from his 
treasures things new and old. All holy 
desires shall be fulfilled; nor shall even 
mere blameless desires be unaccounted 
of, please God.—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Let us not live on earth, O Lord, as if 
thou hadst provided for us no greater inher- 
itance than these troubled days that often 
end in weariness can give. But let the joy 
of thy presence, beginning here in quietness 
and confidence of faith, come to a larger 
growth as day by day we go on toward the 
fulfilment of our hope in Christ. Teach us 
to live that we may have full assurance of 
thy rest that waits fulfilment of our work 
upon the earth and thy call to come home 
to thee. In dear companionship with those 
whom thou hast given us; in love to men; 
in joyful expectation of reunion with those 
who have gone before, help us to labor and 
be strong and crown our lives with present 
joy and love. In the name of Christ, 
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Small Beginnings of 
Intemperance 


Comment on Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Aug. 13-19 


BY ROLFE COBLETGIL 


Small Beginnings of Intemperance. Prov. 
23: 29-35. (Temperance meeting.) 

Right and Wrong. The subtle dangers 
that lurk in the first intemperate act illus- 
trate the importance of drawing a clear 
straight line between right and wrong. The 
act that is only partly wrong is wrong. 
Choose the course that is altogether right. 
If we stop when in doubt and ask the ques- 
tion, “Is it right?” and do it if it is right 
or refuse to do it if it is wrong we shall not 
make many mistakes and we shall avoid a 
great deal of serious trouble that starts in 
little things. 


Selfishness. 
selfishness. 


Intemperance is a form of 
At the start one is not ‘likely 
to think of it in that way, but it grows un- 
til the indulgence becomes one of the worst 
kinds of selfishness. If you think of the 
other fellow and your duty to him, of fam- 
ily and loved ones and what you owe to 
them, to your better self and.to God, how 
can you do otherwise than go straight and 
take life as a sacred trust. Its highest joys 
are attained only as we cease to be selfish 
and help rather than hinder others, as we 
strive to give pleasure rather than pain. 


Responsibility for First Step. One of 
the saddest things that one can carry upon 
his soul is the consciousness that he has 
been instrumental in causing a young man 
or woman to take the first step that led to 
ruin. That first step may have-been a glass 
of wine in the home or some questionable 
amusement. The Christian needs to be al- 
ways upon his guard and to protect and 
serve the younger and weaker brother. A 
thoughtless word may do as much harm as 
a wrong or thoughtless act. 


Deceptive Danger. John B. Gough 
likened the beginnings of intemperance to 
the Niagara River. He pictured the beauty 
of the stream with its calm, undisturbed 
surface upon which a man in a boat might 
drift along without suspicion of danger 
when only a mile or two from the rapids. 
Gradually the current quickens, but only 
to add zest to the pleasing boat ride. There 
is a warning shout from land: “Look out 
for the rapids! Make for shore!’ The 
boatman laughs. He will turn when he sees 
there is danger. To rush on in this cur- 
rent is rare sport. On-he goes. The warn- 
ing shout is repeated. The boatman sud- 
denly sees that he is getting ‘into the rapids” 
and the boat is speeding on at a terrific 
rate. He then strains every nerve and mus- 
cle to turn his craft and reach the shore. 
But it is too late. 


The Power of Habit. Few scientists have 
given so thorough study to the power of 
habit as did the late Prof. John IL. DeMotte. 
In his inspiring lectures he vividly showed 
how easy it is to form a habit, good or bad, 
and how hard it is to break a habit when 
formed. Hach act leaves its record in the 
cell structure of the brain, he said, and hay- 
ing done a thing once it is easier to do it 
again and the impulse is to do again what 
has been done. In the formative period of 
youth habits are fixed that to a large de- 
gree control our future destiny. In his last 
years Professor DeMotte often said: “Hu- 
man nature does not change, and from now 
on I have little time to spend trying to re- 
form men and women who have passed mid- 
dle life. I want to do all I can to help the 
boys and girls whose habits are now being 
formed. In a few years it will be too late.” 
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Among the New Books ) 


On Religious Themes 


“Miracles fit in with the impression made 
by the personality of Jesus: in fact they 
contribute toward the forming of that im- 
pression of Jesus as man’s Helper and 
Healer and afford us parables of'his minis- 
try in the realm of spirit.” So writes Wil- 
liam Alexander Grist, in The Historic Christ 
in the Faith of Today (Revell. $2.50 net). 
This is a new life of Christ of more value 
to the average intelligent reader than most 
of those that have been recently written. 
It is not too technical; neither is it too pop- 
ular and superficial. It is an admirably in- 
terpretative treatment of the events and 
teachings in the life of Jesus. ‘The author 
is quite familiar with modern Biblical crit- 
icism and always takes it into consideration. 
Speaking of the stories in Matthew and Luke 
connected with the account of the birth of 
Jesus he says: “We are able to discriminate 
between the wonder tales and the genuine 
records of the ministry. . . . The faith of the 
Christian ‘church does not rest upon these 
tales; and to treat them as the basis of our 
religion is to stand the pyramid on the 
apex.” In general, however, the tendency 
of the writer is conservative and always 
evangelical. The book should have a much 
more complete index, textual and topical. 

A study of the Gospel record of the ex- 
periences of Christ during Holy Week is 
The Heart of the Master, by William Burnet 
Wright (Houghton Miffin, $1.25 net). 
These interpretations are always illuminat- 
ing and scholarly, but not always on famil- 
iar lines. The explanation, for example, of 
the prayer in Gethsemane, with the state- 
ment that “the cup did pass from him,” may 
not seem justified in the opinion of some of 
his readers, and at other points there will 
be differences of interpretation. Yet the 
book is valuable for its freshness, its infor- 
mation, throwing light on events, and is 
perhaps all the more stimulating for its de- 
parture from conventional statements. 

Sane and sensible is the advice contained 
in New Testament Evangelism, by T. B. 
Kilpatrick (Doran. $1.25 net). Distinc- 
tion is made between evangelism and re- 
vivalism; the New Testament method of 
presenting the Gospel is analyzed; the his- 
tory of Evangelism, especially in Scotland, 
England and the United States; the work 
of such men as Wesley, Chalmers, Edwards, 
Moody and Drummond is clearly described. 
And then present-day problems, the normal 
work of the minister in his church and par- 
ish, the advantage and peril of the crowd, 
and the influence of individual on individual 
are all considered and discussed. There is 
also a section on the way to conduct a 
“Simultaneous Mission.” It is a thoughtful 
treatment of the topic and cannot fail to 
inspire those who read it. 

It is over a quarter of a century since 
the inspiring message of “The Gospel of the 
Secular Life’ was given to the world and 
now in Natural Christianity (Harpers. 
75 cents) Dean Freemantle speaks again, and 
his vigor is not abated. He believes in a re- 
ligion which includes the whole of life and 
in a chureh which is not confined to forms 
of worship, but is the nation, or should be, 
doing the will of God in school and shop and 
parliament and every other human institu- 
tion. Its members are “all who wish sin- 
cerely to contribute to the building up of 
God’s Kingdom of righteousness.” This 
little book discusses briefly an amazing 
amount of topics: miracles, the virgin birth, 
the atonement, the resurrection of , Christ, 
our Lord’s divinity, the immanence of God, 
etc.; in the light of the author’s favorite 
conception and in sympathy with present~ 
day thought. 


In “The Scholar as Preacher,” second 


series, is a new volume of sermons by Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, The Progress of Revelation 
(Imported by  Scribners. $1.75: 7 net): 
Twelve of the twenty-one sermons are from 
Old Testament themes, and are of special 
value because written by one who frankly 
accepts the results of modern Biblical study. 
The Message of Jonah, the Teaching of Ec- 
clesiastes, the First Chapter of Genesis are 
topics of exceptional interest. The tone of 
the volume is. deeply religious and earnestly 
evangelical. 

A considerable number of volumes have 
been issued from the University of Chicago 
Press, under the general title, Constructive 
Bible Studies. The latest addition to this 
series is The Hebrew Prophets ($1.12). 
Its author, Georgia L. Chamberlin, is well 
known for her work on other volumes: of 
the series. The purpose of this volume is to 
place in their appropriate historical setting 
selections from the prophetic books. Hx- 
cellent maps and illustrations are used to 
aid this purpose, and the book in the hands 
of a studious and enthusiastic teacher may 
lead the students of an average Bible class 
to much more intelligent appreciation of the 
most inspiring portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

A necessary warning against too easy 
sympathy with the teachings of such Mod- 
ernists as Father Tyrrell, Loisy and Schweit- 
zer, is sounded in The Hschatalogical Ques- 
tion in the Gospels, by Cyril W. Emmet 
(Imported by Scribners. $2.25 net). The 
author disproves the idea that all the teach- 
ing of Jesus was based upon the expecta- 
tion that the end of the world would come 
in his own lifetime and shows reasons for 
preferring the teaching of Harnack and men 
of his type to the school of Loisy and Tyr- 
rell. It is an interesting, scholarly and 
satisfactory discussion. \ 


Midsummer Fiction 


In spite of an absurd plot Miss Living- 
ston’s Companion, by Mary Dillon (Cen- 
tury. $1.30 net), is a delightful story. No 
self-respecting maiden would really pursue 
the course of the pretty heroine who comes 
to the. America of a century ago, when 
New York was like a big country village. 
We meet the Hamiltons and Aaron Burr in 
quite an intimate way. Irving and Pauld- 
ing are jolly young fellows who help to 
haze the hero and Fennimore Cooper guides 
them in exciting adventures among Huron 
and Iroquois Indians. It is all delight- 
fully natural. Irving tells his stories and 
the characters discuss the possibility of 
Fulton’s experiments. The reader’s curi- 
osity is stimulated by the recurring bits 
of historical reality, skillfully applied. 

Perpetua, by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
(Lane. $1.80 net) is a romance of the 
studio and the world:of Bohemia. A little 
seven-year-old artist’s model, having lost 
her mother, adopts the best man she knows 
as her father, and wins her way to his 
heart. He is an English-Irish painter, un- 
married, and of a wandering disposition. 
Both the father and the child are lovable 
and their friends in English life, in art 
circles of Paris and in the traveling show 
where much of the action passes, are pic- 
tured with delightful romantic coloring. 
Lest the comedy should be too light, an ele- 
ment of tragedy comes in when the warm- 
hearted child is sent to’ a convent school 
and makes it her religious duty under the 
new teaching to marry and reform a sorry 
scamp under the influence of her own flesh- 
and-blood father, who has found her worth 
recovering as a pawn in his rascally games 
of self-interest. One rather resents this in- 
trusion into the romantic adventures of the 
strangely mated father and girl. Perpetua 


in the studio or the circus tents is a much 
more Christian person than after she has 
been spoiled by the nuns. One meets in 
these pages people who make a large claim 
for remembrance; and one lives for a while 
in the charming airs of romantic friend- 
ships and unusual adventures, both of body 
and of soul. 

‘The automobile is but a minor character 
in The Golden Silence, by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson (Doubleday, Page. $1.85 net). 
The scene is laid in Algiers and in the 
great desert where primitive modes of 
travel must still be used. A frank, guile-. 
less, little American girl goes on a crusade 
to rescue her sister from a harem. First, 
the problem is to find the lost one. All 
whom she meets are interested in the quest. 
Some would basely betray her, yet she walks 
unscathed in most dangerous ways. A 
young Englishman, the true knight errant, 
saves her and wins his deserved reward. 
The plot is exciting and the characters are 
consistently sustained. There are those 
who will object to the amount of descrip- 
tion which sometimes obstructs the narra- 
tive; yet it would be a pity to miss those 
wonderful Oriental pictures. ; 

An international romance, in which 
seroplanes and aviators figure prominently 
is The WSovereign Power, by Mark Lee 
Luther (Macmillan. $1.30 net). A Sery- 
ian prince, heir to a throne, and a daring 
young American aviator are rivals for the 
hand of a beautiful and adventurous Amer- 
ican heiress. Political intrigue causes 
trouble and there are many complications 
to give interest to the story. It ends with 
a satisfactory tragedy which clears the way 
for the triumph of true love. 

Those who choose their novels by the 
number of short lines on a page will be 
attracted to People of Popham, by Mary 
C. E. Wemyss (Houghton Mifflin. $1.20). 
It is a bright, snappy story of Wnglish vi?- 
lage life, told in the first person by a 
young old maid. The slight plot concerns 
her fortunes and involves a haunting mys- 
tery which is satisfactorily unravelled at 
last. But she keeps her own affairs some- 
what in the background and has much to - 
say of a certain charming family who are 
newcomers, as well as of the natives, gentle 
and simple. The characters are well drawn 
and the children are’ particularly delightful. 
The general effect is like the conversation 
of certain college boys and girls, rattling 
and keen, with flashes of insight, but touch- 
ing on so many subjects in such a hurry as 
to leave the interlocutor somewhat breath- 
less. 

Charming in person and character is the 
heroine of Dawn of the Morning, by Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz (Lippincott. $1.25 
net). Her real name was Jemima, but her 
mother called her by the pet name which is 
the title of the story. The sad misjudgment 
of a jealous husband drives the mother 
from her home and the early years of Dawn 
are full of sorrow. In due time she mar- 
ries, but the marriage is not at all like the 
usual climax of love stories. Again, 
through misunderstanding, it is the begin- 
ning of trouble and the bride runs away. 
How she teaches school under an assumed 
name and makes friends of all her pupils 
and is forced again to flee from the perse- 
cutions of the villian of the tale; how she 
is lost in New York and found again by her 
true lover and how it all ends, the reader — 
will discover. It is a pretty story of the 
early years of the nineteenth century before 
the advent of telegraph and railroad, and 
the author is successful in picturing the 
period. } 

It may be somewhat daring to name a 
book by a Kipling phrase, But there is no 
disappointment in When the Red 
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Call, by Beatrice Grimshaw (Moffat, 
Yard. $1.85 net). The tale is told by 
hero and heroine in turn, and the scene is 
laid mostly in New Guinea. It is a strange, 
wild land, yet one in which the author 
seems to be at home. The descriptions of 
scenery and people are wonderfully vivid. 
The hero is that curious mixture produced 
by gentle birth and the “wandering foot” 
rough and lawless, yet with traces of culti- 
vation and domesticity. Many women 
pioneers must have recognized the type, 
but to depict it with a firm hand is given to 
few of the sex. The heroine also is as well 
drawn, in her way—a dainty lady, half ven- 
turesome,, half conventional. The hero 
thinks to let the curtain of oblivion fall 
upon his old life. Nemesis draws it aside 
in the very hour of his felicity, the girl 
whom he’ had won sees what had been 
hidden and turns away. But the tragedy 
is not the end. That is unexpected and in- 
teresting. 


_ Briefer Mention 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has made amus- 
ing satirical travesties of American life in 
Jack and the Check-Book (Harper. $1.00 
net). Hach of the stories is founded upon a 
well-known fairy tale and the burlesque is 
well managed. 


A new edition is issued of Naval Actions 
of the War of 1812, by James Barnes 
(Harpers. $2.00). There are numerous 
illustrations and an excellent introduction 
Each of the com- 
manders has some brief mention made of the 
rest of his career, which adds much value. 


That the narrow, quiet life of a Welsh 
village may have its own peculiar interest 
is proved in The Hnd of a Song, by Jean- 
nette Marks (Houghton Mifflin. $1.15 net). 
To be sure, a flood and the disposal of twelve 
orphans are two events which would pro- 
vide a thrill of interest anywhere; but here 
the background is unusual and the charac- 
ters possess individuality. 


Italy is so rich in history, legend and 
association that it is impossible for the 
average traveler to carry with him books 
enough to answer all the questions which 
are likely to occur. Realizing this Mr. 
Henry James Forman has prepared The 
Ideal Italian Tour (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 
net). His aim, in which he has been meas- 
urably successful, has been to make a book 
easy to read yet containing enough fact and 
romance to help the reader to enjoy Italy 
and to whet his appetite for more knowledge 
later on. 


A little book, of more importance than its 
size would indicate, is The Courts of the Tem- 

ple, by John Kelman (Revell. 35 cents net). 
' It contains three practical sermons preached 
in Edinburgh, on Art and Religion, Commerce 


and Religion and Industry and Religion. 


} 


\ 
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The preacher does not attempt to lecture on 
political economy or lay down laws for trade 
but to declare elemental truths for others to 
apply. The three underlying ideas are: the 
expression of a, worthy personality in art; 
the recognition in the commercial world of 
the human value of one’s fellows; and the 
--ereative instinct and demand in industry. 


The absorbing attractiveness of a baby, 
just an ordinary baby, is revealed in The 
Very Little Person, by Mary Heaton Vorse 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). Quite new 
fathers and mothers will probably not enjoy 
this study of character, but every one else 
who has ever been introduced to a baby will 
surely revel in it, The new citizen’s discov- 
eries in her strange new world, the conflict- 
ing theories of nurses, parents and grand- 
parents, the shadow of illness and the ma- 
ternal tragedy in watching a child grow up— 
all these phenomena are as old as the race 
and more fascinating than the latest novel. 
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It is an incentive to hunger 


to see Uneeda Biscuit 


made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 


—clean, nutritious. 


The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 

» the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 


clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Christian News 


Boston friends of ‘Tuskegee have _ pro- 
vided for a hospital for the institute, to be 
ealled the John A. Andrew Hospital after 
the famous Massachusetts war governor. 


In seeking for the distinctive message of 
modern Quakerism, a writer in one of their 
organs gives this interesting characterization 
of the various sections: ‘“‘New HWngland, with 
her staidness and conservatism; Baltimove, 
with her opposition to pastors; Philadel- 
phia, with her exclusiveness; Ohio, with 
her intense zeal and emotions; Indiana and 
her disciples of modern thought; Kansas 
and her orthodoxy; and California, with her 
mixture of all.” 


A feature of social life which makes 
western Canada a good home is the co-op- 
erative methods of the missionary officials. 
In this respect Protestantism in Canada. is 
ahead of anything yet realized in the United 
States. This is largely due to the attempt 
of the three leading denominations, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, to effect organic union. Of its influ- 
ence a Montreal pastor, not an optimist as 
to its early consummation, writes: “Church 
Union in Canada, I am afraid, will be post- 
poned for some time owing to the opposi- 
tion of a considerable minority in the Pres- 
byterian Church. But it will come event- 
ually, and now the churches are working 


with a higher degree of reason in the new 
portions than would be possible if the agi- 
tation for oneness had not changed the air.” 


Northfield entertained last week two con- 
ventions, much the same in aim and field. 
The Home Mission Conference was, in 
numbers, one of the smallest of all the 
gatherings held here, but it was large in in- 
fluence and interest. ‘The key-note of its 
sessions was well and strongly struck by 
Dr. J. A. Francis of Boston in a splendid 
sermon upon Christ the Apostle. The call 
for the sending of the Word to the Indian, 
the Southern mountaineer and the negro, to 
far-off islanders and to the immigrant ‘at 
our gates, was presented by workers from 
each field. The Sunday School Conference 
met daily during the week, to study the 
methods of the work in country and city 
churches. The emphasis placed upon the 
study of psychology showed how large, a 
part modern methods play in this field of 
education. Mrs. A. A. Lamoreaux of Chi- 
cago, an authority on psychology, gave a 
remarkable series of lectures. This confer- 
ence is the jolliest of all the gatherings at 
Northfield. Hach day after school hours 
there is a picnic or an impromptu enter- 
tainment, and the many young people enjoy 
themselves thoroughly throughout the week. 
The Conference is proving itself a factor 
toward more intelligent work in the Sunday 
school, 


Child Labor Deplored 


In the Readers’ Forum, July 22, is a let- 
ter signed, “W. F. Whitney, Ashburnham,” 
which contains this sentence, ‘Such reso- 
lutions as were passed by the Congregational 
Council put a damper upon many philan- 
thropie enterprises initiated by the employer 
of labor for the benefit of their employés.” 

This seems a rather sweeping arraign- 
ment of the recommendations of our delib- 
erative body—which were as follows: 

To us it seems that the churches must 
stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice for 
all men in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity 
for self-maintenance, a right ever to be wisely 
and strongly safeguarded against encroach- 
ments of every kind. For the right of work- 


ers to some protection against the hardships - 


often resulting from the swift crises of in- 
dustrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from dan- 
gerous machinery, occupational disease, in- 
juries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical 
and moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the ‘‘sweating sys- 
tem.”’ 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the highest human 
life. . ; 

For a release from employment one day in 
seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and for the highest wage that each 
industry .can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the prod- 
ucts of industry that can ultimately be de- 
vised. 

For suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by 
injury. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

As an employer of labor interested in 
securing for the laborer of today and in the 
future, the country over, as near Christian 
treatment as possible, I would like to know 
which of the statements Mr. Whitney thinks 
will prevent an improved condition for the 
working man and his family? In his argu- 
ment on child labor, is he not judging the 
whole broad question from the standpoint 
of one concrete case on one side of the 
question ? 

His own boyhood and fatherhood, as well 
as the relation of employer and employé, 
were very different seventy years ago from 
the corresponding relationships existing to- 
day among our cosmopolitan population. 

New Milford, Ct. Wit1t1AM G. GREEN. 


As Our Labor Secretary Sees It 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Whit- 
ney’s article like every plea for child labor 
is based on conditions which existed from 
fifty to seventy years ago. At that time it 
was not an unusual thing for a boy to go 
to work at an early age and under the eye 
of his employer learn a good trade and lay 
a sure foundation for a successful business 
career, but these conditions have passed 
away. Instead of “sitting on a bench in a 
small workshop’ where the father labors, 
the children who are forced into the indus- 
trial life of today stand at the bench in a 
great factory, owned and controlled largely 
by absentee capital and where the father, 
if he is working in the factory, has in all 
probability been doing the one thing he is 
doing at present, ever since he was a boy. 

Our factories are specialized to such an 
extent that it is well-nigh impossible for a 
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boy to learn the trade and make a living at 
the same time. Any one who has visited 
a cotton mill and has seen the little boys 
“doffing,” or has watched the bent backs of 
the boys carrying bottles in a bottle factory, 
will at least question the statement that 
these tasks are teaching these children ‘“use- 
ful trades.’ Child labor is prevalent only 
where it is profitable to the employers, and 
the only tasks given to children are those 
that can be learned in a few hours. At the 
end of the first day the “breaker boy” will 
know as much about the coal business as 
he will at the end of the year. 

Child labor is detrimental to health; is 
the greatest menace to public education; 
lowers the standard of living by reducing 
the normal wage of the industry; it multi- 
plies the great mass of the inefficient. Every 
state and community is struggling with 
this problem—What shall we do with the 
inefficient? Efficiency is the great word of 
the industrial world. Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘Scien- 
tific Management”? by more intense special- 
ization is making for greater efficiency—cer- 
tainly it is folly to allow a system to work 
at the opposite end and to keep on produc- 
ing men and women to whom Mr. Taylor’s 
ideas cannot apply simply because they 
have used up their vitality and dwarfed 
themselves in the years: when they ought to 
have been playing and growing. 

But the saddest thing about child labor 
is that it robs childhood of its birthright. 
The heavy burdens come soon enough with- 
out binding them upon the shoulders of 
girls and boys less than fourteen years of 
age. Our commercial supremacy does not 
demand that the joy of youth should be 
crushed by the deadening monotony of the 
factory. 

If the future of our country is menaced 
by the “throngs of idle children in the 
streets,” let us not adopt the dangerous ex- 
pedient of putting them into the factories, 
rather let us help the Playground Associa- 
tion to provide more parks and playgrounds 
for our boys and girls where under blue 
skies and in the sunshine they may grow 
and develop into normal men and women, 
able and willing to take their places and do 
their parts in the work of the world. 

Chicago, Ill. Henry A, ATKINSON. 


A Plea for the Automobile 


I want to enter a protest against the 
story Paying for the Limousine, in J'he 
Congregationalist, July 8. The spirit of the 
story seems narrow and bitter to me. Why 
automobiles should be the cause:of such dis- 
like and bitterness as some people and some 
newspapers exhibit towards them is a mys- 
tery to me, and shows a spirit which I am 
sorry to have The Congregationalist share. 

Why should the auto be the object of 
spite and ill-will, any more than the jewels, 
the costly rugs, the fine houses, or the gowns 
with three figures on the check that pays 
for them? Surely the automobile costs no 
more than these things, or than pairs of 


thoroughbred horses, coupés and victorias © 


with their necessary adjuncts of coachman 
and footman. 

Of course many a person who owns a 
car is reckless and eareless of the rights of 
others. We all admit it with genuine re- 
gret. But who doesn’t know many people 
whose cars are at the service of any worthy 
cause, or who run many miles to give others 
less favored the pleasure of an outing? Only 
this spring the Automobile Association in 
Boston offered about fifty cars for the purpose 
of taking unfortunate children from the in- 
stitutions of Boston for a pienic to one of 
the suburbs. 

There have always been, and I suppose 
always will be, persons who use the good 
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things God has- given them (automobiles 
included) for purely selfish ends, but so 
they use their houses, their yachts and 
their jewels without thought of others. But 
in justice to the many, whom every fair- 
minded person knows, who use their auto- 
mobiles as they try to use every other bless- 
ing to not simply have a good time with 
themselves, but to bring happiness to others 
also, it seems unfair to represent them as 
cutting down gifts to missionary societies 
and reducing the wages of employés al- 
ready scantily paid, all because a three 
thousand dollar car has been purchased. It 
may sometimes be done, but it seems unjust 
to leave the impression that that is the cus- 
tom with “big-hearted’ men like Cadwall- 
ader Green. 

Many people own a limousine who have 
not squeezed it out of their employés* wages 
or the missionary society. I am part owner 
in an automobile of the most imexpensive 
variety, and I feel a wee bit sorry for the 
way the owners of automobiles are some- 
times berated. Some deserve it. Some do 
not! May G. Mooar. 

South Weymouth, Mass. 


Pastoral Service in Automobile 


I am a country parson running an auto 
now for the fourth season, and who could 
not afford to do it were the cost greater 
than for a horse outfit. The first cost was 
actually less, as is also the running expense, 
while the miles covered have been many 
more. It enables me to cover a large par- 
ish (about eight miles square) as could 
hardly be done with a horse, to preach in 
three places on Sunday, to get to the city 
in a very short time and to make calls and 
hold meetings without the bother to myself 
or parishioners of caring for a horse. Our 
country roads are,-on the whole, not better 
than the ordinary. I ran my machine all 
last winter, day and evening. Only in one 
case of exceptionally rough roads and an- 
other of mud, did I need to hire a horse. 

A few items of “horse sense” as applied 
to the automobile are as follows: Most 
people who drive horses, themselves do the 
ordinary work of caring for them; other- 
wise they could not’ afford to drive them. 
The same holds in case of an automobile. 
And a man with some mechanical sense and 
training, who is willing to take the time and 
patience for learning this special kind of 
mechanism, can do pretty much all the work 
of caring for it. 

What was said above about “first cost” 
shows that the car was second-hand. Much 
of the prejudice against getting such a ma- 
chine is in keeping with the general lack of 
knowledge, not to say general extravagance. 
Many buy new cars when the old one is a 
little out of date or has lost its first adjust- 
ments. Here is our chance. Any mechan- 
ism needs to be readjusted after it has been 
run awhile; and any mechanism, including ~ 
the automobile, is capable of years and years. 
of service, with proper readjusting and re- © 
pairs. Many of these second-hands are just 
as good as a new one would be after you 
had paid a high price for it and had run it 
a few hundred miles. If a car has become 
seriously worn, an experienced man can 
easily detect it to a certainty. And no in- 
experienced person should ever buy a second- 
hand without the help of an experienced 
person whom he can trust. 

My present machine, was third-hand when 
I bought it, is running the sixth season, has 
had its wearing parts renewed and today is 
practically as good as new. (And jit is not 
for sale.) 

It goes without saying that the kind of 
car under consideration is low-powered. 
Mine is single cylinder, ten-horse and a run-— 
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about. Increasing the number of cylinders 


materially increases the sources of trouble . 


and expense. Why is it that a person who 
would be content to drive a single horse, 
when he comes to cylinders thinks he must 
have two or four or six? Yes, there are 
reasons, but not all of them are valid for 
the man who must be economical and whose 
pride is not the conspicuous thing about 
him. The single cylinder will take him a 
good deal faster and farther on any road 
than a horse, and it does not look “out- 
landish.”’ 

Even with such a car one may expect the 
cost for a year or two to be somewhat 
greater than in using a horse, after that it 
may well be less than for a horse. The care 
of tires is an important point, and they can 
be made quite inexpensive. One must be 
prepared to give a good deal of time at first 
in learning tocare fora car. Also, patience 
in large quantities is indispensable. But in 
time, running an automobile is as much a 
matter of certainty as the running of any 
complicated machine can be. That is to 
say, it is a practical certainty. 

I am not advising preachers or people, in 
general, to buy automobiles. I am simply 
calling attention to the fact that the auto- 
mobile, which is so largely thought of as a 
chief enemy of the preacher, and of the 
preacher chiefly, may also be his friend and 
ally. 

Connecticut. Lew. 


The Forum is Appreciated 


I want to express my appreciation of the 
contents of your Readers’ Forum in your 
issue of July 1. 

I am glad for Mr. Wathen’s outspoken 
word on the use of the Sabbath. The sooner 
we can get to a belief in and practice of 
his recommendations, the sooner we shall 
arrive at the true Scriptural theory and the 
most helpful practical use of the Sabbath. 


LUCKY MISTAKE 


Grocer Sent Package of Postum and 
Opened the Eyes of the Family. 


A lady writes from Brookline, Mass. : 

“A package of Postum was sent me one 
day by mistake. 

“T notified the grocer, but finding that 
there was no coffee for breakfast next morn- 
ing, I prepared some of the Postum, follow- 
ing the directions very carefully. 

“Tt was an immediate success in my fam- 
ily, and from that day we have used it con- 
stantly, parents and children, too—for my 
three rosy youngsters are allowed to drink 
it freely at breakfast and luncheon. They 


_ think it delicious, and I would have a mutiny 
on my hands should I omit the beloved bev- 


erage. 

“My husband used to have a very delicate 
stomach while we were using coffee, but to 
our surprise his stomach has grown strong 
and entirely well since we quit coffee and 
have been on Postum. 

“Noting the good effects in my family I 
wrote to my sister, who was a coffee toper, 
and after much persuasion got her to try 
Postum. 

“She was prejudiced against it at first, 
but when she presently found that all the 


ailments that coffee gave her left and she 


' got well quickly, she became and remains a 
thorough and enthusiastic Postum convert. 


“Her nerves, which had become shattered 
by the use of coffee, have grown healthy 
again, and today she is a new woman, thanks 
to Postum.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and the “cause why” 
will be found in the great little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” which comes in pack- 
ages. 7 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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I want heartily to second Mr. Clark’s ex- 
pressed preference for the use of the word 
“pastor” rather than ‘minister.’ -I have 
often felt that the use of the word ‘“‘minis- 
ter” preferred by many, seemed to suggest 
a mock humility—though that was not in 
the heart of many who shunned what to 
me is the better word. The form of service 
to which the minister is called is that of 
pastor, a shepherding of the flock. Why 
wish toavyoid either the thought or the beau- 
tiful word which expresses the thought? 

I read with interest too the communica- 
tion of “B. S. C.” on the relation of pastor 
and people. ‘We all believe in the majority 
rule in this country. If five-eighths or nine- 
tenths of a church membership feel that 
their relations with their pastor should be 
discontinued, where is the wrong in that?” 
The answer is easy—nowhere. But I ven- 
ture that at least in half of the instances, 
when the pastor leaves his field for the good 
of the church, it is the three-eighths or one- 
tenth who simply demand that the pastor 
shall go, and in the interest of peace, the 
other five-eighths or eight-tenths acquiesce. 
The majority do not want the pastor to go; 
but the minority, holding either an undue 
proportion of the income, or intent upon 
stirring up strife, or threatening to with- 
draw, it becomes necessary to sacrifice some 
one in the interests of peace. It is a great 
credit to the ministry, that they so generally 
take their, departure under such circum- 
stances, and so few church quarrels result. 
“Sufferance is the badge of their tribe”; 
and they quietly follow the Master. The 
recalcitrant minority cannot be spared, or 
will not withdraw, nor cease from strife; 
and the majority finally come to feel that 
the harmony of the church demands the sac- 
rifice and removal of the only one who can 


be sacrificed and removed, who is expected | 


to be always’ ready for that—the pastor. 
If the desire of the majority alone really 
governed our churches, the relation of pas- 
tor and people would be very different. 
Massachusetts. PASTOR. 


A Gospel of Justice and Mercy 


In your Readers’ Forum a Business Man 
writes that he wishes the ministers, would 
attend to their business and he would attend 
to his. I dare say the business men of 
Christ’s day made the same remark when 
Jesus condemned those who laid heavy bur- 
dens upon the poor. 

Some business men wish to go to chureh 
to be soothed and rested after their six days 
of labor, and, no doubt, it is neither soothing 
nor restful to hear the preacher uncover the 
iniquity of the employment of child labor or 
of short weights and measures when these 
same men are guilty of these wrongs. It is 
not pleasant to have our sins laid bare, and 
we say that we wish the minister would at- 
tend to his own business of preaching the 
gospel. Nor is that all. These same church 
members sometimes threaten to cease their 
subscription to the minister’s salary. The 
deacons tell the minister he must not offend 
the pew or he will have to leave. 

If Christ were to come to earth in this 
twentieth century, do you think he would 
preach sermons that only please the intellect, 
stimulate the emotions and make one feel 
heroic when doing nothing? Would not 
Jesus from the pulpit plead for the little 
ones who are wasting away in the factories 
and for the laborers who are paid less than 
a living wage and work seven days in the 
week? Would not this be the true gospel, 
and should not the business man be ready to 
hear if he is a true follower of Jesus Christ? 

The churches are praying for a revival. 
There will no revival come until we allow 
our ministers to preach justice and right- 
eousness in the business world which is the 
true gospel of Christ just as much as peace 
and love and contentment. 

Stockbridge, Mass. ALICE BYINGTON. 


For Fall— 
Fashion 
Says: 


What will Fall’s Fashion Message be? 


What new styles—what new beauties 
are now in process of making ? 


And where can one go—where can 
YOU go for the first announcement 
of Fall’s delightful new apparel ? 


Fall styles, radically new, entirely beautiful, are 
already half created. For months ‘‘ National” 
designers have been at work, style gatherers in Paris 
and London and New York have been securing 
everything new—and now here at the ‘‘NaTionaL”’ 
all the best of the season’s new styles are very zeal- 
ously guarded to make their first appearance to the 
world, in your copy of the “ Nationa” Style Book. 


Fashion plates are now being made for your book, 
and on August 29th the «*‘ Nationa.’s” Fall 
Fashions will be announced, the ‘‘NationaL” 
Style Book will be given to the world. Your copy 
will be mailed to you free—if you take the trouble, 
right now, to write and have it reserved. 


So important is this “ NationaL”’ Style Book, so 
complete its showing of the new styles and so author- 
itative is its leadership of Fashion, that in one of 
the later copies of The Congregationalist space 
will be given to an elaborate description with illus- 
trations of this wonderful new fashion guide, your 
““NaTionaL”’ Style Book. 

It will show you all the radically new styles in all 
kinds of apparel and at ‘‘ Natrona” Prices. 


Waists, 98 cents to $10 Hats, $2.98 to $15 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Misses’ Suits, $10 to $20 


also Furs, Fur Coats, Petticoats, Underwear, all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children and the famous 
*“*NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits,$15 to $40. 


Partially complete now, yes and rapidly the new 
styles are being included — but no hint of its new 
beauties, no inkling of its radically changed styles 
will be given out before August 29th. You are to get 
one of the first books, if you with proper foresight, 
write us now—just say—‘“‘reserve one ‘ NATIONAL’ 
Fall Style Book for me”’ and give us your name and 
address. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 West 24th St. New York City 


Outside a City Wall 


By William Allen Knight 


A little book growing out of Mr. Knight’s 
recent visit to Jerusalem, and containing 
tender and accurate portrayals of the im- 
mediate region just outside the city. It is 
the impression and inspiration of a soul in 


sympathy with Jesus and has the distinc- 
tive and interpretative qualities which have 
won for this author so large a following. 


Several beautiful photogravure illustra- 
tions are in the volume. The book is 
bound in a unique manner. 64 pages. 


Price, 50 cents, net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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In the Congregational Circle 


For a midsummer council, that at the 
Old South Church, Boston, last week, called 
to dismiss Rey. Allen Bi. Cross, D. D., from 
the associate pastorate was unusually large 
and its proceedings far from perfunctory. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-six churches in- 
vited were represented; and the esteem in 
which Dr. Cross is held by his brethren in 
the vicinage was amply revealed by the reso- 
lutions passed. The cordial attitude of the 
Old South Church itself was no less in evi- 
dence, for it was announced that the so- 
ciety has virtually made him a present of 
over $1,000 by continuing his salary until 
the first of next January, four months after 
he will have given up his work. Dr. Gor- 
don came down from Kennebunkport, where 
he is spending the summer, to bear witness 
to his own regard for the man who has been 
so close to him during these last ten years, 
and whose pulpit ability and fine Christian 
spirit have helped to make the relationship 
of pastor and associate so nearly ideal. Dr. 
Cross during the summer is preaching at 
the Old South Church,: his responsibility 
for the pulpit terminating Sept. 1. He will 
then start immediately with Mrs. Cross for 
Hawaii and Japan. They are to be mem- 
bers of the Dunning party, and will have 
as traveling companions Dr. Albert E. Dun- 
ning and wife. . 

* * 


An encouraging item in the annual report 
of the western secretary of the Education 
Society, Dr. Theodore Clifton, is an increase 
in the number of contributing churches in his 
district from 744 last year to 913 ‘the pres- 
ent year, a gain of 169. During Dr. Clif- 
ton’s thirteen years of administration in the 
western office the number of contributing 
churches has increased threefold and the 
total amount in contributions fourfold. The 
time has not come when our western schools 
and colleges no longer need to look to New 
England for help; but they are not leaning 
so heavily on eastern philanthropy as a 
decade ago.. In the proposed increase of 
endowment for Windom Institute, Minnesota, 
large reliance is placed in the good will of an 
unnamed friend whose residence is on the 
Pacific Coast. Concerning, the general as- 
pects of the increase in contributing churches, 
the influence of the Apportionment Plan is 
evident. Secretary Tead recently gave an 
illustration of the manner in which the Plan 
is bringing, not only the Hducation Society, 
but others into contact with churches hereto- 
fore almost ignorant of their work. <A 
Brooklyn church which had never contrib- 
uted, as such, to the Education Society for- 
warded this year a contribution of several 
hundred dollars. 

On Willington Hill, Ct., is the Congre- 
gational meeting house, and on the opposite 
side is the Baptist meeting house. The de- 
ecadent hill town is therefore overchurched. 
A few miles away at the manufacturing vil- 
lage of South Willington a beautiful new 
edifice has been erected by a Baptist family, 
but definitely for the worship of the whole 
community. Without dictation or even out- 
side advice these three organizations have 
adopted Articles of Federation, ‘feeling that 
they can work to better advantage by com- 
bining their resources.” They “agree to 
unite in common work and worship, each 
church maintaining its own organization for 
business purposes.” 

“Members of evangelical churches shall be 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans, 

These Joans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


admitted by letter according to custom in 


Congregational and Baptist churches. Two 
separate rolls shall be kept by the clerk and 
it shall rest with the choice of the candidate 
and the decision of the churches as to which 
roll the name is placed upon. Candidates 
for baptism and church membership shall be 
given the choice as to the method of bap- 
tism and the body in which they are to be 
enrolled as members.” 

“The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall 
be observed with entire absence of all sec- 
tarian distinction.” 

Each individual has ample opportunity to 
direct regarding both general expenses and 
benevolence» It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this successful federation of organizations 
and denominations may be an example to our 
Connecticut churches where similar condi- 
tions exist. 

Ed * 

The pastor of our Ocean View Church in 
San Francisco, Cal., recently had the pleas- 
ure of receiving into membership a man who 
had carried his church letter about in his 
trunk for thirty-five years. The new mem- 
ber hails from Edinburgh, Scotland—which 
makes his backsliding both harder and easier 
to explain—and has now entered so fully 
into the life of his new church home as to 
become a member of the executive committee. 

> * * 

Our pastor at Viroqua, Wis., Rev. A. E. 
Hartwell, reports some interesting union 
services from which a new Chautauqua 
from surrounding counties may result. Dr. 
J. W. Fifield of Kansas City has recently 
been in the habit of conducting a Bible Mis- 
sion in Viroqua under the joint auspices of 
the Congregational and Methodist churches. 
The Methodists of the vicinity hold an an- 
nual camp meeting there and a decision to 
merge the two events this year resulted in 
an invitation to all the ministers of the two 
denominations in the La Crosse district to 
attend. The response is reported such as to 
make hopeful an extension of the plans next 
year. 


The Great Day in Camp 


Kokomis 
Continued from page 189 


these preparations kept the camp astir all 
the morning. 

In the early afternoon began the excite- 
ment of constant arrivals. The lake had all 
the appearance of a water carnival for an 
hour or more. The open spaces were white 
with improvised sails. In the lee of the 
islands the birch barks sped over the quieter 
waters. A long Mississippi River bateaux 
brought in a dozen guests. The race to the 
landing was indicative of a consuming de- 
sire not to be late to meeting, and the last 
arrival had something like half an hour to 
spare—a record strikingly in contrast with 
churchgoing habits in older communities. 


ANOTHER SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
The collection of home-made boats on the 


beach, the group of simple people on the | 


slope of the hill, their attitude of expectancy 
and reverence for one whom they looked to 
as a great teacher reminded one of a sermon 


of long ago on a hillside by a lake which the | 


common people heard gladly. 

The substance of this later sermon had 
been previously given as a baccalaureate, 
and as such has been much admired. But 
the printed page conveys only a suggestion 
of what was said in the open air that Sun- 


day afternoon and addressed to the open | 


mind of people whose religious bond was lit- 
tle more than simple humanity. It was 
Jesus’ law of life which the teacher ex- 
plained in a way that made it a fresh dis- 
eovery to those who had never heard im- 
pressively stated what every man believes in 
in his heart. 

“T call myself a spiritualist,’ said a burly 


| 


backwoodsman when the sermon was done, 
“but that’s in the line of my religion.” 

“T am a Socialist,” said a thin-faced man, 
who had been a master mechanic before ill 
health drove him to the woods, “but we 
can’t get along without Jesus.” : 

“Yes, brother,” said the Methodist class 
leader, “we haven’t known enough about 
Him. We must begin all over again in the 
old book on Sunday afternoons. Let’s have 
a men’s class, ; 

“Sure,” said the Socialist. 

“Count on me,” chimed in the spiritualist, 
and there was a chorus of a dozen other 
promises. The repast that followed was with 
little more than soldier’s fare—hard tack and 
coffee—for the canned goods and cheese 
could be made to go around only by a new 
miracle, but there was the heartiest fellow- 
ship and the breaking up on the beach was 
like parting at a family reunion. 

“These people do me good,” said the camp 
promoter. “I would like to live here sum- 
mers and help them open up the country. 
We city people need this kind of a thing. I 
have a mind to buy the big woods where the 
schoolhouse is for a farm and put up a 
church on my own land.” | 

But the Meyerhausers had previous plans. 
The next season the big woods were con- 
verted into saw logs. On the old camp site 
was a big boarding house, and the demands 
of the capacious mill gave to every settler 
ready money that would represent a life’s 
savings to wage-earners in the city. From 
the first fruits of these savings came a 
church which the people built themselves. 

“But we could never have done it without 
you,” said the old class leader, when he 
brought the news to his friends of Camp 
Kokomis on a trip to the state fair. “It 
was that camp meeting that gave us our 
start. Before that Sunday only two families 
in the settlement seemed to care for reli- 
gion. After that everybody wanted to 
help along. When the Socialist nominated 
me in our first county convention for the 
state legislature, it was because I was the 
man that started the Sunday school. When 
I began to speak out against Sunday fishing, 
I was the most unpopular man in the county. 
It was that Sunday when you camp people 
joined the Sunday school that turned the 
tide. Since then most everything has seemed 
to come our way.” 


A Boston Greek wants the churches of the 
Orthodox Greek church to pray for the 
President instead of the King of Greece. 
From all we can hear, the king needs pray- 
ing for in the political difficulties that sur- 
round him, but this Greek-Ameriean is right; 
the President should have his place in the 
prayers of every church in America. 


ys:pep-lets 


promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ical. 10c., 60c; or $1. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. $. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated . 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street __ 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattentiongivento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and + ay 
Established prices for pe is services. | 

Advice and information \« 

Pn equipment for City and Out of Town 
Chapel, for services, without 

FRANK 8.WATERMAN, | 

GEORGE H. WAT . 
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| HOME-MADE BREAD 


from this flour appeals to the eye and 
the appetite. ‘‘ There is health in every 
loaf.”’ Ask your Grocer for Franklin 
Mills Flour. 

We will mail you a valuable Prize 
Recipe for Raisin Bread upon request. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


BELLS. 


Yteel Alloy Church and School Bells. pas~Send st 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


gm MENEELY BELL CO 
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<< "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
3 OUBFREECATALOGUS 


BIS. g p34 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry con *pincinnail, Q. 


cme ELE & i. 


Peal McSuane Bert Founpay Co., Bartimoge, Mo., U.S.A 


MENEELY & CO. Weer 


The Old Reliable CHURCH, 
P cece | S SCHOOL BEL 
| qearly 100 years age. | & OTHER 


HYMNS 


HALLOWE 


NEW and OLD 
$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per copy by mail. 


. Returnable samples mated to prospective purchasers. 
J “THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


‘4 120 BoYLsTON Sr. 
a BOSTON~MASS. 


Church Windows 


HHlemorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
: Exclusive designs submitted 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


60 acres land, 10 til- 
“Ial Farm for Summer Home, ¢2.2°%es.2202+ 20,81 
y ore pine. House 7 rooms, pleasantly sit- 
ay al large fireplaces. Barn 25x30, 3 hen houses, cow, 
hour, poultry, brooders, etc. Plenty of fruit. Within one- 
our zone of Boston. ‘Three-fourths mile to church, 
_ store, electrics, etc. R.F.D. Price $3,000; terms rea- 
My sonable. H.N » KON, West ‘Medway, Mass. } 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
- CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCH 
| SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
_ OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 


aS beienics or THE Pee THAT ttt AD- 


.tunate women. 
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The Vice Problem in Chicago | 


The bill of the Illinois Vigilance Associa- 
tion which would make it possible for any 
citizen to bring action against the owner or 
trustee of a house rented for immoral pur- 
poses was strangled in committee of the state 
Senate, after passing the House because, as 
was averred, “it would get people into 
trouble!” 

The report of the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion makes this statement concerning the 
ownership of houses where prostitution is 
publicly practiced: ‘In some instances these 
Owners are vile and abandoned men who 
make a business of exploiting these unfor- 
And side by side with these 
men, ignorant and vile, stand so-called re- 
spectable citizens who are also sharing in 
the increased values from property used to 
extend the business of prostitution. 

“Indeed, evidence has been produced tend- 
ing to show that a highly honored and re- 
spectable company, in whose hands respect- 
able citizens intrust their morey, has appar- 
ently assumed the trusteeship of four of the 
vilest houses of ill-fame in the Twenty- 
second Street restricted district.’ 


NAMING THE DISREPUTABLES 


The Chicago Daily Socialist has put inves- 
tigators at work and disclosed the names of 
a considerable number of these so-called re- 
spectable citizens who have through enor- 
mous charges in rentals been participants 
in the wages of sin. ‘The Chicago Title and 
Trust Company” is named as the “highly 
honored and respectable company” referred 
to in the report of the vice commission as 
having assumed trusteeship of some of the 
vilest houses in the T’wenty-second Street 
vice district. When questioned in the mat- 
ters, its representatives are reported to have 
said, ‘When we are made trustees of prop- 
erty, we never investigate its character nor 
concern ourselves about the tenants.” 

The charge that property used for pros- 
titution was controlled by Pres. J. J. 
Mitchell of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, brought an immediate denial with the 
accompanying statement: ‘‘Any business man 
who would rent his property as a house of 
prostitution is not living up to a decent 
moral standard. 

“Tt is not sufficient excuse to be ignorant. 
Whenever our bank hears the slightest com- 
plaint that any of our houses, either owned 
by us or for which we are agents, is being used 
for immoral purposes, we employ detectives 
to find out the truth, and, if everything is 
not above suspicion, we eject the tenants, 
even at the risk of a suit for damages. 

“Never do we rent property for such pur- 
poses. If, in the course of business, we ac- 
quire control of any houses in which there 
are immoral resorts, we immediately close 
them up, no matter if we lose all rents.” 


THE PRESENT LAW A DEAD LETTER 


If other prominent people whose names 
have been disclosed in this connection are 
clear in this matter, none except Mr. Mitchell 
have openly repudiated the charge. The Vice 
Commission’s report states that the law af- 
fecting these persons who rent property for 
immoral purposes is practically a dead letter 
“because of the indifference of the public.” 

The fate of Senate Bill 320, before referred 
to, shows that the Illinois conscience is easy 
on the man who has simply a commercial in- 
terest in the business and whose profits are 
somewhat indirect. ‘The exposure has done 
positive good in bringing from President 
Mitchell this out and out statement which 
ought to be a slogan for a campaign for a 
law which will directly penalize the owners 
of buildings who make profit by prostitution. 

“Any business man who would rent his 
property as @ house of prostitution is not 
living up to a decent moral standard.” 

J. H.C. 
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& $S5i A WEEK ON 2 SALES A DAY. 


JT. Freeman, N. D., ordered 2 then 25 ; (profit 
$114.75) says “Good seller.” Mrs. J.T. Beckman, 
{ Mo., ordered one; 36 since, says “Just the thing 
PA ING PbO! keep a home clean without having to ruin her 
i SS. health.” J. H. Cox, Ind., 


Cox, “Tt is a dandy;” or- 


dered one; 36 since: (profit $157.25). W.G. 


4 ae 


Friedley, Mo.,“Out 2 days, took 8 orders;”’ 
(profit #34). F. T. Allinson, Pa,, ordered 
240; (profit $1,020). The Home Vacuum 
4 Cleaner cleans carpets,rugs, mattings,etc., 

on floor; dust, dirt, germs go in Cleaner . 

Agent can ES cigar ashes or fine dirt on carpet; let 
cleaner take it like magic—THEN SELL. Hand machine; 

one person operates. 60,000 IN FAMILIES, vac- 
uum cleaning within reach of all—rich, poor; village, 
city or country. ‘Carpet looked new and bright, re- 
moved dirt and fine dust no broom or sweeper will re- 
move.” L. C. Deese, Pa. ‘‘ Two quarts of dirt out of one 
lady’s rug.” J, A. Bengtson, Ills. ‘Surprised at ease 
with which it does the work.” Edwin Frantz, Calif. Not 
sold in stores. Weight9 lbs. Price $8.50. GET FREE 
SAMPLE offer. Costs nothing toinvestigate. Write today. 


R. Armstrong Mfg. Co., 1624 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 

‘care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted a place for a boy of 15 to work for his board 
and go to high school. Best references. Address I.C., 
13 Market Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


Secretary to Minister and Church. Several years’ 
experience. Best of references. Address Secretary, 
care The Congregationelist, 28, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position as pastor’s assistant or church 
visitor, by a lady with over three years’ thorough experi- 
eueG along these lines. Best of references. Address 

P. T.,1355 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


For Adoption, a bright, attractive orphan boy, 7 
years of age. Is very obedient, orderly and Jovable. 
Would like to correspond with Christian people looking 
ee such a child to adopt. Address Box 364, Boxford, 

ass, 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Young Woman 1 would like light employment in 
home. Boston or vicinity preferred. Social life and 
home of first importance. C abate manager of several 
years’ experience. Address F. E.G., care The Congre- 
gationalist, 31, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Studies for Laymen. First series now 
ready. Thirteen half-hour lectures. Clear, concise, con- 
structive. Written in popular form. Price, postpaid, 
60 cents. Descriptive circulars. Charles E. Beals, author 
and publisher, Box 11, Eastport, Me. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘‘ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Dear Editor of Congregationalist: 
I would like to tell you that I have had 
more inquiries from my advertisement in 
The Congregationalist than from all other 
publications I ever advertised in, and 
have secured nearly all I can accommo- 
date for the entire season, of a very nice 
class of people, comfortably well-to-do. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, F. E. Hardy. 


Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. 
June 9th, 1911, 


ct al slab COMMUNION SERVICE 
The ONLY 

All Cushioned Trays 

i) and Cup Holders. New 

Short Glass. No need 

tipping back the head. 

Dietz Communion Service fe 95 Dearborn St., Dept. F, Chicago 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVI 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
" your church, Send for illustrated 
price list. 

-—-=_:—«CINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 


OSUNBREAKABLE | 

POINTED. TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED), 

Requires no fIpping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage.,. 


Write. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO - CANADA 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Wyoming Wage-Earners and the National Council 


Minister and Labor Leader in Hearty Accord 


Reports of the doings of our National 
Councils to the local church or to groups of 
churches are seldom popular addresses; but 
when Rey. F. L. Moore of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
in an address of welcome to the State Feder- 
ation of Labor Convention at its recent 
meeting, read the platform of our last Coun- 
cil on Labor and Social Service, his report 
of that item of business done in Boston was 
received with enthusiastic applause. 

Early in his address he interpreted Con- 
gregationalism in terms somewhat in advance 
of even our latest treatises on polity when 
he said: “I am glad to greet you today as 
a representative of that church that has 
ever stood for the fundamental ideals of 
government democracy. I think we are be- 
ginning to see that the end our fathers 
sought will not be fully realized until there 
is reached also that deepening and broaden- 
ing of the ideal—industrial democracy.” 

But before definitely announcing what 
modern Congregationalism stands for in 
social ideal, he was careful in the true Pil- 
grim spirit to recognize the larger com- 
munion of the churches of Christ: “I know 
I speak for other denominations when I say 
that the churches are honestly trying to 
meet the new conditions that have so re- 
cently arisen. In the past the church has 
perhaps been over-anxious to save a soul 
from destruction in the future life. It is 


Wehave made as many per- 
manent customers for the 


Duplex Envelope System 


of Church Collections 


‘ by the excellence of our 
service as by the excel- 
lence of our system. 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY NEEDS 
YOU NOW 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
Publishes and circulates moral and 
Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
iy (eae by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHpRSON HunNtTmER, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s Boarp oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BD. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMaAn’s SBAMAN’S Fripnp Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 ee oe House. Miss M. 2. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


now also trying to learn how to save a life 
from destruction in the industrial world; 
how to stamp out typhoid and tuberculosis 
and other diseases, and how to establish 
right conditions for the growing boy and 
girl. In common with many other denomina- 
tions today, the Congregational church to 
which I belong is attempting to solve the 
problems of the new condition.” 

This prepared the way for reading Con- 
gregatiopalism’s latest declarations of prin- 
ciples, beginning, ‘“‘We deem it the duty of 
all Christian people to concern themselves 
directly with certain practical industrial 
problems,” followed by its fourteen articles 
of the things for which “the churches must 
stand,” and closing with the ‘greeting of 
human brotherhood and the pledge of help in 
a cause which belongs to all who follow 
Christ.” 

It was this greeting from the churches, 
rather than the mayor’s welcome to the city, 
that seemed to influence the spirit and tone of 
the reply of Pres. James Buckley, the fore- 
most labor leader in the state. He spoke in 
the spirit of Christian democracy—not self- 
ish class struggle—when he said: “We are 
not working alone for ourselves and the pro- 
tection of our individual interests; but for 
justice to all classes and for the general up- 
lifting of humanity. We are for political 
and social reforms which will make better 
citizens, establish a rule of justice and hu- 
manity and abolish class distinctions. These 
objects go hand in hand with the work of 
our union.” ee Lets 


Biographical 


REV. HENRY MARTIN KELLOGG 


Rey. H. M. Kellogg who has just died in 
Coventry, Ct., was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in that town. He was born 
in New Boston, N. H., in 1851. In 1873 
he graduated from Dartmouth College, and 
his theological training was received at 
Princeton and Union Seminaries, class of 
’76. He was ordained in 1878 by the Pres- 
bytery of West Jersey, and became pastor 
of the First Church (Presbyterian) of At- 
lantic City. Mr. Kellogg then went to the 
Congregational church at Francestown, N. 
H. Other pastorates were at Lebanon and 
Wolcott, Ct., Wilder, Vt., and Voluntown, 
Ct. 


REV. SOLOMON P. FAY 


At the ripe age of ninety-one and possess- 
ing the esteem and affection of a wide circle 
of friends, Rev. Solomon P. Fay died in 
Dorchester, July 28. He had outlived 
nearly all of his contemporaries, but his 
wife had been spared to him, and of recent 
years they lived a quiet life in the retire- 
ment of their pleasant home. He was born 
at Westboro, Mass., June 21, 1820, grad- 
uated at Marietta College in 1844 and at 
Andover in 1847. His pastorates were suc- 
cessively at Hampton, N. H., Dayton, O., 
Fall River, Salem Street Church, Boston, 
Bangor, and the Village Church, Dor- 
chester. He was a man of commanding 
presence, and of gentle and friendly spirit. 


The banks of the Panama Canal are still 
sliding in places, but there is no slipping 
back in the purpose of the diggers, Less 
than one-fourth of the estimated excavation 
remains to be made. The next thing is to 
settle the plans of administration of the 
canal as a going concern. 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn and all dyspeptic 
ite are quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Try them. 
iC. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. Cone House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing * Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 
THR CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis BE. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston _ Office, 


615 Cong House. 
Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle Street, San 
Francisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimry. Aids in building churches and _par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hoe Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rev. W. f 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL BpucatTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIBTY, Congrega tone! House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry TT. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churehes, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of LeSson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home _ reading, Records and Regquisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other Babe al as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that @f the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SHAMAN’S FRIpND Socripry, incor- 
posed 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
fecKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne,- 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THn MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B, 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker,. 
rete Room 609 Congregational House, 

oston. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supriy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Ch 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also. bequests. Cinta jegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, al House. 

CHURCH 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL Union of 
Boston and vicinity (incase) Its ob 
ject is the establishment _and support of Eyan- 
elical Congregational Churehes and Sund 


Schools in Boston and its subu A 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BE. Kel Teas eek L. 


. Kelse : 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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; Calls 
AKERMAN, NatHAan B., ——, to S. Natick and 
W. Natick, Mass. Accepts. 


Brown, Dan’t M., Lead, S. D., to Newell. 
cepts. 

BusH, Frep R., Middleville, Mich., 
secretaryship of Congregational 
School for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
begin work Oct. 1. 

CHERINGTON, RDED B., 
Porterville. Accepts. 

DOAN, JOHN, Greeley, Col., to Mission Hills, 
San Diego, Cal. -Accepts. 

Dymr, NATHAN T., Deep River, Ct., to S. By- 
field, Mass. Accepts. 

GALE, TyLurR H., Greenville, N. H., to S. Brain- 
tree, Mass. Accepts. 

GHTCHELL, EvANDER P., Fort Pierre, S. D., to 
Timber Lake. Accepts and is at work. 

Haas, Narn’n, Redfield College, Redfield, 8S. 
D., to Ashton and Athol. 


Ac- 


to field 
Training 
Accepts to 


Sunnyvale, Cal., to 


‘Hutt, Joun H., Huron, 8. D., to Deadwood. 


Accepts. 
‘Jupp, Huperr O., Nickerson, Kan., to Eureka. 
*, Accepts. 
McCarruy, Sam’t R., Spearfish, S. D., to 


Chamberlain. Accepts and is at work. 

McIntyrn, Dan’t, Townshend, Vt., to West- 
minster West. Accepts. 

MILLER, Paris B., South, Freeport, Me., 
cepts call to’ Agawam, Mass. 

PLuMB, ALBERT H., Dover, Mass., to Phillips- 


ac- 


ton. Accepts. 

Puucirer, A. WM., Fourth, Oak Park, Ill., to 
Pescadero, Cal. Accepts. 

Somrrs, Lawrencp D., Harvard Divinity 
School, 1911, accepts call to Barrington, 
Ba. 


THOMAS, RICHARD, Delta, Pa., to Washington 
Ave., Columbus, O. Accepts. 

THORNS, JOHN, England, to Frankfort, S. D. 

Voorunmms, FRANK, Baiting Hollow, N. Y., to 
Jamesport. Accepts. 

WELLWoop, Sam’t D., Grass Lake, 
Mayflower, Lansing. Accepts. 
Woop, Sam’ G., First and Second, Blandford, 

_ Mass., to Winchester, N. H. 


Mich., to 


Resignations 


Brown, Dan’t M., Lead, S. D. 

BusuH, Fred R., Middleville, Mich., after three 
years’ service. 

CHERINGTON, Rurp B., Sunnyvale, Cal., after 
seven years’ service. 

CHRISTIN, Guo. W., Berkeley, Mass. 

Dp Grorr, CHAS. F., Wauby, S. D., after four 
years’ service, to enter journalism. 

GALH, TyLter W., Greenville, N. H., after nearly 
eight years’ service. 

Hazyn, Austin, Thomaston, Ct., after fifteen 
years’ service. 

Hpnry, F. EpMonps, Belle Plains, Io. 

Jupp, Huser O., Nickerson, Kan. 

McIntyre, Dan’L, Townshend, Vt. 

OAKLEY, WH. CLARnNCD, San Mateo, Cal. 

McKINipy, Guo. A., Clear Lake, S. D. 


_. Nywan, Jos. E., assistant pastor South, Brock- 


ton, Mass., to enter business. 
OLSDN, SHvwrt, not resigned at Velva, N. D. 
Pratt, Rop’r M., Mohall, N. D: 
‘Rupee, Sam’n G., Stoughton, Wis. 
THOMAS, RrIcHARD, Delta, Pa. 
VoorHnns, FRANK, Baiting Hollow, N. Y., after 
over eleven years’ service. 


| WELL Woop, Sam’t D., Grass Lake, Mich. 


Dismission 


Cross, ALLEN E., associate pastor Old South, 
Boston, Mass., July 25, 


Ordinations 


~Brurs, Forrust W., 0. Wading River, N. Y., 
_ July 6. Sermon by Rey. W. H. Fitch; other 
parts, Rev: Messrs. W. H. Longsworth, W. 
_P. Harmon, Frank Voorhees. 


19. Sermon by Rev. Robert Paton; other 
. parts Rev. Messrs. J. K. Kirker, E. BE. Saun- 
ders, BD. H. Stickney, T: T. Hiner, C. M. 
_ Steele. ; 


- Epwarps, Gracn I., 0. Nepaug, Ct., July 18. 


Sermon by Rey. J. S. Ives; other parts, Rey. 


HURCH 
ARPETS 
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4 ‘Church and Ministerial Record 


Messrs. Page, Bryant, Snow, Grisbrow, Good- 
enough and Marian H. Jones. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 
FORTE—GILLETTH—In Pittsfield, Mass., 
Aug. 1, Rey. Gilbert Luther Forté and Mrs. 
Minerva Gillette. 


Deaths 


IRHLAND—In Philadelphia, N. Y¥., July 23, 
at home, of erysipelatous-tonsilitis, Isabel 
Louise, eldest daughter of Rey. William F. 
Ireland, aged 18 yrs., 15 dys. 


LOUISA CUTTER 


On June 11, 1911, there passed on into the 
eternal life one who for half a century or more 
had been a constant and most appreciative 
reader of The Congregationalist. 

Mrs. Louisa (Frost) Cutter, widow of Abel 
P. Cutter, was born in Boston, July 28, 1821. 
Her early education was received in the Bow- 
doin School on Myrtle Street. The confession 
of her faith in Christ was made early in life 
when she united with the old Bowdoin Street 
Church. In this church her religious life de- 
veloped under the preaching of Waterbury and 
Winslow and Johnson, while in the Mount Ver- 
non and Park Street Churches she could hear 
such men as Kirk and Stone. In those years 
Bowdoin Street Church was noted for the ex- 
cellence of its choir, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Lowell Mason. On removal to Cam- 
bridge in 1861, Mrs. Cutter transferred her 
membership to the Prospect Street Church, and 
some years later to the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, where for nearly thirty years she 
listened to the preaching of Dr. McKenzie. 

While she did not in her later years enter 
into the usual church activities, Mrs. Cutter 
ever bore witness to her faith and gave forth 
to her family and others who came within her 
presence the sweet influence of the grace which 
filled her heart and pervaded her life. Her 
sympathy went out to the needy and the neg- 
lected, and her gifts for religious and chari- 
table purposes were widely but quietly be- 
stowed. Many bereavements came into her life, 
some very suddenly, but she bore her sorrows 
in an unwavering faith and an unfaltering 
trust in the love of God. It was her joy to 
join in public worship, and her attendance at 
church was to the last as regular as her 
strength would permit. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was very precious to her and 
she was rarely absent from its observance. 
Though in her ninetieth year she was present 
at the communion immediately preceding her 
death. 

In the words of her pastor, “Mrs. Cutter 
was strong and gentle, full of grace and virtue, 
and her memory will be precious to her chil- 
bie Baie) 


MRS. 


dren.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 


NATIONAL 
Annual Meeting, 
1-10. 

YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RBLI- 
GIouS Work CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. = 

LAYMEN’s Missionary MovemMrEnt, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. Aug. 2-6; Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 5-10; Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 


OF ORGANISTS, Fourth 
Grove, N. J., Aug. 


ASSOCIATION 
Ocean 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium. 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
een repare institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths, Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


650 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Younc Mmn’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CON- 
FERENCE OF PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
pRS, Hstes Park, Col., Aug. 4-13. 


YouNG PHOPLH’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
prs, Northfield, Mass., Aug. 4-20. 


WORK- 


SuMMpR ScHoon or MrrHops ror SUNDAY 
ScHooL WorkgERS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 11. 


YounG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 


YouNG PEOPLH’S MISSIONARY 
Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 


CONFERENCE, 


BIBLE STUDY COURSES AND SPHCIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
WORKERS AMONG THR 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
COLORED PROPLE, 


MAKE MONEY! Don’t be an Agent: 
Own and operate your own business. How to do 

M. L. Smith of Pa., with a $16.25 outfit 
writes: “Turned out $301.27 worth of plating 
in two weeks.” Thos. Parker, school 
teacher, writes: ‘‘ Made $9.80 profit in 
one day.’”’ Rodney, $12 first day ; Wood- 
bss ward, #170 per month, We have started 
hundreds ofothers. GRAY’S OUT= 
‘S|! FITS plate GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, 
recipes, formulas, trade secrets and 
THE 


etc. 
teach you the art—work easy: profit enormous. 
ROYAL new dipping process; heavy plate, equal in ap- 
pearance to new goods—latest method. Every family, 
hotel, restaurant or shop, has tableware, jewelry, metal 
goods of all kinds to be replated. Every other business 


overcrowded—no plating shops. Grand opening. Free 
sample of plating. Write today. Gray & Co., Plating 
Works, 626 Gray Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


STORIES 


Distinctly New 


A Hat That Doesn't 
Have to Be Pinned on 


Suitable for Motoring 
Ocean Travel, Colfing, Etc. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING. 
Big Pay. Free Booklet Tells How. 
United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco. 


They are made 
from fine quality 
satin, with an elas- 
tic shirring. They 
\) are so constructed 
that they can be 
drawn down so that 


the hair is com- 
pletely shielded 
from dust and 
wind. They 
can be in- 


stantly re- 
moved, rolled 
up and put in 
the pocket. 
Priced at 


1.98 


( 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


“Ot 


Memorials 


of our designing and manufacture 
are standards of excellence. Our 
constant aim is something better 


than first class. 


Ask for illustrated booklet 
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Harrison Granite 
Company 


200 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Resident Associates: 
GEORGE SIMPSON, 
4 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
R. S. MORRISON, 
801 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
H. LAWSON, 
4927 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. L. DAVIS, 
702 Onandaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ERECTED BY HARRISON GRANITE CO. IN HOLY SEPULCHRE CEMETERY, Works: Barre, Vermont 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


What Reviewers Say About Our Latest Books: 


THE ART OF EXPOSITION. By H. JEFFS. Price $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


‘‘A careful and comprehensive work.” ‘‘Mr. Jeffs, a prince among lay preachers, well understands the art of exposi- 
tion.” ‘Bright and pointed.’’ ‘A book for all young preachers and speakers.’ ‘‘ Will come as a sort of godsend to 
many a helpless preacher.’”’ ‘A distinct service to young preachers and theological students.’’ ‘* Of much value to 
ministers, lay preachers, and teachers.’ ‘ Easy reading and will be useful.” 


HEAVENLY VISIONS. By Rev. CHARLES BROWN, Author of “The Letters of Christ.” Price 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. ; 


‘Will be found very helpful in the study of the subject.”’ ‘‘ Profoundly interesting to all Bible students.” ‘Sane 
and helpful.’ ‘A valuable addition to the literature upon the Vision of St, John the Divine.” ‘Simple, beautiful 
and practical, rich in spiritual insight and experience.’ ‘Clear, thoughtful and spiritual,’’ ‘Mr. Brown brings a 
well-balanced and instructed mind to bear upon this perhaps most difficult portion of the Bible.”’ ‘Helpful and 
illuminating.”’ 


MODERN THEORIES OF SIN. By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


“Dr, Orchard is an intrepid thinker who is not afraid of the hazards of restatement.” ‘‘ Systematically designed and 
very beautifully written by one of the most accomplished students.’’ ‘‘ We predict that these chapters will be read 
with delight by many an eager reader.”’ ‘‘ One of the best and most able pronouncements upon the subject which has 
ever appeared in print.”’ ‘A carefully reasoned and suggestive study.”’ ‘‘Its spirit is excellent ; it shedslight upon 
some dark places.” ‘The book teems with ideas.’ ‘* A valuable contribution to religious thought.” 


JESUS: SEVEN QUESTIONS. By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D. Phil. Price $1.00 net. Postage 


10 cents. 


‘““The author’s spirit is excellent and his ability is unquestioned.”’ ‘‘Clear and courteous.”’ ‘A book to make one 
think, and that very earnestly.” ‘‘ Dr. Warschauer shows himself in this volume a clear thinker, with a lucid style.” 
‘Written with an air of sweet reasonableness and an entire freedom from the spirit of flaunting defiance.” “Doe- 
trines expounded with the greatest lucidity.” ‘A bracing and strenuous volume.”’ ‘ Difficult to imagine a better or 
oi eee mate statement of the position it represents.” ‘‘ The interest of candor, ability, earnestness and literary 
skill. 


YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. By WILLIAM WATSON, M.A., Author of “Prayer.” Price 75 cents 
net. Postage 8 cents. 


“4 eae ‘ . ° ‘ : ; . 

‘*Sound and sensible, and enriched with many illustrative quotations.” ‘ Much wise council is advanced, and with 
such sweet moderation that no reasonable man need stumble at its stringency or its laxity.’’ ‘Mr, Watson presents 
his case with a copiousness of thought and argument, a range of information, and an accent of conviction which are 
very stimulating.” ‘A thoughtful, arresting and suggestive style.’’ ‘The book is throughout a delight.” 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
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Down the East Coast of Africa 


- A Pen-Picture of a Fascinating Voyage 
Cornelius H. Patton 


The Bequest of Peace 
Rev. J. A. Jowett, D. D. 
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Provincialism in Carmel 
An “Al Priddy” Story of Urban and Rural Mingling 


The Color Line Abroad 


Rev. H. H. Proctor, D. D. 


— 
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Educational Theory and the 
Practical Job 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, D. D. 


The Father’s Chance at His Child 


Henry H. Hilton — 
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OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B.D. or A.M. Close pe dar fr with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 


Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1911. Address: J. K. McLEAn, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
Address Dean M. W: JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


ates of all denominations. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Movutron, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

An Andover fellowship of $500 is offered for the year 
1911-12 to any graduate of a theological seminary who 
has attained — rank as an undergraduate and who 
can satisfy the Faculty of his fitness to pursue further 
work under their direction in Cambridge. 

For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THD INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 


Character—Scholarship—Health, 
A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 
College. 


THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 


resort for families or individuals, Address The Manager. | 


Mills College 


The Only Woman’s College on the 
Pacific Coast Exclusively 
tor Young Women 

Located among the beautiful hills near 
Oakland, California, close to San Francisco 

and the great Universities of the West. 
Full collegiate course leading to degree. 
Entrance and graduation requirements 
equivalent to those of Stanford and Uni- 
versity of California. Training fits students 
for teaching regular lines of academic work, 
and offers special advantages for music, art, 


library study and home economics. Well 
equipped laboratories for science. Special 
attention to health of students. Modern 


gymnasium thoroughly equipped. Outdoor 
life and amusements in the ideal California 
climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For Catalogue, Address President Luella Clay 
Carson, LL. D., Mills College P. O., California. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


T= FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A'Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Sie 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Enurational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just! 


the one you need. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


POMONA COLLEGE cc: Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A modern school for boys. Tist year begins in 
September. College and dormitory system. Scien- 
tific and preparatory departments. Gymnasiumand 
athletic field. Write for catalog. Address, 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORTH STONINGTON. 
For Boys 


The Wheeler School &n4 Gis 


College preparation. Strong courses in agriculture, do- 
mestic science, music and art, Athletic fields. 75 acres. 
Modern buildings. Liberal endowment. Terms moderate. 
Address C. P. KENDALL, Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


MARYLAND 


Superior Training for Girls— Music, Painting, Dramatic 
Art, Elocution, Secretarial Work, Library Economy, Busi- 
ness Law, Domestic Science. Send forillustrated book. 


National Park Seminary 
Box R, Forest Glen, Md., Suburbs .of Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIP For any girl desiring to prepare for 
s Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe or Boston Learns a Scholarship is 
oftered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


TALKS WITH THE 
TRAINING GLASS 


By MARGARET SLATTERY _—-- 


A wonderfully helpful little book, designed 
for the teacher training department in the 
Sunday School. 


Price 25 Cents net 
Postage 5 Cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE PILCRIM PRESS 


Boston Chicago 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which ineludes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
a 


day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up 


Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wéod but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 


Long Distance Telephone in Byery Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Gen. Mgr. 


Just Published 


Child Nature 


and 


Child N urture 


Edward Rericc St. John, 


A. M., Pd. M. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, Author of ‘‘Stories 
and Story Telling.” 


50 Cents Net 


O LESS stimulating and 
suggestive than the au- 
thor’s widely appreciated 
STORIES AND STorY TELLING is 
| this new series of brief outline 
lessons designed to deal with 
some of the most important and 
practical problems that every 
parent must face. Professor 
St. John looks upon the home 
as the greatest force for charac- 
ter building in our civilization, 
and seeks in these pages to give 
help in some of the most vital 
problems of the parent’s work. 
There is not a paragraph but 
is vigorous with a broad spiritual 
understanding and a strong com- 
mon sense. Absolutely practical 
are the suggestions about deal- 


Child, and the Training of the 
Child in a Regard for the Prop- 
erty Rights of Others. That 
most delicate of all problems, 
how to convert a child’s fears 
and fits of anger from masters 
to servants, is handled with rare 
| wisdom and insight into child 
|} nature. The pages are full of 
| questions and suggestions which 
set in motion new and effective 
trains of thought. 

- Connected with the chapters 
/is a bibliography of works on 
‘Child Culture and Psychology. 
Not only titles but page refer- 
ences are given, which make the 
‘book consistently helpful. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THH SHASON OF REVIVALS 209 
A BEGINNING OF WORLD PEACE 213 
DOWN THE WBWAST COAST OF 
AFRICA 25 
CorNELIUS H. Patrron 
THE LESSER LIVES (Poem) 217 
MARION WARNER WILDMAN 
THE BHQUHST OF PEACE 218 
Rev. J. H. Jowerr, D. D. 
PROVINCIALISM IN CARMEL 219 
“At PRIDDY” 
LEADER OF CHURCH MEN 220 
SAMUEL B. Caren 
THE COLOR LINE ABROAD 223 
Rey. H. H. Procror, D. D. 
THE FATHER’S CHANCE AT HIS 
CHILD 224 
Henry H. Hinton 


NEWS ARTICLES 


Educational Theory and the Prac- 
tical Job 221 
Rey. DwicHt Mariory Pratt, D.D. 
An Outrage against the Christian 
World 222 
The Prohibition Battle in Texas apes: 
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Striking International Gathering at 
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olic Modernism 233 
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Record of the Week 210 
Comment on Current Eyents 210 
Hditorial in Brief 213 
For the Children 225 
Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 20 226 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Aug: 13-19 227 
Closet and Altar 227 
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Personalia 230 
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Meetings and Events to Come 238 
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and Christian World 
SUCCHEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish 
of our subscribers, papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
An order of discontinuance can be given at 
any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name 
on the aper; but receipts will be returned by 
letter wien a stamp is inclosed for that purpose. 
A subscription always dates from the first of 
the month stated on the address label. The 
figures following the month indicate the year. 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thos. Todd Co. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION Cups | 
UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP. STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fIpping bac 
of the head —no weahine 
by hand —no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


mm) LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO - CANADA 


Church0rgans 


Highest 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works p.0-kendsi Greets Macs. 
Hook-=Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only. 


Church Windows 


Memorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
Exclusive designs submitted 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» The Best Way . 


The use of the INDIVI 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
 eanae INDIVIDU AL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

16 Ashburton Place, Bostor. | 


WATERVLIET, ~ 
MENEELY & co. (West Trov) NY. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, B® 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, fy 
Established SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


BELLS. 


yteei Alloy Church and School Bells. —f~Send = 
Jatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro ,O 


a "UNLIZEOTHER BELLS 

a) SWEETER, MORE DUB- 

ABLE LOW ER PRICE. 

OUR E, RES CATALOGUE 
rei Ss. S 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NN. AND 
ees Secaoey NY. CITY. 


_S 
HALLOWE 


HYMNS 
$25. per 100, no prepaid. 35c. 


NEW and OLD 
per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples matled to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


A 
Modern 
Bookstore 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 


Boston 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, D. D., and EDWARD L. GULICK, M. A. 


Bound in Boards. pp. 221. Price 50c. met. Postage 9c. 


The lesson headings read as follows: The Seed and Its Early Growth; 
The Apostolic Period; The Greek Period; The Roman Period; The Period 
of the Reformation; Christian England; The United States; General Re- 
view; World-wide Christianity; Growth of Protestantism; Christianity 
a Moral Life; Forms of Beneficence; Christianity a New Life of Service; 
Christian Truth Generally and Widely Known; Christian Morality; Phi- 
lanthropy, Democracy and Liberty; The Work of the Public Conscience; 
Influence of Christianity, the Sabbath, White Cross, etc.; Review; Sig- 
nificance of the Growth of the Kingdom; Problems and Prospects. 


It is the belief of the authors of these ‘‘ Outline 
Studies”’ 
contrary in the past history of Christianity, and in the 


that, in spite of many appearances to the 


present conduct of so-called Christian nations, Chris- 
tian churches, and of individuals who call themselves 
Christians, the Kingdom established by Christ is still 
growing and will continue to grow till it has covered 
the earth. The purpose of these Studies is to point 
out some of the main steps in that growth in the past, 
and the main evidence of that growth in the present. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 120 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Building Up 
A School Life 


These words are used advisedly. 
By such a process the well-known 
boys’ school, 


Saint John’s, Manlius, 


has attained its present position. 

The ideals of its founder, the ven- 

erable Bishop Huntington, sét a 

high standard. The constant effort 

has been to bring the school up to 

them and a most gratifying measure 

success has fixed Saint John’s, Manlius, in the 
very first rank of preparatory schools for boys. Re- 
garding the military side of Saint John’s expert 
authority testifies that “The appearance of the cadets 
at inspection was superior to what I would reasonably 
expect in a similar organization of regular troops.” 


The military feature is supplementary to the 
regular work and both are subservient to character 
building, which is education in its fullest and truest 
sense. Keeping this fact in mind as the ultimate aim, 
Saint John’s is first and last an engineering and pre- 
paratory school for college, business and professional 


life. The atmosphere prevailing is wholesome and 
makes. for broad citizenship and culture. 


Parents may choose Saint John’s School with con- 
fidence if their boys are of the kind that may be ad- 
mitted. The waiting list and the strict surveillance 
exercised insure a choice selection. 


The head master is General William Verbeck, who may be 
addressed at Manlius, New York. 


VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


These books were originally published at prices ranging from $1.50: to $3.00. 


They are 


now reprinted on good paper, from the original plates, bound in cloth, with gold title, 8vo 


S1Ze. 


Price 90 cents each net 
If by mail 10 cents per copy additional for postage 


Volumes Now Ready 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
The Beginnings of Christianity. By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 


The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By Prof. William H. 
Green, D.D. 


The Life of Martin Luther. 
The Theory of Preaching. 


By Julius Kostlin. 
Py Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 


The Approach to the Social Question. An Introduction to the 
Study of Social Ethics. By Francis Greenwood Peabody, 


The Problem of the Old Testament. Considered with Refer- 
ence to Recent Criticism. By James Orr, D.D. 


The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correla- 
tion of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By 
George Baker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 


The Ethics of Jesus. (The William Belden Noble Lecture, 
1909.) By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D. 


Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scriptures. An Analysis 
of one of the Greatest Religious Perils of the Day. By 
I, M. Haldeman, 


Freedom in the Church. Or the Doctrine of Christ as the 
Lord hath Commanded, and as this Church hath Received 
the Same, according to the Commandments of God. By 
Alexander V. G. Allen. 


Jerusalem the Holy. By Edwin Sherman Wallace. A brief 
history of ancient Jerusalem ; with an account of the 
modern city and its conditions political, religious and 
social, 


The Land of Israel. By Robert Laird Stewart. A text-book 
on the physical and historical geography of the Holy 
Land embodying the results of recent research. 


The God of the Frail. By Thomas G, Selby. 
The Alienated Crown. By Thomas G. Selby. 
The Brother and the Brotherhood. By Iva Seymore Dodd. 


The Evidence of Christian Experience. (Being the Ely Lec- 
tures for 1890.) 


Seed Corn for the Sower. Or Thoughts, Themes and Illus- 
trations for the Pulpit and Platform and for Home 
Readings. By Rev. C. Perren, Ph. D. 


The New Theology Sermons. By R. C. Campbell, M. A. 
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120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Season of Renewals 


HE swiftly passing summer brings no richer boon than the chance 
to renew our hold upon the vital interests of life.’ Summer holi- 

i days constitute a natural division between the year that has been 

and the year that is to be. ‘In the atmosphere of leisure and de- 
tachment from toil—however short the vacation—one can reappraise 
the movement and direction of life. ; 

The renewal of family ties is the privilege nearest at hand. Midsummer is a 
season for “knitting severed friendships up.’’ Gathered again under the familiar 
roof, children and parents interchange experiences, common problems are talked 
over, misunderstandings are removed. AQ story in a current magazine describes the 
return of a daughter who had become a companion of the rich and fashionable to 
her childhood’s home. It now seemed to her cramped and cluttered; but as she 
tarried there her eyes were opened to the goodness and heroism of her mother, the 
center and stay of the large household, and the girl underwent a moral transforma- 
tion. We may travel far and enter into many profitable human relationships, but 
our primary obligation is to our own kindred, and we are not. likely to find in the 
world outside any greater consideration than we habitually receive from our own 
flesh and blood. Summer is the season when we should realize afresh how fond we 
are of our own, and they of us, and pledge ourselves to larger sympathy and service. 

Vacation days ought not to pass without a renewal of personal faith. We need 
not every day or two subject our dearest beliefs to scrutiny, as experts examine the 
wheels when the train rolls into the station. But once a year may not be too often 
to commit ourselves afresh to the life of faith. Perhaps doubts, ancient or modern, 
are disturbing us. Let them be but a challenge to declare our confidence that we 
have in Christ a sure and sufficient interpretation of the meaning of this universe, 
and of the mysteries of human existence. Far from claiming that we know all, we 
take our place with the noblest souls throughout the Christian centuries who, making 
the superb venture of personal faith, found themselves ever after buoyed up by the 
strength of the Eternal. 

The new commitment to faith must be matched by increased energy in the moral 
realm. If we have struggled fitfully and with indifferent success, if we have been 


at times worsted in the conflict, we are not to abandon it, but rather prepare for 


another period of resistance and assault. Happy the man before whose eyes these 
summer days rise the heights of character to which he would attain; who says: 
“T will not let myself become sordid or cynical or self-centered; I will wrestle 
again with my besetting sin; I will try to make my life this coming year clean and 
fine and serviceable.” 

Summer rest and meditation should issue ‘also in a determination to love and 
serve the church more faithfully. It may seem to us inert, and its members and 
its leaders open to criticism. But for him who thinks not so much of what he may 
get as what he may give, the church offers still an unparalleled field for Christian 
service. It will be a more potent instrument for bringing in the kingdom when its 
members seek to make it what its Lord would have it become. 

If another fruit of this period of retirement and reflection be the quickening of 
allegiance to Christianity as a growing, conquering enterprise, that in itself will 
make this summer noteworthy. Over against lamentations over the decline of church 
attendance and the inadequacy of organized Christianity, let us put the convictions of 
a multitude of hearts that the religion of Jesus Christ is surely, though slowly, per- 
meating the life of the world. We follow one who has never met with a lasting 
defeat, who is yet to score his greatest victories. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, August 7 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Commutation Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission assumes full jurisdiction 
over commutation rates on railroads, and orders the reduction of 
fares on the Pennsylvania Railroad between New Jersey points and 
New York. 


Government Suits and Investigations 


The Government brings suit against six railroads and three 
coal-mining companies in Ohio, alleging a combination in restraint 
of trade. Ex-President Roosevelt testifies in regard to hie action 
in the purchase of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the 
United States Steel Corporation at the crisis of the panic. The 
status of the National City Company, a holding company of the 
National City Bank of New York, is under investigation by At- 
torney-General Wickersham. 


The Progress of Legislation 

The Senate, by a coalition of Democrats and Progressives, 
passes the so-called Farmers’ Free List tariff bill. It amends and 
passes the House bill increasing the number of representatives 
from 391 to 433. The amendment is intended to check gerry- 
mandering. 


President Plans Long Trip | 

President Taft announces plans for a long speech-making trip 
through the Middle West, beginning Sept. 16. He will then open 
his 1912 presidential campaign. 


Court Order Ends Strike 

After forty hours of what promised to become a serious street- 
ear strike, a court order, in a suit brought by the city of Des 
Moines, Io., upon the order of the city council, requires the trade 
union to fulfill its agreement with the company and end the 
strike. Both parties are reported satisfied, and the precedent 
established is important. The questions at issue will be deter- 
mined in the courts. 


A Guest of the Nation 


Admiral Togo lands in New York and goes to Washington, 
where he has’ a cordial reception as a guest of the Government 
and talks peace with the President. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Morocco Difficulty 


The arrival in principle at an agreement between France and 
Germany in the Morocco dispute is announced and negotiations 


continue over details. The German emperor is abused as “Wil- 
liam the Timid” by pan-German newspapers. 


Albania and the Turks 

King Nicholas advises the Albanian refugees in Montenegro to 
accept the promises of the Turkish government and to return to 
their homes. They begin their sorrowful journey. 


Reciprocity Campaign in Canada 

The electoral campaign in Canada opens. Laurier defends 
reciprocity and plans speaking campaign. The Conservatives 
seek to bring forward the questions of Liberal mistakes, the danger” 
of annexation and British imperialism. 


Our Ambassador to Germany 

The Government announces that Ambassador Leishman will 
be transferred from Rome to Berlin. He represented the United 
States in Switzerland and in Turkey before going to Rome. 


Revolution in Hayti « 

President Simon abandons his capital, taking refuge on a goy- 
ernment gunboat, and the revolutionists are in complete control. 
Gen. Cincinnatus Le Conte, leader of revolution, is proclaimed 
president. 


Cuban Affairs 

Secretary Stimson arrives in Cuba, is received by President 
Gomez and inspects the wreck of the Maine in Hayana Harbor. 
The revolution under General vecedo collapses and he gives 
himself up to the police. 


English Shipping Strike 


Dock laborers at the port of London are again on strike, com- 
plaining that the wages promised are not paid, and the unloading 
of steamers is made impossible. 


! 


The Death Roll 


Edwin A. Abbey, famous American painter and illustrator, 
whose mural paintings in the Boston Public Library and the cap- 
itol at Harrisburg, Pa., are widely known and admired. Mr. 
Abbey lived in London, painted the coronation of King BWdward 
and declined to paint the coronation of King George— Mrs. 
Oliver O. Howard, widow of the famous’ Union commander. 
Willard Francis Mallalieu, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church since 1884, preacher, administrator, philanthropist and 
author.——-Very Rey. Robert Gregory, since 1891 dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Summer Commingling 

A man from another section of the country looked down 
from the pulpit which he was supplying the other Sunday 
morning, and in a frank, cordial fashion expressed his delight 
in the union character of the assemblage. “For the life of 
me I can’t tell which of you are Baptists and which Congre- 
gationalists, but I consider the arrangement a most gracious 
and profitable one. My own church in the West is pursuing 
the same course.” It is not the fact that they can thereby 
speak to more persons that makes visiting ministers glad 
to participate in union gatherings. That is an important 
phase of the matter, but the largest good from such com- 
binations lies in the fellowship which they express and 
engender. This becomes all the more apparent when the 
midweek prayer meeting is included in the merger. We 
believe the arrangement as a whole is preferable to the 
maintenance of separate and poorly attended gatherings. It 
is certainly far better than to close an edifice without making 
any real and attractive provision for would-be worshipers 
-who do not go away on vacations. Out of such summer 
fraternizing may grow common undertakings in the autumn 
and winter, that look toward the greater usefulness of the 
churches concerned and the welfare of the community. But 
whether or not anything immediate and tangible results, 
the more the Christians of any locality can be thrown 
together in natural ways, the more vigorous and discernible 
will the spirit of unity become. No more formidable bar- 
rier to unity exists today than the unbending parochialism 
to be found in many a community, large and small, as well 
as the slight acquaintance which members of one denomina- 
tion have with another, that in some cases amounts to absolute 
ignorance. Such stiffness and isolation ought to be melted 
away in the warm atmosphere of brotherly love. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Panic P 


No one, we suppose, will question the good faith of ex- 
President Roosevelt in his testimony about the sale of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company to the United States ~ 
Steel Corporation. The plain fact that he counts his con- 
sent to this transaction one of the most creditable actions 
of his administration appears in the testimony he gave the 
investigating committee last week. The company was in 
difficulties. The suspension of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company in New York had shocked public confidence; the 
country banks were withdrawing their funds from the finan- 
cial centers to make their own reserves good just at the 
moment when money was most needed—as the way is under 
our present stupid bank laws. Then came two representa- 
tives of the Steel Corporation and told the President that 
they had been importuned to buy the Tennessee Company 
to save the situation. They did not desire to do so, and 
would be obliged to pay more than they considered the 
property worth. It was their policy not to hold over 60 
per cent. of the steel and iron business, but this purchase 
would leave them with less than that. 


Pd C 

The Situation of the Moment 

An immense amount of the Tennessee securities — was 
pledged to a large New York firm of brokers, but they were 
unsalable and the banks refused to advance money upon 
them as security. If that firm failed, as it must, fi 
banks would follow and the panic would spread until ‘it 
paralyzed the business of the whole country. On ‘the other , 
hand, the securities of the Steel Corporation could be ld 
and were an acceptable basis for bank loans. What 
callers wanted was the President's moral approval 
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support by a pledge. not to interfere through action of the 


- law department of the administration or otherwise if they 


made the purchase. The government was engaged in prose- 
cuting alleged illegal trusts; and the purchase by the largest 
of the steel companies of one of its chief rivals would neces- 
sarily be disturbing to the popular mind. If the President 
promised not to interfere, they would at once make the 
purchase and save the banks, for the danger was imminent 
and the relief could not wait. The attorney-general was 
out of town. Mr. Roosevelt called Secretary of State Root 
into consultation and gave the desired-assurance. In this 
decision Attorney-General Bonaparte concurred when con- 
sulted. The sale was made, the steel securities replaced 
those of the Tennessee Company, the broker and the banks 


_were saved and the panic checked. 


ot 


The Moral as to the Currency Law 

With his accustomed decisiveness of opinion and vigor 
of utterance Mr. Roosevelt vindicated before the investigat- 
ing committee a decision which he believes history will 
approve. His refusal of consent would have introduced a 
great extension of the panic. How widespread the trouble 
might have become no one can now tell. But the revival 
of the experiences of that hour in the memory and imagina- 
tion of the public by this testimony of Mr. Roosevelt should 
do something to influence national opinion in favor of a 
speedy substitution for our present dangerous financial code 
of one which will help and not hinder at the moment of 
stress. With a scientific and elastic currency system no such 
doubtful measure to meet an emergency would have been 
necessary. 

f * 

A New Profession in Annual Assembly 

Last week the advertising men of America, to the number 
of 3,000 delegates from all over this country and also from 
England and Canada, met in Boston for their annual stock- 
taking. Their organization is not yet seven years oid, but 
the strength and scope of this new profession is already a 
striking factor in business life. A glance over the attendants 
of any given session confirmed the youth of the work itseif, 
for the type was vigorous, clean-cut, aggressive and much this 
side of middle age. Both program and participants gave 
evidence of a new art and more especially of a business 
which has revived anew questions of ethics in nearly all 
other business. Few features were more noteworthy than 
the frequent reference to moral points involved; not only as 
concerned matters within the trade, but its relations to the 
merchant and the consumer. The advertising business has 
been peculiarly open both to the temptations and reputation 
of dishonesty, but we believe its leaders are sincerely trying 
to lift up high ideals of honor both in statement and in 
service. In the address of retiring Pres. S. C. Dobbs of 
Atlanta was an illustration of this new spirit: “We are men 
with a mission. For two years and more we have stead- 
fastly held to a purpose. That purpose is to educate the 
advertisers of this country that there is but one kind of ad- 
yertising that will be permanently profitable, and that is 
honest, truthful advertising. And at the same time we are 
endeavoring to teach the American people the believeableness 
of advertising and forever to stamp out the stigma of un- 
truth, which is so often applied to advertising, and banish 
from the minds of the people the thought that an advertise- 
ment of a corporation or firm is in any degree less reliable 
than its signed statement.” 


od 


The Sifting of the Colored Folks 


What is happening to the colored people of America? The 
chief health officer of Richmond, Va., is reported to have 
said that they are rapidly dying out, and will be virtually 
extinct in the twenty-first century. As to his own city, he 
Says, the race, “with 38 per cent. of the population of Rich- 
mond, has 96 per cent. of the deaths and the birth rate is 
equally against it.” The figures are not by themselves con- 
clusive, because more than three-fourths of the negroes of 
the United States live in the country. In regard to what is 
happening to them the Secretary of the Little Rock, Ark., 
Board of Trade, in a letter to Oollier’s Weekly, writes: 


“Say something when you have a chance about the acquire- 
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ment of real estate by the negroes. The negroes on the farm 
are improving steadily.” Dr. H. H. Proctor, in an article 
on another page, tells how he was impressed by the absence 
of the color prejudice in Europe. But we doubt whether 
he would be willing to emigrate thither. What is really 
happening to the colored people of the United States is a 
stern and pitiless sifting on which the survival .of a portion 
of the race will depend. It is unfortunate that the hardest 
experience of this sifting process falls upon the better edu- 
cated and the more sensitive, but that is an inevitable inci- 
dent of the sifting. In the meantime it behooves every white 
Christian to examine himself and see whether he is con- 
tributing in any way to the hard trials of fellowmen with 
darker skin or denying the precepts of Christ about brother- 
hood. 


& 


Making the Class Struggle Bitter 

‘It is to be regretted that the trial of the McNamara 
brothers, on the charge of blowing up the Los Angeles Times 
building, seems likely to inspire further class bitterness. 
To be sure, their arrest resulted from an atrocity which was 
the climax of a bitter situation. The present tactics on both 
sides, however, are not such as to allay the angry feelings 
already aroused. If the Labor-Socialist demonstrations be- 
ing held throughout the country are everywhere similar to 
that held the other Sunday on Boston Common they will 
contribute little toward a fair trial for the accused men. 
Charges of illegal arrest and of “kidnapping,” of manu- 
factured evidence, detective fraud and even of the guilt 
for the crime itself were laid upon capitalistic hate. Every 
attack upon the alleged subserviency of the courts and the 
press to wealth was hailed with prolonged applause, and 
gave startling evidence of the rising popular distrust in 
the integrity of both these institutions. Threats of further 
violence in the event of an unwelcome verdict in the 
McNamara case were not wanting. Not a word was said 
about the capture and punishment of the true culprits, 
whomever they might be; not a reference to the long array 
of criminal acts which preceded the Times disaster; not 
an admission that the good reputation of trades unionism 
itself was necessarily in the balance. To the onlooker the 
demonstration brought only a sense of dismay at the class 
hatred throbbing in the thousands of workingmen who 
stood for hours listening to these ill-considered speeches. 
On the other hand, the employers appear to no greater ad 
vantage. In the first place, the uncompromising, not to say 
venomous, opposition of General Otis, owner of the Los 
Angeles Times, in his fight against the labor unions, must 
be considered partly responsible for the crime immediately 
in question. In addition, the employers and business men 
who have suffered in the dynamite warfare seem only too 
ready to consider the McNamaras guilty until they are 
proved innocent. Finally comes the unfortunate publication 
in the current McClwre’s of Detective Burns’s own story of 
his capture. Such public statements by him as, “The trail 
was as plain as the lines in the palm of your hand’; and, 
referring to J. J. McNamara, “He wouldn’t guess—any more 
than McManigle had guessed—how complete our case was 
against him,” even if accurate tend to prevent any sem- 
blance of a fair, unprejudiced trial. Meanwhile, the 
churehes—on whom, by the way, Socialism has drawn 
heavily for leaders—face a great duty as peacemakers. 


ed 
Unwise Reapportionment 


Both Houses of Congress have passed the bill providing 
for a reapportionment that would increase the membership 
of the lower house from 391 to 483. The fate of the bill 
seems to be still in the balance, for an amendment attached 
to it by the Republicans in the Senate is not at all to the 
liking of the Democrats. A fight on this amendment may 
prevent its acceptance by the House. It provides that the 
redistricting in each state in which the number is to be 
increased shall be in accordance with the laws of the state 
and not by the legislature, as provided in the original 
House bill. The amendment was presented by Senator Bur- 
ton. The panic caused by the amendment in certain quarters 
indicated that gerrymanders were in prospect which might 
be checkmated. 

Under the laws of several of the states a redistricting 
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plan would have to be submitted to a referendum vote, and 
this might make the enactment of a gerrymander more diffi- 
cult than by means of a boss-ruled legislature. Most anxiety 
of this sort perhaps arises over Missouri, where the Repub- 
licans insist that a flagrant gerrymander alone makes it 
possible for Speaker Champ Clark to retain his seat in 
Congress, and that a fair districting would turn over control 
to their party. The reapportionment bill should prevent 
unfair districting, if possible, and, furthermore, it should 
prevent the contemplated increase in the house membership 
which strengthens the power of committees and cabals. No 
worthy purpose would be achieved by the increase. Inci- 
dentally, forty-two new representatives would cost us over 
$1.000,000 a year. 
Fad 

Bishop Mallalieu 

Few men have embodied more conspicuously and for a 
longer period of active life the sterling virtues and the intense 
religious fervor traditionally associated with the Methodist 
Episcopal church than Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu, who died 
at his home in Auburndale, Aug. 1, at the age of eighty-one. 
Appointed to the highest office within the gift of the Metho- 
dist church in 1884, he was in 1896 made resident bishop 
for New England, and though the Los Angeles conference of 
1904 retired him along with several of his colleagues, who, 
like him, had reached the age limit, he continued to be 
spoken of in New England religious circles as the “Bishop,’ 
and his untiring industry, his ardent sympathy with reform 
measures and his Christian devotion found many fields for 
their expression almost up to the time of his death. Of 
Huguenot descent, he was born, Dec. 11, 1828, in Sutton, 
Mass., and when eleven years old experienced a conversion, 
which for thoroughness and its influence upon his subse- 
quent life can be compared with any of the remarkable 
conversions of history. A graduate of Wesleyan College he 
served Methodist churches in Massachusetts, including lead- 
ing ones in Worcester, Boston and Springfield. In 1882 he 
became presiding elder. During the first years of his Epis- 
copacy he was stationed in New Orleans, where he did splen- 
did work for the colored people. He dealt hard blows in 
behalf of what he believed to be right, and had little sym- 
pathy with efforts to improve or modernize theology; but he 
was a genial, lovable man, who endeared himself to hosts 
of everyday people, many of whom can testify to help 
received from his preaching and his presence. 


* 


Baptist and Free Baptist Union 

Those who suppose that the Free Baptists have become 
one with the Baptists and lost their denominational organiza- 
tion are ahead of the facts, although abreast with the hopes 
of denominational leaders in both bodies. The situation at 
present is this: For some years the merging of the missfon- 
ary interests of the Free Baptists with the larger missionary 
interests of the Baptists has been in process. When the 
overtures of the Baptist Home and Foreign Societies had 
been: acted upon favorably by the Free Baptist General Con- 
ference legal difficulties arose which required action by the 
Maine legislature. Such action was secured last winter, and 
at the last general conference the conference board was 
authorized to make the transfer of mission properties to the 
Baptist societies when the legislative authority had been 
secured. At the July meeting of the conference board its 
president and treasurer were authorized to arrange for the 
transfer, which will probably be made Aug. 22. Prof. Alfred 
Williams Anthony, D. D., of Lewiston, Me., has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the general conference, a position 
for which he is admirably fitted. He has from the first been 
a zealous advocate of the union of the denominations. 


wt 


The Actual Effects of Union 

After the transfer the foreign mission work hitherto car- 
ried on by the Free Baptists, whose principal work is 
the Bengal and Orissa field in India, will be conducted by 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; while Storer 
College, a school for negroes, and the other home mission 
work will be in charge of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Beyond this no definite changes have been 
made. The Free Baptist young people’s societies have been 


advised to merge themselves in the Baptist young people's 
organizations, and a committee has been appointed to confer 
with reference to a union of the Free Baptist Woman’s 
Mission Society with the corresponding Baptist Women’s 
Societies. The Free Baptist General Conference and yearly 
meetings continue. This is necessary, so far as the confer- 
ence is concerned, in order to safeguard property rights and 
legacies. This does not prevent union, however. Free Bap- - 
tists have been admitted to the Northern Baptist Convention 
on the same terms as Baptists, and in many places have 
already joined local Baptist associations. Union of local 
churches, where mutually beneficial, will take place naturally. 
A Free Baptist church may maintain its present conference 
and yearly meeting relations and also join a Baptist asso- 
ciation and state convention. Without pressure the two 
bodies will come closer and closer together until no dividing 
line will be visible. Thus far the matter has been conducted 
in the finest spirit of brotherhood. 
* _ 

Togo in America 

Admiral Togo is a welcome guest, and the cordial recep- 
tion accorded him on his brief visit will, we hope, be accepted 
by the Japanese nation as an expression of friendship and 
good will. Our guest is no lover of notoriety, and there 
burns in him the scientific curiosity and power of assimila- 
tion which made Japanese naval efficiency possible and won 
his victory at the Battle of the Sea of Japan. One of his 
first expressed wishes was to ride in the cab of the big 
electric engine through the Pennsylvania Railroad’s tunnel 
under the Hudson. That he is a peace lover we know, and 
the confirmation is found in his words to a reporter about 
the new peace treaty which we have quoted elsewhere. He 
is not unfamiliar with the ways of the Western nations, hav- 
ing received his naval training in England. We can assure 


him that if a treaty of international action in times of dis- 


agreement is concluded with Japan on the lines of the 
English and French treaties which he has praised, it will 
be as welcome as with any nation in the world. For Japan 
is our next neighbor, and we believe means to be the sincerest 
of our friends. 


* 


Revolution in Hayti 


Hayti is less than half an island, but its people are full 
dowered with revolutionary energy. The overthrow of Presi- 
dent Simon has been long postponed. He came to the office 
in 1908 as the result of a revolution, and the then exiled 
president, Nord Alexis, after plotting against him to the end 
of his life, left a party which has now got the upper hand, 
and is in possession of Port-au-Prince, the capital, a town of 
some 100,000 inhabitants, where foreign traders have consid- 
erable interests. The whole island is an outpost of Africa 
in America. Practically all the people of Hayti are of negro 
blood, the vast majority without white admixture, and one 
must be of African descent to hold office. Santo Domingo 
has been tamed and is now under what amounts to a pro- 
tectorate by the United States, moving toward order and 
prosperity. It is not improbable that the increasing foreign 
and American interests in Hayti may compel a like super- 
vision. Our Government has been sufficiently alarmed and 
alert to the situation to despatch five warships to Haytian 
ports. The landing of German and British marines at Port- 
au-Prince to protect mercantile establishments, and the 
rumored negotiations of the deposed government with Ger- 
many looking to the granting of a coaling station, suggest 
the possible international complications that might arise 
from a condition of anarchy in the little but potentially 
rich and strategically situated republic of Hayti. 


wo» 
Unhappy Albania 


That must have been a sorrowful and foreboding consent 
which the leaders of the Albanian refugees in Montenegro 
gave to the proposal that they should return home and sub- 
mit themselves to the tender mercies of the Turk. The 
political necessity of making it must have been a bitter 
experience for King Nicholas of Montenegro. His failure 
to secure the support of any great power, and the peril of 
the odds at which he must have fought on his own account 
against the overwhelming force of the Turkish empire, must 
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“quarrel over Morocco. 


have been complete indeed. WHurope is distracted by the 
Austria will not fight while the aged 
emperor lives and is not, indeed, ready for its march to 
Salonica and the Agean. Germany is intent on its plans 
in Asia Minor and is the friend of Turkey. The Christian 
Albanians will return to burned homes, destroyed orchards 
and the story of outrages by Turkish soldiers in which not 
only the few remaining Christians, but also the Moslem 
women who, trusting to their religion, had remained, were 
killed or outraged. Torgut Pasha, who commanded the army 
in Albania, has been recalled and his successor is a moder- 
ate man, but the purpose to extinguish the Albanian national 
and race feeling has not been disavowed. The merciless 
outrages of the Turkish army will be likely to have just the 
opposite effect, knitting Albanians of the two faiths in a 
common love of their native traditions and their native 
tongue. We print in another column an article which gives 
some account of the situation from the point of view of the 
Albanians, with a statement of the guarantees which they 
demanded, but which we fear they were unable to secure 
before their enforced return. 


A Beginning of World Peace 


Last week was a memorable one in the history of the 
slow advance which the world is making toward the time 
foretold when “nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” It includes the 
signing of treaties between Great Britain and France and 
the United States, which establish means of avoiding war 
and at the same time provide for what may become the 
nucleus of a system of international courts before which all 
national disputes may be heard and settled. “It has seen the 
announcement of an agreement between France and Ger- 
many, not settled yet in all details, but well assured, that 
delivers the world from the threat of a great war which 
might well have involved all Christendom and set back the 
clock of progress for a whole generation. In these two an- 
nouncements of peaceful purpose and achievement let all 
lovers of peace give thanks and take courage. 

Our national agreements with France and Great Britain 
have been spoken of as arbitration treaties. They are only 
that at a certain stage of possible action. Their purpose is 
to extend the means of agreement between nations both as 
to time and method. Good neighbors when they disagree do 
not rush at once to the courts. They think over deliberately 
and consider at length and in cool blood the points at issue, 
and usually reach a decision that is satisfactory to both par- 
ties. But national disagreements have been discussed in 
hot blood and the issue decided by violence in the case of 
most of the wars of the world. To prevent a decision or a 
eonflict until the second thoughts have had time to work 
upon the question is the first purpose of these treaties. 

The procedure provided for is this. In the first place, it 
is recognized that most causes of misunderstanding can be 
removed by the ordinary uses of diplomatic action, and these 
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are not to be disturbed. But there are disagreements which 
touch, or seem to touch, the nation’s honor or which make 
a strong appeal to national feeling. Some of these men are 
reluctant to refer to any judgment but their own. And, if 
they must be referred, they wish to be assured that the 
arbiters are sympathetic, competent and: unprejudiced. These 
graver causes of disagreement, appealing deeply to popular 
feeling, under the treaties are not to be hurried. A year 
is allowed to the ordinary methods of diplomacy. If still 
unsettled at the year’s end, they are to be referred to a 
Commission of The Hague, representing both parties, which 
is to seek a settlement without arbitration; still keeping 
the matter in the circle of the two nations most concerned. 
If this commission fails, at the request of either government 
a year must elapse before further action. Then the com- 
mission is to decide whether the case is to be arbitrated, and 
both nations are bound by its decision. But arbitration, if 
it comes after these possible three years of waiting, is to 
be in effect a trial before a court of equity, in which the 
principles and methods of international law shall be applied 
and in which they shall have a chance to grow, as the com- 
mon law of England has grown through the decision of its 
courts. 

This is the substance of the treaties which the President 
has submitted to the Senate. They ought to receive the same 
unanimous approval as was given to the sealing convention 
the other day. That they will meet with opposition is, un- 
fortunately, too likely. The Senate’s jealousy of its powers 
will have some effect, the purpose of hindering and dis- 
erediting President Taft on the part of some Senators will 
have more. The matter is not, however, in any sense a 
question of party politics or even of race prejudice. It is 
a matter of statesmanship, in which we must be proud that 
American diplomacy has. placed us at the front in the most 
hopeful measure for the peace of the world that has ever 
come into the sphere of practical action. There is no appeal 
to national jealousy in the initial selection of these two 
nations, for Secretary Knox has announced that similar 
treaties with Germany, Japan, The Netherlands and Sweden 
are in progress. 

We are believers in the coming of a world-wide peace, 
though we are not able to forget that we have lived all our 
life long under the shadow of threatened war. There may 
be conflicts yet; but these treaties, if concluded with the 
six nations named, will, so far as we in the United States 
are concerned, make war so difficult and, in the view of that 
world’s opinion on which more and more depends, make 
aggressive war so hateful and impossible, that the whole 
color of the situation will be changed. Those who want 
war are few. They are growing fewer. Most of us, trained 
warriors or followers of peaceful pursuits, will respond with 
sympathy to the words that Admiral Togo spoke of these 
treaties: “The treaty is a mighty good thing for the powers 
of the world. I have the reputation of being a fighting man, 
but I love peace among nations more than anything in the 
world.” 


| Editorial In Brief 


To hear the Canadian Opposition, in ‘its 
argument against reciprocity, crying “An- 
nexation! Annexation!’’ reminds one of a 
child erying in the night and with no argu- 
ment but a cry. 


Admiral Togo’s first interview in which 
he commended our new peace treaties and 
hinted that Japan might like a taste, is 
a pretty slap to Mr. Hobson and the retinue 


of yellow journals. 


Lean toward mercy in the length of both 
the Sunday and week-night services these 
summer days. This suggestion applies not 


“i only to the sermon, but to the service of 


worship or “preliminaries” as extreme anti- 
ritualists characterize the prayers and 
hymns. ; 


A fair measure of the value of the late 
(and not lamented) New York legislature 


may be found in the fact that Governor Dix 
lms vetoed more than a quarter of the bills 
passed and cut more than $5,500,000 out of 
the appropriations. We do not know 
whether his record of 284 veto messages 
puts Governor Dix in a class by himself, 
but it shows what he thinks of the legis- 
lature. 


Bishop Neeley, in opposition to proposed 
reforms in the machinery of the Methodist 
BHpiscopal church, claims that the present 
system “is as perfect as human institutions 
can be perfect.” A contrary opinion pre- 
yails in a considerable number of Laymen’s 
Associations, and proposals to amend it by 
ameliorating clericalism by a larger infu- 
sion of lay representation and home rule, is 
likely to make lively times at the approach- 
ing fall conferences. 


Christian graces are not only desirable in 


themselves, but they are coming to have a “ 
large market value, as institutions and con- 
cerns of various sort seek the service of 
those who will properly represent them be- 
fore the world. The War Department has 
recently issued an order contemplating the 
enforced retirement of officers who because 
of their temperamental as well as mental 
and physical peculiarities have been dis- 
qualified for effective service. 


Some of the most enthusiastic men whom 
we have met this summer were on their way 
home from conferences on rural betterment. 
It is well worth the time of those engaged 
in educational or religious work in the coun- 
try to attend these gatherings at which ex- 
perts deal strongly and illuminatingly with 
the rural problem. They are being held not 
only in New England and New York State, 


' but in the Middle West, and the number of 


them is likely to be multiplied in coming 
years. 
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The “ad men” may be sure of plenty of 
space in the newspapers wherever they hold 
their annual convention. The attention 
lavished upon them by the Boston press last 
week was marked. Editors and publishers 
do not forget the men who carry the bag. 
And a mighty generous set of fellows they 
seem to be, judging by the way in which 
they tossed around automobiles, loving cups 
and sets of sterling silver, to say nothing 
of the verbal nosegays passed from man to 
man. 


There was enough of real theological bat- 
tle in the Des Plaines, Ill., Methodist Camp 
Meeting to secure larger notice in the Chi- 
cago papers than the mimic warfare of the 
Military Tournament in Grant Park going 
on at the same time. Concerning this theo- 
logical controversy, the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate makes this pertinent observa- 
tion: “It is a small matter whether Job 
was a man or a myth; it is a vital matter 
that one should not develop uncharitable 
judgments in the debate about it.” 


The Board of Assessors of Cook County, 
Illinois, estimate that the county’s wealth 
has been increased by more than $100,000- 
000 in the last four years. This revelation 
of amazing prosperity in general, has proved 
exceedingly disturbing to the limited num- 
ber who had profited most by it when they 
reckoned its effect on the taxes they would 
have to pay next year. Hard times never 
brought to Cook County Court House so 
many simultaneous appeals for relief from 
the impoverished as have been pouring in 
from the enriched since the assessors 
brought their estimates up to present mar- 
ket valuations. 


Man’s progress in conquering the air is 
attended by a death rate all too high. The 
total number killed by falling in heavier- 
than-air machines have been 75. Of those 
four have been killed in gliders and 71 in 
motor aeroplanes; 41 have been killed thus 
far this year and 82 in 1910. At least eight 
spectators have been killed and a large 
number injured by falling aeroplanes. The 
experts promise greater safety in the aero- 
plane than the automobile—some day. In 
a volume entitled “‘The Aeroplane,” of which 
Claude Grahame-White is one of the authors, 
the causes of accidents are analyzed and 
most of the causes are pronounced remoy- 
able. 


In one part of the British dominions the 
German idea of compulsory military train- 
ing for every one has taken root. Aus- 
tralia has begun to train its boys both in the 
army and navy. In seven years the Com- 


. monwealth expects to have a citizen army of 


120,000 men. It cannot be long, we think, 
unless the present pressure of militarism is 
broken in BDurope, before the mother country 
will be compelled to follow this example. 
It is a momentous social experiment which 
has never yet been tried among Wnglish- 
speaking peoples, but we do not in the least 
believe that it will make the Australian 
people more eager for war; but rather have 
the contrary effect. 


A Senate select committee appointed to 
investigate police methods reports in con- 
demnation of the processes of hurried and 
secret extradition between the states which 
the unions have complained of in the case 


of labor men, and especially of late in the’ 


arrest of the men “kidnapped” in Indianap- 
olis, and taken to California under charges 
of dynamiting the office of the Los Angeles 
Times. This is a matter in which the pro- 
cedure should be carefully studied, well set- 
tled and understood, so as to answer both 
the protection of the public and of individ- 
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ual rights. Of all places under the law 
this is the last where there should be a 
chance for favoritism, injustice, obscurity or 
misunderstanding. 


An important precedent in industrial law 
was made in Des Moines, Io., last week. 
Following the outbreak of a strike among 
the street car operatives, the city council 
brought suit for an injunction which was at 
once granted on the ground that the com- 
pany had a contract with the union of oper- 
atives which forbade a strike. Both parties 
seemed glad of the interference, the strike 
ended and the points at issue will be brought 
before the courts for settlement. Without 
passing an opinion on the merits of the case 
we may rejoice to have it established that 
contracts may be made between employers 
and their men which are enforceable without 
all the disorder and distress.of a battle in 
the public streets and over the bodies of 
the passengers. 


The Baptists sent a commission to Africa 
recently at a cost of more than $7,000. One 
of its members was allowed fifteen minutes 
at the recent Philadelphia anniversary to 
speak upon the results of: the investigation. 
Presumably a full report will be rendered in 
writing to the executive committee of the 
society, but what a pity it was that the 
great popular assembly could not have 


heard the members of this commission for a 
longer time than a bare quarter of an hour. 


When Dr. Patton of our American Board 
gets home with his mind crammed with 
facts about Africa and his heart burning 
with zeal for a great advance, we hope he 
will be given a half day, if need be, at the 
annual meeting to make himself heard and 


felt. 


Modernism is making sad hayoe of denom- 
inational unities based upon dogmatic and 
ritualistic grounds. A leader among the 
Disciples recently made this declaration in 
the Christian Evangelist of St. Louis: “We 
claim not simply that immersion is a better 
baptism than sprinkling, but that the former 
is the only baptism. We believe that affu- 
sion can no more be performed in the name 
of Christ than can any other human substi- 
tute for a Divine commandment.” Almost 
simultaneously appeared the following state- 
ment in a contribution to the Christian Cen- 
tury of Chicago: “Allow me to unburden 
the debate by denying that there is any evi- 
dence that Christ ever enjoined baptism, 
much less that he bound it as a law for all 
time. Get rid of the Roman notion of car- 
rying out a dead man’s will by law and ac- 
cept the truth that the living Godhead still 
animates and directs in our liyes and hearts, 
and all forms lose their arbitrary value.” 
The definiteness of the question at issue 
brings out in bold relief the difference be- 
tween the traditionalist and the man of 
modern mind which is found in essence in 
nearly all denominations. 


This Week’s Attractions 


One reason why Secretary Patton 
writes so interestingly about Africa is 
that he has been deeply interested from 
boyhood in the dark continent, and es- 
pecially in the negro race. In its behalf 
his father, the late Dr. William W. 
Patton, president for many years of 
Howard University, labored assiduously 
and transmitted to his son his own en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness concerning 


problem. Secretary Patton is now visit- 
ing the missions of the Board in West 
Africa, having already participated in 
the jubilee of the South African Mission 
—a noteworthy occasion. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
we should have in the same issue con- 
taining Dr. Patton’s article one by a 
prominent American negro, Dr. Proctor 
of Georgia, who describes the treatment 
with which he met on a recent Huro- 
pean trip. ; 

Dr. Capen’s tribute to that gallant and 
capable layman, the late John B. Sle- 
man of Washington, whose recent death 
is a loss to Congregationalism at large, 
and to many Christian enterprises, grows 
out of close association with him in the 
highest forms of labor which laymen 
can undertake together. 

Counsel which many busy American 
fathers need to take to heart is modestly 
proffered by a Chicago layman, Mr. 
Henry H. Hilton, a member of the pub- 
lishing house of Ginn & Co. We un- 
derstand that when it comes to close in- 
fluential contact with one’s children Mr. 
Hilton practices what he preaches. 


Open to Laymen Only 

We want for our Men and Religion 
Number, to be issued in connection with 
the campaign that opens in the early 
autumn, a number of pointed, helpful re- 
plies to this question: What makes the 
Christian religion worth while to any 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


the ultimate happy solution of the race , 


man? Replies should be limited to 350 
words and in order that the contest may 
set the men themselves to thinking and 
speaking, we deem best to limit it to 
laymen. We hope they will draw upon 
their Own experiences and observations, 
as they would seek to make it clear to 
the other man why he should be inter- 
ested in and active in behalf of the Chris- 
tian religion. For the best reply, not 
exceeding 350 words, we will give $5.00; 
for the next best, $3.00. We reserve the 
right to reject any or all replies. All 
answers should reach this’ office not later 
than Sept. 5. Address Men and Re- 
gion Contest, The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


With Regard to Moral Stamina “ 
Aside from the pleasure and profit 
which many individuals have derived 
from the rejoinders which we have re- 
cently published to Mrs. Comer’s Letter 
to the Rising Generation, the comment 
thus drawn forth has been utilized in 
several suggestive ways. The teacher, 
of a Sunday school class of bright boys 
verging on manhood was moved to in- 
troduce the other Sunday the general 
question for their consideration. He 
found them ready to meet the strictures © 
passed upon the youth of today. ‘To the 
charge that they are “eager for pleasure” 
the boys’ promptly gave assent: “Yes we 
are in for a good time and we don’t mind 
in the least confessing it, and we think 
that the young folks around us are too, 
and that young people have always been 
fond of a good time. But we deny that 
this eagerness for pleasure makes the 
young folks of today flabby and unheroie 
and self-centered.” This particular Sun- 
day school teacher said that he and his 
pupils had a most profitable hour dis- 
cussing the question. In this connection 
we are glad to state that the gentleman 
who furnished the fifty dollars b- 
uted in prizes is much pleased with the 
responses his offer drew forth. ead 
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Down the East Coast of Africa 


The Delights of Voyaging on the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 


By Cornelius H. Patton 


Our many readers who have been following Secretary Patton of the American Board on his extended foreign trip, and who have 
enjoyed his letters in previous issues from Turkey and India, will not need to be urged to read this, the first of a group of letters 


from Africa, where he is spending the larger portion of his year abroad. 
his entrance into the Suez Canal and relates his experiences on shipboard as far as Mombasa and Zanzibar. 


He takes up the thread of his interesting narrative from 


At this latter port he 


tarried several days. He describes graphically the different types of people represented among his fellow-passengers, and his obser- 


vations upon the increase of English and German influence in that part of the world are pertinent to the present moment. 


This 


article will be followed by another relating to a remarkable overland journey which he took into a region seldom visited by travelers; 
and in due time we shalt have his impressions of conditions in South and West Africa.—EDITORS. 


Never was I so impressed by the immen- 
sity of the continent of Africa as by my 
trip down the east coast. Days pass into 
weeks, and the weeks glide on as one sails 


BRINGING UP THE REAR OF 


from port to port and realizes that he is 
seeing but the fringe of this vast area. 

To begin with, one is surprised at the 
length of the Red Sea. Four days, by the 
fastest steamers, it takes to pass through it; 
and when you reach Aden, and begin to 
think of rounding Cape Guardafui, the east- 
ernmost horn of the continent, you are 
‘merely- well started on your way. Long be- 
fore you cross the equator the Southern 
Cross mounts high into the sky at night, 
while the North Star barely shows above 
the horizon. ; 

Unless you settle down into the easy-go- 
ing ways of the tropics the trip might be- 
come tedious; but taken in the right mood 
it is brimful of interest and beauty. Those 
whose pleasure takes them into these parts 


adapt themselves to the situation without 
‘ = ’ A 


MOMBASA—A QUAINT AND HISTORIC PORT 


difficulty. They have none of the eagerness 
to be on land which characterizes the pas- 
sengers on the Atlantic liners; they do not 
seem to care much for “the day’s run,” and 


A WELCOMING PROCESSION 


certainly do not waste any money over 
those elusive figures, 


A NEW ROUTE FOR WORLD-TOURISTS 


To those who desire the benefit and pleas- 
ure of a long ocean voyage, without liability 
to seasickness, I can certainly recommend a 
trip on either the German or English liners 
down this coast. Four weeks spent on the 
Indian Ocean, between January and April, 
failed to produce a single stormy hour. 
Everywhere were sunny skies and quiet 
waters. And such nights! Who can de- 
scribe the beauty and peace of gliding along 
under these Southern stars or where the 
moon, almost exactly overhead, floods the 
sea with its soft light? A good place surely 
to dream and to think and to rest! The 
story. of course, would be quite different 


during the monsoons which begin in May 
and blow with unremitting energy until 
September. Obviously the thing to do is to 
visit India during January and February 
when conditions are well-nigh perfect; and 
then start for South Africa, which being on 
the other side of the equator has its seasons 
reversed. In this way one can avail him- 
self of the winter time in both continents. 
The advantage of this arrangement is cer- 
tain to turn travelers from India to Africa 
in increasing numbers, and to develop a 
new route for the rapidly growing ranks of 
world tourists. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE INTERIOR 


Africa cannot offer all the attractions of 
China and Japan, but what she has to give 
is peculiarly her own, and certainly can 
claim the charm of novelty. What can be 
more fascinating than poking into these old 
African ports with their wealth of tropical 
foliage and their quaintness of native life! 
Take Mombasa for an example, lying only 
four degrees south of the equator. There 
you have an additional historical interest, 
centering round the old Portuguese fort, orig- 
inally erected about 1505 and rebuilt not 
far from the time when the Pilgrim Fathers 
were landing at Plymouth. 

For a full century the Portuguese, then in 
the height of their power, controlled this en- 
tire coast, as they did, indeed, the coast of 
India. ‘Then came the struggle of three cen- 
turies, ending with the peaceful partition of 
Africa among the Huropean powers. I have 
seen it stated that Mombasa is mentioned in 
“Paradise Lost,” but I have been unable to 
verify the statement, It certainly is a para- 
dise, and it has been lost a good many times. 
In looking up its history I find it suffered 
siege fourteen times in two hundred years 
practically changing hands as often as that. 
Passing back and forth between Portuguese, 
Dutch, Arab, Turkish and native rulers, it 
has witnessed some of the bloodiest scenes 
in history. Today Great Britain holds it as 
the gateway to her vast possessions in the 
interior. 


JUST SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 
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To the student of missions Mombasa is 
worthy of a visit because of its association 
with Bishop Hannington, who opened up 
Uganda to the gospel by the offering of his 
life. A very creditable cathedral now stands 
as a monument to his sacrifice, while Mr. 
Martin and his associates of the Church 
Missionary Society are carrying on a suc- 
cessful school and evangelistic work from 
this city as a center. 


AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS OF ROOSEVELT 
AND BAINSFORD 


This is a good place to speak of certain 
tourists into this region and the impressions 
they have made. Mr. Roosevelt was very 
popular and with all 
classes—hunters, officials, 
settlers and natives. But 
the one white man who has 
completely won the hearts 
of the natives is Kermit 
Roosevelt. An American 
hunter, who employed 
many of the natives used 
by the Roosevelt party and 
who followed closely on 
the same trail, told me 
that everywhere among 
the village men and car- 
riers Kermit was the one 
they loved—a_ reputation 
surely’ worth having. Sto- 
ries are still told of his 
sitting up late at night 
after long and _ hard 
marches or weary hunts, 
attending to the sores and sicknesses of the 
villagers who would come crowding into 
the camp for treatment. 

Another man who made a great stir was 
Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s, N. Y. His 
sharp criticisms upon the lack of industrial- 
ism in certain missions and his general] out- 
spokenness on missionary policy led to cool- 
ness in some quarters; but to the settlers 
at Nairobi he was the prince of good fellows, 
and all the more so on account of his de- 
lightful directness of speech. 

I talked with an Englishman who is often 
at Nairobi and he gave me this character- 
istic bit in regard to Dr. Rainsford’s stay 
in that little frontier capital. The men at 
the Nairobi Club were desirous to hear Dr. 
Rainsford preach and although he was there 
for his health he consented to do so, on con- 
dition that all the members of the club 
would attend. They accordingly went to 
church ina body. But imagine their chagrin 
when in the sermon Dr. Rainsford proceeded 
to lash them for their loose way of life. 
They went out of the church like whipped 
puppies. One of them in speaking of the 
incident said the sermon had a remarkable 
effect, in that there was no drunkenness at 
the club for the space of two weeks! 


A NEW SET OF PEOPLE 


The moment you step on board one of the 
Bast coast steamers you realize you are 
among a new sort of people. Hardly had 
I settled in my steamer chair when my 
neighbor started in: “What is your line? 
mining?” When he learned my business he 
had nothing to say. All the settlers in these 
parts are against the missionaries, as they 
are against the hunters, on the ground that 
both spoil the natives by treating them too 
well, It is the story of the Boers and na- 
tives over again and in fact of planters 
from the beginning of time. 

The passengers on the S.S. Prinzregent 
were about equally divided between govern- 
ment officials, settlers and sportsmen, with a 
sprinkling of tourists and missionaries. 
Everybody seemed to be familiar with the 
country, and to be surprised to find one 
who had never made the trip before. They 
rattle off the names of strange places and 
talk about the life as those who are thor- 
oughly at home in these parts. It all goes 
to illustrate the fact that the world has 


broken over its old boundaries on every side 
and there are no longer any remote regions. 


PLENTY OF HUNTERS 


The number of men going to British East 
Africa to hunt on the game preserves is as- 
tonishing. We in America think of such an 
expedition as a rare and somewhat hazard- 
ous undertaking; we can recall one or two 
adventuresome spirits like Roosevelt and 
Rainsford, who have made the trip. But I 
judge that in upper circles in England it 
is “quite the thing.” One man told me that 
fifteen hundred shooting licenses were issued 
at Nairobi last year. This may have in- 
cluded licenses issued to settlers as well as 


MODERN REBECCAS AT THE WELL 
Zanzibar women carrying water in Standard Oil tins 


to sportsmen. When you consider that each 
license costs fifty Hnglish pounds and that 
the government fee is a very small part of 
the expense, each hunter being obliged to 
organize a large party of guides, camp serv- 
ants and carriers, you wonder so many men 
of sufficient wealth, leisure and fondness for 
killing can be found. 

They certainly do kill on an enormous 
scale. The average hunter secures not less 
than twenty species of large game, such as 
antelope, buffalo, lions, rhinos, hippos, 
giraffes and elephants. One party I met 


had bagged thirty-nine species, and came out : 


with the skins of seven lions. And yet the 
game is not exhatisted. All agree that for 
abundance and variety of wild animal life 
the highlands of British Hast Africa are 


simply wonderful. ‘They are one of the great 
sights of the world—a zoo worth going a 
long ways to see. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY TO THE 
FRONT 


But not the Jess interesting is it to talk 
with the settlers and to watch the stream 
of freight going up from the ports into the 
interior all along this coast. It is an aston- 
ishment to find eight railroads penetrating 


HANNINGTON MEMORIAL CATHEDRAL AT MOMBASA 


the interior between Suez and Cape Town. 
Most of these will connect with thé Cape to 
Cairo system, and when that great enter- 
prise is completed the continent may be said 
to be fairly opened. The majar part of the 
work of development is being done by the 
British and Germans, who hold the rich sec- 
tion lying just North and South of the equa- 
tor, where climate, soil and native popula- 
tions are all favorable to agricultural and 
commercial enterprises. Italy has barely 
begun to develop her strip and Portugal 
has done practically nothing these four hun- 
dred years, except to produce a condition of 
things rottenly corrupt. 

Germany, owing to her comparatively re- 
cent colonial expansion, and the fewness of 
her foreign possessions, is concentrating 
upon Hast Africa in a way which is likely 
to show big results in the next few years. 
No one can see the splendid young univer- 
sity and army men going out as government — 
officials, railroad engineers and managers 
without expecting large things. 


LOVERS OF UGANDA 


The most enthusiastic settlers are those in 
Uganda. They seem fairly wedded to the 
region. When they talk in their glowing 
way of the comfort and health’ of the clim- 
ate and of the prospects of the country, the 
only persons I can compare them with are 
our American friends who have settled in 
Hawaii. According to one resident at En- 
tebbe whom I met at Zanzibar, a coffee 
planter already owning 14,000 acres, and 
buying more at a sovereign per acre, the life 
there is quite Parisian. “Society? Well 
rather! I have had on my tails nine nights 
out of fourteen. Something going on all the 
time—dinners, dances, bridge, with tennis 
and golf in the afternoon.” When he 
wanted to rest up from the round of social 
gaiety, he said he ran over to Hurope. 


INTERESTING ZANZIBAR ~ 


The shipping and commercial center for 
all this region, without regard to national- 
ity, is Zanzibar, and a most interesting 
place it is. Here the Arab life for the coast 
has headed up for centuries; here the early 
explorers fitted out with carriers and provis- 
ions; and here, today, fly the flags of all 
the Great Powers from’ the attractive con- 
sular buildings facing the sea. 


Mk 


Our own consulate dates back seventy- 
five years, and is the oldest of the group. 
One is saddened to think how intimately 
the history of this island is bound up with 
the life of America through the slave traffic, 
which furnished most of the business for 
the consul in the early days. According to 
the records of the office the last shipment of 
slaves was in a vessel hailing from Salem, 
Mass. During the past few years slavery 
has been completely wiped out along the en- 


~ dral occupies the site of the old slave mar-- 
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tire coast, and today the Episcopal cathe- 


ket in Zanzibar, a spot which perhaps has 
seen more wretchedness than any other of 
equal size upon the earth. The present 
Sultan is a worthless young profligate, who 
‘lives in a “palace” which looks like a Coney 
Island hotel. England, fortunately for all 
concerned, rules about as she pleases through 
her consular agent. 

Along the water front in the European 
and Arab section, thick-walled, three-storied 
white-washed houses, with crooked little 
streets, too narrow for any vehicle wider 


than a ricksha. 
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CHARACTER OF AMERICAN CONSULAR 
SERVICE 


Zanzibar has many attractions to offer 
along the water front and among the clove 
plantations in the interior, and, of course, 
it is a place of some importance; but one 
would not expect in such an out-of-the-way 
post to find our government represented by 
a man of rare culture and charm. I speak 
of this fact not so much to sing the praises 
of our consul, Mr. Alexander Weddell, as 
to instance the great change which, in the 
past few years, has come over the American 
consular service. Formerly travelers rarely 
thought of calling upon our representatives 
in foreign ports; more than likely they took 
pains to avoid them, so many disagreeable 
and unworthy men seemed to obtain these 
There were notable exceptions, 

of course. But the facts are plain and ex- 

ceedingly painful to cultured and patriotic 

Americans. : 

Beginning six years ago, under President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root, a new régime 
was established, by placing these positions 
under the civil service rules. An executive 


; order, issued to this effect, brought to the 
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front at once a fine body of American youth 
ready by special study to fit themselves for 
the service abroad. This policy has been 
ardently pursued by President Taft and 
Secretary Knox; and as a result our 400 or 
so consuls constitute one of the choicest 
bodies ‘of officials to be found anywhere. 
America may well be proud of these men. 
Since coming abroad I learn that congress 
by a special bill has made permanent the 
new policy which had rested upon the some- 
what precarious basis of an administrative 
order. One further step remains to be 
taken. There should be a pension arrange- 
ment for all who accredit themselves in the 


What of the lesser lives that, long ago, 

O Son of Mary, touched your very own? 
Peter and James and Zaccheus we know; 
And him who at the midnight came alone 
To question you; Simon the Pharisee, 
And the loved household group at Bethany. 


But oh, the little lives that touched you, Lord, 
Through all the long days of your walk with men, 
When there was by you no one to record! 

- The child you smiled upon, nor saw again, 
But left with eyes that followed down the street, 
All childish marvel how your smile was sweet! 


What of your neighbors? Of the homes where you 

Were welcome, where they called you by your name 

And laughed with you and talked, nor ever knew 

: Nor guessed that you and they were not the same, 
Nor ever dreamed what mighty life and death 

You must go out to meet from Nazareth? 
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consular service through a proper period of 
years. Surely no form of public ministry 
is more worthy of such provision than this. 
At present the men entering the consular 
service have less chance of providing for 
their old age than have our foreign mission- 
aries. All the best missionary boards look 
after their representatives when their work- 
ing days are over, but the United States 
government makes no such provision. On 
the contrary they prohibit the consuls from 
engaging in any renumerative business 
which, of course, is quite right. A consular 
pension system would still further attract 
our best young men, and would add to the 
efficiency of the service by making possible 
an age retiring limit. 


BRIGHT SPOTS IN THE DARK CONTINENT 


As to the progress of Christianity along 
the Hast coast of Africa one is prepared not 
to expect over much. The gibe is well 
known as to Port Said—that it is the most 
religious city in the world, because so many 
Wnglishmen leave their religion there 
when on their way to the Hast. This per- 
haps was borne out by an incident on our 
steamer as we emerged from the Suez Canal 
into the Red Sea. A missionary asked an 
Englishman if he thought the weather would 
be sufficiently clear for us to see Mt. Sinai. 


“Mt. Sinai,’ he said in amazement, “you 
don’t mean to tell me there is any such 
place! I supposed all that story about 


Sinai and the Ten Commandments was a 
fake.” 

Well, there are places along the coast 
where things are not quite so bad as at 
Port Said, and where there are a few peo- 
ple who still believe in the Commandments. 
Yet missionary work in the Port cities is 
fearfully hard. Mohammedanism of the most 
rabid Arab type has possessed this coast for 
centuries. Christianity was late in starting. 


- Yet something has been accomplished in 


places like Mombasa and Zanzibar, where 
cathedrals, schools and hospitals attest the 
earnest work of the Church of England, 
while back from the coast we have at least 
two truly great missionary centers, not to 
mention many smaller enterprises. 

I refer to Uganda, where the progress of 
Christianity since the day Stanley first 
urged the Christians of Hngland to enter 
this field, has been marvelous, and Blantyre, 
in Nyassaland, where the missionary society 
of the Church of Scotland has established 
itself in a mighty way. Here is the beau- 


The Lesser Lives 


By Marion Warner2Wildman 


Wasithere, perchance, some boy among the rest 

To whom your first awed thoughts of God you told— 
Some earlier John to lean upon your breast, 

Warming to dreams that left the others cold? 

Some gentle John with whom you used to play 

And search for lilies in the fields of May? 


Nay, Rabbi! for the chiefest wonder still 

Is your vast tenderness; there must have been 

More room in your great heart than man could fill! 
I think you loved not only souls that sin 

But little sinless souls of bird and beast, 

E’en as your Father cherishes the least. 


Was there some dog that used to leap and try 
To lick your hand? That day the sparrow fell 
Did you not stoop and lift it, let it die 

On your warm palm? Ah, why did they not tell 
How you were glad the small fox had its hole? 
How, ere you rode, you stroked the ass’s foal? 
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tiful cathedral erected by the natives, under 
European supervision, and an _ industrial 
work perhaps not equalled in Africa. WFitf- 
teen years ago all the Christians of Blan- 
tyre could be placed in a single pew. ‘'o- 
day they are coming in four or five hundred 
a year. This Scottish work, with its fine 
balance between the spiritual and the prac- 
tical, has a wonderful grip upon the coun- 
try. All Nyassaland, lying to the North of 
the lower Zambesi and made famous by 
Drummond’s “Tropical Africa,” is full of 
promise. In fact all I learn from the inte- 
rior kindled my imagination and drew me 
southward, where the American Board work 
lies, with eager interest and large expecta- 
tions. 


Professor James’s 
Friendliness 


Throughout the abundant social life of 
William James he was so frank and so obvi- 
ously friendly that it was impossible to take 
offense at anything he said, and this made it 
easier for him than for most men to strike 
the personal note in human intercourse. He 
could get at once upon a footing which made 
a basis for intimacy, if occasion called for 
this; a footing, which, in any case, left each 
hew acquaintance feeling the gates of his 
own mind unlocked for him. He gaid jok- 
ingly, one day, that when he met a new 
person he asked him first his age and then 
his income, and this was almost literally 
true. 

Furthermore, these friendly relationships 
that he was so ready to establish did not 
always end with social courtesies. Gener- 
ous in deed as he was in word and thought, 
he gave without stint, now, perhaps, a con- 
tribution of money to a friend in need, now 
a book from his library, now time and 
friendly counsel, offered to show apprecia- 
tion and sympathy or to meet distress. 

This sense of kindliness was thorough- 
going. He had made it a principle, so he 
told me, to abstain from unfavorable per- 
sonal criticism unless called for by some 
need. It was a rare eyent to hear him pass 
an unfriendly judgment, and he disliked to 
hear it done by others. He appreciated 
keenly the peculiarities of his acquaintances, 
and could characterize them with accuracy 
and wit. But such comments were always 
kindly or marked by a light and playful 
touch, devoid of sting —Dr. J. J. Putnam, 
in The Atlantic. 
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The Bequest of Peace 
Christ’s Gift to Tempted and Sorrowful Souls 


“My peace_I give unto you.” ‘These words 
gain immensely deepened significance from 
the cireumstances in which they were spoken. 
When we put them into their surroundings 
they shine like a radiant gem with a foil of 
dark background. When the Lord spake 
these words He was not resting in the domes- 
tic love and quietness of the home at Beth- 
any. ‘The air was thick with rumors, and 
the betrayer had gone out, and was even now 
engaged in his treacherous mission. Even 
Peter’s loyalty threatened to surrender to 
evil popular will. Crucifixion was not 
twenty-four hours away. Christ’s enemies 
were at the very gate. It was in circum- 
stances like these, turbulent and stormy, 
that our Lord quietly claimed to be in posses- 
sion of deep and mysterious peace. 


NOT MERE WORDS 


“Peace I leave with you.” The form of 
the speech is that of a customary salutation 
or farewell. ‘“‘Whatsoever house ye enter let 
your peace be upon it.” But our Lord’s 
speech is widely different from the common 
conyention. People had fallen into the habit 
of saying ‘Peace’ as we have got into the 
habit of saying “Good morning” or “Good- 
by,” and there was as little vital content in 
one as in the other. The salutation had lost 
its sanctity. It had become a formality of 
life. The customary speech was used just 
to break an awkward silence; the Lord’s 
was used to renew and enrich the heart. The 
conventional speech was idly ceremonial; the 
Lord’s was a gracious achievement. At the 
best, the popular speech was an expression 
of affability; the Lord’s benediction was an 
invaluable bequest. When he said, ‘Peace,” 
there was something accomplished, something 
done. It was not an affair of empty words; 
it was a glorious transaction. “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, they 
are life.” The salutation was, therefore, 
vital and effective; conveying inconceivable 
treasures to the hearts of men. 


RIGHT WITH GOD 


What is the nature of this peace? First 
of all it is rightness with God. When the 
Lord Jesus Christ brings his own peace into 
the hearts of men, they become inherently 
sound by becoming fundamentally at one 
with God. It is significant that the radical 
meaning of the original word is suggestive of 
union; two sundered things are brought to- 
gether again. And the gift of peace means 
a recovery of healthy fellowship between the 
soul and eternal God. The gift of peace does 
not imply perfection. There may be a gen- 
eral “rightness” in the relationship between 
man and wife, and yet there may be an occa- 
sional misunderstanding, even a temporary 
outburst of temper, while nothing fundamen- 
tal becomes crooked or perverse. A general 
“rightness” or healthiness of the body is 
consistent with an occasional chill or super- 
ficial scratch or pain. There may be a tem- 
porary derangement while the heart is as 
sound as a bell. 

Our Lord acknowledged this possibility in 
his own gracious teachings. Men may be es- 
sentially right with God who are not yet by 
any means perfect. Even a man who has 
been bathed “‘needeth to wash his feet.” And 
so peace consists essentially in this inner- 
most “rightness” with God. The general 
life tends toward the highest. Its primary 
ambitions are fixed upon the good pleasure 
of God. 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


New York City 


INDEPENDENT OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


Our Lord had this peace. It was his 
through all his changing days. It was in- 
dependent of seasons, and he had it “in the 
dark and cloudy day.” — 

This peace can exist in the midst of ap- 
parent defeat. It does not require success 
to assure one of its presence. We can have 
God’s peace and yet be apparent failures in 
the world. For look at our Saviour himself. 
Look at his position when the words were 
uttered. The antagonism of the multitude 
was approaching culmination. Despite his 
wealth of gracious deeds he was everywhere 
met with deep and fierce resentment. WHven 
his own disciples pathetically misunderstood 
his mission. After a training of three years, 
when he had daily led them into the realm of 
the Spirit and into communion with the 
Master, they had just been quarreling one 
with another, ‘‘Who should be greatest.” 

One of the disciples was the victim of 
greed, and he deliberately sold his Lord for 
thirty pieces of silver. The rest of the dis- 
ciples were becoming fearful, and the mood 
of desertion was upon them. Crucifixion 
was at hand. ‘What an apparent failure! 
From the worldly point of view everything 
had gone wrong. And yet, in spite of every- 
thing, the Lord retained his condition of 
peace.. And so it may be with the Lord’s 
disciples. The applause of men may not 
gratify our ears. No worldly garland may 
be put upon our brow. We may climb unto 
no high place in the world’s esteem. We may 
stumble along a painful way, we may be 
continually jostled and elbowed into the 
rear of the competing crowd, and yet we may 
have fundamental “rightness” with God and 
share with Jesus the condition of heavenly 
peace. 


PERSISTENT IN THE MIDST OF SORROW 


If Jesus Christ had this peace, then its 
possession does not make us incapable of 
sorrow. No; it would be more true to say 
that this peace makes us more capable of sor- 
row, for to be right with God is to be sensi- 
tive to his joys and sorrows, and to share 
them. The Master who spake about “My 
peace,” wept over Jerusalem, and his heart 
was torn by the contemplation of the sins 
of the city. He wept by the grave of Laz- 
arus as he called to mind the accumulated 
common sorrows of the world. He wept 
over the vagrant, aimless multitude, for what 
is “compassion” but a most refined and deli- 
cate form of grief? He saw that the crowd 
was wayward and vagrant, purposeless, moy- 
ing here and there in constant danger, and he 


_ pitied the crowd with a pity that redeemed 


it. 

Thus the Lord had an infinite capacity 
for sorrow, and yet he was in possession of 
peace. It is even so with his disciples. The 
Apostle Paul used words which are seem- 
ingly inconsistent with one another, “What 
sorrow I have!” “What travail!’ “How I 
agonize!’’ And yet he could also speak of 
“The peace of God which passeth under- 
standing.” He was fundamentally right 
with God, but the fountain of tears was not 
dried up. 


Peace, perfect peace, with sorrow surging 
round, 


On Jesus’ bosom naught but peace is found. 


PEACEFUL THOUGH TEMPTED 


And then it is evident that the possession 
of peace does not banish the possibility of 


temptation. Our Master, who claimed the 
possession of peace, was tempted on every 
side. He had the temptations that besiege 
the flesh and seek the unlawful gratification 
of appetite. He had the temptations which 
assail the mind and seek to entice it to men- 
tal presumption. He had the temptations 
which waylay the soul and seek to seduce it 
into illicit homage. And these temptations 
were repeated throughout his life. He was 
essentially at one with the Father, and yet 
temptations were never away from his door. 

We are sometimes inclined to suspect the 
reality of our union with God by the number 
and prevalence of our snares. We are apt 
to regard our temptations as signs of our 
detachment from the Master. We may be at 
peace when temptations crowd the field 
“Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies.” God’s saints 
have in all generations sat at that table, and 
their souls have been filled with holy 
laughter in the confidence of their God. 

This wonderful peace is the gift of the 
Lord Jesus. “I give unto you.” All that 
is requisite for us to possess the gift is ix 
the power of the Lord Jesus. In him we 
have the forgiveness of sin. In him we ob: 
tain the mystic union with our God. Ir 
him we find the secret strength of holy con- 
tinuance. All are “his and his alone.” This 
peace is not the perquisite of some partic 
ular temperament. It is not the attainment 
of painful effort and service. It is not th 
refined fruit of prolonged culture. It is ¢ 
legacy; “Peace I leave with you.” It is ¢ 
gift: “My peace I give unto you.” “He i: 
our peace.” 


“NOT AS THE WORLD” 


There are two ways in which this gift o: 
peace differs from the gifts of the world. Il 
the first place, it differs in the matter o 
the gift. When the world seeks to giv 
peace it addresses itself to conditions; th 
Lord addresses himself to character. Th 
world deals with things; the Lord deal: 
with kinships. The world keeps in the ma 
terial realm; Jesus Christ moves in the spir 
itual realm. The world offers to put u: 
into a fine house; the Lord offers to mak: 
a fine tenant. The world will introduce u: 
into “fine society”; Jesus will make us a 
home with God. ; 

In the second place, our Lord differs fron 
the world in the manner of his giving. Th 
world always gives its best at the beginning 
It offers gaudy garlands, brimming cups 
and glittering crowns. “But knowest thor 
not it shall be bitterness in the latter end? 
It makes an imposing fire, but we are speed 
ily left with the ashes. It leads us to : 
showy feast, but we soon encounter ache 
and pains. It blinds us with the “garis! 
day’; then comes chill twilight and uncom 
panionable night. ‘Not as the world givetl 
give I.’ He keeps his good wine until last 
He leads us from grace to grace, from faitl 
to faith, from glory to glory. “Greate 
things than these shall we see.” His gift 
grow deeper, richer, fuller, right througl 
the eternal years. . 


If a man has no regard for the time o 
other men, why should he have for thei 
money? What is the difference betwee 
taking a man’s hour and taking his five do! 
lars? There are many men to whom eac! 
hour of the business day is worth more thai 
five dollars.—Horace Greeley. 
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“Oan you tell me, Elder, where’s the cen- 
ter of the world?’ asked Mrs. Burr when 
Abel Springer had arrived home from a 
pleasant afternoon of pastoral visitation. 

“Boston—I suppose,’ he laughed. 

“No, Philadelphy!” respended his land- 
lady with a very humorous twinkle in her 
eyes. “Now can you tell me, Hider, where 
; the sun strikes first when it’s rizen and stays 
the longest when it sets?” 


“Why—eh’’— 
is “Philadelphy!’’ interrupted Mrs. Burr. 
_ “Where are the fashions set?” 
a “Paris?” answered the minister, dubi- 
! ously. i 


“No, Philadelphy. Where are all knowl- 
edge, wisdom and power?” 
iF “Come now, Mother,’ broke in Abel, 
‘ “what have you up your sleeve that makes 
you so cynical?” 
“Oh,” announced Mrs. Burr, getting seri- 
; ous instantly. “I am only retailin’ second- 
hand what we’re gettin’ wholesale with pre- 
miums thrown in, from the Hotel. That 
city woman, Mrs. Hanscom, and her two 
daughters stayin’ there for a rest have been 
lettin’ out steam to that effect, sure’s you’re 
born !” 
“T haven’t met them,’ said Abel. 
ie “Mrs. Ames invited the mother out to our 
Hy, Aid meetin’ this afternoon. We _ kinder 
_ thought we was meetin’ to plan for a sale 
! of aprons, ete., for Carmel, but when that 
4 city woman got ioose we changed our minds 
4 and come to the conclusion that we’d come 
to learn all about the greatness and ever- 
lastingness and mighty ways of doin’ things 
the women of Philadelphy’s got!” 
“Oh,” commented Abel, “city life some- 
times makes people provincial, you know.” 
“No,” nodded Mrs. Burr, decisively, ‘she 
don’t.think that. She gave us to understand 
that it was ws that are—provincial—if that 
is what you call it.” 
“Why, Mrs. Burr, she must lack tact!” 
“She couldn’t see tact—not if it was as 
big as a barn door,” responded the landlady 
with firmness. ‘“She’s the worst case I’ve 
ever seen, and I’ve met quite a few! She 
took entire charge of the meeting in a sort 
of queenly way which she has. She ran off 
a lot of history about the way the women 
- of Philadelphy did this and that in their 
Aids: they hold ‘orratoes,’ ‘music-els,’ ‘dram- 
i atics,’ teas, receptions, readin’s and fates! 
= 4 9 > 2 
_, And it’s not so much what she says, as the 
ae way she says it; as much as to let you know 
that we simple, country women are really 
almost uncivilized because we sew quilts, 
get up bean suppers and apron sales!” ~ 
“Well,” sighed the minister with mock 
self-accusation in his voice, “I suppose we 
are somewhat behind the times in Carmel, 
especially as regards the women!” 
Mrs. Burr reciprocated by bursting into a 
hearty laugh. 
“The meetin’ had gone on in this way,” 
4 continued Mrs. Burr, “when she changed 
_ her theme and said, inclinin’ her head of 
packed-up-store hair in the direction of Mrs. 
Worthen, who sat peering out of those thick 
spectacles she wears, ‘When one of your 
dear ladies invited me to ’ticipate in this 
meetin’, I thought how perfectly lovely it 
would be if I could introduce into your 
meetin’ something unusual, out of the ordi- 
‘nary, a pleasant, intellectual diversion, etc. 
“So I have brought with me a book from 
which I will read some extracts because it 
is a book that is being read by all the best 
women in our cities, not only for its charm- 
ing, clever plot, but because of its womanly 
sweetness and sentiment. It is Eustace Mil- 
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By “Al Priddy” 


ler’s, “The Labors of the Gods,’ and she 


pulled it from the green bag she had 
brought.’”’ 
“Well,” sniffed Abel, “this is certainly 


getting interesting, Mrs. Burr. Go on!” 

“There she stood, stiff, proud and—im- 
portant! Then she read on and on until 
she chanced to come to the word, ‘paradox.’ 
Just then Mrs. Worthen interrupted by say- 
in’ ‘Excuse me, please, but what was it?’ 
She meant, of course, that bein’ hard of 
hearin’ she hadn’t heard the word, but this 
high flyin’ city woman thought that Mrs. 
Worthen didn’t know the meaning of the 
word! ‘Certainly, dear!’ she said in a way 
that meant, ‘Of course, I shouldn’t have 
thrown out such a hard word at these simple 
women’s ears,’ and then she said to Mrs. 
Worthen, ‘A paradox, my dear Mrs. 
Worthen, is something that is true and yet 
not true. For instance, when I say, as 
Christ said, ‘He that saveth his life shall 
lose it,” is that perfectly clear?’ 

“Of course Mrs. Worthen passed it all off 
nicely by ‘sayin’ ‘perfectly,’ and when Mrs. 
Hanscom had got over lookin’ like she was 
wonderin’ if Mrs. Worthen’s country brain 
could understand, she went on and read a 
lot more, only stopping twice to explain 
the words ‘metaphysical’ and ‘cosmic’ to 
Mrs. Worthen.” 

“Did she really?” interrupted Abel incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes, and when she left us to our business 
meetin’ excusin’ herself on account of havin’ 
to go out for a carriage drive, we found out 
that she’s been peekin’ around like she was 
Lord of Creation. She went in Sarah Hew- 
itt’s kitchen, on wash day, too, and bold as 
you please went over to the range, lifted up 
the cover of a stew pan and ealled: ‘Oh, 
stewed apples. I suppose you have them a 
great deal, here in the country, don’t you?’ 
But Sarah got boilin’ mad, as mad as a 
hornet, and she give as good as she got, 
‘What did you think you’d find, dog bones?’” 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Burr, “the Aid 
talked all them things over and didn’t mince 
matters, either. Then one or two got rea] 
indignant and wondered what could be done 
about it. Then Mrs. Win said, ‘I’ll get the 
Elder to invite mother and daughters to 
the annual meetin’ of the Natur Club, next 
Thursday night!’ Well, Hlder, that seemed 
just the thing. All the women hope she'll 
come ! 

When. Abel called at the Carmel House 
the following afternoon, he found two over- 
dressed girls of eighteen and twenty were 
seated side by side in the hammock swing- 
ing their tan Oxfords back and forth while 
they talked loudly to one another; the 
mother, dressed in a dark red gown gave a 
very aristocratic impression to all who 
looked that way as they passed. She 
was lounging back in a cane rocker survey- 
ing with undisguised interest through black 
lorgnettes the muddy mail wagon which had 
just stopped before the post office. Abel was 
just in time to hear her call quietly to her 
daughters, 

“How quaintly simple these people are 
dear girls!” when the oldest daughter an- 
swered : 

“T think it’s fierce, Mom! 
Clara ?”’ 

Whereat the younger lady answered by 
two lines of a song: 


Don’t you, 


“T’m lonesome, quite lonesome, 
For dear Old Philadelph !” 


Abel went up the steps and stopped be- 
fore the matron. 
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“Excuse me,” he greeted, “I’m Mr. 
Springer, pastor of the Congregational 


Church over the way!’ He took the seat 
indicated by the queenly wave of the lorg- 
nette and found himself beside the Phila- 
delphian. 

“You have such a dear parish, Mr.—er— 
Spring-er !”’ she began, with the sweetest of 
smiles in his direction. ‘Here you have hu- 
man nature in its untrained, primitive—es- 
sence, as one may say. The ways are so 
different from. city ways, and the farmers 
have such an inborn—ah—rusticity, don’t 
you think?” 

“Well, Mrs. Hanscom’’— began Abel, but 
the lorgnette swept his objection aside. 

—“Tt is so self-sacrificing on the part of 
so many bright young men, trained so well 
mentally, to spend their time and talents in 
the drudgery of a country parish. I have 
always admired them. I know you will deny 
it. I expect you to, for it is part of your 
devotion to your people: to ignore the short- 
comings of your work.” 

“But then, Mrs. Hans”’— 

But the queenly woman deigned not to 
hear these protests. She went on, 

“Without the recompense of a future, it 
would be irksome; but of course you have 
the satisfaction of working towards a con- 
genial, city pastorate, don’t you?” 

But Abel had decided to let her answer 
her own oratorical questions. 

“T do hope I shall be able to be hear you 
preach next Sunday morning. We plan to, 
don’t we, Dears?” 

“Tf we get up in time!’ laughed Clara, 
looking at the young minister, “You see, 
Mr. Springer, Mom has the hardest time to 
get up mornings you can imagine. It’s sim- 
ply cruel the way she sleeps!” 

The following morning Clara Hanscom 
brought a letter into the room where sat her 
mother and sister Fannie. ’ 

“Hear this, for nerve!” 
beginning to read the letter: 


“Mrs. Hanscom and her two daughters 
are cordially invited to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Carmel Nature Club 
to be held in the Town Hall Thursday even- 
ing from six o’clock to nine. Supper, exhi- 
bition of year’s work and literary program. 
No admission fee. Yours truly, 

Hart WIN, President.” 


she announced 


“Win? Win?’ mumbled Mrs. Hanscom, 
“Why, that’s the old man who brings us the 
nice cream, isn’t it?” 

“Sure!” Jaughed Clara. 

“This is a real diversion, a nature club!” 
laughed Mrs. Hanscom, “Things are not so 
dull after all, are they dears?” 

“Tt will be classy !” gurgled Fannie, throw- 
ing herself across the bed and laughing with 
the rest. ‘‘A Nature Club! They will dis- 
cuss all about Paris Green which is used to 
kill—eh”— 

“Worms on corn, Silly,” interrupted her 
sister. 

“Shall we go, dears?’ asked Mrs. Hans- 
com, with arched brows. ‘‘Remember Mr. 
Win is the president.” 

“Go!” shouted Clara, “you bet your sweet 
life we'll go. I wouldn’t miss’ it for the 
world, would you Fannie?” 

“Would I?” came from the bed. 
rely RA Gap i 

With admirable restraint upon themselves 
the Hanscoms entered the bare looking 


Town Hall the following Thursday evening. 
The supper they found there was just the 
sort of a supper you can expect in the coun- 
try, meat, vegetable and fish salads—roses 
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carved out of rosy beets and artistically filled 
with creamy dressing, doughnuts, scalloped 
potatoes, hot rolls, coffee, four-layer butter 
eake dripping with chocolate frosting 
and four kinds of pie with delicious melting 
crust. 

After the supper the young minister of- 
fered to conduct them upstairs to the audi- 
ence room. Lingering somewhat behind, the 
two girls nudged one another. 

“Oh, Clara,” whispered Fannie, “Now do 
be sure and have your handkerchief ready to 
put into your mouth, we must be careful!” 

“Why sister,” gurgled Clara, “we are go- 
ing to the annual exhibition of sweet corn 
and potatoes made by the Carmel Nature 
Club !” 

At the top of the dingy stairs there was a 
wide open door, from which came a golden 
flood of light and a rush of Babel. In the 
room Mrs. Hanscom’s inevitable lorgnette 
came into bewildered play. It finally came 
into focus on the shiny pate of the old 
farmer, Mr. Win, president of the Nature 
Club, in raven clothes with striped shirt. 

“Neow you women folks must step right 
this way and see this here collection of agri- 
cultural grasses I’ve made,” he greeted 
breezily. Each specimen was neatly pinned 
on pasteboard and classified in red ink. 

“I’ve got ’em all that grow hereabouts,” 
announced this old man. “First we have the 
simpler sorts that flower on spikes. What's 
spikes?” It was Mrs. Hanscom who had 
asked the question. ‘Spikes is all grasses 
of the Triteum flowering variety. What’s 
a Triteum?” it was Clara who was helpless 
before the old man this time. “A tritcum’s 
simply common wheat, that’s all. Neow this 
species includes all on this table, here’s the 
Pheleum, the Alopercus, Cynosurus and on 
the next table are the Panicles. What’s a 
Panicle? It’s the pyramidal form of efflor- 
escence in which the cluster is loosely 
branched below and is simpler towards the 
end like the Hordeum, the Phaleum Pra- 
tense, the Alopercus Pratensis—what’s 
that?’ It was Fannie who had dazedly 
asked the question to stop this flow of scien- 
tific terminology, “that’s the name for the 
common ciliated. medder fox-tail. Now on 
this last table’s the Avena group: the 
Flaven”— so the old man dazed them for 
the next fifteen minutes, and when they 
sighingly thought to escape, knowing too, 
that a great number of people were looking 
on their helplessness, the old man quietly 
led them to a fourth table and said: 

“Neow, here’s my minerals which I want 


‘you folks to see.” 


The women sought relief by admiring a 
wall of water-color birds indigeneous to 
Carmel: so vividly and artistically pictured 
that they seemed to be going through all the 
motions of song. 

“T presume the Audubon Society sends 
these out for exhibition purposes,” asked 
Mrs. Hanscom of the quiet farmer’s wife in 
charge. 

“Oh no, ma-am,” replied Mrs. Pearl Hope. 
“T did these myself.” 

A ruddy-faced young man invited them to 
view his ferns, spread out in tin cases and 
pinned to boards. 

“Lem,” said Mr. Win, as he hurried up 
to the group, “show ’em that there odd Pro- 
thallus, the one in the Dryopteris Acrosti- 
choides order, Lem.” 

As Lem displayed it bashfully, old Mr. 
Win announced, “Lem has been the first 
one to find that kind East of the Missis- 
sippi, so the state botanist told us at our last 
meetin’ when he addressed us on Our Ver- 
mont Flora. 

But in rallying from this the family sat 
down with the prospect of the “literary” 
program before them. They had heard so 
much about the “literary” efforts of coun- 
try societies. Remember the ‘“Debatin’ 
Club” «and other’ well-known readings 
popular in city gatherings! Clara had 
her handkerchief ready. The mother whis- 
pered, in relief, 


“See that odd old man tuning his bass 
fiddle, dears!” While they watched him, 
rubbing his bow on a bandanna handkerchief, 
Abel announced a “cello solo” for the first 
item. “I'll bet it’s to be Dancing on the 
Old Barn Floor, giggled Fannie, twisting 
her handkerchief into a knot. 

But Sel Horton actually delighted the 
people with Handel’s Largo, played in all its 
solemn, thrilling impressiveness in spite of 
the bow that had been wiped on the ban- 
danna. 

Then Mrs. Bert Thorndike followed with 
a “paper” on The Fresh Water Alge of 
Southern Vermont in the preface of which 
she quietly announced that the paper was a 
condensation of four years’ research work at 
Wood Holl, where she had been making her 
thesis for a Ph.D. from Radcliffe, before 
her recent marriage. 

Stunned beyond measure, as house after 
house had fallen on them, the Hanscom fam- 
ily did revive considerably when Mrs. 
Worthen was announced with AN AU- 
THOR’S reading. Into Clara’s mouth flew 
the handkerchief as the girls nudged one an- 
other, for their mother had given them a 
vivid report concerning Mrs. Worthen’s lim- 
itations. 

The tall, thick-glassed woman, with her 
head bent slightly forward to receive sounds 


in her best ear, stood before the audience 


with her nose almost touching her manu- 
seript. 

“Oh, I'll die—strangle!” whispered Clara 
to her mother. 

“Do restrain yourself, dear!” retorted 
Mrs. Hanscom, with true aristocratic breed- 
ing, giving no flicker of her own feelings. 

But Mrs. Worthen’s voice was pleasant 
to hear and her story— 

“That must have been stolen!” gasped 
Fannie, who had been unaccountably thrilled 
in spite of herself. 

Then followed fifteen minutes of discus- 
sion, during which reports were made as to 
how the birds had been nesting, how a dele- 
gation had enjoyed the recent meeting of 
the Vermont Nature Club, and a few critical 
criticisms on certain reports printed by the 
State Botanist. Then Mr. Win wanted to 
know, with sundry embarassed coughs, if 
Mrs. Hanscom had any suggestions to offer. 
But she had none. 

Then, as she was going towards the door, 
head erect, and her daughters putting on as 
good a face as they could, and saying with 
cultivated grace, “We have had a perfectly 
delicious time!” Mrs. Ames hurried across 
and intercepted. Mrs. Hanscom with flutter- 
ing eyes: 

“Why, Mrs. Hanscom, it is strange I 
didn’t recall it before. My brother Edward 
is well acquainted with your husband.” 

“T. presume they have met!” announced 
Mrs. Hanscom, in an attempt to subdue this 


‘little woman in plain black. 


“Yes, I have it. Your husband is Ed- 
ward’s manager. Wdward is Mr. Cross of 
Cross & Hodder, you know.” 

It was incumbent for good breeding to 
rally its forces at this point, so Mrs. Hans- 
com tried to hide her confusion by saying, 
graciously, 

“That—that story read by Mrs.—ah— 
Mrs. Worthen—really had some merit, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Ames, with great serious- 
ness, “we are very proud of Mrs. Worthen. 
You see, she is quite well known. She is 
Bustace Miller, author of ‘The Labors of 
the Gods.’” 


The next Sunday morning Mrs. Hanscom 
did not attend church. She had not over- 
slept. She had returned to Philadelphia. 
It was really unfortunate, as Mrs. Ames 
said, for the sermon that Abel preached that 
morning was the same one he had preached 
in a city pulpit the summer previously; a 
sermon which had compelled the Pulpit Sup- 
ply Committee not only to investigate his 


Carmel record, but also to send him an 
unanimous call to be their pastor at a flat- 
tering salary. To which Abel, without any 
hesitation whatever, had replied with a 
telegram : 

“J’m Anchored. Abel Springer!” 


Leader of Church Men 


An Appreciation of the Late John B. 
Sleman, Jr. 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D. 


If the length of human lives is to be 
measured by deeds and not years, as we be- 
lieve God measures them, then John B. 
Sleman, Jr., who died July 1, 1911, lived 
long. Born in Washington in 1874, he be- 
gan his business career in that city, and 
very early became an active force in its 
varied interests. Earnest in business, he 
gave time without stint, not only to work 
in his own church, but to philanthropic and 
religious movements, in many of which he 
was an officer and leader. 
most enduring results of this work is seen 
in the Washington Y. M. C. A. With the 
help of his personal friend, Mr. S. W. Wood- 
ward, he was largely instrumental in in- 
creasing the membership of that association 
from less than 200 to nearly 2,000, and made 
it prominent in missionary activity. 

Personally I have known him only in these 
later years. It was his vision, at the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement Conyention at 
Nashville in the winter of 1906, that gave us 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. As he 
there saw the students federated together, he 
felt that it ought to be possible to bring into 
a similar closer fellowship for more active 
missionary work, the mature men of the 
churches. That vision never left him; we 
talked it over subsequently at Silver Bay 
and then at my store, This vision took 
form in November of that year at a prayer 
meeting in New York held in commemoration 
of the centennial of the Haystack prayer 
meeting. The results which have grown 
from that prayer meeting, in firing men in 
the United States and Canada, and in some 
measure those of Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, with a new passion for missions are 
known to all. It is everywhere recognized 
as one of the greatest religious movements 
of the centuries. ' ‘ 

Mr. Sleman was intensely interested in 
developing missionary interests in Congre- 
gational churches; he was active in the 
Brotherhood, and was most earnest that they 
should include world-wide missions in their 
plans. Long consultations were had over 
this before the meeting of the American 
Board and the Brotherhood in Minneapolis 
in October, 1909. He also threw himself, 
with his whole heart and soul, into the new 
“Apportionment Plan,’ and he labored for 
it far beyond his strength. If he had lived 
he had other plans in mind which we had 
talked over together, and they probably would 
have taken shape the coming autumn. 

This brief sketch cannot do justice to a 
young man who consecrated himself and all 
that he had to the service of Christ and who 
with his wonderful personality, achieved a 
success which comes but to a very few. His 
power to reach young men was unusual; he 
drew them to him and held them forever as 
his friends. The secret of that success was 
his faith in God, coupled with courage, tact, 
patience and perseverante. He lives on and 
will live forever in other men all over the 
world and in the institutions which he 
helped to build. It is for us to close up the 
ranks and moye on together to the larger 
things that God always has ahead. 


Only a thought, but the work it wrought, 
Could never by pen or tongue be taught, 
For it ran through a life like a thread of 
gold, : ai 
And the life bore fruit a hundredfold, _ ; 
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kind this side the Atlantic. 


‘sphere. 


‘soon as the system can be expanded. 
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Educational Theory and the Practical Job 


How Cincinnati’s Schools, 


f When Dr. Kerschensteiner of Munich, the 


leading public school superintendent of 
Germany, visits Cincinnati solely to study 
its system of industrial education, and when 
Dr. MeMurray of Columbia and other Amer- 
ican educators of like eminence do the same, 


TESTING HIS THEORIES IN THE FOUNDRY 


it is evident that something new is on foot 
in the educational world. 

The fascinating story of this new evolu- 
tion can be briefly told. Institutions are 
only expressions of personality. In seven 
years Dr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of the 
public schools, with able lieutenants, has 
revolutionized the educational methods of 
the city. Slowly and quietly he has emanci- 
pated the schools from the blighting 
control of boodle politics. His states- 
manship is equally seen in the, discoy- 
ery of teachers of exceptional talent. 
In Principal J. H. Renshaw he found 
a genius in the art of applying knowl- 
edge to practical use. For nine years 
Mr. Renshaw worked in a shop prior 
to going to college. In college he saw 
all his studies in their relation to in- 
dustrial arts. After graduation he re- 
turned to the shop to teach apprentices 
that part of knowledge that applies to 
their practical work. 

Parallel with this effort the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the high school 
developed a co-operative plan which 
provides courses of study and work al- 
ternating weekly between the high 
school or university and the shop. 
This was the first experiment of the 
It is likely 
to revolutionize the methods of prac- 
tical education in the Western Hemi- 
The: leading manufacturers 
and corporations in the city haye al- 
ready entered into partnership with 
this plan. Other proprietors of great 
industries are eager to co-operate as 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND SHOP FOREMAN 
i ‘| PARTNERS 


General education .has no specific 
end in view. Here the practical aim 
gives a motive and a meaning to study. 
It wakes the intellect to new life and 
gives birth to a surprising interest and 
enthusiasm. The relating of mathe- ~ 
matics and science to definite work 
stimulates and enables a boy to ac- 
complish more, says Dr. Dyer, in an 


University and Industries are Bringing Them Together 


By Dwight Mallory Pratt, D. D. 


hour than in a month of dawdling over his 
work. The school principal and the foreman 
of the shop work hand in hand. Both in- 
struct and examine. Both study the manual 
and mental aptitudes of the apprentice. The 
boys working half time in the shops are given 


half pay. Manufacturers and foremen make 
the report that ‘in most cases the output of 
the boys in the shops is greater than when 
they worked full time.” A: new and “re- 
markably earnest and serious spirit” is de- 
veloped. ‘When the boys return to. their 


stops they are quizzed by the workmen and 
foremen, and the lessons given in the school 
are quite generally discussed in the shops.” 


CINCINNATI i 


The originator of the co-o verative idea between that institution and 


tie city’s manufactures 


Illustrations Courtesy Doubleday, Page Co. 
PROF. HEBMAN SCHNEIDER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Their attitude toward employer, foreman and 
machine is wholly changed. As a result the 
workmen themselves are beginning to ex- 
press a desire for the same schooling. Of 
the 15,000 young people under twenty years 
of age now at work in commercial and in- 


GETTING FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE 


dustrial lines in the city, 5,000 are already 
provided for in evening schools. It is hoped 
to reach the other 10,000 soon. This adap- 
tation of the school to the scholar and not 
the scholar to the school is a marked illus- 
tration of modern educational methods. 

In order to provide equipment for these 
new ideals the city has generously housed its 
two oldest high schools,’ Hughes and Wood- 
ward in buildings costing each $800,- 
000. The English Commission recently 
sent to this country to investigate 
school architecture said that the 
former was the finest example of early 
English Tudor architecture in America. 
The machine shop alone at the Wood- 
ward School cost $40,000. Both schools 
provide for every form of practical in- 
dustry, from the cultural arts to the 
carpenter’s shop and the forge. 

A still finer evidence of the humani- 
tarian and Christian spirit of the age 
is seen in the sympathetic treatment of 
unfavorable physical and mental con- 
ditions. The entire public school sys- 
tem of the city has been reorganized, 
special work being provided for blind, 
deaf, anemic, defective, retarded and 
truant children. Such children are 
segrated in schools adapted to their 
particular need. 

In seven years Dr. Dyer, together 
with such a man as Dean Schneider 
of the university, and their associates 
have wrought this beneficent evolution. 
Dr. Dyer had the early advantage of 
birth and practical training on an 
Ohio farm. He was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University and after 
suecessful work as a public school su- 
perintendent became dean of one of the 
two state normal schools at Miami 
University. These two _ institutions 
honored him, in turn, with the degree 
of Litt. D. and LL. D. 


TEN TIMES TOO MANY APPLICANTS 


The system of co-operative industrial 
education, evolved in the university 
and incorporated in the new. high 
schools, is commanding exceptional and 


¥92 


far-reaching interest. Already 600 young 
men from all parts of the land, some of 
them as far west as the Pacific, have ap- 
plied for admission. Local needs and de- 
mands, however, are so great that only 
about sixty of the number can be received. 

The continuation schools for apprentices 
are operated only by the public schools. 
They differ from the co-operative schools in 
that the latter lead from the school to the 
shop and the former from the shop to the 
school. Their exceptional value has been 
recognized by the General Assembly of 
Ohio, which at its last session enacted a law 
authorizing boards of education to open con- 
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tinuation schools throughout the state, and 
making attendance therein compulsory for 
all, who between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age secure “certificates to work.” 

The Cincinnati Board of Education has 
already made provision for continuation 
schools for girls and appointed Miss Mary 
M. Comway, an experienced and gifted 
teacher, as supervisor. She has visited all 
the leading department stores in the city, 
and to the credit of the merchants has found 
them not only glad to co-operate, but willing 
also to permit some of their employés to at- 
tend a school of salesmanship a half day 
each week without loss of pay. A room will 
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be equipped as a store, with the different 
lines of stock represented, and put in charge 
of a teacher who has had special training 
and experience as a saleswoman. This form 
of continuation school is designed to give 
girls training in any branch in which they 
may be deficient. The courses will include 
business arithmetic and correspondence, 
rapid calculation, spelling, writing, reading, 
hygiene, as well as the art of selling. 

This new feature in education is pro- 
foundly significant in that it testifies to a 
new social consciousness and to a new in- 
terest on the part of education in the re- 
stricted and aspiring young people. 


“An Outrage against the Christian World” 


How the Turkish Atrocities in Albania Appear to Outsiders 


Having recently returned from a journey 
through the now sorely persecuted country 
of the Albanians, in the course of which his 
Christian guide, an Oberlin graduate, was 
thrown into prison, his baggage searched, 
and he himself the witness of many acts of 
Turkish cruelty, Charles R. Crane of Chi- 
cago described present conditions there as 
“an outrage against the Christian world.” 
Added to the testimony of this prominent 
American is that of other witnesses and the 
now increasing number of news dispatches 
to the leading papers of the European pow- 
ers. The London Times recently declared 
that the Albanian question may “assume an 
international character in the near future.” 
In addition to these reasons for rousing the 
interest of Christian people is the fact that 
our own’ American Board missionaries, the 
only Protestant workers in this field, have 
been subjected to indignities and injustice. 

Tucked away in their mountainous little 
country, the Albanians who number some- 
thing over two millions, still remain a prim- 
itive people, yet one of ancient and honor- 
able history. They have never really as- 
knowledged Turkish supremacy, but, hearing 
a few years ago of the Young Turk upris- 
ing, hailed it as the promise of a new era 
and joined in the revolution. For this they 
have received a sad reward. Though Abdul 
Hamid, cruel but crafty, seems to have 
known how to humor them, the new author- 
ities have been carrying out a policy of un- 
exampled oppression and violence. Yet 
these very cruelties may lead to something 
akin to what the Albanians have vainly 
struggled for, century after century, recog- 
nition from Western civilized Europe. 

The tactics by which the new régime in 
Turkey has sought to accomplish its ends 
have been varied. They have attempted to 


suppress the Albanian language and pre- 
scribed the use of the Turkish alphabet 
which is quite unsuited to Albanian pho- 
Taxation has been imposed as heay- 


netics. 
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THE MEMUERS OF AN ALBANIAN POLITICAL CLUB 


One of the organizations opposed by the Young 


“* Albanians are Ready to Die Unless they Get the Following Rights” 


1. The following four villayets, Scutari, Kossova, Monastir and Janina, to be 
united into one and called the Albanian villayet, with a governor chosen bu the 
Sultan, but with the approval of the people. 


2. The official language to be Albanian. 


3. All governing officials to be Albanians. 


I 


help Turkey only in time of war. 


oe 


ecuntry. 


ily upon the poor as upon the rich and often 
with discrimination between Christians and 
Moslems. The elections have often been 
characterized by fraud and present laws 
have been overridden and ignored. 

It was natural that such treatment should 
be followed in many instances by armed up- 
risings and the resulting entrance of Turk- 
ish troops upon the scene has only added to 
the horrors of the situation, homes and 
churches being bombarded, villages laid 
waste, and men and women wounded and 
killed. 

Rey. C. Telford Erickson and his noble 
wife, representatives of the American Board, 
have suffered many times in consequence of 
these troubled conditions. The Turks have 
tried in every way to-harrass his work, 
dogging his steps and arresting him on sev- 
eral occasions. Some of our readers may 
remember his expulsion last winter from 
Hlbasan and the three days’ journey forced 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Brickson over the moun- 
tains to Monastir. 

More recently the American Board school 
at Kortcha was broken into during the ab- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, books 
seized, private apartments forced and papers 
and manuscripts carried away. This was 
done with glaring illegalities, with no war- 
rant shown, no receipt given for articles 
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ERLOOKING THE CITY OF KORTOH 


4. The Albanians to do their military service only in their own cowntry and will 


All the taxes gathered in Albania to be used for the improvement of the 


taken, and with no resident present but a 
servant. The authorities excuse the action 
on the ground that they did not violate the 
rights of domicile because the building en- 
tered was a school. This is contrary to all 
diplomatic precedent, which has usually con- 
sidered a building leased by an American 
his official domicile. In protesting against 
such indignities our people are forced to ap- 
peal to the Austrian embassy which has 
charge of all American affairs. The Amer- 
ican Board is assured that the Washington 
officials are now actually taking the case in 
hand. 

Meanwhile the Albanians vainly battle 
for their rights. They have steadily refused 
specious proposals from the Turks that they 
first lay down their arms and then all will 
be settled to their satisfaction. They have 
no faith in such offers as they look back- 
ward over previous negotiations. Their 
chiefs have formulatéd certain demands. 
which must be granted before peace can be 
expected. These are printed herewith, of- 
fered to the American public probably for 
the first time in these columns of The Con- 
gregationalist which has secured them from 
the letter of a native Albanian. What is the 
message of Christian America to this simple 
people struggling for a modest share of lib- 
erty and education? A. 


G. J. 
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Where ts located the American Board school recently broken into 
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The Color Line Abroad 


A Negro American Makes Some Interesting Social Discoveries 


| In view of the antagonistic feeling against 
the blacks manifested by certain unculti- 
vated elements among the whites in our 
country I have been particularly observant 
in my travels abroad to discover whether 
this feeling was local and acquired or uni- 
versal and instinctive. An observation cov- 
ering over fifteen thousand miles in various 
lands in the Old World forces upon me the 
conclusions I here record. 

In the first place, I find that most men 
abroad are colored. In fact, a very care- 
ful sociological student of our country as- 
serts that three-fourths of mankind are col- 
ored, When one considers the vast number 
of peoples who are not white the reasonable- 
ness of this statement becomes the more ap- 
parent. Of course I do not mean to say 
that all colored people are negroes. Return- 
ing from abroad there sat at my table a 
man from India quite as dark as I, but with 
no admixture of African blood. The color 
of his face simply indicated the proximity 
of the habitat of his ancestors to the equa- 
tor, as, indeed, did mine also. But I was 
surprised to find American negroes in almost 
every land I traveled. I saw them in Italy, 
Egypt, France, Palestine, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Belgium and Wngland. The negro 
seems to be as widespread as the Jew. Op- 
pression in their native land tends to scatter 
a people. 

But although I found colored people every- 
where, many of whom were plain American 
negroes, I failed to find anywhere any such 
feeling against people of color as exists on 
the part of some white Americans. With 
the recession of the water line of New 
York there faded with it the American color 
line. Across the water there is no bar 
whatever to any man because of his color. 
The people abroad seem to be wholly uncon- 
scious of any such distinction, and would 
regard such an arbitrary division as a mark 
of the undeveloped peoples. In Cairo, a ver- 
itable midway of all nations, I saw black 
men occupying positions of all ranks from 
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those of street-car conductor and policeman 
to those of business man and governmental 
official. In Paris colored girls are clerks in 
stores, and an American negro artist has 
had the pleasure of seeing one of his paint- 
ings hang in the Luxembourg. Im London 
I attended a concert given in Queen’s Hall 
by two well-known colored sisters, and their 
clientele consisted of the elite of London; 
and a negro occupies a leading position in 
one of the musical colleges of the metropolis. 

Abroad there are many barriers placed 
on ignorance, poverty and vice, but none on 
color. In fact a colored person of character 
and ability is apt to receive more than his 
due meed of praise, in view of the novelty 
of his color. My London host was a black 
physician, whose patients, of course, were 
white, and he found no bar to social inter- 
course. In all my travels I nowhere en- 
countered the least objection on account of 
my color. In some places I was the object 
of considerable curiosity, but it was always 
respectful and exactly the kind white men 
meet in black portions of Africa. 

As I return home after a sojourn in for- 
eign lands I am forced to the conclusion that 
the feeling manifested by some whites 
against my people is local and acquired, not 
universal and instinctive as some uninformed 
people affect to believe. In fact, I have 
been trying to recall a single cultivated per- 
son of my acquaintance who entertained 
race prejudice, and I have been unable to 
do so. Culture and prejudice, notwithstand- 
ing the vagaries of Charles Lamb, are mu- 
tually exclusive. Upon this there is forced 
another conclusion, and that is that the 
color line is not only a purely American cus- 
tom but, like all evils, unnecessary and 
mischief-breeding. 


A HINDRANCE TO MISSIONS 


The American treatment of the negro at 
home is becoming a serious hindrance to the 
work of our missionaries abroad. More and 
more the bright-minded fellows abroad are 


scrutinizing the motives of our missionaries. 
The one great response to their challenge 
is that of universal brotherhood. But when 
our life at home contradicts the law of 
brotherhood the force of this response is 
weakened. Indeed, some of the Hastern re- 
ligions, particularly Mohammedanism, takes 
higher ground on the race question than does 
Christianity. Though Islam comprises peo- 
ples of various races and colors there is no 
color line in the ranks of the followers of 
Mohomet. I was invited to speak during 
my tour to the students of a college in 
the East, and one of the professors was par- 
ticularly solicitous that I should not make 
too full a revelation of the treatment of my 
people in America. He feared that such a 
disclosure would weaken their hold on their 
students. I felt much as he did about it; 
and, indeed, I would have been ashamed to 
tell the full truth about my country’s treat- 
ment of my people. 

But the truth cannot be long suppressed ; 
it is bound to get a hearing. In fact the 
story of our outbreaks is gradually reaching 
the ears of the heathen, and we are held up 
to derision. In the interest of our brave 
missionaries who are nobly fighting our bat- 
tles for the Kingdom on the frontiers of 
civilization I protest against the manifesta- 
tion of the unbrotherly spirit at home. This 
is the critical hour for missions abroad, par- 
ticularly where the conflict is with Moham- 
medanism. 

In Turkey young men are asking for the 
first time in history, “What shall it be, Re- 
formed Mohammedanism or Christianity, 
that shall save us?’ They have examined 
the Christian system critically, and they are 
now examining the people behind the sys- 
tem. We who wish to see the American 
type of Christianity—stripped of its im- 
purities—transform men who are to power- 
fully affect the East will earnestly endeavor 
to lift our practice above petit racial feeling 
into the heights of world-wide brotherhood. 
One is your Master; all ye are brethren. 


The Prohibition Battle in 
Texas 


BY WILLIAM O. ROGERS 


Texas soil has recently been trampled by 
two opposing armies. The cause of war was 
a proposed constitutional amendment out- 
lawing the liquor traffic. The campaign cul- 


‘minated on July 22 in a battle of 475,000 


ballots, in which the prohibitory amendment 
was defeated by a majority of 7,000 votes. 
Tremendous strength was shown on both 
sides. By, local option elections more than 
200 counties had already voted out the 
saloons, constituting a dry area larger than 
any two prohibition states. In some of these 
counties the liquor vote was so small as to 
be scarcely noticed. The state legislature 
has a strong prohibition majority. The peo- 


ple had demanded the submission of the. 


amendment by a large popular vote. Thou- 
sands of the leading business and profes- 
sional men in the smaller cities are relent- 
less enemies of the saloon. The ministers 
and churches are a unit. These forces were 
all unified through the able state prohibi- 


tion committee whose chairman is Col. 
Thomas H. Ball of Houston. 
The other side was also powerful. Their 


strongholds were in the large cities, in some 
of which the saloon vote was nine to one. 
The southern counties, also, have a large 


negro and Mexican vote for the most part 
easily bought. Governor Colquilt threw his 
influence in favor of the saloon, and, dis- 
regarding a huge petition by the mothers of 
the state, took the stump actively against 
the amendment. Back of all this was the 
state liquor dealers’ association and limitless 
liquor money. Many temperance men, who 
did not believe that such a law could be en- 
forced in the cities where sentiment was so 
strong against it, voted with the liquor men. 

All the usual campaign methods were 
used and some new ones. Armies of speak- 
ers toured the state, often flying from town 
to town in automobiles. One speaker ad- 
dressed three big picnics in one day. Street 
meetings were common night after night, 
the “pro” cheers on one corner being an- 
swered by the “anti” ‘brass band from the 
next street above. Pulpits thundered. Mass 
meetings were held in churches and halls. 
A company of college and professional lead- 
ers toured many counties giving with rare 
ability and great effect a temperance drama, 
“The Drunkard’s Wife,’ in the open air. 

Literature was distributed by the car 
load. Newspapers gave whole pages to dis- 
cussion. Common conversation was satu- 
rated with the great question. Much feeling 
was aroused by bitter attacks in speech and 
press upon the ministers. The campaign 
was like a burning fever. 

On election night crowds filled the streets 


to hear the returns. At ten o’clock it looked 
like a prohibition victory. By midnight the 
leading liquor papers of the state admitted 
defeat for the saloon by 30,000 majority. 
Prohibitionists went home happy. Prayers 
of thanksgiving and singing the Doxology 
characterized the church services next morn- 
ing all over the state. But at three o’clock 
Sunday afternoon later reports turned the 
seale. The amendment had been defeated. 
The liquor editors on Monday took back 
their former editorials of submission. Chris- 
tian rejoicings were turned into deep dis- 
appointment, 

A mass convention, called at once by 
Chairman Ball, was strongly in favor of a 
contest, on account of alleged frauds in 
many counties. The matter was placed in 
the hands of ten lawyers who are to investi- 
gate the evidence. The state liquor dealers’ 
association has offered to spend half a mil- 
lion dollars a year in enforcing present 
liquor laws if the prohibitionists will not 
contest the election. This is but a spur. 
If sufficient evidence is secured the matter 
will doubtless be taken into the courts. In 
the meantime prohibition forces are pre- 
paring to call county elections in several 
wet counties that. gave good majorities for 
state-wide prohibition. They are also an- 
nouncing Colonel Ball as next prohibition 
candidate for governor. 

Amarillo, Tea. 
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On Thinking Glad 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You’ll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 

Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 


Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 

H’en above a prison wall 
Song-birds are a-flying. 

Wherefore hearken to the song, : 
Never mind the prison, 

And you’ll find your soul ere long 
Unto freedom risen. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in 

Cheer.” 


“Songs of 


The Father’s Chance at His 
Child 


BY HENRY H. HILTON 


Any father who fails to take the time 
necessary to know his children and to be 
known by them is making one of the serious 
blunders of his life. Such a relation is pos- 
sible only through the father’s participation 
in many of the interests that fill the grow- 
ing child’s life. An active man is very 
likely to allow his business or profession to 
encroach upon the hours which properly be- 
long to his family, and in addition there are 
the various demands of society, charity and 
civic interest which make a further tax upon 
his time to such extent that, unless he is 
resolute in turning his back upon many of 
these calls, he is in danger of becoming to 
his children merely the man who pays the 
bills and meets them for a brief time at 
breakfast. ; 

The man justifies himself in this absorp- 
tion in outside matters and this neglect of 
his children by maintaining the necessity of 
things material and by promising himself 
that after a time he will take more leisure; 
but he is likely to waken to find that his 
children are no longer children and that his 
opportunity for knowing them intimately is 
gone. The father to whom this realization 
comes, about the time his children are pre- 
pared for college, children no longer and 
probably saying good-by to the home as a 
home forever, has missed his opportunity of 
enjoying perhaps the greatest delight of 
fatherhood, and his children have been de- 
prived of a rightful and important heritage. 

The dean of one of our colleges recently 
said that he was anxious about boys who 
evidently had little in common with their 
fathers, who talked only of their mothers, 
and whose mothers conducted the corre- 
spondence concerning their sons. I once 
met a young fellow on a train, about a 
month after the opening of the college year, 
who explained that his mother had accom- 
panied him to college, picked out his room 
and furnished it, warned him against evil 
companions, and had said good-by to him. 
After two weeks the freshman could not 
stand it any longer to be away from his 
mother and was then on the way home. 
Every son needs his mother and sees much 
of her as a matter of course, but he needs 
his father as well, all the way up from baby- 
hood; and this same necessity hag an equal 
application to daughters. 

A little boy in our house, a visitor, said 
as, one of a group, he was preparing to 


listen to the reading of some children’s book, 
“My father never has time to read, and 
when Mother reads she reads something that 
I don’t understand.” 

The great majority of children are inter- 
ested in reading of the right kind, and they 
ought to have a good deal of it at home. 
There is nothing that quite takes the place 
of reading aloud to an appreciative, youth- 
ful audience. ‘The ejaculations, conjectures, 
and comments give an added interest to the 
narrative, and sometimes it is not easy to 
call a halt until the next evening hour. And 
even after the age has been reached where 
the children do much of their reading by 
themselves, the books and characters may 
be discussed with pleasure and profit. Just 
now Little Tom of the “Water Babies,” the 
King of the Golden River, some of Hugo’s 
children, Friday, and Robinson Crusoe are 
among the members of our larger family, a 
month or two later others will replace them. 
For the weeks that ‘‘David Copperfield” and 
“Dombey & Son” were being read, the char- 
acters usually sat with us at table. 

May I add parenthetically that I have 
come to the conclusion that the Oliver Optic 
series and the like have no place in a child’s 
library—not because there is anything very 
bad in the books, but because there is noth- 
ing very good in them and, since time is 
limited at best and the store of good books 
inexhaustible, it is a pity to waste the hours 
necessary to gallop through the endless 
pages of nonsense. 

The pictures on the walls of my own boy- 
hood home and those of several relatives are 
stamped indelibly on my memory. If this is 
a common experience, what an ,opportunity 
there is for every father to give his chil- 
dren some appreciation of art by the choice 
of pictures in the home and a discussion of 
these and other pictures! I recall a long 
time ago making a trip in a pelting rain to 
an art gallery with a small boy on his first 
visit to New York who, among all the at- 
tractions of that great city, felt that he must 
see Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair—a copy of 
which he had at home. We reached the gal- 
lery somewhat damp, sat long before the 
picture, and the boy came away from New 
York well satisfied. 

Concern in the daily progress in schoo! 
should not be delegated to the mother. 
Every teacher, I am sure, will subscribe to 
this and lament the fact that usually the 
mother alone follows the child’s_ school 
course. It gives zest to any child’s work to 
know that the affairs of the school day may 
be discussed at night with a father who ap- 
prehends the difficulties, who rejoices in the 
successes and small triumphs, and who fol- 
lows the various onward steps with interest 
and enthusiasm. 

If there can be music in the home and es- 
pecially of the sort in which the family par- 
ticipate, it is an added pleasure and an 
added bond. No one who has had this priv- 
ilege as a child will fail to recall with de- 
light the family singing on holidays, even- 
ings, or Sunday afternoons as the group 
gathered around the piano, the mother offi- 
ciating or at times giving way to one of the 
older children, and large and small voices 
blending in the chorus of favorite college 
songs, church music, or popular melodies of 
the day. 

If the father is athletic and can join the 
children in sliding or skating when the cli- 
matic conditions are favorable, or in golf, 
tennis, baseball or boating in the summer, or 
in the various indoor games, he and they 
are happier and better for the companion- 
ship. 

It is my belief, then, that the duty of all 
fathers, after providing for paying the 
butcher, the baker and the maker of shoes, 
is to give to their families, before listening 
to other calls, a considerable portion of their 
leisure, and any child who grows up under 
such conditions as I have described is likely 
to become a wholesome youth with a back- 
ground of home experiences which will 


sien 


prove a bulwark against temptation, an in- 
spiration to right living, and a solace in 
time of sorrow. 


Jacob’s Letter Home 


In a certain Vermont Sunday school one 
of the junior classes was asked to compose 
a letter that Jacob might have written to his 
mother after leaving home. This is the 
composition of a little girl of ten exactly as 
she wrote it: 

Dear Mother :— ; 

I have had a few experiences. I am very 
sad and lonely without you. The first night 
was very dreary. I had to use a stone for 
a pillow. 

I had a beautiful dream that night. -It 
was about a ladder reaching heaven with 
angels on it, and all at once I noticed that 
Jehovah was beside me. 

In the morning when I awoke, I set the 
stone up as a pillar and went on my way. 

The journey was long and tiresome. 

When I reached here I told Uncle Laban 
all my troubles. He said not to think about 
them any more but to stay with him for a 
month. I like it here very much. 

Has Hsau said anything about me? 

Rachel is very beautiful and I love her. 
What do you say about my marrying her? 
I would like to very much. Leah has weak 
eyes now. I think she likes me too. She is 
very kind to me. 

With love, . 
from JACOB. 


What Makes Men Friends 


Friendship, it seems to me, is like happi- 
ness. She flies pursuit, she is shy, and wild, 
and timid, and will be best wooed by indi- 
rection. Quite unexpectedly, sometimes, as 
we pass in the open road, she puts her hand 
in ours, like a child. Friendship is neither 
a formality nor a mode; it is rather a life. 
Many and many a time I have seen Charles 
Baxter at work in his carpentry-shop—just 
working, or talking in his quiet voice, or 
looking around occasionally through his 
steel-bowed spectacles, and I have had the 
feeling that I should like to go over and sit 
on the bench near him. He literally talks 
me over! I even want to touch him! 

It is not the substance of what we say to 
one another that makes us friends, nor yet 
the manner of saying it, nor is it what you 
do or I do, nor is it what I give you, or you 
give me, nor is it because we chance to be- 
long to the same church, or society or party 
that makes us friendly. Nor is it because 
we entertain the same views or respond to 
the same emotions. All these things may 
serve to bring us nearer together, but no 
one of them can of itself kindle the divine 
fire of friendship. A friend is one with 
whom we are fond of being when no business 
is afoot nor any entertainment contemplated. 
A man may well be silent with a friend. “I. 
do not need to ask the wounded person how 
he feels,” said the poet, “I myself became the 
wounded person.”—David Grayson, in “Ad- 
ventures in Friendship.” 


Matter for Doubt 


The tramp looked shrewdly at Miss Spar- 
hawk and she returned his gaze with equal 
shrewdness, but her expression did not soften 
in the least. 

“You see, it’s all like this, ma’am,” said 
the tramp, humbly lowering his eyes until 
they rested on Miss Sparhawk’s congress 
shoes, neatly showing below her short skirt. 
“Six months ago I had a little home of my 
own, but I made an unfortunate marriage. 
My wife’s temper was such that it kept me 
in hot water all the time,” ; 

“M-m,” said Miss Sparhawk, dryly. “It’s 
a pity there couldn’t have been a littke soap 
with it. Only six months ago, did you say?” 
—The Youth’s Companion. 
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: Clarice’s Shawl Pin 
7 BY ALICE M. FARRINGTON 


- It was too far for Clarice to walk both 

- ways, so every morning the hired man car- 

ried her to school in the swaying, swinging, 

covered chaise. She walked home at night, 

a long mile down the river road, past green 

_ farms lying between brown, stump fences, 

- past the brickyard and the ropewalk. 

It was cool, nights and mornings, so Clar- 
ice wore her shawl—red and white check it 
was with a thread of black and another of 

_ green in each square, and fringed all round. 

. It was folded three-cornered, and was pinned 

over her chest with a stout darning needle 
whose eye had been broken, making it use- 
less longer as a needle. Mother had dipped 

_ the broken end in melted red sealing wax 

"that cooled into a hard, round head, and it 

' made a-fine shawl pin. 

A quaint little figure you would think her 

now, in her sunbonnet and shawl, scant 
skirt, scalloped pantalets and ankle ties. 

But seventy years ago all little girls dressed 

that way. 

“The head just matches the red of the 
shawl,” Clarice discovered, pinning her 
shawl by the red pin with satisfaction. 

- But one day Mother brought home from 

_ the city across the river another shawl pin. 

And it was gold. 

4 “Oh!” cried Clarice rapturously. 
for me? Isn’t it beautiful!” 

It was shaped like a long, narrow scroll, 
and covered with delicate tracery, except in 
the middle where there was a plain place 
_ for her initials. It fastened with a clasp. 
“YT thought ‘you would be less likely to 
lose it than a stickpin,” explained Mother. 

Clarice looked at her aghast. Lose her 
gold pin? Never! 
ay Proudly she unpinned it at school, and 
TK passed it around for all the other girls to 
look at and admire. Then she fastened it 
carefully in her shawl again and hung the 
shawl on her own nail in the entry of the 
- - schoolhouse, under her sunbonnet. The red- 
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She wore rainy days and to play in. 

After awhile the gold pin began to worry 
her. It found a way of unclasping itself 
when she wore it, and sometimes when she 


One night she was the last girl in her 
class to get out. She had missed in 
spelling, so she had to stay after school to 
learn the word. Worse than that, she had 
_ stood at the head and would have “left off” 
that night if she hadn’t missed and let 
: Nicholas Socabason go above her. She 
— wanted to “leave off’ the most times of any 
- one in the class, for the one who did received 


a a prize at the end of the term. Clarice 
_ was the best speller in the class and 
_ Nicholas Socabason was the worst. It was 


x a mystery how he ever happened to get to 
the head. In spite of her disappointment, 
f ‘she couldn’t help feeling a little glad Nich- 
olas had a chance to leave off, his eyes glis- 
tened so, as he marched to the foot, though 
the rest of his face was as stolid as ever. 
Nicholas was the oldest scholar in the 
class. He was an Indian, son of the In- 
dian medicine man of his tribe. Every 
_ spring, as soon as the ice was out, a band 
of Indians came down in birch bark canoes 
from their reservation up the river, and 
camped just below the falls on a jutting 
head of land called Indian Point. They 
fished in the river, and roamed through the 
woods beyond the village, hunting with 
their dogs. The squaws wove baskets that 
they carried round to houses to sell or ex- 
change for food and clothing. 

While they eamped on the Point, the In- 
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children. Nicholas came to Indian Point 
and went to school almost every spring, but 
he never got beyond the primer class, be- 
cause the band did not stay long enough for 
him to graduate into anything higher. And 
by the next spring he-had forgotten the most 
of what he had learned the year before, and 
had to. begin all over again. ‘The children 
liked Nicholas. In fact, all the people who 
lived near their camping ground liked the 
Indians. They were honest and peaceable. 

Clarice was the only little girl going 
down the road when she went home from 
school that night, and when she came to the 
brickyard pit, she opened her mouth as wide 
as she could, covered it tight with her hand, 
and ran. That was because she was afraid 
of the dragon flies flashing over the water 
in the pit. ‘“‘Darning needles,’ the children 
ealled them, and it was commonly under- 
stood that they were liable to sew your 
mouth up. The children always talked as 
fast as they could when they passed the pit, 
so the dragon flies shouldn’t get a chance to 
set a stitch in their rapidly moving lips. If 
they were alone, they did as Clarice did— 
covered their mouths and ran. 

When Clarice reached a safe distance be- 
yond the pit, she shut her mouth and took 
away her hand. Instinctively, she felt to 
see if her pin was all right. It was gone! 

She had been a little tearful before about 
the spelling, but now she began to ery in 
good earnest. She turned and walked slowly 
back searching carefully for the pin. 

“Maybe it fell out when I ran so hard 
from the darning needles,’ she said to her- 
self. She forgot to be afraid now. 

“What you look for?’ asked a _ voice. 
Clarice started. It was Nicholas Socabason. 
His mooseskin moccasins had come so softly 
down the footpath she had not heard him. 

“Oh Nicholas!” she sobbed. ‘I’ve lost 
my gold shawl! pin!” 
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Nicholas said nothing, but he bent his 
eyes to search. Clarice’s heart lightened 
instantly. Indians had such sharp eyes, 
she felt almost sure Nicholas would find her 
pin. He looked not only on the beaten path, 
but out in the springing grass and thick 
clover on each side. Suddenly, near the 
edge of the pit, Nicholas pounced upon 
something. 

“Oh Nicholas!’ cried Clarice breathlessly. 
“Have you found it?” 

Nicholas came toward her with his hand 
stretched out, and there in his brown palm 
shone the gold pin! 

Clarice had run so hard that she had sent 
the pin flying far. 

“T never in the world should have thought 
of looking way over there for it!’ she ex- 
claimed. “If it hadn’t been for you I never 
should have found my pin.” 

Nicholas silently watched her fasten the 
pin into her shawl, and then he noiselessly 
disappeared among the pines. 

“You may not have Nicholas near next 
time you lose your pin,” said Mother that 
night, “so I am going to sew it to your 
shawl.” 

Father drilled a tiny hole near the end of 
the pin in among the engraved curlycues, 
and Mother sewed it securely to the shawl 
through the hole. The thread didn’t show 
much, and it was done in such a way that it 
fastened and unfastened all right. Clarice 
felt it was a little humiliating to have a pin 
sewed on. Still, it was better than losing 
it, and Clarice never did lose it again. 

Next morning when the man drove Clarice 
to school, a big basket of good things to eat 
stood in the bottom of the chaise. They 
met Nicholas at the head of the path to the 


Point. Clarice gave him the basket. 
“Tt’s for you, Nicholas,” she told him. 


“And I can’t tell how thankful I am to you 
because I have my pin again!” 


A Captain’s Duty 


BY ALICE M. WATTS 


The captain of a liner never runs, 
He’d never let you know he was afraid ; 


And if his boat is wrecked, he goes down too— 


My father knew a captain once that stayed. 


(i 


Just now, you see, I’m feeling pretty scared ; 
I never liked those bumping, buzzing things ; 
But I’m a captain and I'll have to stay, 


I cannot run, not even if it stings. 


Lesson for August 20 
Jer. 37: 1-10 


Suffering for the Truth 


This study carries us down almost to the fall of Jerusalem, 
about seventeen years later than the burning of Jeremiah’s 
manuscript by Jehoiakim, which we studied in our last lesson. 
That happened in 604 B.C. Jehoiakim was destined to reign 
for only seven years more. He revolted from Babylon; his 
land was overrun—no doubt at the instigation of Babylon— 
by some of the half-nomadic border peoples; and in 597 B.C. 
he was removed, we know not how, by death. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eighteen-year-old son, here called Coniah (Jer. 
37: 1), better known as Jehoiachin. The Babylonians ad- 
vanced and besieged his capital, and carried the young king, 
after a brief reign of three months, to Babylon, where he lived 
for at least thirty-six years (2 Kings 25: 27). He in turn was 
succeeded upon the throne of Judah by his uncle Zedekiah, a 
younger son of Josiah. ‘The eleven years of his reign, from 
597 to the fall of the city in 586 B.C., constituted an eventful 
and pathetic period. The neighboring peoples urged Judah to 
join them in a _ league 
against Babylon; and many 
were the voices within Ju- 
dah itself which seconded 
the proposal. 

The’ project, however un- 
wise, was not altogether 
unworthy; it was the re- 
sult of an intense but 
misguided patriotism. In 
season and out of season, 
however, Jeremiah protested 
against it, urging that safety 
lay in submission to Baby- 
lon, and showing in this 
that he possessed more po- 


How the truth is won. 


whose life is rooted in God. 


of their own individual lives. 


How the truth is held. 


litical wisdom than _ the 

unreasoning and fanatical 

patriots. To this party, king. 

not unnaturally, his policy sure of it, and he would not swerve from it. 
was peculiarly provoking; 


they counted him a traitor, 
and accused him of “weak- 


The Sunday School 


Teaching Points 


It is won by communion with God. 
Jeremiah is obviously a man of prayer, and it is his intimacy 
with God that inspires him with so remarkable an appreciation not 
of the whole political situation. 
divine purpose are plain to prophets and to men like them, 
God is the great Factor in his- the 
tory, and it is the men who reckon with God and his purpose, 
who best wnderstand the meaning and drift of their times, and 


It is held by fidelity. 
was not intimidated by the deputation, nor did he soften or 
qualify his message when he stood, with a prayer upon his lips 
for deliverance from the dungeon, face to face with the anxious 
To both he unflinchingly told the bitter truth. He was 


faithful to it; to depart from it would have been to depart from 
the God whose words were the joy and rejoicing of his heart. 
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By 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


of whom Jehucal, was certainly an opponent of Jeremiah, and 
later proposed to have him put to death (88: 1, 4); the other, 
Zephaniah, the deputy high priest, was probably also hostile to 
him (cf. 29: 25ff.). The deputation comes to the prophet 
with the request of the king, “Pray to Jehovah our God for us.” 
The situation is a critical one. The Babylonians have for 
some months been besieging Jerusalem. A diversion has 
been created by the approach of an army from Bgypt to the 
help of Judah; and to cope with this the Babylonian army, 
or the Chaldeans as they are called throughout this chapter, 
has marched south, with the result that the besieged city is 
beginning to breathe freely again and the hopes of the Jews 
run high. Perhaps the king cherishes the hope that as the 
result of Jeremiah’s prayer. a complete and miraculous de- 
liverance will be effected for the city such as had oceurred 
when, one hundred and fourteen years before, it had been 
besieged by Sennacherib; or the idea may simply be that in 
answer to the prophet’s prayer, Jehovah will reveal to him 
the ultimate fate of the city. 
In either case, the scene 
7 strikingly illustrates the 
importance of Jeremiah, 
and no less his fearlessness 
and independence. His an- 
swer is altogether stern, 
shot through with 
any gleam of hope. He 
cherishes no illusion about 
help to be expected 
from the BDgyptian army, 
any more than Isaiah had 
done a century before. 
(Vs. 11-21.) This para- 
graph, doubtless from the 
hand of the faithful Ba- 
ruch, describes an experi- 
ence of Jeremiah’s during 
the temporary absence of 
the besieging army from Je- 
rusalem, and the grave 
consequences to which it 
led. The Chaldeans had 


The broad aspects of the 


Jeremiah 


He would be 


ening the hands of the men What the truth costs. The truest man in all Israel was a temporarily raised the 
of war, and the hands of man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Though the noblest siege, and marched south 
all the people, in speaking patriot of them all, he was branded as a traitor, beaten and a order to meet the ad- 
such words unto them thrust deep into a dungeon. Such has been not seldom the vancing Egyptians; and 
(Jer. 38: 4). There were | oortnly reward for fidelity: “so persecuted they the prophets | Jeremiah seized the oppor- 
prophets like Hananiah | shay were before you.” But blessed are such men nevertheless, tunity to go to his mative 
who assured the people | f, great is their reward in heaven (Matt. 5: 10-12); and | Anathoth, a village about 


that within two years the 
yoke of the king of Baby- 


even on earth their worth is often tacitly, though not often 
substantially, acknowledged. 


an hour’s walk N.N.B. of 
Jerusalem (hence he leaves 


lon would be broken, and 
King Jehoiachin and those 
who had been taken with 
him into captivity restored to their own land (Jer. 28: 1-4) ; 
and others who later maintained that the king of Babylon 
would never march against Judah (37: 19). 

The book of Jeremiah is in considerable disorder. Chapter 
36, which we studied last time, and chapter 35, deal with the 
reign of Jehoiakim; but these chapters break into an account 
of the final siege of Jerusalem which closed the reign of 
Zedekiah, beginning with chapters 32-34, and continued in 
chapters 37-39. There is also an earlier reference in 21: 1-10. 
For the historical background 2 Kings 24 should also be 
consulted. 

(Jer. 87: 1-10.) The time is the siege of Jerusalem. 

Jehoiakim had been wicked, Zedekiah was only weak; but 
sometimes weakness is as fatal as wickedness itself, and «as 
able to deprive men of their highest good. This chapter and 
the next show that the king was very far from being impervious 

’ or irresponsive to the prophet and his message; indeed he 
displays an almost superstitious regard for his advice; but 
he was unwilling or unable to act upon it, with the result 
that his career was almost as inglorious as Jehoiakim’s, and 
ended more disastrously than his. 

Zedekiah instinctively felt that Jeremiah was a_ true 
prophet, who stood in intimate communion with God, and who 
could secure a special revelation of his will. How eager he 
was to enlist the mysterious support of Jeremiah we see from 
the deputation which he sent to entreat the prophet’s prayer. 
The members of the deputation were distinguished men, one 


by the gate of Benjamin, on 
the northern wall), in or- 
der to secure his portion 
of the family estate. He was arrested by a sentinel, as a 
deserter, and brought before the royal council. The innocent 
prophet was, therefore, condemned, beaten and imprisoned in 
vaulted cells beneath the house of the royal seribe. 

There he was left to languish and to die, for anything the 
princes cared; but the king had still a profound and perhaps 
half-superstitious regard for Jeremiah; and after many days— 
probably after the return of the Chaldeans—he had a private 
audience with Jeremiah. He was too weak to propose his 
release to the princes, but he summoned him secretly and asked 
if there was any word from God. “Yes,” says the inexorable 
prophet, “there is the same message as I have declared already 
—that you will be delivered into the hand of the king of Baby- 
lon.” It is now the prophet’s turn to put a question. What 
crime had he committed that he had been put in prison? The 
prophets who had so confidently and clamorously announced 
that the Babylonians would not be back had now at least the 
sense to hold their tongues; their predictions had been too 
patently falsified by the event, and Jeremiah was now mani- 
festly the only one who had foreseen and foretold the truth. 
At this point he almost broke down, and besought the king 
to save him from the horrible fate of perishing in the dungeon. 

Then, to the eternal honor of Zedekiah, he arranged to 
have the prophet transferred to the court of the guard near 
the palace, and regularly supplied with food. This treatment 
of Jeremiah has been called a “sordid compromise”; but with 
such opposition it was doubtless the best Zedekiah could do. 
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The Qualities of Love 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
; Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Love Indispensable. A Christian can get 
on without health. He is not dependent for 
growth upon money or pleasure. He can 
dispense with recognition, praise and social 

standing. Knowledge is a great gift, but 

a not essential to the Christlike character. 
: Hyven the kind of faith that works miracles 
in the material sphere is not in itself suffi- 
cient. The one quality without which Chris- 

tian life becomes impossible is love. ‘This 

is true because man is a social being and 

upon right social relations with God and his 
brother his whole future must depend. All 

our wide-reaching and fast-growing interest 

in social changes and improvements exists 

1 in the sphere of what the apostle means by 
' this term love. It is the expression of child- 

likeness and brotherliness and means far 
more than the ‘Charity’ of the common 
version of the Bible. 

Love the Unfailing Quality. Prophecies 
and tongues. in the old sense of the early 
church have passed away. ‘There have been 

_ times when knowledge has died out, either 

everywhere or in large sections of the 
church. If you seek to meet men on the 
common ground of religious observances or 
forms of creed, you will be in danger of 
quarreling with them. But the love and 
service of God and of humanity afford a 
common platform for Christians everywhere. 
Outside the churches you still can find this 
: common ground of love, and it is this to 
7 which the missionary endeavor appeals with 
‘g its offer of more light and a better way. We 
i, all know men and women who,. with no ad- 
_——s vantages of education and no great gifts of 
intellect, have a lasting charm for us be- 
cause their life is a manifestation of the 
\ love of God. There is no evidence that 
Jesus in his lifetime sought men out be- 
cause of their keen powers of intellect. 
What he asked and found was a capacity 
for love. And, so far as we can know, this 
capacity is all we can be sure of carrying 
with us into the world to come. 

What Love Is Like. Paul was an exam- 
ple of strong and passionate conviction 
tamed by loving obedience to a greater than 
himself. He drew for the Corinthians—for 
ie the dwellers in a city famous for a low and 
degrading thought of love—this vivid pic- 
ture of what Christian love is like. It is 
patient, kind, unenvying, free from vanity 
and folly, out of sympathy with every form 
5 of evil, unselfish, not hasty-tempered or cen- 
_ sorious, ready to hope and quick to believe 
'- _good of others and capable of a Godlike pa- 

tience. A man of this type is a Christian 
-- _and—let us not shirk the inference—a 
Christian is; or ought to be, a man of this 
: type. ; 
; _A Test of Progress. We have, then, here, 
a measure which may with profit be applied 
; to our own progress in the Christian life. 
a: Whatever other gifts have come to us; 
4 whatever attainments we may have made in 
knowledge, in gifts of speaking, or in power 
with men, our capacity and exercise of 
5 —— love are the essential and eternal things. 
It would be well for us to keep these quali- 
ties of love continually in mind, to meditate 
upon them one by one, to apply thém dili- 
gently to the day’s work and the decision 
of the moment. For, in the uncompromising 
words of the apostle, if we are not coming 
into possession of these qualities of love, we 
are nothing. 


ee Fie 
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fa, Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 13-19. The 
' Qualities of Love. 1 Cor. 18: 1-18. The 
_ greatest thing in the world a fact of social 
relations. Love as the fulfilling of the law. 
How love thinks and refrains from thinking. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 


and the law of kindness 
tongue.—Prov. 31: 26. 


is on her 


Some souls are so dowered that they 
have this grace [of kindness] without 
effort and come like the sunshine with 
welcome and cheer for all the world. 
But even less happily endowed natures 
can cultivate the disposition; and the 
best way to cultivate it is to be much in 
communion with God.—Alerander Mac- 
Laren. 


“The law of kindness is in her lips”; 
her heart is large and her hand open. 
She seeks to be useful, and. not only 
seizes on opportunities of doing good, but 
searches for them.—Matthew Henry. 


“Pity the blind!’ Yes, pity those 

Whom day and night inclose 

In equal dark; to whom the sun’s keen 
flame 

And pitchy night-time are the same. 


But pity most the blind 
Who cannot see 
That to be kind 
Is life’s felicity. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


I wonder why it is we are not all 
kinder than we are? How much the 
world needs it! How easily it is done! 
How infallibly it is remembered! How 
superabundantly it pays itself back! 
For there is no debtor in the world so 
honorable, so superbly honorable, as love. 
—Henry Drummond. 


Weak and full of wants as we are 
ourselves, we must make up our minds, 
or rather take heart, to do some little 
good to this poor world while we are in 
it. Kind words are our chief implements 
for this work. A kind-worded man is a 
genial man; and geniality is power. 
Nothing sets wrong right so soon as 
geniality. There are a thousand things 
to be reformed and no reformation suc- 
ceeds unless it be genial. No one was 
ever corrected by a sarcasm; crushed, 
perhaps, if the sarcasm was clever 
enough—but drawn nearer to God, never. 
—F. W. Faber. 


The lamp of kindness shines without 
and within. When thou settest a light 
in the window, thou findest illumination 
also for the darkness of thine own heart. 
—I.0.R. 


Thou hast been kind and merciful to me, 
my God, let my gratitude be shown, by the 
power of thy Spirit’s indwelling, not merely 
in worship but in words of kindness and 
works of brotherhood toward thy children 
as thou givest me opportunity. Help me to 
repress all thoughts of envy and of hate, to 


| seek in self-forgetting deliverence from my 


melancholy hours and to keep silence when 
bitter words press for utterance. For in love 
and patience I would be like thee, who has 
so continually waited for my repentance and 
return and so often pardoned my transgres- 
sions. Let the sunshine of thy presence 
illumine the darkness of my soul and fill me 
with the hope of life from which all dark- 
ness of misunderstanding shall have dis- 
appeared. And to thy name be glory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 
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The Bible Mountain Scenes 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Aug. 20-26 
BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Deut. 
(If convenient, a 


Mountain Scenes in Bible Story. 
34: 1-6; Matt. 17: 1-8. 
hilltop meeting.) 

The Symbolism. The mountain. scenes 
of Bible story are rich and beautiful in sym- 
bolism. The messages in them stir the soul 
and point the way to the better life. When 
we see the great word paintings of Sinai, 
where Jehovah met Moses and gave to him 
the law for the children of Israel and the 
Commandments for them and for all who 
come after them, or when we see the Son 
of Man upon the Mount of Transfiguration 
revealed to his disciples and forever re- 
vealed as the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world, or when as teacher and 
preacher we see him upon the mountain 
sides proclaiming the gospel of the King- 
dom, we get revelations that mean more to 
us because the mountains are there with 
their symbolism of sun-kissed height and 
storm-enduring .strength. 


Revelation. All the world and all life 
reveal in marvelous ways the handiwork, 
the power, the wisdom and the love of God. 
With special emphasis the mountain lessons 
come. It is well for us to climb up rocky 
steeps, for such is the way of achievement 
in life. It is well to stand on mountain 
tops, for in a world of low and common 
things we need to rise to God’s pure air and 
get the far, broad view. Scorn not the 
commonplace nor lowly walks in life, but 
do as Jesus did. Perform your duty where 
the path of duty runs, but often seek the 
rest and inspiration of the heights. 

A Lesson from Mountaineers. The peo- 
ples who live among the mountains have 
been erect and virile folk. The habit of 
looking and climbing up the slopes to lofty 
summits has given them straight backs, 
square. shoulders and full chests. They 
look with clear far-seeing eyes. They have 
taken on, meantime, something of the 
rugged strength and solid character of the 
mountains themselves. From Greek, Swiss, 
Norse and Scotch and our own mountain- 
eers perhaps we all can catch some of the 
spirit that the mountains give to those who 
dwell among them. If, happily, we live in 
such environment, surely we must not miss 
the call to look above the dark and dull and 
commonplace to higher deeds and thoughts. 


The Mountaineer’s Prayer. From the 
pen of Lucy Larcom came a poem of rare 
beauty and uplift in which are the lives: 


Gird me with the strength of thy steadfast 
hills! 
The speed of thy streams give me! 
In the spirit that calms, with the life that 
thrills, 
I would stand or run for thee. 
Let me be thy voice ov thy silent power— 
As the cataract or the peak— 
An eternal thought in my earthly hour, 
Of the living God to speak. 


Let me rise and rejoice in thy smile aright, 
As mountains and forests do; 

Let me welcome thy twilight and thy night, 
And wait for thy dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 
Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hilltops in mist and rain! 
Lift me up from the clod; let me breathe 
thy breath ; 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 
Let me lose both the name and the meaning 
of death ; 
In the life that I share with thee. 
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Among the New Books 


A New Commentary on Isaiah 


Happily the period of controversy” over 
the authorship of the book of Isaiah is past. 
It would be difficult to find a living student 
of the Old Testament with recognized pre- 
tensions to scholarship who would defend 
the theory that Isaiah is the author of the 
entire volume. It is generally agreed that 
the collection of prophecies and other writ- 
ings bearing his name extends over perhaps 
four centuries. Additional knowledge of 
the history of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah and surrounding nations during that 
period have done much to clarify the mean- 
ing of these prophecies. The volume just 
issued on The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, 
by Dr. G. W. Wade (Edwin 8S. Gorham, 
New York. $4.00) is in the Westminster 
series of commentaries, the avowed object 
of whose editor is to interpret the books of 
the Bible in the light of modern knowledge. 
The author has availed himself of recent 
discoveries and the work of German, French 
and Wnglish scholars. 

The book of Isaiah in this study is di- 
vided into three sections. Chapters 1-39 
are assigned to the time of Isaiah, several 
prophecies being recognized as of later date 
and the whole section as having passed 
through various changes at the hands of 
editors. Chapters 40-55 are assigned to the 
latter years of the captivity in Babylon, 
between 546 and 538 B.C. Chapters 55-66 
are regarded as belonging to times eighty 
and more years after the second section, and 
as perhaps the utterances of several 
prophets. 

The history of the periods in which these 
successive sections of the book were pro- 
duced is thoroughly examined in its relation 
to the records of the Old Testament and the 
theology of the Hebrews in these periods. 
The result is a considerable and valuable 
increase to current knowledge of these 
prophecies. The treatment of what have 
been considered as Messianic prophecies 
seems to us especially satisfactory. They 
are not regarded as predictions of the suf- 
ferings and glory of the Christ, but as con- 
tributing to the purpose of Christ’s coming 
they prefigured his Passion and Victory. 
They also portray the duty and work of his 
church throughout the world. 

Dr. Wade's scholarship is profound, his 
spirit is reverent and his examination of 
authorities is extensive. For the use of 
scholars his presentation of various inter- 
pretations of particular passages is both 
informing and interesting. For popular 
use, however, such a volume as Dr. McF'ad- 
yen’s Isaiah in the Bible for Home and 
School Series, is to be preferred for the 
reason that it usually offers only the inter- 
pretation adopted by the author. 

A. E. DUNNING. 


Studies in Universal Literature 


Many efforts have been made to produce a 
list of the world’s best books, but without a 
very satisfactory result. The one which has 
attracted most attention in this country re- 
cently was President Bliot’s five-foot library, 
which provoked abundant criticism of his 
selection. Prof. R. G. Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has approached this fas- 
cinating and difficult subject from e point 


-of view somewhat novel in World Literature 


(Macmillan. $1.75). Professor Moulton is 
perhaps best known as the editor of the 
Modern Reader’s Bible, but this work in- 
cludes only one section of his field as pro- 
fessor of literary theory and interpretation. 
This volume represents the results of a life 
work of study and teaching—a survey of the 
literature of the world from the point of 
view of English-speaking peoples. The au- 
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thor regards universal literature as the sum 
total of all literatures. World literature is 
universal literature seen in perspective from 
a given point of view. He selects the liter- 
ature worthy of such rank and then seeks 
to interpret the spirit in which that litera- 
ture is to be approached. 

Professor Moulton characterizes this se- 
lection as the five literary Bibles: The Holy 
Bible; Classical Epic and Tragedy, includ- 
ing Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, works of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and lTuripides and 
Virgil’s Eneid; Shakespeare; Dante and 
Milton; four versions of the Faust Story. 
For collateral literature selections are made 
from Arabic, Persian, Celtic and Norse lit- 
erature; to which is added the Kalevala, a 
master piece of Finnish poetry. 

Some idea of the value and charm of Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s work may be conveyed by 
the titles of the closing chapters; Strategic 
Points in Literature, World Literature . the 
Autobiography of Civilization, The Place of 
World Literature in Education. 

Comparative literature Professor Moulton 
thinks is a s.ep toward recognizing the unity 
of the world field of literature. An effort in 
this direction, new in its plan and motive is 
put forth by Prof. A. 8S. Mackenzie of the 
State University of Kentucky in The Bvo- 
lution of Literature (Crowell. $2.50). 
This is a study of thought creation and ex- 
pression by primitive and barbaric peoples 
in Africa, Oceania, Asia and America, evoly- 
ing into the forms and substance of modern 
literature. The author seeks the beginnings 
of the modern drama in the choric hunters’ 
dance, the sources of Aesop’s fables in prim- 
itive animal myths, and of religious hymns 
in primitive lyric. The student of literature 
will weleome this volume as a valuable ad- 
dition to his library, a real contribution to 
the study of evolution showing how litera- 
ture and civilization have evolved together. 


Recollections of the Pre-Raphaelites 


Born into the pre-Raphaelite circle in 
England, graduated into journalism and 
authorship, the grandson of the painter, 
Ford Madox Brown, and related to the Ros- 
settis, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has much 
that is interesting to tell us in Memories 
and Impressions (Harper. $1.60 net), 
about the remarkable personalities who 
made up the group and about other Eng- 
lishmen of note. He tells it in an interest- 
ing fashion, having always an opinion of his 
own to offer and being able to draw upon 
a rich fund of childhood recollections. If 
anybody stands in awe of Ruskin, Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt or any other of the group, he 
will find abundant material for disillusion- 
ment. Ruskin, he disapproves of, largely 
because he disparaged the literary work of 
Christina Rossetti, whom Mr. Hueffer him- 
self considers “to be the greatest master of 
words, at least of English words, that the 
nineteenth century gave us.” Many pages 
are given to a discussion of the reasons for 
the contempt into which poetry has fallen 
at present in England. The era of decline, or 
rather of collapse, is the outbreak of the Boer 
War. He speaks in astonishment of the dif- 
ference between the days of his youth, when 
the appearance of a new book of poetry was 
a literary event, and the present, when no- 
body cares or even pretends to care for 
poetry or any other sort of living art. As 
a study of English life by a man of keenly 
observant eyes, broad sympathies and a de- 
lightful sense of humor, the book is reward- 
ing. The fun is not so much in anecdote 
as in lively sketches of character and action. 
One of its charms is that Mr. Hueffer, for 
all his plain speaking and his occasionally 
revolutionary sense of values, is never ill- 
natured or dull, The reader will enjoy 


some entertaining hours in pleasant com- 
panionship. 


Information for Every fase 


A series of little volumes of more value 
than most such productions is The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge. 
(Holt. 75 cents net each). The purpose is 
to provide expert but intelligible informa- 
tion for the public on subjects of current 
and permanent interest, not to cover the 
whole field of any topic, but, as the pub- 
lishers say, “as if the author, after thought 
and preparation, undertook in an eyening’s 
talk to tell a layman the gist of his spe- 
ciality and the justification of his life’s 
work.’ In fact the volumes are better, less 
superficial. than the promise might indicate. 
A hundred volumes at least are in the plan. 
Of these ten have been received. 

Five may be grouped as historical. The 
French Revolution, by Hilaire Belloc is es- 
pecially valuable for its series of seven ~ 
brief but illuminating eharacter sketches 
and its clear exposition of the military his- 
tory of the Revolution. The Irish Nation- 
ality, by Mrs. J. R. Green, is written in 
exquisite style, and gives full eredit to the 
mystical element in the Gaelie race, their 
peculiar political bent, their practice of the 
beautiful arts and their literary genius as 
well as the long tragedy of cruel oppression 
which seems only lately to be lightened. 
Parliament, by Sir Courtney P. LTbert, 
traces the history of that institution from 
the Saxon Witenagemot to the recent re- 
strictions placed upon the House of Lords. 
Excellent judgment is used in selecting the 
facts of the outline. Much space is given 
to the working of the organism, and there 
is a good comparison with parliaments of 
other lands. A Short History of War and 
Peace, by G. H. Perris is an argument for 
peace drawn from the effects of war on 
nations. The author traces degeneracy of 
empires to the loss of the best human stock 
in perpetual warfare, and shows that con- 
quest always degrades the conquerors. This 
is a history’ of the progress of mankind 
toward a state of peace. The Socialist 
Movement, by J. Ramsay Macdonald, is one 
of the clearest and most satisfactory pres- 
entations of the subject recently issued. 
It considers what Socialism is not and what 
it demands, correcting many false impres- 
sions and giving a good réswmé of the moye- 
ment in all lands. 4 

There are three books on scientific topics. 
Polar Hezplorations, by W. S. Bruce, the 
hero of nine Polar voyages, presents “an 
outline of the essential facts and problems” 
of this hazardous line of research, describ- 
ing plant life, animal life, meteorology, elec- 
tric phenomena and other features of polar 
lands and seas. Modern Geography, by 
Marion I. Newbigin treats of surface for- 
mation and its geological causes, meteorol- 
ogy, distribution of plants and animals, and 
it contains interesting chapters on the races 
of Europe with most recent information. 
The Evolution of Plants, by Dr. D. H. 
Scott, will interest botanists. For others 
it is rather dry reading and too technical. 
It deals almost entirely with fossil records 
of the higher plant life, and shows conclu- 
sively that ‘there are yet several important 
unbridged gaps in the explanation of evolu- 
tion. , 

One book on The Stock Bachange, by F. 
W. Hirst, might be classed with social his- 
tory, for it tells of the development of that 
financial institution. But the especial pur- 
pose of the writer is to give good advice to 
thrifty people with money to invest. There 
is a spicy chapter on Wall Street which may 
serve, perhaps, as a warning a} : 
are in haste to get rich, only they 
read this book. 


~household. 
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And last, but not least, is one book on 
literature, Shakespeare, by John Masefield, 
the kind of a book that makes one long to 
know the works of the great dramatist bet- 
ter. Brief introductory chapters are on the 
life of Shakespeare and the Wlizabethan 
Theater, but the body of the work is de- 
voted to consideration of each one of the 
plays in chronological order, It is an in- 
valuable little book for the student. 


Briefer Mention 


Literary burlesque of a laughable nature 
is Nonsense Novels, by Stephen Leacock 
(John Lane, $1.00). It contains ten whim- 
sical parodies of types of fiction, the detec- 
tive story, the medieval romance, the sea- 
faring yarn, the Utopian dream of future 
social conditions, ete. 


A new edition of J'he Harliest Life of 
Christ: Tatian’s Diatessaron, translated by 
Hamlyn Hill (Imported by Scribners. 
$1.25 net), will’ be welcomed by all New 
Testament students. An interesting intro- 
duction gives the available historical infor- 
mation concerning the document and _ its 
author. 


Students of the rural community problem 
will be interested in The Rural Church and 
Community Betterment (New York Assoc. 
Press. $1.00), which is an account of a con- 
ference recently held in New York City, in 
which President Butterfield, Dr. Emrich, 
Prof. G. Walter Fiske, Rev. W. L. Anderson, 
Prof. I. C. Hall, Dr. Wilson and other ex- 
perts in the field participated. 


Another volume in the Westminster New 
Testament series of handy commentaries is 
Hebrews and the General Epistles, by A. F. 
Mitchell (Revell. 75 cents net). The text 
is the Authorized Version. The comment is 
brief but adequate and the introductions 
are admirable presentations of the vexed 
questions of authorship, date, etc., which 
are raised in connection with each of these 
writings. 


Good adyice on the making of wills is 
given in Post-Mortem Use of Wealth, by 
Daniel 8S. Remsen (Putnam. $1.50). The 
main part of the book explains the legal 
point of view, the fact that power over 
property is limited, methods of transmission, 
plans for family and friends, plans for pub- 
lic bequests, the taxation of estates, ete. 
Then follow eight brief papers on the eth- 
ical point of view by such men as Felix 
Adler, Bishop Greer and Dr. Hillis. 


A year-book of short extracts of an un- 
usual sort is An Hthical Diary, selected and 
edited by W. Garrett Horder (Dutton. 
75 cents net). A brief passage from one of 
the world masters of literature who have 
treated of ethical questions is provided for 
every day in the year. The selection is made 
from a wide range of literature, and held at 
a high level of practical interest. Some 
passages will be familiar, but a great deal 
that is novel and interesting is found be- 
tween the covers. 


An old-time story which is based on fact is 
A Daughter of the Revolution, by Jessie An- 
derson Chase (Badger, Boston). It is about 
Parson Robbins of Norfolk, Ct:, and his 
A young girl from old England 
was somewhat mysteriously consigned to his 
care and that of the charming mistress of 
the manse. The maiden came from court 
circles, indeed was | protégée of King 
George III., so that the change to the sim» 
ple, austere, but wholesome Colonial life 
was a strange experience. Why she came 


and how she grew satisfied with her new 
title are matters which are duly unfolded. 
It is a juvenile, with a real historic flavor 
which should be pleasing to older readers. 
It would be excellent for the Sunday school 
lib-ary. ~ ; 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Are We Overchurched 


I have read with interest your article on 
an overchurched railroad town, and have 
been figuring a little on the possibilities. 

You say there are about 1,700 Protestants 
and I figured that in all churches you have 
only seating capacity for 1,250. Suppose that 
all Protestants decided to go to church some 
Sabbath morning (and I believe they would 
if all church people loved each other and 
those outside, too), your capacity would be 
450 short; so I believe those churches ought 
to get busy and fill each edifice and have 
overflow meetings for those who cannot get 
in—say rent a hall until churches could be 
enlarged. J. R. Men, 


A Clerk Inquires 


May a church clerk inquire through your 
columns in the words that have become 
famous, ‘““Where are we at?” 

Take the Apportionment Plan, for exam- 
ple; who knows where we are with refer- 
ence to that? Not the local church. It has 
been told so many things by so many differ- 
ent committees and so many different offi- 
cers of our benevolent societies that it is all 
in the fog. ‘Have you raised your appor- 
tionment for 1910?” we are asked, and we 
answer, “We don’t know.” We do know 
very definitely how much money has gone 
from our chureh into the work of the seven 
societies, but whether it will be reckoned as 
“apportionment” is another question. 

First, we were told that all moneys sent 
to the different societies, whether directly to 
their treasurers or to missionaries, or insti- 
tutions, if reported to them, would be reck- 
oned under the apportionment. Now we 
are told that even if sent through the treas- 
urers, if designated at all, it will be consid- 
ered a special gift and will not be counted 
as ‘“apportionment.’’ This tends to discour- 
age special gifts, and puts benevolent socie- 
ties forward as arrogating to themselves the 
right to decide what is apportionment and 
what is not. Will the new commission ap- 
pointed be able to still these contradictory 
voices and give us simply and clearly 
‘“what’s what’? 

Then take the statistics asked for the 
Year-Book for 1910. Here is more fog. The 
schedule to be filled is very elaborate. It 
contains for us benighted church clerks spe- 
cial “instructions,” “explanations” and an 
“appeal” and beside a circular with more 
cautions. We are exhorted not to touch the 
sacred document till we know what we are 
about. “Do not enter a figure until you 
have understood the question,” is the un- 
grammatical caution. 

Then when we get to work, we are asked 
to give, ‘‘Number of Male Residents, Jan. 1, 
1911.” That is simple, but is immediately 
queered by this, in brackets [include non- 
residents]. 

Determined to be accurate in our figures 
for benevolence, we are faced by this (little 
joker, perhaps), in small type: “‘Do not give 
cents. Give only dollars.’ And yet we are 
asked to be sure and have totals correct. 
“Revise work. Make no mistakes.” And 
why? “Because amounts reported by church 
clerks: will be changed or confirmed by the 
books of treasurers of the National Socie- 
ties.’ With a threat like this, the church 
clerk goes carefully over his figures, ignor- 
ing the advice to “give only dollars” and 
‘not cents,” and when his labor is done, he 
finds that the Council has demanded a, work 
of supererogation, that it don’t propose to 
publish his figures anyway. “For purposes 
of comparison, but not for publication, the 
church clerks shall still be asked for figures 
of contributions to the societies.” Now un- 
til the fiscal year of the societies corresponds 
with the calendar year for which statistics 


are asked from the churches, how are the 
societies to tell what amounts are to be 
credited to our chureh for 1910? 

And how long will church clerks be willing 
to do this annual labor of supererogation 
when the Council says, ““‘We don’t propose 
to take your reports anyway; we are going 
to the societies to find out what you have 
given.” Is this a sample of what we are 
to get when the Council assumes full “ad- 
ministrative functions’? 


Clerk for twenty-five years. 8 [oaks Baa 
Who Is to Blame 
Anent the recent instances of ‘‘over- 


churching” cited in The Congregationalist, 
I found a couple of summers ago a county 
seat in West Virginia of some eight hun- 
dred inhabitants with five churches. Not 
one of these was self-supporting. Week be- 
fore last I was down at the meeting of Win- 
chester Presbytery, and there the instance of 
Ss was mentioned, a village of 250 in- 
habitants, in which there are five church 
buildings and seven distinct church organ- 
izations. Doesn’t this “take the cake?” 
Pretty strong intimations were given by sev- 
eral of the Presbyters that the least the 


Southern Presbyterian church could do 
would be to get out! 
Lewington, Va. J. L. Howe. 


Goes Bromide Smith One Better 


I think I can go Bromide Smith one bet- 
ter in point of courtesy to a stranger. It 
was in Glasgow. A friend at the hotel had 
been taken ill, and I was on my way to 
“Apothecaries Hall” for a remedy. It 
proved to be some distance, and while half 
way there i a sudden downpour of drench- 
ing rain I took refuge through the nearest 
open door, into a handsome furnishing store, 
asking the courtesy of a shelter until the 
shower would be over. 

“Were you going far?” ‘To Apothecaries 
Hall.” “Oh, that is some way, you might 
not wish delay, take my umbrella,’ and with 
this he brought an elegant umbrella which 
could not have cost less than ten or twelve 
dollars. 

I accepted the proffered loan; went to the 
“Fall” and to the hotel. Two hours later 
IT returned the wmbrella! and upon return- 
ing thanks for the friendly kindness and 
confidence toward an unknown foreigner, 
told him that two remarkable events had 
occurred in Glasgow that day. He inquired 
what they were. I said, ‘One is that you 
should lend a costly umbrella like this to an 
entire stranger; and the other is, that he 
should return it.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt wishes to speak well 
of a person he calls him “decent.” There 
are lots of decent people in the world, but 
not too many like this. 


New York. A. F. B. 


Risibles 


“THERE CAME OUT THIS CALF” 


A man who found that his wife had 
bought puffs of false hair hid in the hall one 
day and, just as the lady was fixing the 
false puffs upon her brow, he darted in upon 
her. ; 

“Mary,” he said, reproachfully, “why do 
you put the hair of another woman on your 
head ?” 

“Why,” his wife answered, “do you put 
the skin of another calf on your hands?’— 
Hachange. 


LOOK FOR THE PATCH 


When you pick out a man to work in the 
garden you want to go by his overalls. If 
they are patched on the knees you want him; 
if the patch is on the seat, you don’t. 
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Striking International 
Gathering in Vancouver 


An interesting event among Pacific coast 
churches has been the recent international 
and interdenominational theological confer- 
ence held in Vancouver, B. C., July 24-28. 
It was the spontaneous outgrowth of cir- 
cumstances arising in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of Vancouver. Dr. James 
Stalker of Aberdeen, Scotland, ahd Rey. 
Principal Garvie of the Congregational col- 
lege connected with the University of Lon- 
don, England, are lecturing before the stu- 
dents of the seminary and because of their 
presence it was thought .wise to share the 
two eminent gentlemen with other denomina- 
tions. Thus the conference was convened. 

The meetings were held alternately in St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church and Wesley 
Methodist church. The conference was made 
up of 100 delegates, comprising Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Lutherans and Anglicans. Our own 
Rey. J. K. Unsworth, pastor of Vancouver 
Congregational church, was secretary of the 
conference, and as such was a genial and 
ever thoughtful host. 

The lectures were on The Puritan Refor- 
mation and The Gospel of St. Paul. Those 
by Dr. Garvie were the most popular, 
though Dr. Stalker’s lectures were well and 
enthusiastically received. Some of our own 
men were on the program. Dr. BH. 8. Smith 
and Dr. F. J. Van Horn of Seattle spoke 
and Dr. BE. TI. Ford of Tacoma opened one 
of the discussions. President Penrose of 
Whitman College delivered a strong paper 
on Psychology and Religion. 

A denominational rally was held in the 
Congregational church on Wednesday even- 
ing. At this meeting Messrs. King of North 
Yakima, Osgood, Withington and Smith of 
Seattle. Ford of Tacoma, and Dr. Garvie of 
London spoke. The church in Vancouver is 
receiving a great uplift as a result of this 
denominational fellowship, and it will greatly 
strenthen the position of the denomination 
in the sisterhood of churches. In this con- 
nection it is of great interest to know that 
Congregationalism is being solidified by the 
erection of a fine new first edifice in the very 
heart of the city. Both Mr. Unsworth and 
the pastors of the Knox-Church are looking 
forward to great things for the future. 


MINISTERIAL LABOR DELEGATES AND THE 


STRIKE 


On account of the recent strike among 
the building trades feeling has been running 
high in Vancouver. It was, therefore, of 
unusual value to the local churches to have 
in the conference three labor union delegates, 
Mr. E. C. Wheeler of Tacoma, Mr. With- 
ington of Seattle and Mr. Burdick of Bell- 
ingham. These men are Congregational pas- 
tors, and during the conference visited the 
Vancouver Trades and Labor Council with 
Mr. Unsworth and encouraged a more fra- 
ternal relation between the wage-earners of 
the city and the churches. 

Aside from the distinctive theological 
value of the conference the greatest con- 
tribution made to denominational fellowship 
was the free and brotherly mingling. of 
churchmen and Methodists with Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and Baptists. The 
relation was not simply social, it was gen- 
uinely religious, and it was stated, even by 
the Episcopalians, that such a conference was 
calculated to do more to bring the denomi- 
nations together into real union than any- 
thing that ever occurred before on this coast. 

Vancouver extended many _ courtesies 
which were all appreciated. The confer- 
ence voted to become a regular event, and 
will probably be held next year somewhere in 
the United States, doubtless in Seattle or 
Tacoma. B, A. K. 
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Summer Supply Snap Shots 
Rey. H. E. Fosdick in Worcester 


A summer Sunday evening is something 
of a test for both preacher and congrega- 
tion; but Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
from the First Baptist Church in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and the worshipers at Plym- 
outh Church, Worcester, proved equal to it. 
The steeple chimes were silent, but the ele- 
yator was in readiness for all who wished 
its help up the long ascent from sidewalk to 
auditorium. The chorus choir was reduced 
in numbers, but the regular quartet was in 
its place, and every detail of the somewhat 
noted musical service of this church was 
carried out perfectly and helpfully. The 
audience, while small for the combined con- 
gregations of two great churches, was sufi- 
cient to dissipate any suggestion of the mid- 
summer desolation which sometimes greets 
transient supplies. 

The preacher of the evening was no 
stranger to Worcester, for in one of its 
homes he found his bride, and no church 
ever coyeted more earnestly an unattain- 
able pastor than did the First Baptist 
Church of this city, when they vainly sought 
to tempt this man from his present field. 
Known more and more widely each year 
through his platform utterances at na- 
tional gatherings, especially among young 
people, it was natural that a noticeably 
large proportion of the congregation could 
be classified as young. 

Simplicity, sympathy and strength were 
the dominant self-revelations of the occu- 
pant of the pulpit. The Scripture lesson 
was the story of the midnight seeker for 
the loan of three loaves of bread; it came 
with the full force of the reader’s quiet but 
commanding personality. With the opening 
petition of the pastoral prayer every suppli- 
ant passed under the helpful spell of real 
leadership: how much rarer is the gift of 
genuine “leading” in prayer than in service! 

An absence of oratorical manner or ap- 
parent art marked the sermon’s delivery. 
The speaker’s voice, while pleasantly pene- 
trating, seemed not overstrong or deep; but 
its sympathetic and conversational quality 
Without 
manuscript, and with little gesture or ac- 
tion, the speaker won and carried captive 
at his will the closest attention of all. A 
master of the monosyllable, he held the 
thoughts of listeners by the clear and rapid 
current of his own thought. 

From the parable of the evening lesson 
Mr. Fosdick drew a single thought, “the 
poverty of our prayer-life is due to the 
poverty of our friendship; this man who 
lay down to sleep with his family in con- 
tentment found that a friend’s need revealed 
the emptiness of the cupboard.” He dis- 
cussed in passing the intellectual difficulties 
of prayer, claiming that they are far less 
than those which arise from poverty of one’s 
spiritual nature and experience, and pro- 
ceeded to develop the idea that a broader 
and richer friendliness for others would 
drive one to prayer of unselfish power. “As 
in a hotel, many rooms in a suite open one 
into another, but in only one of them may 
a door into the corridor be unlocked, so in 
a whole series of friends there may be but 
one through whose open life God can find 
his way into the others.” 

Illustrating certain relations where this 
truth becomes manifest, the speaker in- 
stanced the case of fathers and mothers, 
suddenly impressed with the growing spir- 
itual needs of their children. ‘Surely you 
who are facing such needs must feel like 
going to some friend for help, or else you 
must trust the guidance and safety of those 
you love to luck—or, what is much the 
same thing, to the ordinary church Bible 
school.” ‘When a friend seeks to help an- 
other friend in facing great moral tempta- 
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tion, if his friendship is deep and true, will 
he not be driven to prayer for sufficient sup- 
plies to supplement the revealed poverty of 
his own experience?” ‘This thought was 
developed most impressively by a personal 
testimony to the true pastor’s experience 
of need in personal work for others; with 
the suggestion that while any church might 
do with a single preacher, it needed as many 
pastors as it had members to bring the help 
of prayer-enriched lives to others in need. 
The sermon closed with a simple but 
searching plea for better friendship; for 
added power through sympathy with others’ 
needs to “let God down to them through 
your life, its poverty enriched by prayer.” 
J. L. 8. 


Personalia 


Gipsy Smith returns to the United States 
in September for a long campaign of evan- 
gelism in the cities of the Pacifie coast from 
Seattle to Los Angeles and eastward as far 
as Dallas, Tex. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell and his wife and 
daughter of London are expected to arrive 
in New York on the Mauretania about 
Oct. 27. ‘The arrangements for his engage- 
ments in this country during his tour of 
two months are in the hands of Dr. A. §. 
Crapsey of Rochester, N. Y. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown is meeting with 
the success which his friends anticipated for 
him in his summer ministry at Whitefields 
Tabernacle in London. The Christian World 
remarks: “It is evident that he is going to 
have a really ‘great time’ in London. Dr. 
Brown is full of faithful and challenging 
ideas. His sermons are very brief, but they 
are closely packed with fresh thoughts and 
vitalizing messages. He is a master of deli- 
cate yet piercing irony, and he is blessed 
with a buoyant and sunny humor.” 


Robert Dewey Benedict, a prominent 
Brooklyn lawyer, has died in his eighty- 
fourth year. A friend says of him: “There 
was no man who met all the demands of 
citizenship with more willing alacrity and 
zeal or more conscientious motives. After 
serving the city of Brooklyn in an important 
matter as special counsel, he submitted a 
bill so small that it was suggested to him 
officially that he would be justified in doub- 
ling it. He replied: ‘Not at all. I could not 
charge the city of Brooklyn what I would 
charge a corporation engaged in business 
for profit.’’? Mr. Benedict was a brother of 
the late G. G.. Benedict, editor of the Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Free Press. The Brook- 
lyn lawyer was a native of Burlington and 
a graduate of the University of Vermont in 
the class of 1848. He was long a member 
of the Central Chureh in Brooklyn and ac- 
tively interested in many good causes. 


The art of America owes a large debt to 
Edwin Austin Abbey, who died in London 
last week, just after completing more paint- 
ings for the decoration of the Pennsylvania 
capitol at Harrisburg. He had given him- 
self generously and unstintedly to this work 
for his native state, and had far exceeded 
the amount of work contracted for. These 
pictures, painted in the full maturity of his 
powers, will be the greatest of his memo- 
rials. Mr. Abbey began his art work as an 
illustrator and, in one sense he continued 
an illustrator to the last. That is to say, 
his gift was more obviously that of a story- 
teller than that of a painter. His work in 
the pen drawings for illustration of the Dng- 
lish poets, especially the song writers, like 
Herrick, done for Harper's Magazine, have 
a beauty and poetry which made him the 
greatest of our illustrators. For the back- 
grounds of these light and happy figures he 
went to Bngland and there, with infrequent 
returns home, he stayed for the rest of his 
life. As one of our pioneers in 
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_ the American public. His pictures in the 
Boston Public Library caught the popular 
_ attention. They are a good example of his 
method. He took the Arthurian legend as 
his theme, and from careful study of the 
literature evolved his own conception of a 
- coherent story, centering about the life of 
_ Galahad. The pictures are devoted to tell- 
me ing that story. The Harrisburg pictures 
are concerned with the industrial life of 
Ml Pennsylvania and have mere genuinely pic- 
torial quality. The large picture of the 
coronation of King Edward was a theme 
- that cost Mr. Abbey endless trouble and 
annoyance and is his memorial in the land of 
his long residence. His high personal qual- 
ities and self-devyotion to his art made him 
_ an example to younger painters. The Brit- 
ish Royal Academy, which had an Amer- 
ican for its second president and has never 
recognized the secession of the colonies, 
made Mr. Abbey one of its members. 


New Principal of Northfield 


Seminary 


Mr. Charles EH. Dickerson, recently 
elected principal of Northfield Seminary, 
enters into his new duties with no lack of 
knowledge regarding the Northfield schools, 
for he has been connected with Mt. Hermon 
since his graduation from Lehigh Univer- 
sity in 1889, and for twenty-one years has 
been vice-principal of the school and head 

_ of the department of science. 

From small beginnings Mr. Dickerson 
has built up the science department at Mt. 
Hermon, so that today the equipment com- 
pares favorably with that of any secondary 


CHARLES E. DICKERSON 


Over twenty years vice-principal of Mt. Hermon School, 
who now becomes head of Northfield Seminary, the 
trst man to hold this position 


school, and the quality of work done by 
the students is such that it is accepted at 
full value by the foremost technical schools 
of the country. His election to this new 
position is significant because it will mean 
that these two schools so closely related will 
be more closely co-ordinated in their work 
and more intimately connected in adminis- 
tration than ever before. He is in the 
| heartiest sympathy with the aims and ideals 
which Dwight L. Moody had for his schools, 
_._and may be depended upon to keep close to 
the original purpose which the founder had 
in mind in establishing these institutions. 
His friends and colleagues are confident 
-\that he will carry into his new work the 


and educational problems, and the capacity 
for making loyal friends among the stu- 
dents, which has characterized his work at 
_ Mt. Hermon. An important factor in the 
new administration at Northfield Seminary 

_ will be Mrs. Dickerson, who, before her 
; marriage to Mr. Dickerson in 1895, was a 
teacher of Greek and Latin in Mt. Hermon. 
Toe he any 0 
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Prof. Anderson’s 


Surprise 


How Children Discovered Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice 


“T am going to make cereal foods twice as digestible,’ said Professor 
Anderson some fifteen years ago. 

“T am going to subject them to terrific heat—to twice toasting heat— 
to 550 degrees. 

“T shall turn the moisture in the grain to steam, and explode it. I 
shall literally blast the food granules to pieces.” 

He did it, finally—by shooting the food from guns. 
brown grains—eight times normal size—became the premier 
dyspeptics. 


And the crisp, 
food for 


The Surprise 


But these new foods proved to be immensely enticing. They would 
melt in the mouth. The flavor resulting from the terrific heat suggested 
toasted nuts. 

Candy factories began using the grains in place of nut meats. 
children first found them out. 

Then we put them in packages, and children found a dozen new ways 
to enjoy them. Boys ate them dry—like peanuts. Girls made candy with 
them. Cooks used them in frosting cake and to garnish ice cream. 

Now tons of these puffed grains are served every morning with sugar 
and cream or mixed with fruit. Tons more are served each night in milk. 
For the grains are crisper than crackers and four times as porous as bread. 

Bvery month people now eat twenty million dishes of Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. And four people in five consider them the most delight- 
ful cereal foods in existence. 


Thus 


So the food for dyspeptics became the choice of a million healthy chil- 
dren. ‘ The scientific food became the favorite food. And its healthfulness 
became forgotten in its nut-like taste. 

Now we want you to enjoy them. Don’t let such foods—the best foods 
ever made from grain—remain unknown to you. Telephone your grocer 
—before you forget it—to send you a package of each. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in 
Extreme 
West 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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In the Congregational Circle 


This testimony concerning the quality of 
English Congregational preachers comes from 
a prominent American Methodist recently 
returned from several weeks of travel in 
Pngland. ‘The services in which I have felt 
the most at home in England have been those 
of the Congregational churches. The prayers 
and the preaching are extemporaneous, 
and there is a freshness and freedom and 
naturalness about the whole conduct of the 
service that gives a Methodist a homelike 
feeling.’ Concerning Principal Selbie of 
Mansfield College, he says: “I think Dr. 
Selbie the finest preacher I have heard in 
England. He is extremely unpretentious in 
manner, but the minute he rises to his feet, 
he is master of whatever assembly he faces. 
His ideas are as clear as crystal and as or- 
derly as a geometrical demonstration, his 
diction exact and unadorned, but invariably 
graphic, forceful and effective. There is lit- 
tle of the emotional in his preaching; but he 
is so sincere, so earnest, so grounded in the 
fundamentals of the moral life, so sure of 
God, so certain in his grasp and sensible in 
his presentation of the essential principles of 
Christianity, so penetrating in his analysis 
of human weakness and need, and so deft and 
persuasive in pointing out the competency 
of God to. re-enforce the human heart and 
minister to it, that it is impossible for a 
person to-sit before him without giving at- 
tention to his message, and impossible to at- 
tend to his message without quitting the serv- 
ice a better man and a sounder theologian. 
His preaching is ethical, practical, humane 
and always charged in full measure with 
the vital warmth and certainty of Christian 


faith.” 
x * 


a 


A free: émployment agency is one of the 
means through which First Church of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is rendering community 
service. For several months it has found 
positions for over 300 people, on the average, 
each month. It offers its services to all 
classes of workers, and to women as well as 
men. Although this form of work was un- 
dertaken with considerable doubt in the be- 
ginning, the pastor, Rev. E. I. Goshen, re- 
ports that the investment has brought greater 
returns than any other form of local charity, 
both as a. means of relieving suffering and 
of enlarging pastoral opportunity. The sur- 
prising fact brought out in the conduct of 
the work is the large number of girls and 
young women in the city of 100,000 who are 
in desperate need of that kind Christian in- 
terest which this agency offers. 

So * 
* 


When nearly a year ago Rey. J. J. Mar- 
tin was on the point of leaving the Chicago 
fellowship to assume the pastorate of Cal- 
vary Church, Montreal, he made the burden 
of his farewell at the Ministers’ Meeting a 
plea for such realignment of forces as would 
insure the perpetuity of three central down 
town churehes—an ideal realized on the 
West Side since his departure in New First 
Chureh. Connected with his call to Mon- 
treal was the hope of the union of Calvary 
and Bethlehem churches and the creation of 
a common house of worship at a point about 
midway between the locations of the present 
church buildings. 

“The Church of Christ must bridge the 
gulfs between the people,” was the argument 
which prevailed both in perfecting a union 
between two pretty well defined class 
churches before union and in fixing a new 
location on the edge of the down town dis- 
trict. In order to keep in close touch with 
the architect who is preparing plans for a 
new $100,000 building, Dr. Martin will post- 
pone his vacation unti! September. Until 
the building is completed the two congre- 


gations will continue to worship for the most 
part separately; but the church of wage- 
earners and the church of salaried people 
and capitalists are at one in hearty attach- 
ment to their scholarly minister whose per- 
sonality has made union possible. 
* * 
* 


“T am confident, opinionated, obstinate and 
all the rest of it on this point—the necessi- 
ties of strong centers for the modern city. 
The need is for men as well as for money 
in these ehurches. Unless strong men make 
these their own church homes, large gifts of 
money will not avail,” writes Dr. Martin in 
a personal letter. The kind of church union 
being perfected in the Calvary-Bethlehem 
parish in Montreal is an admirable object 
lesson for Congregationalists in a good many 


other cities. 
* * 


* 


At a recent meeting of the Wyoming As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania a course of study 
preparatory to ordination, for men lacking 
full theological training, was adopted. The 
course had come to Pennsylvania via Mich- 
igan, was first adopted by the Pittsburg 
Association, then, modified and strengthened 
by a committee of the state conference, was 
adopted by that body and recommended to 
the local bodies. It has now been adopted 
as a minimum standard of preparation for 
ordination by all the English associations 
of the state. This illustrates the strength- 
ening bond of fellowship in the denomina- 
tion, and is a means of correcting the evil 
of hasty and ill-advised ordinations result- 
ing, in part, from the lack of a common and 
authorized standard. Another step in the 
effort to standardize Congregational prac- 
tice, is the recommendation that ordination, 
as well as examination and licensure be at 
the hands of associations, rather than of 
councils. When action is by council the 
recommendation now voicing the conviction 
of our people is that a majority of the 
ehurches in the local association shall be 
represented in the council, and each asso- 
ciation has a standing committee whose ap- 
proval is essential to the good standing of 
the council. This scheme has been worked 
out in the past three years in the state, and 
is a development of the “New Congrega- 
tionalism.” 


Library Movement in 
Wisconsin 


Fifteen years ago Wisconsin had thirty- 
eight public libraries, today 166, with over 
775,000 volumes, besides school libraries 
with 1,250,000 more. Fifteen years ago 
scarcely a ‘dollar was raised by tax for the 
support of libraries; today over $225,000 is 
raised annually. Fifteen years ago scarcely 
a publie library building in the state, today 
sixty-six for the erection of which $492,000 
was given by citizens of the state and 
$807,500 by Mr. Carnegie for thirty-nine 
libraries on condition that a suitable site 
and tax sufficient to secure the support of 
the library be furnished by the town or city. 
Besides within these fifteen years a system 
of traveling libraries numbering 365, having 
from twenty-five to one hundred volumes 
each, has been established in small commu- 
nities where no publie libraries are at hand. 
Thus about 400 different communities are 
kept furnished with good wholesome reading 
matter for children and adults, that other- 
wise would be largely without reading 
matter. 

Besides this a school for the training of 
librarians was established four years ago at 
Madison that is doing excellent work under 
the direction of Miss Mary FE. Hazeltine. 
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Out of this has developed a Summer Lib 
Conference, which has just closed a sessio: 
of two weeks in Madison, with an attend 
ance of 164, thirty-five being from outside 
the state. Fifty-six publie libraries of the 
state were represented. Four general topics 
were considered, problems of administra- 
tion, extension and publicity, children’s 
work, book selection. The following. ques- 
tions were earnestly put before the confer- 
ence: Do you look beyond the books to the 
people who use them and see their needs 
and interests? Are you co-operating with 
city officials and civie organizations—with 
the schools, the churches, the elubs, the busi- 
ness organizations? Do you buy, advertise 
and circulate the books that will aid in’ all 
efforts for better government, education. 
recreation and health and a more beautifw 
town or city? Is your library reaching out 
to the entire community? Addresses were 
given by distinguished leaders in educational. 
social and religious work, among whom were 
Prof. E. A. Ross, Mr. F, A. Hutchins, state 
superintendent of publie instruction, Rey 
R. H. Edwards, our University pastor, Con. 
gregational superintendent F. M. Sheldor 
and Chief Justice Winslow of the Supreme 
Court. 


THE MOVING SPIRIT OF THE IDEA 


All this and much more has come from 
the persistent efforts of one man. Prof. F. 
A. Hutchins, formerly of Wayland Acad. 
emy at Beaver Dam, is the man. He had ¢ 
vision of the possibilities of putting health- 
ful literature, not only into the homes of 
the well-to-do in cities and towns, but also 
into the cottages and log cabins of the 
frontier settlements of our state, greeting 
men and women of other nationalities wit 
books and papers in their own mother tongus 
that should give them a welcome and hel 
to change them into good American Citizens 
To do this he got the state to appoint < 
free library commission and to back it uj 
with an appropriation which has been in 
creased from year to year as the work ha: 
grown. Today the state takes pride in this 
movement, as also in the University exten 
sion work, in which Mr. Hutchins is also ¢ 
leader, reaching as it does 5,000 student: 
outside of university walls. These are sup 
porting themselves at various trades and a’ 
the same time are taking courses directec 
by the University that look towards a fa: 
better equipment for life’s work. 

Thus it is that there has been develope 
an important agency that is co-operatins 
with the schools and churches in the makin; 
of Wisconsin a far better state than other 
wise it would be. 


Madison, Wis. H. A. Mryer. 


The Meaning of the Cross 


To have been forgiven, not once but ove 
and over again, is a direct clew to the mean 
ing of the cross, for Jesus hung there no 
simply as the loyal servant of God, but tc 
declare the intense holiness of God in it: 
recoil against the sin of men, to manifest hi: 
judgment upon it, and at the same time t 
reveal his power of overcoming the strons 
passions that stain and enslave our nature 
The experience of forgiveness, with its res 
toration of manhood and womanhood to free 
dom, initiates us, as nothing else ean do, int 
a conviction of how real and relevant thé 
cross of Jesus Christ is to aaeien life— 
British Weekly. 


Pagan or Christian—a Test 


If a man’s purposes and ideals are sucl 
that he is seeking to attain them for him 
self at the expense of his men, the’ 
are pagan ideals. .. . If his i ire sucl 
that each step towards their’ realization 
means the advancement of those about him 
his purposes are Christian. 
Hadley. 
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A Congregational Recruit from Catholic Modernism 


A San Francisco Pastor Who was Twenty Years a Priest 


Some time ago Richmond Congregational 
Chureh of San Francisco dedicated a hand- 
some new edifice. Thirty or more members 
have been added during the year, most of 
these on confession. For much of this recent 
prosperity the parish is indebted to its pas- 
tor, Rey. J. A. Cull, D. D., for twenty years 
a Roman Catholic priest. He is making 
himself felt in the whole Richmond district. 

He is the author of a recent book en- 
titled, ““A Modern Revolt from Rome,” which 
is attracting considerable attention. In this 
volume he has woven some facts of his own 
life and that of his wife. They were married 
early in life, separated by strategy, and each 
led to believe the other was dead. Years 
later there was a meeting and an under- 
standing. The facts, themselves, read like 
romance. 

The causes of Dr. Cull’s final separation 
from the Catholic Church, however, are doc- 
_trinal. He no longer found mental congen- 
iality in its priesthood, and was forced to 
seek intellectual freedom. ; 


Born near San Francisco, he received his. 


collegiate education in the famous Jesuit 

College of Santa Clara, where he received 

his bachelor’s degree, and later the degree 

of Master of Arts. He then entered the 

Roman Catholie theological seminary of St. 

' Mary, Baltimore, Md., and three years later, 
upon completion of this course, he was or- 

dained to the priesthood at the hands of 

. Cardinal Satolli, then Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States from Rome. Mr. Cull 

was later honored by the Catholic Univer- 

sity at Washington, D. C. This institution 

was founded by a hierarchy to afford stu- 

dents who show marked ability a special 

course in Scripture, church history and theol- 

ogy. Having accepted this honor and priy- 

ilege, Mr. Cull received therefrom post- 

graduate degrees honorably won. 
Upon returning to California the Arch- 


STRONGER THAN MEAT 
A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 


A gentleman who has acquired a judicial 
turn of mind from experience on the bench 
out in the Sunflower State writes a care- 
fully considered opinion as to the value of 
Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

“Wor the past five years Grape-Nuts has 
been a prominent feature in our bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty 
flavor has become an indispensable neces- 
sity In my family’s everyday life. 

“Tt has proved to be most healthful and 
beneficial, and has enabled us to practically 
abolish pastry and pies from our table, for 
the children prefer Grape-Nuts and do not 
crave rich and unwholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect phys- 
ical condition—as a preventive of disease it 
is beyond value. I have been particularly 
impressed by the beneficial effects of Grape- 
Nuts when used by ladies who are troubled 

__with face blemishes, skin eruptions, ete. It 
clears up the complexion wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my experi- 
ence is that one small dish of Grape-Nuts is 
superior to a pound of meat for breakfast, 
which is an important consideration for any 


- one. It satisfies the appetite and strengthens 


the power of resisting. fatigue, while its use 


i involves none of the disagreeable conse- 
quences that sometimes follow a meat break- 


fast.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.” ° : 
Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 
Ever read - above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
uine, true. and full of human 


bishop of San Francisco appointed him to 
the parish of St. Francis de Sales, Oakland, 
one of the strongest Roman Catholic churches 
in California. After laboring here with 
distinguished success for ten years, he re- 
tired from the priesthood and the Roman 
Catholic communion as the result of studies 
begun at the Catholic University and con- 
tinued while in his Oakland pastorate. In 
the spring of 1906 Mr. Cull presented his 
resignation to Archbishop Riordan, stating 
therein that his resignition and retirement 
was absolutely unsolicited by any dignitary 
or officer of the Roman Catholic Church. 
_Mr. Cull possesses the strongest commenda- 
tions written by the Archbishop shortly be- 
fore Mr, Cull’s resignation, testifying to his 
high worth both as man and priest. 

In December, 1906, Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, then pastor of our First Church, 
Oakland, received Mr. Cull. into his mem- 


REY. JOHN A, 


CULL 
Now pastor of our Richmond Church, San Francisco, he 


was for twenty years a Catholic priest. His book, ‘* A 
Modern Revolt from Rome,’ is attracting attention. 

bership, and a week later he- was admitted 
as a Congregational minister by the Bay As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches. Soon, 
thereafter, he was called to Antioch, near 
Oakland, where he served with splendid suc- 
cess, the membership doubling in the first 
year. Called to Richmond Church, San 
Francisco, he is meeting with similar success. 

San Francisco, Cal. N. C: G. 


What Men Say 


THE CALL TO INDIVIDUALITY 

(Pres. Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell) 

No man thinks his own thought; no man 
uses his own eyes; no man stands upon his 
own fact; no man walks alone. We go in 
flocks; we lean on others; we follow the 
multitude blindly; we bend our necks to the 
yoke of public opinion. We have no self- 
reliance; the only virtue we have is con- 
formity. The demand of the age is for men 
and women of character who are self-poised, 
self-reliant, independent and _ self-assertive. 
Society follows custom and routine. The 
redemption of the race is in the originality 
of individuals. 

THE CALL FOR MEN 

(Pres. Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts) 

The world’s greatest need is its need for 
men—manly men and womanly. women. If 
we cannot make this contribution our other 
givings are of little worth. .., The world 
needs workers, but only honest workers, 
workers with solid principles and high 
ideals, not men who work society, but who 
do society’s work. We have too many peo- 
ple who wax rhetorical about the dignity of 
labor, with a capital “L,” but not nearly 
enough who feel in the depth of ‘their hearts 
and with all the force of their being the 
worth and value, the true dignity of labor, 
spelled with just an ordinary lower case “I.” 
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Indigestion 
Dys-pep-lets 


Combining the best digestives, car- 
minatives and correctives. 10c., 50., $1. 


Easy Ribbon Tie 


This soft kid tie is strictly hand-sewed 
with light, flexible turn sole and com- 
fortable shape; a neat style and a great 


favorite, 


Women’s sizes in 
Co Ds Pa and: Ee 


WAGES ALY «5 fat cds 
promptly filled 


Mail Orders when accom- 


panied by 18 cents to cover postage. 


00 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue mailed 


free on request 
Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
‘tcare The Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


e 
Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Wanted a place for a boy of 15 to work for his board 
and go to high school. Best references. Address I.C., 
13 Market Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


Tourists will find pleasant accommodations, central 
location, at Miss Blake’s, 50-52 Rutland Square, Boston. 
Special care given to ladies traveling alone. Tel. Tre- 
mont 2192-L. 


Comfortable Room with Board is desired per- 
maneutly in village accessible to Boston. Please give 
full details Hae | references and terms, Miss D., 
23 Maple Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Wanted, by a lady of six years’ experience as ste- 
nographer, a position as secretary to minister or profes- 
sor. References. Address Dept. K., care Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, 32, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a competent stenographer, who is also good 


-at figures, to work mornings only on the sixth floor of 


the Congregational House, beginning about Sept. 1. Ad- 
dress ‘*M,” care “he Congregationalist, 32, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Desired. Well trained and experienced 
pastor 35 pears old desires change in pastorate. Excel- 
lent speaker and conscientious worker. Remarkably 
successful in work with young people. Present salary 
81,000. Nothing less would be considered, Address Z., 
care The Congregationalist, 32, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted, pastoral work by a gentleman with 25 years 
experience in Sunday school and as pastor’s assistant, 
etc, Salary a very secondary consideration. Needy or 
abandoned work with church within radius of 50' miles 
of Boston preferred, Address E., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Desired. A middle-aged minister of 
experience desires a church with parsonage and a few 
acres of land where he can keep a cow, hens, and have 
a good sized garden. A small salary considered. Best 
of recommendations. Address Pastor, care Zhe Congre- 


-gationalist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “* Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E, Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
————————————EEESSSSSSSSsss 

IT WILL SERVE THD INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THH FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SHEN IN T7'HE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE MILL PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 
(Christian Observer, Louisville) 


Churches of North and South Carolina 
are confronted with an important problem, 
social as well as religious, in the cotton mill 
operatives. These number in North Carolina 
125,000, the largest in any state. They are 
American, not foreign born, and for the 
most part came from the rural districts, small 
farmers and artisans, to the mills which 
have been erected in towns and by the 
streams where is water power. From rural 
to what is practically city and tenement 
house conditions is a vast change. Churches 
and schools have been left behind in the 
country, and it becomes necessary wholly 
to reconstruct religious and educational 
plans. in many cases church and school 
authorities are co-operating, or at least co- 
ordinating their efforts. Social service ef- 
forts, including instruction in house keeping 
under new conditions, care of children, 
amusements on holidays and evenings and 
sanitation have been given attention. Be- 
yond these are the relations to employers, 
their hours and wages are at the discretion 
of owners, and child labor, the temperance 
question, and half a dozen other new prob- 
lems confront. It is a white difficulty added 
to the black one, and Christian men and 
women of these states who hold positions of 
authority in their churches are asking lead- 
ers in their respective bodies what it is best 
to do, and where are the heipers and money 


Restful Sleep 


comes to peevish, wakeful children when 
washed with warm water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY NEEDS 
¢ YOU NOW 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in_ the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and cireulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
fog see by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


WARNER L. Carvnr, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, BPvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
re ports. Sends Loan, Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


CHarups A. Sropparp, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuHerson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CiLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
- Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WomaAn’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. DB. Em- 


| quickly. Pl t -coate: 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. | giste. ? eae 


to do it. Some progress has been made, and 
operatives themselves show willingness to 
do their part. The conditions offer a splen- 
did field for Christian work and sympathy. 


SAVING SOULS AS A BUSINESS 
(The Christian Register) 


One of our contemporaries publishes a 
pitiful letter from a minister who is about 
to desert his profession and enter business 
life. We note particularly that it is ‘“busi- 
ness” life which he is about to enter, as if 
saving souls were not a true business for a 
manly man. 


GREAT INTELLECTS AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 
(Christian Register) 


It is folly gone to seed to hold that intel- 
lectualism in religion always ends in prog- 
ress. The most intellectual systems of 
thought that have ever made religion ghastly 
and theology an incubus were devised by 
some of the greatest minds, such, for in- 
stance, as John Calvin and Jonathan Ed- 
wards. No minister in America in the 
eighteenth century approached in intellectual 
stature Edwards, whose system of religious 
thought is today rejected with scorn by his 
orthodox successors. What did Goethe con- 
tribute to the volume of wholesome religious 
thought? His mind was of almost unlim- 
ited capacity. He is described as the many- 
sided genius, and yet he never elevated his 
life or his thought above the level of self- 
indulgence and a rationalistic view of life 
which had in it no balm for the woes of hu- 
manity. How much did Shelley’s. intellect 
contribute to the advance of mankind 
towards an ample and satisfactory religious 


| creed? Spencer, Darwin and Huxley made 


invaluable contributions to the intellectual 
treasures of the world; but what specific 
addition did they in person make to theology 
or religious literature? 


THE MOTOR CAR AND THE CITIZEN 
(The Toronto Christian Guardian) 


We cannot afford to kill off our citizens, 
even if they are pedestrians. 


MIGHTY SHAKY 
(Buffalo Hepress) 


Two mulatto women, employed as maids 
by a white woman, accompanied her in 
traveling on a Pullman car in Louisiana. 
They were arrested and fined $30 each for 
violation of the Jim Crow law. If these 
things are necessary to maintain white su- 
premacy, it must rest on a very weak foun- 
dation. 


NON-PARTISAN QUESTIONS 
(Leslie’s Weekly) 


Whatever may be thought of Canadian 
reciprocity, every good citizen must give 
credit to the President for having achieved 
at least one great forward step. He has 
broken partisan lines on an economic issue. 
This marks a new era. It bodes well for 
the good of the nation if it marks the break- 
ing of partisan lines on all non-partisan 
questions. The President has indicated re- 
cently that there are three such questions 
on which all good citizens should agree— 
reciprocity, reform of our banking system, 
to prevent the recurrence of financial panics, 
and international peace. 


The Jackson Memorial Hospital at Mouk- 
den, Manchuria, named in honor of the 
young English doctor who lost his life from 
plague, is nearing completion, and a Jackson 
Memorial Chair in Moukden Medical Col- 


| lege is to be endowed as a further recogni- 


tion of his heroie service. 


AID DIGESTION by takin pad hl guy ae act 
ets. 5 rug- 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN Board OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 


FornIGN MISSIONS. Con tional House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, urer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 


g 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-secon = 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. age 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W 

berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all co dence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tum CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in bale churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Socrmry (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton. 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregationai House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 

Tre CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PuRLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rey. William pie e DD. 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools. and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is ae from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S&S. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Top CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special ts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presti- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SpAMAN’S Fripnp Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and es fest mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from echurehes and in- 
divduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All a gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
preven Room 609 Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, established by the Mass. General Con- | 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. les B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MIN AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and viduals, 
1207. Columbas Ave. | Oeiaeanainae Apply 

5 ‘columbus Ave. Ae 
for aid to F. B. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Inco . Its ob- 


ject is the establishment an t of Evan- 

gelical Congregations) Churches j 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

Rutan, Pres.; C. EB. a Treas, 

Norton, See., 432 Tremont Building, I 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
: : Calls 


APPLEMAN, Hiram H., Marseilles, Ill., to Am- 
boy. Accepts. 

Brave, Harry A., Franklin, Ct., to Pomfret. 
Accepts. 

CiLown, CLInrON W., (Ref.), New York City, 
to Indian Valley, Ida. Accepts. 

Davins, JOHN W., Oak Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Leavitt Street, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

Duncan, CALYIN W., Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
Colorado City, Col. Accepts. 

HAaTon, SAMUEL, First and Second, Crown 
Point, N. Y., to Moores (Presb.). Accepts. 

HAMBLIN, CHAS. R., W. Bloomfield, N. Y., to 


McAuley Mission, New York, N. Y. De- 
clines. 
Kyieut, H. F. (Meth.), Colorado, to New 


Plymouth, Ida. Accepts and is at work. 
Lorp, ORLANDO M., Antrim, N. H.; to New Ips- 
wich. Accepts. 
McLean, J. A. H., Seward, Ill., to Berea, Day- 
enport, Io. Accepts. 
Myers, N. J., Hammond, 
Denver, Col., 

RICHARDSON, Jos. B., McKeesport, Pa., not 
called to First, Chicago, Ill., but to Wauke- 
gan, Ill. Accepts. 

SHOENFELD, FruD’K W., Plymouth, Dodgeville, 
Wis., to Edgarton. Accepts. 

StronG, Davip H., Williamstown, Vt., accepts 
eall to Milton. 

SwisHprR, RAyMonpD C., Vermilion, O., to Peca- 
tonica, Ill. Declines. 

WILLIAMS, E. Ruys, Susquehanna, 
Plymouth, Buffalo, N. Y. Accepts. 

Wooprin, Harpy, Lake Charles, La., to.be gen- 
eral missionary for the American Sunday 
School Union in Ohio not in Western Penn- 


Ind., to Pilgrim, 


Pa., to 


sylvania and New York. Accepts. 
Resignations 

BuraDLy, Harry A., Franklin, Ct. 

Cunvis, Ernust C., New Windsor, Ill., to take 
effect Sept. 26. 

Davins, JoHN W., Oak Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

HEATON, SAMUEL, First and Second, Crown 
Point, N.Y: 


FARRINGION, FRANK F., Somonauk, III. 
FisHER, EDWIN C., Plymouth, Hartford, Ct. 
_ Houpyn, SAMunL, Hastern Avenue, Springfield, 
Mass. 
Sawywpr, H. L., Sherrard, I1l. 
Strone, Davip H., Williamstown and EH. Brook- 
field, Vt., after eleven years’ service. 


Dismission 
Tarr, JAS. J. G., dis., Lanesville, Gloucester, 
Mass., July 12. 


Deaths 


ABBOTT—In Andover, Mass., at the old Ab- 
bot homestead, July 19, Hannah Abbott, 
aged 85 yrs. 

With ears unstopped, with feet untram- 
-meled, in the fullness of youth and strength 
she serves once more, but in the heavenly 
home. 


HOWE—In Newburyport, Mass., July 28, Fran- 
eis Augustine Howe, M.D., aged 84 yrs., 
3 mos. For many years deacon in the Belle- 
ville Congregational Church. A _ ‘beloved 
physician.” 


OXNARD—In Portland, Me., July 25, Mrs. 
Sara Ilsley Oxnard, wife of Edward P., 
aged 81 yrs. and 6 mos. She gently fell 
asleep. She was the last surviving charter 
member of the State Street Church. 


» ABBY KINSMAN MARSHALL 


At noon, on Wednesday, May 3, 1911, Mrs. 
‘Abby Kinsman Marshall passed quietly to her 
rest after an illness of nearly a year, suffer- 
ing much, but never complaining and remain- 
ing hopeful and cheerful to the end. She was 
born in Ipswich, Mass., on Oct. 9, 1831. She 
attended the Ipswich Female Seminary, and 
"at the age of seventeen began to teach, hold- 
) ing positions in Hamilton, Rowley, Ipswich 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


and Wssex. At the age of twenty-eight she 
married Joseph Marshall of Hssex. Of a quiet, 
home-loving and unselfish nature, she was 
most loved and appreciated by those with 
whom she was most intimately associated. 
The Congregationalist. and other religious 
papers were her constant companions and she 
read them with much interest, almost to the 
last. She united with the South Church, Ips- 
wich, in middle life, and was a faithful and de- 
voted member always. Her life was a blessing 
to those around her. 

Funeral services were held at the church, 
and were conducted by Rev. T. Frank Waters, 
for nearly thirty years its pastor. Her hus- 
band, one sister, a daughter and four grand- 
children are left to bless her memory and 
profit by her example. 


CAROLINE AUGUSTA FABENS 


The death of Miss Caroline Augusta Fabens 
of Salem, Mass., in her eighty-eighth year 
marks the close of a long Christian life of use- 
fulmess. To the last she conversed on the 
topics of the day or had read to her from 
some historical, biographical or religious work 


displaying always remarkable insight and 
judgment. 
Her whole life was bound up with the 


Crombie Street Church, of which her parents 
with a few others were the nucleus of its or- 
ganization. 

The good influence which emanated from 
her peaceful room extended from one end of 
our land to the other, as those who consciously 
or unconsciously molded thereby removed from 
Salem to lead a more strenuous life in New York 
City or the far West. With her old-fashioned 
ideas of religion and piety her life was an in- 
spiration, and goes far to prove the worth of 
religion. 

It was eminently fitting that such a life 
should be crowned with a peaceful death and 
blessed welcome to her heavenly home. 

H. E. F. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich., tenth annual program, July 26— 
Aug. 16. 

Youne Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RELI- 
GIoUS WORK CONFERENC®, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Aug. 1-15. 

LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 

YouNG PEOPLH’s MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 4-14. 

GENERAL CONFDRENCH OF CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS, Northfield, Mass., Aug. 4-20. 

SumMMpr ScHooL or METHODS FOR SUNDAY 


ScHooL WorkeErRS, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
7-18. 


YouNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

YounGa Propun’s MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 


Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 


‘BIBL Stupy. COURSHS AND SPHCIAL LECTURES, 


Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 

NatTionaL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WoRKERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24. 
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HOME-MADE BREAD 


from this flour appeals to the eye and 
the appetite. ‘‘ There is health in every 
loaf.” Ask your Grocer for Franklin 
Mills Flour. 
We will mail you a valuable Prize 
Recipe for Raisin Bread upon request. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY 
EASY, QUICK, SURE. How 
they do sell. J. H. Barrett, Ark., 
ordered 1, then 12, then 25 (profit 
#114). A. B. Verrett, La. ‘“‘I sold 
8 this day” (profit $24). J.T. Peay, 
N.C. “Been out 2 days, sold 12” 
(profit $36). F, S. Wishart, N. C. 
“Ttook 4 orders before 9 ‘o’clock 
without leaving my room; I have 
taken 8 orders in 3} hours; my wife 
says she never saw clothes bleached 
E. M. Phillips, Tenn. Ordered 1, then 
12, then 18, 100 since; says ‘*Giving satisfaction.’ 

ly 2 sales a day is $36 a THE 
EASY WAY WASHER has no cogs, wheels, or rubbing 
boards; under the shield at the bottom is a space where 
steam is made; dirt disselved and loosened IN ALL 
GARMENTS AT SAME TIME; dirt drops to the bottom or 
comes off in the rinse. No chemicals—use soap. ‘* The 
clothes were on the stove WASHING THEMSELVES 
while I was washing dishes.” Mrs. M. A. Brooks, S. D. 
“Done 2 weeks’ dirty washing in 45 minutes without 
rubbing.” Frank E. Post, pa. “Did a week’s dirty 
washing in 30 minutes.” Mrs. Cora J, Brown, Ky. 
Washes fine laces, curtains, etc. Price #6. Weight 12 
lbs. Not sold in stores. FREE 8 MILE offer. 
Send postal today. Harrison Manufacturing Co., 1743 Har- 
rison Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
male COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s............. $2,823 ,450.84 


Ral HState decides evesacicccsceccveccerens 1,150,000.00 
United States Bonds... Ree esa sea aaee ss 432,750.00 
State and City Bonds..........::eseceseeree 5,727,166.00 
Railroad BOndsS.......s0eseccacceccreevesees- 6,498,410.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds.. 4,500.00 
Railroad Stocks........ 8,574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks...... 1,745,200.00 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 482,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, bei bey 
Real Estate .....0cccscsecccccserssasnases 48,300.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042,261.79 


830,178,913.63 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash) Capitals vic saisasasascecsslesseweveiadee $ 8,000,000.00+ 


Reserve Premium Fund... . 11,645,873.00 
Reserve for LOSS@S...........+--seesesers 1,168,815.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

claims ......... 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts du 

and unpaid .... 100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflag: Ss 1,500.000,00+ 
Surplus over contingencies an 

bilities including capital...,......... 12,329,618.18+ 

$30,1'78,913.63 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
Hi) $16,829,613.18+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY .J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


650 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


EXPOSITIONS OF 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


IS NOW COMPLETE 


Sth» Series Ready 


Splendid Volumes 


CONTENTS OF 5th SERIES (8 VOLS.) $10 NET 


1. I and II Corinthians 

2. Ephesians 

3. Galatians and Philippians 
4. Colossians to Timothy 


At last this wonderful work is complete and its 
32 volumes, series by series, are at your service. It 
is thus made possible to have the thought of Dr. 
Maclaren shine straight and without vain search 
on ANY particular verse or chapter under consid- 
eration at ANY moment. 


BY ALEXANDER 


THE AUTHOR 


MOST FAMOUS OF EXPOSITORS 


Dr. Alexander Mac- 
laren, has_ devoted 
fifty years of his life to 
expository work on the 
Bible. From time _ to 
time fragmentary por- 
tions of his work have 
been published. 


NEVER BEFORE COMPLETE 


Leisure has now been 
granted to publish a The Gospel of St. Mark, Vol. I (Chapters 
complete work on_ the I-VIII). 
entire Bible. From Gen- The Gospel of St. Mark, Vol. II (Chap- 
esis to Revelation each ters VIII-XVI). 
book has turned upon it . The Books of Exodus, Leviticus and 
the vivifying light of Numbers. 

Dr. Maclaren’s intellect 
set forth- in a_ style 
which charms and _ in- 
structs simultaneously. The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II (Chap- 


oR ; ters to end), 
FOR THIS WORKZEXCLUSIVELY The Gospel of St. John, Vol. I (Chapters 
Dr. Maclaren placed = i 
The Gospel of St. John, Vol. II (Chapters 
IX-XIV). 


The Book of Genesis. 

The Book of Isaiah (Chapters I—XLVIII). 

The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vol, I (Chap- 
ters I-VIII). 


at the disposal of the 
editor, Rev. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, LL. D., edi- 
tor of “The Expositor’s 
Bible,” the whole series 
of manuscripts prepared 
by him for the pulpit. In 
addition, many hundreds 
of expositions published 
in periodicals and not 
reprinted have been 
drawn upon; but the 
greater part appears for 
the first time in book 


The Book of Psalms, Vol. I. 
The Book of Psalms, Vol. II. 


First and Second Corinthians. 
Ephesians. 
Galatians and Philippians. 


form av@each) paga hus Colossians to Timothy. 


been submitted to the 
careful revision of Dr. 
Maclaren. 


CONTENTS OF EACH SERIES 


Contents of the First Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


Contents of the Second Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


Ezekiel, Daniel and the Minor Prophets. 
Contents of the Fifth Series, Eight Volumes, $10. 


SOLD ONLY IN SERIES 


. II Timothy, Titus, Philemon 


Hebrews, James 
I and II Peter, I John | 
II and III John, Jude and Revelation 


Think for a moment on the work YOU have to 
do. Could there be a greater single help than the 
volumes of this wonderful last series? Are not these 
the subjects more studied by you than any other? 

Read this circular through and decide. 


MACLAREN, D.D. 


THE BOOKS 


MARVELS OF BOOKMAKING 


The task of gathering 
and collating Fes fou 
er 

The Gospel of St, Matthew, Vol. II] into this series has been 
(Chapters IX-XVII). under way for eight 

5. The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vol. III years. The expense is 
(Chavises XVIII-XXVIII). enormous, but. we. guar- 

. The teen oo. Chapters a ATitaanTnie TaeEs do: De 

emiah, 

one patagcaet AN ORNAMENT TO ANY LIBRARY 
Each. set contains 
4. The Books of peut S ee Joshua, large octavo volumes 
udges, Ruth and I Samuel. magnificently bound in 


ONAN 


5. Second Book of Samuel, First Book of red buckram cloth, 
Kings, Second Book of Kings (to printed in special type 
Chapter VII). 

6. The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. 1 (Chap- 
ters I-XIII). 


Contents of the Third Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


of unique and beautiful 
face and on_ specially 
imported English feath- 
erweight. paper. 


4. The Gospel of St. John, Vol. III (Chap- HOW SPLENDID THE SET 
ters XV-XXI). appears is shown by the 

5. The Second Baa ‘of Kings (from Chap- picture of the last series 
ter VIII), The Books of Chronicles, on the inner side of this 
Ezra, Nehemiah. circular.- Every -element 

6. The Books of Esther, Job, Proverbs and of good bookmaking con- 
Ecclesiastes, tributes its share to the 


Contents of the Fourth Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. general effect of this 


beautiful set. The en- 
4. The Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. I. tire work is now com- 
5. The Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. II. plete and is offered at 
6. The Epistle to the Romans. the low price quoted be- 
low. Volumes are_ not 
sold ig aah Ever. 
5. Timothy, Titus, Philemon. age of the entire wor 
Hebrews, James. has been prepared (ex- 
First and Second Peter, First John. cept part of the last vol. 
Second and Third John, Jude, Revela- | ume). by Dr. Maclaren 
tion. himself, with the advice 
of Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll as an additional! 
help. 


THE PLAN OF SALE 


UNPRECEDENTED PRICE 


It has been the constant aim of the publishers, while in every way keeping the standard of the set at the highest level, so t 
regulate thefprice that it should be within the means of every reader. Unde ordinary conditions this set could in no case be sol 


for less than $1.75 per volume. 


ENDORSING IT HEARTILY WE OFFER IT AS FOLLOWS: 


The Fifth and Last Series 10 
Eight Volumes 


All the other Series, Six 
Volumes per Series $7 .50 


Carriage is in every case extra 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


for which I enclose. “. 
The Cost of Carriage is not included 


_, charge my account 


Name 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me Expositions of Holy Scripture, by Alexander Maclaren, 


120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicag 


FiFTH SERIES, Svols. - Sic 
Entire Set Complete, 32 vols. $4¢ 
First Series, Gvols. + = = $7.56 
Second Series, 6 vols. «  \. - $7.56 
Third Series, G vols. - + = $7.5 
Fourth Series, G vols. + + += §$7.5( 


Town_ 


#= Re State 


Send by EE. or Freight 
To lessen cost of carriage order from your nearest depository 


*Btéoct Address _ eee 
Draw your pen through Series not wante 


( 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SCUPPING SCHOOL 


See article by Miss Hopkins 


Boston : 
= Chicago. ; 


Y 


THE CONCRECGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA 


Mills College | 


The Only Woman’s College on the 
Pacific Coast Exclusively 
for Young Women 


Located among the beautiful hills near’ 


Oakland, California, close to San Francisco 
and the great Universities of the West. 
Full collegiate course leading to degree. 
Entrance and graduation requirements 
equivalent to those of Stanford and ,Uni- 
versity of California. Training fits students 
for teaching regular lines of academic work, 
and offers special advantages for music, art, 
library study and home economics. Well 
equipped laboratories for science. Special 
attention to health of students. Modern 
gymnasium thoroughly equipped. Outdoor 
life and amusements in the ideal California 
climate. 
Pacific Coast. 
For Catalogue, Address President Luella Clay 
Carson, LL. D., Mills College P. O., California. 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 
Claremont, Cal. 


POMONA COLLEGE cericssis 


Character—Scholarship—Health. 

A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 
College. 

THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or individuals. Address The Manager. 


MARYLAND 


A Distinctly Original School for American Girls 
Located in a charming and romantic park. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the study of Washington. Send for book. 


National Park Seminary 
Box R, Forest Glen, Md., (Suburbs of Washington, D. C.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H._ High elevation in the New 
Hampshire Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Manualtraining. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. Gymnasium. Atbletic 
field. Endowment permits cost of $200. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


Exceptional School Proposition 


For the right man, preferably with some capital to in- 
vest in a well-established school for boys in a very desir- 
able New England town. A man looking for settled 
position to be interested in development of the school 
preferred. Sale on favorable terms will be considered 
if experience, capital, and following promise further 
success of the school. Conditions make early arrange- 
ments desirable. 
Congregationalist, 38, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOLARSHIP. voeeure fellesley, Mount Holyoke, 


Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 


offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New | 


England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. 


“THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. .Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. See’y. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Alumnae in every city on the | 


Address School Proposition, care Zhe | 
woe desiring to prepare for | 


Write for particulars. | 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. | 


education causing you anxious thought? 


he has been in your charge I shall 


fally realized.”’ 


every day. 


learned the truths and meaning of sex, 


and submergence. The individuality is 


reached his fourteenth birthday. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Is Your Young Son’s 


That father could write such a letter because the boy has acquired a sense of 
responsibility in the regular discharge of certain duties outside the school routine not 
named in catalogues, and because he and his companions are doing the same thin 
It could be written because he has learned respect for authority, an 
obedience without immediate supervision, and is one of a group of boys who know 
| that they bear a good name in the countryside for manly conduct; because he has 


vicious undercurrent; and because he has learned how to receive a regular income, 
how to spend it and save it, how to keep his accounts and be a guardian of other 
boys, and to stand’ financially solvent in his little world. 

Under many conditions this boy is merely a unit in a group, and yet the life is 
that of a family numerically small enough to make him also an individual of impor- 
tance under other conditions, and to adjust in him the nice balance between egotism 


relations everywhere and by the possession of an attractive single b 
I should like you to read the little book which impressed that father. 
The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; no one may enter after he has 


So three years ago was that of a son whose 


father was exceedingly anxious, and has now written this letter: 


, ‘Ifthe boy’s development Drogresses as favorably in his next school as it has while 
e extremely well pleased. . . . | value fully as much 

what my boy has gained under your direction in his personal conduct and general char- 
acter as I do what he has got out of his books 
It is a great pleasure for me to be able to say that the expectations that I formed after 
reading your booklet that my boy would be greatly benefited at your school have been 


and daily shares a schoolboy life with no 


expressed for him partly by his personal 


room. 


FREDERICK S. Curtis, Master. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Master. 


professors. Fall term opens Oct.11. Address 


The Gordon School, Boston, Masdaetanactts 


This well-known school, now under the care of The Newton Theological Institution, offers to Christian 
young men and women, free of charge, a two years’ 


training for Christian work. An able faculty; eleven 
Rev. N. R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 


Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, tum 
to the Edurational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 


where are advertised the best 


Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


_Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


30 Miles from Boston 
For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 


77th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
| Certificatesto College. Adyanced courses to school 
graduates and others. Artand Music. Ample 
4 buildings. Gymnasium, All sports. Catalogue 
nd views. . 


| Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., Pres. 


i 


MASSAOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


| ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 28 miles from Boston. 


Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


| MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowments, all 
the advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a al 
voltege certificate. usic, Extensive campus. ve 
| build nes. Athletic field. Gymnasium. ucational. 
Write for catalogue. H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A College Preparatory School for girls. 
17 milesfrom Boston. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIR Boston, Mass. 
43 St. James St., Roxbury. A city school with country 
advantages. 

MRS. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
if » SON, A.B. 

r|Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A. B. 


Lerineipats 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SRecommends teachers to colleges, public and private 

‘Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0, PRATT, Manager. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


|| Chicago Theological Seminary 


|| offers varied courses for college men; 

trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 

| gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 
maintains close relationships with our 

| churches of the Middle West. 

O. S. Davis, President 

20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Valuable University advantages free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination. 
Location, climate unexcelled. Opens August 
23, 1911. Address: J. K. McLnan, Pres., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


y 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDACOCY 
Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
oe seminaries. 


ge ee Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
tions in ali kinds of church, Sunday school and 
Piiseton work. 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 
Demand for graduates greater than supply. 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM IN ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. . 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


jog CONNEOTIOUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B, D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


| A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


ea PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 
si and omtionc mey. 

tudent self-support entirely possible. Ample city 
Ano work poe senienuy near. Broad elective 
courses for B. D . _Close comradeship with 
j astrong friendly Faculty, For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to thi 
Junior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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PROCS 


' gether. 


The Tonic of the Spoken Word 


EH who comes to the worship of the congrega- 

tion for refreshment is well within his rights. 

But he who seeks refreshment in worship for 
its own sake merely has missed the opportunity and 
meaning of the hour. Worship for the Christian is 
a,.tonic, not an opiate. It brings rest and refresh- 
ment, but in order to a renewed activity. 

The preaching men like best is that which incites 
them to strong feeling and following action. It, 
too, is a means to an end—the end of getting the 
hearers to act upon the conviction and beliefs of 
the hour and of their own hearts. The world is full 
of latent goodness, kindness, ability for service to 
God and to our fellows. The business of the preacher 
is to turn these latent possibilities of the listener to 
active taking part in the work of the hour. He up- 
lifts, in order to persuade. If he sends men home 
merely to remember an experience of pleasing excite- 
ment the sermon is so far forth a failure. 

The great sermons of the world have been strong 
in this incitive and incentive quality. There was that 
sermon Peter preached under control and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. When 
he. ceased to speak his strangely assorted congrega- 
tion, gathered from the ends of the Roman world, 
“were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter 
and the rest of the apostles, Brethren, what shall 
we'do?” 

Peter was ready for them. He had something 
for them to do and to do at once. Might it not be 
well if modern preachers would sometimes ask them- 
selves, “Suppose my sermon is honored by the ques- 
tion from some interested heart, ‘What shall I do? 
have I any work to ask of him?” 

If this strengthening and incentive quality is to 
be a part of the worship and the preaching in our 
churches certain qualities and moods of the preacher 
must earefully be held in check or ruled out alto- 
He must himself be a man of cheerful 
faith; he has no right to discourage his congrega- 
tion. When a good woman says, “I really dread 
going to church because my pastor mourns perpet- 
ually over the troubles and discouragements of the 
work,” there is something wrong with both the 
preaching and the preacher. When a thoughtful 
man says that he sometimes stays away from church 
because the minister devotes his time to stating and 
discussing doubts, and gives him the idea that the 
future of Christianity is exceedingly problematical, 
that minister has for the moment mistaken his vo- 
cation. Doubts are for the study, discouragements 
are for the place of private prayer, the confident 
appeal to the experience of faith and the clear call 
to duty are the privilege of the pulpit. 


So, too, mere aimless rhetoric and _ poetical 
imagination are out of place’ when the preacher 
comes to bring the water of life to thirsty souls. 
Rare is the speaker who can compete in power of 
entertainment with the professional entertainers of 
the theater and the lecture platform. At best it is 
acting out of character. Nor does the common mood 
of worshipers ask to be entertained. The other mood, 
of earnestness, is the appropriate and attractive 
quality. The preacher who has no urgency in 
thought and appeal will produce no tonic effect upon 
the listeners. If the church, in its worship and its 
teaching, stops short with itself and has no mes- 
sage of incitement, it is the most useless thing on 
earth. 


The possibility of mere vapid and empty appeal 
must, of course, be considered. A clever parrot 
might be trained to repeat good words over and 
over again. We have never sympathized with that 
man who devoted his life to painting appeals to 
repent and Scripture passages on the rocks and 
fences. We do not think that the ability to repeat 
evangelistic sermons over and over, each time in a 
new place, is necessary proof of ministerial capacity. 
The preacher must be himself a growing man if he 
expects his congregation to grow. Men want the 
messenger of God to give his deepest thought to 
the form and substance of. the sermon. 


Let the preacher first of all think of himself as 
a messenger and then drop the thought of self com- 
pletely out of sight. Let him be sure his message 
aims to help the congregation to higher thoughts 
in a more effective life of service. Let him dip deep 
into the well of God and offer refreshment and in- 
citement from that fountain of strength and sweet- 
ness, and he will find a response in the hearts of his 
hearers. 

The time has come when the disciples of Jesus 
cannot do their work unless they join together in 
a courageous ministry to men in the name of the 
Father of all and of: his Son, through whom we 
know assuredly that he is our Father. One chief 
purpose of the pulpit is to call and hearten us to 
find and take our part in work. This is no age for 
soothing words—no time for a ministry of discour- 
agement. When the tone of whining comes into the 
public addresses of a minister, his influence is near 
its end. When men go forth from worship with no 
incitement to action the sermon has failed. We 
need the tonic of a great and courageous faith to 
make our pulpits centers of influence for the tasks 
of brotherhood and witness that cry out all around 
us for fulfillment. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, August 14 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Peace Treaties 


The peace treaties go to the Senate for confirmation. Presi- 
dent Taft, addressing the Mountain Lake Park Chautauqua in 
Maryland, makes an appeal to public sentiment in behalf of their 
confirmation; also of the proposed treaties with Nicaraugua and 
Honduras, which he says are of more immediate benefit to our 
national interests. Ratification during this session is made im- 
possible by the Foreign Relations Committee, which cuts out 
the paragraph conferring power on a joint commission to deter- 
mine whether a difference should be submitted to arbitration. 


Government Investigation 


The House Steel Trust Investigating Committee continues in- 
quiries with reference to the panic of 1907. George W. Perkins, 
then of J. P. Morgan & Co., testifies that he advised 
Secretary of the Treasury Cortelyou to relieve the panic by per- 
mitting the railroads to discriminate by furnishing cars for 
transportation of grain and other commodities, and that a reply 
from Washington was in approval. Perkins denies that the 
panic was started to ruin banks, and opposes efforts to dissolve 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


Statehood Resolution 


Both Houses of Congress pass the resolution providing for 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico to statehood, so approving 
the claim of the people in Arizona to say whether or not their 
constitution shall provide for the recall of judges. 


Airship Maneuvres of Navy 
The maneuyres of the United States warships off the Massa- 


chusetts coast include practice with airships as auxiliary to the ’ 


water craft. 
IN OTHER LANDS 


British Parliamentary Affairs 


The Commons, by a strict coalition majority, reject the motion 
of censure moved by Mr. Balfour on Premier Asquith for abus- 
ing the ministerial rights of advising the king. The House of 


Lords, by seventeen majority, withdraws opposition to the veto 
bill. Nine bishops vote in approval of the bill and two against 
it. The great majority of the Unionist peers refrain from voting. 


The English Goods-Handling Strike 


London is for a week in a state of siege owing to the strike 
of the men who unload and handle goods. Supplies fail, prices 
go up and the army is called in to protect those who are willing 
to work. In Liverpool the mob grows violent, houses are burned, 


forty, police are injured and several citizens killed. A general 


strike is threatened. 


Illness of the Pope 


The illness of the pope causes uneasiness. The need of a 
change of climate brings up serious talk of removing him from 
the Vatican, and the Italian government promises that he shall 
have all the honors of a sovereign as he travels. 


Liquor. Peril in South Africa 


The sale of liquor to the natives in South Africa has led to 
such serious conditions that official steps are being taken to 


secure action through the British Foreign Office. The enormous 
amount of liquor consumed comes chiefly from Germany. 


The Zionists 


The Zionist Congress of Jews who aim to recolonize the Holy 
Land meets in Basel. It promises loyalty on behalf of Jewish 
settlers to the sultan, who responds with a message of praise. 


The Death Roll 


William Pierce Frye, United States senator from Maine for 
thirty years, succeeding James G. Blaine. He was president 
pro tem of the Senate fourteen years, and the senator longest in 
consecutive service——John W. Gates, wealthy American specu- 
lator.—Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, author of “Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother.”——Gen. Alvred B. Nettleton of Chicago, soldier 
of the Civil War, managing editor of the “Philadelphia Inquirer,” 


founder of the “Minneapolis Tribune,” from 1890 to 1893 Assistant 


Secretary of 
painter. 


the 


Treasury. Josef Israels, famous Dutch 


Comment on Current Events 


The Protest against the Astor—Force Marriage 


The indignation so general throughout the country over: 


the announcement of the engagement of Colonel Astor of New 
York City to Miss Madeline Force is a gratifying indication 
of the essential soundness of public opinion on fundamental 
moral issues. It is also an indication of the increasing 
disposition to hold possessors of great wealth responsible 
not only for methods employed in accumulating and using 
their fortunes, but for the way in which they order their 
private lives and for the example which they set. Had 
anything like this happened among the so-called middle or 
lower classes it would have attracted little attention; but 
when the heir of the Astor millions and a member of one 
of the most exclusive families in New York City, himself 
past middle life and divorced from his first wife for the 
only crime which in New York state permits legal separation, 
offers his stained and unrepentant life to a girl of eighteen 
and is accepted, her own social ambitions and those of 
her mother apparently deciding the question, the moral sense 
of the nation cries out in protest. The Hpiscopal church, 
with which both families are said to be allied, has expressed 
first through the bold pulpit utterances of Rev. George O. 
Richmond of Philadelphia and later through strong utter- 
ances on the part of such leaders as Dr. Manning of Trinity, 
Bishops Greer, Doane, Lawrence, Perry and others, its un- 
willingness to have any of its rectors sanction the proposed 
marriage. 


ad 


The Moral Issues Involved 

The parties to this proposed marriage themselves may 
profess to be indifferent to criticism and find some way to 
consummate their purposes, but we believe that Colonel 
Astor himself will realize some day, if he does not now, that 
a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches and 
the key to the highest social circles. He may persist, as did 
William ©. Corey, but his name like that of the steel trust 
magnate will be forever tarnished. As for the young woman 
herself something may be pardoned on the ground of im- 


maturity and parental influence, but she had evidently had 
good instruction in the school which she has attended, for 
its head writes to the New York Hvening Post thanking the 
editor for its editorial in regard to “the selling of daughters 
to worthless inheritors of wealth or rank.” She goes on to 
say: “Many schools in our country are earnestly and fear- 
lessly trying to develop in their students the virtues that it 
seems impossible to graft upon the character of some of their 
parents. One of the most pathetic results that a faithful 
teacher occasionally sees (one is grateful that it occurs so 
seldom) is the deterioration that comes to a young woman 
after she has been for some time in the worldly environment 
of her mother.” We wish that all who join in this righteous 
clamor against the proposed marriage would at the same 
time seriously consider whether their own homes may be 
partially undoing the good work of the schools which their 
children attend. 


5 ad 


The Peace Treaties 

The Senate committee in charge of the peace treaty with 
Great Britain had its knife ready and promptly inserted it at 
the most fatal spot. The third article is the life of the treaty, 
and without it no real advance is made. It provides that at 
the close of a preliminary period of diplomatic endeavor to 
settle a difficulty, an appeal to The Hague shall result‘in the 
creation of a commission of equal numbers from the citizens 
of each nation which shall settle. the trouble if possible, or de- 
termine whether it shall be arbitrated. Arbitration is the last 
resort, the whole atm of the treaty is to keep disputed points, if 
possible, within the circle of the two nations; and the com- 
mission is to be an extension of the consultations of diplo- 
macy with judicial authority on that one point, 
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The Senate and the British Ambassador 


The Senate is jealous of its constitutional authority. It: 
also resents criticisms upon its use of that authority. There- 
fore the effort to forward the cause of peace by establishing a ; 
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method of avoiding international explosions and beginning a 
period of widening international law must unceremoniously be 
turned out of doors. We have seen of late nothing ‘more child- 
ish than the quotations by senators of comments on the his- 
tory of the senatorial treatment of treaties in Mr. Bryce's 
“American Commonwealth” as a reason for refusing to listen 
to.a proposed treaty in the shaping of which Mr. Bryce, as 
British ambassador, had a hand. Is the Senate of the United 
States really as parochial and petty-minded as this? Mr. 
Bryce said: ‘For ratification a vote of two-thirds the senators 
present is required. This gives great power to a vexatious 
minority, and increases the dangers evidenced by several in- 
cidents in the history of the Union, that the Senate or a fac- 
| tion in it may deal with foreign policy in a narrow, sectional, 
| j électioneering spirit indifferent to foreign affairs and so little 
4 skilled in judging of them that offenses of the kind I have 
‘ described may be committed with practical impunity.” The 
ni action of the Senate committee and the talk of senators in- 
" ¢lines us to believe that this criticism is just. The issue is 
plain. Shall the jealousy of senators, the race prejudices 
descended from ancient hates and the admiration for war set 
back the peace movement of the most advanced nations? We 
think the President is safe, in this matter, in appealing from 
the envious parochialism of the Senate to the public opinion 
; of the nation. 
t & 
* The Lot of the Pastor versus that of the Missionary 
A The article in Hampton’s for August, What is to Become 
; of the Preacher? is a curious’ mixture of good sense, mis- 
leading assertions and specious argumentation. It contrasts 
the pinched condition of many a minister in the homeland 
-with the comparative ease and comfort that have come into 
the life of many missionaries today in foreign lands. To 
what denomination the writer, Dr. Thomas BH. Green, belongs 
we can only guess; but if he had any real knowledge of 
the actual workings of our missionary societies he would 
s not give currency to the long-exploded slander that for every 
dollar contributed to foreign missions one-half is spent for 
administrative and distributing purposes. Six per cent. would 
ch, be nearer the truth, though the amount varies with differ- 
ent organizations. But the giver to foreign missions today 
may be sure that only a small fraction of his contribution 
is consumed in the necessary expenses ‘of handling it and 
making it effective in the field. Our author also overdraws 
the picture of the average missionary’s environment today. 
He does have servants, to be sure, in India, China and Japan, 
and he is reasonably well compensated, to the credit of his 
supporters be it said, though salaries, instead of averaging 
$1,500 and upwards, as Dr. Green asserts, as a rule do not 
reach two-thirds that sum 3; some provision is usually made for 
his children and for his old age, but any one who sees the 
missionaries as they come and go on furlough, or who visits 
them in Japan, China, India or elsewhere realizes that as a 
‘body of persons they spend on themselves only that which 
is essential for the maintenance of physical and mental vigor. 
Hardly a man among them lapses into the easy-going, luxu- 
- rious life that so often characterizes the American or Buro- 
=! pean who takes up his residence in the Orient. Moreover, 
the days of self-sacrifice, heroism and even of. martyrdom 
on the foreign field are not all in the past, as witness the 
recent offerings of human life in China and Turkey. ‘Read 
Secretary Barton’s article on another page for a view of 
the foreign missionary work as a whole. That will correct 
this superficial magazine article. 


* 


_._- The Real Point of the Situation 
The writer of the article in Hampton’s is on surer ground 
when he paints the situation at home. His description of 
the Wisconsin town of 2,700 inhabitants with thirteen reli- 
gious organizations and small ministerial salaries chronically 
overdue can be duplicated time and again the country over. 
His portrayal of discouraged ministers and equally dis- 
couraged ministers’ wives is altogether too ‘true to life. His 
satirical setting forth of the indifference of some rich people 
nominally connected with the church to the economies and 
), hardships of the minister’s life is not wholly imaginary. 
But the particular factor that makes work in the homeland 
often harder than on the foreign field is the painful sense 
of limitation in opportunity, owing to overlapping and over- 
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churehing and lack of co-ordination of Christian forces. If 
we should pick out at random a hundred missionaries and 
a hundred pastors at home, we believe the average of con- 
tentment and hopefulness in the former group would far 
exceed that of the latter. And one reason would be that 
the missionaries feel that they have a freer and a larger 
field. We cannot make the service of Christ in the ministry 
anywhere in the world today an easy task, and we would 
not if we could; but much can be done and ought to be 
done speedily to remove handicaps that impede the progress 
of Christianity here at home, and which make the life of 
Christ’s ambassadors unnecessarily burdensome. 


& 


The Death of Senator Frye 

The passing of Senator Frye removes one of the last of the 
elder statesmen who have helped to make the laws of this 
country for a generation. Meantime, he has strongly con- 
nected the Maine of today with the Maine of Blaine and 
Hamlin. Hale followed Hamlin in the United States Sen- 
ate and Frye took Blaine’s seat. Thus for many years 
his state has had an honored and conspicuous share in 
national leadership. Only a few months have passed 
since Hale retired, and as a result two old war horses 
of the Republican party are succeeded by two Demo- 
crats. William Pierce Frye was born in Lewiston. Me., 
eighty-one years ago. He graduated from Bowdoin in 1850, 
practiced law, held numerous political offices, and after ten 
years in the National House served thirty years in the Senate. 
Since 1896 he was president pro tem until he resigned that 
position last spring. He was a scholar, orator and debater. 
His chief interest was in foreign relations and the protective 
tariff, which he upheld as especially beneficial to American 
wage-earners. He also was a strong supporter of the mer- 
chant marine. The Senator took.pride in his service upon 
the Spanish Treaty Commission after the war with Spain. 
He said that he never used any personal effort to secure 
election and re-election to the Senate. He was one of the 
organizers of Pine Street Congregational Chureh at Lewiston 
in 1854, and remained a member of it until his death. 


ad 


Cotton in the South 

The cotton mills of the South are threatened with a double 
disaster in the drying up of the streams that supply them 
with power and the proposed sweeping reduction of the tariff 
on manufactured goods. If the tariff is reduced for the 
coarser goods made by these mills to a point that will bring 
in active foreign competition, the loss will fall as surely upon 
the South as the North. Some managers, however, will suc- 
ceed in organizing their mills so as to survive and their 
nearness to the cotton fields will help them. The promise of 
a great cotton crop assures us a good basis of export trade, 
for cotton is now much the largest element in the raw mate- 
rials we send abroad. But there will of necessity be an 
element of uncertainty about the market for manufactured 
cotton, which is reflected in the long “vacations” ruling in 
such a cotton manufacturing center as Fall River, Mass., and 
elsewhere in New England by the closing or short-time work- 
ing of mills. As manufacturing grows in the South, the 
corresponding growth of political opinion favorable to its 
protection is well assured; and this is another element that 


‘points toward a realignment of parties in the near future. 


Senator Lodge made the point clear in moving to reduce the 
present heavy duties on rice—the culture of which is con- 
fined to the furthest South, It becomes increasingly clear 
that there is no longer a cordial unanimity among the South- 
ern representatives in Congress on any tariff policy. 


am» 


The Hours of Women’s Work 

The results so far of the Illinois statute limiting the hours 
of labor for women to ten hours a day are briefly summed up 
by The Survey. The scope of the law is wide, including state 
and other public institutions and even hospitals. The change 
in the state institutions alone will require the addition of 
300 employés and cost an extra $90,000 a year. The employer 
is made responsible for the enforcement of the law. He must 
not permit or suffer a woman to work more than ten hours 
and must keep a time-book or record showing what hours his 
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women employés work. The law went into operation July 1, 
and its initial effect was to reduce the wages with the hours. 
The elevated railways in Chicago threatened to discharge the 
women altogether, replacing them with men. They now pay 
by the hour and have added the needful supplementary num- 
ber of women to their staff. The law is not immediately 
popular with the workers, who find they are getting a smaller 
day’s wage or with the retail merchants. But the Survey be 
lieves that it will be worth all it costs and that those who 
are its beneficiaries, but at present think themselves its vic- 
tims, will come to see its value. The argument from the point 
of view of the state that its potential mothers should not lower 
their vitality by overwork seems to us to be strongly on the 
side of such a law. 


»* 


The Virgin Birth of Tadpoles and Sea Urchins 

The newspapers are discussing with keen interest reports 
of experiments in the mechanical production of life—as most 
of them report what certain scientists in France have accom- 
plished. The experiments are of deep interest and open up 
a wide field of further study. Two years ago Professor 
Delage of Paris obtained the artificial fecundation of the 
eggs of sea urchins and star fish by exposing them to sea 
water chemically treated and at a certain temperature. The 
creatures he experimented on are low in the scale of animate 
existence, and though the experiment was a complete success 
with a very few individuals, most of the artificially hatched 
broods died early. Now Professor Betaillon of Dijon reports 
that he has succeeded in producing like results with the eggs 
of frogs—at a much higher stage of life. He used mechan- 
ical stimulation and then electricity in place of the ordinary 
fecundation, and succeeded in bringing several of the so- 
treated eggs to the tadpole stage and one to the point where 
the legs of the mature frog had appeared and the tail was 
about to be discarded. All this is most interesting, and we 
hope the experiments will be continued and may add much 
to our knowledge of the limitations and processes of growth. 
But it is all, so far, a long way from that mechanical or 
chemical origination of life on which so many students and 
investigators are bent. What these men have done is to show 
that the male element may sometimes be discarded and re- 
placed by chemical or mechanical action as high up as the 
sphere of the reptiles. But they all begin with constituted 
life, the life of the female. At the beginning of all life, so 
far as we can learn thus far, is life. The indispensability in 
certain cases of the male is what is called in question. We 
do not for a moment think that these researches have any 
necessary bearing on Christian faith, which is a matter of 
personal relations, but we remember with a little quiet 
amusement the scorn which some who will welcome these 
researches as a blow to theology have heaped on the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 
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The Postal Savings Bank in Large Cities 

The experiment of postal savings banks has passed suc- 
cessfully its second and critical stage. The offices recently 
opened in the large cities East and West have met an evi- 
dent want and been largely patronized. A good proportion 
of these first depositors are people of recent residence among 
us, to whom the safety promised by government control 
makes a special appeal. The Italians, for example, have 
been frequently victimized by private banks conducted by 
men of their own race. In Chicago, the busiest place in the 
Federal Building on the opening days was the Postal Bank 
department. Three hundred and fifteen people opened ac- 
counts amounting to $9,421 on the first, and 337 deposited 
$12,160 on the second day. Most of these 652 first patrons 
of Uncle Sam’s savings banks never had a bank account 
before. The postal bank in a big city evidently meets a 
real and long-felt want. 


* 


A Mass of Reparation 

We have failed to see much comment on this side the 
Atlantic on the invitation of the English Bishop of .Hereford 
to his brethren of other than the Hstablished Church to join 
with him in a communion service at the time of the corona- 
tion. We suppose there seems nothing epochal to Americans 
in the fact that Christians of Bishop Percival’s neighborhood 
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should be invited to share the supper of their common Lord. 
But it has made a great stir in England among the self-styled 
“Catholics.” One English rector announced a “mass of rep- 
aration for the dishonor done to our Blessed Lord and his 
Church by the so-called united communion service,” in which 
he purposed “to make some amends to our divine Lord in 
his dear sacrament for the bad communions, though unknow- 
ingly, of those who, at the instigation of an unworthy bishop, 
drew near to that Fountain of all grace.’ We never heard 
of Bathwick, where this rector celebrated mass to console 
Christ for the most Christ-like act of recent English church 
history, much less of the rector; but he must be rather an 
amusing, as well as impertinent and imsubordinate person. 
Yet hundreds of the clergy and laity of the Anglican and 
American Episcopal churches think precisely as he does, And 
these people must be reckoned with in looking toward closer 
relations. What they think he put into these words: “God 
Incarnate founded upon this earth a divine society, bestowed 
upon it the deposit of faith and the gift of infallibility, and 
made membership in it a condition of salvation.” That, as 
the world stands today, is the claim which keeps Christians 
apart. 
# 


The Zionist Congress 

The annual Zionist Congress has been in session in Basel, 
and the reports show a slow but steady gain in member- 
ship. The congress adopted resolutions of loyalty on the part 
of the Jewish settlers and older inhabitants of Palestine to 
the Turkish government, and the Turkish government imme- 
diately responded with its thanks. The steady increase of 
Jewish land-holdings on the sacred soil is resulting in an ex- 
periment of self-support by farming which is of great in- 
terest to the world. The older difficulty, that the Jews of 
Palestine were to so great an extent mere idle pensioners on 
the bounty of their fellow-religionists in Gentile lands, now 
makes a smaller proportion of the whole problem. Jerusalem, 
by majority of citizens, is again a Jewish city, but the propor- 
tion of these parasitic people dependent on the pious gifts of 
others is probably much stronger there than elsewhere. The 
alliance of the sultan and the Zionists might give us finally, 
in the advance of Turkish confidence and tolerance, such a 
condition of affairs as existed when the Jews were under 
Persian ‘rule and governors, but really were guided by their 
own priestly organization. Incidentally, the real success of 
Zionism would result in a wider cleavage between the aims 
and practices of those in other lands who hold to the methods 
of the old orthodoxy and those who have freed themselves to 
a large extent from the Talmudic tradition. For the latter 
Judaism is no longer a nationality, but the country of their 
residence has a first claim on their love and loyalty. 


& 


Evangelical Faith in Russia 

No one can read the vivid pen picture in this issue of 
William Fetler, the Russian evangelist, as well as the care- 
ful statement of what has been accomplished by him in 
three years in St. Petersburg and Moscow, without being 
strongly impressed with the fact that a new day is rapidly 
dawning in Russia. The response with which this young 
man has met in two great cities of the realm, and in his own 
native province, shows that multitudes of persons all over 
Russia are hungering for a simpler and more vital gospel. 
This is corroborated by the testimony which thirty of Mr. 
Fetler’s fellow-Baptist workers in Russia brought to the 
recent world assembly of Baptists in Philadelphia. Though 
some of these men have suffered arrest and imprisonment, 
mearly all are now on their way back to their own country 
to renew preaching and teaching of an evangelical nature. 


‘They will go re-enforced by the prayers and active sympathy 


of thousands of fellow-Christians in America and England. 
One expression of this aroused interest, we may remind our 
readers, is the appointment of a commission of representa- 
tive Baptist leaders, to consist of Dr. McArthur of New York, 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia, and Rey. F. B. Meyer 
of London, who, in October, expect to go to Russia in the hope 
of securing an audience with the Czar, that may result in 
larger concessions to the Baptist organizations within the 
realm. Though intimations have come concerning the like 
lihood of an unfavorable reception, these men are not easily 
daunted, and we should expect that when the Czar once under- 
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stands that no politically subversive intentions are wrapped 
up in this Baptist movement he will accord it the degree of 
freedom necessary to its best progress. For a little while 
longer Mr. Fetler remains in this country in the hope of 
raising $35,000 in order to complete the extensive plant 
which he is building in St. Petersburg. Already he has 
raised $7,000. Keep your eye upon this promising Christian 
movement in Russia, and let your prayers ascend in its 
behalf. 


The Discomfiture of the British Lords 


Mr. Spurgeon once remarked, quite incidentally, in a 
sermon, “I am afraid that there is a larger proportion of 
the lords lost than any other class.” This was not the 
expression of malice or party feeling; it was the uncon- 
scious formulation of a general impression—the impression 
that the activities of the nobility of England made upon 
serious-minded and forward-looking Free Churchmen. Our 
English letter this week recounts some of the reforms, 
affecting both Free Churchmen and Wnglishmen in general, 
which the lords have consistently opposed. The rising waters 
of democracy have beaten again and again against that 
solid dyke of privilege, but now, in the passing of the Par- 
liament bill, they are over; and the dyke is broken, once and 
for all; we may hope and believe. 

As the culmination of a long series of advances and com- 
promises this settlement of a new proportion of authority 
between the Commons and the Peers is of the highest interest 
and importance. There was a time when the king, if he 
happened to be a man of force and clear purpose, was supreme 
in England. Now the king is withdrawn from political rival- 
ries altogether and is become the permanent executive who 
reigus but does not govern. But until last week the inher- 
jtors uf privilege held a nearly equal share of legislative 
and more than an equal share of judicial authority. It is 
true that they had long ago lost their part in the levying 
of taxes. The control of the purse has been the curb that 
the people held alike upon king and nobles. But the Lords 
still held the power of defeating the forward movements of 
political life. They have exercised that power, in recent 
memory, by killing plans for educational reform, for the 
control of the liquor trade and, in a fatal moment for their 
own existence, in defeating a budget and so denying that 
special control of the purse which is the glory of the 
Commons. 

The effect of the bill just passed is to limit the legislative 
influence of the House of Lords to a two years’ suspensory 
veto on other than financial bills, in regard to which they 
have no veto at all. The Commons are supreme in the long 
run, but the Lords may compel them to stop and think 
before they determine any question. So the Lords, who once 
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were the wheel, have become a mere brake upon the wheel. 
Great Britain will for the present be governed by a single 
chamber, subject only to this limited veto of the Lords. 

We cannot think that this exact relation will continue. 
The Unionists are threatening the total repeal of the Dill 
and the return to recent conditions. But that hope is a 
mirage. The House of Lords has long been an anachronism. 
No other nation as far advanced in democracy would have 
tolerated it. Changes that may come will be of necessity 
either along the line of making it representative of the 
nation, or of extinguishing it altogether. The time of mere 
hereditary privilege is gone forever. Curiously enough, the 
Commons celebrated the day of the self-extinction of the 
Lords by voting themselves salaries. Henceforth their House 
will be less a gentleman’s club and the range of possible 
choice in candidates will be wider. 

The process of persuading the Lords to “drink the hem- 
lock”—the common phrase in England for their acceptance 
of the bill—has been much accelerated by the threat of 
dilution. The king stood ready to create five hundred new 
peers. The present Lords are not many of them of ancient 
descent. Most are recent creations, or date back at furthest 
to the favorites and mistresses of the Stuart kings. But 
they have enjoyed an extraordinary social eminence and 
distinction. To conserve this social standing they have now 
sacrificed their political power. In the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in explanation of his vote in favor 
of the bill, “I have especially been influenced by the callous- 
ness, I might almost say levity, with which some of the 
noble Lords seem to contemplate the election of five hun- 
dred peers, which would make this House and this country 
the laughing stock of the dominions beyond seas and of for- 
eign countries.” So potent is the fear of ridicule! But the 
danger—or benefit (there is something to be said on both 
sides)—of this dilution and discrediting was escaped by 
only the narrow margin of 1381 to 114, the Conservative 
Lords for the most part withholding their votes. 

The way is now clear for the constructive legislation 
which has been held back so long. A reform in education, 
church disestablishment for Wales, the great insurance 
measure which Mr. Lloyd-George is shaping and some meas- 
ure of self-government for Ireland are among the declared 
purposes of the Liberal leaders. The question whether 
Mr. Asquith can hold together his coalition majority for the 
period of much more than two years which will be neces- 
sary to steer these highly controversial measures through 
the Commons and wait for the expiration of the period of 
the Lords’ veto, is one that must engage the anxious atten- 
tion of the present government. At all events it has written 
the names of its members deep upon the history of Great 
Britain and has given legitimate material for rejoicing to 
Free Churchmen in the discomfiture of their historic enemies 
and oppressors, the Lords. 


The mountains, the inland waters and the 
sea claim their tax of human life each sum- 
mer. Already the Alps have twenty-six 
climbers on their list of victims for the sea- 
son. But most of them are probably the 
victims of their own foolhardiness or over- 
estimate of physical powers. 


“Profound gratitude, high appreciation, 
happy remembrances’—in such terms as 


~ these as does Count Togo, the Japanese 


fighter, express himself with regard to cour- 
tesies received from point to point on his 
American tour. Hard fighting apparently 
has not made the doughty admiral one whit 
less suave than the average of his country- 
men. 


The Northern Presbyterian Church, with 
which we have so many and cordial rela- 
tions, reports a gain for the year of about 
15,000 communicants with a reduction of 
the number added on examination from last 
years’ figures, of about 1,500. At this rate 


Editorial In Brief 


it will take a decade to overtake the million- 
and-a-half mark. The total of contribu- 
tions for all purposes reaches $25,909,3886— 
a decided increase tor most of the causes to 
which gifts are recorded. 


We quote elsewhere what the Hartford 
Courant and the New Haven Register say 
about the refusal of the Connecticut legis- 
lature to touch the long-standing Sunday 
law of the state. If the law is now so con- 
strued that it interferes with the doings of 
the poor man and lets the Sunday amuse- 
ments of the rich alone, it is unjust and 
cannot stand. And a dead law on the stat- 
ute book corrupts the whole moral atmos- 
phere of the community. 


One who was close to President Taft on a 
recent occasion when his words swayed a 
great convention contrasts him with an- 
other celebrated speaker on the same occa- 
sion. ‘The latter was all right on the plat- 
form,” says our informant, “but off of it 


he was a regular boor. President Taft was 
the soul of courtesy in public and in pri- 
vate.” The way in which a man behaves 
when off duty discloses his real quality of 
soul. 


A sad commentary on political conditions 
in Rhode Island appears in the fact that a 
smaller percentage of the eligible population 
votes there than in any other state in the 
North. Big, courageons, righteous men are 
needed in Rhode Island to lead the people 
into a realization of the glorious privileges 
and the solemn duties of American citizen- 
ship. The people of that state are as good 
as the people in most states; but there is 
proof of what we find in every form of or- 
ganized society—the need of right leadership. 


A crack member of one of the famous 
league baseball nines put his speeding ability 
to the test and gave proof of his courage 
and altruistic spirit by stopping a runaway 
team in New York City the other day that 
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was making straight for a group of children. 
Athletes who occasionally exhibit their prow- 
ess in the interests of their fellowmen, 
thereby commend their calling to sober- 
minded people quite as effectually as when 
they make brilliant plays on the field in 
order to win the game and for the delecta- 
tion of the multitude. 


The newest advance in _ educational 
method is reported by the Chicago Tribune 
of the University of Wisconsin. According 
to the story, the regents of the university 
have mapped out a new course in which a 
full third of the entire number of credits 
required for graduation may be taken in 
athletics, including practice in all the sports 
popular in the undergraduate world—foot- 
ball, baseball, acquatics and all the rest. 
If this story be not a fake, it puts athletics 
and teaching of athletics among the learned 
professions—at least in Wisconsin. 


The long drawn out inquiry into the 
charges of bribery that followed the election 
to the United States Senate of Mr. Lorimer 
has wearied the public but confirmed its ver- 
dict that the legislature that made the elec- 
tion was rotten and that the election was 
yitiated by the use of money. The American 
people—with the exception of a body of his 
colleagues in the Senate—are inclined to 
think Mr. Lorimer guilty and wish he would 
take himself out of the seat which he has 
not adorned by his behavior under charges. 
He will not be wise if he mistakes the 
disgusted weariness of the people for the will 
to condone political offenses. 


On goes the march of science and inven- 
tion. The one-millionth patent issued by 
the United States has just been given to an 
Ohio man who devised a puncture proof tire 
for automobiles. Recent years show e2 con- 
tinual increase in the number of patents is- 
sued. The number last year reached 35,118 
and this year is likely to exceed that record. 
These figures mean that a very large number 
of persons possess the inventive genius and 
what is better, the power to produce results. 
And here’s a tear for the perhaps larger mul- 
titude of those who spend long years work- 
ing out what they consider a novel idea, only 
to fail at last or to find some one stepping in 
in advance of them. 


London and, later Liverpool, have been 
face to face with partial starvation experi- 
encing, indeed, some foretaste of the trials 
they would have to face in the event of un- 
succesful war and the loss of sea power. 
Ships loaded with food were in the harbors, 
but the strike of the handlers made them un- 
available. An unusually hot summer in- 
creased the difficulties and much food was 
spoiled. The government at last called in 
the army and set the soldiers to tasks of un- 
loading and distribution. So is written an- 
other object lesson of the truth that we are 
all members one of another and that perma- 


neul social peace can only be reached on a 


basis of justice and good understanding. 


That. society girl who ‘startled her ac- 
quaintances by eloping with the driver of 
the family motor car evidently has a poor 
opinion of the life she had been leading. 
She is especially hard upon the men she met: 
“The people in society are too vapid, the 
men especially, and it was a rarity when 
I met a real man among them. They all 
seemed inane, their interests in trivial 
things, except at times when all their ener- 
gies were bent on money-making,.and that 
bored me to extinction.” That sounds like 
a variation on the often misquoted Scrip- 
ture verse—which we may paraphrase to 
suit this opinion by making it read, The love 
of money is a root of all stupidity. 


A prominent Baptist church in the heart 
of London in its desires to minister to the 
cosmopolitan population about it goes so 
far as to hold a monthly social for ballet 
dancers, attended by “girls” from fifteen to 
thirty years of age from theaters in the 
neighborhood. It would seem as if socials 
designed for only one class of women wage- 
earners, and particularly a class so promi- 
nently before the public as are chorus girls, 
would hardly be a wise investment of time 
and energy on the part of church workers. 
However in this case The British Oongrega- 
tionalist says that the results have been 
satisfactory and that members of the theat- 
rical profession haye become regular attend- 
ants upon services at this particular church. 


The appeal of the American Board for 
special gifts to prevent a deficit at the end 
of its financial year, which closes Sept. 1, 
ought not to be discounted on account of re- 
cent statements in many papers that it just 
received a gift of a million dollars. The 
announcement of this gift was made as long 
ago as last October, but some newspapers and 
some people have gotten the mistaken idea 
that another million had within a short time 
been added to the resources of the Board. 
There has been but one such gift. It is de- 
signed solely to strengthening existing edu- 
cational institutions in the field, and no 
penny of it can be diverted for the general 
work of the Board. 


A private letter from some Americans 
traveling in Wngland tells of a missionary 
festival in York. The archbishop and vari- 
ous other church dignitaries were in attend- 
ance. The seriousness of the impression 
made upon our Congregational friends was 
somewhat modified by the reference of one 
bright speaker to “The laymen’s organiza- 
tion which was ‘started five years ago under 
a haystack in New York!” This recalls the 
way in which the late Dean Farrar of Can- 
terbury when last in America alluded to 
Williams College. Harking back to the ori- 
gin of the modern missionary movement, he 
located it an “obscure Western college.” 
Such little geographical discrepancies on the 
part of our English cousins are quite ex- 
plicable considering the bigness of our land. 


One of the best subjects for a midweek 
prayer meeting in summer is, How can we 
make the most of vacation? So fruitful did 
the theme prove at the First Church in Co- 
lumbus, O., that Dr. Gladden gathered up in 
the Sunday calendar the week following a 


. number of the suggestions made, in order 


that in printed form they might be more 
widely helpful. Among the best were: “Keep 
up the churchgoing habit.” “Keep your eye 
open for new ideas and methods of church 
work and report them on return.” “Watch 
for developments in social and philanthropic 
activity.” “Get acquainted with the book of 
Ruth and the epistle to the Philippians and 
with these three short poems of Words- 
worth, ‘Resolution and Independence,’ the 
‘Ode to Duty’ and ‘Lines Written near Tin- 
tern Abbey.’” The beauty about such a 
group of concrete suggestions as these is that 
they are entirely practicable and the average 
man or woman who follows out any or all 
of them goes back to his own church better 
equipped for service. 


In point of crowds and enthusiasm this 
August at Northfield seems to be repeating 
and even exceeding the successes of other 
years. Rev. John A. Hutton of Glasgow, the 
popular Scotch preacher, in his lectures on the 
present intellectual and spiritual situation 
is exerting a wholesome, broading influence 
and is putting in a good word from time 
to time for poetry, science and evolution. On 
the other hand, Hvangelist R. A. Torrey is 
standing up as uncompromisingly as ever 


for the old-fashioned truths, Dr. Cady, 
chairman of our National Council evangelis- 
tic committee described the type of evange- 
lism which he thinks the world needs today, 
which he believes should include social sery- 
ice, whereat Brother Torrey rose to remark 
that he did not think we needed any new 
kind of revival and went on to criticize the 
proposed Men and Religion Campaign. 
Meanwhile people come and go, selecting 
from the Northfield diet the food that suits 
them best; and most of them agree with a 
correspondent of ours who remarks, “North- 
field is a good place in which to get help.” 
He adds, “The Englishmen are putting it 
all over the American preachers so far.” 


Dr. Dunning’s Trip 


Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D., who closed 
June 1 a service of twenty-two years as edi- 
tor-in-chief of The Congregationalist begins 
next Monday, Aug. 21, his contemplated tour 
round the world. Leaving Boston on that 
date Dr. and Mrs. Dunning break the trans- 
continental journey by a stop of a day or 
two at the Grand Canyon in Arizona. On 
Aug. 30 they sail from San Francisco on the 
S. S. American Maru for Honolulu, where 
nearly every hour of their stay is planned 
for by the many Congregationalists in the 
Islands. On Sept. 12 they leave Honolulu, 
by the Tenyo Maru, the sister ship of the 
same Pacific fleet, and are due in Yokohama 
Sept. 23. 

After a month of travel in Japan Dr. Dun- 
ning will cross to Korea for a few days in 
the Hermit Kingdom and will then proceed 
to China where three weeks will be spent in 
cities and country districts with a four days’ 
river trip on the Yangtse-Kiang. An unus- 
ual feature of this world journey will be the 
three weeks spent in Jaya with visits to the 
ruined cities in the mountains. In India, 
too, remote and seldom visited places are in- 
cluded in the leisurely itinerary, as well as 
those familiar to tourists, and elephants are 
to be utilized in one of the side excursions, 
as well as a houseboat on the Irawaddy. Af- 
ter a week in Ceylon the party will take ship 
for Aden and the Suez Canal and are due 
at Cairo, Feb. 29, 1912. Next spring will 
probably be spent in Hgypt, Palestine and 
the nearer Hast, and by May Dr. and Mrs. 
Dunning expect to have reached Italy on 
their homeward way. : 

Dr. Dunning has already a world-wide ac- 
quaintance among educators and mission- 
aries and is sure of a warm reception at 
their hands. He carries with him letters 
from President Taft, Secretary of State 
Knox, President Hadley of Yale and other 
public: and private individuals that will in- 
sure to him opportunities for sight-seeing 
and social intercourse such as are granted to 
few travelers. 


Open to Laymen Only 


We want for our. Men and Religion Num- 
ber, to be issued in connection with the cam- 
paign that opens in the early autumn, a 


‘number of pointed, helpful replies to this 


question: What makes the Christian religion 
worth while to any man? Replies should 
be limited to 850 words and in order that 
the contest may set the men themselves to 
thinking and speaking, we deem best to 
limit it to laymen. We hope they will 
draw upon their own experiences and obser- — 
vations, as they would seek to make it clear 
to the other man why he should be inter- 
ested in and active in behalf of the Chris- 
tian religion. For the best reply, not ex- 
ceeding 350 words, we will give $5.00; for 
the next best, $3.00. We reserve the right 
to reject any or all replies. All answers 
should reach this office not later than Sept. 
5. Address Men and Religion Contest, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. : 
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The Scupping School 


A Teacher’s Story of its Games and Songs 


It was between eleven and twelve o'clock 
one night when the tired head worker of 
the college settlement on Rivington Street 
was roused by the doorbell. She slipped 
into a kimono, went down the long flight of 


A LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHUM 


stairs, lighted the hall gas and opened the 
door. 

There alone on the step was a mite of a 
girl who queried hopefully, “Scupping open, 
Teacher?” 

“No, Libby,” replied the teacher, 
ping is for the daytime.” 

Libby looked sad; she could not under- 
stand why the playground should be closed 
at night. 

Secup was the name by which the little 
Dutch children who played on the lower 
Hast Side of New York City many years 
ago, called a swing. They taught the name 
to the German children who played there 
next; the German kindern handed it on to 
the Jewish kiddies before moving uptown; 
they in turn are teaching it to the Italian 
babies who are the advance guard of the 
nationality next to live there. 

To scup is the American verb form; scup- 


“scup- 


‘ping school is the yard where the scups are 


hung; scupping-school teacher is the name 
of the playground director. 


IN THE TENEMENT HOUSE REGION 


The scupping school of which I was 
teacher is a small, paved ‘courtyard back of 
It is crossed by two 
heavy beams from which dangle five very 
ordinary swings. In the corner is a sand 
box for the babies. On two sides are tene- 
ment houses where families are piled one 
over the other six stories high. On the 


. third side is a Jewish synagogue from which 
comes morning and evening the filial kad- 


dish chant and between hours the shrill 
chorus of little boys in shule. The yard 
is roofed by an infirm tree, the only one 
left for dreary blocks about. In summer it 
sends out sparse, discouraged leaves; in win- 
ter it bears strange fruit of nondescript 
rags flung from tenement windows. 

‘Dreary as the yard seems to me, its trees 
and sand box and tall tenement sides are 
forest and seashore and mountain walls to 
the neighborhood kiddies. From morning 
‘to night the boorbell is tinkled and pealed 
by eager scuppers. I have counted 125 chil- 
dren in that small yard, besides thirteen 
babies in the sand box. The babies sat so 
tight over the sand that they couldn’t find 
it to play with! 


+ ‘ ~ % 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


When the children in the yard are Isa- 
dore and Abraham and Solomon and their 
122 little friends and enemies, they twist 
the swings high about the beams, pack 
wiggly little brothers into the sand box, 
onto the side benches and house steps, and 
are ready for a game of ball. 


THE LITTLE GIRLS AND THEIR CHARGES 


When the children in the yard are Leah 
and Yetta and Libby and their 122 little 
friends and enemies, they untwist the 
swings from off the high beams, pack the 
babies in the sand box and stand in long 
lines waiting each for her “twenty times.” 
But when scupping loses its novelty and Leah 
comes wailing, ““Teacher Yetta knocked sand 
in my baby’s head!” and Yetta retorts, 
“Leah ain’t no good monitor, she swiped a 
scup off my sister,’ and all the little friends 
and enemies take up the quarrel and “make 
snoots” at each other, the scupping-school 
teacher creates a diversion by suggesting 
games. Then we twist up the swings about 
the high beams, as the boys did, and take 
the babies out of the sand box, for those 
which can’t walk can still play games in 
sisters’ arms. 

All that has been told about the unques- 
tioning devotion of these little mothers to 
their charges has not been exaggerated. Day 
after day two tiny toddlers came to our 
yard. They were always silent; perhaps 
they were too young to talk. The bigger— 
I mean the less little by half an inch—never 
once let go the hand of the more littler, and 
purple-faced and gasping would lug her 
out of peril of the flying swings. It is prob- 
ably because the little girls tend these live 
babies so constantly that they play with 
doll babies so seldom. 

So we take the babies from the sand box 
and balance them on wobbly legs in our cir- 
cle before we consider, ‘‘What for a game 
shall we play, Teacher?” Just as the word 
scup came to us from the old Dutch through 
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some of them. She laughed reminiscently 
as a grandmother might, recalling a child- 
hood fifty years back: 

“Why, yes,” she said in her careful Eng- 
lish, “I played them myself when I was a 
little girl.” 

HOMEMADE GAMES 


A few of the games are homemade; for 
instance, “‘This’s the way the subway goes,” 
to the tune of “Farmer sows his corn” was 
an inspiration born to a group of children 
playing near the Bleecker Street subway 
entrance. The gibberish game of ‘“Molly- 
cozen-top” is naughty Libby’s imitation of 
the solemn Jewish marriage ceremony. She 
dares not chant it within earshot of the 
synagogue and anywhere the children pull 
sanctimonious faces and whisper, horror 
stricken, “I have a fraid to hear Libby re- 
mind the name of God.” 

When we play the standard kindergarten 
games and variations of the ring-round-rosy 
circles, unexpected differences sometimes 
crop up. The Scupping-school teacher play- 
ing London Bridge was offered for her 
choice, not the usual poetic “rose or pink” 
nor the facetious ‘‘cabbage or potato,” but 
was asked solemnly, “Would you rather be 
the angel sitting on the steps of God’s throne 
or the one he’s talking to?” 

Many of the games are simply ballads 
acted out. If there is only one person in 
the action, it is “a song with motions,” like 
the tragic tale of the butcher boy who 
hanged himself, which Leah sings, head 
limp to one side after the catastrophe. Or 
its companion piece rendered by Yetta of 
the murdered gentleman whose “blood came 
tearing down”—that is, in tears of gore. 
Libby’s song of Ruby is admittedly an artis- 
tic production and her motions “just grand,” 
particularly where she goes on her knees 
beside the grave. The ‘Teacher-with- 
Speckles says it is a corrupt form of an old 
song she used to hear when she was a girl 
in Massachusetts. 


HOMES OF THE PLAYGROUND CHILDREN 


generations of playing children, so the games 
we play have come to us from one and another 
nationality. Hach child plays them for a 
few years and then forgets, but by that time 
little sister is teaching them to littler sister 
and so it goes. I asked a particular friend 
of mine who is “going onto thirteen” about 


TRAGIC BALLADS ACTED OUT 


I will give only the first line of each 


verse, for repetition makes it long: 


Look at my ring, mamma, mamma, 
Look at my ring, mamma, 

Look at my ring, but doncher tell pa, 
Look at my ring, mamma. 
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Where did you get it, my child, my child? 
I’ve got a feller, mamma, mamma, 

What is his name, my child, my child? 

His name is Ruby, mamma, mamma. 

Bring him here, my child, my child. 

Ruby is sick, mamma, Mamma. 

Send for the doctor, my child, my child. 

Ruby is dead, mamma, mamma. 

Send for the dead wagon, my child, my child, 
Ruby is buried, mamma, Mamma. 

Though I have heard only Libby sing the 
Ruby song, very probably sometimes the 
two characters are represented by two peo- 
ple. Just as “Johnny is dead,” is sung by 


a circle, while two in the center act the 
story of Johnny and the Old Woman. 


Johnny is dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, ‘ 
Laid in his grave, 

Oh woe, woe, woe! 

An old apple tree grows over his head, 
Over his head, ete. 

The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Ready to fall. f 

There came an old woman, a-picking them up, 
A-picking them up. 

Johnny got up and gave her a kick, 
Gave her a kick. 

It made the old woman go hippity-hop, 
Go hippity-hop. 

Johnny got up and helped her to walk, 
Helped her to walk. 


Another song acted by two in the center 
of a singing circle one can fancy sung with 
but little change on the village greens of 
merry England a hundred years ago. 


As I was walking down Broadway, 
Down Broadway, 

Down Broadway, 

As I was walking down Broadway, 
Oh, Tessie Morning! 


I met my feller by the way— 

And what do you think he gave to me— 

He gave me a pair of gloves— 

And what do you think were in the gloves— 
A diamond ring and a golden stone— 

And what do you think he said to me— 


“He said to me, I’ll marry you— 


He said yes, and I said no, 
He said yes, and I said no, 
He said yes, and I said no, 
Oh, Tessie Morning! 


In reply to my question, “What does 
‘Oh Tessie Morning’ mean?” the children 
looked embarrassed, but Leah, with the tol- 
erance she always shows a stupid grown-up 
replied, “I think it means the same as A 
very pleasant morning.” 

A funny jumble the little ones sometimes 
make of the words, for English is still 
strange to ears that hear only Yiddish at 
home. Libby is the worst little language- 
murderer. Her version of the national 
hymn is: 

My countree tea o’ tea, 
Sweet land or libertea, 
O’ tea I sing. 
Land where my father die, 
Land where my children died, 
Land where I love to hide, 
O’ tea I sing. 


Her crooning of a refrain, ‘“T’oper oner 
shoder,”’ excited my curiosity. She was try- 
-ing to say, “Tap her on her shoulder.” A 
chorus which may have been originally “A 
Susy and a Sue,” is now, thanks to efficient 
street-car advertising, “A Zuzu and a Zu.’ 

I have kept till the last the verses which 
please me most of all. Libby recites them 
in a sing-song chant with her blithe disre- 
gard of standard pronunciation: 
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Oh, father, may I have my golden ball? | 
No, my child. 

Oh, father, may I have my golden ball? 
Yes, my child, but do not lose it. 


Oh, I have lost my golden ball, and they are 
going to hang me. 


Captain, captain, stop the road, 

I think I hear my father coming. 

Oh, father, have you found my golden pall, 
Or have you come to set me free, 

Or have you come to see me hanged 

Upon these rusty scallops? 


I have not come to find your golden ball, 
I have not come to set you free, 

But I have come to see you hanged 
Upon these rusty scallops. 


The same appeal is made to the Captain 
to “stop the road” at the approach of 
mother, sister, brother and baby. The final 
verses are: 


Captain, captain, stop the road, 

I think I hear God coming. 

God, have you fourd my zgolden ball, 
Or have you come to set me free, 

Or have you come to see me hanged 
Upon these rusty scallops? 


I have found your golden ball, 

I have come to set you free, 

I have not come to see you hanged 
Upon these rusty scallops. 


Thank God. 


We are going to do it for a play?’ says 
Libby with an upward inflection. “I'll be 
the girl and Leah the father and Yetta the 
mother and Becky the brother and Jennie 
the sister and Clara the baby? Will you 
be God?” 

“What will God wear?” inquired the 
scupping-school teacher, staggered by the 
difficulty of representing Omnipotence. 

With her unfailing patience for grown-up 
stupidity, Leah replied, “Blue paper?” 
Libby and Yetta echoed impatiently, “Of 
course, blue paper!” 


All Round the Horizon 


In connection with recent discussions 
about the moral stamina of American young 
people, a correspondent who is the wife of 
a prominent physician brings the matter 
home to our colleges in particular. Is the 
moral stamina of students declining? She 
and her husband agree in thinking that it 
is; and they agree also in believing, ‘’That 
this degeneration is due to the universal use 
of the cigarette.” They instance Yale, 
which they think has “degenerated into the 
rich man’s college, exchanging places with 
the Harvard of twenty-five years ago.” She 
adds: “I should like to see an article written 
about the influence of the cigarette in the de- 
crease of moral stamina. The chief trouble 
is that there is no one to write it. Amer- 
ican business men are trying to force upon 
China the use of the cigarette, now when 
poor China is trying to throw off the bond- 
age of opium, so long forced upon her by 
England.” 

These opinions are interesting and, no 
doubt, disputable. Perhaps, in view of the 
example of America, we cannot expect the 
Chinese to displace opium, without replacing 
it with some other sedative. They already 
have tea, of course, but perhaps their great- 
est danger is that of replacing opium with 
alcohol. I cannot discuss the cigarette here, 
but this letter does unpleasantly remind me 
of a group of excited boys, recent graduates, 
whom I saw at an alumni dinner neither of 
Yale nor Harvard, who punctuated every 
course by lighting and furiously smoking 
cigarettes. I must confess to experiencing 
some doubts of the high quality of their 
nerve control, which is, I suppose, one of 
the elements of moral strength. But the 
question of moral stamina is worth asking 
and considering with special reference to 
the college life. 
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That it is possible to say a good deal in 
a short sermon and to say it well, the Arch- 
bishop of York proved at the Coronation of 
King George. He took just 629 words, in- 
cluding the text and its repetition in the 
body of the discourse, to discuss the duties 
of king and people. We wonder whether 
some preachers nearer home might not find 
it a profitable exercise to take some great 
theme of the kingdom of God and try what 
they can say about it in less than 700 words. 
The cutting down of an old sermon would 
be one way, and the result might be that 
they would learn how much literary expres- 
sion gains by ridding itself of superfluous 
words. But what are necessary and what 
superfluous we can only learn by the study 
of good models and the exercise of good 


taste. 
© 
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Another correspondent raises once more, 
after reading an article on Duxbury, Mass., 
and its Pilgrim memories in a Chicago paper, 
the question whether Capt. Miles Standish 
was descended from a certain wealthy 
Roman Catholic family of England. There 
seems to be evidence in his will that he be- 
lieved he was so descended and felt that he 
had been cheated out of his heirship to the 
estates. He was a soldier and not a theo- 
logian, but we get a good line upon his per- 
sonal and theological sympathies from the 
unquestioned facts that he was a welcome 
and trusted member of the Pilgrim company, 
that among the few pieces of property he 
left were three Bibles, and that he requested 
to be buried among his Pilgrim neighbors. 
The assertion that Captain Standish accom- 
panied “a band of religious fanatics with 
whose doctrines he could have had no sym- 
pathy” is foolish and gratuitous. He may 
have been himself a convert from Roman 
Catholicism. One might conjecture that he 
was won by the character and broad-minded- 
ness of John Robinson, the pastor of the 
Pilgrim Church in Leyden. Or, possibly, re- 
membrance of the people whom he believed 
had cheated him out of his inheritance 
turned him against the faith they professed. 
But the man who speaks of the Pilgrims as 
“fanatical” shows that he has not made 
their acquaintance either in their history or 
their writings. One might plausibly say that 
of the Massachusetts Puritans, but never of 
the Plymouth people. 

* * : 
* 


What a world of pleasure and a wealth 
of wisdom we neglect in failure to stock 
our memory with the great sayings of the 
world! Bishop Paret of the Hpiscopal dio- 
cese of Maryland in his recently published 
reminiscences, tells of his Hebrew teacher, 
Rabbi Szold, who, to his pupils’ amazement, 
showed them that he knew the Hebrew 
Bible by heart. The experiment of turning 
the pages at random and letting him con- 
tinue a chapter begun never failed. To the 
amazed admiration of the class the good 
rabbi answered: “It is not so wonderful. 1 
am more than eighty years old, and that 
Book has been the Book and the work of all 
my life.” Think of having the whole Bible 
in memory as a permanent possession! 
What a refuge in weariness, in deafness, 
blindness, illness. For such a task the time 
at our disposal is all too brief. But we 
might at least learn a chapter of the Old 
Testament and the New. But the sooner 
we begin, the surer we shall be of owning 
a little of this neglected wealth of wisdom, 
beauty and devotion. 


“Only the best for Christ.” This motto 
of the able and consecrated young Russian 
evangelist, concerning whom an article else- 
where speaks, may contain the secret of his 
remarkable career, Adopted by amy man 
the motto will lift life out of the common- 
place. 
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William Fetler, the Russian Evangelist: 
A Remarkable Personality and a Far-Reaching New Work 


By Howard B. Grose, D. D. 


In no part of the world just now is there a more marked demonstration of the power of evangelical religion than in Russia, the 
country commonly supposed to be given over to formal ecclesiasticism. The recent coming to this country of thirty Baptist pastors 
together with the action of the Baptist World Alliance in Philadelphia in June looking toward a determined and united adyance upon 
Russia have concentrated attention upon the unusual events now taking place on Russian soil and created deep interest in the brave, 


self-denying men battling there for a free and purer faith. 


—EDITORS. 


The sudden springing up of the Baptists 
in Russia reads like a romance. It: taxes 
one’s credulity to be told that there are more 
than 36,000 Russian Baptists today, when 


WILLIAM FETLER 


The Russian evangelist who at the age of twenty-eight ws 
awakening thousands of people in Russva 

five years ago it was not known that there 

were any. Yet that number is doubtless far 

too small, since new discoveries of unre- 

lated groups of the same faith are con- 

stantly being made. 


DISCOVERIES FOUR YEARS AGO 


It is little more than four years ago 
that news came to English Baptists of a 
singular work in progress in Russia, which 
was plainly Baptist. in its character. The 
Baptist Union of Great Britain sent out 
Rey. C. T. Byford to investigate, and the 
result was electrifying. He found that not 
only in Russia, but in all the countries of 
Southeastern Europe, there were many 
churches founded by men who had never 
come into touch with Baptist organizations, 
but who had embraced the Baptist faith 
through the reading of the New Testament 
which had reached them through colporters, 
some from Germany, some representing the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


RESEMBLANCES TO MOODY 


The most conspicuous work at present in 
Russia is that of Rey. William Fetler in St. 
Petersburg. Because of his evangelistic 
power Fetler is frequently called the Moody 


__of Russia, although he is in physique and 


personality the opposite in most respects of 


the lamented sturdy, businesslike, common 


sense American evangelist. Fetler is of the 
gentle, dreamy, poetical type, a mystic, im- 
pressionistic, swayed by the spiritual influ- 
ences which seem to play constantly upon 
him. He is like Moody in absolute faith in 
God and his promises, and in his belief in 
the indwelling, guiding, impelling Holy 
Spirit. He is like him also in control of an 
audience. Personality played a large part 
in the magnetic power of Moody, as it does 
in that of this preacher of a simple gospel 
who has had Russians of high degree and 
office among his hearers and counts some of 
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the most influential men of the country 
among his friends and well-wishers. 

I will give the main points of 
Fetler’s interesting life story as he told 
them to me during an hour’s chat. There 
is a charm about the man, and it comes in 
part from his lack of self-consciousness. 
He is too absorbed in his work to think of 
himself, and talks about his work and life 
with a singular impersonality. He has a 
sense of humor, too, and speaks English 
fluently, as he took a four years’ course at 
Spurgeon’s College in London. 

He is a Lett, not a Russian by birth. His 
father was an itinerant preacher and col- 
porter in Livonia, one of the three Baltic 
provinces, making a dubious living and suf- 
fering many things at the hands of people 
opposed to his views. Wilhelm was con- 
verted before he was fifteen. In company 
with his sisters and some others he was bap- 
tized at midnight, in order to escape perse- 
eution and arrest. While bookkeeper in a 
factory, he preached as occasion offered and 
taught in Sunday school. Then his pastor 
began to speak to him about studying for 
the ministry. But how could he do-it? He 
was helping his parents to the amount of 
$100 a year. He had no definite ‘call, but 
was restless and dissatisfied. 


Wilhelm 


GOES TO LONDON 


The pastor one day mentioned Spurgeon’s 
College and that impressed him. Getting 
the address of the college, he took a dic- 
tionary and wrote to Thomas Spurgeon for 
advice. A reply came telling him to come, 
and he went‘at once. That was in 1908, 
and he remained in London four years and 
graduated. He wanted to do some Christian 
work there, and went to the docks and spoke 
to the Russian sailors. Soon this work 
grew and the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society furnished a hall where he had meet- 
ings for Russian and Lettish sailors. One 
of the converts is now carrying on the work. 
He became deeply interested in China, and 
wanted to go there as a missionary. His one 
deSire was to put out his life at the utmost. 


© 


GROUP OF RUSSIANS AT PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 
Mr. Fetler is the second figure from the left on the lower row. 


We are fortunate in having this sketch of the leader of the movement. 


“My motto has always been, one hundred 
per cent. for Christ. Everything for Christ, 
everything.” This was said with character- 
istic intensity. 


RECALLED TO RUSSIA 


While studying in London the news came 
in 1905 of the granting of a measure of re- 
ligious liberty in Russia. Rey. E. A. Carter, 
a former Spurgeon student, representing a 
society called the Pioneer Mission, asked 
him to go to Russia and open a new field. 
“YT considered the question, prayed over it, 
and the Lord showed me that I must do this. | 
I had my own language to use, instead of 
taking two years or more to learn Chinese 
or some other foreign tongue.” 

On his way he spent two months with 
his own Lettish people, who were pastorless. 
In that time he established in the church a 
foreign mission society in the interest of 
India and China, and also organized the 
Lettish Baptist Union. He was soon in the 
midst of a great revival. The people asked 
him to become their pastor. They had meet- 
ings, from five to six hours long, and these 
became the talk of the town. Not all the 
members believed in his methods, but the 
converts came. 


RAPID GROWTH IN ST. PETERSBURG 


When he got to work in Russia, he began 
in St. Petersburg, but merely on his way, 
as be had planned it, to Moscow. First he 
preached for the Lettish Baptists in St. 
Petersburg. When he arrived in the capital 
he had no idea where he should stay. He 
found a warm welcome, and the church of 
seventy members asked him to stay with 
them. He told them that he could remain 
only temporarily ; that he came to evangelize 
the Russians. This was in 1907. The Letts 
had a hall where he could preach, but he 
wanted to reach the Russians. So he tele- 
graphed to Princess Lieven, a noble lady 
convert of Lord Radstock and baptized by 
xeorge Muller, and she gave him the loan of 
the ballroom in her palace for a Sunday 
He got a large company of 


school service. 


Two Americans are in the grou 
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children together for the first service; “they 
feli in love with me and I with them.” “My 
heart grew,” he said, “and I had to estab- 
lish a Sunday school for them.” 

That was the beginning of a work that 
was to hold him in St. Petersburg and de- 
velop into a church of institutional character 
and wide influence. Soon he had a preach- 
er’s training class, and out of that came a 
Wednesday evening Bible lecture class, to 
which five hundred people came of every 
grade, from peasant and artisan to nobility, 
even to royalty. He uses the blackboard in 
the style of Campbell Morgan. He also has 
a Thursday night lecture for the students of 
St. Petersburg University and high schools, 
with large attendance and converts who at 
once become active workers. 


DIFFICULTIES AND SUCCESSES IN MOSCOW 


If he had gone straight to Moscow, as he 
intended, he would have been crushed, be- 
cause in the center of the Greek church it 
is difficult to do anything, and’ they would 
have speedily exiled him on some political 
pretext. As it is, because he went down and 
held a series of most successful meetings, he 
has been arrested and placed under $2,500 
bonds for trial, and it was with great diffi- 

‘culty that he was able to come to America 

this summer. Further, he said, the Lord 
had kept him in St. Petersburg so that 
some of the highest officials should know 
who the Baptists were. In the beginning 
of the work spies were sent to every one 
of the meetings, but seeing that he never 
spoke of making people Baptists, but only 
preached the pure gospel for the good of 
the people, he got favor, and often had been 
protected against attacks from the enemies 
of evangelistic effort. Indeed, members of 
the Russian court had been present at his 
meetings. 

When he went to Moscow the opposition 
was fierce and bitter. The church digni- 
taries and papers attacked his meetings. 
The governor of Moscow closed his halls 
and sent in a report against him. “But 
the officials in St. Petersburg examined the 
reports and said they knew me and did not 
believe the reports. The government de- 
clared my work at St. Petersburg and Mos- 
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cow to be good and not bad.” Hence he is 
now known as the government’s man, and 
as a man who loves the government and the 
people he has wide influence. A great help 
to the cause has been the recent conversion 
of a Nihilist, who has become a _ great 
worker. This was of course known to the 
officials, and they feel that if this type of 
religion can make a loyal citizen out of a 
Nihilist, it is a good thing to have. So the 
Baptists have more freedom than any other 
outside religious party. A church was or- 
ganized in Moscow and now has a pastor. 


A BAPIDLY DEVELOPING GOSPEL PLANT 


The evangelist holds meetings in all 
sorts of places, and has crowds greater 
than can be accommodated. His plans call 
for a “Prayer House” that will seat 2,000 
people, besides a parish house and parson- 
age. An eligible site was secured, by per- 
mission of the Czar, through the gifts of 
English Baptists. Two buildings that were 
on the property are used for the work of 
the press which has been set up to print 
tracts and a paper, and for institutional 
work, which includes a great restaurant 
that is a practical philanthropy and draws 
the interest of thousands of workmen. The 
pastor also lives in one of these buildings. 
A dozen hired halls are used in different 
parts of the city for the gospel work, in 
which a devoted band of young men assist. 
But the building work is now at a stand- 
still. To raise the $45,000 needed to finish 
the plant Mr. Fetler is now making his 
appeal in characteristic fashion. 


FETLER’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 


“We have the Tabernacle half-way up, and 
Ebenezer, thus far the Lord has helped us! 
But now every kopek has been spent. Per- 
sonally, I have put everything I could in the 
work: health and time, strength and weak- 
ness, and all my money, and over that some 
15,000 roubles, or about $7,500, which sum I 
borrowed on my responsibility. The building 
has been stopped for lack of funds. ‘Wait,’ 
said we, ‘we shall go over to our great 
American brothers, vast in numbers and lim- 
itless in their resources, and they, no doubt, 
will gladly finish what we have begun, to 
put up the first Baptist prayer house in the 
eapital of Russia.’ And so I have come as 


-about gathering bricks. 
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an ambassador of the Russian Baptists in 
general, and of the First Russian Baptist 
Church at St: Petersburg in particular. I 
have not come to you as a beggar, but as 
a representative of our great King, in the 
interests of advancing his great kingdom in 
a great empire. I must soon go back for my 
trial in Moscow. Besides, my heart is not 
at ease away from my battlefield and vine- 
yard. I feel myself exceedingly uncomfort- 
able at this collecting work. To speak the 
truth, I had to compel myself to do it. My 
business in Russia has always been to 
gather souls for Christ. Now I have to go 
If much longer, that 
may lead to my breakdown. On the other 
hand, if I do not go to get some means there 
is nobody to do it; and where shall gather 
the thousands of St. Petersburg who have 
never heard the gospel if the Tabernacle is 
not built? What shall I say to my dear 
people, who have done so much and with 
such sacrifice?” 


Twenty-eight years of age, speaking four 
languages, consumed with a Pauline passion 
for the salvation of his countrymen, Wil- 
helm Fetler bids fair, if his life is spared, 
to be one of the molding influences in a new 
Russia. 


FINNEY’S INFLUENCE ON FETLER 
i} 


To come into personal touch with this 
devoted and fearless evangelist is refresh- 
ing and vitalizing to one’s faith. His child- 
like, absolute trust is like the cooling breeze 
of ocean on a 104-degree day. And you 
understand the secret of his power when he 
tells you how the course of his spiritual 
life was changed by the reading of Charles 
G. Finney’s chapter on the Holy Spirit in 
his work on Revivals. “That is what I 
want; I never knew of such a thing in 
Russia. Coolly, without excitement, I took 
the Word. The Tempter said, ‘That’s not 
for you, only for Moody and such big men,’ 
but from that hour Luke 11; 13 has been 
one of my life verses. I had no manifesta- 
tion, no feeling, but just took that verse. 
Add John 7: 37, 39, and you have it all. 
I believe in God. I find God to be true in 
everything. I have seen the streams of liy- 
ing water, not because of what I have done, 
for I am nothing, but because I believe God 
and take him simply at his word.” 
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Bemies’s Banner Church 


How a Rural Community Has Been Transformed 


McClellandtown in Union County, Penn- 
sylvania, has national fame because of Rev. 
Charles O. Bemies of the Presbyterian 
church, over which he presides. Pardon me 
if I merely say “Bemies,’’ just as everybody 
does. Bemies fitted himself for a Y. M. C. 
A. teacher of athletics, and was employed 
by Pres. J. L. Snyder of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College to manage the college 
athletics. He insisted upon clean men and 
clean play, and good standing in the class. 
There could be no profanity or vulgarity, 
no smoking or sporting. Some of the boys 
did not like his rules and his ruling, and 
they kicked, and President Snyder let him 
out at the end of the first year. A year 
ago Bemies was the star platform attrac- 
tion at the college summer school, and Pres- 
ident Snyder said that the great mistake of 
his life was in letting Bemies out. He has 
forgotten what became of the fellows to 
whom he listened. 

Bemies decided to abandon athletics for 
the pulpit, and accepted an appointment to 
a home missionary church at McClelland- 
town, a small mill village fringed with farms. 
Bemies believed in a clean church and a clean 
religion, and consequently was much dis- 
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turbed to find a one-man church, the one 
man being boss-in-general without being a 
member of the church, 


THE ISSUE JOINED 


Bemies began with Mr. One-man who was 
expected to clean up or clean out. This 


REV. CHARLES 0. BEMIES, D.D. 


started trouble and Bemies was notified that 
his services were not needed. “Oh, yes, 
they are tremendously needed,” said Bemies. 
It was a new experience and appeals were 
made to the officials of the missionary board, 
who advised Bemies in the interest of peace 
to move on, and hinted at lack of funds if 
he did not. “I am here for a clean up and 
a clean out, and am not concerned about 
funds,” was his unconventional reply. At 
this appeal was made to the lowest order of 
officials of the denomination, and notice was 
served on Bemies to stop preaching, with a 
hint that his professional standing might ~ 
suffer if he did not. He resigned as pastor, 
officially, but stayed by vote of the church 
and continued his good work. — 

The officers whose orders had been disre- 
garded appealed repeatedly to the ecclesias- 
tical body in authority. When the men 
there heard all of the w story of 
Bemies they said, “Go back to your people 
and finish the cleaning up.” A year ago he 
was reinstalled. The long church fight has 
ended boss rule and the church members are 
solidly united as good workers. 


Continued on page 264 et 
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Why Candid People Must Believe in 


An Enterprise without a Peer in Scope 


‘Missions constitute the only organized and 
concerted effort to elevate the intellectual, 
social and moral life of the non-Christian 
world, - 

As we look at the demoralizing effect of 
much of the commerce between the so-called 
civilized countries and those that are classed 
as uncivilized, it is evident that, while 
wealth and trade may increase among these 
people, the general influence of commercial 
contact is, as a rule, demoralizing. The only 
antidote for the deleterious influence of the 
trader who does not seek the good of the 
people with whom he trades, is the presence 
of the missionary who with no thought of 
personal gain devotes himself and the funds 
put at his disposal to the organization and 
development of institutions which stimulate 
intelligence and elevate morals. In this 
effort the missionary has no competitor. 

Missionaries alone have inaugurated and 
are executing plans for the general Chris- 
tian education of all non-Christian peoples. 

They have carried the primary, interme- 
diate, high school and college into every 
country of the world and have devised in 
each a system of modern education for all 
classes. In some countries like Japan, the 
civil authorities have caught the idea and 
are conducting their own schools. In other 
countries, like India and Ceylon, the gov- 
ernment aids the mission schools, while in 
most places the missionaries, assisted only 
_by the people benefited, are building up ex- 
tensive systems of Christian education 
which are in a constantly-increasing measure 
coming into the hands of trained natives 

‘under general missionary supervision. 

Missionary institutions constitute the most 
substantial safeguard for the peace of the 
world, 

The danger of war between the civilized 
nations of thé world is becoming less and 
less as the leaders in those nations become 
better acquainted with each other and re- 
ceive their intellectual training. in schools 
where common truths of science, economics, 
law and morality are taught. Men with such 
training are becoming the leaders in the 
cabinets and parliaments of the civilized 
world and their influence, for the most part, 
is cast upon the side of peace. The mission- 
aries, and they alone, have planted and are 
now conducting high schools and colleges in 
all of the non-Christian countries of the 
world, and they are now training hundreds 
of thousands of the young men of those 
countries who will soon occupy positions of 
influence among their own people. This 
rapidly increasing multitude of Christian 
trained men in the so-called pagan lands 
constitute the best safeguard and guarantee 
for the peace and order of the world. 

- Missionaries provide the best sanitary 
safeguard for the world. ; 

Cholera invades Burope’ and often the 
greater part of Asia from Mecca. Plague 
from China and India always threatens the 


ae civilized world. The leading if not the only 
- sanitary influence in operation in many of 


those plague-infested centers are the mis- 
sionary physicians, hospitals, medical 
schools and trained staff. When a Moham- 
medan, observing that only those of his own 
faith and practice died of cholera, asked the 
missionary if God spread his protecting tent 
\ over the Christians, he acknowledged the 
In India 
but few of the Christians die of the plague. 
Recently | ine Manchuria missionary physi- 
cians and their pupils were chiefly instru- 
mental in staying the progress of the 
pings into China, Japan and beyond. 


By Rev. James L. Barton, D. D. 


Missions have done more for the science of 
geography, ethnology, philology and compar- 
ative religions than any other and all other 
organized or individual efforts. 

Missionaries of the broadest academic and 
special training and of marked intellectual 


President Taft Says 


Until I went to the Orient, until there 
was thrust upon me the responsibilities 
with reference to the extension of civiliza- 
tion in those far distant lands, I did not 
realize the immense importance of foreign 
missions.. The truth is, we have got to 
wake up in this country. We are not all 
there is in the world. There are lots be- 
sides us, and there are lots of people be- 
sides us that are entitled to our effort 
and our money and our sacrifice to help 
them on in the world. Now no man can 
study the movement of modern civiliza- 
tion from an impartial standpoint, and 
not realize that Christianity and the 
spread of Christianity are the only bases 
for hope of modern civilization in the 
growth of popular self-government. The 
spirit of Christianity is pwre democracy. 


ability, by life residence in hitherto little 
known or in unknown countries, have made 
those countries, their people, religions, cus- 
toms and characteristics known to the world. 
Whoever studies these great subjects is in- 
debted to the missionaries for much of his 
information. ‘These discoveries and contri- 
butions are still going on, and whoever keeps 
in close touch with modern foreign mission- 
ary operations is thereby best informed re- 


Winston Churchill Says 


The material services which missionary 
work renders to the British Empire are 
immense; but they can be appreciated. 
The moral services which it renders are 
far greater, and can never be measured. 
His Majesty the King disposes of im- 
mense armies and fleets. Many thou- 
sands of armed men watch every day over 
the peace and order of his dominions ; 
and yet it is not upon that armed force 
that the strength and cohesion and health 
and life of the British Hmpire depend. 
We knaw perfectly well that if that were 
our only foundation we should collapse 
and perish, and should vanish and fade 
into the mists of the past which have al- 
ready shrouded and enclosed so many 
great and powerful dominations. We 
know that it is on the spirit of earnest 
philanthropy, disinterested civilizing exer- 
tions, high principles of religion and of 
public government—it is on that, and on 
that alone, that the permanent continua- 
tion of the British Empire must be 
based. 


garding these fundamental themes of world- 
wide interest. 

Missions are the most successful Christian 
work in the world today. 

The marked increase in’general popularity 
in the countries where missionaries are op- 


‘erating, the growth in the schools, the great 


and rapidly enlarging sums paid by the na- 
tive Christians for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, the multiplied calls for more mission- 
‘aries—all prove conclusively that the work 
of the foreign missionaries is successful in 
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and Results 


all departments. Add to this the fact that 
the increase in church membership in thé 
mission churches is greater than in any 
other part of the world, and that the number 
of native adherents turning from their old 
religions to belief in Jesus Christ is becom- 
ing so numerous, in not a few non-Christian 
countries, that the missionaries and native 
Christians are taxed to the utmost to care 
for them, and we are driven to the one con- 
clusion that of all Christian enterprises, 
judged from visible returns alone, foreign 
missions are supremely successful. 

The missionary work is the broadest 
Christian work in the world. 

It contemplates nothing less than the re- 
demption of all people. It deals with indi- 
viduals and nations, with families and soci- 
ety, with laws, customs and traditions; it 
embraces every phase of education, theoret- 
ical and practical, and makes as its basis of 
operation every phase of religious belief, 
every hope that has ever inspired or yet in- 
spires the human heart, every avenue through 
which the human soul in need has ever 
sought to find its God. Its aim is to plant 
the seed of Christian truth in every depart- 
ment of human society, and to organize, in 
all lands, battalions of sturdy volunteers 
who shall foster the fruitage until it eventu- 
ates in institutions that guarantee a bal- 
anced Christian society and state; a plan 
embracing all lands, including all peoples and 
ceasing only when the day of universal 
righteousness has dawned. 

Missions demand all that is supremely 
Christian in those who have a part in gen- 
eral evangelization. 

They presuppose the largest spirit of sac- 
rifice, the broadest faith, the most persistent 
purpose. They aim at nothing less than the 
unification of the religions of the world upon 
the foundation of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. They appeal to all that is 
highest and best in the Christian believer 
who engages in this enterprise, as well as in 
the non-Christian to whom the appeal comes. 
The loftiest reach of faith and the profound- 
est conception of the fatherhood of God are 
ealled into requisition in supreme effort to 
inspire the same faith in the hearts of the 
multitudes who dwell in pagan lands. 

The work of missions deepens mightily 
the spiritual life of all who give themselves 
to tt. 

It is a supremely unselfish work demand- 
ing great sacrifices from all who enter upon 
it. Over the archway of its portal flames 
the legend, “Abandon love of ease, wealth 
and glory, all ye who enter here.” It pre- 
supposes in those who go and those who send 
the initial sacrifice of self and selfish pur- 
poses. This work and life necessitate reli- 
ance, not upon those things in which men 
are accustomed to place confidence, but upon 
God alone. The missionaries follow closely 
in the footsteps of their Master who gave up 
everything he possessed and had not where 
to lay his head. Such a life and such a 
service bring the missionary close to the 
Father and keep him there. All who share 
with him his labors, his triumphs and his 
successes, share also in the rich blessings 
that come to him in the consciousness of 
union with God and with Jesus Christ for 
the redemption of the world. 

It is impossible for candid Christian men 
and women to contemplate the work of for- 
eign missions in their length, breadth and 
scope, and not desire to have a personal 
part in this greatest, most far-reaching and 
supremely Christlike service God permits his 
people to render, 
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Nurse-Girl Jim 


A Nickname which Failed to Stick 


A big awkward youth carefully held a 
tray of dishes on his hand as he passed 
down the long dining hall; when suddenly 
he slipped. He made a wild effort to gain 
his balance and then fell, Tray and dishes 
dropped with a crash that startled half the 
guests from their seats. 

The head waiter hurried to the spot 
where, amid what had been intended for a 
senator’s dinner, Jimmie Thayer was strug- 
gling to his feet. 

“Get up you clumsy lout! Get a broom 
quick, and clean up this mess. You are no 
more fit for a waiter than an elephant.” 

The young man made no reply, although 
his face burned at the harsh words, but 
shamefacedly went to work clearing away 
the débris. When the task was done, his 
superior, who had been standing by said: 

“Thayer, you may go back to the small 
hall again. You are fit only to wait on 
nurses and servants. No, you’re not worth 
having there. Next Saturday you may 
pack up and go home. We don’t need you.” 

After dinner had been served and his 
other work finished Jimmie Thayer started 
off up the steep. mountain road. He had 
come from the farm the year before and 
entered Clifton College, determined to earn 
for himself the education which his parents 
could not give to him. At the end of his 
freshman year he had thought himself for- 
tunate to get this place in the dining-hall 
of a summer hotel. The wages and the tips 
would go far towards helping him through 
another year. Now with the summer just 
begun he was discharged. 

He sat down by the roadside and moodily 
kicked the pebbles. Just then he heard a 
shout and a laugh, and a little boy, perhaps 
six years old, came running towards him: 

“Oh Jimmie,” he shouted, “won’t you 
show me how to swim in the brook? Nursie 
is afraid, but it would be all right with 
you.” 5 

Jimmie gathered the boy in his arms and 
tossing him high in the air replied: 

“Why, if Miss Cook is willing, we will 
go down to the swimming pool by and by.” 

Jimmie Thayer had always liked children. 
This little boy was the son of one of the 
guests at the hotel, and in two weeks he 
and Jimmie had grown very friendly. 

“Where is Miss Cook?’ Jimmie asked. 

“Oh I don’t know. I ran away from 
her.” 

Just then, around the corner of the road 
his nurse came running. She looked anx- 
jously about until she saw Jimmie and her 
charge. Instantly she began to scold the 
boy for causing her so much trouble and 
worry. 

“Oh Mr. Thayer,” she said, “I don’t know 
what I shall do. MRobert’s mother told me 
this morning that if I, did not take better 
care of him that she would have to let me 
go. What should I do then? There is Sis- 
ter, and I must keep her in the sanatarium 
this summer. It’s her one chance, the doc- 
tor says. But I can’t do anything with the 
boy. He just loves to plague me, and make 
me all the trouble he can.” 

Jimmie knew that it would be useless to 
lecture the boy who stood with sparkling 
eyes enjoying his nurse’s discomfiture. 
He thought that perhaps it would be well 
for this girl to know that there were others 
who had troubles besides herself, and so he 
told her of his crash in the dining hall and 
its consequences. 

As the nurse listened she forgot her own 
troubles in sympathy for those of her 


By Harry W. Kimball 


friend. Then like an inspiration there came 
to her a thought, and with a laugh she said: 

“How would it do Mr, Thayer, for you 
and me to change places. I would make a 
good waiter, and you and Robert get along 
together finely.” 

“Oh Jimmie, will you be my nurse?” 
shouted the boy, jumping up and down in 
delight. ‘I’ll do just what you say all the 
time.” 

Jimmie smiled as he glanced down at his 
one hundred and seventy pounds of sturdy 
manhood, and up at the slim, neat figure of 
the girl beside him. 

“You would do all right in the hall, Miss 
Cook, but what sort of a nurse girl would I 
make? I can hear the fellows at the col- 
lege calling out ‘Nurse-girl Jim,’ and the 
name would stick until I was graduated. 
No, there’s nothing for me but the farm 
again.” 

“Why, Mr. Thayer,” she said in a tone 
of deep disapproval, “you have told me that 
nothing could stop you from getting an edu- 
cation, and now are you going to let a nick- 
name stop you? Let me speak to Mrs. 
Newman about it tonight. You'll do it for 
me won't you?” 

James looked at the girl shyly and an- 
swered slowly: ; ‘ 

“T’d do most anything for an education or 
—for you, but to play the part of a nurse- 
girl—why I was fullback on the team last 
fall. How would I look dressing and un- 
dressing a kid?” 

“Oh Jimmie, I can undress myself all 
except the back buttons. I’ll learn to do 
those if you only will!” exclaimed the boy. 

That evening Miss Cook spoke to Mrs. 

Newman and told her that she had decided 
to get a position in the dining hall. She 
also suggested that perhaps Mr. Thayer 
might be persuaded to look out for Robert, 
and then told of the friendship which had 
grown up between him and Robert, and his 
willingness to do anything for an education. 
Mrs. Newman listened languidly, and then 
told Miss Cook that she might tell Mr, 
Thayer to come around in the mornimg. 
’ The next forenoon, with much hesitation, 
James Thayer knocked at the door of the 
suite of rooms occupied by Mrs. Newman, 
and was ushered into her presence. 

“So you would like to take care of Robert 
for me, Mr. Thayer,’ she began. ‘Would 
you be willing to do what his nursemaid 
usually does—cut his meat at meals, dress 
and undress him, and give him his bath?” 

Jimmie choked a little as he answered, 
for he did not like the idea at all, ‘Yes, 
madam.” 

“Well,” continued Mrs, Newman, “I will 
try ou. Miss Cook’s leaving is very unfor- 
tunate, although she could not manage 
Robert. But it would be difficult to get 
another girl to come up here in the woods. 
You understand that you must take the en- 
tire care of him. I have many social en- 
gagements and I must not be bothered.” 

Jimmie found that in their new relation 
he and Robert got along very well. But 
when Jimmie first went into the servant’s 
hall with his charge and felt the eyes of the 
other nurses upon him, and caught their 
whispers of amusement he -blushed and for 
a while was very uncomfortable. 

A week or two later a company of fellows 
from Clifton College who were touring the 
mountains in an automobile stopped at the 
hotel. Jimmie’s story was common talk 
and he was pointed out as “the college boy 
who had turned nurse girl.” As he went 


down the road that morning with Robert, 
and from the corner of the veranda heard 
the laughter of the fellows it went like a 
chill to his heart. All that day Robert 
could not understand what made “Nursie” 
so cross and disagreeable. 

Later in the summer Jimmie noticed one 
night that Robert seemed restless and not 
at all well, but he hesitated to speak to Mrs. 
Newman, for she had told him that she did 
not want to be bothered about the child. 
But when a morning or two later he seemed 
very sick indeed, Jimmie went and told her. 

“Why did you not let me know before?’ 
she said rather crossly. “If anything should 
happen to Robert now I should feel that I 
had neglected him.” , : 

She sent in haste for the physician of the 
hotel, and stood by, in great agitation, while 
the doctor thoroughly examined the boy. 
At length he turned to her and said gravely: 

“IT am sorry to say, Mrs. Newman, that 
your boy has scarlet fever.” -: ; 

With a ery of anguish the mother 
threw herself on the couch. A chaos of 
thoughts were in her mind. They would be 
quarantined, All her plans for the month’s 
pleasure would have to be given up. What 
if he should die? Would she not be to 
blame? She had not given the boy the 
thought that she should. Who would nurse 
him? 

At last after the physician had quieted 
her she asked, 

“Dr. DeMott, is there any one here in the 
hotel whom we, could get to take care of 
him ?”’ ; 

“I’m afraid not,” he answered. “Of course 
We can get a nurse from the city in four or 
five days, but we will have to do the best 
we can until then.” ; 

James Thayer had been standing in the 
room all the while, and he now stepped for- 
ward: 

“Please, Dr. DeMott, I think that I can 
take care of him. Last year in college my 
roommate was sick with scarlet fever, and 
I nursed him. Will you let me try, sir? 
Robert and I are great friends, and I can 
get along with him better than any one 
else.” . 

The doctor looked thoughtfully at the 
strong-bodied, clear-eyed young man, asked a 
few searching questions and then decided: 

“TI think, Mrs. Newman, that you and 
this young man can give Robert the care 
that he needs. Robert knows you both, and 
it will be much easier for him than with 
strangers.” 4 

In the anxious days and nights whieh fol- 
lowed a new light came to Mrs. Newman. 
The fear that she might lose her child awak- 
ened her mother’s love. She saw how she 
had neglected her boy. In the quiet of 
those lonely hours while she watched by 
Robert’s bedside, she prayed for his life. 

Jimmie proved a faithful and efficient 
nurse, and his sturdy physical strength and 
real love for Robert sustained him through 
the long, hard weeks. 

When Robert was pronounced out of dan- 
ger and rapidly improving, Mr. Newman 
came down from the city. His wife told 
him how faithful Jimmie had been, and the 
next morning Mr. Newman took the young 
man out for a drive. Little by little he 
drew from him the whole story. 

“TI had to do it,” Jimmie said, “if I was 
to go back to college this fall. Now that 
perhaps I have helped a little to get Robert 
well, I’m glad that I did. But I hate to 
meet the fellows. You know, Mr. Newman 
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how they will torment me. ‘They don’t 
mean any harm, but it’s too good a joke to 
let pass. Jimmie Thayer a nurse girl all 
summer, oh how they will rub it in!” 

The next day as Mr. Newman was return- 
ing to the city he happened to meet on the 
train the president of Clifton College. They 
were old friends, and he told him the story 
of James Thayer’s summer. 

“You are fortunate,’ he said, “to have 
a man of such a spirit in your college. Per- 
haps you can bring it about that the fellows 
will not be too hard on him.” 

The president nodded his head sympa- 
thetically and Mr. Newman added: 

“Tf at any time, Emery, you find that 
Mr. Thayer needs any help, please let me 
know. I will see that he has his education 
“and a good chance afterwards. I don’t in- 
tend to forget how he stood by Robert.” 

A few days later the college opened. 
Jimmie was not there, for he could not get 
back until the second day. He was rather 
glad for the dread of the jests of the fel- 
lows had grown upon him as the time drew 
near when he must face them. 

He had good reason for his fears. The 
college men who had been at the hotel had 
returned to college with the story of Jim- 
mie’s exploit as a nurse girl, and among a 
few the nickname was already fastened on 
him. 

But that first morning in the college 
chapel, after the preliminary announce- 
ments, President Emery went on to speak 
of a rare deed of every-day heroism of 
which he had recently heard, and then told 
the students the story of James Thayer’s 
experience at the hotel. He closed by say- 
ing: 

“Young men, James Thayer came here 


again this year. 
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determined to gain an education. You re- 
member how last fall on the football field 
he helped this college to win the champion- 
ship. He will probably help us to win it 
He has shown afresh this 
summer that he is a man of pluck and cour- 
age. It is not every man who would do a 
nurse girl’s work. It is not every man who 
would stay in a dangerous sick room. 
Young men, it was a brave and manly way 
for James Thayer to act. It enables him to 
return here tomorrow. We shall all be glad 
to have him back, and you will honor him 
for what he dared to do.” 

As the fellows rushed out of the chapel 
one of the leaders of the senior class 
jumped on the sundial and waving his cap 
shouted : 

“Three cheers for Nurse-girl Jim, boys!” 
And they were given heartily enough. 

“And now, boys,” he shouted, “three 
times three for Jimmie Thayer, and remem- 
ber, he’s always Jimmie—just Jimmie.” 
Again the cheers rang out. 

The next day when James Thayer crept 
off the train and up to the campus, he was 
surprised to find how cordially the men all 
greeted him. It was “Jimmie” on every 
hand, and not once did he hear the dreaded 
nickname. That night when his roommate 
told him of the president’s words, Jimmie 
was astonished for he could not imagine 
how the president knew. 

But before he went to bed that night he 
sat down and wrote a letter to Miss Cook. 
She had bade him “good-by” when he started 
back to college, and had made him promise 
not to mind what the boys might say. As 
he wrote her how it had all turned out, 
somehow he felt that she would be as glad 
about it as he was himself. 


Great Celebration in Natal 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Zulu Missions 
4 By Rev. Alban Heath 


Durban 


A series of meetings unique in the history 
ef South Africa has recently been com- 
pleted at Durban. To celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the coming of the gos- 
pel to the Zulus a united demonstration was 
conducted under the auspices of the Natal 
Missionary Conference, which comprises 
twenty-three missionary societies working 
ih Natal and includes, among others, repre- 
sentatives of the American Board, the 
Church of Scotland, the United I'ree Church 
of Scotland, Anglican, Scandinavian, Church 
of Norway, and Church of Sweden. Rep- 
resentatives of these societies have met for 
conference annually, for ten years or more 
and it was largely owing to the spirit en- 
gendered by that conference that the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists joined 
forces in the formation of the Impolweni 
Native College. The celebration included 
eonferences at Maritzburg, June 22-27, 
Inanda, June 28—July 2, while five native 
conferences were held at different centers. 


NATIVES WHO REMEMBER THE EARLY MISSION DAYS 


As far as the general public was con- 
cerned the celebration meant two conspicu- 
ous events in Durban—a native industrial 


exhibition and a mass meeting in the town ~ 


hall. The exhibition was splendidly con- 
ceived and magnificently supported. There 
were about two thousand exhibits of native 
handicrafts, both that of the raw native, 
and of the mission-trained one. Various 
native institutions showed collections of 
work including the Trappists (R. C.), St. 


Augustines (Anglican) and the American 
Board. The exhibition was opened on 
July 3 by the Administrator of Natal 


(Hon. J. Smythe), and on July 4 by Mr. 
Shepstone, Under Secretary for Native Af- 
fairs. Huge crowds attended and an extra 
day was arranged for. Among the visitors 
were Lord and Lady Gladstone, and Miss 
Gladstone, who spent an hour in examining 
the exhibits, Chief Jonathan of Basutoland, 
and the distinguished citizens of Durban. 
On July 4 a great meeting was held in 


This yrcup of veterans attended the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration 


the town hall, presided over by Lord Glad- 
stone. The management began by reserving 
a thousand seats and adopted the plan of in- 
viting people to apply beforehand. On 
Monday no less than two thousand seats 
had been applied for. When Lord Glad- 
stone entered, it is estimated that 4,000 were 
packed into the hall. Never has Natal, or 
South Africa, seen anything like this. The 
missionary, more used to abuse than ap- 
plause, found himself suddenly the hero of 
the hour, and missionary effort, so long 
tabooed in the land of missions, seemed to 
have won the confidence and indorsement 
of public opinion. Lord Gladstone made a 
memorable speech on missions. The Bishop 
of Natal and Dr. Patton of Boston were 
among the speakers. For the first time a 
native, Rev. John Dube, addressed a Hu- 
ropean audience in the stately town hall 
and a native choir of 300 voices won en- 
cores and unstinted praise, while 200 na- 
tives, wedged in among the crowd in the 
top gallery, looked on and greatly wondered. 


The American Board’s 
Appeal 


The appeal of the American Board for 
additional gifts to prevent a debt is meeting 
with a friendly reception, although the gifts 
thus far have not been adequate for the pres- 
ent need. The Board’s expenses have slightly 
increased the past year, partly because of 
the increased cost of living all over the 
world. It would be poor business, not to 
say questionable Christianity, to put a mis- 
sionary into an Eastern country, and then 
compel him to undergo hardships and priva- 
tions that would undermine and imperil his 
health. Another cause of the increase has 
been the building of five or six new mission- 
ary residences absolutely needed for mission- 
aries who had been living in unsanitary 
conditions. 

If matured conditional gifts had not fallen 
far below the average, and if legacies this 
year had kept up with the standard of re- 
cent years, the present situation would not 
have been so serious, Legacies are an un- 
certain element, although through the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund this,; uncertainty in a 
measure has been lessened. The Apportion- 
ment Plan has brought material relief, as 
shown in the gain in receipts from churches 
and individuals for eleven months, but un- 
til the mark set by the Apportionment Plan 
is more nearly reached, and the Plan more 
widely adopted, it is necessary to send out 
such an appeal as is being made at the pres- 
ent time. 

ek. & 
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If the friends of missions could but fully 
realize the progress being made in the work 
abroad, they would surely be stirred to en- 
thusiasm. Since the end of the Hamidian 
régime, marked progress has been made in 
the Turkish Empire. The different races 
are being reached as never before, especially 
through the Board’s medical work, its liter- 
ature and schools. With a rapidly growing 
desire for modern methods and Western 
science in China comes a greatly increased 
friendliness toward our missionaries. Japan, 
which fifty years ago excluded all the rest 
of the world, and would not tolerate Chris- 
tianity within its borders, now has over 680 
churches with ‘67,000 communicants. In 
Africa in Portuguese territory a complete 
change has recently taken place in the atti- 
tude of the local governments toward the 
Board, and friendly co-operation is taking 
the place of open hostility. P 

With such signal success in the work 
abroad for the present year, it is greatly to 
be desired that the Board should end this, 
the first year of its second century, without 
debt. This result depends upon the loyalty 
of its friends at the present time. 
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The Lure of Diantha 


BY ANNIE E. HARRIS 


Rosemary Edith had been lying for a 
long time on the floor with her pretty pink 
nose flattened against a rough board and 
her round, brown eyes staring unwinkingly 
through a wide crack. 

The outer woodshed was really no fit 
place for a doll of Rosemary Edith’s refine- 
ment, but Gertrude had left her-there in a 
hurry a long time ago and gone away with 
Diantha Billings. Never in all her life, not 
even that one day of her exile, had Rose- 
mary Edith been left ‘so long alone. 

Diantha had no use for dolls, as Rose- 
mary Bdith had cause to know when she 
was unceremoniously pushed off the doorstep 
the first time Diantha came to play with 
Gertrude. Gertrude jumped to rescue her, 
polished a grass stain off her rosy cheek, 
brushed the litter out of her hair and com- 
forted her with a kiss. She was about to 
reseat her on’ the step when she met Dian- 
tha’s eye, in which she read disgust. 

“You’re too old to be kissing dolls.” 

“Am 1?” asked Gertrude,. feeling rather 
uncomfortable. 

“Yes. I haven’t played with any of my 
dolls for two years.” 

“What do you play with?’ Gertrude 
was willing to play anything that would 
please this new neighbor who seemed so far 
superior to her simple little self. 

“Oh! I play intellectual games like the 
Game of Birds, History and Authors. They 
are instructive, Mamma says, and more 
profitable than dolls.” 

Gertrude carried Rosemary Hdith into the 
house. The charms of her doll seemed sud- 
denly to have faded if Diantha did not ap- 


prove, for within a week Diantha had be-' 


come the bright, particular star in Ger- 
trude’s world. Her big brown eyes and long 
brown curls seemed altogether adorable, and 
her many airs and graces very desirable. 
Gertrude was able to make herself quite 
miserable by comparing them with her own 
blue eyes, Dutch-cut yellow hair, and: boyish 
manners. 

“Tt comes of playing with boys,’ she 
sighed to herself, “and p’r’aps,” reluctantly, 
“of having a boy twin.” : 

So it came about that Rosemary Edith 
received little attention from her once fond 
Gertrude, who spent much time in trying 
to enjoy the “intellectual games”; much, 
also, before her mirror rehearsing certain 
poses Diantha had assumed, or trying to 
discover if her eyelashes were as long and 
thick as Diantha’s, and whether they could 
be made to sweep her cheek in the sanie 
adorable fashion. 

Of course, Mamma took note of Ger- 
trude’s new course of study. She waited for 
just the right chance and then she whis- 
pered, “I like the real Gertrude better.” 
After that Gertrude stopped practicing on 
Mamma. 

One rainy morning Betis returned to 
her old habits after a long and unsuccessful 


wr 


attempt to discover some of Diantha’s 
charms in her mirror. 
“I’m tired of trying,” she told Rosemary 


Edith. “I’m going to play with you today 
and have a good time. It’s raining and I 
don’t expect Diantha will be over.” 

But the unexpected happened. While 
Gertrude was in the woodshed swinging in 
the rope swing which Papa had fastened to 
a beam for just such days as this, Diantha 
appeared at the door, in rubber coat, hat 
and boots. 

Gertrude started like a guilty thing, 
dropped Rosemary Hdith to the floor and 
sprang to meet Diantha. 

“You are to come home with me to stay 
all day and over night,’ she announced. 
“Mamma will let us have a little party. 
Hurry.” 

Gertrude procured the necessary permis- 
sion and was off with a shout and a laugh, 
leaving Rosemary Hdith to many lonesome 
hours on the floor—so many, in fact, that 
the darkness crept in at the east door and 
chased the daylight away. It was dark a 
long time, till by and by the sky began to 
redden and the bird world woke up. 

There was no sound of life within the 
house, not even Hector had yet come out, 
when Gertrude’s sleepy little face appeared 
at the outer door, which was seldom locked. 
She peered anxiously in through the dim 
light and saw Rosemary Hdith lying face 
down on the floor. 

“You darling doll!” she said aloud. 
“Have you been lonesome? Gertrude has 
—homesick, I guess, and frightened. Oh! 
Rosemary Edith, what's that!” 

She hugged the big doll close and listened ; 
but it was only Hector coming through the 
kitchen to get wood for Nora’s fire. When 
he opened the door he thought a whirlwind 
had struck him, for Gertrude fairly threw 
herself at him in her haste to get into the 
house. 

She mumbled a ‘’Scuse me,’ and sped 
through the house upstairs to her room 
where she threw herself onto her bed and 
was soon fast asleep. Mamma saw her 
there on her way down and wondered much 
at her presence, but no one could explain 
till Gertrude herself appeared just in time 
to eat dinner with the family. 

A warning look from Papa silenced the 
questions on the lips of her twin brother, 


-Gerard, and the dinner passed as if nothing 


had happened. But Gertrude followed 
Mamma to the sitting room afterward and 
sat dejectedly down in her lap with Rose- 
mary Wdith in her own—*three deep,” 
Brother Julian called it. : 

“Now, what, little daughter?’ 

“Oh, Mamma! I didn’t have a bit good 
time, and I think Diantha is horrid.” 

“Softly, little one. For weeks you have 
thought her very lovely.” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t lived with her then,” 
Gertrude explained, unconsciously lighting 
upon a great truth. “First place, she told 
me her mother was going to let us have a 
party, when really she didn’t know Diantha 
had come over to get me.” 

“Then why didn’t you come home?” 
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“T tried to, but neither of them would let. 
me. They said you expected me to stay all 
night.” 

“What did you do all day?” 

“We played most of the time, ’cept when 
Diantha helped her mother a little. Then, 
Mamma, what do you ‘spose! Diantha’s 
curls aren’t real. When we went to bed her 
mother tied long white rags all over her 
head with the hair wound on them. I don’t 
think I shall ever admire her curls again.” 

Gertrude paused, and Mamma waited. 
Then : . 

“Tt doesn’t seem so bad dae that I have 
had a nap, but honest, Mamma, I couldn’t 
sleep a wink. Diantha made a tent of the 
bed clothes and jumped around a lot. She 
kept it up till I was all tired out. Then I 
asked her to stop, but she wouldn’t, and I 
guess we quarreled. I told her her curls 
weren’t real, and after that she wouldn’t 
speak to me. She went to sleep pretty soon, 
but I couldn’t seem to; so when it grew 
light a little I came home.” 

There was a light step on the piazza and 
a bur-r-r-r of the bell. Through the hall 
side lights Gertrude could see Mrs. Billings. 
She turned in a panic to her mother while 
Nora came from the kitchen to answer the 
bell. 

“T don’t have to go to her olive do I, 
Mamma?” 

“No,” very quietly. 

“And I don’t have to play with Diantha 
any more, do 1?” 

“No.” Nora was opening the door. 

“And I don’t have to ib. and see Mrs. 
Billings, do 1?” 

“Stay right where you are.” 

Gertrude dropped to the hassock looking 
very miserable when Mrs. Billings came in. 

“Is Gertrude sick?” asked that lady anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, no,” said Mamma. “She is all right 
now. She was too excited to sleep last 
night, so she came home very early. I hope 
you will excuse her, She has not spent 
many nights away from home and, you 
know, even we older ones sometimes feel a 
change.’ 

Gertrude breathed more freely. How 
simple it seemed to hear Mamma state it 
that way. 

“Yes, yes, I know.” Mrs. Billings was 
evidently in a hurry. “I just thought I’d 
run in and see. Diantha is waiting for me 
down by the gate. She has inveigled me 
into taking her to the barber’s to have her 
hair Dutch-clipped. She must have every- 
thing as nearly like Gertrude as she can. 
She was even talking this morning about 
getting out her dolls. But I couldn’t get 
her to come up to the door with me. Well, 
well, children are queer animals.” With 
which sage remark, Mrs, Billings said good- 
by and hurried away. 

Gertrude watched her till she was joined 
at the gate by Diantha, then she ppened to 
Mamma. 

“Tf Diantha likes me so much she a go- 
ing to cut off her hair and get her dolls, I 
guess I shall like her, too. But for a few 
days I don’t want any one to play with but 


Gerard and Rosemary Edith,” 


‘ 
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Lesson for August 27 
Jer. 39: 1-18 


The Fall of Jerusalem 


The long story of the monarchy is drawing near its tragic 
close. Our last study introduced us to the siege of Jerusalem 
|. by the Babylonians; today we see that siege culminate in all 

‘the horrors of capture and exile. The awful experience made 
an indelible impression upon the Jewish mind. It haunts much 
of the literature, it is reflected in the melancholy cadences of 
the book of Lamentations, it kindled wild hopes of a new Jeru- 
salem, the glorious and impregnable metropolis of the world of 
the latter days. The sad story is told four times over in the 
Old Testament—once in the chapter we are considering, once 
again in the last chapter of the prophecy of Jeremiah, also in 
the parallel account which forms the last chapter of the second 
book of Kings, and more briefly in a few verses of the last 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. Yet, often as the 
story is told, there is little detail; there are a hundred things 
we should like to know which the historians have passed over 
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The Sunday School 


By 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D. D. 


was effected; and Zedekiah, recognizing that all was now lost, 
made his escape with some of his warriors under cover of the 
darkness of night, at the opposite end of the city, “by the way of 
the king’s garden,” which was at the southeast corner. Con- 
ceivably had they gone south, they might have evaded pursuit 
among the deserts of Judah. But they fled eastwards towards 
the Jordan, hoping perhaps to escape to its eastern bank. The 
Chaldeans, however, discovering that the rebel king had left 
the city, immediately started in pursuit and overtook him. 
The headquarters of Nebuchadnezzar at this time appear 
to have been at Riblah, in the north, on the Orontes. Thither 
the unfortunate Zedekiah was taken, to be sentenced by the 
king of Babylon, and with him went his sons and the Jewish 
nobles who had been implicated in the rebellion. Some of these 
are expressly alluded to in the narrative of Kings, which at 
this point is a little more elaborate. There was the chief priest 
and his deputy, three keepers of the temple threshold, five 
courtiers, the commander and the secretary of the army, and 
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in sorrowful silence. 
vivid and illuminating than 
the prose of the historians. 
The sights that were seen in 
the lurid fires of that last 
great judgment were too ter- 
rible to.portray in detail. 
But the great, sad outlines 
are clear enough, and some 


of them are revealed in this - 


chapter. 

We left Jeremiah last a 
prisoner in the court of the 
guard (87: 21). But pris- 
oner though he is, he con- 
tinues to deliver to all who 
come within reach of his 
voice his seemingly unpatri- 
otic and exasperating mes- 
sage that the city would 
certainly fall a prey to the 
Babylonians, and the only 
_ hope lay in surrender. We 
can well believe that the 
effect of this was to “weaken 
the hands of the men of 
war that remained in the 
city, and the hands of all 
the people,’ and the princes, 
from their own point of view, 
were almost justified in de- 
--manding that so discourag- 
- ing and treasonable a voice 


The poetry of Lamentations is more 


Teaching Points 


Zedekiah is the type of vacillation. He never quite knows 
his own mind. In his better moments he is drawn to Jeremiah, 
in his worse he is swayed by the courtiers; and when the way 
is clear, he has not the courage to walk upon it. He could have 
saved himself and his city by resolutely following the advice 
of Jeremiah; his weakness cost him his eyesight, his liberty and 
his throne. 


Jeremiah is the type of resolution. His consistent and un- 
faltering proclamation of his message, wndismayed by threats, 
danger and cruelty, forms a striking foil to the vacillation of 
Zedekiah. As we have already seen, Jeremiah was not natu- 
rally cast in a heroic mold; he begins by shrinking from his 
prophetic task and continually he has his doubts and struggles. 
But he is faithful to the inward voice, he allows himself to be 
mastered by the truth, and he becomes veritably strong as a 
brazen wall against all opposition and temptation: and when 
the awful doom of the city is sealed, he is marked out for 
special honor. 


Hbed-melech is the type of generous pity. It is touching 
to see how this black man’s heart is moved to compassion by 
the sorrowful plight of Jeremiah; nothing better illustrates the 
prophet’s utter loneliness than this, that in the hour of his dis- 
tress he was befriended not by one of his own countrymen, but 
by a negro. How Jeremiah’s heart must have gone out to this 
stranger! And he too had his reward in the prophet’s gratitude 
and the divine protection. 


sixty others not specially mentioned—the leaders of Judah’s 


religious and military affairs. 
These were all put to death, 
possibly by beheading. For 
the rebellious Zedekiah was 
reserved the special torture 
first of witnessing the execu- 
tion of his sons, and then of 
having his own eyes put out; 
and the sightless king was 
taken to Babylon. 

A commission consisting 
of some of the chief Baby- 
lonian officers sat to de- 
cide the fate of the cap- 
tives and the buildings of 
the city, the very grave cases, 
as we have seen, being re- 


mitted ta Nebuchadnezzar 
himself, 
Generally speaking, the 


people carried into exile were 
the able and influential men 
(at the end of verse 9 read 
“the rest of the artificers”) ; 
it is also worth noting that 
among those deported were 
Jews who had deserted to 
the Babylonians. Their 
presence might have caused 
friction in the land; in any 
case, as the Babylonians 
eannot' have intended to 


‘| the closing scenes. 


should be silenced once for 
all. Poor Zedekiah was too 
weak to resist their de- 
mand. “Behold,” he says, “he is in your hand; for the king is 
‘not he that can do anything against you.” This utterance helps 
us to feel something of the utter loneliness of Jeremiah, whose 
only human solace was the dubious friendship of an impotent 
king. He was accordingly thrust into a loathsome dungeon 
and left to perish (88: 1-6). 

Deliverance came to him, as so often in the Old Testament, 
from an unexpected quarter. A dark-skinned foreigner, a na- 
tive of Ethiopia, remonstrated with the king, and succeeded 
in securing Jeremiah’s removal to the court of the guard, where 
he had been before (37: 21). There Zedekiah again secretly 


consulted him, as before, but Jeremiah’s message was as inex- 


orable as ever; if Zedekiah chose to surrender, the city would 
be spared; but if; not, “then shall this city be given into the 
hand of the Chaldeans, and they shall burn it with fire, and 
thou shalt not escape out of their hand.” Zedekiah refused 
this good advice, not from motives of patriotism, but out of 
hy weakness, and with his refusal the doom of the city was sealed. 
(Jer. 39: 1-10.) The siege of Jerusalem lasted exactly a 
year and a half, all but a day. Of the details we know prac- 
tically nothing. In this chapter and in the cognate accounts 
in chapter 52 and 2 Kings 25 attention is concentrated upon 
A breach was made in the northern wall, 


{ “where the ground was level, and the engines of the enemy 
were not confronted as on other sides by high rocks.” The 

The preparations | for the storming of the wall would, under the con- 

| ditions. of ancient warfare, be long and elaborate. 

leith ‘imidsummer of 586 B.C. the beseoh in the northern wall 


Fa, 


treat them ill, we may infer 
that in their case, at least, 
deportation was not .ac- 
companied by any gratuitous cruelty. 

(Vs. 11-14.) The story of the fate of Jeremiah, which was 
broken off at the end of chapter 38, is now resumed. That 
chapter left him a prisoner in the court of the guard, after his 
fruitless interview with Zedekiah. Now we are informed that, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar, being specially 
interested in him, charged his chief officer to look particularly 
to his welfare, to see that he came to no harm and that he 
should be dealt with according to his own desire. Consequently 
this officer, along with the members of the commission already 
referred to in verse 3, had him removed from his place of con- 
finement, and committed to the care of Gedaliah, whom “the 
king of Babylon had made governor over the cities of Judah” 
(40: 5), a son of the Noble Ahikam who had successfully 
intervened in defense of Jeremiah, when he was on trial 
for his life. Gedaliah was no doubt a personal friend of 
the prophet, and probably owed his position as governor to 
the fact that, following his advice, he had opposed the revolt 
from Babylon. 

(Vs. 15-18.) When Jeremiah’s life was in deadly peril 
from the cruel privations of the dungeon to which he had been 
committed, he was saved by the courageous ‘intervention of an 
Hthiopian (38: 7-18). Jeremiah was not the man to forget 
a good turn. In the name of his God he promised that in the 
erash and horror of the city’s fall, his life would be spared. 
The prophecy was no doubt fulfilled; otherwise it would prob- 
ably not have secured a permanent place in the book of Jere- 
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niah. 
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Harvest Times 


Comment on Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Like Producing Like. We have had some 
serious experiences of drought this summer 
and in the South Atlantic states the dis- 
tress from parched fields and dried-up 
streams appeals to sympathy still. But if 
the crops grow at all, they will not fail to 
bring forth fruit each after its kind. No 
drought or flood can make oats spring 
from a seeding of rye, or change the nature 
of the fruit on an. apple tree to grapes. 
Grains of wheat have been dug from the 
tombs of Egypt where they have been for 
thousands of years and the hopeful have 
planted them. No well-proved instance of 
their growing can be shown, but if they did 
their product would be wheat. The Dar- 
winian hypothesis requires long ages for 
changes of species eyen when the environ- 
ment is changed—ages far longer than the 
whole immense historic period of civiliza- 
tion in the Nile Valley. 


The Moral Law of Like and Like. Christ 
seized upon this law of the vegetable world 
as a figure of moral change. Sowing and 


reaping are the work of every free human 


being. There is no escape from reaping 
what we ourselves have sown. God for- 
gives and God changes character, but only 
by an-unexampled gift of himself to man 
and by the free co-operation of the man’s 
own will, But men who are God’s children 
by his call and their own free choice are 
not relieved from the necessity of reaping. 
Like still produces like and the fruitage of 
earth’s sowing is to shape our life forever- 
more. 


God’s Harvest. If this fixed law of the 
world and of the soul affected our own in- 
terests alone, it would be serious enough. 
But it does far more than this. God has a 
harvest to gather from the earth and our 
lives, misguided, may become like a blight 
or mildew to affect the quality of what he 
seeks to gather. ‘The burden of that re- 
sponsibility for others lies heavy on the 
heart of many a man, as it lay on the heart 
of Christ. The sternest words he spoke 
were given to those who hurt God's harvest, 
to those who were occasions of stumbling, 
to the Pharisees who turned piety into a 
mockery and offense by disregarding the 
plainest principles of justice, love and 
mercy. The danger that we may spoil God’s 
purposes of harvest in the souls of others is 
the mysterious and awful peril that hangs 
over our common days. 


The Coming Iarvests. The harvest in 
the individual soul is character. That is 
the man himself, the man as God sees him. 
Men who are harvesting money, fame, pleas- 
ure, if they forget that their true wealth lies 
in themselves are missing the aim of life. 
The harvest of the world is the attainment 
of God’s purpose followed by the open decla- 
ration of character. What a man has 
sown shall be declared in his reaping and 
there shall be no concealments in that day. 
The parable of the Tares is a call to us to 
be patient until that final day of harvest 
and of separation. It also suggests the peril 
that we too may become God’s enemies and 
sow tares in his fields of wheat. 


Prayer meeting topic#for Aug. 20-26. 
Harvest Times. Matt. 18: 24-43. Seedtime 
and harvest. Like producing like. The 
harvests of the earth and what hinders 
them. Helping or hindering God’s harvest. 
The harvest of the individual soul. The 
final harvest of souls. 


Closet and Altar 


THE GOOD AND BEST 


But seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.—Matt. 6: 383. 

God aims at the best. Only in obedi- 
ence to this law does the best become 
possible in God’s universe. No simple 
survival of the selfish, or the self-sufli- 
cient, or the strongest, or the most cun- 
ning, or the best adapted to the environ- 
ment, will answer the purpose of God. 
He will only have the worthiest, only 
that ultimately which approaches nearest 
to himself, which is best fitted to repre- 
sent himself, his wisdom, his character, 
his love. No man can live to himself 
and hope to attain to this—Henry A. 
Stimson. 


Next to the evil, the good is the worst 
enemy of the best——Henry Churchill 
King. 


If thou has squandered years to grave 
a gem, 
Commissioned by thy absent Lord, and 
while 
’Tis incomplete 
Others would bribe thy needy skill to 
them, 
Dismiss them to the street. 


Shouldst thou at last discover Beauty's 
grove, — 
At last be panting on the fragrant 
verge, 
But in the track, 
Drunk with divine possession, thou meet 
love— : 
Turn, at her bidding, back. 


When round thy ship in tempest Hell 
appears, 
And every spectre mutters up more 
dire 
To snatch control 
And loose to madness thy deep-kennelled 
Fears— 
Then to the helm, O soul! 


Last, if upon the cold, green-mantling 
sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the 
last spar, 
Both castaway, 
And one must perish—let it not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey. 
—Herbert Trench. 


Every shipmaster, when in a storm, 
will willingly cast that overboard which 
is of smallest value in the vessel; but 
who will throw the best out first? None 
but he that feareth not God.—John Bun- 
yan. 


O Thou who art for all the best life has 
to offer, since Thou offerest thyself to all as 
Father and as friend let no weakness of 
desire for lesser good keep us from taking 
thee as our soul’s true hope and portion. 
Come, dwell in us, by thy Holy Spirit; ac- 
cording to the promise of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Remake our thoughts and lives 
accotding to thy wisdom and thy mercy 
toward us. Let thy presence and thy glory 
transform all we have and seek, that we 
may see it in true proportion, with a just 
sense of thy lovingkindness toward us and 
a pure desire to be helpful to our brothers 
and to grow like thee in joy and love. 
And this we ask in the name of thy Son, 
who gave himself that we might know and 
serve thee evermore with joy and gladness, 


Missions in Persia and Turkey 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Aug. 27—Sept.’ 2 


BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


A Missionary Journey around the World, 
8. Missions in Persia and Turkey. Acts 4: 
13-31. ’ 

Largest Mohammedan Countries. Turkey 
and Persia are the two largest and most im- 
portant Mohammedan countries. The next 
is Morocco. In Turkey out of a population 
of some 25,000,000 not more than two-thirds 
are Mohammedans, while in Persia out of 
a population of 9,500,000 there are only 
some 200,000 that are not Mohammedans. 
The Mohammedans of these contiguous coun- 
tries are largely divided into two antago- 
nistie sects which have little to do with one 
another. The non-Moslem populations are 
Jews, Armenians, Greeks, Nestorians, 
Syrians, Bulgarians and some other races, 
all except the Jews belonging to an ancient 
Christian church. 


Education. Mission work was begun in 
these two countries by the American Board 
early in the last century. ‘This work took - 
the form of putting the Bible into the 
spoken language of the people, preaching 
the simple practical gospel of Christ which 
had been largely lost sight of in the elaborate 
and soulless formulas of theold churches, 
and introducing modern schools in which the 
best young people of all races were given a 
modern Christian education. In mission 
schools of all grades in Persia and Turkey 
today there are 45,800 of the choicest youth 
of both countries, preparing themselves for 
lives of usefulness and leadership among 
their people. Of these over 3,000 are in con- 
nection with schools of collegiate grade. ~ 
Wonderful success has attended these efforts. 
The spirit of Western learning and modern 
enterprise and Christian morality in this 
way has entered into the thought and life of 
the people, and has become the leaven that 
is reshaping the customs, ideals and aspira- 
tions of all races and classes. Modern med- — 
iciné was also introduced until in both coun- 
tries there are today well-equipped mission 
hospitals serving 500,000 patients annually. 


Progress of Christianity. To the present 
time the work of evangelization has been 
carried on chiefly among nominal Christians. 
Liberty has been withheld from the Moham- 
medans to make public profession of Chris- 
tianity. Nearly. 90,000 citizens of these coun- 
tries, of which only 10,500 are from Persia, 
are enrolled as Protestants and these include 
the best educated and the most enterprising. 
The Protestants of Turkey alone last year 
gave over $200,000 for the support of various 
lines of educational and evangelistic work. 
The missionary work in Syria and Persia is 
carried on by the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions and the work in Asia Minor, Armenia 
and Macedonia by the American Board. The 
influence of this work upon the people and 
even upon the countries themselves cannot 
be expressed in the form of statistics. 


Political Reform. Both Turkey and Per- 
sia are attempting to establish a government 
by constitution, a thing hitherto unknown in 
a Moslem country. These governments are 
looking to the missionaries and their pupils 
for leadership and council in organizing na- 
tional systems of education. A degree of re- 
ligious liberty never before experienced is 
guaranteed to all classes. All over the coun- 
tries the printing press hitherto throttled has 
sprung into new life and power. New busi- 
ness enterprises bringing with them modern 
ideas that are destructive of the old order 
are coming in. Old prejudices are giving 
way, new light is streaming through, new 
life is revealing its presence and a new day 
is dawning in which the Christ shall com- 
mand the love and allegiance of all. 


( 
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Among the New Books 


Aspects of Islam 


There is no better authority on the re- 
ligion of Islam than the writings of Duncan 
Black Macdonald, who has been a student 
and expounder of Arabic and Moslem theol- 
ogy for twenty-five years. His latest book, 
Aspects of Islam (Macmillan. $1.50 net), 
contains the Hartford-Lamson Lectures for 
1909, together with some additional mate- 
rial. It was addressed to students, is avow- 
edly “a book for beginners rather than 
scholars’ and therefore is of value for the 
general public, whether interested in mis- 
sions or more particularly in the awakening 
of the Turkish nation and its remarkable 
political revolution. The attitude of the 
lecturer is deeply sympathetic, a notable 
contrast to the combative spirit shown by 
some popular writers on Islam. He says: 
“T regret that in the recent renewal of in- 
terest in missions there has been so much 
warlike denunciation and beating of the 
erusading drum. The Moslem world knows 
it and takes its attitude from it.’ This 
should be borne in mind by mission study 
classes in their use of recent literature. 

Professor Macdonald is a sounder author- 
ity and a wiser guide. The chapter on the 
person and life of Mohammed is full of in- 
terest. It is not biographical, but explains 
his life more clearly than most biographies. 
“The fundamental thing in him was that he 
was a pathological case. It is evident that 
from comparatively early days he had 
trances, fell into fits in’ which he saw and 
heard strange things. There came to him 
voices.” He felt that he was possessed by 
a spirit and came to the conclusion that it 
was not an evil spirit. The lecturer com- 
pares him with the soothsaying prophets. of 
the Hebrews. He says that he was not a 
schemer, a politician with a clear and defi- 
nite purpose. “He was not even a great 
general. The Moslem armies accomplished 
little so long as they were led by him.” 
This at the beginning. Afterward he fell 
before temptation. “There can be no 
shadow of question that in those last years 
he forged the awful machinery of divine 
inspiration to serve his own ignoble and self- 
ish purposes.” 

What is the Koran? is another question 
answered, and What the present attitude 
of Moslems toward Mohammed? All of 
this is enlightening. Two fascinating chap- 
ters deal with the Mystical Life and the 
Darwish Fraternities, with which Dr. Mac- 
donald came into close touch, and these sug- 
gest interesting comparisons with Western 
“revivalism.” In this connection he relates 

- a significant anecdote of a converted dar- 
wish who yet, “theugh he was known and 
accepted ag a Christian was also or. good 
terms with his darwish friend and the 


‘teachers in his old fraternitv.” 


Islam and The Scripiices is another il- 
luminating lecture with its testimony that 
“Islam admits that Jesus knew no sin.” 
The Missionary Activity of Moslems deals 
with the numerical advance being made and 
the methods employed. But says the author: 
“Tdeas in the end rule. Islam may be adding 


-its millions in India and Africa, but these 


will weigh little in the process of centuries. 
Where, rather, are the germinant ideas, 
where the plans of life and thought which 
hold the future? No one looking at essen- 
tial Islam can believe that they are there.” 
A final chapter deals with the inner side of 
Moslem life, belief in magic and in genii and 
‘other matters in which the Wastern mind 
differs somewhat from the Western. 

As to the great experiment now going on 
in Turkey the author’s final word is: “There 
is a long road lying ahead before anything 


_ is to be reached that will be worth reaching. 


but I believe that road has now been en- 
tered.” : 

This brief outline gives but a faint idea of 
the richness of material contained in these 
pages. It is to be hoped that the multitudes 
who, in mission study classes and other 
ways are seeking light on the fascinating 
problem presented by Islam, will not fail 
to give this book careful attention. 


The Old Testament and the 
Ancients 


Two elaborate volumes in the Theological 
Translation Library are published under the 
title he Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient Hast (Putnams. $7.00). The au- 
thor is Dr. Alfred Jeremias, lecturer at the 
University of Leipsic. ‘These volumes are 
translated into English from the second 
German edition, and have been so far re- 
vised by the author as to constitute a new 
edition. 

The work is a study of Oriental mythol- 
ogy as a key to the derivation and meaning 
of the words of the Hebrew Scriptures. Be- 
ginning with an exposition and discussion 
of the ancient Eastern doctrine and cosmos, 
which is here called Babylonian, the first 
volume applies the knowledge thus gained 
to the interpretation of the earlier stories 
of Genesis, i.e., to the first eleven chapters. 
The second volume continues to trace the 
effect of this doctrine on the development of 
thought throughout the Old Testament. 

The author holds that the teaching of the 
oldest records of civilization was a religious 
system founded on an astronomical theory. 
He sees in it the expectation of a redeemer 
coming forth from the deity who is_to over- 
come the powers of darkness. 

We shall not attempt to describe the 
theory at length, nor the ingenious applica- 
tions of it to various phases of Biblical 
thought. Ilowever the theory may be re- 
garded, Professor Jeremias has collected a 
great amount of valuable material and his 
suggestions often cast an interesting light 
on Scripture texts. He has produced a rich 
and interesting archeological commentary on 
the Old Testament. Abundant illustrations 
from ancient monuments and _ inscriptions 
add to the value of the work. 


The Agonists 


Maurice Hewlett has turned from fiction 
to the drama in what perhaps next to “The 
Forest Lovers” promises to be his most vital 
contribution to literature. It is a dramatic 
*‘logy of God and man, which he calls The 
Agonists (Scribners. $1.50 net). He takes 
for his theme the history of Minos, king of 
Crete, and his family. There are three 
plays: the first dealing with the history of 
Minos, the second with Ariadne in Naxos, 
and the third with the death of Hippolytus. 
The first of these, as Mr. Hewlett reminds 
us, seems never to have been developed by 
the Greek dramatists; the second was a fav- 
orite with the Italians; and the third was 
treated by Buripides and the later poets. 
Mr. Hewlett has bound them together in a 
single series. 

He calls them barbarous old tales; tells us 
that their treatment has taken up at inter- 
vals much of his thought for years and has 
led him to interesting experiments in HWng- 
lish prosody. The method is that of poetical 
rythmie variation to suit the mood and 
meaning of the matter to be expressed. It 
takes for granted the reading or speaking 
aloud of the verse, and falls into fresh and 
remarkable harmonies. A significant and 
interesting element of style is the frequent 
recurrence of phrase and idiom from the 
English Bible. 


-tions of Godhood and manhood. 


That the author’s purpose is deeper than 
mere craftsmanship is proved by his intro- 
duction. He deals, he tells us, with “the 
fallacies which underlay the ancient concep- 
You take, 
as a starting point, the three essential qual- 
ities of God to be power, love and knowledge, 
and admit the essential qualities of man to 
be the more excellent as they more nearly 
approach those of God, and you have in each 
of these plays an example of the failure of 
a typical personage, God or man, for the 
lack of one or the other quality.” He adds 
that: “Collectively the trilogy presents a 
pathetic story of the failure of God to im- 
plant himself in man, and of man to receive 
into his nature the divine substance; and 
the inference—or one of them—is, or may 
be, that the divine qualities can only mate 
with human faculty in the ideal presented 
to mankind in the incarnate God of the 
Christian. To my mind that is clear. I 
hope some day to complete my trilogy with 
an epilogue concerning the passion of 
Christ.” ’ 

One of these three plays has been success- 
fully staged in London. We shall watch 
with much interest the experiment of put- 
ting so purely intellectual and spiritual a 
drama on the modern stage. The appeal at 
best cannot be as broad as that of the cur- 
rent social drama, but the challenge of the 
whole work is to deeper and more yital 
thinking than we have found in any of Mr. 
Hewlett’s novels hitherto. 


Interesting Novels 


Mr. William J. Locke has scored again 
in The Glory of Clementina (Lane. $1.30). 
His htmor and his sympathy have worked 
beautifully together and given us a hero and 
heroine of an astonishing freshness of inter- 
est. Clementina in the opening pages is al- 
together the artist. She is thirty-six, with 
a dramatic romance far in the background, 
and a great success as a fashionable portrait 
painter in actual possession. The hero is a 
dreamer and an archeologist, whom perverse 
fate and his own reverence for the paternal 
wish have transformed into a solicitor by 
proxy. Something like tke overwhelming 
misfortunes of Job fall upon him and he 
determines to curse God and man and go 
on living in wickedness. The humor of the 
situation is that the man is essentially and 
unchangeably good. How the wicked plotted 
against him, and how Clementina and a little 
daughter, whose adoption is forced upon him, 
come to his rescue the reader must learn 
from these delightful pages. Mr. Locke has 
planted himself squarely on the familiar soil 
of England and France of today, and has 
again vindicated his power to make us smile 
and understand and sympathize. 

Lady Clifford, whom we know best under 
her writer’s name of Mrs. Henry de la Pas- 
ture, has given us another intimate study 
of English life in the higher social circle 
in Master Christopher (Dutton. $1.35 net). 
The plot is rooted in the quarrel and separa- 
tion of husband and wife, the former belong- 
ing to the manufacturing classes and owner 
of the famous old house which had for cen- 
turies been in the wife’s family. The father 
takes the son; the mother carries the daugh- 
ter to a wandering artistic life on the Con- 
tinent. The death of father and mother 
bring the brother and sister together in this 
old English home, and it becomes the sister’s 
task to shield her brother from the crowd 
of parasites who have gathered about him. 
The scenes are pleasantly staged, and among 
the actors there is a wide range of character. 
If to most of us the life and its presentation 
alike seem artificial and unnatural, we have 
much to be thankful for in the interesting 
and entertaining glimpses along the way. 
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A wholesome though hardly palatable cor- 
rective for the fantastic and romantic pic- 
tures in fiction of old Virginia, which the 
last few years have given us, may be found 
in The Miller of Old Church. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.85 net) by Ellen Glasgow. The 
scene is among the classes which under the 
old régime were submerged and helpless, but 
which are now rising to influence and power. 
A fundamental difficulty with the book is 
that there is not one agreeable or genial per- 
son depicted in its pages. We may grant 
Miss Glasgow the secret of power in depict- 
ing character and in incisive thought and 
style, but it is a dismal world through which 
she leads our steps. The tragical happen- 
ings of the story would have had more power 
for us had there been some contrast of cheer- 
ful goodness along the way. We hope Miss 
Glasgow before she dies will get into more 
cheerful company and make us a picture 
of it with the remarkable power and sym- 
pathy of which ~she is so undeniably the 
master. 

The grasp of Africa on the heart of the 
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traveler who has once come under its 
strange influence gives title to The Claw, by 
Cynthia Stockley (Putnams. $1.35 net), an 
unusual and remarkable tale. 
tions of African scenery and life in a pio- 
neer Wnglish settlement are vivid and inter- 
esting. It-is a love story told by the hero- 
ine. Hardly does she meet the man, a fine, 
strong character, when he is called away 
by the outbreak of a war with the natives. 
Then jealous women endeavor to destroy 
her faith in her lover. Shall she believe in 
him in spite of ill report? Financial disas- 
ter throws her upon her own resources and 
she is the victim of base deception. One 
calamity treads on the heels of another. 
Still the story is not cheerless. The woman 
is strong, courageous, loyal, of almost un- 
quenchably sunny spirit, and in the end she 
receives her reward. The plot is compli- 
eated, involving many and diverse characters 
and possesses scenes of dramatic interest. 
The old Greek thought of Nemesis, who 
follows on the track of the guilty and brings 
them at last to an accounting, plays too 
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small a part in our modern fiction. It is the 
keynote, however, in a strong story of the 
Middle West, The Price (Scribner's. $1.30. 
net), by Francis Lynde. A young man, con- 
vinced that our social system is founded 
upon an essential falsehood, in an extremity 
of need boldly possesses himself of property 
by violence and refuses to call the act a 
crime. With that foundation the rest of a 
lively and vital story is taken up with the 
education of his conscience in dealing with 
the results of the act whose immorality he 
has refused to admit. There are two girls 
in the story who are sharply contrasted in 
their moral training and their attitude 
towards life. One grows interested in the 
way in which the hero’s admiration shifts 
from a conyentional to a genuine honesty and 
sincerity of character. The story is well 
worth reading for the moral problem which 
it presents and develops, or merely as an 
entertaining series of adventures which might 
be included under that category of detective 
stories which so large a section of the mod- 
ern reading public loves. ‘ 


Utah’s First Chautauqua a 


Mormons and Gentiles Unite in Successful Experiment 


Chautauqua in Utah is a new and a suc- 
cessful experiment possible only in conse- 
quence of the irenic temper of Gentile min- 
isters in the city of Ogden, where the first 
Assembly was held July 21-30, 1911. Rev. 
F. VY. Fisher of the Methodist church and 
Rey. F. G. Brainerd of the Congregational 
church in Ogden have been the moving 
spirits of the venture, and they have been 
ably assisted by Mormons, Romanists and 
representatives of the Gentile elements of 
the city. Beyond the most rosy dreams of 
the management, it has been successful. A 
Chautauqua Association has been organized, 
stock has been subscribed, and.the future 
seems to be reasonably assured. 

The program was of a higher order than 
is usually set before the public in the com- 
mercialized Chautauquas of the Middle 
West. Many of the departments of the 
old mother Chautauqua were essayed and 
some were achieved at Ogden. 

Education rather than amusement was 
the chief end of the program. Read the 
outline and measure, if you can, the influ- 
ence it is caleulated to exert among Utah 
people. It includes Chautauqua Round 
Tables; Boys’ and Girls’ Departments 
under trained instructors; a camp of Boy 
Scouts doing useful duty on the grounds; 
a Mountaineer’s Club, which during the 
program twice breakfasted near 6,000 feet 
above the Chautauqua grounds and returned 
in time to hear most of the morning pro- 
gram; a sermon by a Mormon leader and 
another by a Roman Catholic priest; the 
romance of the early pioneers of Utah told 
in a great oration by the celebrated Brig- 
ham H,. Roberts. Another feature was the 
happy celebration of Utah’s famous Pio- 
neers’ Day, which is the Mormon Fourth of 
July (memorial of the coming of Brigham 
Young and the first outfit of immigrants to 
the present site of Salt Lake City) with a 
pageant. In a very realistic manner an old 
prairie schooner came over and down the 
hill, pioneer men and women afoot singing 
Mormon hymns while they dedicated a site 
for their future temple and set apart Utah 
to the cause of liberty—this strange pag- 
eant ended with the Stars and Stripes and an 
outburst of thrilling national patriotism. 


OGDEN SUNDAY SCHOOLS ALL UNITE 


The first Sunday morning witnessed an 
event big with promise and significant of 


By Rev. Arthur Metcalf 


Webster City, Iowa 


the beginning of a better understanding be- 
tween Gentile and Mormon. Close upon 
2,000 children accompanied by their teach- 
ers thronged the Tabernacle in a union 
service, the like of which was never seen in 
Utah or in the world. They were gathered 
from all the Sunday schools in the city of 
Ogden, Gentile and Mormon. ‘To the stir- 
ring music of Onward, Christian Soldiers 
they keyed the very first union service be- 
tween Gentile and Mormon in the empire of 
Brigham Young. The speakers were drawn 
impartially from both camps, and the pre- 
siding officer was the Mormon superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Ogden. Listen 
as I would, I was wholly dependent upon 
my neighbors in the throng to tell me which 
speaker was Mormon and which was Gen- 
tile. Both alike seemed consumed with 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
The keynote of the speaking seemed to be 
given by the Methodist minister who said 
that the things which unite the two hostile 
camps are greater and finer than are those 
which divide them. : 

Perhaps the most venbaresome _item on 
the ten days’ program was the series of 
six lectures on Bvolution delivered by Prof. 
John M. Tyler of Amherst and Utah. The 
particular significance of the present con- 
junction lies in the fact that a Mormon 
church school in Utah recently disciplined 
three prominent and able teachers for set- 
ting forth the doctrine of evolution. There 
is undoubtedly a large and a growing body 
of insurgents in the Mormon church. At 
present standpatters hold the fort. But 
the fight is on, and it looks as though to- 
morrow liberals would rule among the Utah 
mountains. Young Mormon elders crowded 
around Professor Tyler and plied him with 
polemie questions at the close of the lec- 
tures. With fine dialectic skill and in ad- 
mirable temper Professor Tyler answered 
them. To one who inquired about the resur- 
rection of the body from the Mormon point 
of view Professor Tyler gave an admirable 
exposition of the Apostle Paul’s great ar- 
gument against the resurrection of this 
identical body. And it is to be noted that 
to the Mormon Paul was authority. 

Dr. Aked of San Francisco made a great 
hit at the Ogden Chautauqua. His chief 
program consisted of four lectures on The 
Lord’s Prayer. The theme was character- 
istic of the fine moral earnestness of the 


man. His lecture on Gladstone was appre- 
ciated by the great audience, and another 
on The Strongest Man in All the World (the 
theme being taken from Ibsen’s play, An 
Enemy of the People) reached an even 
higher degree of public approval. On the 
platform Dr. Aked looks a good deal like 
Mr. Roosevelt, and, allowing for the clergy- 
man in one and the statesman-in the other, 
both men preach pretty much the same doc- 
trine and clinch argument with the same 
sort of high personal force. In spite of the 
fault of constant rising inflection, Dr. Aked’s 
delivery is tremendously forceful. His ser- 
mon on the Common Sense of Jesus with 
which he closed the Utah Chautauqua pro- 
gram will not soon be forgotten by the two 
thousand people who heard it. Congrega- 
tionalists may well feel happy over the ad- 
vent of Dr. Aked in their midst, and they 
may hope that his program at Ogden may 
be repeated over the land. 


A Summer Bible School 


Such Madison, Wis., has had for two 
weeks closing July 22—not for adults, but 
for children and youths up to and including 
the eighth grade in our public schools. A 
session of three hours was held each day, 
thus making thirty-six hours of Bible in- 
struction. One hundred and thirty from 
different denominations met daily in the 
Baptist church. Six teachers were em- 
ployed. The pupils became enthusiastic in 
the Bible lessons taught. Pach grade had 
its course of lessons adapted to the age and 
attainments of the pupil. There was real 
study required and at the end of two weeks 
it was discovered that something had been 


‘done. 


this movement. ‘The’ effort is not only 
put our Sunday schools on a par with 
public schools in point of efficiency, but also 
to secure more time for Biblical 
during a year than can be had in fifty-two 
Sundays. It is proposed to utilize a 
of the summer vacation for this purpose. 


The chair of eugenics in the University 
of London will have for its first professor 
Karl Pearson. The late Sir Francis all 
ton left $225,000 to endow it. 
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Personalia 


After two months of wandering from Scot- 
land to Switzerland, Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of 
Providence has been putting in a fortnight’s 
work with the interesting group of Y. M. C. 
A, student secretaries gathered at Lake For- 
est, Ill., for their summer school. 


The Methodist BHpiscopal South has lost 
one of its oldest, ablest and most lovable 
leaders in the death at Monteagle, Tenn., 
Aug. 5, of Bishop Oscar Penn Fitzgerald. 
He had held that office since 1890, and be- 
fore that had achieved distinction as an edu- 
eator and editor. A number of helpful 
books of a historical and devotional char- 
acter testify to his versatility. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, author of the 
poem “Rock me to sleep, Mother,” has died 
at her home in Tuckahoe, N. Y., at the age 
of seventy-nine years. She was Miss Chase 
and was born in Strong, Me. From girlhood 
she wrote verse and many of her early 
poems appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
when James Russell Lowell was its editor. 
She was literary editor of the Portland 
Transcript a decade from the early seventies. 
Mrs. Allen’s writings have appeared in ten 
or more volumes. 


The :four Americans who received honor- 
ary degrees at the recent centennial of Bres- 
lau University in Germany represent respec- 
tively eminence in theology, philosophy, law 
and medicine. Wenote with pleasureat the 
head of the list the name of Prof. Benjamin 
W. Bacon of Yale University, singled out be- 
cause of his distinction as a scholar in the 
field of theology. Hx-President Eliot is 
deemed worthy of the degree in philosophy, 
while President Butler of Columbia gets the 
doctorate of laws and Prof. Theobald Smith 
of Harvard a degree in medicine. 


Josef Israels, who died in Holland last 
week, was perhaps the most famous modern 
Dutch painter. Of Jewish descent, he added 
a touch of cosmopolitanism to his interpre- 
tation of the humble life about him. In- 
heriting the Dutch love of familiar home 
scenes and painting in an unusual tender- 
ness of spirit his art made a wide appeal by 
its beauty as well as sentiment. A small 
picture by him in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will give a not wholly inadequate 


-idea of the tendencies of his thought and 


the methods of his technical achievement. 


Miss Kate Lamson and Miss S. Louise 
Day sail from Boston on the Franconia 
Sept. 19, for an extended tour in the East 
in the interest of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. Their first objective point is Co- 
lombo, where two weeks will be spent with 
the Ceylon Mission; then they visit the 
‘Madura and Marathi Missions in India. 


- About the middle of January they leave 


up to her latest days. 
_ of the Olivet Congregational Church. 


Bombay for Turkey where these two Wom- 
an’s Board officers will join an American 
Board deputation and put in three or four 
months of work. They will be gone from 


home nearly a year. 


In view of the fact that Mt. Holyoke 
College will celebrate this autumn its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, interest at that time 
will be keen as to who, and how many, will 
constitute the group of “oldest alumni.” 
Mrs. Julia H. Clarke, the one who exceeded 


all the others in length of years has just 


died in Springfield, Mass., in her ninetieth 
year. She entered the seminary .the day it 
was opened in 1837 and her memories of 
Mary Lyon through all these years have been 
vivid and inspiring. The daughter of a 


Connecticut minister, Rev. Lavius Hyde, 


she married another Congregational minis- 
ter, Rey. Hdward Clarke, in 1884, whose 
pastorates were in Middlefield and Chester- 
field, Mass. She was a fine example of the 
cultured, consecrated Néw England woman, 
deeply interested in the things of the spirit 
She was a member 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


An Appeal to Maine 


The editorial note in the last number of 
The Oongregationalist on Maine as an In- 


ternational Leader appeals powerfully to . 


one native of the good old state, who has 
for many years harked back to his old home 
state with no little pride because of her 
leadership in the great prohibition move- 
nient. Born a little before the movement 
had its beginning in that state, he has again 
and again exulted in the fact that he grew 
up to manhood without ever having seen a 
saloon, much less been brought under its 
pernicious influences. His character, so 
far as drinking and drunkenness are con- 
cerned, like. that of scores and hundreds of 
other Maine boys, was already formed be- 
fore the saloon had any chance to get in 
any of its blighting and destructive work. 

And do we not herein find a powerful ar- 
gument in support of state-wide prohibition? 
In the sixty years of prohibition in Maine, 
how many thousands of boys have grown up 
to manhood undefiled by the saloon? and 
that in despite of the fact, of which alto- 
gether too much is made, that the law is not 
always thoroughly enforced. I am perfectly 
sure that my testimony would not be singu- 
lar nor exceptional, that up to the age of 
twenty years I never saw a saloon, or any 
drinking, and scarcely any drunkenness. 
With what aversion and repulsion and al- 
most horror, did I come to look on these 
things on leaving my native state and going 
out into the great West to make my way ih 
the world. Surely there was no temptation 
for me in the wiles of the saloon, or in the 
revels of the flowing bowl. 

For the past twelve years I have been a 
resident of Kansas, which adopted state- 
wide prohibition in 1881, and perhaps may 
be a competent witness as to the workings 
of prohibition in this goodly state. As is 
to be expected with all restrictive laws, 
there have been evasions and violations, and 
under existing conditions it can hardly be 
anticipated that such eyasions and viola- 
tions can be altogether overcome. However, 
in the greater portion of the state, I believe 
that the prohibitory law is as well and thor- 
oughly enforced as any other law. Many a 
town and city is almost absolutely free from 
the curse of drink. 

For many years the law-enforcement sen- 
timent has been making progress until now 
almost everybody is in favor of “prohibition 
that prohibits.’ Only six years ago last 
winter Wichita, the scene of Carrie Nation’s 
first exploits in saloon smashing, was a wide 
open town, Many public and business men 
said openly that the law could not be en- 
forced. A prominent minister of the city, 
at that time a Congregationalist, said from 
his pulpit that in a city the size of Wichita 
it was impossible to enforce such a law. 
One of the leading papers of the city said 
that the attempt to enforce the law would 
result in the streets becoming grass grown 
because of the cessation of traffic. How- 
ever, a campaign for law enforcement was 
instituted, a reform government was elected, 
the saloons were closed and Wichita entered 
upon a period of prosperity never before ex- 
perienced. The streets are not grass grown, 
vast and costly improyments, both public 
and private, have been made, and the very 
men who were timorous as to results now 
heartily agree that the enforcement of the 
law was the best thing that ever happened 
to Wichita. 

And, now, shall Maine, the leader of the 
nations, from whom Kansas got her inspira- 
tion in the great reform, go back to saloons, 
and drunkenness and poverty and vice and 
crime? May God forbid—through an over- 
whelming vote for the maintenance of the 
prohibitory clause in the constitution. 

Wichita, Kan. G. S. Ricker. 
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A Missionary’s Suggestion 


Having been in this country now three 
years after many years spent on a mission 
field, two points have been brought to my 
notice which I wish might be corrected. 

1. Is it not possible for all Congrega- 
tional ministers to know enough about mis- 
sions so that they could tell what our differ- 
ent societies are and their object, and even 
if they care little about the work, be at least 
able to explain it? One minister became 
quite interested in a certain school which a 
missionary was trying to build and for 
which he was getting funds. “Why,” said. 
the minister, “all he wanted was $1,000 to 
put that school on a good basis. The mis- 
sionary society would not give it to him 
(A. B. C. F. M.), what does that society do 
with all the money it gets?’ I endeavored 
to enlighten him, but with what success I 
know not. 

2. Would that ministers when speaking 
at general meetings as Sunday school con- 
ventions, Christian Endeavor meetings, etc., 
could keep to the advertised subject. Some 
months ago I went to a Sunday school meet- 
ing on purpose to hear a certain topic eluci- 
dated for the benefit of my own Sunday 
school class, and the only words touching 
the subject were the subject itself. 

A word of encouragement. In a district 
where the churches are small and some in- 
clined to be a bit jealous of the large, strong 
churches in the cities, I found a minister 
who was bound that his church should do its 
part, and he would help by introducing new 
methods when possible. One Sunday when 
I was there it was announced that the ap- 
portionment fell somewhat short of what 
should have been given for a certain society, 
and the people were requested to make that 
up so the whole amount could be sent in, and 
the tone implied he expected it and it would 
come. The mininster also took into the pul- 
pit a copy of the Missionary Herald and 
The Congregationalist and read two interest- 
ing items, items that took the people out 
into the world and gave them something to 
think of and gave him something to pray for 
and give thanks for. ‘‘Well, done,” I said 
to myself. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Avice H. BUSHEE. 


Needs of the Business Man 


In reporting a sermon, in your issue of 
July 29, following a statement that the 
preacher “Did not believe in painting our 
times too black”? you say: 

“He quoted aptly the response of Carlyle 
when some one told him that the church was 
on its last legs: ‘The church has always 
been on its last legs.’ Despite the present 
industrial complications, the mad desire for 
profits, the disposition of manufacturers to 
lose sight of the common man, we can put 
over against existing evils such services as 
Grenfell is rendering in Labrador and Jane 
Addams in Chicago, and the faithful work 
which every friend of God is doing day by 
day.” 

The italics are mine. Not having the con- 
text, one cannot judge the sermon, but as 
it stands the phrase underscored is in line 
with much that is heard from our speakers 
in these times and I want to protest against 
it. Business men, whether manufacturers 
or merchants, are no more disposed to “lose 
sight of the common man’ than are those 
of any other class. That business men sin 
socially is true. None regrets it more than 
they do and no class has listened with more 
patience and contrition to denunciation of 
its sin—but business men are not sinners 
above all others in reference to the rights of 
others. In these perplexing days no one 
needs the sympathetic interest of speakers 
and writers on social topics, and of our 
preachers, more than the business man. 

Columbus, O. WILLIAM FB. JONES. 
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Days of Rejoicing Tempered with Anxiety 


The English Free Churches have given 
striking proof of the sincerity of their sym- 
pathy with President Taft’s peace crusade. 
On the hottest day of summer, with the 
thermometer at ninety-four in the shade 
(which is an abnormality indeed with us) a 
Free Church Coronation Reunion was held 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens to demon- 
strate the Unity of English Nonconformity 
on the peace issue. Mr. Lloyd-George (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. Reginald 
M’Kenna (the First Lord of the Admiralty), 
Mr. T. McKennon Wood (the under secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs) and Mr. J. H. 
Lewis (Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board) all remembered that 
they are Free Churchmen and attended the 
festival. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
T. Vessey Strong) put in an appearance and 
likewise a speech. 

Of eminent F'ree Churchmen there was a 
galaxy. Gipsy Smith looking very fit and 
full of eager anticipations of his forthcoming 
campaign on the Pacific side of the United 
States, was warmly congratulated on his 
restoration to health. Rev. F. B. Meyer, in 
whose fertile brain the reunion had birth, 
was rather mercilessly chaffed about his 
new “D.D.” degree from Canada. Rev. 
Charles Brown as president of the Free 
Church Council presided and Sir Joseph 
Compton Rickett welcomed the five hundred 
guests as they arrived. Mr. Lloyd-George, 
feeling worn at the end of a straining week 
in Parliament, was unequal to speaking, but 
the other cabinet ministers took an active 
part. Mr. F. B. Meyer bore a message 
from President Taft in response to the ad- 
dress sent to Washington by the National 
Free Church Council. To Mr. Meyer Presi- 
dent Taft had expressed gratification at the 
widespread and enthusiastic indorsement of 
his proposals. There was loud cheering 
when Mr. Meyer remarked that it would be 
a proud memory for their children that the 
British Free Churches were foremost in the 
national response to the President’s pro- 
posals. 


THE LORDS AND NONCONFORMITY 


It would be hard, I fear, to make an 
American Congregationalist, unfamiliar with 
Hnglish ecclesiastical history, realize the 
height and depth and width of the joy that 
English Free Churchmen are experiencing 
in connection with the triumph of the goy- 
ernment over the House of Lords. It is not 
the joy of the mere partisan, but the deep- 
rooted satisfaction of men who see the ene- 
mies of their most sacred feelings and tradi- 
tions overwhelmed at last. Nonconformity 
in England has a long score of grievances 
against the House of Lords. The peers, to 
give them their due, have never posed as 
anything but the inveterate foes of dissent. 
They have, almost as a class, conspired for 
three centuries to treat Nonconformists as 
pariahs. During the last hundred years 
Free Churchmen have fought many winning 
battles for religious freedom, but in every 
fight they have had to reckon with the he- 
reditary peers as their last, their bitterest, 
their most unrelenting adversapies. 

THE BATTLES WON AND LOST 

Against the acts for allowing Noncon- 
formists to become Town Councilors and 
Corporation members, for permitting Non- 
conformists to enter the ancient universities, 
for granting Nonconformists the right to be 
married in their own buildings and buried 
without the paid presence of the Established 


By Our London Correspondent 


Church clergymen the House of Lords fought 
tooth and nail. -Today there are 8,000 par- 
ish day schools maintained by the state 
whose head masterships cannot be held by 
Nonconformists and only four years ago the 
House of Lords frustrated the effort to wipe 
away this scandalous injustice. At every 
opportunity the Peers have been the im- 
placable and remorseless enemies of religious 
liberty, not merely as legislators, but also 
as landowners and territorial magnates the 
Peers have almost invariably singled out 
Nonconformists for contumely. ‘Thousands 
of English Nonconformists have to accept 
leases of land containing clauses pledging 
themselves not to erect “slaughter houses, 
dissenting chapels or other nuisances.” So 
the English Nonconformists’ attitude towards 
the House of Lords may be summed up in 
the opening words of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
character study of Lord Rosebery: “The 
first time I saw Lord Rosebery was in Edin- 
burgh when I threw a clod of earth at him. 
He was a Peer; I was a student. Those 
Were my politics.” 

The long battle against the Peers’ veto on 
legislation, now crowned with success, was 
inaugurated by a Free Churchman, the late 
John Bright, who was a Quaker. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain who took up the cause 
from Bright was a Unitarian and the Lib- 
eral Prime Minister who has, at last, de- 
stroyed the absolute veto of the hereditary 
peers is a Congregationalist by upbringing 
and sympathy. The defeat of the peerage 
is a Free Church triumph; in that it makes 
possible the removal within the next few 
years of some of the last remaining vestiges 
of religious inequality in England. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE OF ENGLAND 


The National Free Chureh Council has 
embarked upon a bold inquiry into the re- 
ligious condition of England. Led by Mr. 
I’, B. Meyer the Council is now appointing 
a series of commissions, after the manner 
of the Edinburgh World Missionary Confer- 
ence Commissions, to investigate the state 
of the Christian churches to ascertain the 
real facts as to the non-churchgoing masses 
and to inquire into the causes of weakness 
and failure. That all is not well with the 
churches is a notorious fact. It did seem a 
few months ago as if the dry rot in the 
English Free Churches had been checked, 
but the summer conferences have gone by 
without any tangible evidence that the 
churches are recovering ground. The Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference has just had to 
face a staggering decrease of members. 
The statistical aspect of the matter does not 
exhaust the grounds of uneasiness. The 
spiritual condition of many of the churches 
is just as disturbing. Only this week a 
young Yorkshire Congregational minister, an 
alumnus of Mansfield College, Oxford, has 
given up his ministry at a Congregational 
Church in sheer despair. ‘In modern life,” 
he said in resigning, “the struggle seems to 
be all for wealth and power and in the main 
things of every day life there is very little 
of Christianity. The officials and chief 
members do not seem to take ‘Christ 
and Him Crucified’ seriously.” It is to be 
feared that many other Free Church min- 
isters are just as despondent though they 
struggle on. There is an uncomfortable 
suspicion that churchgoing is not making 
much difference to many churchgoers. 

The Free Church Council is setting itself 
the gigantic task of sifting the facts down 
to bed rock. It will take two years over 


the inquiry which will consider questions 
like the message, ministry and methods of 
the churches, the yalue of institutional 
churches, Y. P.S. C. E., Brotherhoods, 
adult schools, the newer Sunday school 
methods and the inter-relationships of the 
churches. One academic branch of inquiry 
will be on the laws of spiritual revival. In 
the autumn of 1913 a great conference will 
be convened to consider the reports of the 
Commissions and to formulate a future 
policy for the churches. z . 
Possibly the tap root of the decline of 
churchgoing will prove to be the inconse- 
quential character of much modern preach- 
ing. Murmurs of complaint on this score 
are common. The pew complains that the 
pulpit does not touch life, that sermon- 
themes are altogether too trivial and that 
the average business man) fails to get on 
Sunday the spiritual uplift that makes the 
toil and moil of the week easier for him. 
Into such complaints the Free Church In- 
quiry Commission will pursue its investiga- 
tions and possibly one result may be recom- 
mendations that the eurricula in theological 


.colleges should be reconstituted so that stu- 


dents may be trained to be practical ministers 
speaking to their age in the thought forms 
of the times and applying the Christian gos- 
pel to the whole gamut of life, individual 
and collective. The impression seems 
abroad that theological principals and pro- 
fessors live in a thought-world of their own 
creation, and are in reality divorced from 
the ordinary average man and woman in the 
pew by an abysmal mental gulf, 


THE UNIVERSAL BRACES CONGRESS 


If the Universal Races Congress had been 
fortunate in the hour of its meeting it would 
have aroused great interest. But just when 
the delegates from all the continents and 
from about fifty nationalities and twelve 
civilizations foregathered, London had lost 


its head over the Constitutional Crisis and - 


what thought it had to spare went to the 
aéroplane race round England so the Con- 
gress was almost ignored by press and peo- 
ple. Yet it has been a unique assemblage, 
and its papers and discussions, which went 
on in a Babel of languages, will have great 
sociological value when published. ‘The sol- 
idarity of the human race has been demon- 
strated in a striking way, and the respon- 
sibility of the white peoples for the moral 
uplift and general education of the colored 
races signally emphasized. One of the 
features of the Congress was a message from 
Olive Schreiner, the authoress of “The 
Story of an African Farm,” and now the 
wife of a humble Boer farmer on the 
Veldt. She has the woes of the South Af- 
rican native laid on her heart and frankly 
expressed her forebodings of the Nemesis 
awaiting South Africa if the natives are 
not offered better education than they now 
acquire in wine shops and in the white 
man’s brothels. The reports of the Con- 
gress seem to confirm Sir Henry John- 
ston’s conclusion that Ameriea affords the 
negro the best opportunity, educationally 
and economically, that that race enjoys any- 
where on the face of the earth. 


Is Pittsburg afraid it may be taken for a 
London cockney that it is so careful to add 
an H? And since Edinburgh is pronounced 
Edinboro, does it follow that we are to pro- 
nounce Pittsburgh, Pittsboro? That would 
be something of an improvement, we think? 


19 August 1911 . 
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The House by the Side of the Road at Simsbury, Ct., which is serving the 
whole community 


The title of Sam Walter Foss’s poem fit- 
tingly applies: to the Neighborhood House of 
Weatogue, a hamlet of the town of Sims- 
bury, Ct. For six years it has offered its 
hospitality and conveniences as the friend 
of man from its station. by the roadside. It 
is the remodeled ancestral home of Mrs. 
Charles P. Croft, whose recent death makes 
especially appropriate a reference to this 
memorial of herself and her family. This 
old colonial house received from her father 
she placed in the hands of her husband, Rev. 
Charles P. Croft. Together they have 
planned, rebuilt and equipped this old New 
England mansion, having in mind the welfare 
of the whole countryside. 

The Neighborhood House, known as the 
Mather House, and with the Mather name 
inscribed on a stone in the front wall of the 
foundation, was for a number of years un- 
occupied because of its close proximity to 
the tracks of the New Haven and North- 
ampton Railroad. When the abolition of 
grade crossings was put into effect in the 
town the house was moved some two hun- 
dred feet by the railway. It was found that 
this old colonial house could be made easily 
adaptable for the ends in view with a few 
changes in the interior, preserving the an- 
cient appearance of the exterior and continu- 
ing the white paint and the green blinds. In 
the basement is room sufficient to accommo- 
date the heating apparatus and a large game 
room for bagatelle and ping-pong tables, a 
shuffle board and several small games. 


A HOME OF COMFORTABLE APPOINTMENTS 


On the first floor is the audience room 
which with library additions is capable of 
seating above 200. The library of 800 vol- 
umes is suitably fitted for necessary library 
business and as a reading-room. In the 
library is a beautiful clock, the gift of Mrs. 
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Interior of the Neighborhood House, where the Sunday evening vespers are held 


A House by the Side of the Road 


How an Old Colonial Mansion Serves a whole Community 


A. E. Wood of New York City, and a type- 
writer, the gift of W. P. Dodge. The old 
parlor opening off the audience room is kept 
as near as possible with its furnishings and 
pictures as in the early days. The dining- 
room has a large fireplace. Upstairs are 
rooms fitted for the accommodation of those 
outside the place who wish to tarry here for 
vacation or otherwise. 

The spirit of the house is thoroughly in 
accord with its purpose. Mr. Croft is the 
kind of man who knows how to face a vari- 
ety of conditions and to make all sorts of 
people feel at home, “This house is opened 
to the community without discrimination, 
all are invited and are cordially welcomed 
to all its services and entertainments. No- 
body is urged to come and the house is not 
in competition with any other organization.” 

Weddings and wedding festivities are held 
here. Veterans of the Grand Army with 
their wives or widows are given an annual 
dinner; around the fireplace they have 
chance to tell army tales and rehearse expe- 
riences; patriotic songs are sung; children 
have appropriate recitations; the veterans 
and their friends make brief addresses. At 
another time, in the room trimmed by flags 
from the silk mills of South Manchester, the 
gift of Mr. Horace B. Cheney, was singing 
and speaking in a half dozen languages to 
the enthusiastic gathering of French, Eng- 
lish, Seotch, Irish, Italians, Germans and 
Poles. Regular library evenings are held on 
Saturdays and the playrooms are then open. 
Twice a month a midweek entertainment is 
held. Lectures, concerts and stereopticon 
talks on travel, natural history, chemistry, 
mechanics, bird life, etc., are enjoyed by 
good audiences which bear the expenses of 
entertainment. The house adapts itself to 
the different conditions of each season and 
each year under the suggestive leadership of 


Mr. Croft and those interested in the enter- 
prise with him. 


THE RELIGIOUS CIRCLE 


Meetings of religious nature are held on 
Sunday evening. With a broad spirit of 
democracy and desire to serve humanity 
these meetings in their topics and impres- 
sions are varied, making only for the feeling 
that “life is worth living because God is in 
his world and we are his children—that he 
has placed us here and he will care for us 
if we are on his side.’ The institution has 
no creed, no formule and no rituals of any 
kind, antagonizes no denominational convic- 
tions and aims to be of service to people of 
all faiths and no faiths as it seeks to avoid 
monotony in its services and to create en- 
thusiasm and life. Beyond the stage of ex- 
periment, this ‘house by the side of the 
road” deserves attention by those who are 
facing similar conditions and are ready to 
embrace similar opportunities for neighbor- 
hood welfare. 

Mrs. Croft died in May. Last month a 
memorial service was held in the Neighbor- 
hood House. The service was conducted by 
Rey. Oliver Hart Bronson, formerly pastor 
of the Simsbury church. Rev. Hugh Mac- 
Callum, the present pastor, also spoke. 
Other speakers were Rev. John B. McLean, 
W. Woods Chandler and Mrs. Frances Fos- 
ter Perry, who also read some literary ex- 
tracts fitting to the occasion. Favorite 
hymns of Mrs. Croft were sung, and Mrs. 
Arthur E. Humphrey sang Rock of Ages. 
Touching and impressive resolutions were 
presented by the members and friends of the 
Neighborhood House relating to the worthy 
character of Mrs. Croft, her interest in the 
House and her thoughtful service to the 
community. ROUNDY. 


Dewing Memorial Home 


_ An attractive and comfortable home for 
aged ministers, missionaries and widows of 
such workers stands on a quiet street in the 
town of Revere, Mass. It is only a few 
minutes’ walk to the beach and the gayeties 
of the shore resort in summer are not far 
away. At the same time the home is a real 
retreat for those who come seeking quiet 
and rest. For sixteen years this Dewing 
Memorial Home has kept the latch string 
out and at charges low indeed has served 
well those for whom it was built. But not 
all retired ministers and ministers’ widows 
have even a little money, and the time has 
come when an endowment is sought to make 
the home free to those who cannot pay. 

| A home like this, for all denominations, 


hi 


was a dream of Benjamin Dewing and his 
wife. Plans were talked over with the pas- 
tor of the old First Church, Revere, Rev. 
Joseph Perry Bixby, and after Mr. Dewing 
died Mrs. Dewing provided money enough 
to build the home and give it a start. Up 
to five years ago Mr. Bixby was in success- 
ful eharge of the institution. Then he 
died and immediately embarrassment arose 
because the town assessors decided that the 
home must be taxed. The reason was 
found in the nominal charges paid by those 
who came to the home. ‘Taxes were col- 
lected only one year, but are not likely to 
be again. Since Mr. Bixby’s death his 
daughter, Miss Bertha C. Bixby, has been 
in charge as matron. 

The title rests in a corporation, the mem- 
bers of which are Rev. Asher Anderson 


D. D., secretary of the National Council, of 
Boston; A. H. Child, a real estate man, of 
Revere; Rey. Howard L. Torbet, pastor of 
the First Church of Revere; Rev. Nelson 
S. Burbank, pastor of the Revere Baptist 
Church, and Hthelbert V. Grabill, lawyer, 
of Boston. The directors are the first three 
named, Dr. Anderson being president and 
Mr, Child treasurer. 

There are accommodations in the home 
for twenty-five persons. Congregationalists 
and Baptists have shared chiefiy in its bene- 
fits, but no denominational lines are or will 
be drawn. Aged ministers and their widows 
throughout New Hngland should be attracted 
thither, if only for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer. The directors will soon try to raise 
the needed endowment fund, $100,000 being 
the amount desired. ~ 
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Moral Stamina Once More 
Additional Good Replies in the Recent Prize Contest 


The question, Is the moral stamina of American young people declining? was well answered in the prize articles and others 


printed in The Congregationalist of July 29. 


_ Still others, barred from the prizes because they exceeded the six hundred word 


limit which was a condition in the contest, are of such merit that we are pleased to give space to them in this issue. It is inter- 
esting to note that one of the writers forcibly presents the less popular sile of the question.—EDITORS. 


It Looks that Way 


I am forced to believe that there has been 
a steady declination of the moral stamina 
or backbone of American young people dur- 
ing the last quarter of a. century. This 
conclusion has* been reached after a careful 
sociological study of nearly twenty years, 
and, though the writer’s wishes and hopes 
are in the other direction, the evidences and 
phenomena are of a very startling nature, 
reminding him of the statement of a bril- 
liant scholar heard in Indiana about ten 
years ago, that “the greatest danger to 
America is in her young men.” ‘These ac- 
tual conditions which threaten the perpe- 
tuity of the nation itself can no longer be 
hidden. What are we going to do about it? 

The increase or decline of moral stamina 
is determined by the morality of the young 
people themselves. I have been North, 
South, East and West during the last year 
—in the country, small towns, large towns, 
small cities and big cities—and so have had 
occasion to see the-conditions as they are. 

Moral declension is proportional to Sab- 
bath desecration. All over the United States 


. our young people are going away from the 


church, going to baseball games, excursions, 
resorts, etc. This summer the street cars 
will be full of young people, the churches of 
the large cities will be closed on Sunday 
nights. 
attend prayer meetings and pray or witness 
for Christ is small. The National Society 
of Christian Wndeavor is organizing adult 
Endeavor Societies in order to keep up its 
numerical strength. 

Since the Bible has been almost altogether 
eliminated from our public schools there is 
practically no moral instruction given. The 
high schools are hardly able to have a com- 
menecement without a class-play, a class- 
dance, etc. Many of the young men are 
cigarette victims, and the young ladies care 
little for spiritual life. The profanity of 
school boys is a common thing. A decline of 
moral stamina is accompanied by physical 
degeneracy. 

At the University of Iowa the freshman 
class this year averaged five feet four 
inches in height and 181 pounds in weight, 


though nearly twenty years old. Three 
inches below normal height and_ several 
pounds under normal weight. His waist 


measures several inches larger than his 
chest, and his arms and legs are skinny. 
What is the matter? 

Now look at the report of the juvenile 
court of Kansas City. “A recent compila- 
tion of the statistics of Northern prisons 
and reformatories showed that the average 
prisoner therein committed his first serious 
offense somewhere about the age of sixteen.” 
“Last year Judge Porterfield had 1,093 
children up in his court. The overwhelming 
number of serious offenders among them 
were between the ages of eleven and six- 
teen, three-fourths of the total number. All 
but 158 were Americans.” 

The Protestant churches are losing their 
authority over the young people till even 
the strictest find their laws on the amuse- 
ment question a dead issue. And the reason 
is that our young people have been told by 
preacher and evangelist that the church 
does not’save and then have counted uplifted 
hands as real conversions thereby discount- 
ing the spiritual birth as taught by Jesus. 


The number of young people who. 


Young people without the spirit of Christ 
are none of his and without Christ moral 
stamina will surely decline. 

Says so great an authority as Ernest 
Thompson Seton, “It is a very, very rare 
exception when we see a boy whose life is 
absolutely governed by the safe old moral 
standards.” He further states in regards 
to athletics: “The few overworked cham- 
pions in the arena, and the great crowd (of 
young people) content to do nothing but 
sit on the benches and look on, while indulg- 
ing their tastes for tobacco and alcohol. 
This it will be seen is a reproduction of the 
condition that ended in the fall of Rome. 
My heart sickens—thousands of boys and 
young men, pale, narrow-chested, hunched- 
up, miserable specimens, smoking endless 
cigarettes, numbers of them betting” and 
reading the rottenest kind of stuff. 

This moral stamina decline has already 
left marked impressions upon our national 
legislature, and in our great business enter- 
prises. Said Senator Beveridge in a recent 
speech: “Mr. President, the deepest stu- 
dents, and the most sympathetic with our 
institutions, more and more are asking the 
question, ‘What is to become of the Amer- 
ican experiment for liberty?’ ‘Is it to suc- 
ceed or is it to fail?’ And there have not 
been wanting the ablest minds that doubted 
its success because they have thought that 
the love of money and the love of office and 
finally the vice of bribery might undermine 
us. 

“They that sow the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind.” 

Cherokee, Io. W. L. Horry. 


Strength in the Majerity 


This question will be answered very much 
according to the temperament of the ob- 
server. The disgruntled are saying, “The old 
is better.” The happy and hopeful are see- 
ing the sun and without regarding the spots 
on,it. Hach person’s judgment is usually of 
the same color as his experience. The 
writer has been on the high seas of life 
more than half a century. He has seen 
many wrecks, some of them complete, some 
of them recoverable. “And yet he has often 
exclaimed, What are these among so many 
more that have heroically outridden every 
storm! 

The daily press is called the mirror of 
the times. But, notoriously, it omits the 
thousand virtuous and headlines the one vil- 
lain. It must be admitted that this does 
not indicate a pure public taste, and the 
successful daily must cater to the public 
taste. For every ‘“Ne’re-do-weal” we will 
count you twenty successful, for every un- 
worthy twenty worthy. For ,every college 
boy disgraced, we will give you scores who 
attain a good degree. 

Surely a close inspection of the times, 
past and present, while it does not find the 
rising generation spotless, finds it on, the 
whole less soiled. Nor are strength and 
vigor of character confined to the poor or 
absent from the rich. PExamples of moral 
health are not proclaimed, certainly not 
paraded, and yet our experience is that they 
appear on every hand. 

Of course we are pointed to the rich men’s 
sons and daughters who are weaklings and 
divorcees. But why not count Rockefeller, 
Jr.. or J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., or H. H. 


Rogers, son of the late executive head of 
the Standard Oil, or William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., who graduated with credit from 
college and then went to work like any ten- 
dollar-a-week clerk, or his brother Cornelius, 
the inventor, or H. H. Harriman’s son, or 
Thomas F, Ryan’s two sons, or Louis W. 
Hill, able and worthy successor to his re- 
nowned father, J. J. Hill. “Money does not 
make the man.” Very true, but does it the 
more often unmake him? 

It is repeatedly urged from some sources 
that these piping times of peace breed puny 
souls. Did it prove to be so when fratri- 
cidal war swept over our republic? Let 
foes at home or abroad call down our flag 
today, and this very day a generation of sol- 
dier patriots would leap into recognition. 
The heroism of the sires lives in the sons. 
Let not decline of stern and ascetic be con- 
strued as decline of moral stamina. ,There 
is today loud cry against ‘political bribery 
and predatory monopolies. This, however, 
is not because to give and take bribes, or 
to rob industry of its earnings is a novelty. 

These injustices haye in some form al- 
ways existed. Rather is the outery more 
tremendous, because the present generation 
has attained to a more sensitive conscience. 
The moral thermometer is reaching a higher 
temperature, and the moral stamina of our 
times is making it hotter for the dishon- 
esties. 

Let us not slight the excellence called 
forth and the moral fiber grown in the or- 
dinary paths of life. When I see, as I do 
every day, young men, and some very poor, 
resisting and trampling under foot daily 
temptations to dishonesty; refusing to de- 
scend to what. are often called in apologetic 
phrase “the way of the trade’; when I see 
young men ready to be known as anti-saloon 
men, when they know it means to them pe- 
cuniary loss; when I see elder sons and 
daughters becoming the staff of the widowed 
and desolate mother and the younger chil- 
dren, and this where it means the blasting 
of their own cherished life plans and hopes, 
I have felt that “self-sacrifice was hardly - 
as unknown to them as Sanscrit.” 

Undoubtedly the tide of more abundant 
life advances and recedes, but, in the large 
estimate, undoubtedly it is coming in. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Martin Post. . 


Deficient, Irresponsible, Yet Not - 
Flabby 


The writer is principal of a high school 
in the rich Sacramento Valley. His pupils 
come from two counties—by foot, rig and 
automobile—some a distance of eleven miles. 
His observations are that young people to- 
day lack the proper sense of responsibility, 
the earnestness of life, and that they eS 
not trained in and anchored to the imp 
nable Scriptures. 


than in the home. The exchange has not — 
been a good one. Even granting ae 
’ ~ 4 
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. scious destiny. 
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teachers in both day and Sunday school are 
the best they nevertheless cannot take the 
place of the parent. 

But the teachers very often are not the 
best especially in the Sunday school. They 
lack in ability, the methods are antiquated 
and the proper equipment is woefully lack- 
ing. Many high school pupils apparently 
never heard of the Jewish Kingdom. Noah 
was king of Tyre and David reigned 5000 
B.C. in Egypt. The fundamentals of our 
faith and doctrine are not taught, the differ- 
ence between right and wrong is not pointed 
out, or if occasionally pointed out is not 
grounded rationally, applications are not 
practically made. The old verities of our 
religion need to be modernized and applied. 
To crib in examinations and bet on the out- 
come of games is stealing. It is getting 
without giving an approximate equivalent. 
Without this religious training of the fathers 
the moral stamina of the young of today is 
weakened, they are drifting wind-tossed on 
the voyage of life. 

They lack in the feeling of responsibility 
and in the earnestness of life. Business and 
society have robbed many children of par- 
ents, many young people of inspiring com- 
panionship, They grow up with few re- 
sponsibilities and they continually follow 
the line of least resistance; hence they ever 
cast about for the easiest course in school 
and are continually concerned about having 
a good time. And the latter at least is 
their legitimate birthright but under proper 
guidance. 

To many life is some kind of a joke, and 
responsibility consequently rests, lightly upon 
them. A promise given is like a coat easily 
discarded if it does not fit. A large propor- 
tion are aimless. Of hitching wagons to 
stars they have read, but the sentiment 
therein contained has not vitally and prac- 
tically gripped them. They have no con- 
Life to them is not real nor 
earnest. Blissful childhood should be thus 
but young men and young women should 


- look life squarely in the face. 


~ tue, 


Happily, however, there is another side. 
There are parents many who are such not 
only in name, but also in fact. There are 
pupils and young people who are earnest, to 
whom life is real and who do feel responsi- 
bility. There are many whose faithfulness 
is unquestioned, whose devotion to duty is 
honorable, and whose moral stamina is 
inspiring. 
ity, but they are the leaven. Pupils who 
regularly drivye—morning and _ evening— 
eleven miles to school mean business. They 
are getting their education under difficulties 
approximating those of their fathers. And 
by this is not meant that the getting of an 
education under difficulties is in itself a vir- 
but: is it nevertheless true that the 
overcoming of such difficulties is an indica- 
tion of persistent moral stamina. 

Is the moral stamina of American young 
people declining? This is a relative ques- 
tion. There have ever been shiftless, aim- 
less, spineless young people. In other ages 
other causes may have been at work. The 
question therefore is one of proportion. 
Possibly the present is well on a par with 
the past. But what of the future? Weneed 
extreme caution lest the pendulum should 
“swing to the other end. The forces at work 
in our present day society are trying our 
young people as never before. With the old 
influence of home training largely gone the 
question is, Can the young of today success- 


fully withstand the adverse tide of tomer- . 


row? ‘Tomorrow must answer for itself. It 
is ours to point out the tendency. 
College City, Cal. J. Perry RATZELL. 


Yankton College is now rejoicing in com- 
plete freedom from debt. Warly in July 
every penny of outstanding obligations was 
paid. With the co-operation of eight hun- 
dred and seven givers a total of $45,731.96 


Such it is true are the minor- | 


' ' 
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It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 


—clean, nutritious. 


The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 

» the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 


clean till eaten. 


Never sold 


has been raised. A five thousand dollar gift 
from an old time Wastern friend at the right 
moment made final success possible. 


Sunday Law in Connecticut 
(New Haven Register) 


The persons even in this community who 
break that law once a week number thou- 
sands. And he would be indeed bold who 
should say that every one of them ought 
to be arrested and fined as the law directs. 
When custom so changes that a law is 
broken by thousands in a community with- 
out any thought of wrongdoing, that law 
needs revision. It is not well for a state 
to permit its laws to fall into such a con- 
dition as to multiply lawbreakers. If the 
case is such with one law, it presently be- 
comes difficult to enforce other laws. With 
our Sunday observance law it is not a case 
of “letting well enough alone.” What we 
have is not well enough. 


(Hartford Courant) 


Band concerts, ball games, special excur- 
sions by steamboat and so on. That was the 
record of Sunday, July 30, 1911, and such 
will be the record of Sunday, Aug. 6 and of 
Sundays thereafter. All this in spite of the 
Jaw. We all know that the Sunday law is 
dead, and when the General Assembly re- 
fuses to touch it and give it some Twentieth 


Century life, that does not revive it a little 
bit. Conditions have shaped themselves so 
that the poor man is made to feel that he is 
debarred his share of enjoyment, while the 
rich man can go ahead and have his fun as 
he chooses. Ballplaying is liable to a raid 
at any time. Golfing has not yet suffered 


.that interruption. 


What Men Say 


THE TAX OF IDLE MINDS 
(Pres. John M. Thomas of Middlebury) 


The trouble with this country just now 
is not so much idle freight cars and locomo- 
tives—they are but the symptom—the real 
trouble is in idle minds. If men would get 
their minds to work they would create 
enough industry to change the whole face 
of things. 


SERVING THE COMMUNITY 


(President Butterfield of Amherst) 
Agricultural) 


No movement in all the world’s records is 
deeper fraught with meaning, or gives larger 
promise of human welfare than this movye- 
ment in which the community-idea is pre- 
dominant. It is our prayer and hope that 
you may see the gleam and follow it to the 
end, 
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Bemies’s Banner Church 
Continued from page 250 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


It is ten years since Bemies went to 
McClellandtown, and everything is cleaned 
up socially, industrially, agriculturally, mor- 
ally and religiously. He has a charming 
Neighborhood House which is. the social, 
civic and industrial center for young and old. 
The farms yield vastly more since enterprise 
and science have supplanted neglect and su- 
perstition, The factory is a better place. 
Society is in downright earnest over achieve- 
ments. 

Bemies is now the one-man by the law of 
the survival of the fittest. To him every one 
comes for advice and counsel, and the pro- 
prietor of the largest and best farm in the 
vicinity has put Bemies on his pay roll as 
counselor-in-chief. 


EAT; WITH YOUR BRAINS 


Dietetic Intelligence Means Better’ Living 
at Lower Cost—The Best Foods 
are the Least Expensive 


It is a common error to judge of the 
nutritive value of a food by its cost. As 
a matter of fact, food values do not run 
parallel with prices. This has been proven 
by dietetic authorities over and over again 
and has recently found confirmation in the 
results of an investigation carried on for 
years by the Department of Agriculture 
in the interest of economy and good living 
among the laboring classes. It has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that very 
many of the most expensive foods are 
almost entirely lacking in tissue-building 
and bone making material. 

This fact is very tersely stated in the 
following paragraph which appeared in a 
recent bulletin of the Chicago School of 
Sanitary Instruction: 

“The cost of an article of food is no 
true guide as to its real nutritive value. 
For example, a glass of pure milk, with 
bread and butter, an egg, and a dish of 
fruit, costing, all told, twenty-five cents, is 
a much better meal for the average per- 
son than a big sirloin steak which with 
‘trimmings’ will cost five times as much. 
The trouble with many people is they are 
willing to pay high prices for food that, 
while it tickles or pleases their palates, is 
yet of no more value than that costing 
much less.’ 

The so-called “‘palate-foods’ which please 
the sense of taste are generally lacking in 
digestible, body-building material. |. Sirloin 
steak, eggs, sweetmeats and pastries, for in- 
stance, cost a good deal more money than 
shredded wheat biscuit and yet are not 
nearly so easily digested, and do not con- 
tain as much real nutrition for the human 
body. Recent dietetic investigations have 
shown that the public has been laboring un- 
der a delusion regarding the nutritive value 
of eggs. As a matter of fact, they are not 
nearly as nutritious as peas, beans or lentils, 
and these in turn are far below shredded 
wheat biscuit in nutritive value. It is 
probably a fact that there is no more per- 
fectly balanced or more nutritious food on 
earth than a shredded wheat biseuit with 
milk or cream, while the addition of a 
little fresh fruit makes it a more whole- 
some ration for the average person, espe- 
cially the person who leads a somewhat 
sedentary life. 

Shredded wheat with milk or cream not 
only supplies all the tissue-building ma- 
terial needed by the perfect human body, 


but the outer coats of the wheat grain 
which it contains have the property of 
stimulating peristalsis (bowel exercise) 


which keeps the alimentary tract in a clean 
and healthy condition. 


The Chautauqua circuit has bid in vain 
for him, but the colleges get his wisdom when- 
ever he can get away from that little com- 
munity in which four-fifths of all the people 
are enrolled in the church and all are en- 
listed for service. Far and near new fires 
are kindled in rural religion because of 
Bemies, the apostle of the New Country 
Church. 


BEMIES’S PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 


In substance Dr. Bemies has these princi- 
ples of action for the pastor and church in 
a rural community: 

A rural pastorate is a specialized calling 
requiring a high grade of Christian manhood 
and adjustive training. It must have more 
permanency and definiteness of purpose. 
There should be an adaptation of Christian- 
ity into the moral, social, civic, intellectual, 
economic and communal life of the rural 
parish. If Christianity doesn’t belong in 
every part of life—better farming, better 
hogs, guaranteed eggs—it doesn’t belong 
in any part of it. The rural pastor should 
be able to guide the development of the 
human and natural 
munity. The meek shall inherit the earth 
and the pastor should help them to do’ it. 

Instead of secularizing the church the 
rural pastor should help to spiritualize the 
farmer’s life. ‘The rural pastor shouid be a 
community builder. He should help the rural 
community to be self-sufficient in its reli- 
gious, moral, intellectual, social, economic, 
recreative and general welfare. The rural 
pastor should co-operate so far as possible 
with all existing organizations formed for 
the general and particular welfare of the 
community, with every institution designed 
to promote true progress in education, agri- 
culture, morals, industry, science, good gov- 
ernment, social life and economic conditions. 


BEMIES TELLS HOW HE DID IT 


Dr. Bemies tells the story of the long fight, 
bitter opposition and remarkable success in 
the August World’s Work. He gained the 
confidence and affection of the people far and 
near by entering into their life as one of 
them. He says: 

“T have taken part in many barn-raisings, 
threshings, parties and social occasions, Sun- 
day school conventions and temperance ral- 
lies, attended sales and picnics, and have 
played baseball and basket ball, pitched 
horseshoes, and sometimes “lJoafed” with the. 
boys and men, all of which because I enjoy 
these things, and because I knew of no other 
way in which to get into real touch with 
some of my people.” 

He attributes a large measure of his suc- 
cess in the line of educational and social bet- 
terment to a church paper that he put into 
every home in his general district. It was 
devoted to the general interests of the peo- 
ple. It urged progress in church work, 
good schools, good roads. It advocated a 
township high school, a superintendent of 
good morals, specialized farming, purity in 
politics and anything that was for the ad- 
vancement of rural life. Bemies has kept 
“everlastingly at it,” and these things have 
come. 


The government crop report shows dam- 
ages from drought and many persons seem to 
think that the world and the weather man 
are in a conspiracy to misbehave. But half 
a century ago, according to the reprinted 
newspapers of the time, there was no weather 
man, but similar accounts of trouble with 
drought formed a part of the news of the 
day. The weather varies day by day and 
year by year, but seedtime and harvest do 
not altogether cease. We may not have as 
large crops as we had last year, except in 
cotton, but the value of the harvest will be 
great, and there will be enough for all—if 
all could have their, share—and a good deal 
over to be exported. 


resources of the com- | 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent, of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a e penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections . Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., — 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE. KANSAS. 


Church Uindows 


H#lemorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable prices 
Exclusive designs submitt 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W.W. Kimball seo 

| PIPE ORGANS 
Company | ‘sor churches, Audi- 

| CHICAGO, ILL.| toriums, Residences 


The Kimball Tubular Pneumatie Action (U. S. 
Patent) has no superior. 
furnished on application. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
{ © Of 
120 BoYLSTON Sr. 


Plans, Estimates, etc., 


BOSTON~MASS. 


Church Organs 
HUTC HINGS ORGAN co., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HALLOWED tev ino 


$25. per 100, no: prepaid. 35c, il, 
Returnable samples mailed to pi oh a: lean 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Cap and Gown 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Rev. Mr, Brown, formerly of Oakland, California, 
now Dean of the Yale Divinity School has col- 
lected his addresses, delivered before various colleges, 
into a book uncommonly helpful to young men and 
women. $1.00 net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


VALUE OF ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD AS Foop.— . 


The food value of bread should be more and 
more appreciated. Nature provides the most 
perfect food in wheat. The Franklin Mills 
grind a Genuine Wntire Wheat Flour which 
for more than a generation has been kept to 
the highest standard of excellence. Bread 
from this flour contains more than double the 
nourishment of the same weight of meat. 
The delicious nutty wheat flavor of a loaf of 
bread or plate of muffins is a revelation to 
those who have previously used ordinary white 
bread. 

Children love the Franklin Mills bread and 
well they may, for it is satisfying to the ap- 
petite. It is also highly nourishing and easily 
digested by the aged. 

Every cook and housewife ought to know 
about this flour. There is an interesting 
Franklin Cook Book full of valuable facts 
about wheat and tested recipes which will 
be appreciated by all those who keep in mind 
the health and happiness of the family. This 
book will be mailed free upon request. 

The Franklin Mills Flour is sold by grocers 
generally, but whenever it cannot be obtained 
readily the company will forward direct from 
their mill. The New England office is at 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass. ’ 
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Summer Supply Snap Shots 


Dr. MacArthur at Tremont Temple, 
Boston 


Almost within a stone’s throw of pic- 
turesque Boston Common in one direction 
and of the Congregational House in another 
is Tremont Temple of the Baptists. A 
beautiful auditorium with a grand and or- 
nate organ, fine music and a_ popular 
speaker combime to draw great crowds to 
the Sunday services. In the absence of the 
pastor, Rey. Dr. Cortland Myers, this sum- 
mer, the pulpit is being supplied every Sun- 
day during July and August by Rev. Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthur, pastor of Calvary 
Chureh in New York City and President of 
the Baptist World Alliance. 

Last Sunday evening, as usual, the con- 
gregation began to assemble an hour before 
the hour ‘of the service, and fifteen minutes 
before it was difficult to find a seat. In it 
were not a few persons connected with 
other denominations who failed to find their 
own church doors open of a Sunday even- 
ing. ; 

The strong tones of the organ, eighteen 
male voices in the choir, a pleasing woman 
soloist, and hearty congregational singing 
gave effective setting to a simple, earnest 
prayer by an assistant pastor, the vigorous 
Scripture reading by Dr. MacArthur and 
finally the sermon. 

Dr, MacArthur is growing old, but has 
lost none of his effectiveness as a pulpit 
orator. In manner and methods of speech 
in the pulpit he continually reminds one of 
the fact that he is a popular lecturer, widely- 
traveled and a keen observer of men and 
events. With strongly effective dramatic 
art, he introduces his characters as upon 
the stage, paints in clear, bold colors the 
setting of place and times, and swiftly, 
cleverly, simply, omitting no needed. em- 
phasis, tells the story from which he draws 
the lessons of his sermon. ‘The lessons drop 
out with little elaboration as the story de- 
velops and the close is a fervent personal 


AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 


“Wife and I had a serious time of it 


' while we were coffee drinkers. 


--and sufferers. 


“She had gastritis, headaches, belching 
and would have periods of sickness, while 
I secured a daily headache that became 
chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs 
without avail, for it is now plain enough 
that no drug will cure the diseases another 
drug (coffee) sets up, particularly so long 
as the drug which causes the trouble is con- 
tinued. 

“Finally we thought we would try leay- 
ing off coffee and using Postum. I noticed 
that my headaches disappeared like magic 
and my old ‘trembly’ nervousness left. One 
day wife said, ‘Do you know my gastritis 
has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum has 
done for us._ 

“Then we began to talk to others. Wife’s 
father and mother were both coffee drinkers 
Their headaches left entirely 
a short time after they changed from coffee 
to Postum. : 

“T began to inquire among my parishioners 
and found to my astonishment that numbers 
of them use Postum in place of coffee. Many 
of the ministers who have visited our par- 


sonage have became enthusiastic champions. 


of Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

_ Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time te time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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appeal for Christian service. It is an ad- 
dress an hour long, but the congregation 
wearies not and has shown lively interest 
throughout. 

~The Bible story on which .the sermon was 
based was that of the allied armies in the 
valley of Edom when Blisha brought relief 
from water famine by causing ditches to be 
dug that were filled with water. The text 
was 2 Kings 3: 16, “Thus saith the Lord, 
make this valley full of ditches.” 

Referring to the succession of Elijah and 
Hlisha, Dr. MacArthur said that it was a 
good thing to have men who are different 
follow each other; that it was a good thing 
for a calm judicial man like President Taft 
to follow a dashing, heroic man like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He said he was a friend 
of both and had no criticism to make of 
either. Reference to the distress of the 
army of the three kings in Edom gave the 
preacher a chance to say that distress al- 
ways follows armies and attends them. 

Relief came through the man of God, 


Elisha. ‘“O, the blessedness of having a 
man of God in your circle. Only God can 
ever tell how much we owe to Christian 


this broad land and 
throughout the world, I have often thought 
that God has preserved this old world to 
this day in response to the prayers of his 
people. 

The appeal was in the language of the 
text, “Make this valley full of ditches.” Dr. 
MacArthur pleaded: Prepare for great spir- 
itual blessings. The preparation must come 
first. Make great ditches in the valleys of 
your home and business and church and in 
your hearts, so that great blessings of liv- 
ing waters may overflow. 

He said that a great ditch had been made 
in China by the imperial decree that science 
may be taught them in English. This opens 
the way for our language, literature and reli- 
gion and means more to Christian missions 
than the going of 1,000 missionaries. 
Through the English language God is mak- 
ing a great ditch in India. Jnglish will 
be the universal language of the future. 
The final passage was beseeching all, espe- 
cially the young men and young women, to 
dig great ditches for revival blessing the 
coming winter. 


men through all 


Biographical 
REV. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Mr. Hungerford, who died in Burlington, 
Vt., Aug. 5, at the age of eighty-one, was born 
in Torrington, Ct. He was a direct descend- 
ant from the Thomas Hungerford to whom a 
grant of land in Connecticut was made in 
1639. After graduating from Yale, in 
1851, he taught for two years and then 
went to Germany, where at the University 
of Gottingen and in Berlin he spent four 
years in the study of geology, paleontology 
and the natural sciences generally. Returning 
to America he assisted Professor Whitney of 
Harvard in the geological survey of Iowa, 
and later accepted a professorship in the 
University of Vermont. In 1871 he entered 
the ministry, becoming pastor of Center 
Church, Meriden, Ct. After eight years’ 
service in Meridan he accepted a call to 
Adams, Mass., where he remained till 1887. 
Since retirement from that church he has 
lived in Burlington. His wife died some 
three years ago, but a son and three daugh- 
ters survive him. He wrote frequently for 
magazines and reviews, and his exceptional 
musical abilities appear in The American 
Book of Church Services and orders of wor- 
ship for the use of churches. : 


Though boats go down, men build anew, 
Whatever winds may blow; 
If blight be in the wheat one year, 
We trust again and sow. : 
—Hiram Rich. 
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MUFFINS 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour are simply delicious. Have 


you tried them 22. 
Ask your Grocer as Franklin 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour. 


If he 
does not have it, write us giving 
his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Eee awe A ER _free _our 


Tay Receipt for Raisin Bread. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 181 STATE STREET,’ BOSTON 


CALENDARS 


We are giving away 
10,000 beautiful calendars 
each month, they are richly 
lithographed in colors. If 
you desire to receive a set 
of these calendars send us 
your name and address 
and we will send you one 
each month free of charge. 


(a 


IR EVIDU aE COMMUNION SERVICE 
The ONLY 
All Cushioned Trays 
Holders. New 
lass. No need 
back the head. 
Dept. F, Chicago 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


“Ga 


Dietz Communion Service Co., 95 neerkorn met, 


\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
SABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
DOURFRES BEECATALOOUS 


HLS. TEL 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Gacianail 0. 


F3 Ks e 
Chime a Flee 


Peal McSnane Bevt Founpry Co., Bacrimone, Mo. 


Es MENEELY BELL co 


= Ie 177 acaba NY. CITY, 


<= BELLS 
BELLS. 


‘3teel Alloy Church and School Bells. (a=~Send for 
Jatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsbore, O 


MENEELY&CO. Fils 


The Old Reliable a 
Meneely pound 

Established SCHOO 
mearly 100 sus ago. | & Hoc 
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On Toward Rural Betterment 


Successful Country Life Conference at Amherst, Mass. 


By Rey. Edward Tallmadge Root 
Field Secretary of Massachusetts Federation of Churches 


Confidence is perhaps the word which best 
describes the spirit of the second annual con- 
ference of rural social workers at the Massa- 
chusetts Agriculture College, Amherst, Aug. 
2 to 4—confidence in their message and its 
increasing popularity. ‘The three days’ con- 
ference had a solid foundation in the Sum- 
mer School of Agriculture and Country Life 
which opened July 5. About 150 pupils 
were enrolled in thirty-one courses. Among 
the most popular were those for Country 
Clergymen opening July 25, attended by 


ABBOT ACADEMY.—The trustees have not as 
yet succeeded in the difficult task of choosing 
a successor to Miss Means. They hope, how- 
ever, to be able to announce a choice before 
Jan. 1. 

Meanwhile, Miss Katherine R. Kelsey, for a 
number of years instructor in mathematics, 
has consented to serve as acting principal for 
the coming school year. 

Miss Kelsey has once before served in this 
eapacity with marked success, and the trus- 
tees feel sure that the school will continue to 
prosper in her hands. 

It is confidently expected that the new prin- 
cipal will enter upon her duties Sept. 1, 1912. 

The many friends of the academy will be 
pleased to learn that the Alumne Lectureship 
Fund which has been secured through the ef- 
forts of Miss Merrill, a long time member 
of the Faculty, is now complete, and the 
amount of $5,000 has been turned over to the 
institution. 

The income of this fund will be used to 
sustain and strengthen the lecture courses. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. « Answers sont 
‘‘care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted a position as companion for elderly lady or 
inyalid by arefined lady of experience. Address A. E., 


care The Congregationalist, 33, Boston, Mass. 


Boy (16, Protestant) neat, capable, willing, desires 
ansopportunity to work for his board and to go to high 
school. Address F. 8. M., care of he Congregationalist, 
33, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted a middle-aged woman as housekeeper for an 
elderly couple in Mt. Vernon,N.H. A good home for 
the right person. Address W. P: Marden, Room 230, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a lady of six years’ experience as ste- 
nographer, a position as secretary to minister or profes- 
sor. References. Address Dept. K., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 32, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a competent stenographer, who is also good 
at figures, to work oe only on the sixth floor of 
the Congregational House, beginning about Sept. 1. Ad- 
dress ‘*M,” care Whe Congregationalist, 832, Boston, Mass. 

/Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governessesand tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Pastorate Desired. A middle-aged minister of 
experience desires a church with parsonage and a few 
acres of land where he can keep a cow, hens,and have 
a good sized garden. A small salary considered. Best 
of recommendations. Address Pastor,care Zhe Congre- 
gationalist, 30, Boston, Mass. 


Pastorate Desired, Well trained and experienced 
pastor 35 years old desires change in pastorate. Excel- 
ent speaker and conscientious worker. Remarkably 
successful in work with young people. Present salary 
$1,000. Nothing less would be considered. Address Z., 
care The Congregationalist, 32, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leafiet and particulars about “ Book Socials,” ** Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted. The Congregational church in Acworth, 
N. H.,is without a pastor. The community is an attrac- 
tiveone. There isan excellent parsonage. The salary 
is sufficient to enable a man to live in comfort. By 
preaching in the neighboring town in the afternoon sey- 
eral hundred dollars can be added to one’s income. For 
further particulars address, with references, Parish Com- 
mittee, Acworth, N. H, 
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ARPETS 


some thirty-two ministers, in spite of the ab- 
sence of the delegations sent by the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian home missionary 
societies in previous years. This year a 
course on the church and rural problems by 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson and Rey. H. T. Root 
was provided by the college itself. 

The conference began Wednesday after- 
noon with section meetings of clergymen, 
civic betterment, town administration, 
grange, libraries, home makers and agricul- 
tural educators. A new feature was the 
brief reports from these sections at the 
opening of the general sessions. The report 
by the clergymen of “actual achievements in 
social leadership” and “in reaching the whole 
population religiously and morally” indicated 
that discussion is crystallizing into action. 
The pastor of a single church in a Massa- 
chusetts township of 861 inhabitants, for ex- 
ample, testified that for a year he had been 
putting into practice what he heard last year 
at Amherst, to make his a ‘community 
church.” Prof. William R. Hart, summar- 
izing the discussions of the Agricultural Edu- 
cators, captivated his hearers by his humor 
and enthusiasm for that department of edu- 
cation as “the best.” 

A feature unrecognized before was that of 
“Town Administration.” The addresses of 
Howard Bradstreet of New York and Dr. 
Myron T. Scudder of Rutgers College, the 
latter illustrated, demonstrated the value of 
“Play as a socializing factor.” “As a man 
playeth, so is he,” was made to seem axio- 
matic. “Civic art’ was “applied to country 
conditions.” Hvery institution, grange, 
school and library as well as church seemed 
to feel that upon itself depends the salvation 
of the country, yet all sought co-operation in 
delightful harmony. Hyverybody seemed to 
like everybody else. President Butterfield in 
the closing ministerial section had an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the securing and train- 
ing of leaders. Prof. L. H. Bailey, the 
nestor of the whole country movement, 
summed up in the closing address, warning 
against amateurish efforts by city people, 
since real farmers alone can build up coun- 
try life. 

An exhibit of more than a score of organ- 
izations presented to the needs and methods 
or means of meeting them. The Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for exam- 
ple, showed ‘by pictures the existence of real 
rural slums. Dr. Wilson’s Rural Church 
Department of the Presbyterian Board and 
the County Work Department of the Y. M. 
©. <A. showed the hopeful possibilities. 
While the material for instruction and bet- 
terment provided by the State Agricultural 
College and Board of Agriculture is amaz- 
ing in amount and value. 

Summing up, none could attend the con- 
ference without being convinced that we 
are in the midst of a great civic revival, 
deeply moral and religious in its essential] 
meaning, whose best immediate field is the 
country community and whose natural | 
leader is the church. 


Nothing is gained by insulting men with | 
whom we disagree. The chairman of the 
Democratic state committee of New Jersey 
does not like Governor Wilson, and recently 
insulted him in public. Now he has ceased | 
to be-chairman. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WORLD 19 August 1911 
ys:pep:lets 
aid weak digestion, 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. 10c., 50e. or $1. 


Get a box today. 


| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION curs | 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, |§ 
TORONTO CANADA 


The Best Way 


The use of the IND 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
aaprer  trt will de se for 
churches. w o 80 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price List. : 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND.- 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 


‘Long Distance Telephone in Hyery Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.$. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention givento F 1 
Cee and Teaaetep arrangeicgeane 


Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. i 


Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 


Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK 8.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS 


650 WASHINGTON ST. Boston. 


taker, Boston.” 
Co. | 


Wee Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. 


19 August 1911. 
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‘Church and Ministerial Record 
a ae tod _. Calls 

Faciny, Frep’k L., Oberlin Sem., to Plym- 
euth, Cincinnati, O. Accepts and is at 
work. ; ; 

HUTCHINSON, WM. A., recently of Second, 
Blyria, O., to Big Rapids, Mich. Accepts 
and is at work. 

Simms, TuHOs., Braintree, Mass., to Gorham, 

_ Me. 

Snook, Marion, United Brethren Ch., Port 
Clinton, O., to Rock Creek. Accepts, to 
begin Sept. 1. : 

Woop, Sumner G., First and Second, Bland- 
ford, Mass. Accepts call to, Winchester, 
N. H. 

Resignations 

FnrRis, WaLttmr L., Whitneyville, Ct., to be- 
come instructor in Hnglish at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University. 

WisHur, Hpw. C., Plymouth, Hartford, N. H. 

HAGHRMAN, JAS..C., Rochester,’ Mich. 

INGALLS, EpMuND C., Colchester, Ct., to take 
effect Oct. 15, after sixteen years’ service. 

STHELMAN, I. Nuwron, Saugerties, N. Y., to 
take effect Nov. 1. 

TRILL, RocmrR H., Jeffersonville, Vt. 


py Personals 


Swirt, Cuarwncp F., Central, Fall River, 
Mass., was the recipient last month of a 
purse of nearly $500, from friends in his 
parish, in’ recognition of a triple anniver- 
sary—the twenty-fifth of his ordination to 
the ministry, the twenty-fifth of his mar- 
riage and the fiftieth of his birth. 


Wehave made as many per- 
manent customers for the 


Duplex Envelope System 


of Church Collections 


by the excellence of our 
service as by the excel- 
lence of our system, 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va, 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab, Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Students for 1910-11 numbered 179—111 in the prepar 
atory department and 68 in the college... Two-thirds 
were from Protestant families, and two-thirds, also, were 
from Aintab. Boarding students were from 23 places. 
8:students were Moslems. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


; Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all ehurches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 

- Supported by voluntary gifts. 

; ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. - 

; Warner L. Carvur, Supt., 

: 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Wvyangelical 
Society for Seamen: Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual .welfare of seamen. Has 
he United States and 17 in 
ends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Aids 
Supported 


ports. 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 


__ by voluntary contributions. 


CHarutus A. Stopparp, D. D., President. 
Runv, G. McPHuRson HUNTER, Secretary. 


- Send donations to Cuarpncn C. PINNHO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


. WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
‘tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss H. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 
Woman’s Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregatior ee. 


Treas. ; Ws Noyes, Secretary. 
WomMaANn’s SwaMan’s FRimnp Socinty of Bos- 
ton, 601 C gational House, Miss M. i. Hm- 


‘Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


& 


iss Lizzie D. White, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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Marriages 


The charge for marrtage notices is twenty-fiv 
cents. f 


MARSHALL—BURNHAM—In_ Salem, Mass., 
Aug. 9, at 225 Lafayette St., by Rev. James 
L. Hill, D. D., Orde Percival Marshall and 
Miriam Gertrude Burnham, both of Essex. 


BISHOP—HENDHERSON—In Malden, Mass., 
Aug. 10, by Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., 
Emery W. Bishop of North Monmouth, Me., 
and Mary E., daughter of 8. Goodhue Hen- 
derson of Malden. 


Deaths 


STUART—In Washington, D. C., Aug. 4, Anna 
Fairfield, wife of Duncan Stuart and daugh- 
ter of Prof. and Mrs. F. W. Fairfield, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., in her 36th year. 


MISS NANCY PERRY 


A useful and honored life was ended in the 
death, June 25, in Holden, Mass., of Nancy 


‘Perry, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 


a life-long teacher, clerk of the Congregational 
church twenty-one years, Miss Perry was al- 
ways actively identified with its interests. 


FRANCIS A. HOWHB, M. D. 


1827-1911 


Dr. Howe was born in Pepperell, Mass., and 
spent his boyhood there. He was graduated 
from Amherst College and from the Harvard 
Medical School, and then went’ back to his 
native town to begin his professional career. 
After three years’ practice he went to New- 
buryport, and has there spent the remainder 
of his more than useful life, blessing and 
being blessed. 

Few men have better exemplified the life 
of the beloved physician, and in the section 
of Newburyport in which his work chiefly 
lay no other man has held such place in the 
hearts and in the esteem of the people, save, 
perhaps, the revered minister of the Belleville 
Church, Rey. D. T. Fiske, D. D., whose inti- 
mate friend he was. 

Always abreast of the times, respected and 
honored in his profession, tolerant of the 
opinions of others, yet firm and decided in 
his own, full of public spirit, but giving as 
unsparingly of himself to the humblest indi- 
vidual as to his city or his church, wise in 
council, courteous and generous to a fault, 
Dr. Howe fulfilled one’s ideal of a Christian 
gentleman. 

It was always so evident that the springs of 
his life were in God that any profession of his 
faith seemed superfluous, yet he believed with 
all his heart in the Church and in a public pro- 
fession of faith, and through his quiet in- 
fluence, as he went on his daily rounds of 
ministry to the sick, many were led to attach 
themselves to the Belleville Church, which he 
so loved and which he served as deacon 
through his long and honored life. 

After seyen years of patient invalidism he 
died on July 28, leaving a son, Prof. J. 
Lewis Howe of the Washington and Lee 
University of Virginia; a daughter, Miss 
Edith M. Howe of Newburyport, and a sister, 
Mrs. H. H. Walworth. 

“The Lord hath created medicines out of 
the earth, and he that is wise will not despise 
them. 

“And he hath given men skill, that he might 
be honored in his marvelous works.”’---Hccle- 
siasticus 88: 4, 6. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVnMENT, Mt, Gretna, 
Pa,. Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 

Youne Womnn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 15-25. 

Youna Propiy’s MISSIONARY CONFHRENCD, 
Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 19-27. 

Brstp Stupy Coursms AND SpucraL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


| NavTIonAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 


WORKERS AMONG THH COLORED PEOPLE, 


New Orleans, Sept. 20-24. 


SWEETEN SOUR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They ek quickly. 10c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONHRS FOR 


ForRnIGN _MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle st 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinty, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis H. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tow AMBERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and _ evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawali. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. f 

THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Bore, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St.,, New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New Wngland Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL HpucatTion Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton. 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. - 612, 613 Con- 
gregaticnai House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THn CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RNLINF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country.. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.;. Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SWAMAN’S Frrpnp Society, incor- 


known in the 


porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie; D:D.; Treasurer, C.. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 

Boston. A 


Room 601 Congregational House, 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral. and religious welfare of seamen 
of all, nations, and supported mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
divduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MassacHuUsETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. H. 
Bmrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, established by the Mass, General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Seo’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Ohairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. 4L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. DH. Hmrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston’ and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment_and support of Hyvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. H. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L 
.Norton, See., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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+ Silverware 
are always to be | 
had in the famous | 

if 1847 ROGERS BROS. | 
silver plate, a fact that 
is well worth remember- | 


wly furnishing or replen- 
ishing the house 


IBAT ROGERS BROS..35.. 


silverware is fully guaranteed by the | 
largest silver manufacturers in the world. 
It is “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “H-66." 


Communion Ware f 


A complete line thatincludes the conventional __ 
type as well as sets with individual cups. / 
Artistic and dignified designs—the best 

that skill can produce. A copy of our /— 
Special Communion Catalogue that will / 


ing when ne 


Ask for 


will be sent on request. 
“Special Catalogue 66." 


Se 
| MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY e 
| (International Silver Co., Successor) e 
j Meriven, Conn. : 
: New York Cwicaco San Francisco 
1 Hamitton, Camapa 


The Labor 
Question 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Dr. Gladden is well known as a friend 
of “Labor,” and one of its best friends, 
since he is not a blind partisan, but a 
thoughtful observer and a careful stu- 
dent of social problems. Whatever the 


sympathies of the reader, he is assured 
that fair play and frank discussion will 
be given any subject which the author 
takes up. 


Chapter I. The Case Against the Labor Union. 
II. The Reason for the Unions. III. Industry 
and Democracy. IV. Cross-lights and Counter- 


claims. V. The Church and the Labor Question. 


Price 75 cents net 
Postage 10 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


, 
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The Minister's 
Companion 


A Book for which Pastors have long been wait- 
ing, because all Bible quotations are from 


The American Standard Version 


The Minister's Companion contains 
forms for the Reception and Welcome of 
Members, the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, 
Funeral Service, Laying of a Corner 
Stone, Dedication of a Church Building, 
Selections for Public Worship, Selections 
for the Worship of God by Offerings, 


Selections for Important Occasions, the 
Common Heritage of the Church and a 
complete index. 
By 
Rev. Davin G. Writ, Ps. Dae: 
Approved and commended by 
Rey. Davip James BurreLL, D. D., LL. D., 
of the Marble Reformed Collegiate Church, New York 


Rev. Georce P. Eckman, D. D., 
of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 
and 
Rey. Cuarues E, .Jerrerson, D. D., LL. D., 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, 
New York 
Handy pocket size. Bound in limp leather, $1.00 net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


What the Church 
Means to Me 


A Frank Confession and a Friendly Estimate 
by an Insider. 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Superintendent Labrador Medical Mission 


This book is the concluding one of the series 
by Dr. Grenfell revealing his personal attitude to 
life, to the Bible, to prayer, and now finally to the 
church, to the treatment of which he has given . 
himself unreservedly and with that directness of 
statement and underlying sincerity which always 
mark his speech in public’and his work with his 
pen. This book has cost Dr. Grenfell more thought 
and effort than any of the others, as he was 
anxious not to seem unduly critical, since he is 
himself a member of and a warm believer in the 
church. Nevertheless he has decided convictions 
concerning tests of admission to the chureh and 
concerning its mission to the modern world. How 
he has succeeded in taking the point of view of 
both a friend and a critic of the church, this little 
volume shows. 


Price 50 cents net 


~ 


Postage 7 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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See article by Mr. Jump e NORWAY FARM SCENE 
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Popular 


Up-to-Date and Thoroughly Alive Books. 


By the Best Religious Thinkers of Modern Times. 
MANY OF THEM YOU HAVE OFTEN WISHED TO OWN. 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 


These books by prominent authors upon subjects of vital importance to laymen, teachers and ministers. 
Formerly published at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.00, they are now reprinted on excellent book 


paper from original plates, tastefully bound in vellum cloth with gold title, full 12mo size, 


add 10 cents per copy postage. 


Abbott, Rey. Lyman 
The Great Companion 


Aked, Charles F., D. D. 
The Courage of the Coward 


“Will do any one good, the manly out-think- | 


ing of a real man.”—Hzaminer. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D. D. 
The Motherhood of God 


Bayliss, Edward E. 
The Gipsy Smith Missions in America 


Author of the “‘Story of Gideons,’”’ ete. A vol- 
ume Commemorative of His Sixth Evangelistic 
Campaign in the United States. 


Bettex, F. 
The Bible, the Word of God 


Black, Hugh, M. A. 
Listening to God. Edinburgh Sermons. 


“A fine spiritual tone that touches the de- 
tails of Christian conduct.’”—Oontinent. 


Bradford, Rey. Amory H., D. D. 
The Ascent of the Soul 


Author of “Spirit and Life,” 
Faith,” ete. 


Brastow,. Lewis 0., D. D. 

Representative Modern Teachers 

The Modern Pulpit 

ETEtOnAGe of Practical Theology, Yale Univer- 
sity. é 
Broadus, John A., D. D. 

Sermons and Addresses 


Bruce, A. B., D. D. 
The Galilean Gospel 


Professor of me elas and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


“The Age of 


Burrell, David J., D. D. 


“Sermons that warm the heart and cheer,the 
spirit—a faith that helps and strengthens.”’— 
Church Standard. 


The Wayfares of the Bible 
Christ and Progress 


Campbell, Rey. R. J., M. A. 
Christianity and the Social Order 
Minister of the City Temple, 
author of “The New Theology,” 
Chapman, J. Wilbur, D. D. 
The Problem of the Work 

And Judas Iscariot 


London, and 


ete. 


Cowan, John F. 
New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting 


“Two hundred and thirty pages of soundest 
common sense.’—Record of Ohristian Work. 


Curry, S. S., Ph. D. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible 
Acting Davis Professor of Dlocution at Newton 


Theological Institution. 

Dale, R. W., D. D. 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels 
The Ten Commandments ° 


Dawson, W. J., D. D. 
The Divine Challenge 
The Threshold of Manhood 


“Dr. Dawson has a happy genius in turning 
his arrow to the mark.’’—Watchman. 


Denney, Rey. James, D. ae 
The Death of Jesus 


120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Drummond, Henry 


| The Ideal Life 


The New Evangelism 


| Author of ‘*The Greatest Thing in the World,” 


etc. 


Edersheim, Alford 
Jewish Social Life 
The Temple. 


Forsyth, Rey. P. T., D. D. 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind 


Frothingham, Paul Revere 
The Temple of Virtue 


Gilbert, George Holley, D. D., Ph. D. 


} The Student’s Life of Paul 


The Student’s Life of Jesus 
Professor of New Testament Literature and In- 


.terpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Gordon, A. J., D. D. 
The Two-fold Life 


Gordon, George A., D. D. 
Through Man to God 
Religion and Miracle 


Goss, Charles F. 
Hits and Misses 


“A charm of a quick imagination, a warm 
heart and a broad human sympathy.’’—Ohris- 
tian Work. 


Gulick, Sidney L., D. D. 

The Growth of the Kingdom of God 

Author of “The Evolution of the Japanese.” 
There is nothing more striking in the history 
of the world than the indisputable fact that the 
Kingdom founded by Jesus has lasted through 


‘the centuries and is now spreading over the 


earth, 


Gunsaulus, Frank W. 
Paths to the City of God and Other Sermons 


“A companion to ‘Paths to Power.’ No one 
with the slightest taste for reading ean fail to 
enjoy it.”—Westminster. 


Hall, Charles Cuthbert, D. D.- 
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Late President of Union Theological Seminary. 


Hillis, Rey. Newell D. 
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The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 
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Hilty, Carl i 

Happiness 


Hoyt, Arthur 8S. 
The Work of Preaching 


| The Preacher 


Professor of Homiletics and Sociology in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


John, John P. D. 
Signs of God in the World 
The Worth of a Man 


Johnson, Franklyn 
The Christian’s Relation to Evolution 
A question of gain or loss. 


Johnston, Rey. Howard Agnew, D. A 
Scientific Faith 
Bible Criticism and the Average Man 
“For thousands in our churehes it will re- 


solve doubts, banish fears, promote courage.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


Jordan, Prof. W. G. 
Prophetic Ideas and Ideals 

A series of studies in the Prophetic Litera- 
ture of the Hebrew people by the Professor of 
Hebrew and Old estament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
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Brooks by the Traveler’s Way 


Kerr, Robert P., D. D. 
Will the World Outgrow Christianity 
And Other Interrogations on Vital Themes. 


King, Henry Churchill 
Theology and the Social Consciousness 
Reconstruction in Theology 


Professor of Theology and Philosophy in Ober- 
lin College. 


Lee, James W. 
The Making of a Man 


New, revised and enlarged edition. 

“One of the truest, keenest and most brilliant 
studies of man in relation to the universe.” 
—VN. Y. Tribune. 


Leighton, Joseph Alexander, Ph. D. 
Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in 
Hobart College. 


Lorimer, George C., D. D. 
Messages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow 
The Modern Crisis in Religion 


“Christian people cannot fail to be inspired 
to better and larger work for Christ by these. 


-pages.’’— Watchman. 


| McClure, James G. K., D. D. 


Loyalty: The Soul of Religion 


“Dr. McClure sets forth the idea with a 
clearness not surpassed in literature.’”—WN. Y. 
Observer. i : 


McCulloch, J. E. 
The Open Church for the Unchurched. Bow to 
Reach the Masses. 


“A ringing book on city evangelism from the 
practical side.’”’"—Western Recorder. 


McFadyen, John E., B. A. 
The Divine Pursuit 


“Breathes an invigorating air on the uplands 
of spiritual life.’—The Outlook. 


McKenzie, Alexander, D. D. 
Getting One’s Bearing 


Observations for Direction and Distance. 

“The facts, forces and tendencies that have 
to be reckoned with in the problems of living.” 
—The Outlook, 


McKenzie, Robert 
The Loom of Providence 


A timely volume of addresses ua the pastor 
of the Rutgers Church, New York. 


Maclaren, Ian 
The Mind of the Master 


Martineau, James, LL. D., D. D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred Things 

AMEBOE of ‘‘Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
ete. 

Matheson, George 

Times of Retirement 


Devotional Meditations by the author of 
“Moments on the Mount.’ Biographical 
sketch by the Rev. D. MacMill. 


an. 
Mathews, Shailer, A. M. 
The Social Teaching of Jesus 


Professor of New Testament yen? and Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago. 


Mead, Rey. George Whitfield, D. D. 
Modern Methods of Church Work 
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| Moule, Bishop H. C. G. 
The Old Gospel for the New Age and Other Sermons 
“This volume well represents the spirit of 
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church leaders today.’”—Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 
Noble, Frederick A. 
Our Redemption. Its Need, Method and Result 
The Divine Life in Man 
“Plain, faithful, strong sermons—well worth 
reading.”’—Independent. 
Orr, Rey. Prof. James, D. D. 
The Resurrection of Jesus 


Parker, Joseph, D. D. 
‘*Wone Like It’’ 


Joseph Parker’s famous argument for the 
Bible that will never be superseded. 


Parkhurst, C. H., D. D. 
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“A vision of what has made Dr. Parkhurst’s 
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Peabody, Francis @. 
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‘ vard University. 
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God’s Gift of Rest | : 


Ee wisest teachers have always known that 


rest is not achieved, but accepted. It is not 

to be purchased; it is a gift. The very stones 
by the roadside are waiting to teach us this, and all 
waters sing it as they flow. 


For the stones have come to rest because an 
ample and patient support secures for their mass a 
stable equilibrium; and the waters will know no 
rest till, spread upon the floor of the sea, they accept 
rest as a gift from its mystic depths. The physicist 
has his precise way of stating all this. He has much 
to tell about the center of gravity and the plane of 
support. But he is only saying, after all, that in 
the world of mass and force nothing rests until it 
surrenders itself to the strong, the patient and the 
ample; and all restless motion and trembling in- 
security is simply the search for such support. 

Life has no other law. The doctors tell us that 
for the bruised, the strained, the overwrought, healing 
begins with relaxation. They are working with a 
new sense of deep-based physical re-enforcements 
vital tides, sustaining forces, to which the weary 
and the wounded may trust themselves, kind and 
elemental powers which offer health and healing as 
a gift and ask only that we shall yield to their 
beneficence. 

Prophets and poets carry all this to its clear, ap- 
pointed ends, and religion lends to it all its power 
and interpretation in the realm of the’ spirit. “In 
returning and rest shall ye be saved,” says Isaiah; 
and Dante answers him, “His will is our peace.” 
“Underneath are the everlasting arms,” says the 
Deuteronomist; and Augustine cries, “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in Thee.” To this the experience of all the 
Saints bears testimony. Until we have discovered the 
deep, underlying fact that God alone is the true peace 


'and refreshment of his children’s heart, we are 


doomed to an unsettling restlessness. 

- These things are al! of a piece. For us who just 
now are eager about our vacations, who seek rest 
and pursue it, who come and go in our various 
degrees, near or far, they have a message we ought 
to heed. The secret of rest is in a healed spirit, 
and spiritual rest is rooted in trust and surrender. 
Real rest works from the inside out. If God does 
not find us we shall not find rest. The vacation 


which does not issue in deeper spiritual adjustments 
is no vacation at all. 


The processes by which this is obtained may be 
they must be none the less real. The real 


_ secret of the ministrations of the sea and the moun- 
_ tains, of quiet, green spaces, yellow harvest fields 


and clear nights of stars is just here. They insen- 
sibly lead our perturbed spirits into ampler and heal- 
ing presences. 

The horizons of the sea call us from benumbing 
littlenesses to regions whose spaciousness is no unfit 
symbol of the tenderness of the mercy of God. The 
patient strength of the mountains teaches us without 
words that there is a might against which the tumult 
of the tempest is in vain. Their remote and stain- 
less Summits carry weary eyes and hearts into alti- 
tudes to which the summits themselves offer only 
thresholds of approach. Green fields and quiet 
waters breathe the shepherding care of God and the 
stars themselves, seen from horizon to horizon, 
declare not only the glory of God, but a serenity 
which puts to shame our earthborn fretfulness. 

Surely all these are spiritual processes. We have 
yielded ourselves to the unchanging serenities and 
securities, and as we have let them bear us we have 
been healed. After the storm we can hear the birds 
once more carol their notes of praise; at the end of 
sorrow and tragedy hear faith reawaken and have 
the poet’s song echoing in our hearts: 


“Oh, the little birds sang east and the little birds 
sang west, 
Toll slowly! 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows around 
our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


All this helps us to understand Jesus as a rest- 
giver, and all this is incomplete without him. “I 
will give you rest.’ AJ] those intimations of a love 
which may be trusted, a compassion which heals, a 
presence which sustains and methods which multi- 
ply strength find their full and clear expression in 
him. Of him are sea and mountains, stars and quiet 
waters, and an infinitude besides. 


Here is clear leading for men and women every- 
where to whom the high times of vacation bring only 
an added burden. If you may not seek the sea or 
the hills, if the day’s routine keeps you or the walls 
of a sick chamber bound your vision; if duty will 
not let you go or love holds you fast—He, the rest- 
giver, is not far to seek. 

He, from whom weéariness slipped as a garment 
as he taught the woman at the well, will share with 
all the weary that meat which the world knows not of. 
He will disclose, in duty nobly done and burdens 
bravely borne, those springs of spiritual renewal 
which are the secret of all rest and reveal, among the 
shadows, healing compensations. p 

For rest is the gift of the Everlasting Arms. 
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Record of the Week. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Ending Monday, August 21 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tariff Revision Vetoes 


The wool tariff revision bill is passed by a coalition of Demo- 
erats and Insurgent Republicans in both Houses of Congress. 
The bill is vetoed by President Taft on the ground that revision 
has been attempted without adequate information on cost of 
production. The Senate sustains the veto. The Farmers’ Free 
List bill is vetoed. 


Veto of Statehood Bill 

The joint resolution to admit to statehood Arizona and 
New Mexico is vetoed by the President. He disapproves the 
judiciary recall in the proposed Arizona constitution. Revised 
statehood bill eliminating judiciary recall passed by the Senate. 
Campaign Publicity Bill 

The campaign publicity bill passed by Congress is signed 
by the President. It requires publication of money spent in 
campaign by candidates for Congress before election. 
Senator Stephenson Investigation 

The special Senate committee appointed to investigate the 
election of Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin decides to begin 
hearings at Milwaukee, Oct. 2. 
A Great Overland Flight 

Harry N. Atwood is making aeroplane flight from St. Louis 
to Boston, 1,265 miles, the world’s distance record. 

IN OTHER LANDS 


British Railroad Strike 


A general strike of railroad employés in the United Kingdom 
is declared by labor unions. Riots follow in the great pro- 


Several rioters shot by troops. 
Through the efforts of 
settlement by a 


vincial towns and in London. 
Scarcity of food causes prices to rise. 
Lloyd-George Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
royal commission is agreed upon. 


The Dock Strike 

Rioting by dock strikers and strike sympathizers at Liver- 
pool met by troops who charge with drawn sabers. Strike 
settled. 


’ Lords’ Veto Bill Becomes a Law 


The Veto Bill limiting the powers of the British House of 
Lords becomes a law through the king’s assent. 


Cholera in Italy 


Cholera continues to rage in Italy, chiefly in the provinces 
of Naples and Palermo, and many have been stricken in Rome. 


The Pope 


The pope is recovering slowly from serious illness. _ The 
doctors order him to leave Rome for the mountains. 


The Death Roll 

Right Rey. John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, England, 
and nephew of the poet Wordsworth.—Dr. Frank P. Foster, 
physician and editor of the “New York Medical Journal.”—— 
Rey. James Guinness Rogers, prominent Congregational min- 
ister of England, author of many books and in 1874 Chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. —— Mrs. 
Myrtle Reed McCullough, author of ‘Lavender and Old Lace” 
and many other novels. Gamaliel Bradford of Boston, publicist 
and descendant of Governor William Bradford of the Mayflower. 


Comment on Current Events 


The World Conference on Faith and Order 

A modest little pamphlet of twenty pages, just issued and 
obtainable from Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Me., traces the 
important steps taken since last October in the direction of 
Christian unity. It is issued by the commission appointed by 
the Episcopal convention to bring about a conference for con- 
sidering questions touching faith and order, and it registers 
a gratifying advance toward the desired end. It states clearly 
the fact that the proposed conference is not to be summoned 
by the Episcopal church, but by all “Christian communions 
throughout the world which confess our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.” With that in view during these last 
ten months members of this Episcopal commission have ap- 
proached and in some cases held long and fruitful conferences 
with official and unofficial representatives of many Protes- 
tant bodies in this country, as well as with Cardinal Gibbons 
of the Roman Catholic church and Archbishop Platon of the 
Holy Orthodox Eastern church. The response has uniformly 
been encouraging; indeed, no less than fifteen Christian de- 
nominations, including one in Japan, have appointed commis- 
sions to co-operate with that of the Episcopal church. In the 
case of the Presbyterian, the Congregational, the Disciple, 
the Baptist and the Moravian and other bodies the men 
chosen for this important task represent conspicuously the 
intellectual ability and Christian consecration of their re- 
spective denominations. 


* 


The Spirit Governing the Undertaking 

It would seem as if such men working quietly, patiently 
and persistently would be able to project a gathering of as 
great significance on the side of outward and visible union as 
the Edinburgh Missionary Conference was in the field of Chris- 
tian activity. The proposed meeting is for the express pur- 
pose of “full consideration of those things in which we 
differ as well as of those things in which we are one.” 
It will probably be years before such a meeting can be 
convened. Meantime a large educational work needs to be 
done, numerous informal conferences held, the proper litera- 
ture widely distributed, and an atmosphere created favorable 
to the profitable consideration of the great subject. We trust 
and believe our own Congregational committee on unity will 
take its full share of these preliminary labors. The empha- 
sis which from the inception of this movement has been put 


upon prayer lifts it at once to the only level on which it may 
be possible for Christians holding widely different views to 
meet and in time to arrive at a better understanding. The 
prayers contained in this pamphlet of the Episcopal commis- 
sion for the use of all churches are conceived in a spirit of 
brotherliness and happily express the common yearning for 
unity. : 


ad 


The Peace Treaties Delayed 


The unwillingness of the Senate to ratify the peace treaties 
with Great Britain and France postpones final action in this 
important matter until Congress reconvenes in December. 
Perhaps President Taft hardly expected that in the last 
crowded days of the session so important a measure, involy- 
ing, as it does, questions of senatorial responsibility and pre- 
rogative, would be carried at once to the desirable conclu- 
sion. But we rejoice that the President has put his case so 
strongly before Congress and the nation. When Senators 
get away from the heated atmosphere of Washington and 
come into closer relations with their constituency, they may 
not see so many constitutional objections to the measure.: 
Secretary Knox and those who assisted him in drafting the 
treaties are not lacking in legal acumen and in the desire 
to guard the honor of the nation. Indeed the treaties as 
framed confer upon the Senate the right of giving or with- 
holding consent when, after diplomacy has been exhausted, it 
is proposed to remand a disputed case to a commission of 
inquiry. To introduce now an amendment reserving matters 
supposed to affect the national honor strikes at the very 
heart of the treaty and prevents it from becoming the for- 
ward step over which multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic; 
weary of war and of preparations therefor, were beginning 
to rejoice. The country will be reasonably patient with the 
Senate, and does not want hasty and ill-considered action, 
but a great majority of our people stand with President Taft 
when, in his address before the Ocean Grove, N. J., camp- 
meeting association last week, he thus reaffirmed his position: 

“If we are going into the arbitration game, if I may call 
it such, we must play it through to the end, and we must 
take our hard knocks with equanimity, as we expect others 
to take theirs, with the hope and knowledge that the disad- 
vantages that may accrue to each party can never equal the 
horrible losses, the cruelty and the wickedness of war.” 


- Gommissioner of Labor, himself a civil engineer. 


Wasting Money and Energy 

_ Yhe fourth article in our series on overchurched com- 
munities appears this week, and deals with a situation in a 
eongested section of Chicago. Hitherto we have confined 
our studies fo communities equipped with more churches than 
they can operate to advantage. This week we pass from the 
realm of, conventional chureh activity to a typical mission 
‘field in one of our great cities, and our Chicago representa- 
tive, Mr. Chandler, plainly shows the lack of any concerted 
plan on the part of four or five Protestant bodies in their 
efforts to reach and win Bohemians. We would not discount 
the admirable work done in that field for many yeats by such 
capable men as Dr. EK. A. Adams. Not all of it has by any 
means proved fruitless, but as the years have gone on a sit- 
uation has arisen which calls for an honest and determined 
effort to federate divided Protestant churches in the Pilsen 
district. Hardly any one close to the work seems to approve 
the present status, and denominational officials are among 
those who deplore it, and are calling for readjustment: It 
is time for inertia and the sectarian spirit to give way to a 
broader policy. What is true of this particular branch 
of city mission work in Chicago is in many particulars 
true also of mission enterprises of various sorts in a number 
of our great cities. Denominations are trying to do single- 
handed what ought to be done through a federation of Protes- 
tant forces. In the main we have learned not to compete 
but to co-operate on foreign soil. When shall we acquire 
and exhibit the same strategy at home? 


* 


Dr. Wiley and the Hindering Powers 

The American public, we think, holds the clear opinion tha! 
Dr. Wiley is its friend, and has stood in the way of men who 
for gain were willing to poison them. They see, among other 
favorable signs, that his careful researches have been ' ac- 
cepted by the German government, which is careful of the 
health of its people. The story of hinderings and overrulings 
told. by him in his testimony before the Congressional investi- 
gating committee has awakened indignation. It would be 
premature to express an opinion before the testimony is all 
in, but the present condition of affairs seems to us to point 
to a condemnation of what must have been a superficial recom- 
mendation for censure and dismissal on the part of Attorney 
General Wickersham and to a general failure of duty and 
efficiency on the part of Secretary Wilson. We, the common 
people of this United States, do not desire to be poisoned and 
we do wish to Pe warned. We value our health far above 
the profits of anybody in the world. We do not wish to be 
bamboozled into eating strawberry jam that never saw a straw- 
berry and tomato catsup that never drew anything from a 
tomato. The Doctor is not invariably judicious, but he is as 
good a fighter as Mr. Pinchot and has the great strategical 
advantage of keeping within the ranks. to fight. 


ad 


6 
A Fire Escape for a Memorial : 

We are wont to think of a fire escape as an ugly com- 
mercial necessity, but no more appropriate memorial could be 
designed to honor those twenty-five girls who died horribly 
in the Newark factory fire last fall than the carefully wrought 
fire escapes now being erected on New Jersey factories. The 
_ specifications were worked out by a group of structural iron- 
workers of the state called together by Gen. Lewis T. Bryant, 
As a result 
of their conferences the standard fire escape required by the 
new fire protection law is the most perfect yet designed. It 


extends like a continuous stairway down the side of the build- 


_ ing, reached by doors instead of windows. It is a pattern 
which we would like to see on every non-fireproof schoolhouse 


Be in the country. The new law also orders that all factories 


over two stories in height shall practice a fire drill once a 
month, to be demonstrated upon the request of a factory or 
fire departnient inspector. Nearly two hundred factories have 
_ already installed these drills. This drastic legislation would 

probably have failed or been postponed in the New Jersey 
legislature had it not been that! just before the third reading 
_ of the bill the horrible Triangle factory fire occurred in New 
__-York, in which 125 employés were killed. This second dem- 
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without dissent, and it is a fitting memorial of the victims 
of both calamities. ' 
* 
A Jewish Dilemma 

A curious instance of the way in which Jesus put his 
stamp upon what he borrowed is related by an editorial 
writer in the American Israelite. At the recent Rabbinical 
Convention in St. Paul a controversy sprung up over the 
report of a committee on personal prayers. The committee, 
after several years’ hard work, submitted a tentative manual 
of Private Devotion for which it asked the indorsement of 
the conference. In the morning prayer both for children 
and for adults the two verses: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul and with all 
thy might” (Lev. 19: 18) and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ (Deut. 6: 5), just as Jesus selected and joined 
them in his talk with the Pharisees (Matt. 22: 84ff.), were 
used. This, which the writer calls a “seemingly harmless 
bit of Christianity,” was vigorously objected to and cut out 
of the projected forms of prayer. It is a pity, the writer 
thinks, that it was not possible to include this “Christian 
setting of Jewish injunction”; but “noble as was the motive, 
the policy of the act was unwise.” He adds, as if to make 
sure against misunderstanding, ‘‘Neither is Judaism so poor 
in lofty sentiment, in inspiring utterance, in liturgical 
wealth, that it should find itself constrained to borrow from 
Christianity; nor are we so completely safeguarded. against 
misunderstanding that we can risk the resort to question- 
able expedients.” All that seems to us rather amazing. 
“Borrowing, misunderstanding, questionable expedients,”’ in 
the use of words quoted literally from the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy! It is true, then, that Jesus, whom we 
call the Christ, has a larger property in these old Jewish 
Scriptures than the children of the nation that rejected and 
repudiated him. 


ead 


Alaska and Its Necessities 

We hope much good will come of Secretary Fisher’s visit 
of investigation to Alaska. The situation there is certainly 
unfortunate and needs the earnest efforts of a man who is 
clear-headed and fair to all parties concerned—not the least 
of whom are the whole people of the United States. The 
problem of handling the resources of wild lands so that the 
settler and improver shall be free to invest his time and 
money and yet the commonwealth shall profit in his pros- 
perity has not been found insoluble by Canada. It should 
not unduly rack the brains of a strong man in the Interior 
Department. Perhaps Secretary Fisher might be wise to stop 
and study Canadian methods on his way home. But let him 
wait until the Canadian elections are over or the Tories will 
say that he has stopped to annex the whole Canadian nation. 
and means to carry it away in his overcoat pocket. 


&* 


Canada and Annexation 

Now that Canada is in the thick of a campaign on which 
the fate of reciprocity hangs, while the single issue debated 
is asserted by the Tory leaders to be the probability of an- 
nexation, it is well that we on this side of the line should 
express our opinion on that issue from our own point of view. 
For annexation, to the Canadian, means always annexation to 
the United States, and it can only come about on the invi- 
tation of the United States. So far as we know the people 
of the United States, the possiblility or desirability of incor- 
porating Canada in our political system is, with very few 
exceptions, entirely outside their range of thought and desire. 
We are a free people, and the idea of compelling Canada to 
join with us would everywhere be greeted with derisive laugh- 
ter. We have not forgotten the costly necessity of keeping 
the Union together against the wishes of a sectional minority. 
We could not conquer an unwilling neighbor of the strength 
of Canada. War with Canada never enters the mind of any 
of us as a possibility. And even were Canada to wish to be 
annexed, most of us would seriously question the desirability 
from our own point of view of adding to our present problems 
those of another nation developed along different lines. 
Priest-ridden and French-speaking Quebec we would not have 
on any terms, even if our Constitution did not forbid its 
establishment of religion. We admire Canada. We wish to 
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make our intercourse as free as her interests and our own 
will allow. We wish her moral support in our policy toward 
Asia in quite possible contingencies of trouble. But annexa- 
tion! No! Mr. Borden and his Canadian Tories have dis- 
covered a mare’s nest. Canadian nationality is quite safe, so 
far as we are concerned. 
»* 

Averting Industrial Chaos 

Great Britain owes its narrow escape from a possibly total 
breakdown of all modern methods of communication to the 
persuasive powers of Mr. Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and, next to Premier Asquith, the strongest force 
in the Liberal government. The railroad men are to go back 
to work and are not to be discriminated against. The em- 
ployers consent to confer with representatives of the men. 
A royal commission is to take into consideration the ques- 
tions in dispute, and their decision as to wages, when reached, 
is to be retroactive. We hope these measures will suffice to 
prevent what was a threatening emergency, not only for 
England, but for the world. Up to this point there had been 
much public sympathy with the workmen whose wages have 
been low and have declined in purchasing power with the ad- 
vance in the cost of living. But a little violence on their 
part in attempting to stop the means of communication of 
the nation would have, we think, turned public sympathy 
decisively against them. For the ordered strike was a direct 
rejection of the plan of conciliation boards to which the 
unions stood committed. The union leaders declared that the 
boards were too slow and deliberately repudiated their ob- 
ligations under them. Then, too, unions do not represent the 
railroad men as a whole, but include only a minority of them. 
And there is a limit to the patience of the public with great 
and long-continued inconvenience and personal loss. We fear 
that the strike, if carried out, with its necessary hindering 
of the working of those who choose to work and with a sue- 
cess that would have paralyzed industry everywhere, would 
have resulted in the injury of the cause of labor. As it turns 
out, the labor unions have secured some sort of recognition 
from the railroad managers, and we hope the negotiations 
and the work of the commission will ensure the redress of 
the grievances which have moved the men to complain. 


Bd 


Results of the Settlement 


The relief of the Liberal government at this settlement in 
the hour before the conflict must be very great. It had not 
shirked its duty of keeping order and the troops were ready 
to meet emergencies. But this massing of the troops seemed 
likely to cost them the support—or at least the cordial sup- 
port—of the labor members of the coalition by which alone the 
government retains itself in power. Nor does the strongest 
government face widespread industrial conflicts with a light 
heart. From the settlement effected by Mr. Lloyd-George the 
ministry emerges with added prestige of successful effort. It 
has shown itself fearless in a grave emergency. Its chief 
constructive statesman, Mr. Lloyd-George, has greatly in- 
creased his influence and authority. Furthermore, the goy- 
ernment will be strengthened in its difficult foreign policy. 
Coincidently with the gathering and apparent breaking of the 
British industrial storm, the German position in the nego- 
tiations with France over Morocco has grown more threaten- 
ing. Now we shall hope to see a moderating of demand in 
that quarter when the ally of France is once more free to look 
from within outward. The wreck of the British conciliation 
boards is a pitiable happening. It illustrates once more the 
absolute necessity for industrial peace that the two parties 
in labor wars shall alike be held responsible for the fulfilling 
of agreements. But it may be a step toward a better system 
of permanent industrial peacemaking in England. 


* 


Turkey’s Attitude toward Other Nations 

Upon the inauguration of the new régime in Turkey a 
purpose was shown at first to deal liberally and fairly with 
foreign interests. During the last year, however, a marked 
change has come over the situation, and open opposition from 
the central government against the granting of simple treaty 
rights to foreigners has been increasingly manifest. In an 
official despatch from the Porte within the last few days 
it was stated that there are now quite enough American in- 


‘under the auspices of the conference. 
at the meetings was Dr. Patton of the American Board. He 
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stitutions in the country, implying that treaties granting privi- 
leges to educational and religious institutions were to be sus- 
pended or set aside altogether. A piece of property purchased 
many months ago in Hlbasan, in Albania, Macedonia, by Mr. 
Erickson, a missionary of the American Board, for a mission- 
ary residence, has been refused title by the Porte, and a few 
weeks ago the domicile of Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy at Kortcha, 
in Albania, was forcibly entered and searched by local offi- 
cials, in open violation of domiciliary rights. The State 
Department at Washington has taken up these cases with 
vigor, instructing Ambassador Rockhill at Constantinople to 
inform the Turkish government that farther delay and subter- 
fuge cannot be tolerated in granting the title of the land pur- 
chased months ago. The question is not primarily missionary ; 
it is American. It is recognized at Washington that all 
Turkish treaties with and concessions to Christian nations 
are contrary to the religious laws of Mohammedanism, and 
must necessarily meet with persistent opposition from old 
school Moslem officials. In no way can the party in power 
in Turkey show its liberal spirit more clearly than by reveal- 
ing its purpose to live up to the treaties which it has signed 
with Christian nations. It is gratifying to know that our 
State Department is awake to the situation. 


* 


Missionary Unity in Natal 

The recent seventy-fifth anniversary of the coming of the 
gospel to the Zulus promises to yield abundant fruitage in 
the days to come. Since our publication last week of a brief 
report from Rev. Alban Heath of Durban, South Africa, we 
have received a long and interesting description from Rev. J. D. 
Taylor of Impolweni. This conveys a broad view of the entire 
celebration, which was divided into meetings at several dif- 
ferent centers, and places strong emphasis upon the results. 
Under the leadership of American Board missionaries twenty 
denominations united heartily in the celebration. This was 
quite unlike the Natal of the past. The governor general, 
Lord Gladstone, presided at one of the great meetings, and 
delivered a notable address. The participation of the Angli- 
cans in the celebration led to the election of an archdeacon 
of their communion as president of the Natal Missionary Con- 
ference for the coming year. Resolutions were adopted which 
bind the co-operating bodies to respect each other’s discipline 
and to avoid as far as possible beginning work in localities 
where other societies are already laboring, and to create an 
advisory council consisting of missionaries and native min- 
isters, which will endeavor to promote uniformity in condi- 
tions of membership, instruction and discipline, and act as a 
board of arbitration for the reduction of overlapping. It was 
decided to establish an interdenominational Zulu newspaper 
An inspiring presence 


gave powerful impulse to the spirit of co-operation that per- 
vaded the celebration, and in addition to his addresses on 
that subject spoke with power on What Africa Means to the 
Christian World. He declared that after visiting and study> 
ing Turkey, India and Ceylon he knew of no place where 
a man could invest his life with more significance to the 
kingdom of God than right there in Natal. 


Bd 
Retrogression in Japan 


Letters from Japan and the Japanese newspapers put a 
different and less encouraging interpretation on the action of 
the government in encouraging religious observances on which 
we commented in our issue of June 17. The despatches, it 
will be remembered, indicated that this action, motived by 
the anarchist plot which startled official Japan by its inclu- 
sion of the sacred person of the emperor, was a direct return 
to the idea that the Japanese people must be religious in 
order to be safe, and was an even-handed and impartial 
encouragement of all recognized religions. The fact seems 
to be that the feeling of insecurity induced by the trial of 
the plotters resulted in a recrudescence of the desire to make 
the Shinto beliefs and observances supreme by way of assuring 
belief in the divinity of the Mikado, which rests upon Shinto 
legends. The Minister of Education is reported to have said, 
“In imparting education the most careful attention should be 
directed to encouraging the people to reverence the Shinto 
deities, placing great importance on religious services held 
in commemoration of their ancestors.” “In consequence,” 
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writes one of the missionaries, “teachers are marching their 
children to the Shinto shrines and telling them to bow, and 
some of them are trying to keep children from attendance 
on Christian Sunday schools.” The Christians are opposing 
this and. there may be serious trouble. This, of course, is 
a wholly different thing from the reported governmental 
zeal for all faiths alike. If Japan deliberately turns its face 


“4 backward to the grotesque legends on which Shinto is founded, 


and withdraws complete religious liberty from its subjects 
and their children, it will have so far forfeited the respect 
and confidence of the civilized nations of the world that have 
welcomed it to*equal brotherhood. 


A Week of Vetoes 


The imminent ending of the special session of Congress 
has given the President an opportunity of speaking to the peo- 
ple in veto messages as well as at public gatherings. No one 
has ever doubted his courage and that disregard of personal 
considerations which has worked both fortune and misfortune 
to his administration is well shown by his treatment of the 
bills for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as states 
and in his vetoes for various revisions of the tariff. 

We have not been able to take the tariff measures of the 
special session with any degree of seriousness. They are too 
evidently mere political maneuvers intended as a basis for ap- 
peals to the voters. ‘Every one knew that the President would 


: refuse to sign the bills, and every one knew that the Senators 


and representatives knew it. The majority in both houses 
were intent on putting the President “in a hole’; they were 
neither sincerely expectant, nor, we believe, desirous of writ- 
ing new tariff laws upon the statute-books. 

We think that if the President had been a wiser politician 
he might have put his signature to the wool bill and shown 
thereby his own sincerity in desiring the reform of what he 
has repeatedly called the worst schedule of the whole high 
tariff. But Mr. Taft is a Republican and a protectionist, and 
he is quite consistent in treating all these political tariff meas- 
ures alike. The men who voted for them had granted his 
request for a commission to collect materials for a scientific 
revision, and that commission is to report in December at the 
regular session. He would have been playing politics—good 


, politics, we believe—if he had met them in “the hole’ by 


signing the wool bill. He has chosen to be consistent; and 
we may be so in our turn by reminding him that the country 
as a whole expects from him assistance in a real revision 
downward of that tariff law which the public has so emphati- 
eally condemned. 
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We approve heartily of the veto of the statehood bill on 
the ground that the Arizona extension of the recall to judges 
is inconsistent with the freedom of the judiciary. We think 
that six months is too short a term for any judge outside of a 
mining camp—too, short to secure the right material for the 
judicial positions, and far too short to make the men who 
hold them forget the cry and claims of politics. Judicial- 
minded men will want a better tenure, and, before all things 
else, the people need judicial-minded men. But six months 
after his election is all that the proposed Arizona constitution 
assures a judge. If he makes an unpopular decision, or ex- 
cites the public animosity in any way, or even if another wants 
his place and can command the assistance of a quarter of 
the electorate, he may be forced to contest a second election; 
in which not only his office but his professional and personal 
reputation may be at stake—and this with no real chance of 
a public hearing. 

The cry that it is impossible to get rid of an unworthy or 
partial judge finds no real justification in the recent history of 
the Anglo-American peoples. For Federal judges, who hold 
their positions by a life tenure, the remedy is impeachment, and 
it is notable that there have been only eight impeachments in 
the history of the United States, with the conviction and de- 
posal of two judges, one for drunkenness and one for treason. 
In the states, the judges are often elective for shorter or longer 
terms. But never yet has any state sought to degrade its 
judges by making their tenure of an elective term insecure. 
It makes little difference, after all, whether a judge, like the 
infamous Judge Jeffreys of the reign of James II., is the tool 
of a king or, as in the bad days of Fisk and Gould and Erie, 
the tool of speculators and of politicians. The direct tendency 
of the Arizona plan, as the President points out in his veto 
message, is to make the judges the tools of the politicians or 
the echoes of the momentary opinion of the majority. The 
remedy for abuses of which men complain is not in destroying 
the independence of the judges, but in making just and equal 
laws and in studying the highest standards of judicial knowl- 
edge and fair-mindedness in choosing them. 

The prompt action of both houses of Congress in accept- 
ing the President’s objection, eliminating the ‘recall element 
from the Arizona constitution, while retaining the condition 
for New Mexico that it must change the method of consti- 
tutional revision, and passing the amended bill, expresses, 
we think, the sober opinion of the country. A written con 
stitution is not the place for eccentricities or experiments. 
The difficult question of the relation of the judiciary to the 
people is not to be settled by making the judge more responsive 
to the moods of a majority. 


= The real thing in arbitration may be post- 
a poned, but it is’ bound to arrive. 
‘ 


Would the acquaintances you have made 
this summer be glad to meet you again? 


5 - September impends. Let it come as a 
4 welcome challenge to fresh endeavor and not 
. as a wearying call to the old treadmill. 


3 Great Britain’s present government seems 
: to be particularly strong in handling crises. 
Score one for liberalism and another one for 
i Nonconformity. 

4 

. Another rock-the-boat—in this case, rock- 
m, the-canoe—man has been drowned. He 
a was an expert swimmer! What a pity he 


could not have had some one to throw him 
in the water where it was shallow enough 
for him not to drown. 


— 


For reasons of health it may not have 
been the wisest use to which to put 
holiday time, but that minister who 
, wrote this summer a_ personal letter to 
every family in his parish unmistakably car- 
ries his flock in his heart wherever he goes. 


ee 


Venice has come to its own again. The 
_ campanile that looks out over the lagoons 
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Editorial In Brief 


is once more in its place. But Venice is 
this summer under the eclipse of the cholera 
and the exhibitions in Turin and Rome have 
still further cut down the number of its 
desired visitors. 


A Kansas town of one hundred persons 
sports enough automobiles to permit every 
resident to take a ride simultaneously. But 
does that phenomenon ever actually happen? 
At any rate it ought to be easier there than 
in most communities to equalize privileges 
between the “haves’” and the “have nots.” 


The really important news sometimes gets 
scant recognition in the daily newspapers. 
If it proves true that the French Doctor 
Doyen has isolated the baciilus of the foot 
and mouth disease of cattle and found a 
means of prevention and cure, it will be of 
immense importance in help'ng the farmers 
of all.the continents. 


Gloucester, Mass., sends its fishermen to 
the northern seas and never gets all of them 
back again. Annually it makes account of 
its losses, which last year were twenty-five, 
and takes a day for memorial, strewing flow- 
ers upon the river and the sea. How much 
less joyful would life be if none had gone 
before us to remember; and if there were 


none to follow and give us the tribute of a 
thoughtful hour. 


The bankers want Noy. 23 as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and the theater managers and col- 
lege football teams want Nov. 80. The man 
in the White House, for what seemed to him 
good and sufficient reasons, has chosen the 
latter date. We have observed no disposi- 
tion on the part of the preachers to hasten 
to Washington in the interests of one or the 
other date. Neither will make any particular 
difference in the size of the congregations. 


Concerning the federation movement, a 
laymen in close touch with such K'ree Church 
leaders in Hngland as Drs. Shakespeare and 
Forsyth, whose utterances were recently 
quoted in The Congregationalist writes: “I 
only hope that the Americans may be more 
practical than we are in this matter in Hng- 
land—plenty of talk, little real work.” Un- 
fortunately, we have the same difficulty this 
side of the water in reducing federation 
ideals to local application. 


In the present tense industrial situation 
in England we find a grain of comfort in the’ 
fact that the passing of time has a powerful 
effect in softening animosities and even of 
totally changing points of view. When 
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Great Britain was the scene of strife in 
1887 in connection with the dock strike, 
John Burns, then in the ranks of the labor- 
ing men, was arrested as one of the disturb- 
ers of the peace. Today he is a member of 
the British government and kas worked with 
all his might to pacify the warring elements. 


Missionary stock gets due recognition in 
the appointment of Roger S. Greene as 
United States consul to Hankow, China. He 
is a son of Dr. D. C. Greene of our Japanese 
mission and has already served the United 
States efficiently as consul in Manchuria. 
His promotion is well deserved. 


A French professor has succeeded :n pho- 
tographing the effects of human thought and 
concentration of attention. He looks long 
at a gas flame or some other bright object 
and then turns his eyes to a sensitized plate 
in a developing solution and when the plate 
is developed it shows the object at which he 
had been looking. He tells us that the effect 
is produced by certain little known rays. 
We wonder whether the process as finally 
perfected may ever put an end to perjury or 
that convenient forgetfulness that the atmos- 
phere of the courtroom seems to produce. 


For the first time in their history forty 
British missionary societies have held a 
joint conference for the discussion of mat- 
* ters of common interest. This is one of the 
gratifying fruits of the get-together spirit 
so manifest at the HWdinburgh Conference 
last year. For eighteen years the foreign 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada have held such an annual meeting 
and the British societies have now decided 
to hold a similar meeting once a year. We 
look for as good results as have followed 
the pooling of iSsues on this side the water. 


The right spirit toward prisoners seems 
to be shown at the Massachusetts state farm 
for short term convicts at Titicut. A large 
school for adults will be started there in the 
near future. The convicts include many 
who cannot read or write English. Some of 
them are men of good education, and it is 
expected that they will be willing to con- 
tribute to the good work as teachers. The 
old brutalizing methods of dealing with pris- 
oners are happily giving place to the true 
Christian methods of reform, in which these 
unfortunate people are helped to help them- 
selves. 


If Governor Plaisted of Maine appoints 
President Hyde to be Senator Frye’s succes- 
sor he will gratify not only the alumni of 
Bowdoin but people throughout the country, 
who believe that Dr. Hyde’s acute sense of 
justice, his abilities as a public speaker and 
his extensive and accurate scholarship are 
needed in the halls of Congress. Another 
college president, it may be remembered, the 
beloved and lamented Julius H. Seelye of 
Amherst, served a term as Congressman, and 
his forceful personality was relt both by his 
associates and the nation. 


Members of the House of Commons in 
Great Britain will not be likely to covet 
their positions simply for the financial re- 
turns. Under the new régime, which sub- 
stitutes compensation for hitherto unpaid 
service, they are to get $2,000 apiece, which 
in some cases hardly covers the necessary 
expenses in connection with standing for 
election. However the principle of compen- 
sation having been recognized, the amount 
may increase in coming years. There are 
one or two historical cases on record where 
members of legislative bodies have been 
known to increase their own salaries. 
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These boys’ camps all over the land are 
not only, as a rule, healthy, wholesome 
places for growing youth, but when prop- 
erly conducted they make for democracy. 
We learn of a group of boys who have been 
having the time of their lives this summer 
at one of the Colorado mountain resorts. 
Among them were Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Catholics and Jews. 
Best of all the Roman Catholic priest, the 
Episcopalian clergyman, so “high” in his 
affiliations as to bear the title “father,” and 
the pastor of the nearest Congregational 
chureh all dwelt together harmoniously at 
the camp and helped out in matters of sport 
and diet. 


The Women’s Missionary Boards have 
not been asleep since the close of the Jub- 
ilee campaign last spring. They have con- 
sidered and adopted a plan for post-jubilee 
work sent out by the Central Committee on 
the United Study of Missions. «A week in 
October is to be set apart for an interde- 
nominational simultaneous campaign, the 
main purpose of which will be a great in- 
crease of membership in town and city aux- 
iliaries. Our own Woman’s Board is enter- 
ing with enthusiasm into the work of prepa- 
ration and its president, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, 
will soon contribute an article for our col- 
umns, giving full information to the hun- 
dreds of women who are ready to take hold. 


Dr. Clifford has been amusing his British 
friends with specimens of what he calls “the 
new American language.” But before he 
goes on with the compilation he should get 
an American to revise his impressions. ‘‘One 
of the words that surprised him most,” says 
the British Weekly, ‘“‘was ‘Grouchy,’ which 
is applied to a man of bitter, acrid speech.” 
“TI should call such a man an unripe goose- 
berry,” he adds. But he has mistaken the 
effect for the cause. We do not ever re- 
member to have heard the adjective, though 
it is in the recent supplement to the Century 
Dictionary. But the phrase “to have a 
grouch” means simply “to be sulky.’ The 
word is probably changed from grudge, but 
in America has certainly come to stay, at 
least in common coloquial usage. 


About the only discordant note in the 
chorus of newspaper protestation against 
the proposed Astor-Force wedding in New 
York is struck by the Herald of that city. 
Glossing over the situation it characterizes 
the eminent bishops of the Jpiscopal 
church, who haye denounced the contem- 
plated marriage, as “cheap clergymen seek- 
ing cheap notoriety.” The Herald, it will 
be remembered, caters to the New York 
smart set, and no doubt its opinions on 
this subject are agreeable to some of its 
readers. Not so think the plain, right- 
minded people of America, who are dis- 
gusted with the glimpses they get from time 
to time of the bickerings and scandals, the 
infidelities and impurity in rich and fash- 
ionable circles in all our great cities. 


Coatesville, Pa., and its inhabitants are 
very much in the pillory just now in conse- 
quence of the burning alive of a negro who 
had been guilty of a crime and was under 
arrest. The crime of the crowd and the ap- 
parent connivance of the authorities show 
how widespread is the peril of mob insanity 
and how close beneath the surface is the 
old savage violence. So the Indians would 
have gloated over the tortures of a captive. 
These people are not in the wildetness, how- 
ever,*and should be made to feel the sorrow- 
ful contempt of the state end the nation 
which they have so deeply disgraced. Else- 
where in this issue an article by the Con- 
gregational home missionary superintendent 
of the state reveals the mortification and 
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shame of the better element in the popula- 
tion. 


When will the motor car be called into as 
frequent requisition for religious uses on 
this side of the Atlantic as in Great Britain? 
Eyery summer we read of tours through the 
provinces by prominent Christian leaders, 
who stop from point to point for addresses 
in the open air or in church edifices. Dr. 
F. B. Meyer, Rev. Charles Brown and Gipsy 
Smith have just been traversing South 
Wales, speaking to fifty different groups 
along their route. Their coming is heralded 
in advance and great throngs usually greet 
them. The eagerness of Christian people in 
the rural districts to hear a leader of inter- 
national fame shows how hungry they are 
for incitement from such sources. Ministers 
in conspicuous places render no larger serv- 
ice than when they thus serve their brethren 
in humbler places. : 


In order to get well, the doctors say, Pope 
Pius must get into a better air than the 
Vatican affords. His natural first retreat 
would be the papal villa at Castel Gandolfo, 
in the Alban hills. But the doctors want 
him in a still more bracing mountain air. 
To go is to put an end to the carefully 
nursed legend that he is a prisoner. Not to 
go is to refuse the law cf health that is a 
law of God. The dilemma is of the papacy’s 
own choosing. We hope that Pope Pius, 
whose orthodoxy is beyond dispute, will 
follow his own good sense and obey the doc- 
tors, who in their own sphere should be 
treated as infallible, if trusted at all. He 
would do more toward spiritualizing the 


church of which he is the head by a journey 


to Switzerland than by fifty encyclicals 
against Modernism. 5 


Drought conditions have resulted in crop 
failure and distress in some sections of the 
Middle and Western States. Following sim- 
ilar conditions last year the results are 
even more serious. A government report 
the first of the month might lead one to be- 
lieve that we are confronted by a close ap- 
proach to a general crop failure. The great 
staple crops will not be as large this year 
as the July reports indicated, but a fair 
average seems likely to be maintained for the 
whole country. Some sections suffered so 
much from lack of -rain and from intense 
heat that their staples, wheat and corn, will 
fall far short of returning a profit. These 
districts include a large number of the weak 
churches dependent upon the Home Mission- 
ary Society. Local support is dwindling, 
and to meet increased and acute need the 
Society should immediately have at hand 
more liberal gifts from the more prosperous 
churches, 


Speaking of going out of one’s way in the 
summer to speak the word of cheer to 
dispirited congregations, an Hnglish layman, 
Edward Smith, J.P., of Beudley, Worces- 
tershire, sets a splendid example to laymen 
everywhere. He is a man of wealth and 
standing and particularly interested in the 
Adult Bible School Movement. He is in the 
habit also of utilizing his summers for reli- 
gious ends. He has just completed with 
Rev. J. Thackeray of our St. Johns Congre- 
gational Church in Newfoundland a tour 
through that island, in the course of which 
the two men addressed eight or ten churches 
of our order, most of which are receiving 
missionary aid. Last year Mr, Smith visited 
a number of Canadian churches, and on a 
previous summer he heartened the Congrega- 
tionalists of Australia by his presence and 
words. All this he does at his own charges 
in co-operation with religious leaders on the 
ground, and impelled by the desire to be 
helpful. May laymen of his ability and dis- 
position multiply among us! 


midnight sun; of Ibsen, Grieg. 


just round the corner of the 
next mountain, a fat black 
‘cloud of impending wetness. 
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3 Among Norway’s Fjords 
Twenty Days of Rest and Inspiration 


‘They were the sublimest; the cheapest, the 
most beatific, the most restful days I ever 
spent in travel. They afforded some of the 
mightiest thrills, the most picturesque 
scenes, the most satisfying revelations of 
human natuye that ever fell to my experi- 
ence in four seasons of rambling through 
eighteen different countries. Norway as a 
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A STEAMER AT GUDVANGEN 


vacation opportunity is an unqualified suc- 
cess. Why she is so often overlooked by 
rest seekers is one of the wonders of tourist 
psychology. 

THE ARRIVAL 


It was raining and after midnight when 
we first set foot on Scandinavian terra 
firma. The beginning of our tour at the little 
port of Stavenger was as desolate as the 
rest of it was inspiring. The only signs of 
humanity at the wharf were three persons 
‘who had no choice in the matter, the half- 
awake official of the Bergenske og Norden- 
fieldske Dampskibs Selskab—(think of a 
boat haying to carry such a burden of 
name), the tourist agent of “Bennett” who 
is the Norwegian “Thomas Cook,’ and the 
porter of a hotel where we had not engaged 
our rooms. 

But finally we found our hotel, its. re- 
sources provided us with a very creditable 
lunch at one o’clock, A.M., and 
slipped into slumber we _ in- 
dulged in vast self-congratula- 
tion that after years of hoping 
we were actually in the land 
of the viking, the fjord and the 
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Bjornsen and Ole Bull. 


THE RAIN AN ASSET 


The rain that welcomes the 
saunterer in Norway on his 
arrival attends him harmlessly 
all through his tour. And 
when not spattering his rain- 
coat or lap robe, it is waiting 


It doesn’t worry one, however, 
for usually it lasts only an 
hour or so; and it is such a 
dry sort of rain that to the 
forewarned and forearmed trav- 
eler it possesses few terrors. 
On the other hand the rain of 
Norway is a _ tourist asset. 
It is not needed for the fjords, for some of 
them are a mile deep now, and others have 
never yet been sounded. But it makes the 
charm of the cascades, and the cascades help 
to make Norway. These waterfalls drop 
like veils from the rim of every cliff into the 
green of the ocean; and when seen from a 
distance against the grim background of 
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rock wall they shine like columns of ala- 
baster. On the Geiranger Fjord we counted 
twenty-two in sight at one time. And so 
captivated are the senses by the recurring 
fascination of the sunny cascades, that long 
after the Norwegian ramble has become a 
memory, the nature-lover never sees falling 
water but he thinks of the fjord-paradise, 
even as he never hears the tinkle of running 
water without being swept back again in 
spirit to “Old Granada.” 


THE FJORDS 


The feature in a Norwegian tour that 
most ,deeply haunts the memory is not 
the waterfall, but the fjord. To some souls 
a fjord is an epoch. It is more than a geo- 
graphical fact, it is a religious experience. 
It makes a man think of primeval things. It 
sweeps him into the heart of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. After he has seen a fjord 
he understands Odin and Thor and the Val- 
kyries; but he also understands Baldur and 
Freia. Majesty, magnitude, mystery—these 
are the constituents of religious awe, and 
these are the message of the fjord. 

We drove down to Gudvangen on the 
Naerofjord one afternoon under lowering 
skies. Wisps of cloud floated uncertainly 
hither and thither. They were below us as 
we left the summit of the pass; they were 
above us as we reached the ocean level. 
There our tiny steamer lay at the end of the 
fjord, all but swallowed up by the gigantic 
peaks which rose sheer above her for a ver- 
tical mile. At first we could hardly catch 
our breath—it was as though the vastness 
and darkness and bottomlessness of it all 
clutched at our throats and strangled us. 
But finally we had embarked, the propeller 
began to move, and then because it was the 
last trip of the season a salute of four guns 
was fired. It seemed as if we were saluting 
eternity. We had seen fjords before, the 
Hardanger, Stavanger and some other vest- 
pocket samples of Norwegian water, but the 
Naerofjord was the first sublime experience, 
and it will never be forgotten. 


MOTOR HAS ITS DIVFICULTIES” 


a 
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Phe proper way to see the fjord country 
is to resist all the blandishments of the 
steamship companies and simply to plunge 
into the land unattended and self-guided. 
The fjords are ideally approached from an 
overland tour. It is the inner ends of the 
Hardangerfjord, Sognefjord, Nordfjord, Sond- 
more and Romsdalfjord that exhibit the 


climaxes of scenery, and these points of won- 
der are comparatively near together. Pack 
your duds therefore into a water tight hand- 
bag, have your mackintosh and umbrella 
handy, and climb into your stolkjoerre for 
the most exhilarating cross-country drive 
you ever took. 

The roads of this district are superb, the 


A STOLKJOERRE READY TO START 


scenery a prolonged Switzerland variegated 
with a few overgrown Yosemites, the hotels 
are small, neat and low priced, and if you 
are not head over heels in love with your 
patient, pattering pony before you have 
traveled five miles, it will be because some 
adversary ordained that you should have 
one of the few poor horses that are to be 
found in Norway. The government con- 
trols all the livery privileges on the tourist 
routes, and fixes all the rates. ‘Three dol- 
lars a day is the average cost of a stolk- 
joerre for two persons, a price that causes 
one to think regretfully of his taxicab fares. 
The hotels average slightly more than two 
dollars a day, and so universally is English 
spoken by at least one employé in each inn, 
that we found less trouble from the language 
in Norway than upon the Continent. 
THE STOLKJOERRE 

What isa stolkjoerre? It is a two-wheeled 
vehicle infinitely more com- 
fortable than one would imag- 
ine. The driver, frequently a 
mere lad, balances himself on a 
seat or box behind the two occu- 
pants, and eternally dangles his 
reins between the heads of the 
man and wife, who are thus 
compelled to forget that they 


ever enjoyed honeymoon priy- 
ileges. The craft is commonly 
called a “stolky,” and if the 


horse lacks facility of motion 
the nickname is changed to a 


“jerky.” The handbags are 
packed under the seat, and 
sometimes in wet weather the 


cushions on the seat unselfishly 
eontribute their red color to 


any yvaineoat that sits upon 
them. With the increasing in- 
flux of Americans into Nor- 


way, however, the picturesque 
‘Serky” is being supplanted by 
the more luxurious two-horse 
carriage or kalesch. How we 
rich Yankees do upset things in whatever 
corner of the globe we visit! The Arabs 
have a proverb, ‘There are fourteen differ- 
ent ways of being uncomfortable on a camel” 
—and yet they continue to ride camels. The 
American is no such traditionalist. Now he 
is even trying to get the automobile into 
Norway, and on several routes motor-stages 
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are already permitted. But sometimes when 
the roads are being repaired the motor has 
its difficulties. 


THE FRIENDLY PEOPLE 


The main reason, however, why a tourist 
should plan to be his own guide through 
Norway is the people. No kinder, more 
democratic, more considerate hosts can be 
found in the world than the Norwegians. 
If they are commercial, their commercialism 
is so qualified by courtesy that its sting is 
lost. The north European seems to be as 
constitutionally honest as the south BHuro- 
pean is constitutionally dishonest. On one 
occasion the purser of a fjord steamer 
searched half a day to find me in order to 
pay back an equivalent of ten cents which 
he had overcharged. As for tipping, not in- 
frequently in Norway—and it never hap- 
pened elsewhere—my traveler’s habit of 
always paying a gratuity for every service 
rendered brought both me and the party of 
the second part into embarrassing misunder- 
standing. 

We shall never forget an experience in 
the Union Hotel at Merok, one of the perfect 
spots on God’s footstool. The second day of 
our stay the head waitress asked as we en- 
tered the dining room, 

“You are Americans, aren’t you?” We 
pleaded proudly guilty. 

“Then I wish you would sit over there,” 
and she changed us to 
a table, which in our 
sensitive surprise we 
thought was inferior 
to the one where we 
had been sitting. But 
a moment later the 
mystery was cleared 
up for the table girl 
came in, smiling such 
a smile as hotel serv- 
ants seldom display, 
and placed before each 
of us with a pardon- 
able flourish a two- 
story strawberry 
shortcake! 

“T lived in America 
a few years ago and 
learned how to make , 
them,’ she modestly 
explained. And this 
happened at a hotel 
where any form of 
tipping is strictly for- 
bidden, and where the 
only return we could 
make for the atten- 
tion was our appre- 
ciative thanks. 

The “twenty days” 
begun at Stavanger, 
carried us as far north as the Romsdal, and 
returned us to Bergen. Most of that time 
we were jogging along in a stolky, breathing 
the most tingling air it was ever our lot to 
imbibe in August, revelling in scenery that 
ceaselessly lifted the soul into ecstasy. Our 
first drive was through the Bratlandsdal to 
Odde. A “dal,” it needs to be explained, is 
a valley; a “foss” is a waterfall; a “vand” 
is a lake; a “fjeld” is a mountain; a “‘brae” 
is a glacier. Odde was ablaze with color, for 
the warships were there, and every lass for 
reasons best known to herself had put on her 
brightest bodice and most shining spangles. 

Our exploration of the Hardanger taught 
us the strange system of tariffs that obtain 
on the little fjord steamers. You pay not 
according to the distance you travel, but ac- 
cording to the distance you want to travel; 
i.e., the miles between where you board the 
boat and where you finally leave it. The 
map of a fjord, with its many channels of 
water piercing the land, looks not unlike an 
outstretched hand. Suppose you are at the 
thumb nail on this map and wish to reach 
the knuckle of the forefinger. This nail and 
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this knuckle are two hours sail apart, let us 
say. Your steamer will carry you thither, 
to be sure, but her route is roundabout by 
all the other finger tips and knuckles, taking 
perhaps twelve hours for the circuit. You 
are asked to pay, however, no more fare éor 
the day’s sail than you would pay if your 
boat carried you directly across in two hours. 

The second leg of the overland tours brings 
one to the Naerofjord, and here speechless- 
ness begins. The three fortissimos in the 
scenery of the fjord country are the Naero- 
fjord, the Geirangerfjord and the Loenvand. 
These are like the three pinnacles of Swiss 
beauty, Murren, Zermatt and Chamonix. 
When the nature-lover has visited these six 
scenic superlatives, he has learned what God 
can do. 

The third stage in the northward route 
earries one to Loen and the other resorts on 
the Nordfjord. If the continuance of stu- 
pendous beauty in the Nordfjord after one 
has traveled the Sognefjord tends to weaken 
the impression of awe, this is more than cor- 
rected when the eyes are directed against the 
perpendicular face of the Ravnefjield on 
Lake Loen, 6,575 feet high, and he is told of 
the terrible landslide of 1905. At that time 


the side of the mountain suddenly dived into 
the lake, raised the level of the water 125 
feet, wiped out two villages with more than 
sixty souls, and carried the steamer that was 
lying at her moorings nearly a thousand feet 


“a FJORD SUGGESTS PRIMEVAL THINGS” 


inland where her hulk can still be seen rot- 
ting in the weather. Geology is at work, it 
seems, even in our generation; and her proc- 


.esses are as impressive while going on, as her 


products in Norway are incomparable when 
completed. 

Another drive ends at Merok and the Gei- 
ranger. These are claimed by many to mark 
the culmination of Norway’s scenery. Here 
are the “Seven Sisters” waterfalls, fhough 
some of the family are generally absent in 
summer after the winter’s snows have melted. 
Here are the “gaards” or farm houses 
perched high amid the cliffs like tiny birds, 
and often so near the brink of destruction 
that the baby playing in the diminutive 
front yard has to be tied with a rope lest 
he fall over the precipice a mile or so into 
the fjord. And here also at Merok we 
learned that a man belonging to a “yachting 
cruise” that had left just before we arrived, 
had silently committed suicide one night by 
dropping from the aft-rail of his steamer 
into the dumb and unfathomable waters of 
the fjord, while the great ship heedlessly 
plowed on her course through the shadows 
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of the black mountains. Somehow Norway 
seems an appropriate place to do such a 
deed. ‘The little village was shocked for a 
day, and then the currents of life were re- 
sumed, and some natives in our ship’s cabin 
one night danced Norwegian folk-dances, 
spinning around like teetotums and kicking 
the ceiling like male ballet experts, as 
though death never invaded this water- 
paved gorge. 

The Romsdalhorn is to Norway what Sir 
Donald is to the Canadian Rockies, and 
what the Matterhorn is to Switzerland. 
The route thither is one of the few routes 
where gasoline transportation is permitted 
in Norway. As the traveler whizzes along, 
he sees by the roadside the hay hung up to 
dry like washing on a Monday morning. 
He knows that all the country is a net- 
work of “telephones, but yonder shining wire 
stretching across the highway to the sum- 
mit of that near by mountain, what is its 
purpose? Is it some private line connect- 
ing the village priest with his celestial 
headquarters? No, it is an aerial parcels- 
post, maintained by the farmer to bring hay 
and wood from the highlands down to his 
very barn door. A basket hung from a trol- 
ley travels up and down this cable, and af- 
ter the winter snows have fallen and made 
a deep cushion round the base of the express 
route, it is much easier to hook the small 
tree over the wire and let it come scooting 
to the bottom, where 
the saw and the axe 
await ‘it. They say 
the snow flies when 
it arrives. 

North of the 
Romsdal there is the 
quaint city of Trond- 
jhem and also the 
North Cape, “the 
land of the midnight 
sun,” but these are 
beyond the capacity 
of a comfortable 
twenty-day trip. 
Three weeks is none 
too long a time to de- 
vote exclusively to 
the fjord beauties of 
Norway, though it is 
quite long enough to 
provide a _ traveler 
with a fund of emo- 
tional recollections on 
which he can draw 
for thrills during 
many a year to come. 

I had an interest- 
ing conversation with 
our driver one day, 
an intelligent Chris- 
tian man, in which 
I learned that religion in Norway was expe- 
riencing its thought-ferments along lines with 
which we are familiar in the United States. 
They have their radicals who deny the super- 
natural, and their defenders of the faith who 
rejoice to hunt out heresy. But the fact that 
most caught my attention was his statement 
that a popular book in his eountry at the 
present time was a Norwegian translation of 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s “In Tune with the In- 
finite.” What a perfect phrase, my preach- 
er’s soul ejaculated, in which to describe the 
mood created by a tour among the Norwegian 
fjords! Where has the Almighty struck his 
keynote of power more mightily than amid 
these snow-crowned mountain peaks, these 
silent dimly lit mysteries of water, these 
stretches of glacial ice and somber forest? 
And where else can the heart of a man so 
swiftly and easily attune itself to the Jeho- 
vah-aspect, which after all is a true and nec- 
essary aspect of the infinite and eternal God? 


Work for immortality if you will:. then 
wait for it—J: G. Holland. 


26 August 1917 


_ marked, 


- 
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A Difference in the Point of View 


“Here’s your city free delivery,” cheerily 
sang out Byron Westby, as he came into 
the dining-room, where the family were al- 
ready seated at dinner. “A letter for you, 
sis; one for you, too, Mother, and the paper 
for Father. Sorry to be late, ma’am,”’ with 
a profuse bow to his mother, “but the train 
was behind time, and I knew you would 


want me to wait and get your letter, hun- 
gry as I am.” 
“We have only just begun, son,” Mrs. 


Westby answered. “Get ready as soon as 
you can, before things 
you for bringing the mail.” 

Miriam laughed as she reached for a fruit- 
knife and opened her letter. “What a 
strain it must be to be as polite as mother 
is! I believe she would say ‘thank you’ if 
you gave her a red-hot poker to hold, she is 
so used to saying it. You needn’t think I 
am going to thank you for my letter, when 
you only waited thinking you would get one 
yourself.” 

Byron tweaked his sister’s ear as he 
passed her chair, and Mr. Westby quietly re- 
“Appreciation is a good habit to 
cultivate, my children.” 

The meal proceeded in silence, Byron at- 
tacking his well-filled plate with the hearty 
enjoyment that a good appetite and tempting 
food will produce. Mr. Westby glanced over 
his paper as he ate, while Mrs. Westby and 
Miriam spread out their letters beside their 
plates. 

Miriam’s was from one of her girl friends 
who was absent for the summer, and she 
finally read some choice bits aloud for 
Byron’s benefit. As she folded the letter, 
they both looked up and observed their 
mother sitting back in her chair, a far-away 
look in her eyes and a dreamy smile playing 
about her lips. 

“Who is your letter from, Mother? Is 
it something interesting?’ eagerly asked 
Miriam. 

For answer Mrs. Westby handed the open 
pages over to her daughter, and Mr. Westby 
laid aside his paper to listen also as she 
read. 


“My Dear Jess:’ it began. 

“The idea of any one calling our dignified 
mother ‘Jess,’” commented Miriam, and then 
read on as follows: 

“Tt has been a long time since I have 
written you a letter, but I have not forgotten 
you, you may be sure. Have you remem- 
bered that it is twenty-five years this sum- 
mer since four jolly girls were getting ready 
to go together from Rosedale to Hastwood 


- College? 


“T see Mattie and Jean occasionally, when 
I go back to Rosedale, as they married the 


home boys and settled down in the old town, 


but not one of us has had a glimpse of you 
for over twenty years. Now, it has been a 
dream of mine for a long time that ‘we four’ 


; might be together once more, and as I am 


living about half way between you and the 


others, I am writing to invite all of you to 
_ spend a week at my home next month. The 
tenth is the date I have set, so you will have 


two weeks in which to get that precious 


; 3 family to whom you are so devoted in good 
_ Shape to leave. 


“Now, please don’t say no. I already 
have word from Mattie and Jean that they 
will come whenever I set the date, and the 
Wer thing we are all counting on most is 

aving you with us. Let me hear from you 


oa ‘soon, aap and I feel that you must come. 


Need oe loving old chum, 
“to. B. Davis.” 


are cold. Thank 


By Fannie G. Laybourn 


“How jolly,” exclaimed Miriam. ‘Those 
are the girls with you in that old photo I 
like so well, arn’t they?” 

“Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Westby, “and some 
good times we used to have together, as well 
as some hard work. How I should like to 
see them again.” 

“Well, you better pack your 
and go,” volunteered Byron. 

“I wish you might go, wife,’ anid Mr. 
Westby, as he looked at the happy group of 
girls in the picture which Miriam had 
brought to the table. 

“So do I,” said the mother, with a little 
sigh, “‘but I might as well wish for the moon 
to play with just now. It takes a good deal 
of money for play times like that, and I'll 
have to take mine out in memories of the 
past for a few years yet, I am thinking.” 

After a little more casual conversation Mr. 
Westby arose from the table, taking a cigar 
from his pocket and lighting it as he passed 
out the door. Miriam soon hastened away 
to the sewing school, where she was taking 
a vacation course in dressmaking. Byron 
finished a second piece of pie after they were 
gone, and as he passed from the room he 
stopped to give his mother a pat on the shoul- 
der. “When I get rich, Mother, I will send 
you to see all your old friends in great 
style,” he said. 

“Thank you, dear,” she answered, and 
when she was left alone none of them knew 
it if a hot tear or two dropped on the al- 
most untasted food on her plate. But then 
she had worked hard that morning, as she 
had nearly every morning for many years. 

When the family came together again at 
the supper table no further mention was 
made of the letter of invitation. If Mrs. 
Westby was: a little more quiet than usual 
it would scarcely have been noticed, such a 
run of talk did Byron and Miriam keep up, 
while Mr. Westby was absorbed again in 
his paper. 

Later Miriam joined her companions for 
the evening, and Mr. Westby remarked that 
he must go back to his work for an hour or 
two, lighting his cigar to “settle his nerves” 
for the extra task. Byron joined him as he 
passed out the gate, and an uneasy feeling 
came into the father’s heart as his son also 
drew a cigar from his pocket and lighted it 


‘glad rags’ 


as they walked together down the street. ~ 


He had thought for some time that the boy 
was smoking, but this was the first time he 
had seen him do so. He knew that now was 
the time when he should tell him that he 
and Mother would much rather e would 
leave it alone; but he felt cowardly about 
it so long as the cigar was between his own 
lips. So they parted with no word spoken, 
somewhat to Byron’s relief, although down 
deep in his heart was a scarcely recognized 
feeling of disappointment and a trifle less 
of respect for his father. ‘ 

Byron came home earlier than ‘usual that 
evening. It was warm and sultry, and as 
he came quietly up the walk he could see 
through the open window his mother seated 
at her small writing desk. She did not hear 
him and he dropped into the hammock on 
the porch to rest and cool off. 

A few minutes later Mr. Westby came in 
through the dining-room. 

As he entered the room where his wife 
was addressing the envelope for her letter, 
she looked up at him with her usual smile. 

“You are tired, dear,’ she said. “It is too 
bad you had to go back and work such a 
warm evening. Are they giving you more 
to do than usual?” 


“No, I guess not,” he answered. “But it 
is fearfully hot, and somehow I’m getting so 
nervous of late that I can hardly add a col-_ 
umn of figures right. Who are you writing 
to? your old friend Flo?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Westby, a little feeling 
of gladness in her heart that he had even re- 
membered the letter of invitation. “I 
thought I should let her know at once that 
I cannot be with them.” 

“But I really wish you might go, Jessie,” 
he said earnestly. ‘You haven’t been fifty 
miles from home in years, and it seems as 
if you ought to go this time. The railroad 
fare wouldn’t be more than twenty or 
twenty-five dollars, would it? If we figure 
as close as possible in other things I believe 
we could manage that much, and Miriam 
surely could keep house for a week or so.” 

Mrs. Westby did not speak at once, but 
she reached out and patted her husband’s 
arm. 

“Thank you, dear,” she finally said. “It 
is kind of you to want me to go, but I don’t 
see how we could possibly arrange for it just 
now. You know Byron’s graduating in the 
spring made an unusual amount of expense. 
And then Miriam was so anxious to attend 
the sewing school. She has done go well 
that I think it has paid, but that took 


* twenty-five dollars, besides the material to 


work with. 

“And—and,; John,” she added after a little 
pause, “the railroad fare would not be all 
I would need. I am not complaining, dear, 
but my wardrobe is quite limited at present. 
It does very well when I only go to church 
and missionary meeting, and to see the neigh- 
bors, but—I do like pretty things yet, eveu 
if I am growing old. And, really, dear, if I 
was with the other girls and was looking a 
little—almost shabby, it might reflect on 
you, and I couldn’t stand that, you know, 
for— 

“But, oh, forgive me, John! I am the 
most selfish person in the world to even 
think of such things, and I shouldn’t have 
said all this. You work so hard and have 
so many bills to meet, and you know my 
home and family are far more to me than 
all the, old friends could ever be. When the 
children are through school perhaps we can 
both have a gala time, but not now.” 

“Yes, that’s where most of the money goes 
—to the children, and I sometimes wonder 
how much they appreciate it, and if it 
wouldn’t be better all around if you did less 
for them and a little more for yourself,’ 
came almost bitterly from the man, as he 
sat with his head bowed in his hands. 

Byron, half asleep in .the hammock, had 
hardly realized that he had been listening to 
all this conversation, but at these words 
from his father he became fully awake, and 
a hot flush mounted to his face as he heard 
his mother’s gentle voice saying: 

“Oh, yes, John, they do appreciate it more 
than they show, and I am much happier in 
their having nice things and a good time 
than I could possibly be to have them my- 
self. Come, let us think no more about it, 


‘and please forget how selfish I have been. 


I have the dearest husband and children in 
the world, and I wouldn’t change places with 
any of the old chums. We will go and 
make some lemonade to have ready when 
Byron and Miriam come in. Dear children, 
I hope they won’t stay out as late as they 
did last night,’’ with a sigh. 

“Selfish!” muttered Byron, as they passed 
out of sight. ‘Selfish!’ he repeated again, 
as he slowly rose from the hammock and 
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walked down to the gate. There he waited 
until Miriam came along with the merry 
erowd of girls with whom she had been to 
the ‘Electric Theater” for the second time 
that week. Together the brother and sister 
entered the house and with ready hand ac- 
cepted the iced lemonade just ready. “Thank 
you, Mother,’ from Byron, caused Mrs. 
Westby to look up with a quick smile, glanc- 
ing at her husband with a triumphant nod 
that said plainly, “I told you so.” 

Byron Westby was a strong healthy boy, 
and sleep usually came to him quickly, but 
that night his eyes were wide open long after 
the house was dark and still. 

“Selfish ; Mother selfish!” he said again to 
himself as he lay there. “Well, maybe some- 
body about this place is selfish, but it isn’t 
she. Not on your life, it isn’t! Yes, we 
are ‘dear children.’ Very ‘dear’ it seems to 
me, when so much money has to be used in 
keeping us looking pretty and having a good 
time that she can’t have enough duds and a 
few dollars to go and see old chums that she 
hasn’t been with for years and years. 

“It isn’t because we are really so poor, 
either,’ continued the uninvited thoughts. 
“Father is supposed to have one of the best 
bookkeeping jobs in town, but, with house 
rent and all, I expect there are plenty of 
ways for the money to go. My! it makes 
me blush when I think of all he had to put 
up for my share of commencement expenses, 
let alone the forty-dollar tailor suit I in- 
sisted on having, and the patent leathers and 
neckties and so on. Then they gave me my 
watch besides, and sent up a big bouquet of 
eut flowers. 


“And then there’—but it takes a pretty - 


lively conscience to keep an eighteen-year- 
old boy awake long, and Byron went to sleep. 

The next day was Saturday, and both 
Byron and Miriam had the afternoon 
off from their regular work. Mrs. Westby 
had been called to see a neighbor’s sick child, 
and Byron, sitting idly on the front steps 
with an open book in his lap, was wondering 
how he might best approach Miriam with the 
subject still uppermost in his mind, when 
she came out on the porch, looking dainty 
and cool in a pretty white dress she had just 
put on for the first time. 

“Mighty fine, my lady, mighty fine,” he 
said. ‘Looks like it might have come direct 
from ‘gay Pa-ree.’ But say, sis, how many 
new dresses have you had this summer?” 

“Four, sir,” she answered with pride, 
“and made them all myself. And if mother 
will just get wise enough now to let me buy 
an elegant piece of goods I saw at Wiley’s 
this morning, I will have me a swell suit 
ready for next winter.” 

“What's the matter with the blue suit you 
got last spring?’ he asked. 

Miriam looked at him, puzzled. “Why, 
it’s all right, and about as good asnew. You 
needn’t get jealous because I am getting a 
few more clothes than I just absolutely have 
to have. You see I am taking sewing les- 
sons, and the more I can make for myself 
the more I will learn.” 

“Humph!” was all the response she re- 
ceived, but as she turned to go into the 
house again he broke out with, “Say, sis’— 
and stopped. 

“Well, say, bub’—she replied mockingly, 
as he hesitated. 

Byron looked her steadily in the eye and 
finally said slowly, “Did you know—that our 
mother—is the most—selfish person in the 
world?” 

“Why, Byron Westby! how you do talk!” 
she cried. ‘What makes you say such a 
dreadful thing?” 

“Because I heard her say so herself,” he 
returned. 

“But then she isn’t, Byron, and you know 
it. Here she has gone and given this whole 
afternoon to taking care of the Barnes's 
baby, when she had expected to have time 
to rip up her brown dress to make over.” 
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“Make over her old dress, eh?” interro- 
gated Byron. ‘Say, my dear sister, has it 
occurred to you at all that you might pos- 
sibly learn a little about sewing while mak- 
ing a dress for your mother instead of so 
many for yourself?” 

Miriam’s face flushed scarlet. - 
you driving at?” she asked. 

“Come and sit down here, and I will tell 
you,’ was the reply. 

Miriam listened at first half-defiantly, 
and then with flushed and downcast face. 
When she looked up again her eyes were 
filled with tears, and there was a choke in 
her voice as she said, “Oh, Byron, I am 
the most selfish girl that ever lived, but, 
truly, I didn’t mean to be. I never thought 
about how one-sided things are, and Mother 
never complains any. Do you think we 
could do something yet so she could go?” 

*Byron gulped down something in his 


“What are 


throat and reached awkwardly for his sis- ' 


ter’s hand. “I believe we can, Miriam,” 
“if we both work together, and Father will 
do all he can to help, I am sure. If he 
could manage the car fare, I will see that 
some dress stuff is paid for, and you can 
do the sewing, can’t you?” 

Miriam clapped her hands. “I do believe 
we can do it. There comes Father now. 
You talk to him while I go and start supper. 
The Barnes’s baby must be worse, Mother is 
staying so Jong,” and Miriam went into the 
house. 

Mr. Westby came slowly up the walk 
and with a tired sigh dropped into the easy 
chair a little back of where his son was 
still sitting on the step. He took out a 
cigar, bit off the end, lighted a match and 
then threw it away, and put the cigar back 
in his pocket. Byron reached out and laid 
his hand on his father’s foot. 

“Tired, are you, Daddy?” he asked. 

“Yes, son, I am tired,” he answered, and 
after a short pause, added, ‘This hot 
weather nearly does a fellow up, and my 
work seems to get onto my nerves more 
than usual.” 

There was silence again for a time, and 
then Byron hitched a little closer, where he 
could lean against his father’s, knee. 

“Say, Father’—he began, and stopped. 

“Well, Byron, what is it?’ asked Mr. 
Westby. 

The boy seemed at a loss to know just 
how to go on, but finally blurted out, ‘‘What 
do you think about Mother being so selfish, 
Father?” 

Byron did not wait for an answer, and 
his embarrassment was all gone as he went 
on. “I was lying here in the hammock last 
night, Daddy, and heard all you and Mother 


- said. She said she was the most selfish per- 


son in the world, and all that stuff, you 
know, and—and, Father, it set me to think- 
ing. I decided that somebody in this family 
was selfish, but that.it wasn’t she, and it 
didn’t take me very long to find out who it 
was, either. It’s I, Father, and Miriam 
thinks she has been afflicted with it a little 
bit, too.” 

Mr. Westby said no word, but his head 
dropped on one hand, while the other hand 
reached out and rested on the boy’s head. 

Byron drew a little closer and one arm 
twined around his father’s leg as he went 
on. 

“Wei have been selfish, awfully selfish, 
Daddy, but we didn’t mean to be. Father,” 
and there was a ring of manhood in the 
young voice, “I have spent enough foolishly 
this summer to fix Mother up in good shape 
to make that visit to her old friends. I 
have been going to the picture shows three 
or four times a week, and have fed the girls 
enough ice cream and candy to start a small 
shop. And—and, Father, I’ve spent quite 
a lot for cigars and—and cigarettes. 

“But, sir, I am going to quit it. Do you 
think if I save money enough to buy the cloth 
for a few new duds, and Miriam makes 
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them, that we could send Mother for that 
visit with her old chums? Do you, Father?” 

The eager boy raised his eyes intently, 
and they quickly filled with tears of which he 
was not ashamed when he saw the tremu- 
lous twitching of his father’s lips and the 
drops of moisture on the lashes that were 
raised that he might meet his son’s gaze. 
‘wo hands came together in a warm clasp, 
and father and son met as man and man, es- 
tablishing then and there a tie that could 
never be broken. : 

“My boy,” said Mr. Westby, a smile light- 
ing his face, “you are a brick, and I am 
proud of you,” and the hand grip tightened. 

“Byron,” he continued, “you have made 
manly and honest confession, and now I 
want to do the same. If you and Miriam 
have any selfishness in your make-up, you 
get it from your old daddy, and not from 
your mother. 

“T can’t begin to tell you, Byron, how 
glad I am that you are realizing the foolish 
spending of money, even when you have 
earned it yourself honestly. But, my boy, 
I am especially glad that you are going to 
give up the—the tobacco. It has worried me 
to know you were using it, but I will 
confess that I was too much of a coward to 
talk to you about it while I was using it 
myself.” 

“Do you think it has ever done you any 
harm, Father?” quietly asked Byron. 

“Yes, Byron, it has, although I would 
never admit it, even to myself. I began 
using it when I was just about your age, and 
if I had all the money I have burned up in 
the stuff since then we might have a good 
home of our own instead of paying rent, and 
could all go away for a good vacation, in- 
stead of quibbling about whether your mother 
could be properly dressed and go a few 
hundred miles to visit dear old friends. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it, my boy. 
It has hurt me physically and mentally, and 
—yes, and morally. I am-not as clean a 
man as I would have been without it, nor 
as strong. Dr. Duncan told me again just 
today that it was too much tobacco that is 
making me so nervous, rather than over- 
work. If I had let it alone when I was 
young I no doubt might be doing better to- 
day than working on an ordinary salary as 
a bookkeeper—and, Byron, it has cost me 
much of my influence for good with others 
—even with my own son,’ and the hands 
tightened again. 

“But we'll give it up now, boy. We'll 
fight it out together. It will not be as hard 
for you as for me, thank God, but with his 
help we’ll win.” 

Another conference was held later that 
evening, Miriam being present also, Mrs. 
Westby having gone for another look at the 
Barnes’s baby. A second letter was posted 
to Mrs. Flo B. Davis on Monday morning, 
telling her to count Mrs. “Jess” Westby in 
on her house party, although that lady was 
not yet aware that she was to be there. 


The family were all at the train to see 
her off that bright morning in September. 
As Mrs. Westby gazed at her husband and 
children from the open car window she said, 


“It does seem selfish’— but the whistle. 


drowned out the rest of the sentence, and 
they waved her a gay farewell, turning 
toward home with a mutual joy their hearts 
had not known before. ; ‘ 


College men are entering public life to- 
day more than ever before, and it is right 
that they should. If those who are best 
equipped think loosely upon questions con- 
cerning the public welfare, the people are 
in danger, If college men have nothing else 


they have an education, and they should 
acquired the faculty for thinking 
A. Lawrence 


have 
clearly 
Lowell. 


and deeply.—Pres, 


5 Twice between two seas the Onlooker 
went to church, on successive Sunday morn- 
ings, in what might fitly be called modernist 
churches. It was in the vacation season, 
and on neither occasion did the pastor sup- 
ply the pulpit. On both occasions the mes- 
sage was radical, and on both occasions it 
was well received. The first sermon might 
fairly have been called socialistic, though 
it did not deal directly with politics, and 
socialism was not named. It was preached 
e in the wealthier pulpit of the two, indeed 
in one of the finest church edifices in the 
land. 

After it was over an old lady who was 
} evidently a regular member of the congre- 
i gation, and who would have seemed more 
ay at home in a three thousand dollar rather 
j than a three hundred thousand dollar 


o church, shook the preacher’s hand, and 
‘ thanked him over and over again for “the 
e dear old-fashioned sermon.” Yet to any 
_. one who could read between the lines the 


i sermon fairly bristled with modernism both 
on the sociological and theological side. Its 
: old-fashionedness consisted simply in a cer- 
oe, tain directness of style and passion of de- 
car, liverance which was probably ordinarily 
less in evidence there. 

A week later, a thousand miles farther 
east, the Onlooker attended church in a city 
with less than one-hundredth of the popu- 
lation of the town where he had tarried a 
ie week before. The preacher was a former 
¥ pastor, a younger man than the messenger 
in the larger pulpit, with a fine, intellectual 
face. The sermon was on “the shepherd 
A psalm,” but was wholly modern in tone, 
rf though an appeal to the heart rather than 
}. to the head. It was indeed a plea for ex- 


ia perience, a living, loving experience of God, 
-\ as the real basis of certainty in the reli- 
4 gious life. And this sermon was also well 
"received. The congregation was one-half 


+ larger than it had been in the larger city, 
but this may have been due to the fact that 
the day was more comfortable, and there 
were many who had come to greet their 
former pastor again. 

In both instances the worship was con- 
ducted with elaborate good taste, if this con- 
junction of terms may be allowed. In the 
smaller church the ritual was more pro- 
bbs nounced, but there was more of spontaneity 

and spiritual intensity’in the deliverance of 

it. The music was fine, the smaller church 

having again the larger, though not, by any 

means the larger-salaried choir. In both 

instances the congregation was plainly a 
_, middle class congregation, with a liberal 

mixture of people of liberal means. 

* ¢ 
* 


See 


the Onlooker the impression of a dominant 
respectability which amounted to artificial- 
ity. The larger church had nothing like the 
membership which might have been expected, 
and its congregation was never a really 
large congregation, if reported truly. The 
“pastor is one of the ablest men in his de- 
nomination, and has a national reputation 

of which he seems to be'wholly worthy. He 
- preaches, according, to report, a sharoughly, 
‘modern message, yet is “tactful” and “con- 
structive” withal. His church and congre- 
gation and city admire him, as they admire 
the splendid edifice in which he preaches. 


~~ 


Br average salary in his denomination per year. 
Uy APhe church spends on its splendid choir four 
q times - ‘as much per year as the ordinary 

* evangelical - country minister receives from 
; year’ 8 ue to year’s end. 


Both services and both churches left upon’ 


His. salary per month is as large as the 
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The apparent result is an ecclesiastical 
club, with an easy creedal requirement, the 
best of club quarters and furnishings of 
every kind, and a private chaplain who is 
personally a most acceptable man. One- 
third of the year his work is done by his 
assistant, for less than one-third of the 
salary, and a really constructive program 
of larger service for the church, looking 
toward the only ministry which has in it 
any promise of large usefulness or even large 
increase in its own membership, was cut 
down by the officers of the church to a pal- 
try few hundred dollars. They could afford 
thousands for the comfortable pulpit delec- 
tation of the “stall fed saints” and the vola- 
tile ““Sunday-nighters,’’ and thousands more 
for music wherewith to entertain them- 
selves and their friends, but this great 
church had no vision and no passion looking 
toward a self-sacrificing service of the 
young life of the great community in which 
they were placed. And that notwithstand- 
ing the manifestly fearful waste of young 
life all around them by reason of the supe- 
rior strategy of the forces of unrighteous- 
ness. Their modernism was apparently 
quite as selfish as the orthodoxy all around 
them. 

* * 


* 


After the service in the smaller church 
the Onlooker took a seat by the door for a 
little while and watched the fine congrega- 
tion as its members moved slowly in solid 
ranks around the pulpit to shake hands with 
their former pastor. 

“He was well liked?” the Onlooker ven- 
tured to remark to a man standing near. 
The man’s face lighted up. “Very well, in- 
deed,’ he answered cordially. 

“Why did he leave?’ was the next ques- 
tion the Onlooker ventured bluntly. 

“Oh, because he got more money,” was the 
immediate reply. And the answer was given 
by a man of fifty years of age, or more, with 
a fine, friendly, intelligent face, and without 
the slightest indication in expression or ac- 
cent that there was anything questionable 
whatever about the explanation. 

The Onlooker tried a boy of about eight- 
een. He also spoke with enthusiasm of the 
preacher, though in both cases be it said 
there was also a kind word for the incumbent 
minister who was just then away on his va- 
cation. Nevertheless it was evident that the 
speaker of the morning had been notably suc- 
cessful there, and the calendar showed that 
he had been minister there less than two 
years. | 

“Why did he leave?” was put bluntly 
again. 

And again the answer came, though less 
offensive in its form this time: 

“Oh, he got a larger opportunity, a bigger 
church and more money. He was too big a 
man for this church. That’s always the way 
it is. You can’t keep a big man in a place 
like this.” 

And yet the place has five thousand popu- 
lation, the church has a membership of more 
than four hundred, and the salary is twice 
that of the average working man, and more. 

* * 
* 


The Onlooker is not out of sympathy with 
modernism. Quite the contrary. But the 
Onlooker has no faith that a merely modern 
theology is going to save the world. A mod- 
ernism that goes no deeper than definitions 
is of no very vital consequence to the world. 
Neither is the danger of modernism where a 
good many timid souls find it. It is not that 
the modernists are so different from the 
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The Onlooker in Two Pulpits 


Impressions of Conventionalized Modernism 


orthodox. The danger is chiefly in the fact 
that they are so much like them. ‘“Stall- 
fed saints” are sickeningly common among 
them both. For both the minister is, gen- 
erally speaking, much more the private chap- 
lain of their own particular kind of a pious 
club rather than a missionary or a prophet. 
Neither of them, orthodox or modernists, de- 
sire passion half as much as they do pro- 
priety. They are both conventionalized to 
death, 

The churches are not suffering either from 
orthodoxy or from heresy half so much as 
they are from want of human sympathy and 
the passion of Jesus. There is more danger 
in mere respectability and a consummate 
conventionality than there is in any and all 
of our creedal differences. New England 
Unitarianism has not suffered half as much 
from want of religion as it has from an ex- 
cess of respectability. And that is the dry 
rot which is in the bones of all our American 
Protestantism today. Where is the modern- 
ism that will give us a human heart again? 


The Dawn of Peace 


Yes—‘*‘on our brows we feel the breath 
Of dawn,” though in the night we wait! 
An arrow is in the heart of Death, 
A God is at the doors of Fate! 
The Spirit that moved upon the Deep 
Is moving through the minds of men; 
The nations feel it in their sleep. 
A change has touched their dreams again. 


Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts from East and West. 
A doubtful light is in their skies, 
A gleam that will not let them rest; 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignaled as the approach of spring, 
Invincible as the hawthorn-tide. 


Have ye not heard it, far and nigh, 
The voice ef France across the dark, 
And all the Atlantic with one cry 
Beating the shores of Europe?—hark! 
Then—if ye will—uplift your word 
Of cynic wisdom! Once again 
Tell us He came to bring a sword, 
Tell us He lived and died in vain. 


Say that we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Truths that outface the burning sun; 
The lightnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in one! 
Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 
Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great commonweal. 


Tell us that custom, sloth and fear 
Are strong, then name them 
sense’”’ ! 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere, 
Then dub the lie “experience” ; 
Year’ after year, age after age, 
Has handed down, through fool and child, 
For earth’s divinest heritage 
The dreams whereon old wisdom smiled. 


“common 


Dreams are they? But we cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power; 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring through leaf and spray. 
Drive back the sun from the eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


The hour of Peace is come! The nations 
From Hast to West have heard a cry— 
“Though all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher! 
Make straight that highway for our God.” 
-—Alfred Noyes, in the Westminster Gazette. 
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A Story for Boys of All Ages 


Wherever football is played the name of 
Walter Camp is a household word. For many 
years he has been a 
guiding spirit in the 
activities of Yale Uni- 
versity, from which he 
graduated in 1880 and 
where, as an _ under- 
graduate, he laid the 
foundations of his ath- 
letic fame. He is the 
author of several stand- 
ard books on college 
sports, a contributor to 
leading magazines and 
a prince of good fel- 
lows who has done 
much in behalf of clean 
sport. His wholesome 
influence has been felt 
not only in his own 
university, but through- 
out America. He be- 
lieves that, rightly con- 
ducted, athletics tend 
to invigorate and ele- 
vate our American 
youth. His devotion to 
athletics, however, is 
only an avocation, for 
he is prominent in New 
Haven business circles, 
being president and 
manager of the New Haven Clock 


general 
Company.—BDITORS. 


Tom Ryerson had always been the clumsy 


one of the household. His family went 
every year to Old Harbor, where they had a 
cottage on the river about two miles from its 
mouth. ‘Tom had never had an especially 
good time at Old Harbor, because he never 
was able to hold his own in the things which 
all the rest of the boys did. ‘Tennis and 
golf were the principal interests, and every 
day there was swimming down at the beach 
and paddling on the river. He could not 
play tennis. In fact either one of his sis- 
ters could beat him at it. At golf it was 
worse yet, and he no longer even made a 
try at that. He could paddle fairly well 
and when it came to a long paddle in a 
canoe against the current it was always 
Tom they called upon for he never got tired. 
While he could not spurt for a little dis- 
tance as fast as the others, yet if they gave 
him room enough and the tide was running 
strong against the canoe Tom would wear 
down anybody on the river. 

This summer it chanced that in the Old 
Harbor carnival one race, of a different kind 
from any that had been paddled before, coy- 
ered nearly two miles, the last half against 
the current. It was for pairs and Tom’s 
brother, George, who had entered with an- 
other boy, found that his partner had been 
ealled away. In desperation he asked Tom 
if he would go in with him. Now Tom had 
been thinking this race over a little and said 
to George, “Yes, I will go in with yru, if 
you paddle the race the way I say.” 

“What do you mean?’ said George. “I 
will paddle to win if I can, but there iS not 
much chance.” 

“T think there is,” replied Tom. 
I think there is a good deal more than a 
chance. In the first place, we have ten 
days’ practice, and there is nobody that can 
beat us if we do the thing right.” 

“Hurrah!” cried George. “You are get- 
ting to be a strategist! Do you propose to 
tie a log to the other fellow’s canoe?” 

“No,”’ said Tom, in his serious way. “‘We 
won't do any thing unfair, but we will take 
all the chances there are.” 

“Here! Explain yourself, you old 
sphinx,” demanded George. 

“Well, is it agreed?” 


“In fact, 
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The Canoe Race 


By Walter Camp 


“Anything is agreed,’ promised George, 
“so long as you go in with me, but I don’t 
think we have much chance.” 

“Later I'll tell you how I figure it out. 
The first thing is, will you practice?’ 

For Tom knew George pretty well and his 
tendency to let everything go and then jump 
in and try to win on his nerve. 

“Why, what do you mean?” said George. 

“T mean this: will you paddle over that 
course with me every day between now and 
the race, resting on the last day?” 

“T don’t know about that. I’ve got a lot 
of other things to do.” 

“All right, then I won’t go in with you.” 

“Well, if it comes,to that, I don’t sup- 
pose it will take very long, so Ill agree. 
But what’s your scheme?” 

“I’nr not going to tell you now. We're 
just going to paddle over that course and 
before the race I’ll show you how to do it.” 

““All right, you’re the doctor. This is 
your race, but if we don’t win, it’s up to 
you.” 

“T’ll accept that responsibility,’ said Tom 
as though he were signing a $100,000 con- 
tract. 

The next day Tom tried to get hold of 
George, but George was playing tennis and 
in the afternoon he was too tired to paddle. 
Tom was pretty mad, but made up his mind 
the next day would be different. Early 
next morning before George could get started 
down to the club, Tom got hold of him. 

“Now let’s go right at it, and you can go 
to the club afterwards.” ; 

“All right,” said George in a penitent 
mood for not having done his work the 
day before, ‘‘I’ll go.” 

Tom carefully studied the tides and eddies 
as they paddled down and back, saying little. 
At one point George called out, 

“Frere, where are you trying to put us!” 

“That’s all right. You let me steer this 
canoe.” 

“But you’re losing this way.” 

“No, I’m not losing.” 

“Very well. It’s your race; I’ll be the 
passenger,” said George. 

“Well, you be the passenger, but keep 
your paddle going,” retorted Tom. 

So the days went by and George began 
to have a good deal of respect for the way 
Tom was working out his plans. George 
could see that his brother knew a good 
deal about currents and how to _ take 
advantage of them. More than that, these 
days taught him a big respect for the power 
of his muscular companion when it came to 
keeping up against the current. 

The day before the race Tom said to 
George after dinner, 

“T want to talk to you a little, George, 
about that race tomorrow.” 

So they went out on the little float and 
Tom outlined his plan. When he had fin- 
ished George said, 

“Well, you’re quite an old fox after all.” 

“No, I’m.not a fox,’’ replied Tom, “I just 
thought it out and I think that will give us 
our best chance.” 

“You’re right, it will, and ’m with you,” 
returned George. 

On the morning of the carnival both sis- 
ters had a fling at Tom at breakfast. 

“We hear you’ve become a mug-hunter 
and are out for this canoe cup!” said the 
elder. 

“No,” said Tom, “I’m going to paddle with 
George in the race, though.” 

“Well, good luck to you! But those 
Sprague boys say they are going to leave 
you a quarter of a mile.” 


“Well, perhaps they are,” said Tom. 

“Not on their life, they’re not!” cried 
George. “I’ll bet you a pound box of Huy- 
ler’s that we beat them.” 

“Hold on!” cried Tom. 
betting on this race.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ 
younger sister. 

“Well, I don’t want my crew to bet,” said 
Tom. 

“Oh, is it as serious as all that?” 

George kept up the sparring with his sis- 
ters while Tom, as usual, lapsed into silence. 

Both Tom and George knew that the 
Sprague brothers were their most dangerous 
competitors, although the other three canoes 


“Don’t you go 


said the 


‘had strong paddlers in them. There was a 


good deal of interest centered in this race, 
because it was a new one; but there were 
very few who did: not expect the Spragues 


to walk away with it, as they did with most ~ 


things in that line. 

The course was a mile with the current 
and then back to the starting point. Tom 
had had a stop watch on himself and George 
for the last two or three times, had figured 
about what he thought they cught to do, 
and had explained to George his plan. He 
knew the Spragues could outspurt them for 
one hundred or even two hundred yards-at 
any time, either with the current or against 
it, and that if they left anything to a hot 
finish, or with the Spragues fairly fresh, he 
and George had no living show. What he 
had figured on doing was to make the pace 
as fast as he could on the down stream end, 
so that at least the Spragues would have to 
paddle hard to keep ahead. ‘Then, as soon 
as they turned, he meant to put a steady 
pressure on and keep up the hardest kind of 
a pace. He knew that he himself could last 
out in that test. He was not quite sure 
about George, and told him he wanted him 
to save himself just a little all the time and 
let more of the burden come on him. 

“You don’t think I cam last it out,” asked 
George, “if we sprint all the way?” 

“Well I’m not quite sure, and I don’t 
want to have you get wobbly.” 

“I’m better than you think,” said George. 

“T  shouldn’t be surprised,” said Tom. 
“All our family has endurance.” 

This was a well-known fact, for his sisters 
had that same strong point too. 

They lined up for the start and off went 
the canoes! Before a half mile had been 
covered all five pairs knew that there was a 
race, for Tom and George had gone out for 
a lead and the Spragues were not letting 
them have it. The result was that the other 
three canoes had to pull to keep in the pro- 
cession. Three-quarters of a mile—and still 
the Spragues were leading, with Tom and 
George hot after them and the others falling 
to the rear. By the time they reached the 
turn it was evident that the race was going 
to be between the Spragues and the Ryer- 
sons. Of course the people on the river had 
only seen the first quarter mile and would 
not be able to see what was going on until 
the canoes came up the turn on the way back, 
this turn being about 500 yards from the fin- 
ish line. 

“How are you feeling, George?” called out 
Tom as they made the turn, the Spragues 
having rounded the stake two canoe-lengths 
ahead of them. 

“Fine!” called out George. 

“All right, we'll crowd it on.” And Tom 
settled himself down for what he knew was 
going to be the hardest kind of a pull. Sneak- 
ing the current the best he could and getting 


a little advantage here and there, his canoe = 


was lapping the Spragues by the om: 
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had gone a quarter of a mile up into that 
current. He was watching both the Sprague 
boys closely and could see that neither of 
them was any too fresh. They had come 
down at a pretty hot clip and the quarter of 
a mile against the current was beginning to 
make them avork. 

He looked at George and a grim smile set 


- itself about his lips as he saw that the boy 
_was as good as his word, and certainly 


fresher than either of the Spragues. But he 
was still mightily afraid of that sprint the 
Spragues could put up. If he left them any 
steam in arms or bodies when they saw the 
finish line, it would be hard to keep them 
from getting over ahead. What he meant to 
do was to kill them off, so that when they 
turned the bend that last 500 yards would 
look five miles to them. 

The two canoes had gone nearly half the 
way back and the Spragues were finding 
that they were not going to hold the lead 
much longer unless, as they hoped, the Ryer- 
sons were as tired as they were. Perhaps 
George was. At any rate he was not saying 
anything, but he was digging in and think- 
ing pretty hard of what he had said to Tom 
about lasting out. 

Tom himself was just beginning to get 
interested.. He could study every move of 
the Spragues and he could see that every 
time they struck the current square, it was 
a harder effort. Meantime he felt that he 
could bite that water with his paddle for a 
mile longer instead of the half mile that re- 
mained. The joy of conquest commenced to 
spread all over him. He began to talk to 
George, just a word here and there, cool but 
with a vibrant note in it that, as George 
said afterward, stiffened him up like a 
draught of oxygen. Soon they were actually 
passing the Spragues. It was not less than 
200 yards to the bend and Tom knew that 
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he must have a good lead when they swung 
into that straight away, or, good-by race! 

Now he called on George, assured by the 
set of the boy’s shoulders that he was fresh 
enough to last through, even if it was a hard 
pound. They began to stretch out the lead 
and as they turned for the last five hundred 
yards had over three canoe lengths of clear 
water, 3 

“Now George,” Tom said, “it will come 
hard in the last two hundred yards. Don’t 
you let them catch us!” 

Sure enough, in spite of the way Tom was 
putting his paddle in, the Spragues, realizing 
that this was their last chance, were creep- 
ing up. On came both canoes. Then the 
Spragues suddenly began to sprint and with 
a magnificent spurt kept picking up the gap 
a yard at a time until their canoe. was lap- 
ping that of the Ryersons. 


Could they hold that spurt? If so, it was 


all over. But Tom had figured his race out 
well. He had made the Spragues come so 


fast against that current that it was not in 
human endurance to sprint all that 400 
yards at such a pace. Two hundred yards 
from home the Spragues had more than half 
a length the lead. But they were like the 
man hanging on to a rope down the well— 
they could not let go. They must hang on 
at that pace or the Ryersons would beat 
them! So they tried to keep it up. Then 
Tom called once more to George to put on 
all his latent power and George responded 
with even more vigor than Tom had hoped 
and in the next fifty yards they were level. 
Then came the last hundred yards, and, try 
as they would, the Spragues’ strength was 
gone. There was little power in their pad- 
dles, their trembling muscles could no 
longer respond, and George and’Tom swept 
in ahead by a little more than the length 
of their canoe. 


Filling Pulpit Vacancies 
How One Church has been Preyed Upon by Others 
By James R. Bettis 


During many years of experience in sev- 
eral churches, I have been increasingly im- 
pressed with the utter incompatibility of 
our present method of filling pulpit vacan- 
cies with the Christian ethics upon which 
our faith is founded. As an illustration, I 
may.cite the history, during the past six 
years, of my present church home. It is 
located in a high-class suburban city in the 
Middle West, an attractive place of resi- 
dence. We have always been able to secure 
ministers of exceptional ability; but we 
have not been able to hold them, because 


‘our unscrupulous sister churches, seeking 
‘to fill their own empty pulpits, have ignored 


our right to reasonable terms of service. 
No church installs a pastor without the ex- 


‘pectation that, with mutually satisfactory 
conditions, he will labor there uninter- 


ruptedly for a considerable period, say at 
least five years; yet in six years, with no 
fault upon our part, we have had three pas- 
tors, and are now seeking a fourth. We do 


not lay the blame for these hiatuses alto- 


gether upon the preachers or the churches. 


“We do blame the system—or, rather lack of 


system—that affords to institutions whose 
special business it is to teach and practice 


" the Golden Rule, no other means of supply- 


ing their needs than to go out and prey 
upon their weaker brotherhoods. — 


SEEK FOURTH PASTOR IN SIX YEARS 


More in detail, our experience has been 
as follows: In 1904, a beloved pastor, who 
had been serving most acceptably for sev- 
eral years, was wrested from us by a promi- 
nent congregation in a great Wastern city. 


Having thus been preyed upon, we imme- 
diately, in our turn, became predatory, and 
secured a man of fine ability from another 
denomination, who sought in our commu- 
nion the freedom of which he had deeply 
felt the lack of his own. His former asso- 
ciates, however, would not leave him in 
peace, and after a few months persuaded 
him that it was his duty to return to his 
original connection. 

Again several months of vacancy, and 
we heard of a fine young preacher located 
in a small village in another state. The 
usual kidnapping scheme was concocted, and 
I was sent to put it through. I went into 
the village, that Sabbath morning, with the 
feeling that I imagine possesses the novice 
in robbing hen roosts about to make his first 
attempt. When, at the church door, I was 
met with a warm hand clasp and cordial 
welcome, I mentally slid down through bur- 
glary and arson into the lowest abyss of 
crime, and by the time I was given a choice 
seat in the center aisle, would really have 
felt it a pleasure to have accepted an ex- 
piatory sentence to the penitentiary! That 
was the way my conscience put it to me. 
The piratical raid was successful, and we 
captured this young preacher. As to his 
former church, thus suddenly bereft; we 
never inquired about its tribulations. Are 
we our brother’s keeper? 

The new incumbent had brought matters 
into fine running order by the end of his 
first year—when he received an urgent call 
from a larger city. He accepted, without 
any apparent consideration of the injury 
to us. He was roundly blamed by his min- 
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isterial associates of this district, because 
of the too early abandonment of his service 
here. 


A FUTILE APPEAL 


The third time in two years, we went 
abroad, were again fortunate in our choice, 
and for some months dwelt in peace and 
prosperity. ‘Then the only enemies of our 
well-being, our dear sister churches, began 
efforts to entice our leader to their own pul- 
pits. A prominent Chicago congregation 
was especially insistent. At that time we 
had just made large expenditures for im- 
provements and entered upon new outside 
work of importance. The pastor’s depar- 
ture would have worked great injury. It 
seemed to us that we had a very strong 
moral claim upon him, the force of which he 
himself acknowledged. We presented these 
facts fully to the Chicago committeemen, 
appealing to their Christian sympathy to 
leave us in peace. “Alas for the rarity of 
Christian charity!” The answer to our ap- 
peal was the renewed bombardment of the 
wavering pastor with long distance ’phones, 
telegrams and letters. We received far less 
consideration from our Christian brethren 
than is common among friendly mercantile 
concerns. Although our pastor elected to 
remain with us, his labors have been re- 
peatedly disturbed by other calls, and he 
has finally accepted a summons to serve one 
of the national organizations of the denomi- 
nation. Thus, at the end of six years, with 
a record of happy relations with all the in- 
cumbents of our pulpit, we are for the 
fourth time setting out to seek a new 
leader. 

How unbusinesslike and un-Christian is 
all this procedure! And not alone from the 
standpoint of the churches, but from that of 
the ministers as well. Take the case of the 
conscientious pastor, laboring successfully 
among a devoted people, receiving an equit- 
able salary; how hurtful to his peace of 
mind and to his relations with his charge 
are the repeated and insistent demands that 
he shall desert his post! [Even if promptly 
repelled, such invasions are apt to leave be- 
hind them a harmful feeling of uncertainty 
as to the stability of the present relation- 
ship. There is nothing to do but to await 
upon Providence in prayer and tears. 


THE REMEDY 


I am lost in’ wonder that the simple ma- 
chinery necessary to bring order out of all 
this confusion has never been put in opera- 
tion. What is needed is a ministerial clear- 
ing house, or bureau of information, at 
every denominational headquarters. At the 
head thereof should be a man of parts— 
wise in judgment, unfailing in tact, and sym- 
pathetically appreciative of the point of 
view of the cultured and refined gentlemen 
with whose vital affairs he would have to 
deal.. To such a friendly and efficient con- 
fidant, the minister desiring a change of lo- 
cation might readily commit his interests. 
To this well-informed and shrewd adviser 
the Church Committees would gladly turn, 
avoiding the delays and expense incident to 
‘an undirected search. The man and the op- 
portunity could thus be brought together 
with a celerity and Christian consideration 
entirely unknown under existing conditions. 

One congregation, at least, has learned a 
lesson from ‘its misfortunes. Before it in- 
vades another church family, it will inform 
itself not only as to the suitability of the 
candidate, but also as to whether the sepa- 
ration involved is justifiable frum the stand- 
point of Christian consideration for the 
moral rights of the other party. 


A bureau such as is suggested above has 
been in successful operation for some time in 
Massachusetts. See notice of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Pastoral Supply among Our 
Benevolent Societies on another page.—HDI- 
TORS. 
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“Change Your Mind” 
The Eternal Call ot God to Man 


By Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M. P. 


Mr. Horne, who has just arrived in America, his coming having been delayed by important duties in Parliament, is a man to 


whom Congregationalists on both sides the Atlantic look with pride and confidence as one of their trusted leaders. 


In his own pul- 


pit in Whitefield’s Tabernacle where he addresses each week one of the largest congregations in London, on the platform of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales of which he recently has been chairman, and in the halls of Parliament where more 
than once his voice has been heard in recent months defending the rights of the people and of the Free churches, Mr. Horne has 


put to good use his exceptional oratorical abilities. 
ona and to various summer religious centers, and he will be in America until the last of September. 


His American tour, which is just beginning, will take him as far west as Win- 


We are glad that in the 


following article our readers can discern for themselves both the intellectual strength and the evangelical passion which blend in 


Mr. Horne. 


The Bible is full of great cries. As you 


read its pages, you hear the sharp, poignant: 


ery of man to his God; but you hear also 
the clear, strong, sovereign voice of God call- 
ing to man. God’s call to repentance and 
man’s ery for mercy are the supreme voices 
in the world. Every prophet makes it his 
mission to awaken in his generation what 
the Friends would call a “concern.” The 
Christian Church began to be, under the 
illumination of the Divine Spirit, as it be- 
came conscious that this was the will of God 
for the world. “God commandeth men that 
they should all, everywhere, repent.” Noth- 
ing could be more comprehensive and uni- 
versal. 
REPENTANCE OR REMORSE 


The call to repentance is a call to life. 
That is where repentance stands distin- 
guished from remorse. Remorse is sorrow 
unto death, repentance is sorrow unto life. 
Remorse is the death of all hope and faith 
and joy. Repentance leads us through the 
dark valley of humiliation towards the 
mount of transfiguration, where the spirit of 
heaviness is exchanged for the garment of 
praise. 

The difference between the two is due to 
the fact that remorse comes from the vision 
of self and from the vision of man, from the 
sense of irrevocable deeds done and irrepara- 
ble injuries inflicted. But repentance only 
comes from the vision of God. The contrite 
and broken spirit is not the result of looking 
upon the sin of man, but upon the love of 
God. That is how it comes to be that the 
outward look to the crucified Son of God is 
the secret of the contrite spirit. Nothing 
else will ever suffice to soften the hard heart 
and bring self-righteous to the dust. 

It is well known that some of the 
greatest controversies in human his- 
tory have raged around this word 
’ “repentance.” The Roman Catholic 
Chureh still insists on translating 
the word “repent,” “do penance.” 
although it is as certain as any- 
thing ever can be that the word does 
not and cannot mean “do penance.” 
But it must also be said that Prot- 
estants have not always taken the 
trouble to understand the meaning 
of the word. Repentance is not a 
mere flood of tears; it is not a trans- 
port of emotion. Many a man has 
wept with sincere sorrow for sins he 
has committed who has not, in* the 
New Testament sense, repented. 


A CHANGE OF MIND 


The word literally means a change 
of mind. The call of God to our 
world in Jesus Christ is this— 
change your mind. This was the 
message of Christ to mankind. He 
eame to make men change their 
lives, and his plan was to make 
them change their lives by first 
making them change their minds. 


Their ways of thinking were all wrong, 
their thoughts about God were wrong, their 
thoughts about man, and life, and sin, and 
salvation, and duty were all wrong. ‘The 
first thing to be done was to force them to 
change their minds, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” If he thinks wrong, he 
will not live right. To get the world away 
from its prejudice and _ self-complacency, 
something must happen within the sphere of 
its experience that will compel it to change 
its whole way of thinking, its whole attitude 
of mind. That “something” is the life, 
death and witness of Jesus. 

Everybody must realize that, without in- 
sistence upon this truth, the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins is a dangerous doctrine. 
Dean Sanley once wrote that, “to say that 
there are no sins so great but that in Chris- 
tianity they may find forgiveness is either 
the noblest boast or the worst corruption of 
our religion.” It may be our noblest boast; 
but if forgiveness is preached without true 
repentance, it is the worst corruption. Dean 
Stanley appealed to the famous story of 
Constantine. When the emperor, his hands 
ved with the blood of his own kin, was vis- 
ited with remorse, his first thoughts ‘turned 
back to the old religion which he had de- 
serted. He applied to the Flamens at Rome 
for purification. They proudly declared that, 
for crimes such as his, their religious ritual 
knew of no expiation.” ‘Then, it is said, he 
tried the Platonist philosophers, only to re- 
ceive the same answer. 

It was only after this second rebuff that 
he turned to the Christian religion, and was 
told by “tan Egyptian magician” that in the 
Christian Church there were mysteries which 
provided purification from any sin however 
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On the next page the story of his interesting life is told by an English correspondent.—EpIrToRs. 


great. Surely Dean Stanley is justified in 
speaking of this as the “worst corruption” 
of our religion. Forgiveness by magic rite 
of purification, and apart from repentance, is 
a delusion and a snare, : 


A DANGEROUS DELUSION 


It was just this delusion that was respon- 
sible for the idea of the Church as a Divine 
institution that could, as it were, write off 
the debts in a man’s ledger every week, or 
even every day, by the process of priestly 
absolution and a system of more or less 
onerous penances. As it was once thrillingly 
described, it was like a river of water, to 
which a man could repair and wash the 
bloodstains from his hands, and then go 
forth to commit new crimes, the guilt of 
which might with similar ease be removed. 


“Sin and repent, repent and sin, 

Sin and repent from day to day! 

As if some reeking murderer 

Should dip his hands in a running stream, 
And lightly go his way !”” 


Such a conception as that, so profoundly 
immoral, so fatal to all personal or social 
righteousness, is impossible if it is under- 
stood that repentance means a _ radical 
change of mind, a new way of thinking about 
God and life, sin and duty. It has the most 
terrible of all effects in so hardening a man 
in the practice of evil, that with each crime 
or fault committed it becomes less possible 
for him to view it in the right light. In 
other words, he finds that he is incapable of 
real and deep repentance. 


“TRY WHAT REPENTANCE CAN” 


No master of literature ever touched that 
awful problem with a surer hand than 
Shakespeare. Listen to the fratri- 
cidal king in “Hamlet,” as he ex- 
presses this thought. He is trying 
to pray, and he cries: 


“Try what repentance can: what 
can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot 
repent? 

O wretched state! O bosom black 
as death! 

O liméd soul, that, struggling to be 
free, 


Art more engag’d! 
make assay: 

Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart, 
with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born 
babe! 

All may be well.” 


Help, angels! 


Doubtless all might be well, but 
“he found no place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” What, he asks, if one can- 
not repent? ‘To Shakespeare, it is 
clear, the mere superficial words 
were nothing. Repentance must be 
a profound and radical inward 
change. We are therefore prepared 
for the despairing ery of the king: 


, 
: 
: 


. 
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“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 


He has discovered that repentance is a 
change of mind, a change of thoughts; and 
without changed thoughts a changed vocab- 
alary is mere pretense and mockery. 


THE WORLD’S ONE HOPE 


| We are prepared, therefore, to realize that 
aif repentance is to those hardened in evil so 
dificult, the gospel is the world’s one hope. 
It needs a Christ of God, an exhibition of 
God’s love and sovereign mercy and Divine 
will to change men’s minds, and turn them 
from the love of self to the love of the right. 
In the fine old phrase, the purpose of Chris- 
tianity is to compel us “to think *God’s 
thoughts after him.” Nothing less will suf- 
fice. We cannot think with the world and 
serve with the Saviour. We cannot, as 
Christ Jesus told his disciples, be clean, in 
fact, if our desires and imaginations are im- 
pure. Our minds must be changed. The 
power of God must be invoked to create a 
right spirit within. us. We begin to under- 
stand why Jesus first and last, reiterated by 
‘word and by life the eternal call of God to 
man—change your mind! 


A Near-by View of Mr. 
Horne 


“Our public voice,” the “Rupert of Non- 
conformity,” is how Rey. Silvester Horne, 
M.P., of London is characterized by those 
who love him. He comes on the platform 
with an élan, a headlong enthusiasm that 
carries his audience like a cavalry charge. 
‘One of his favorite recreations is, with his 
friend and predecessor in the chairmanship 
of the Congregational Union, Rev. J. D. 
aJones, to go on a motor tour through the 
country districts preaching, lecturing, speak- 
ing in the smaller churches of the body. 
Tall and athletic, full of life and vigor, he is 
ever and always the gay and delightful com- 
panion. 

Born in Cuckfield, Sussex, in 1865, Mr. 
Horne has since lived the strenuous life. 
Educated in Newport, Shropshire, he is 
heard of as preaching in a farmhouse at the 
age of sixteen. When the three great men 
of Birmingham, Bright, Dale and Chamber- 
lain, were at the height of their powers, they 
were the bright, particular stars of the 
young men in that Newport Mutual Im- 
provement Society. Even then young Horne 
was “red-hot for disestablishment, a land 
program and national education.” ‘Cham- 
‘berlain,’”’ he says, “must have been a great 
teacher in those days, for all his subsequent 
efforts to make us unlearn our early prin- 
‘ciples have failed.” 

During Gladstone’s earlier Midlothian 
campaign Mr. Horne was a student in Glas- 
gow University, and in the heat of the Rec- 
torial elections his red gown was again and 
again plentifully daubed with tar. In Nor- 
folk he was a strong force in the campaign 
that elected to parliament Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy (now Lord Justice), his father-in- 
law. 

In his pastoral life of twenty years Mr. 
Horne has had but two charges. The Allen 
Street Chapel, South Kensington, he left in 
1908, a full, prosperous, fashionable church, 
to go to the working class district of Totten- 


ham Court Road, and an old building almost 


empty. 
-don’s 


Today Whitefields is one of Lon- 
institutions. The large church is 


, thronged to the doors morning and evening; 


‘the Men’s Meeting on Sunday afternoon has 
a revised membership list of a thousand; 
‘there are clubs for men and women, boys and 
girls, with beautiful clubrooms, a “Play 
Center,” a Sick Benefit Society, a Coal Club, 
‘@ poor man’s lawyer and a Whitefield’s 
World’s League. 

Silvester Horne’s friends look back to the 
memorable Union Meetings at Southport fif- 
teen years ago as the time when the body 
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first realized that a new, brilliant and com- 
manding speaker had been given them. It 
was said then that he was destined to be one 
of the strongest forces of Congregationalism. 


Five years later at the Liverpool meetings he 


was not overshadowed even though follow- 
ing, on the same platform, “that lion of a 
man,’ Rev. James Chalmers, afterwards the 
martyr of New Guinea. Four years ago he 
toured the country on an election campaign. 
Two years ago was his great disestablish- 
ment campaign. 


Last year he performed the onerous duties 


of chairman of the Congregational Union, 
was instrumental in raising the Union Cen- 
tral Fund of £250,000, was elected to Par- 
liament for Ipswich and conducted in his 
own church such a series of evangelistic 
meetings as made the daily press remark 
that “here Mr. Horne was revealed im a 
new character.” His friends say not so. 
That is the real Silvester Horne whom the 
daily papers are only just discovering. 

In the pulpit Mr. Horne leaves politics 
quite aside. He is there simply the earnest 
evangelist and pastor. But, says one of his 
members, the difference between Mr. Horne 
and some preachers is that when you hear 
them you want to go to your room and think 
it all out. When you hear Mr. Horne you 
want to go out and do something. 

Mr. Horne is as “hot for disestablish- 
ment” as he was in his college days. The 
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lords he characterizes as “in the way of 
everything.” There is, he considers, ‘“‘ab- 
solutely no hope for a single reform: till the 
Parliament Bill is through.’’ He would not 
abolish the upper house. There is, he says, 
great need for it as a revising body, but each 
member must be there for some other reason 
than that he is the son of his father. The 
school question in Wngland, he says, is as 
bad as can be, when the people are forced 
to pay for a religious teaching in which they 
do not believe. That and the liquor traffic 
are both backed by the Lords. He is an ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage. He has voted for 
the Conciliation Bill which proposes to give 
the national vote to householders (those 
who already have the municipal vote), not 
because he thinks this particular bill is a 
good one, but because it seems to be all 
that the members of the House can agree on 
at present. He is an advocate of adult 
suffrage. 

British politics he considers less corrupt 
than those in America. Bribing a member 
of parliament would not be thought of. “We 
have, however,” he says, “the wealthy brib- 
ing the poor at election times, and when the 
matter has come into the courts we have 
had judges deciding in favor of the wealthy. 
That is a serious blow to us.” Mr. Horne 
says he is visiting America ‘‘to see how they 
handle their questions over there.” 

London. OR. 


The Story of General Orozco 
A Hero of the Mexican Revolution of 1910-11 
By Mrs. James D. Eaton 


Chihuahua, Mexico 


In the winter of 1883-84, when the only 
Protestant missionary family in the state 
of Chihuahua had been trying for a year 
to give the truth to the Roman Catholic de- 
votees in the city of the same name, one 
hospitable door alone was open to the wife, 
for a’ weekly woman’s meeting. This was 
the home of the Sefiora Luz V. de Orozco 
(the widow of Col. Ignacio Orozco), who, 
with her three unmarried daughters as well, 
was eager to listen to the Word of God. 
Her husband, a valiant soldier who had 
fought under Juarez, was a liberal, and 
owned and read a copy of the Roman Cath- 
olic version of the Scriptures. This may 
account for the fact of their receptiveness, 
when nearly every other door, was closed 
to us. 

With halting speech, aided by a commen- 
tary in Spanish, the Bible was read and ex- 
plained; and with a baby organ carried each 
Tuesday on the shoulder of a willing worker, 
hymns were sung in the liquid language of 
the people. More than one conversion re- 
sulted from that singing. ’ Frequently there 
was a group of men present—uncles and 
cousins of the family—who, having come on 
business from their homes in the sierras, 
were curious to hear what the ‘‘Protestantes”’ 
had to say. When, later, the missionary and 
native colporters visited them, they were 


prepared to receive the Word; and it is not 


surprising that one of the earliest churches 
to be organized, after the mother church in 
Chihuahua City, should have been that of 
San Isidro. It was a fine body of men, 
heads of families, one of them being the vil- 
age president, that composed it. 

One of those men was ‘Sefior’ Pascual 
Orozeo, who came with his queenly wife, 
Dofia Amada Vasquez. She was much like 
her sister, Dofia Pudenciana de Molinar, 
who afterward came to be known as “the 
elect lady” of the Chihuahua church. The 
children, as they came, were baptized, and 
the eldest boy was named Pascual, after his 
father. The only advantages he had, were 
those furnished him in the little schools on 
the ranch and in a near-by village, taught 


by young women trained in the “Colegio 
Chihuahuense.” 

In early manhood he married a bright girl, 
Cuca Frias, who had had, besides the school, 
the helpful influence of a Christian Hudeavor 
Society. He became the conductor of a mule 
train, carrying freight to the mines and 
bringing back the bars of silver; and later 
was a station agent on the railroad that was 
beginning to penetrate the high sierras. 
When his first born was about eight years 
old, Pascual sent the family to live in Chi- 
huahua City, in order that his children might 
have the education denied to him, and being 
especially desirous that they should learn 
English. The dear young mother and the 
children were all enrolled in the Sunday 
school of our Trinity Church. 

This in brief is the life story, up to the 
time of the revolution, of the young man who 
has so suddenly come into prominence as one 
of the foremost leaders of the people of Mex- 
ico in their fight for larger freedom. He 
with General Blanco (another friend of 
Protestant sympathies) are second only to 
Francisco I. Madero in their country’s esti- 
mation. It was largely his intrepid bravery 
and far-seeing policy which led the troops to 
the victory at Juarez, the decisive battle of 
the war; and in the estimation of enthusiastic 
Chihuahuans he will have a niche near to 
that of Hidalgo, in their Hall of Fame. 

When, after the coming of peace, he en- 
tered the city of Chihuahua at the head of 
his insurgent troops, more than two thousand 
of them being mounted as cavalrymen, the 
enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. 
When he was met on tke outskirts of the 
town by the general in command of the gar- 
rison, at the head of a column of one thou- 
sand federals, their encounter, with embraces 
and mutual salutations, was affectionate and 
moving almost to tears. General Orozco 
shouted, ‘‘Viva el Hjército Federal!” (Long 
live the Federal Army!) and the other re- 
sponded, “Viva el Pjército Insurrecto!” and 
then they both together shouted, ‘Viva 
México!” and to the music of bands and 
trumpeters entered the city together. 
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Using the Fragments 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Value of Small Things. “He that 
contemneth small things, shall fall by little 
and little,” says Jesus son of Sirach. The 
lighthouse keeper fell asleep for ten minutes 
in the long stretch of the night and his lamp 
went out. For want of a nail, in the old 
saw, the ‘fight was lost—for want of a nail, 
the shoe; for want of a shoe, the horse; for 
want of a horse, the man; for want of a man 
the battle. ‘Success and failure in every walk 
of life depend upon attention or inattention 
to details. We have seen fortunes grow out 
of careful economy, supplemented by wise 
judgment. Why should it be otherwise in the 
eare of the Christian life entrusted to us 
by God? 


Nothing too Much. Some of us, however, 
suffer ourselves to be swamped by a multi- 
tude of unnecessary littles. We are dis- 
tracted from our own peculiar work by de- 
tails that properly belong to another. And 
in our own department we have never 
learned to discriminate wisely between the 
essential and the negligible things. Some- 
thing gets crowded out and one of the im- 
portant lessons of life is that of keeping in 
the most essential things. I think we all 
get the feeling, as we study the life of 
Jesus, that this was one of his great secrets, 
‘that he is never hurried and never in doubt 
as to what has the first claim on his time. 
If he hears a man, he gives him his whole 
attention. If he sets his face to go toward 
Jerusalem, there are no backward looks. 
He is never absent-minded, but at every 
moment of his life he is all there and ready 
for every experience that comes to meet 
him. What a poet he would have made! 
we exclaim; or an organizer of men! or an 
orator! We feel behind his chosen occupa- 
tions a multitude of undeveloped qualities. 
But he thought first and last and always of 
the special work for which his Father sent 


him. 


Making the Littles Great. One must 
have strong motives to put the whole of his 
strength into the doing of little things. And 
God has not left us to think of any part of 
life as drudgery. He has brought the low- 
est and the littlest into connection with 
his own infinite greatness. As a mother 
likes to serve and help her child, as a lover 
thinks how he may bring pleasure to the 
woman he loves, so God, we are told, en- 
joys his gifts to men and asks us, on our 
part, to give from the same loving motive. 
Our smallest gifts are glorified by a child’s 
affection and by the need and acceptance 
of our Father in heaven. 


Warning against Waste. When the won- 
derful feast was over, Christ gave com- 
mand that the fragments should be gathered 
“that nothing be lost.” The lesson is to be 
read against the contrast of the bounty. 
He gave generously, but not wastefully. 
This, surely, is a lesson that should be 
taught to children from the beginning. This 
is a lesson for the householder and especially 
for those who handle the business of the 
church. We must first be generous, as God 
has been generous to us. We must then 
stop leaks and hinder wastes. Many a church 
limps along that was meant to run, because 
of carelessness about the little things of 
business and of piety. 


Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 27—Sept. 2. 
Using the Fragments. John 6: 1-14; Luke 
12: 85-48. Life made up of little things. 
The value of odd moments. The great re- 
ward of little faithfulnesses. The fatal 
power of inattention. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD AND THE WORLD CHANGES 


I will remove the mitre and take off 
the crown; this shall be not—this; I will 
exalt that which is low and abase that 
which is high: an overthrow! overthrow! 
overthrow! will I make it: this also shall 
be no more, until he come whose right it 
is; and I will ge it to him.—Hzek. 21: 
26, 27, mar. 


When we know that God reigns, how 
quiet and free it makes us! When things 
and men are part of his scheme and 
working out his ends, when we under- 
stand that they are not monsters but 
ministers, how reasonably we can look 
at them.—George Adam Smith. 


Before man parted for this earthly strand, 
While yet upon the verge of heaven he 
stood, 
God put a heap of letters in his hand 
And bade him make with them what 
word he could. 


And man has turned them many times; 
made Greece, 
Rome, England, France—yes, nor in 
vain essayed 
Way after way, changes that never cease! 
The letters have combined, something 


was made. 


But ah! an inextinguishable sense 
Haunts him that he has not made 
what he should— 
That he has still, though old, to recom- 
mence, 
Since he has not yet found the word 
God would, 


And empire after empire at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense 


come on, 
Have felt their huge frames not con- 


structed right, 
And drooped and slowly died upon 


the throne. 


One day, thou sayest, there will at last 
appear 
The word, the order, which God means 
should be. 
Ah! we shall know that well, when it 
comes near; 
The band will quit man’s heart—he 
will breathe free. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Every disturbance and unsettlement 
opens anew the infinite prospect. Bvery 
jolt and jar assures us that the chariot 
is moving.—Phillips Brooks. 


* 


O Lord, I have heard the report of thee 
and am afraid. O Lord, revive thy work 
in the midst of the years; in the midst of 
the years make it known; in wrath remem- 
ber mercy. Thou didst march through the 
land in indignation; thou didst thresh the 
nations in anger. Thou art come for the 
salvation of thy people, for victory with 
thine anointed. I heard and my body 
trembled, because I must wait quietly for 
the day of trouble, for the coming up of the 
‘people that invadeth us, For though the fig 
tree shall not flourish, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines; the labor of the-olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no food; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls: yet will I re- 
joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation. 
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Learning of Daniel — 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Sept. 3-9 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Lessons from the Life of Daniel. Dan. 
6: 10-28. (Consecration meeting.) 

How Great Men Help Us. We grow into 
the likeness of that which we habitually 
contemplate. It helps us all to think much 
of great men, for thus we acquire something 
of their virtues. We need the concrete ex- 
amples of Abraham and David, of Job and 
Daniel, of John and Paul, that we may 
come to meet the tests of life as they met 
them and win as they won, that their vir- 
tues may become our own. This leads us 
to emphasize the importance of choosing. 
wisely our friends. : 


The Test of Fire. Gold is refined by fire. 
When God picks a man for a high place or 
gives him important work to do, he requires. 
a period of testing. Only by meeting and 
mastering the difficult is strength of charac- 
ter developed; only thus do we rise above 
the commonplace and the -unworthy. The 
man of vision may rejoice in temptation and 
find rich recompense in trouble. He rises 
above these things; he grows strong and 
pure and takes on the Godlike in character 
because he does. Master of himself and his. 
passions, master of environment, he is able 
to do well his share of the world’s work. 


Courage. Young man, stand by your 
guns! If you are right, don’t be seared out 
of it, or bluffed out of it or get tired and 
quit. It may be hard to hold on, but God: 
always gives strength sufficient to do his. 
will. Be sure you are right; then stick to 
it. Daniel’s courage was of the high type 
that not only braved physical danger but 
helped him to stand alone. The courage to: 
stand alone for a principle is rarer than 
physical courage. 


Loyalty. Loyalty is a virtue due from us. 
to those we love and due from them to us. 
It is a poor specimen of a man who does- 
not back up his friend when friendship is 
needed most. It is a contemptible man or 
woman who fails in loyalty to husband or 
wife, parent or child, church or country. 
What of the man whose loyalty fails toward: 
God? 


Right and Wrong. Daniel faced ques-- 
tions squarely as they came up and applied 
the simple test of right and wrong. The- 
right thing he did; the wrong thing he re- 
fused to do. The vexed problems of life 
become exceedingly simple when we hon- 
estly apply this test. When we begin to 
compromise with wrong we get into trouble. 


There is a “golden mean” between many ex- ‘ 


tremes in life, but there is no middle ground: 
between right and wrong. 


Purity and Self-respect. Daniel would 
not defile himself. Self-respect is essential 
in happiness, in health, in character build- 
ing and in the highest achievement. No- 
man can respect himself if he is not living 
a clean life. 
are pure and temperate. We do well to re- 
peat often the words of Paul, “The temple- 
of God is holy which temple ye are.” 


The Habit of. Prayer. The quiet hour of 
prayer is the period in which power is 
stored up for the times of stress and striy- 
ing. Tennyson was right when he said that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” The habit of prayer 
puts you “in tune with the Infinite,” and’ 
the poise and patience, faith and courage 
that were Daniel’s possess your spirit as 
they possessed his spirit. It is the daily 
habit that counts. 7 


Men and women at their best - 
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Among the New Books 


The Diary of Cotton Mather 


Dr. Cotton Mather was the most volu- 
minous writer of his time. He sent through 
the press during his life 382 volumes, tracts 
and pamphlets, while his largest work in six 
volumes is still unpublished. [is diary, 
which covers the years from 1681 to 1724, 
has ever since remained in manuscript, the 
larger part of it being at present in the care 
of the American Antiquarian Society and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
latter has just issued in an admirable form 
the first volume of 600 pages with the title 
The Diary of Cotton Mather, Part I., 1681- 
1708. 

Cotton Mather was one of the most bril- 
liant and influential leaders of his time in 
the New England Colonies. He was also a 
type of the leaders of the third generation 
of Puritan settlers, who for mora than half 
a century had held autocratic sway over 
Massachusetts Bay, and who had begun to 
feel the power of the church over the state 
gradually slipping away from them. The 
publication of this diary is therefore an im- 


portant contribution to the early history of’ 


the New Bngland Congregational churches. 

It is not altogether certain, however, that 
such a public exposure by any man of his 
naked self as is made in printing these 
records ought to be permitted even after a 
lapse of two centuries. Dr. Mather was his 
own Boswell, and he gloried in the parts of 
his personality which, if he had been wiser, 
he would have examined more rarely and in 
strict privacy. 

The modern reader will peruse these pages 
with mingled feelings of respect, sympathy, 
amusement and impatience. Dr. Mather 
diagnosed and described his spiritual condi- 
tion with great minuteness, and in his view 
it was always in an actively diseased condi- 
tion. He wallowed in a morbid sense of his 
vileness, and on page after page he has por- 
trayed himself as a most loathsome and 
filthy wretch, as a background against which 
he might contemplate the glory of God. He 
fasted so often that no doubt he aggravated 
a naturally vain and morbid mental religious 
condition. He says that “The Distempers of 
my Heart encouraged by the Temptations of 
a filthy Divel, drove me to the macerating 
exercises of much Prayer and Fasting be- 
fore God.” ‘Then he exceedingly “bewayled” 
that he had overdone his mortifications, and 
so he lived on repenting of his sins and the 
evil nature that produced them, and then re- 


-penting of the method of his repentance. 


Though Dr. Mather appears to have been 
wholly lacking in the sense of humor, he un- 
consciously furnishes se abundant opportu- 
nities for readers to enjoy his descriptions of 
his experiences that he has relieved to some 
extent the monotony of self-examination, self- 
abasement and praise to God. Examples of 
this unconscious humor occur on nearly 
every page. He was once about to begin a 
day of fasting and prayer, when he was 
visited unexpectedly in the early morning by 
two friends. They accepted his invitation to 
join him in his devotions and he reports that 
in the space between prayers, which he ap- 
pears to have mostly led, he preached to 


_ them three sermons each an hour long on 


the first texts his eyes fell on as he opened 
his Bible. 

Appended to some verses of devout dog- 
gerel is this explanation, “I designed rather 
Pietie than Poetrie in these lines.” 

His love affairs would make a romance 
by. themselves, as entertaining as “The 
Widow Bedott Papers.” His first marriage 
was to a widow and the effect on him was 
promptly manifested to his people in two 
sermons. The first was preached the Sun- 
day after his marriage on the text, “Whose 


portion is in this life.” He showed how he 
was moved by the fear that he might miss 
heaven because he was getting so excellent a 
portion in this world in his wife. The next 
Sunday he preached on “Divine Delights.” 

He takes intense satisfaction in mention- 
ing “My family, my consort, my great con- 
gregations, my large salary, my unblemished 
reputation,” etc., for which he gives all the 
glory to God. After a while he finds a fly 
in the ointment. He has two brothers-in- 
law whom he dislikes so much that his diary 
comes near being billingsgate in places. 

After sixteen years of wedded bliss his 
first wife died. A few months later, cae 
whom he describes as a “Gentlewoman” be- 
gan a persistent courtship of him. He de- 
scribes with relish how he repelled her press- 
ing proposals. He regarded his escape from 
the scandal that threatened as marking es- 
pecial divine favor to him, and also as in- 
creasing the necessity he had begun to feel 
of again entering the married state. His 
descriptions of the object of his second love, 
her attractions and her response to his ad- 
vances are very entertaining. He recounts 
in detail his three days’ continuous fasting, 
because he felt that more than ordinary hu- 
miliation, prayers and resignations were nec- 
essary “upon an occasion so full of agony.” 
These exercises prompted a sermon, after he 
realized “the prospect of arriving speedily 
to the Enjoyment of a most lovely Creature.” 
This sermon he entitled “Great Consola- 
tions,” and after preaching it gave it imme- 
diately to the printer. 

One is tempted to make extracts at length 
from these pages to illustrate not only a 
type of Puritan piety in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the life of Boston and New Eng- 
land in the early days. 

The diary is edited with care, the foot- 
notes showing thorough acquaintance with 
the literature connected with early New 
England history. 

A. B. DUNNING. 


Fiction with a Purpose 


An unusual story with a religious motive 
and a mystical spirit is Mary, by Winifred 
Graham (Mitchell Kennerly, New York. 
$1.35 net). The suggestion that the plot 
will remind the reader of “The Servant in 
the House” must not exert an unfavorable 
influence, for while there is likeness there 
is not imitation. The story has a value and 
motive of its own. Mary is indeed the re- 
incarnation of the mother of Jesus. Wher- 
ever she appears men, women and children 
are made better by her influence. But the 
central purpose of the story is gently but 
forcibly to rebuke the worship of the mother 
of Jesus on the ground, in part, that she 
herself would be the last to desire it. “O 
woman learn your error; go without fear to 
God; kneel at the cross, call upon the 
Saviour, see him with the eye of faith. 
When did the Master say, ‘Come through my 
mother?’”? Thus does the Mary in this story 
speak to a poor woman who is prostrate be- 
fore an image of the virgin. A difficult task 
is accomplished with rare skill. The plot is 


interesting and well carried out. 


_ The reader turns to the posthumous story 
of Fogazzaro, Leila (Doran. $1.35 net), 
with a double interest. In the first place he 
will probably desire to know why the powers 
of the Vatican should have thought it worth 
while to put the book on the list of forbidden 
writings. The answer to this is clear 
enough. The author was a sincere and obed- 
ient Catholic; his return to the fold and 
obedience to constituted authority is gen- 
uine, but did not enable him to close his 
eyes upon the weakness and folly which 
exist among the Roman Catholic clergy of 


Italy. To point out the petty and un-Chris- 
tian ways of some among the minor clergy 
is one of the evident intentions of the book. 
The reader, in the second place, will wish 
to see whether the gift of Fogazzaro enabled 
him to place another strong work by the 
side of his previous volumes. The story is 
not one to be read at a sitting and the 
amount of detail of scenery and movement 
of thought in connection with Modernism and 
psychological analysis, rather overweights a 
somewhat tenuous plot. As a work of lit- 
erary art it must be confessed that quite 
secondary interests stand in the way of the 
reader’s full enjoyment. 

Surprise has often been expressed that in 
the United States members of the Roman 
Catholic Church have shown so little inter- 
est in Modernism. But tokens are multi- 
plying that there is a gradual increase of lib- 
eralism even here. There was published re- 
cently the story of a priest in California 
driven from the Roman church because of 
his loyalty to the truth as he saw it. And 
now, in The Priest, A Tale of Modernism in 
New EHngland (Sherman, French. $1.25 
net), is related a similar story of a priest 
who, in his pursuit of Biblical and doctrinal 
truth, incurs the hostility of his superiors, 
and is forced to leave the church. Included 
in the story is the almost similar experience 
of a Unitarian minister who opposes the 
bigotry of some of his own influential men. 
It is a strong description of the kind of 
martyrdom too often endured by apostles of 
truth and pioneers of progress. 


Matters of Health 


No discovery recently made is of greater 
interest to mankind than that which is dis- 
cussed in Insects and Disease, by R. W.- 
Doane (Holt. $1.50 net). This is a pop- 
ular account of the way in which rats, fleas, 
flies, bugs, mosquitoes, etc., are the means 
of spreading or even of causing some of our 
most dreaded diseases. There are chapters 
on malaria and yellow fever, describing the 
successful fighting of these maladies in 
Panama, New Orleans, Havana and else- 
where. It seems also that a combination of 
rats, fleas and human beings is responsible 
for the spread of “the plague.” That such 
facts as are contained in this book should be 
widely known is of great importance, for 
only with the aid of public opinion can the 
desired results be obtained in the prevention 
by these new methods, of such dread 
diseases. 

The war against The Great White Plague, 
as it is being waged in our country, is ana- 
lyzed in A Tuberculosis Directory, compiled 
for the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, by Philip 
P. Jacobs, 105 BH. 22d Street, New York 
City. It contains a list of all institutions, 
associations, open air schools, etc., dealing 
with tuberculosis and gives an account of 
legislation, typical laws, statistics, ete., for 
the United States and Canada. 

Another book dealing with one line of at- 
tack against tuberculosis is Open Air Cru- 
sades, edited by Sherman C. Kingsley—a 
report of the Blizabeth McCormick Open 
Air School, together with a general account 
of open air school work in Chicago and a 
chapter on school ventilation. The book is 
attractive in form, admirably illustrated, 
and full of important information concern- 
ing this method of treatment. It may be 
had free of charge by application to The 
United Charities of Chicago, 51 La Salle 
Street. 

There is wide difference of opinion con- 
cerning the topic discussed in Hducation in 
Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, by Philip 
Zenner, M.D. (Robert Clark Co., Cincin- 
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nati. $1.00 net). We do not hesitate, how- 
ever, to commend this book: to parents and 
teachers. The author describes his own ex- 
periences in speaking to boys in a Cincin- 
nati school, and those of a lady physician 
who spoke to the girls, much to the satisfac- 
tion of parents in each case. The four talks 
to the boys were on Hygiene, Habits, Alco- 
hol and The Origin of Life, in which enough 
and not too much was said for the schoolboy. 
Then follows in the book talks to college 
boys on Sexual Physiology and Hygiene and 
on Social Disease. Other chapters consider 
the method of instruction, ete. The book 
avoids what is objectionable and will prove 
helpful for those who wish to know what to 
say on this important and difficult theme. 

A very useful little medical handbook is 
The Cause and Cure of Colds, by William S. 
Sadler (McClurg. $1.00 net). That colds 
are caused by microbes which we cannot 
dodge is a generally accepted theory, and it 
tends to make us fatalistically careless. 
Therefore Dr. Sadler’s advice as to clothing, 
diet, the surgical care of nose and throat and 
the cultivation of faith, courage and opti- 
mism, is especially timely. In all these sug- 
gestions about prevention and treatment he 
gives fundamental reasons in a clear and 
simple manner which wins confidence. There 


are sections on La Grippe and hay fever. 
The treatise is remarkably complete ‘and 
comprehensive. 

In Daily Ways to Health (Huebsch. 
$1.50 net), Dr. Emily M. Bishop, the au- 
thor of “Seventy Years Young” has com- 
piled a series of directions for exercises cal- 
culated to strengthen the body and to over- 
come the most common foes to health. The 
exercises are of such a nature that they may 
be followed out in odds and ends of time 
or more elaborately, and one or two general 
chapters guide the reader in the choice of 
prescriptions. 


Briefer Mention 


The art of Hogarth (Dutton. 75 cents) 
makes good material for one of the little 
handbooks in the “Popular Library of Art.” 
The writer is Edward Garnett. Both the 
different series of satirical pictures by which 
the artist is best known to the general pub- 
lic, and the oil paintings, most of them por- 
traits, by which he holds rank in the art 
galleries, are used for purposes of illustra- 
tion. 


A story of American business life with its 
struggles and its heroism is The Manager of 
the B. & A. (Harpers. $1.20 net), by 


Right About Face to Serve the 


Some Examples of Policy Reconstruction on Brooklyn Heights 


The conservative residence section known 
as The Heights is a part of Brooklyn that 
would repay investigation on the part of a 
student of church problems and influence. 
Not only does one discover here those con- 
ditions of change which probably exist in 
every city, but he finds a group of churches 
seriously engaged in the effort to meet those 
conditions. Experiments are being, con- 
ducted here which should afford a light to 
other pastors similarly situated. 

Four types of work are being done on the 
Heights. 

There are several churches which, main- 
taining their old time constituency, perform 
their work in the traditional manner. With 
the backing of a number of families of 
means, it will be possible for them to con- 
tinue for a number of years as they are. 
First Presbyterian, especially, with a 
wealthy congregation and drawing its mem- 
bership from different sections of the city, 
is a fountain of benevolence and maintains 
the traditions of stately worship which have 
always been its characteristic. 

Plymouth Church, now on the edge of the 
tenement house district, under the brilliant 
leadership of Dr. Hillis, is easily the most 
conspicuous platform in Brooklyn. Thou- 
sands of people come every month, not only 
from all over Brooklyn, but from New York 
and New Jersey, to worship in the old 
church and to be thrilled by Dr. Hillis. 
f{ii2 congregations are large, but the diffi- 
culties of the work consist in the fact that 
so many members of the congregation are 
visitors to the city or men and women from 
a distance. Plymouth, however, performs a 
noteworthy service in the constant inspira- 
tion that is given to young men and women 
of Greater New York through the high ideals 
of its distinguished pastor. It is hoped that 
in the immediate future the plans for a par- 
ish house, whieh have long been under con- 
sideration, may be put into effect and Plym- 
outh, built in the old time when there was 
no demand for the auxiliary societies of 
church life, will be fitted to do a more mod- 
ern type of work. Dr. A. &. Love is Dr. 
Hillis’s active and efficient assistant. 


By Lewis T. Reed 


! 


INTO THE BY-WAYS AND BOARDING 
HOUSES 


The third type of work is that recently 


undertaken by our ancient and honored: 


Chureh of the Pilgrims. Every Congrega- 
tionalist throughout our country and even 
abroad may look with eager interest upon 
the experiment of tremendous import being 
here carried on, under the able and fearless 
leadership of Rey. BE, F. Sanderson, the new 
pastor, and Rev. L. W. Sprague, associate 
pastor. Last fall uncertainty prevailed at 
Chureh of the Pilgrims, although the de- 
voted body of people, inspired by their own 
great history, never let the word of discour- 
agement pass their lips. 

When Mr. Sanderson came to the pastor- 
ate, it was evident that it would be impos- 
sible for him or for any man to re-establish 
the Church of the Pilgrims in its position of 
leadership in the city simply through the 
pulpit ministrations. However, Mr. Sander- 
son pledged himself to place his own sacri- 
fice side by side with any sacrifice that the 
people would be willing to make. If they 
could find it in their hearts to devote them- 
selves to the needs of the men and women 
around them in boarding houses on the 
Heights, he would give himself without re- 
serve to the work. Mention was made in 
these columns, at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, of the plans that were formed by 
the Church of the Pilgrims. After six 
months of trial, it is possible to form some 
estimate of the effect of these plans and to 
give an evaluation of their. effect in any 
community similar to that in which the 
Church of the Pilgrims stands. 

The morning service is continued as of 
old with preaching by Mr. Sanderson. At 
noon takes place the Sunday Civic Center, 
Here, under the leadership of Mr. Sprague, 
topics of present-day, burning interest are 
discussed in the freest manner. Some of 
these discussions have been on the following 
subjects: The Typical Tenement and its In- 
habitants; The Problem of Unemployment ; 
The Problem of the Working Girl; Friendly 
Visiting; Vacations for Working People. 
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Vaughan Kester, which the success of “The 
Prodigal Judge” has induced the publishers 
to send out in a new edition. It is a stir- 
ring story of a young man’s success in the 
face of almost insurmountable obstacles. 
The hero is likeable and the situations life- 
like and interesting. 


Two volumes that will be of special inter- 
est to the gardener are Vines and How to 
Grow Them (Doubleday, Page. $1.10 net), 
by William C. McCollom, and Chrysanthe- 
mums and How to Grow Them (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.10 net), by I. L. Powell. They 
are practical handbooks of method and have 
the needs of the beginner and amateur con- 
tinually in mind. Both volumes belong in 
that helpful and well-illustrated series “The 
Garden Library.” 


Fifty studies of culture and success, pre- 
pared by Dr. Newell D. Hillis for a newspaper 
syndicate are now collected and reprinted 
under the title The Contagion of Character 
(Revell. $1.20 net). The preacher chose 
this method of reaching a large audience and 
with such topics as The Degradation of 
Genius, Moral Cowardice, the Tongue and 
Its Power, Stolen Waters Are Not Sweet, 
etc., he delivers his serious, always interest- 
ing, and often thrilling message. 


Community 


To this Civic Center the progressive social 
elements in the vicinity of the church have 
been drawn. The keynote of the discussions 
is entire frankness and a fearless love of the 
truth. The former evening service is re- 
placed by an afternoon service, at which 
Mr. Sprague preaches, and the music, both 
by the choir and the congregation, is a fea- 
ture. The great success of the new move- 
ment has been achieved in two directions. — 


THE “SUNDAY EVENING HOMETIME” 


In the evening the lecture room is made 
ready for the Sunday Hvening Hometime. 
Invitations have been extensively circulated 
previous to the meetings, and the people drop 
in informally. There is hearty singing of 
familiar hymns, perhaps the reading of a 
story, the use of the stereopticon, or any 
other form of entertainment that one would 
use in his own home on a Sunday night. 
After these exercises simple refreshments ” 
are served and an opportunity is given for 
friends to chat with one another. The even- 
ing concludes with a®brief reading from the 
Scriptures and an evening prayer. The plan 
is so simple and true to all the best aspira- 
tions of the human heart that it has ap- 
pealed strongly to the homeless young men 
and women on the Heights, as well as to 
members of the church, who are always 
present to join in the good fellowship. On 
Friday afternoon takes place the Children’s 
Story Hour, when the children from the 
neighborhood are gathered together, told 
stories and given an opportunity for play. 

The response to this new attitude on the 
part of the Church of the Pilgrims ha» been 
encouraging. This is not a campaign of 
advertisement, and any one who is engaged 
in doing fundamental constructive work — 
knows that the Kingdom of God does not 
come in with a rush. But a suflicient num- 
ber of the people in the vicinity have re- 
sponded to its invitations to show that the 
Church of the Pilgrims is at work along the 
line of true development. The Sunday 
morning congregation already shows the in- 
fluence of these new efforts. “Why,” said 
& woman who had come to the church after 
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changed conditions. 


of the working class. 


4 \ 


an absence of some months, “what has hap- 
pened here? I see a lot of young people 
and children in the congregation.” It is a 
conservative estimate of the increase in at- 
tendance to say that more than twice as 
many people are using the church building 
on Sunday as were formerly doing so. 

At five o’clock on Sunday afternoons an 
interesting service takes place in a former 
Sunday school room. Rey. Mr. Podin, a 
Presbyterian minister from Hast New York, 
preaches in this Congregational church to a 
body of Lutherans who use the Lettish 
tongue. Thus it is that the Chureh of the 
Pilgrims is trying to demonstrate its atti- 
tude of true hospitality. 

The new policy has necessitated a change 
in the relation of the church to its mission 
work. The chapel at Henry and DeGraw 
Streets has been closed, and its membership 
is either being urged to attend service at the 
Church of the Pilgrims or has been dis- 
missed to other nearby churches. On the 
first.Sunday in January the Sunday school, 
157 strong, marched in a body to South 
Church. Many will regret the closing of 
the chapel, where a splendid work has been 
done for many years and where Rev. C. M. 
Calderwood has labored earnestly and suc- 
cessfully during the last two years. 


TO WORK AMONG 8,000 SYRIANS 


The Church of the Pilgrims is not, how- 
ever, to give up its relation to city mission- 
ary work. The two ministers and several 
officers of the church have been elected to 
the board of directors of a settlement located 
near the former Pilgrim Chapel. Promises 
have already been made which will bring 
about the erection at once of a new building, 
to cost $40,000, and the money for the run- 
ning expenses for the next few years is 
largely in sight. It is planned to equip this 
settlement extensively for work among a 
body of 8,000 Syrians in that section of the 
city, for whom nothing is now being done. 
This will place under the care of our de- 
nomination in the borough of Brooklyn a 
strongly conducted piece of work of the set- 
tlement type. It is doubtful if ever in the 
history of our denomination, Hast or West, 
a finer example has been given of the pres- 
ence of the Christian spirit and of its power 
to enable a people to adjust themselves to 
It is through such a 
resolute confronting of the situation and 
such a consecration on the part of pastor 
and of people that permanent results are 
wrought out. 


COMPETING WITH THE STREET CORNERS 


At Holy Trinity, Rev. J. Howard Melish, 
pastor, a fourth type of work is no less a 
distinct contribution to the life of the city. 
A number of years ago, Holy Trinity found 
itself with a reduced congregation and a 
mission apparently approaching- an end, 
Under the stimulating leadership of Dr. 
Melish, Holy Trinity gave itself devotedly 
to the life of service. As a result, after some 
years of effort it has won not only in the 
affections of a large body of people, but has 
demonstrated the power of a long established 
church to win the sympathies of those whom 


‘it had never known before. 


Adjoining the edifice a large parish house 
has been built, where eight or nine men are 


in residence. This is devoted to the uses of 


a men’s club, limited to a membership of 


500 and which always has a waiting list. 


There are a gymnasium and rooms for club 
meetings. Boys’ clubs give an opportunity 
for recreation for the restless boys of the 


“neighborhood. On Saturday night a Model 


Dance is held in the gymnasium. The mem- 


bership of these clubs at Trinity parish 


house is largely of those of foreign birth and 
Many members are 
Catholics, others are Jewish. Dr. Melish has 
found no barrier in his appeal to people of 


alien birth and foreign speech. They fill the 


parish house and the guild house for women 
at every meeting. The best testimony to 
the effect of this work was that given by a 
man who said not long ago: “A few years 
ago I was afraid to allow my wife and 
daughters to cross Atlantic Avenue to come 
to the church for fear they would be insulted 
by loafers on the corners. Now I come here 
to the parish house of Trinity Church and 
find those same boys and men _ behaving 
themselves perfectly.” 

In the effort to meet the conditions on the 
Heights, the Church of the Pilgrims and 
Holy Trinity do not come at all into con- 
flict. Holy Trinity has reached the foreign 
and the working classes; *the Church of the 
Pilgrims is making a distinct effort to reach 
those who occupy the many high-class board- 
ing houses in the Heights section. Thus it 
seems that in this great section of the 
Heights the churches have their faces to the 
front and are earnestly and with a meas- 
urable degree of success engaged in a vigor- 
ous effort to save and hold the city for 
Christ. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF GET-TOGETHER 
SUCCESS 


One of the most efficient agencies for re- 
construction is the Brooklyn Heights Church 
and Civic League, a combination of all the 
Protestant churches and civie organizations. 
The League has at present two committees, 
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one on housing, engaged in the inspection of 
the tenement houses within its district. As, 
a valuable commentary on the attitude of the 
landlords it is reported by one visitor that 
eight out of ten landlords visited were imme- 
diately favorable toward making the reforms 
suggested. The second committee is on 
prisons and is engaged in the effort to pro- 
vide a prison ward in the Brooklyn Hospital. 
The League apportions certain blocks to the 
care of each.church, so that each parish on 
the Heights feels that it is responsible for 
a certain definite area. For example, the 
Church of the Pilgrims has six blocks of 
homes and six blocks of the poorest section. 
Its Men’s Club already reports that nearly 
one-half of the dark rooms in the ‘‘responsi- 
bility-district” of the church have been 
lighted. This club plans also to inspect the 
moving picture shows, guard against viola- 
tions of the excise law, and in other ways 
to show that they are alive to the dangers 
of the city. 

After all, the chief element of the admira- 
tion that one feels for the strong work done 
on the Heights is respect for the clear think- 
ing which has enabled these churches to de- 
fine their functions. Many churches might 
discover unexpected treasures of consecra- 
tion in the hearts of their people, if they 
could first analyze successfully the condi- 
tions with which they are confronted. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Heroic at Berea 
Founding Lincoln Institute for Colored Students 


By Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt, D. D. 


No college has perpetuated the spirit and 
consecrated purpose of its founders better 
than Berea. In its splendid expansion and 
prosperity it still retains the heroic and 
self-sacrificing qualities 
its humble beginnings. his is due to the 
missionary spirit that is back of all its edu- 
cational work and that ceaselessly inspires 
the college faculty. President Frost is the 
embodiment of this spirit and the strenuous 
nature of his work is well known. 

The bitter racial antagonism to Berea’s 
work for the colored people, manifesting it- 
self in hostile state legislation, has greatly 
added to the burden of recent years. While 
this hostility of the law-makers made the 
co-education of the races at Berea illegal 
and diverted $400,000 of the college endow- 
ment from the intent of the donors, it did 
not succeed in its effort to prevent the es- 
tablishing of a separate institution for the 
colored people. 

The heroic success of President Frost in 
raising an equivalent sum insures a colored 
annex to Berea, the site of which is on the 
road toward Lexington, twenty-five miles 
east of Louisville. This will be an inde- 
pendent institution with its own board of: 
trustees. Dr. Thompson, recent pastor of 
the Union Church at Berea, has been chosen 
president. Its name is to be The Lincoln 
Institute of Kentucky. he buildings are 
being erected this summer. * 

Had not a discerning friend sent Presi- 
dent Frost to Europe, a year ago, for twelve- 
months seclusion and rest the breakdown 
which followed this financial campaign 
would have proved fatal. The past year, 
with him again at the helm, has been one 
of marked growth. The notable feature 
came at commencement, with the visit of the 
governor, Augustus EX. Willson, who planted 
a tree on the campus and spoke to the reli- 
gious societies on Baccalaureate Sunday. 
His presence and words indicated a new at- 
titude towards Berea on the part of the 
state officials. 

The death of Prof. George Norton Bllis, 


so conspicuous in 


after three years of endearing service, was 
a great loss to the college. The normal and 
vocational departments are this summer 
sending out a large number of students into 
the mountains as teachers. The evolution- 
ary and constructive nature of this work 
may be seen from a word in a private letter 
from President Frost, who says: “If we 
have half a dozen students from a_back- 
woods county they will either backslide 
when they return or seek homes elsewhere. 
But if we can get fifty students they will 
form a nucleus among themselves and soon 
be a moving force.” 

The college is growing so rapidly that an 
equipment adequate for 500 students is 
proving embarrassing in the presence of twice 
that number, The extension of the heat 
and power plant and of certain dormitory 
buildings has recently made new demands 
upon the financial statemanship of Presi- 
dent Frost, who now faces an additional 
money problem in the strong demand for in- 
dustrial education which the college has it- 
self created. He says, ““‘We are most dis- 
tressed for means for enlargement in moun- 
tain agriculture and in household manage- 
ment.” 

Increasingly in effective ways Berea is 
putting the impress of Christian civiliza- 
tion upon the extensive populations of the 
mountain regions of the South. 


é 


Michigan Congregationalists held their 
tenth annual assembly at Frankfort, July 26 
to Aug. 16. The attendance was large, and 
the audiences more than usually enthusias- 
tic. The course of lectures centered largely 
around the Bible, Prof. W. J. Hutchins of 
Oberlin giving an interesting series on the - 
Later Prophets, while numerous single ad- 
dresses dealt with phases of New Testament 
study and interpretation. Among the speak- 
ers were Rev. A. R. Thain, Prof. I’. T. Lee, 
Rey. A. BH. Kirbye and Pres. L. D. Wash- 
burn. : 
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Overchurching in Chicago 
The Need of Another Spirit and a New Program 


ae | 


By Joseph Hayes Chandler 


ISTIAN WORLD 


To our previous articles on Protestant overlapping and undesirable competition in New England cities and towns we now add 
one from the pen of our Western representative dealing with similar conditions in Chicago where mission work in behalf of the large 
Bohemian population has been carried on for twenty-five years in a desultory and unsatisfactory fashion.—EDITORs. 


In Chicago are approximately 125,000 
Bohemian Americans. The first generation 
of immigrants may without injustice be 
ealled Bohemians, although resident ‘in 
America. For the second generation the 
term is partly a misnomer. Those born 
and reared in the United States think of 
themselves as Americans and resent a desig- 
nation which seems to put them among a 
class of aliens. Among those therefore des- 
ignated Bohemians in the census returns, 
are two parties: those who in ideals and 
sympathy cling to the country whence they 
<ame and those who are eager to lose what 
is distinctly racial for the sake of attaining 
the status of American citizenship, pure and 
simple. This obvious fact is often forgotten 
by those of the older American stock. “I 
am unwilling to be called a Bohemian,’ said 
a young man to me yesterday. “I left the 
old country in my boyhood to become an 
American. The word Bohemian on a 
Church repels, rather than attracts me and 
many of the younger generation feel as I 
do.” 


PILSEN AND ITS PEOPLE 


Pilsen, as the name indicates, is the Bo- 
hemian quarter in Chicago. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is a district on the West Sidey not 
far from a half square mile in area. The 
population is in the neighborhood of 60,000, 
with only a sprinkling of people not Bohe- 
mians by birth or ancestry. The names 
upon the store signs and door plates appear 
foreign to the Anglo-Saxon and more for- 
eign when he hears them uttered. 

These people, for the most part, work hard, 
live frugally, pay their debts and keep the 
peace. The verdict of a Protestant pastor 
who has lived for years among them, is that 
they are not conspicuously immoral, al- 
though less attached to organized Christian- 
ity in any of its forms than almost any 
portion of our immigrant population. In 
the recent religious census forty per cent. 
of the people claimed attachment to the 
local Catholic church—although its limited 
capacity compels large latitude in the inter- 
pretation of the term—fifty per cent. regis- 
tered as Catholics, but not church attend- 
ants; six per cent. as free thinkers; three 
per cent. Protestants, with one per cent. not 
classified. 

The large percentage of merely nominal 
‘Catholics indicates that there is a good deal 
of detachment from organized Christianity, 
not ready to be classed positively atheistic, 
as the term “free thinker” among them im- 
plies. Rabid infidelity has nothing like the 
hold upon the minds of the people which it 
had a few years ago and sentiments which 
formerly gave a leader prestige now bring 
him into disrepute, either as a pamphleteer 
or as a lecturer. But a failure to follow the 
atheistic controversialists does not mean a 
return to the church. Great numbers of 
people simply get along without the church 
even in the great crises of family life. Mar- 
riage is solemnized by the civil magistrate 
and burial by the officers of the lodge for a 
very considerable proportion of the people. 


AN INVITING FIELD FOR EVANGELIZATION 


With the remnant of Protestant Bohe- 
mians, as a nucleus, and great multitudes of 
people as sheep having no shepherd, the 


Bohemian quarter in Chicago is a field 
whose needs and eonditions make powerful 
appeal to the missionary zeal of the Protest- 
ant Evangelical Churches. Five of our lead- 
ing denominations have missions there and 
the work of two at least, the Congrega- 
tional and the Methodist, were established 
about twenty-five years ago. The Baptist 
and the Reformed Churches mission enter- 
prises have been in operation, also, for a 
long term of years. The Presbyterian work 
is not of long standing, but it has recently 
been brought prominently before the public 
by the call of Rev. Vaclay Vanek from Bal- 
timore, Md. There his service for his coun- 
trymen in establishing the Austrian Immi- 
grants Home received recognition from Hm- 
peror Franz Josef. 

It was, indeed, to meet this new mission- 
ary to the Bohemians and to inquire con- 
cerning his proposed work in Chicago that 
I made a special visit to Pilsen. Although 
Mr. Vanek, himself, was not in when I 
called at the Presbyterian House—Mission 
and Settlement in one—I found various set- 
tlement classes in successful operation; and 
accidentally I discovered other aspects of 
the enterprise rather more important than 
the particular activities carried on in the 
new mission. 


THE LOCATION OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


The directions given me to find the Pres- 
byterian House, led me to the Methodist 
Mission, so near is the new enterprise lo- 
cated to the one long established. A train 
of thought awakened by this close proximity, 
led me to look for the other missions. It 
was a short walk to make the rounds, the 
Baptist two and one-half blocks, north and 
east; Bethlehem Church (Congregational) 
about the same distance north; and the Re- 
formed two blocks further. : 

Here in one part of Pilsen are five 
churches, closely related in ideals and meth- 
ods of work, with practically the same par- 
ish, territorially defined. Bethlehem’s con- 
stituency comes from all over this district 
and the same statement, doubtless applies, 
more or less to each mission. With so many 
contiguous centers of evangelization, all 
kinds of overlapping are inevitable. And 
jwhere there is much overlapping, over- 
looking is a necessary consequence. The 
spirit of the missions, I learned, is so 
strictly competitive that they could not be 
brought into united celebration of so unify- 
ing an event as the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of John Huss. 


EVANGELIZATION WHICH DOES NOT 
EVANGELIZE 


But a quarter of a century of competitive 
Protestantism in Pilsen has not developed a 
body of churchgoing Protestants who would 
fill, even on an exceptional Sunday, the audi- 
torium of the first church erected in the dis- 
trict. The Methodists, the second body to 
enter the field, have a rather churchly audi- 
torium capable of seating from 400 to 500 
people. Its congregations seldom exceed 
forty. The Reformed Church, whose special 
justification for organizing it’ church from 
the membership of another was that it could 
more forcefully appeal to the national feel- 
ing, has only made provision for seating 
sixty-five people. After years of effort, 
these sittings are two or three times in ex- 


cess of the usual demands. . 

If the failure of the four other denomina- 
tional missions to reach many of the people 
is a justification for the recent entrance of 
the Presbyterians into the field, the move- 
ment is to be approved. But as former 
competition has not solved the problem, it 
is not unreasonable to ask, Will another 
competing center greatly help the situation? 

The history of the churches already on the 
ground, I am told, goes to show that each 
new mission has found it easier to win a 
following from the Adherents of those al- 
ready established than to convert those with- 
out and has not been unwilling to follow the 
line of least resistance. Indeed the system 
has developed a large number of rounders 
who go from one mission to another, much 
as a certain class of dependents formerly 
went from one charity organization to an- 
other before the days of associated admin- 
istration. 

The general methods of the new Presby- 
terian mission are modern and much to be 
commended. It is attempting to minister 
in various ways to community needs; but 
it is distinctly not in Jine with the Co-oper- 
ative Missions Council to plan new missions 
in direct competition with those already es- 
tablished. 


‘ 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


The most successful of the group of Prot- 
estant pastors in the Pilsen district con- 
fessed his desire to give up the work—not to 
cease to minister to the Bohemians, but to 
find a place where he could escape the 
strife and rivalry of sects alien to the Prot- 
estantism of Bohemia and a great obstacle 
to making the right kind of an impression 
upon this people. ‘There are not too many 
Protestant workers in Pilsen,” he said, “but 
there are four too many churches. If the 
more than $100,000 invested in mission 
plants in close and competing proximity 
could be put into one building, well equipped 
both as a house of worship and a center of 
service to the community, the outcome would 
be very different. 

Dr. BE. A, Adams who has lived many 
years in the district and is greatly revered 
among the people, told me that the Amer- 
icans who are used to denominations little 
realize how the competing churches scandal- 
ize the people from Bohemia. ‘The unre- 
lated denominational methods in Pilsen in 
time past has brought, in his own words, 
“great contempt upon the cause.” 

It is generally understood that the Chi- 
cago co-operative Council of City Missions 
is at work upon a plan of so dividing up the 
territory occupied by those whom we call 
foreigners that every mission church shall 
have a clearly defined parish, so far as fed- 
erated Protestantism is concerned. In a 
word, Chicago seems on the eve of applying 
to the problem of reaching foreigners in 
the homeland; somewhat of methods which 
are practiced in foreign mission fields 
abroad, and Pilsen is a good field for rad- 
ical reconstruction and a thorough demon- 
stration of the new spirit in Protestantism. 
Present conditions emphasize the words of 
Dr. Edgar P, Hill spoken in Chicago after 
the Philadelphia meeting of the Federal — 
Council. “By our present competitive meth- 
ods we cannot hope to evangelize Chicago 


in ten thousand years.” 


: 
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Two Mountain Holidays 


A Pageant of Rural Progress and a Festival of Music 


By Ralph Davol 


Among the twenty-five pageants presented 
in the United States this year two given last 
week in Vermont and New Hampshire were 
of unusual significance. 

The town of Thetford, Vt., contains 
twelve hundred thoroughbred Yankees whose 
principal occupation is dairying. They sell 
their milk, which is shipped to Boston, for 
two and one-half cents per quart. The 
young people have found milking too irk- 
some and many have left for the city. 

To revive the attractiveness of pastoral 
life, William Chauncey Langdon of New 
York conceived a Pageant of Rural Prog- 
ress, in which local history was portrayed by 
several amusing scenes and the gradual im- 
provement of cattle and farm implements 
shown by contrasting exhibits. But the 
most beautiful feature of the pageant was a 
grand symbolic dance entitled the Spirit of 
Home, in which mountains, river and inter- 
vale were portrayed by groups of dancers 
selected from among one hundred well-born 
girls from all parts of the country who 
summer in the hillside camps of this health- 
ful region. Under the masterful tutorage of 
Virginia Tanner of Boston these athletic 
girls created a triumph of airy grace and 
rhythmic harmony. 

The other pageant at Peterboro, N. H., 
was primarily musical, centering around the 
late Edward MacDowell, whose former pupils 
and admirers gathered to celebrate the sec- 
ond memorial festival in his honor. What 
the name Wagner is to Bayreuth so is tkat of 
MacDowell to Peterboro. As Frau Wagner 
has been the central figure in the German, 
so is the widow of Hdward Macdowell the 
moving spirit at this American musical 
Mecca. MacDowell, tke only composer 
elected to the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, is gaining a truer recognition as 
a genius of world-wide fame. 


. 


The master’s dream of founding a retreat 
where students in all the allied fine arts 
could find expression for their talents is 
being fulfilled. At the delightful homestead 
upon the hills some of the finest tempera- 
ments are summering to gain more intimate 
acquaintance with the muses and work out 
new motifs far from the maddening vibra- 
tions of the boarding house piano. The beau- 
tiful open-air theater facing Monadnock and 
the setting sun raise the plane of inspiration 
higher than the garish footlights and con- 
fining walls of the indoor theater. Under 
the open sunlight in the depths of a pine- 
scented forest and in presence of majestic 
mountains the artist realizes that his highest 
aspirations come nearest to fulfillment. At 
these festivals the already arrived artists 
present their newest creations, for to gain 
the approval of this critical audience is to 
win some of the finest laurels in America. 

At the recent festival the orchestra and 
choral society, wearing Pilgrim costumes, 
were supported by two of the most favored 
of Mrs. MacDowell’s protégées. Miss Selina 
Bartholomew of New York, whose voice is 
of remarkable flexibility, equally at home in 
colorature or lyric singing, interpreted with 
captivating modesty and exquisite tenderness 
the popular favorite, To a Wild Rose. 

Much of MacDowell’s music is of such 
rhythmic movement that it is readily inter- 
preted by the dance. Miss Gwendolyn Val- 
entine, who plays the réle of Water in the 
Blue Bird, has made a thorough study of 
MacDowell with this purpose and has found 
charming inspiration in such compositions as 
the March Wind, Will 0’ the Wisp, Autumn 
Leaves, The Shadow and To a Water Lily. 

The pageant as an outdoor dramatic en- 
tertainment holds infinite possibilities, and 
during the next few years is bound to spread 
rapidly through the United States. 


A Vermont Pilgrimage 
The Old Rockingham Meeting House 


The last Sunday in July witnessed a 
unique pilgrimage to an abandoned meeting 
house in Vermont, which is one of New Eng- 
land’s ancient landmarks. Situated on a 
hill, and commanding a magnificent outlook, 
this time-worn edifice stands today as one 
of the best preserved examples of church 
architecture of a century and a half ago. 
The building was erected in 1787, and still 
retains its original form, both exterior and 
interior. One finds the square pews with 
seats on-all four sides, the high pulpit and 
sounding board, and the ample galleries. 

Not more than two-thirds of the “pil- 
grims” could get inside of the building, 
which seats between six and seven hundred, 

“and many gathered about the doors and 

* windows. The order of service included an 
address by the governor, John A. Mead of 
Vermont, on Vermont’s services to the Na- 
tion. “Let us not underestimate the in- 
fluence of the old New England meeting 
house in the growth and development of the 
state and of the nation,” was his closing 
admonition. : 

The sermon was preached by Rev. A. JJ. 
Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn on New Eng- 
land’s Contribution to Religion. Dr. Ly- 


man dwelt upon the spirit of our New Hng- 


land forefathers and that of the prophets of 
old.. He said, “New England’s supreme 
gifts haye been freedom and faith, reason 
and law; and these couplets assured a self- 
protecting type of democracy and a self- 
correcting type of religion.” 


The other speakers were Prof. Franklin 
A. Hooper, LL. D., of Brooklyn, and Rev. 
A. P. Pratt, Ph. D., of Bellows Falls. 

Harly in the year there was organized 
and incorporated the Rockingham ‘Town 
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Meeting House Association, whose object it 
is “to preserve the old Rockingham Meeting 
House and other buildings or monuments of 
marked historical interest in Rockingham 
and the neighboring towns, and for the pur- 
pose of commemorating important historical 
events in the settlement and growth of Rock- 
ingham and adjacent territory, for providing 
an annual pilgrimage to the old Rockingham 
Meeting House, and for the further purpose 
of encouraging love for the civic, social and 
religious principles and institutions incor- 
porated in our local, state and national 
governments.” 

Following are the officers of the associa- 
tion: President, Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, 
LL. D.; vice-presidents, Gen. Nathan G. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Josiah G. Bellows, Dr. Henry 
D. Holton, Charles W. Osgood; secretary, 
Rey. Arthur P. Pratt, Ph. D.; treasurer, 
Willis C. Belknap; librarian, Lyman S. 
Hayes. 


Summer Resort Church 
Unity 


South Ocean City, N. J., is a beautifully 
located and growing section separated from 
Ocean City proper by a six-mile trolley ride 
through unimproved Jersey waste. In the 
older settlement are Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopalian and Catholie 
churches, while religious services are held 
also in a large auditorium and on the pier. 
But in the new settlement, in the midst of 
about two hundred cottages, stands but one 
little chapel. It belongs to the original pro- 
moters, and is loaned by them to the com- 
munity, free of any consideration except that 
it be kept in repair and that Christian wor- 
ship be maintained in summer. The manage- 
ment is vested in a committee representing 
all the chief denominations. 

The services are always well attended. 
The Sunday school is a notable success. 
Women of all sects are banded together in 
a Ladies’ Aid Society. One warm evening 
recently three hundred people left the board 
walk attractions to attend a sociable. Hx- 
penses are met easily and a surplus remains 
in the treasury at the end of the season. All 
last July and August Rev. Clinton Baltzell} 
Adams of the Park Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia, filled the pulpit. He is doing 
the same this year, but in previous years 
ministers of other denominations have con- 
ducted the work. The people are happy and 
united in their devotion to the Union Chapel. 

CH BWA, 


Good books, like gentlemen, have no age 
or time.—George Dawson. 
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THE OLD ROCKINGHAM MEETING HOUSE 


The building is in the town of Rockingham, Vt., about four miles from Bellows Falls. 


Tt was 


thoroughly repaired five years ago this summer, and at that time through the interest and effort of 
Prof. FW. Hooper of Brooklyn a former resident of Rockingham, the first pilgrimage to the old 


church was made. 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Yellow journalism and private malice 
have united to give wide publicity to mis- 
leading reports concerning Rev. Percival H. 
Barker and his relations to the First Con- 
gregational Church in Maywood, Ill. The 
church was at low ebb when Mr. Barker 
was called to the pastorate three years and 
a half ago. His popular gifts as a preacher 
have increasingly attracted people to the 
church, especially on Sunday evenings. In 
trying to adapt his message to the non- 
churchgoer in a community largely made up 
of Jews, his methods have not had the full 
sympathy of some of the conservative mem- 
bers of the church. Although the work on 
the whole has been somewhat unusually 
successful, considering the conditions, he 
had declined at the beginning of the year 
to accept definite engagement beyond the 
summer vacation. In his absence from the 
parish, the false reports were given to the 
newspapers which are as unfair to the re- 
sponsible officials of the church as to the 
retiring pastor. Mr. O. J. Westcott, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, has publicly 
denied the stories circulated, characterizing 
them as without foundation in fact and evi- 
dently inspired by malice. Mr. Barker 
proved an acceptable supply in Warren 
Avenue Church, Chicago, on a recent Sun- 
day. 

* * 


* 


A party of twelve American Board work- 
ers sailed on the Bohemian: from Boston 
Aug. 12 for different stations in the Turkish 
Empire. After a furlough in this country 
Rey. William P. Clarke and family are re- 
turning to Monastir in Macedonia and Miss 
Nina Ei. Rice to Sivas. Miss Isabelle Har- 
ley and Mr, Fay HE. Livengood go to Har- 
poot, Miss Isabelle Darrow and Mr. Wal- 
ter James to Marsovan, Miss Ina Verrill, 
Miss Ida Verrill and Mr. Lewis II. Mounts 
to Aintab, Mr. J. Franklin Caudy and Mr. 
Paul KE. Nilson to Tarsus. A farewell serv- 
ice was held at the American Board Rooms 
the day before the sailing. ° 


x * 
* 


Among the various services held by the 
Free Churches of England in connection with 
the coronation of George V., one of the most 


unusual was a tree planting in front of . 


Brierly Green Church, near Manchester, “in 
commemoration of the coronation of His 
Majesty and in loving memory of the found- 
ers of Brierly Green Church.” This Congre- 
gational church is one of nine under the care 


of the Manchester, Salford and District Con- ° 


gregational Lay-Preacher’s Association’ Its 
president, Mr. Samuel Heath of Manchester, 
has not only preached regularly on the cir- 
cuit for over forty years, but has given lib- 
erally of his private means to make these 
places of nonconformist worship, as worthy 
and beautiful as possible. The association 
(spite of English usage) has ceased to call 
its places of worship chapels. The assump- 
tion of.the name “Churches” has been accom- 
panied by the expenditure of large sums of 
money during the past few years to improve 
and beautify this group of buildings where 
the services are regularly conducted by lay- 
men. 

Brierly Green Church is one of the most 
picturesque places of worship in England. 
The completion of the renovation of the in- 
terior was followed by the ceremony of the 
Coronation Tree Planting. Mr. G. N. Ford, 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales presided:and a dedi- 
ecatory prayer was offered by Mr. Samuel 
Heath. The setting out of four holly trees 
by young ladies, descendants of the founders, 
was accompanied by the singing of “God 


Save the King,” and original stanzas appro- 
priate to the tree planting. 

The work of the Manchester Lay-Preachers 
Association and of other like it in England is 
worthy of careful study as a suggestion for 
improvement in rural work in America by a 
larger use of the undeveloped resources of a 
lay ministry. 

* * 


* 


The closing of Rev. W. W. Willard’s five 
and one-half year’s pastorate of the New 
England Chureh, Aurora, [ll., July 80, was 
accompanied by abundant expressions of es- 
teem from church and community. He is 
recognized as one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly preachers in the Illinois fellow- 
ship. His hold upon the young people and 
the plain people of the parish is as marked 
an achievement as his leadership in ad- 
vaneed thought among his fellow-ministers. 
The appreciation of the community was 
expressed in a Jarge reception with addresses 
from various religious leaders. The fare- 
wells of the church circle to Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard were accompanied by the gift of a 
choice set of silver. Mr. Willard is to 
spend the: early autumn in New Wngland, 
preaching in Rockville, Ct., to the church 
which has just surrendered Rev. C. E. 
McKinley to enter the Illinois fellowship as 
leader of Central Church, Galesburg. 

i * me 


. ’ * 


A new phase of the Congregational Uni- 
versity Chureh campaign in Illinois is the 
proposal of the special committee of the 
Illinois Conference to put the enterprise 
under the definite direction of the recently 
elected Board of Conference Trustees. As 
the special object of the proposed church ad- 
joining the campus of the State University 
is to serve a transitory constituency from 
the state at large, rather than a group of 


-permanent residents, the opinion is growing 


that the title to the property should be 


_vested in the twenty-seven trustees of the 


Illinois Congregational Conference rather 
than in the trustees of the local church. The 
enterprise is a test of denominational soli- 
darity. Last year’s appeals to prominent in- 
dividuals in the churches of Illinois have 
brought small returns. The assumption of 
the burden of responsibility by the represen- 
tatives of the United Congregational 
Churches of Illinois is now regarded indis- 


*pensable to the success of the enterprise. 


The University Committee desire that the 


._Board of Conference Trustees should be 


behind the call of a university pastor. If 
this is secured, a strong man is likely to be 
located in Urbana early in the coming aca- 


‘demic year. 


Personalia 


The vacancy on the staff of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions caused by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Lucia Witherbee, the secretary 
of Young People’s work has been filled by 
the choice of Miss Mary Preston, New Eng- 
land secretary of Vacation Bible Schools. 
She is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College, 
1910; her home is in Wakefield, Mass., and 
has just closed a busy and successful season 
in charge of the Boston Vacation Bible 
Schools, 


Dr. W. W. Adams, for nearly fifty years 
pastor of First Church, Fall River, Mass., 
celebrated on Aug. 15 his eightieth birthday. 
He is active and vigorous and still carries 
his full share of the care of his church, 
though for the past few years he has had 
as an assistant pastor Rev. W. L. Sperry, 
who has relieved him of some of the more 
exacting duties and has shared the pulpit 


i Cn Hh, 
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In recognition of his birthday ae 
friends in the church sent to him, at his 


work. 


summer home in Vermont, a check for 
$1,000. ; ’ 


Dr. S. G. Smith of St. Paul, who is 
spending the summer in England, was one 
of the three American guests of the mayor 
and the city of Southampton on its first an- 
nual Pilgrim Day, Aug. 15. The celebration 
was timed to coincide exactly with the 291st 
anniversary of the departure of the May- 
flower from Southampton. That city is evi- 


- dently waking up to the fact that it can 


with Plymouth, further down the 
the traditions and inspirations that 
gather about the sailing of the Pilgrim 
fathers. It is soon to erect a memorial to 
them, and this Pilgrim Day will hereafter 
become an annual festival, taking place on 
the 15th of August. Congregational travelers 
will do well in future years to take note 
of this midsummer festival. 


share 
coast, 


Massachusetts suffers a decided loss in the 
retirement of Chief Justice Knowlton of 
the state Supreme Court. In the legal fra- 
ternity he has achieved distinction as a 
learned, able, industrious and conscientious 
judge. After thirty years of continuous 
service upon the bench he has resigned be- 
cause of failing eyesight. He is unwilling 
to continue to hold a position in which he 
cannot do his full share of the work that 
has to be done. Although in his seventy- 
third year he seems to have. the plysical 
vigor of a man in middle life. From 1881 
to 1887 he was a justice of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court; then he was promoted 
to the Supreme Court, and since the pro- 
motion of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
the United States Supreme Court in 1902 
Justice Knowlton has presided over the 
highest court of the commonwealth. 


Thirty-one Chalmerses are attending the 
Hyannisport union church down on the 
South Shore these summer Sundays. What 
other congregation, large or small, can show 
so many persons of the same name and so 
closely related to one another? They rep- 
resent the parent stock and the fruitful 
branches of a family well known in Congre- 
gational circles east and west. 
four brothers are ministers, Andrew B., at 
Worcester, Mass., James.at Fitchburg and 
Thomas at Manchester, N. H. And they 
are all blessed with an exceptional number 
of children, whose churchgoing proclivities 
are not confined to the winter months. We 
should think it would pay almost any church 
at the seaside or mountains to bid for the 
Chalmerses when on their vacation. Per- 
haps this suggestion, however, comes too 
late, for we understand that they have re- 
cently built houses in close proximity at 
Hyannisport on a street which they have 
christened Divinity Avenue. 


Prof. James Stalker of Aberdeen in addi- 
tion to giving a very acceptable course of 
lectures at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Vancouver this summer, has 
been the recipient of courtesies at the hands 
of various organizations. The Canadian 


Club of the city tendered him a luncheon © 


recently where he addressed a large com- 
pany, including a number of United States 
naval officers, members of parliament, and 


our council general, on the psalms of David — 


and the songs of Robert Burns. The Doc- 
tor is a good story-teller, and before pro- 
ceeding to the more substantial part of his 
lecture, related this amusing incident: 

“A Scotsman dying in an American hos- 
pital expressed a strong wish to hear the 
bagpipes once again before he passed away. 
Far and near they sought for a piper, and 
having found one at last they made him per- 
form daily on the grass outside ‘the patient's 
room, To the astonishment of everybody, 


Three of the 
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Summer supply Snapshots 
Dr. Goodell at Roxbury, Mass. 


‘So many churches haye fallen into the 
habit of taking a vacation during the sum- 
mer that it is quite refreshing to strike one 
in which a special attempt is being made to 
promote the Kingdom while the pastor is 
away. In Roxbury, Mass., Dudley Street 
Baptist Church is doing just that. The sum- 
mer supplies have been men of national repu- 
tation of various denominations, preachers 
of the evangelical type being chosen. 

Last Sunday the pulpit was supplied by 
Rey. Dr. Charles L. Goodell of New York, 
one of the strongest men in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 

The Dudley Street Church stands upon a 
corner near the Boston Elevated Railway ter- 
minal, and thousands pass that corner upon 
the cars. <All who do so see great white 
boards upon which notice is given of the 
services and the summer supply preachers. 
People from far and near accept the invita- 
tion of the church with the big signs and 
the open doors and fill it to overflowing. 

Rey. C. L. Page, the assistant pastor, 
stood in the ‘vestibule last Sunday and 
greeted all whom he could reach with a 
hand-grasp and a word of welcome, to which 
he often added, ‘‘Hope you’ll have a good 
time; but you must carry it to somebody 
else.” 

The service was after the informal con- 
gregational type and the heartiness of the 
responses and the singing of the hymns 
showed that hundreds of people were glad to 
worship in the Lord’s house on a pleasant 
Sunday in August. Dr. Goodell is a hearty, 
plain-spoken, energetic man with a message. 
He comes straight to the point and wastes 
no time in studied rhetorical effort. He 
seems bent on trying to help men to live in 
the best and most useful way. He is prac- 
tical. He is a strong and effective speaker if 
not a finely finished orator. He preaches 
without notes. ; 

His text was Matt. 5: 41, ‘‘And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.” His subject was the Second Mile. 
He spoke of the benefit of life’s compulsions 
and said that people do not grow good or 
wise or great by following the path of least 
resistance. ‘The philosophy of the first mile 
is the philosophy of duty; the song of the 
second mile is the song of love. Dr. Goodell 
said he had forgotten most of the things he 
learned in college, but he remembered the 
men whose inspiration and example taught 
him to go the second mile. 

He criticized labor unions because they 
teach men a low standard of duty. This kills 
self-respect. “Do what you can do,” he 
said, ‘but do it with the spirit that would 
do more if you could.” For employers he 
had a similar message: ‘Do the thing re- 
quired of you and do a little more.” Great 
men succeed not so much by genius as by 
hard work. We must understand the prin- 
ciple of the second mile or we shall fail to 
comprehend the gospel. When you go over 
into the second mile you will find the foot- 


prints of Jesus and that is the only place |, 


-where you will find them. He goes with us 
there. 

Speaking briefly to the Page Men’s Bible 
class, later, Dr. Goodell said that there is 
too much criticism of the Bible. We need a 
few first-class convictions. It is a pity to 
spend so much time in critical study of the 
_ Bible that we get no time to practice it. He 
said that when the church has been most 
dogmatic and dominant it has been most 
powerful; when it has been most critical it 
_has accomplished least. The signs of the 
times are good. 


The colleges of America have helped to 
train leaders for other nations as, for in- 
stance, the Chinese and Japanese. Now 
there are more than twenty Boers from 
South Africa in Cornell, Iowa and Wiscon- 
‘sin Universities, most of them secking a 
practical scientific training. 


How a Mother | 
Brought Her Daughter 
To Disgrace 


She was a careful mother, too, or believed she 
was: of good family and social position, and 
the girl was what we call “a nice girl.” Yet, 
the mother awoke one morning amazed to 
find “her girl” in jail and disgraced. ‘The girl 


was as astonished as was the mother. 


And the author says, who tells the story: 


“Thousands of mothers are doing exactly for 
their girls what this mother did, only they 
don’t know it.” But they should know it, 
and it will surprise many a mother to read 
how she zs doing it. 


It is a graphic story, true to life, forcibly 
told, and with a ring in it that strikes no un- 
certain sound. 


Read it in the September Lapirs’ Home 
JouRNAL. 


15 Cents Everywhere 


How Can I Make a Cat 
Stretch Itself 
On the Stage Every Night? 


That is what puzzled David Belasco. He 
wanted to give a domestic touch to a play: 
If he could only get a cat to come on the stage 
at a particular point in the play, stretch itself 
and lap a saucer of milk. But how to make 
a cat stretch every night at a given time? He 
puzzled over it for days. ‘Then an ingenious 
idea struck him, and every night for 400 nights 
he made a cat stretch. It made the success of 
the play. Read how he did it. You never 
would have thought it possible. 


“Little things like that have made my plays successful,” 
says Mr. Belasco. Then he tells of the “little things,” 
all inanarticle, “Why I Believe in the Little Things.” 
It is a picture “behind the scenes’ —but it is more. 


It is in the September Laprzs’ Home Journat. 


15 Cents Everywhere 
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Mt. Hermon School of 
Missions 


The Summer School of Missions at Mt. 
Hermon, in the California Santa Cruz 
Mountains, was held July 13-19, the dedi- 
eation of the new Federate Missions Build- 
ing was among the events. Mrs. D. B. 
Wells of Chicago, so widely known in East- 
ern summer schools, led the study-classes 
in the two new text-books, ‘““The Conserva- 
tion of National Ideals,’’ and Robert Speer’s 
“Light of the World.” Mrs. Wells also had 
the Bible study time, her general subject 
being Growth. On Young People’s evening 
a beautiful pageant of missions, “From 
Darkness to Light,’ was given in the audi- 
torium under the direction of Miss *Edith 
Parsons of Saratoga. 

Among Congregationalists present were 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins of Oakland, Miss Laura 
Richards of Saratoga, Mrs. E. R. Wagner 
of San Jose, who conducted the Methods 
in Young People’s Work one day, and 
whose daughter, Miss Elizabeth, was pres- 
ent to tell us of the young people’s mission 
study class, “Adelante,” in San Jose. 

Miss Susan Searle, president of the Con- 
gregational Girls’ College at Kobe, Japan, 
told of the jubilee last fall in Tokio, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Japan. One 
day of the six days of the Jubilee was 
Woman’s Day, with Japanese women and 
missionaries on the platform. There are 
80,000 Christians in Japan, but Buddhism 
is not dead. Out of a class of fifty or sixty 
girls at Kobe College, not one had ever 
heard of Christ before coming there. Miss 
Searle could look out her window in Kobe 
any morning, and see her next door neigh- 
bor worshiping the sun. 

Perhaps one of the subjects that come 
nearest to Californians is that of immigra- 


GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why not strive 
to get all the power we can. That is only 
possible by use of skillfully selected food 
that exactly fits the requirements of the 
body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire, and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“Wrom not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered grievy- 
ously for a long time from stomach trou- 
bles,” writes a lady from a little town in 
Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat would 

' stay on my stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heartburn and filled my stomach with gas. 
I got thinner and thinner until I literally 
became a living skeleton, and in time was 
compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect from the very beginning that I have 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
burn, the inflated feeling which gave me so 
much pain disappeared. My weight gradu- 
ally increased from 98 to 116 pounds, my 
figure rounded out, my strength came back, 
and I am now able to do my housework and 
enjoy it. Grape-Nuts food did it.’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some 
facts about food. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


° nil . a.” 


tion. Miss C. L. Pierson, a Methodist 
deaconess, told-us interesting items concern- 
ing her work among the immigrants on An- 
gel Island, California. This work corre- 
sponds to the work on Bllis Island in the 
East, but here is largely Oriental. The 
government has a good building on Angel 
Island, and the immigrants 
kindly. Many of the Japanese women are 
“picture brides.” After the identification of 


the pictures to whom these Japanese women | 
have been married in Japan, or after per- | 


haps a hospital experience here, these Japa- 
nese brides and bridegrooms are escorted to 


San Francisco by an officer, who sees that | 


the marriages are legally solemnized, before 


the couples are allowed to scatter over the | 


state. 


One of the saddest things in connection | 
with the work is the deportation of Chinese | 


women, because’ they are sent to Hong 


Kong where the slave dealers who sent them | 
to America will soon meet them and take | 


them straight back to the old, dreadful life. 


Do Christian people realize what is hap- | 
Miss Pierson has tried in vain to | 


pening? 
find any one at Hong Kong who will meet 
these deported Chinese women and save 
them from the slave dealers. If any one of 
the readers of The Congregationalist has a 
friend in Hong Kong, will not he or she 
write to that friend and see if something 
cannot be done for these poor women de- 
ported from the United States? 
Mary BH. BAmrorp. 


Nebraska Epworth Assembly 


The Epworth Assembly with its white city 
of several thousand tenters at Lincoln, Neb., 
came to a close Aug. 10 after a nine days’ 
program with two simultaneous meetings, 
one in the Auditorium and one in Epworth 
Hall mornings, afternoons and evenings. 
It was a great Methodist assembly with 
many representatives from other denomina- 
tions. Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
and Baptists had their respective headquar- 
ter tents and distributed their literature as 
it was called for. 

The Sunday school normal work was this 
year conducted by Mrs. Antoinette Aber- 
nethy Lamereaux of Chicago, and the evan- 
gelistie preacher was Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The afternoon and evening programs 
were devoted to popular lectures and en- 
tertainments from J. Alden Loring, 
naturalist with the Roosevelt Expedition, 
to Frank R. -Robinson, traveler, with his 
stereopticon lecture on Oberammergau. J. 
H. Balmer, with his Kaffir boy singers 
from Africa, and Captain Crane, with a 
company of Ojibway Indians from Canada, 
added variety to the program, while the 
song recital of David Bispham of New 
York, was probably the best appreciated. 

We noticed that the afternoon and even- 
ing sessions given to popular programs 
were attended by from six to ten thousand 
people, while the evangelical services, with 
the strong and spiritual preaching of Bishop 
Berry did not attract one-third that num- 
ber. Is this a symptom of the times? 

The Assembly as a whole is a mighty 
force in the upbuilding of Nebraska Meth- 
odism, and it is very apparent the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church is not devoting very much 
time to its illustrious past, but a good deal 
of time to future conquest. A pretty good 
pointer for the Congregationalists of the 
land who may well spend less time in coun- 
sel over the organic union of the churches 
and more time on the firing line. 

M, A. B. 


All creation cannot tell as much of God 
as was told in the simple fact that he was 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
Reuen Thomas. 
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MUFFINS 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour are simply delicious. Have 
you tried them? 7 

Ask your Grocer for Franklin 


Mills Entire Wheat Flour. If he 
does not have it, write us giving 
his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

We will send you free our 
Franklin Cook Book, also the 
Prize Receipt for Raisin Bread. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no {Ipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. | 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, | 


TORONTO CANADA 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE 


By GEORGE A. GORDON 


The author’s deepest convictions concerning 
Jesus Christ 


Bound in boards of blue onyx, with tinted end leaves 
and graceful borders enclosing each page. 


Price 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty conte each cd 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Boston Clergyman, graduate of Yale Divini 
School is seeking a parish. Address Rev. George te 
thony Hall, 390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—A Stereopticon. Any one wishing to 
dispose of a good stereopticon in good working con on 


may hear of a possible purchaser by addressing Stereo, 
Truro, Mass. 


Boy (16, Protestant) neat, capable, willing, desires 
an opportunity to work for his board and to to high 
school. Address F. S. M., care of The Congregationalist, 
33, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted a middle-aged woman as housekeeper for an 
elderly couple in Mt..Vernon,N.H. A good home for 
the right person. Address W. P. Marden, Room 230, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a single man to be pastor of Congregational 
church in Adirondack village. Salary $500 at Depin- 
ning. Beautiful country. Answer Box No. 340, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


ears old, as 


Wanted, rene woman 25 to 30 
Sunday school worker and church visitor. Must be a per- 
s80n who knows what to do, and how to getit done. Ad- 


dress A. B.,3 Fair Oak Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for - 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Mother’s Helper for light housework amd some 
care of baby and little girl five years old. Pleasant 
country plaice, 17 miles from Boston, near station. High 
school girl to work for board—or board and clothes would 
be considered. Address Box 14, Wayland, Mass. 


A Leading Cougregsean Church in a large 
city in the Middle West is seeking a choir-master and 
organist. A man who has had experience in tra’! 


| boy’s voices and capable of taking entire charge of male 


choirneeded. Sen all particolars aaa . ¥.C.L. 
t 


care The Congregationalist, 34, Boston, Mass. 


Good Books Mission, 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in order 
can be made very useful. Mall or sbip paid. Send 
for Jeafiet and particulars about * Book ”* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Ideal Farm for Summer Home. 
10 tillage, balance woodland; ow af 


- 
: 
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Lynching in Pennsylvania 


An unutterably dark and !oathsome crime, 
such as had never before been committed in 
the state, has now cast the shadow of shame 
and sorrow over Pennsylvania. ‘The scene 
of this atrocity was Coatesville, a town of 
some 11,000 people, in Chester County, 
within fifty miles of Philadelphia. 

~The details of this savagery are too loath- 
some to inflict upon our readers. It is 
enough that a frenzied mob has committed 
the crime of lynching in its most awful form 
of burning, and with an, unusual degree of 
brutality. There are several features of the 
fearful occurrence that seem particularly 
humiliating and fraught with social peril. 

First, the crime of the negro was not that 
against womanhood, so widely given as the 
excuse for the brutalities of lynch law. 
Again, it is difficult to see any unusually 
aggravating circumstances connected with 
the victim’s crime. An officer of the law 
was shot in the attempt to make an arrest. 
The circumstance that the officer as a man 
was popular and a favorite in the com- 
munity doubtless bears on the cause of the 
lynching, but it does not reveal unusual 
brutality in the act of the offender. 

The victim, under the influence of liquor, 
shooting into the air, led to the attempted 
arrest. In the attempt the.negro shot the 
officer of the law. It was a dreadful thing, 
and the perpetrator must indeed have stood 
responsible before the law for his crime. 
But is the city of Coatesville going to hold 
the shooting of an officer of the law in the 
attempt to arrest a drunk, a thing that not 
infrequently occurs, an offense to justify 
such a horror as this community crime, and 
while continuing to license numerous saloons 
in its precincts, sanction in vengeance for a 
common result of drink, a worse violation of 
civic righteousness? 

Still again, in this case the excuse cf the 
law’s delay does not apply. The victim was 
already in the clutches of the law, chained 
to the hospital cot on which he was carried 
to his doom. There is no room for doubt 
but that legal and adequete punishment 
would have been inevitable and swift. 

Another fact is that the lynching took 
place in open day, and that the Sabbath, and 
with hundreds if not thousands of people as 
witnesses, apparently with no serious effort 
on anybody’s part to stop the public murder. 
Members of various congregations coming 
forth from worship mingled with the throng 
that followed the leaders to the place of 
death. Yet no record is given of any stren- 
uous effort at rescue. ‘i 

Added reproach accrues to the community 
from the fact of inaction on the part of the 
local officers of the law. Chief of Police 
‘Umstead is charged with not attending to his 
duties, and even with “purposely disappear- 
ing’’ from the scene of approaching violence. 
It is stated that “Umstead acknowledged he 
had been a witness to a portion of the burn- 
ing,” but “saw it was impossible for a few 
men to stem the mob spirit.” 

A still sadder thing to be recorded is the 
apparent utter lack of any sense of the 
shame of which they have been guilty on the 
part of the citizens of Coatesville. Thou- 
sands there must be in the city who grieve 

and hang their heads. But the attitude of 
the street crowds since the crime is rather 
one of brazen defiance of authority and jus- 
tification of their shame. : 

The intimation is published that promi- 

nent men in the town are implicated, and 
that riotous mobs will resist the arrest of 


‘the guilty parties. 


Gratifying is the declaration of Governor 
» Tener, not only of his grief at the crime that 
has stained the good name of the state, but 
that the law will be vigorously enforced, and 
the guilty parties punished. In ‘ine with this 
is the statement of District Attorney Gaw- 


thrope: “The men who have brought this 
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shame upon the fair name of Pennsylvania 
will be punished to the fullest extent of the 
law. They are known and they will be made 
to suffer for their sins.” 

Such a civic tragedy as this may well give 
us the pause. How deep go the influences of 
public schools, churches and civilization, that 
the restraints of reason and the fear of gov- 
ernment are so easily thrown off? What 
moral and religious defects, and what un- 
toward conditions of life in the midst of 
wealth and apparent culture, explain or 
make possible the occurrence that does gross- 
est violence to every instinct of civilized 
man? Who is wise enough to answer? 

; APES 


Boston’s Vacation Bible 
Schools 


The closing exercises of the Boston Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools for the summer of 
1911 were held Aug. 17 in the Dudley Street 
Baptist Church, which was decorated with 
articles made by the school children and 
was well filled with the representatives of 
Boston’s nine schools and with interested 
older persons. 

A program modeled somewhat after that 
followed daily in the schools was rendered. 
It included remarks. by Rev. Robert G. 
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Boville of New York, the originator and 
national director of the schools, a typical 
Bible story as told in the schools, exercises 
by the various schools, many songs and the 
Flag Salute to the singing of America. 
The vacation schools originated ten years 
ago in an effort to utilize three sources of 
unused energy—idle children from the 
streets, students free from college duties, 


and church buildings vacant throughout 
the week. In 1901 five schools were 
opened in New York. This year 105 


schools have been carried on in seventeen 
cities and plans have already been made for 
a larger number next year. 

The work in Boston began with five 
schools in 1908. The nine schools this year 
have had an average daily attendance of 672 
and have been carried on by a total teaching 
force of thirty-two college meh and women, 
The enthusiasm in the singing and the excel- 
lence of the industrial work on exhibition 
testified to the success attained in six rhort 
weeks. 

The schools are based upon fundamental 
religious ideals but are entirely free from 
sectarianism or propagandism. They are 
maintained by voluntary contributions from 
churches, societies, individuals and to a nota- 
ble extent by schools and colleges. Welles- 
ley, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges each 
supported a school in Boston this summer. 


eee 


leave it. 


center of the roll. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. 
Elastic, heat-proof, durable. Use it for 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Seattle 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
London, England 
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> WHAT! They Need 
— Painting Again? 
Lets Buy 


ROOFING 


It Needs No Painting 
MATITE has a real mineral surface; it needs no 
paint to protect it. 


hail, Amatite takes care of itself. ( \ 
coddling ; there is no maintenance cost. You lay it and 


In rain andsun and snow and 
It needs no 


The mineral surface is durable, permanent, absolutely 
weatherproof, unaffected by climate, insoluble in water, - 
not injured by smoke. 

Amatite is easy to lay. No skilled labor is required. 
You simply unroll it on the roof, and nail it down with 
nails which we supply to you. t 
adhesive cement which we also supply free packed in the 


Cement the laps with the 


Amatite costs no more than the kind of roofings that 
require constant painting. You get twice as much weight 
of roofing for your money as you do with other roofings. 

Sample free on request. 


Address nearest office. 


Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid and Cow Spray 


Sprayed on cattle it keeps the flies 
away and the cows thus protected pro- 
ducemore milk Sprayedinthe hen house 
regularly Creonoid will kill disease germs, 
repel insects, suppress odors and prevent 
the spread of contagion. 


Cleveland 
New Orleans 
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Getting Together in 
Wisconsin 


Three country churches in Grant County, 
Wis., located five miles apart and six miles 
from any village, met this summer in a cen- 
tral grove for an all-day service and a pic- 
nic dinner. Secretary Carter and H. A. 
Miner of Madison conducted the services. 
Besides two sermons a conference was held 
to consider the religious needs of the com- 
munity. It was decided that a parsonage 
was needed located centrally and a pastor 
and wife to occupy the same, who should 
enter upon their work with the idea of per- 
manency, the pastor to make a study of the 
community and lead in such efforts as shall 
unite the people in various lines of work 
for the social, educational and religious up- 
lift of the people. 

Another similar gathering was held with 
a country church but three years old, located 
in Waushara County, seventy-five miles 
north of Madison and seven miles from any 
village. Four years ago it was a godless 
community, hunting, fishing and visiting be- 
ing the chief Sunday occupation. Today 
under the efficient lead of the pastor, Rey. 
A. H. Smith, a church of near fifty has been 
gathered and a house of worship erected that 
has become a religious community center. 

Once a year a two days’ rally is held for 


Just a Reminder 


that for pimples, blackheads and other 

blemishes of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur 

Soap is the best remedy. It’s a fine 

toilet soap and cures skin diseases. 
Sold by all druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
In spite of the absence of Dr. Shepard from the Hos- 

pital, and the loss of two months due to the severe 


winter, major operations have numbered 353, with only 
two deaths due to operation, and minor operations 500. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
Interdenominational. 
Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in_ the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Se by voluntary gifts. 
ne ee ter and porn pe pha relative to 
rk in any part o e countr. 
sent to the New England Office. sales 


WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


National. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evan elical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the ental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations the United Statees and 17 in 
edt ae ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuHerson Hunrnr, Secretary. 


Send donations to Crarmnce C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Misstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, cogs 
Miss 8. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


WoMAN’s SraMAN’s Fripnp Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. EB. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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the entire community. Sunday an all-day 
service began with a sermon followed by a 
picnic dinner, served in a grove, a long 
table with a snow white cloth loaded with 
the best of the season at which near 100 sat 
and chatted together, followed by a children’s 
service, with songs and recitations led by 
a committee of ladies that would do credit 
to any church community, and then in the 
evening another service led by Sec. O. L. 
Robinson of the state Sunday School Mis- 
sionary department, crowned the day. Mon- 
day was decidedly a festival day for the 
people at which a dinner, ice cream and 
speeches were served for young and old; 
thus a sort of wholesale, cheer up, brother- 
hood feeling smoothing down the rough 
places, is experienced, and then all go home 
with a new sense of the value of Christian 
neighborliness which has been called into 
exercise and a strengthening of the tie of 
Christian fellowship so essential to suc- 
cess in the life of any church. 

It takes time and effort to cultivate and 
keep bright the social lifé of any commu- 
nity, but it pays for a church to do it. It 
is an important agency for the building of 
the Kingdom, a function no church should 
overlook. 


Organists Seek to Co-operate 


The National Convention of Organists at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., devoted a session to 
problems between the organist and the clergy. 
The leading paper on the High Calling of the 
Organist and His Relations with the Minis- 
ter was read by Orwin Allison Morse of 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Io. The 
spirit of fairness with which he considered 
both sides of the question elicited enthusias- 
tie commendation and inspired a discussion 
which was participated in by organists and 
ministers alike. 

The paper by Grant Colfax Tullar on the 
Mission of the Gospel Hymn was an eloquent 
plea in its favor, and provoked a heated dis- 
cussion. The replies on behalf of the or- 
ganists by Charles T. Ives and Mark An- 
drews show both a reasonable agreement and 
an irreparable disagreement. That the gos- 
pel hymn with its ‘“‘message” can be made 
very efficacious is agreed by all, but to couple 
words of profound meaning to music sugges- 
tive of the bar-room or the dance hall through 
suggestive rythm and harmonies, is produc- 
tive of far greater harm than good, is the 
contention of the organist. 

The old chorales of the Moravian Church, 
which were dealt with by Dr. William A. 
Wolf of Lancaster, when played in illustra- 
tion of his address, represented the ideal of 
the organist for purity of musical thought 
and directness and strength in its presenta- 
tion. It was the experience of a number of 
the organists whose congregations had once 
become accustomed to such a grade of con- 
gregational music, that nothing could induce 
them to take up with musical trivialities even 
though coupled with words of great gospel 
value. 

In all this discussion the organist is en- 
deavoring to use all his influence for better- 
ment along the same lines that the conscien- 
tious minister is working. 


Is not every genius an impossibility till he 
appear? Why do we call him new and orig- 


| inal, if we saw where his marble was lying, 
| and what fabric he could rear from it? It 


is not the dark place that hinders, but the 
dim eye. A Scottish peasant’s life was the 
meanest and rudest of all lives, till Burns 


‘became a poet in it, and a poet of it; found 
| it a man’s life, and therefore significant to 


men.—F'rom Carlyle’s Hssay on Burns, 


Sour StomMAcH is quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. Ca House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchas Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THr CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socixry, Fourth Ave. and Tw 
New York, N. Y. Rev. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department ; 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whem checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THr AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Conse ouse. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrnry. Aids in ices ehurches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles : 


Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles HE. Hope, Treasurer. 105 
Past 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Bundiey: San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Society (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle Xt., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SociETy, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick H. he Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D.D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and uisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. 8. & Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Typ CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. uests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SepAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery, incor- 
porated President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. uests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (incospees ea). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment_and support of Dvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sund: 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BE. esr as.; Fred 
Norton, Sec., 4832 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Biographical 
WILLIAM FISHER MARKWICK 


Rey. William Fisher Markwick, D.D., 
died early Saturday morning, Aug. 12, at 
the home of his wife’s parents in thasoaia’ 
Ct. ; 

Dr. Markwick was born near Birmiagham, 
‘England, in 1848, and after graduating from 
Oxford University came to this country and 


_ took the’ degree of D.D. at Yale- Divinity 


School. — a 2 

For a number of years he was a Methodist, 
and had charge of churches in Meriden, 
Yalesyille and Madison, Ct.. In 1890 he 
was sent as a supply to the First Congre- 
gational Church in Ansonia. He accepted, 
and spent sixteen years of active ministry 
there. In the interest of this church he 
was a diligent worker; his sermons gave 
evidence of unusual powers of analysis and 
thoughtfulness, as well as a keen knowl- 
edge of human nature, and they were deliy- 
ered with telling effect. He was a citizen 
of worth to the community, remarkably in- 
terested in its affairs of government, thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of its various 
charitable and educational institutions, and, 
in every way, a man of affairs. 

After leaving Ansonia he went to the 
First Congregational Church in Worthing- 
ton, Mass., and from there to the principal- 
ship of the Ballard Normal School, Macon, 
Ga. While in Macon he suffered a shock 
of paralysis which caused him to give up 
his work and return to Ansonia. His health 
seemed to improve, but a few days ago he 
experienced another shock and failed rapidly. 

His death brings sorrow to a large circle 
of relatives and friends throughout this 
country and HEngland. 


REY. WILLIAM CURTIS STILES, D. D. 


Dr. W. C. Stiles who died, Aug. 15, in a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., hospital, was well and 
widely known as clergyman and writer. He 
was born in Stoneham, Me’, June 14, 1851, 
was ordained in the Universalist ministry, 
but became a Congregationalist shortly after- 
ward. He held pastorates in St. Louis, Mo., 
Pittsfield, N. H., Jackson, Mich., and Ston- 
ington, Ct. He was on the editorial staff of 
the Standard Dictionary and an associate 
editor of the Homiletic Review, and was 
the author of a number of books. 


\ 


A typical Scotchman and a noble and in- 
fluential Christian was Rev. George Robson, 
D.D., who died Aug. 2 in Edinburgh at the 
age of sixty-nine. Wor the last twenty-five 
years he has been prominent in missionary 
circles, as editor first of the publication of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and since 
its union with the Free Church as the moy- 
ing spirit of the missionary publications of 
the united body. He had filled important 


 pastorates and had served as moderator, and 
his genial presence and executive capacity 


and warm spiritual life combined to make 
him a real power in Scottish church life. 
He was chairman of the business committee 
at the Hdinburgh Missionary Conference, 
and kept his firm hand on proceedings from 
start to finish. Three of his children now 


represent him in the missionary service. 


\ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


_ LaymMnn’s MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Mt. Gretna, 


Pa,. Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 
BIBL® Srupy Coursgs anD SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


'NaTionaL CoNnvENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Workmrs amone THH COLORED PxOPLE, 
New. Ae eupes Sept. 20-24. 


_ MINISTERS’ ‘UNION MEETING, eee Hall, 


_ Tremont Temple, Aug. 28, 10.30 a.m 
invited. 


All 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD: 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BaLcoM, Frep’K A., Georgetown, Ct., 
roe. Accepts. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Noyps O., Plymouth, Wichita, 
Kkan., to Rochester, N. Y. Accepts, to begin 
Sept. 15. 

BartLey, WM. T., Bethlehem, N. H., to First, 
Hadley, Mass. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 
TWICHELL, Jos. H., Hartford, Ct., to Milford, 

N. H. Accepts. 


to Mon- 


TYLER, W. F., Northfield, Mass., to Morrisville, 
N. Y. Aecepts, to begin Sept. 1. 
WARREN, WM. F., Peabody, Mass., to Lanes- 


ville, Gloucester. Accepts. 


Resignations 


BARTHOLOMEW, Noyes O., Plymouth, Wichita, 
Kan., to take effect Sept. 5. 

INGALLS, Epmonp C., Colchester, Ct., to take 
effect Oct. 15, after a pastorate of sixteen | 
years. 

Prart, NarH’t M., Plymouth, Cleveland O., to | 
,take effect Oct. 1. after five years’ service. 

Warp, HiraM Q., Center, St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 


go into business. ‘ 


Resolutions 


Whereas, Bethany Church of Randolph, Vt., 
by the death of Jasper H. Lamson, has lost 
a true and loyal member, and we, the Church | 
Committee of Bethany Church, have lost and 
do mourn an esteemed and efficient associate, 


and ; ; 

Whereas, the long and faithful service of 
Jasper H. Lamson, in the cause of Christ and 
his church, is entitled to record and memo- 
rial from Bethany Church; 

Therefore be it resolved, That Bethany 
Church does hereby recognize and testify that 
through a long and active life Mr. Lamson 
has been a devoted follower of the faith, ever 
following the path of duty revealed to him by | 
his conscience ; 

That in the foundation of Bethany Church | 
Mr. Lamson showed a broad, progressive and | 
Christian spirit, which leads us to eherish his 
memory and example ; 

That the church deplores the loss of a | 
brother who has ever been kind of heart and 
capable in action in all his relations towards 
our church and its members; | 

That copies of the foregoing resolutions be 
sent to the members of the bereaved family 
and to The Congregationalist, and that these 
resolutions be spread upon the records of | 
Bethany Church. | 

Bethany Church, by 
EmMotrr A. THOMAS 
Marcu M. WILSON 
Ernust G. HAM 
for the Church Committee. 


2 
Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line., The | 
money should be sent with the notice. 


McINTIRB—In Hartford, Ct. Aug. 8, Jennie 
A., aged 80 yrs., widow of Rev. OE Ca) 
McIntire, and much endeared to the people | 
of his two long pastorates at Rockport, 
Mass., and Pittsford, Vt. 
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Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dys-pep-lets 


10c., 50c. or $1. 


Sugar-coated tablets. 
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Handsome New Fall Models 
For Women 


in either black 3, ) 
brown, button styles, 
new slant top model, 


SUEDE 
B 0 OTS, rae eb ak ; regu- 


Black, gun metal or 
. inet saatisvatee ¢ 3:00 
regular sizes, at .... ) 
.00 


blucher ,AtoD widths; 
K Black vici kid, button 
EDS or lace styles, with ( 3 


BOOTS medium, broad _ toe } 
(e 


00 


+ 3.00 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


A to E widths, at 
(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and ¢old water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up 

Dining Room and Caté First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown bu, 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


— |] Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiductary Capacitios 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


Recent ‘Reli 


sious 


THE HEART OF THE MASTER. By Wil- | 


liam Burnett Wright. 
An attempt to illumine some of the prob- 
lems in the New Testament. $1.25 net. 


SOULS IN ACTION: The Crucible of the 

New Life. By Harold Begbie. 

Studies in militant Christianity dealing 
with various types of religious experiences, 
particularly those in which a gradual change 
of heart leads to regeneration. $1.25 net. 


HEAVENLY VISIONS. By Charles Brown. 

The author gives a series of expositions 
remarkable for their sanity and insight on 
the Book of Revelations. They are based on 
modern knowledge and throw a clear light 
on much of the obscurity. 00 net. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. By Borden 
Parker Bowne. 
Chapters on The Supremacy of Christ, 
Righteousness as the Essence of Religion, 
The Law of Successful Living, etc. $1.50 net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN MIND. 
By Samuel McComb. 
Discussions of the latest tendencies in 
modern religious life and thought. $1.50 net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE. Ed- 
ited by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. 
Aims to arrange the narratives of the Old 
Testament so that they appear as a connected 
whole. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL. By J. Brierley, 
author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” 


ete. 

“Mr. Brierley’s books are always welcome, 
but this, his latest, has characteristics of 
brightness, perception, strength, and crisp- 
ness in argument and diction. entirely his 
own.” 

“By far the best of Brierley’s works.” 

$1.25. 


ESSAYS IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 
Published as a_ testimonial to Charles 
Augustus: Briggs on the completion of his 
seventieth year, by a few of his pupils, col- 
leagues and friends. 2.50 net. 


9 pe fo AND BELIEF. By Sir Oliver 
oage, 

Deals with the subject of incarnation, and 
presents suggestions for the effective treat- 
ing of the Old Testament in the light of the 
‘doctrine of evolution. $1.25 net. 


SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. By Wil- 
liam M. Magregor. 
A compilation of sermons delivered by a 
noted Edinburgh preacher. $1.75 net. 


RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. By G. 
Lowes Dickinson. 
Four essays on Iaith and Knowledge, Op- 
timism and Immortality, Huthanasia and Is 
Immortality Desirable? 75 cts. net. 


MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By J. M. Thompson. 

A critical examination of the miracle sto- 
ries, an attempt to define belief in miracles 
and an estimate of some of the theological 
results of its rajection. 00 net. 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY. By J. H. 
Jowett, pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. 

The sermons form a connected series of 
meditations on Sub wenlD. in the sufferings 
of Christ, the volume taking its name from 
the first sermon of the series. 50 cts. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. By 

Rev. G. A. Cooke. 

A collection of sermons attempting to show 
how the high faith and teaching of the Old 
Testament traveled forward, to meet the 
truth proclaimed by Christ and ns a saat 

-75 net. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN RELI- 

GION. By George Hodges. 

A practical guide for parents, guardians, 
Sunday school teachers, clergymen and all 
interested in the moral welfare of youth. 

$1.50 net. 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
By Charles Foster Kent. 
The significant fact that the teacher and 
student should know in order to understand 


and appreciate Biblical geography, history 

and literature. With maps. $1.50 net. 

UNITARIAN THOUGHT. By Ephraim 
Emerton. 


The statement of a Unitarian layman re- 
garding the view of present-day Unitarians 
on the most important subjects of Christian 
speculation. .50 net. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH AND OTHER 

SERMONS. By Percy C. Ainsworth. 

This is a book which must inevitably find 
its way into the hands of every preacher, and 
multitudes who are not preachers will find 
in it the help that they need. ‘“‘Hvery page 
and almost every sentence is striking. t is 
above all forthright, simple and thrusting. 
It is truly a golden book.’ $1.25 net. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST IN THE FAITH | 


OF TODAY. By William Alexander Grist. 

This is more than a Life of Christ. It is 
an examination in the light of modern 
thought of Christ’s place at the center of 
faith. While the author is evangelical and 
conservative in the best sense of these words, 
he writes from a mind thoroughly familiar 
with all that has been said in recent years 
in critical circles, and from a heart inspired 
by his theme. It is a rare and most unusual 
combination of devotional sympathy and in- 
sight with scholarly acumen and _ culture, 
written in a style of singular lucidity and 
graphie power. $2.50 net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. 

James Moffatt, B. D., D. D. 

The latest volume in the International 
Theological Library. 50 net. 


THE CONTAGION OF CHARACTER: Stud- 
ies in Culture and Success. By 
Dwight Hillis, D. D. 

A companion yolume to the author’s very 
popular “Investment of Influence.” As a 
writer “Dr. Hillis is eloquent and fascinat- 
ing. His pages sparkle with sentences which 
one longs to quote. His paragraphs are 
teeming with metaphors and allusions, but 
there is not one that does not have the true 
ring.” $1.20 net. 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. By J. H. 

Jowett, D. D. 

“On every side we hear the lament that the 
church is without power, and men feel that 
if her forces could but be utilized to their 
full the world would receive a mighty up- 
lift. The possibilities of the church, if all 
its powers were put in motion, are here most 
wonderfully portrayed. This book should in- 
spire every Christian with new hope and 
increased zeal.” $1.25 net. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND TRADITIONAL 
FAITH. By George Preston Mains, D. D. 
“An attempt to assist the timid or troubled 

heirs of a traditional faith to an appreciation 

and to an appropriation of that which mod- 
ern thought offers for their inspiration and 
permanent enrichment.” $1.50 net. 


ST. PAUL, THE ORATOR. By Maurice 
Jones, B. D. 
A critical, historical and explanatory .com- 
mentary. on the speeches of St. Paul. 
$1.50 net. 


IN THE CLOUDY AND DARK DAY. By 

Rev. George H. Knight. 

“In this his latest book Rev. G. H. Knight 
appears as a minister of comfort. There are 
twenty chapters, and all are concerned with 
the opening up of God’s messages of peace 
to the weary, the sorrow laden, the troubled 
and the tried. There are many beautifully 
tender passages in the chapters.” $1.25 net. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
MODERN SOCIETY. By W. J. Tucker. 
Deals authoritatively with the vital prob- 

lems of modern religion. 0 cts. net. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF RELIGION. By 8. 

N. Patten. 

Attempts to show the significance of recent 
economic study in the solution of the broader 
problems of life, religion and philosophy. 

$1.25 net. 


CHRIST’S SOCIAL REMEDIES. By Harry 

Earl Montgomery. 

The author finds the solution of present- 
day social and industrial problems, not in the 
teachings of the economic and philosophical 
schools, but in the life and teachings of 
Christ. $1.50 net. 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW. By Jo- 
seph Henry Crooker. 

Some of the topics treated are: The Sci- 
entific Spirit, The Educational Method, 
Democracy in the Church, An End to Waste 
and Deficit, Fewer Churches and More Re- 


| ligion, Less Machinery but More Holiness. 


$1.00 net. 
NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. iy Ws EL. 


Freemantle, D. D. 


A book for those who wish to know what 
the most advanced believers in Christianity 
really think. 


75 cts. net. 


Newell | 


| in all three departments: 


| his readers’ attention. $1. 


| “Blood Tide,” “Sunrise,” “Unlighted eee 
net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE COMMUNION OF PRAYER. Edited 
by William Boyd Carpenter, D. D. 


A compilation of personal and family 
peerces tor all occasions, and culled from 
v $1.00 net. 


many sources. 
THE DIVINE REASON OF THE CROSS. 


By Henry C. Mabie, D. D. 
A study of the atonement as the rationale 
of our universe. $1.00 net. 


KNOWING THE SCRIPTURE: The Elab- 
oration of Fifty Rules and Methods of 
Fundamental Importance in the Studies of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D. D. 

This book is the result of half a century 
of Bible study. It will be found instruetive 
Homileties, Herme- 
neutic and Apologetic. $1.50 net. 


CAN THE WORLD BE WON FOR CHRIST? 
By Rev. Norman Maclean. 


This book is the literary result of the inspi- 
ration receiyed from the World Missionary 
Conference held at Edinburgh, a gathering 
which the antes of Canterbury desig- 
nated as “an assembly without parallel 
the history of this or any other land.” The 
matters here discussed are| those which are 
vital to the further progress of Christianity. 

$1.00 net. 


THE WORK OF CHRIST... By Principal P. 


T. Forsyth, D. D 


This new volume by Principal Forsyth is a 
further valuable contribution to the tradi- 
tional view of the doctrine of the atonement. 
The chapters are as follows: I. The Differ- 
ence between God’s Sacrifice and Man’s; 
II. The Great Moving Work is to Reconcile; 
III. Reconciliation, Philosophie and Christian; 
IV. Reconciliation and Atonement; V. The 
Cross the Great Confessional; VI. The 
Judgment Cross, the Triumphant epee be 

net. 


Creative Cross, $1. 
NON-CHURCH-GOING: Its Reasons and 


Remedies. By W. Forbes Gray (Editor). 


Never before have the opinions of such a 
galaxy of prominent men on this subject 
been presented in one volume, discussing the 
subject from nearly every palsies 7, le. ‘ 

. $1.00 net. . 


THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES. By Mal- 


colm James McLeod, D. D. 

The author, so well and widely known 
through his large ministry in Southern Cali- | 
fornia, now transferred to New’ York City, 
adds this new volume of sermonic essays to 
his earlier popular volumes. Few authors 
or preachers have so happy a faculty of prac- 
tical illustration or so thorough a grip on 

net. 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. By William Wat- 

son, M. A, 

Mr. Watson is a vigorous, sympathetic, 
practical writer on matters that are of the 
first interest to young men. He here dis- 
cusses fully, with wisdom and insight, and 
in a thoroughly interesting way, such topics 
as friendship, books, temptations and amuse- 
ments. Cie! | 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS: A New Vol- 
ume. By G. H. Morrison. 


The annual volume of sermons by Mr. 
Morrison has come to be awaited eagerly b 
that goodly company who have derived such 
refreshment and profit from this author’s 


ete. $1.35 
THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY AND THE 
MODERN PERPLEXITY. Essays, Con- 
structive and Critical, towards the Solution 
of Some Current Theological Problems. 
A. E. Garvie, M. A., DJ D. ¢ ' 
This volume of essays deals with the vary- 
ing phases of theological thought today. 
shows that while a theological restatement 
of many Christian doctrines is mecessa ' 
order to meet the intellectual demands of the | 
age, yet some of the restatements propose to | 
sacrifice what is essential to Christian faith. 
Throughout the book runs the conviction that 
a liberal evangelicalism can both meet the | 


needs of the soul and answer the questions } 
of the mind. i 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. By Horace Emory Warner, D. D. 
(Introduction by J. R. Mott, D. D.) ihe 
A contribution to the scientifie study of ]} 

Christian experience and character. Tius- 

trated by many original colored Magra. 

$1.50 net. 
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TILTON SEMINARY 


spacious dining hall and four cottages. 


endowment allows low rate of $250. 


Beautifully located among the foothills of the White Mountains, the school has all the natural 
advantages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
plant in the last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium with all modern appointments, a 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic field and all outdoor sports. Faculty of seventeen. Thorough trainin 
college or business life. Music, art, elocution. Special course for high school graduates. Large 
Address GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 46 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Six new buildings have been added to the 


im preparation for 


professors. Fall term opens Oct.11. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Gordon School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


This well-known school, now under the care of The Newton Theological Institution, offers to Christian 
young men and women, free of charge, a two years’ training for Christian work. An able faculty; eleven 


Rev. N, R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton Seminary 


Miles from Boston 
For Young Women. 


77th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. 
Certificatesto College. Advanced courses to high school 
graduates and others. Artand Music. Ample grounds 
and buildings. Gymnasium. All sports. 
and views. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. 


Norton, Mass. 


Catalogue 
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ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Philhips St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


Monson Academy 

108th year. Fifteen miles from Springfield. Over 2,000 
graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. 
New brick and stone buildings. Gymnasium, athletic 
field. Rate $250 to $300. Fund for boys big! “Pal worth. 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Principal, Monson, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all 
the advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. 
perigee certificate. usic. Extensive campus. Five 
build ngs Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educational. 
Write forcatalogue. 4H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 
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WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A College Preparatory School for girls. 
17 miles from Boston.- Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Mass. 
43 St. James St., Roxbury. A city school with country 
advantages. 
MRS. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARD- 
SON, A.B 


7A. B. }primetpats 
Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A. B. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H._ High elevation in the New 
Hampshire Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 
tifloate privileges. ee New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. Gymnasium. Atbletic 
field. Endowment permits cost of $200. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


131st year opens Sept. 20th, 1911. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. ° 


SCHOLA SH « Vassar, Wellesle oke, 


Smith, Radcliffe or Boston Universi 2 Scholars is 
offered in one of the best girls’ board ry in New 
E . The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
In the college of the girl’s choice. Write for {culars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


For any girl Son eee pre an for 
, Moun i) 
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Military College 


Chester, Pa. 

Wetrain from the ground up, endeavor. 
: ing to secure the highest order of effic 
-ency, physical, mental, moral. Habits 


Courses 
leading to 
degrees in 


OUR of order and obedience are formed." Civil 
AIM: Alertness and power of control are Engineer- 
The developed, resulting in sturdy, : ng, 
PIs watchful, well-equipped man Chemisiry 

‘ And Arts 


Also Prepara- 
{ary Courses of 
Study 


The military 
training covers 


Infantry, Artillery 
and ¢ 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 
Claremont, Cal. 


POMONA COLLEGE costiriona 


Character—Scholarship—Health. 

A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Seeretary, Pomona 
College. 

THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or indivéduals. Address The Manager. 


MARYLAND 


National Park Seminary 


FOR GIRLS, Washington, D.C. (Suburbs). A real 
school providing education, health, happiness. All fea- 
tures that appeal to careful parents. Advantages of 
Washington. For Booklet address Box R, Forest 
Glen, Md 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


A well-equipped Theological Seminary with uni- 
versity advantages, and now at the height of its 


prosperity and efficiency. 

Student self-support entirely possible. ae city 
mission work conveniently near. Broad elective 
courses for B. D.or A. M. _Close comradeship with 
astrong, friendly Faculty. For illustrated catalogue, 
apply to the 

Janior Dean, G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Congregationalist 


| students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 


| Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details 
at no expense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


THEOLOGICAL 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An open door of opportunity to men and women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexeelled. Self-support 


possible. Bible chief text-book. Teaching positive, 
practical, constructive. Home-study courses for busy 
pastors. Address 


E. LYMAN HOOD, President. 


CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) 
(2) 


Pastoral Service at Home. 
Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 
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with practical training for the min- 
Graduate fellowships, both Tonsley 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. : 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELICIOUS PEDACOCY 
Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 

logical seminaries. 


Diploma Course prepares af workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of church, Sunday school and 
mission work. 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 
Demand for graduates greater than supply. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


offers varied courses for college men; 
trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 
gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 
maintains close relationships with our 
churches of the Middle West. 

O, S. Davis, President 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sefences. 3 4 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree ; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Seo’y. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Oongregationalist, 


Biblical Geography 
and History 


By PROF. CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


With 16 Carefully Prepared Maps 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net 


This book gives in compact yet clear and 
attractive form the significant facts that 
any teacher and student should know in 
order to understand and appreciate Biblicai 
geography, history and literature. 

The first part of the book gives a clear, 
vivid picture of the significant physical 


characteristics of Biblical lands and espe- 


cially of Palestine. The second part pre- 
sents the chief characters, movements 
and events of Biblical history in their 
chronological order and geographical set- 
ting, and shows the influence of their 
physical environment upon them. 


The Romance 
of the English Bible 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


How the Bible was preserved through 
the centuries, and how translations were 
made in the English language, from the 
days of King Alfred to the publication of 
the American Standard Bible. 


With Illustrations. Price 25 cents net 


This is one of a list of five books recom- 
mended by the Sunday School Council, 
composed of publishers, editors and educa- 
tional superintendents of evangelical de- 
nominations, as a first reading course for 
members of Adult Bible Classes. 


Especially timely because of the 300th 


| anniversary of the publication of the King 


James Version, 


The Efficient Layman 


or the 
Religious Training 
of Men 


~~ By HENRY FREDERICK COPE 


General Secretary Religious Education Association 
Price $1.00 net 


The following indicates the trend of this 
book and the attitude it would have laymen 
maintain toward the church: “ The function 
of the church in society is not that of a 
machine built to clean the alleys, wash the 
city or purge the Augean stables of modern 
‘practical’ politics; the church is not a 
machine, but a prophet. The church, fac- 
ing social conditions, exists not so much to 
do things as to cause things to be done. 


‘Her people will do things directly, practi- 


cally; but her organic function will be to 
be in society as in conscience, its prophetic 


}, voice, its stimulus and inspiration.” 
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balked by the hard names hurled at trade 
unionists from the other side, or to be volumi- 
nously explanatory over trifles. He has candidly 
given his readers an upright man’s clean-cut 
opinion of a social question which is too often 
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The Moral Issues 


HEN Maine votes week after next on the repeal 
of constitutional prohibition the eyes of the 


country, and to some extent of the world, will be 
upon the state which for nearly thirty years has been 
associated in the public mind more than any other Amer- 
ican commonwealth with the most drastic method of deal- 
ing with the liquor. traffic. 


On other pages of this issue we print articles repre- 
senting two different points of view. Candid readers will 
be impressed with the sincerity and the ability of the 
writers. We present the articles in the interests of fair- 
ness and a fuller understanding of a complex situation. 


Dr. Cutler’s dissatisfaction with the workings of the 
present law is shared, our correspondence shows us, by 
men no less conscientious and highly esteemed than he, in 
other parts of the state. Nothing is gained by impugning 
the motives of such men. We have no sympathy with an 
attitude that would rule them out of the fellowship of 
earnest temperance workers, or which would dismiss lightly 
the sobering facts which they adduce to support their posi- 
tions. If Maine repudiates the present law it will not be 
because a majority of its citizens want the open saloon, but 
because the minority that does will be re-enforced by the 
votes of high-minded men disgusted with a system that per- 
mits saloons to carry on in the two or three large cities 
a flourishing business. : 


We can understand and to a degree sympathize with 
this attitude and the consequent desire for a change of 
policy. Nevertheless with the knowledge at our command 
concerning conditions through the state as a whole, and 
with our understanding of the precise issues to be settled 
Sept. 11, we believe the present law should be strongly re- 
affirmed. 

Under the circumstances a vote for constitutional pro- 
hibition in Maine is in line with the present mood of the 
American people toward the saloon. If the awakening of 
the last few years throughout the country means anything, 
it means that a very large fraction of our people, perhaps 
a majority already, has no use for the legalized liquor 
traffic. Its sponsors, to be sure, would claim for it the 
commercial standing accorded to other kinds of business; 
but this claim is being constantly challenged and denied. 
As communities grow in intelligence and self-respect they 
seek to throttle or hamper the liquor industry at every 
possible point. They will not have saloons near their homes 
or their schoolhouses. Railroads and large industrial con- 
cerns show an increasing disposition to discriminate against 
men who patronize saloons. 

One of the most wholesome moral tendencies of our 
time is this increasing desire on the part of right-minded 
citizens to reduce to a minimum the publicity of the saloon 
and its attractiveness to young life. When Maine votes it 
should remember that the organized liquor power of this 
country will welcome an overthrowing of a restriction 
which at least has, in the main, driven the business into 
byways and corners, and made it clandestine and law-defy- 
ing. ; 

We should vote for the present law also because no 
better method of regulating the liquor traffic throughout 
the state of Maine is in sight. We do not think that one 
method is at present applicable the country over. So deep 
seated is the physical appetite for liquor, so extensive and 
strong is the commercial greed behind the business, that 


at Stake in Maine 


we are obliged to use at one time and at one place a cer- 

ate weapon, and at another time and at another place 
quite a different one. State prohibition, county prohibi- 
tion, local option, high license, the government dispensary, 
the Norwegian system all possess a certain restrictive 
value under varying circumstances; but none of them has 
as yet done away with the consumption of liquor, none is 
wholly satisfactory from the point of view of actual en- 
forcement. We doubt whether Maine as a whole would 
have been better off these twenty-five years if it had been 
experimenting with other methods of restricting and com- 
batting the liquor traffic. It is still largely a rural state; 
its large cities are few; though foreigners have come in, it 
is still relatively homogeneous, and not all the immigrants 
by any means are beer guzzlers. Let Maine, then, be one 
of the states of the Union to continue to work out the ex- 
periment of state-wide prohibition, even to the extent of 
having it embedded in the constitution. 


The forces of religion and of education in Maine have 
always been strong. ‘Three-fourths of the voters at the 
start were behind the present law, and for nearly thirty 
years now in most Maine communities children have been 
trained to respect and obey the law. With all its defects it 
is still held sacred by multitudes of persons, young, middle- 
aged and old. Here certainly is a body of public opinion on 
which to build. Moreover, if any state in the Union is 
suited to state-wide prohibition, it is Maine. We should be 
sorry to see throughout its borders alternate streaks of 
“wet” and “dry” territory, with the evil consequences that 
inevitably flow therefrom. 

The final reason which should influence wavering minds 


to vote for the present law is that the deplorable conditions 
in Bangor and other cities are by no means an essential 


outcome of the law. Twenty sensible, determined men in 


Bangor, working harmoniously and patiently could close 
the saloons and keep them closed. Six men of the same 
temper and pertinacity in the average little town could 
shut up all the “speak-easies.” At this point comes the 
challenge to prohibitionists, not simply to do their duty at 
the polls but the year through. If fifty per cent. of the 
men who vote against the saloon would make it frequently 
known to the proper officials that they are expecting them 
to do their duty and that they will support them in its per- 
formance, the liquor business would be outlawed not only 
in Maine but in fact. 


It is not too much to expect that the younger citizenship 
of Maine at least, which has been coming to the front in 
these years of an awakening public conscience, will in the 
coming ten years devote itself assiduously not only to the 
making of right laws but to their enforcement. That may 
be one reason why this question of resubmission in the 
providence of God has arisen in Maine, that its citizens 
may dedicate themselves afresh to the hard, everyday duties 
of good citizenship. If present interstate commerce laws 
are so lax as to neutralize in some measure the efforts the 
people of Maine put forth to keep liquor out of their state, 
then it is time for the nation through its representatives at 
Washington to afford through the proper legislation ‘the re- 
lief that Maine and other states and communities similarly 
situated need. 

May a victory Sept. 11 rejoice and reward those now 
striving for it! May it hearten them anew for the unceas- 
ing battle! 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, August 28 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Adjournment of Congress 
The special session of Congress adjourns. 


Enactment of Statehood Bill 


The measure is passed and becomes a law admitting New Mex- 
ico and Arizona to statehood but conditioning the admission of 
Arizona to removal of the judiciary recall from its constitution. 


National Grand Army Encampment 

The annual national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic is held at Rochester, N. Y. Judge Harvey M. Trimble of 
Illinois is elected commander-in-chief, and Los Angeles is selected 
for the encampment in 1912. 


Veterans in Fatal Train Wreck e 


An excursion train leaves the rails and is wrecked on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad near Manchester, N. Y. Many Grand 
Army men are among the thirty-seven killed and sixty injured. 


Atwood Breaks Airship Record 


Harry N. Atwood of Boston ends aeroplane flight from St. 
Louis to New York. He breaks world’s long distance record, cov- 
ering 1,265 miles in an air line in twenty-eight hours and thirty- 
one minutes flying time. 


Lynching in Oklahoma 

A mob at Purcell, Okl., burns to death Peter Carter, a negro 
accused of having assaulted a woman. 
Theater Panic Disaster 

A panic following the explosion of a film in a moving picture 


theater at Canonsburg, Pa., causes the death of twenty-six per- 
sons, many of them children. 


IN OTHER LANDS ‘ 


End of Strike in England 


A government commission is appointed to settle the general 
strike of railroad employés in Dngland and the strikers return to 
their work. 


Famous Painting Stolen 
Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece, Mona Lisa, is stolen from the 


~ Louvre in Paris. 


Alarm over Moroccan Affalrs 


Relations between France and Germany over the Moroccan con- 
troversy grow more strained. 


Opposing Reciprocity 

Sir J. P. Whitney, premier of Ontario, comes out against Cana- 
dian reciprocity with the United States predicting that it would 
lead to annexation. 


New President of Portugal 


Manuel de Arriaga is elected president of Portugal. Royalists 
are preparing to fight against the republic. 


The Death Roll 

United States Consul S. L. Gracey at Foochow, China. Mrs. 
Laura Skeel Pomeroy, artist and sculptor, of New York.——Prof. 
Edward L. Curtiss of Yale Divinity School. John B. Devens, 
editor of the New York Observer. 


\ 


Comment on Current Events 


Does the Closed Church Hurt Religion 


President Taft’s experience in Washington the other Sun- 
day, when he was obliged to visit three churches before he 
was able to find an open door, excites comment only because 
he is President. Probably a very considerable number of per- 
sons the country over have encountered similar embarrass- 
ments since the first of July. The man who starts out on 
a summer Sunday morning with the assumption that a church 
just because of the fact that it is a church is actually in 
operation is likely to undergo some disappointments. Ap- 
parently the custom of closing churches during the whole or 
a part of the heated term is becoming more and more common 
in this country. Some do it because most of their regular 
attendants are away; some for the sake of saving money. 
In many cases good and sufficient reasons are apparent. 
We have repeatedly urged the combining of contiguous con- 
gregations in the interests both of unity and of securing 
sufficient numbers to inspire the preacher. Nevertheless, we 
cannot repress the feeling that this bringing of the work of 
the individual church to an absolute standstill for a‘period 
ranging from two weeks in the average country church to 
two months in many a city church is not without its serious 
disadvantages. It helps to foster the impression that the 
church exists to serve the few persons who enjoy long vaca- 
tions rather than to minister to many who are limited to a 
fortnight or less. It not only shortens the period of doing 
business, but gives some ground for the assertion that the 
church’s business the year through cannot be very conse- 
quential, otherwise it would keep at it season in and season 
out. 


* 


What the Closed Church Might Do 


We do not say that every church should open its doors 
fifty-two Sundays in the year, but the church which after due 
consideration closes its edifice for a time owes, we believe, 
certain definite duties to its membership and the community. 
First it should send letters to all its members, notifying them 
of the date of closing and the date of reopening and of the 
provisions made for worship in other sanctuaries and for re- 
ceiving the ministrations of other pastors. The local papers 
should contain similar detailed announcements. The casual 
passerby on Sunday will not fail to observe and read a placard 


properly printed and located which tells the story of the sum- 
mer plans. A wise and liberal use of printer’s ink and of 
postage stamps, a little business sagacity applied to the sit- 
uation will go a good ways in neutralizing the impression that 
a closed church is a stagnant and decadent church. If atten- 
tion to these simple matters of detail is accompanied by gen- 
erous \contributions of money and personal energy to dis- 
tinctively summer charities and to the religious agencies that 
flourish best in summer, the members of the closed church 
can go here and there or even stay at home, with the conscious- 
ness that they are still a vital part of the “church of God,” 
which a well-known hymn declares—with no reservations on 
account of the weather—moves “like a mighty army.” 


* 


The Place of Children in the Church 


No more important question faces the church today than 
its relation to little children and to growing boys and girls. 
One of the hopeful signs on the horizon is the increase of 
interest in the Sunday school, together with the large and 
increasing amount of varied material that is being supplied 
in the form of graded lessons and text-books based on ap- 
proved psychological principles. In point of equipment and of 
the devotion of the thought of capable men and women to its 
welfare, the Sunday school is making marked strides forward. 
Notwithstanding all this progress the relation of children to 
the church itself is in many particulars unsatisfactory. Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll of The British Weekly, who is en- 
couraging the formation of Leagues of Worshiping Children, 
quotes with evident approval a statement that “only one of 
five Sunday school children in England becomes connected 
with the church.” Whether this proportion holds good in 
America or not, the absence of children from the form of 
services of worship is noticeable and lamentable. Moreover, 
far too little is done in the way of adapting the morning 
service, or portions of it, to little minds and hearts and con- 
sciences. Throughout Great Britain among the free churches 
the children are recognized at least to the extent of a special 
children’s hymn, while the custom of preaching a children’s 
sermon is much more common than in this country. But we 
note with pleasure signs of an awakening to the desirability 
of relating young life not only to the Sunday school, but to 
the church itself. On other pages of this issue we print an 
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article on the children’s church in Worcester, and one describ- 
; ing the methods of Christian nurture which a Maine pastor 


has used to advantage. We would like to hear from other 
churches experimenting in this direction, and we shall wel- 


come brief comments on the general subject, which is one that 
_ ought to be kept in the foreground during this new season of 


of the monetary commission. 
_ alignment in Congress it may fairly be predicted that the 


— 


_ the Senate failed to ratify. 


tariff through reciprocity ; 


church activity. 


* 


The End of the Special Session 

The long special session of Congress ended with a record 
of having done the special thing it was called for and of hay- 
ing spent a great deal of time playing politics quite success- 
fully. The Canadian reciprocity bill was the notable accom- 
plishment. The statehood bill providing for the admission 
of New Mexico under its proposed constitution and of Arizona, 
provided the judiciary recall is eliminated, was passed, 
leaving that vexed problem properly solved so far as Congress 
is concerned. The President’s veto of the cotton and wool 
tariff bills calls a halt on hasty tariff revision. The Demo- 


-erats are satisfied that the responsibility for delay is thrown 


upon Republican shoulders._ Several interesting developments 
have appeared in the new Congress. The Democrats have 
strengthened their forces as an organization, the Republicans 
have widened the breach between regulars and insurgents, 
the President has gained in popularity and in the confidence 
of the people. The Democrats surprised the country at large 
and perhaps themselves by their team work. The rise of 
Underwood of Alabama to party leadership, overshadowing 
Speaker Clark and rivaling the ablest Republican leadership 
in recent years, was a notable achievement. 


Bd 
The Tariff Issue 


The Tariff Board is expected to be ready to report to 
Congress next December upon the wool, cotton and some 
other schedules, recommending a scientific revision, which 
President Taft and most fair-minded men desire. The Tariff 
Board was created under the maximum and minimum pro- 
visions of the Payne tariff law, to advise the President in the 
administration of that act. It consists first of three members, 
the chairman, Henry C. Hmery, professor of political economy 
at Yale, and known as a radical tariff reformer; Alvin H. 
Sanders, publisher of the Breeders’ Gazette of Chicago, and 
long chairman of the Reciprocal Tariff League, seeking low 
and James Burton Reynolds, who 
has been Washington correspondent of Republican newspapers 
and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the 
customs division, representing the revenue requirement side 
of the tariff. After Congress had failed to establish the 
permanent tariff commission desired by President Taft, but 
increased appropriations for the existing board, he added two 
Democrats for the purpose of making it non-partisan. Both 
are supposed to be low-tariff men—William M. Howard of 
Georgia, lawyer and former member of Congress, and Thomas 
W. Page o! Virginia, who has been professor of economics 
at the Universities of Texas and California. The duty of the 
board is to get the facts, compare the cost of production and 
labor conditions in this country and abroad, and then evolve 
a scientific revision of the tariff. The board should not be 
warped by personal opinion. At least, it.can hardly be sus- 
pected of being packed with standpatters. The recommenda- 
tion of radical reductions in the cotton and wool schedule 
is expected, but so eager are the politicians to have their own 
way with the tariff that three programs for revision are now 
being prepared, one by the Democrats, one by the regular 
Republicans and another by the Insurgents. Other great 
questions slated for the next session of Congress are amend- 
ment of the anti-trust law and action upon the coming report 
With the present political 


tariff issue will be thrown over into the presidential cam- 
paign next year. 

: wo» 
The Peace Treaties 

Doubtless the most important of the items of unfinished, 
business left by Congress were the arbitration treaties that 
President Taft is now taking 
the matter before the country. He does so in good spirit, not 
as though bent on coercing the Senate, but to answer the argu- 
ments made against the treaties and fully to present the 
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arguments in their favor. The President made the treaties 
the principal subject of his ‘speech to the veterans of the 
Grand Army at Rochester. The adverse arguments against 
a joint high commission to whom either party to one of the 
pending treaties would have power to refer a controversy for 
consideration one year, are that it would deprive the Senate 
of its constitutional powers, would encourage international 
disputes and breed war in the end rather than peace. The 
President said that the Senate would sacrifice none of its 
prerogatives through the treaties, and that the joint high 
commission procedure would be so slow and expensive that 
disagreements would be more likely to be adjusted through 
the regular channels of diplomacy. With reference to worry 
over the Monroe Doctrine, he said that it does not come within 
the terms of the arbitration treaties because it is an estab- 
lished governmental policy to which the governments of 
Europe have acquiesced. International law allows each 
country to make such regulations as it chooses with refer- 
ence to admitting immigrants to its shores, unless the matter 
is covered by treaty; so our exclusion laws would not be 
subject to arbitration, according to the President. Neither 
would the repudiation of bonds issued by the southern states 
in reconstruction days be arbitrable, because the treaties 
refer to causes which may arise in the future. The President 
has arranged a six-weeks speech-making trip through the 
West, extending to the Pacific coast, starting from Beverly, 
Sept. 15. World peace and the pending treaties will be prom- 
inent among the political issues discussed. 


& 


Lynching and the Law 


Judge Butler of Chester County, Pa., does well to stand 
by a strict interpretation of the law against members of the 
mob that lynched a negro at Coatesville. He holds that 
any one who went with the mob and made no protest against 
the crime committed was a party to the crime, although he 
did not have a personal part in the lynching. Such is the 
law. If it is enforced as there is promise of enforcement in 
Chester County, men and boys there and elsewhere here- 
after may be less likely to join mobs. Closely following the 
Coatesville outrage came another in Oklahoma. It was at 
Pureell. Again the victim was a negro, and his crime was a 
terrible assault upon a woman. The officers of the law did 
not have the criminal in their custody and the sheriff made a 
strong plea against the lynching. The officers went into a 
room of the court house upon the pretext of a parley, quickly 
to find. themselves locked in, and there they were held prison- 
ers until fire kindled by the mob leaders had taken the life 
of the negro. The reports of the lynching represent 3,000 
men, women and children as standing by, shouting their ap- 
proval. The shame of Purcell and the shame of Coatesville 
is the shame of our common country and of us all. An out- 
raged citizenship should demand prompt punishment of the 
mob leaders, at least, and do all in its power to raise our 
beloved country above the ill repute of being the only civilized 
country in which the law is cast aside frequently and murder 
is committed by mobs in the name of justice. 


oo 


Various Styles of Summer Conferences 


Quietly but unmistakably summer conferences are under- 
going the differentiating process. As we take a bird’s-eye 
view of assemblages of this type throughout the country held 
during the season just closing, we are impressed with the lines 
of demarkation between gatherings-designed chiefly to stim- 
ulate the spiritual life of the individual and those in which 
the main object is to equip leaders for social service. Natu- 
rally the former are more popular and populous than the lat- 
ter. There will always be ample room in American life for 
such well-established centers of Biblical instruction and evan- 
gelistic zeal as Northfield in the Hast. and Winona in the 
Middle West, not to speak of others of the same general sort. 
But recent years have seen the upspringing of schools and 
institutes at which the instruction ranges over the wide field 
of social and economic interests. Of this nature was the 
School for Ministers, preceded by the Conference for Rural 
Social Workers held under the auspices of Amherst Agricul- 
tural College, which together shed a flood of light on the prac- 
tical problems of the country minister. The two hundred or 
more men in attendance were enthusiastic almost to the ex- 
plosive point and one concrete, immediate outcome. is the 
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equipment of this Massachusetts state college with four men 
in its economic and sociological departments next year, pre- 
pared to furnish the best training obtainable in the interpre- 
tation of the environment of the country church. Quite sim- 
ilar in scope and intention was the Conference for Rural 
Leaders at the State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
where was established an annual institute for training rural 
feaders both in churches and in Y. M. ©. A. county work, and 
a noticeably strong beginning of a carefully defined movement 
was made. Not unlike these eastern assemblages was the 
Summer School of Religion at Madison, Wis., where the needs 
of the average rural community was the main subject of fifty 
lectures by fourteen experts, who treated such subjects as 
Town Beautification, Community Morals, Juvenile Protection 
and Town Festivals. Midway between the conferences of the 
old-time spiritual order and those devoted largely to sociology 
are assemblages like the Summer School of Theology at 
Auburn Seminary and the numerous Y. M. ©. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. institutes East, West, North and South, where system- 
atic study of the Bible and of missionary fields and methods 
as well as definite training for particular kinds of service at 
home and abroad, do not by any means crowd one side plat- 
form meetings of the inspirational type. 


* 


The Net Result of the Summer Conferences 

What is said, learned and done at these summer confer- 
ences—whether or not the predominating emphasis is on indi- 
vidual salvation or on social service—has a vital bearing upon 
organized religion the year through. They not only demon- 
strate to the outside world that multitudes of Christians are 
as earnest in summer as in winter in their search for truth 
and in their desire to equip themselves for better service, 
but the attendants obtain the valuable instruction and that 
stimulus of the heart through good fellowship which many an 
isolated worker craves. The institutions, lecturers and teach- 
ers that often at considerable personal sacrifice make this 
summer instruction and inspiration available to so many per- 
sons in our churches are to be thanked, and provided, where 
necessary, with ampler means for doing this important work. 
We are glad, too, that different kinds of schools and confer- 
ences are in the field to this noticeable extent. They are a 
true mirror of contemporaneous religious life in America, 
where those who conceive of Christianity mainly in terms of 
personal salvation and those bent on social reconstruction 
are equally needed, the one supplying what the other may not 
be so competent to give, and both together speeding forward 
the Kingdom. 


* 
The Probable Outcome in Canada 


From one end of Canada to the other the political caldron 


is seething. Great political rallies are of daily and nightly 
occurrence, and the papers teem with articles anent recip- 
rocity, pro and con. Strong men are arrayed against one 
another, and some new political alignments are being created. 
What the issue may be is still problematic; though the feel- 
ing prevails that the present administration will be sustained. 
The maritime and prairie provinces will undoubtedly give 
strong support to the government, as will Quebec should the 
Bourassa-Nationalist movement not interfere. Ontario and 
British Columbia will likely go Conservative, but the verdict 
of the other provinces will offset this by a large majority. 
It is unfortunate for reciprocity that the elections have been 
brought on so early, because time for the larger study of 
the question would be greatly in its favor. The representa- 
tion from the west which will be largely increased on the 
basis of the census just taken will not be felt in the election 
in its just proportion. 


»* 


The Industrial Situation in Great Britain 

The composition of the commission appointed by the goy- 
ernment to inquire into the troubles between the railways of 
Great Britain and their employés gives ground for hope that 
the tense and volcanic conditions of a fortnight ago are not 
to be in substance duplicated in coming years. Care has 
evidently been taken to select thoroughly informed and right- 
minded men. One of the representatives of the railroads is 
vice-chancellor of Birmingham University, and one of the 
representatives of the labor element is Arthur Henderson, the 
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well-known labor member of Parliament. The chairman of 
the commission is Sir David Harrel, a former secretary for 
Ireland. Great as is the immediate relief throughout the 
country, those who look below the surface see forces at work 
that portend a serious time for our sister nation in the years 
just ahead. Last week’s strike of 15,000 women and girls 
in South London, employed in various industries, and the con- 
tinuing friction in Liverpool and Wales, are symptomatic of the 
unrest still widely prevalent. And the railroad strike, com- 
paratively brief as it was, was fraught with immense expense 
and followed by large declines in stock values. Moreover, 
the British laboring classes seem to be dividing into two 
elements. The artisans and the more skilled laborers, who 
have hitherto constituted the bulk of the trades unions, in 
the main still believe in and use peaceful methods of adjust- 
ing differences; but the rougher element, represented, for 
example, in the dock strikes, and less amenable to control 
by labor leaders, appears to be increasingly in favor of resort 
to violence at critical junctures. It will call for the wisest 
statesmanship to carry England through this industrial crisis, 
and there, as in America, the work of the church in allaying 
strife and standing for justice and brotherhood grows in 
importance. * 


* 


A Mysterious Disappearance 

That famous, fascinating dame, the Mona Lisa, about 
whom poets have sung and critics raged, has again created a 
sensation. This time her portrait by Da Vinci has disappeared 
from its place of honor in the Louvre Gallery and up to the 
present no trace of it, except its broken frame, has been dis- 
covered. With true Gallic romanticism the attendants now 
“remember” an unkempt and artistic looking person who stood 
for hours the other day gazing at the narrowed eyes and 
smiling lips of the pictured lady, and the inference seems to 
be that this long-haired gentleman has spirited her away for 
private contemplation in some cranny of the rambling old 
palace—or has smuggled her away from the building entirely. 
At all events Da Vinci’s famous picture, a world masterpiece 
and one of the guarded gems of the Louvre collection has 
vanished; the gallery is closed to sightseers; the govern- 
ment director of fine arts, the custodian of the Louyre, the 
Paris prefect of police, gendarmes and attendants of various 
grades are in daily and hourly conference over possible clews, 
and crowds gather and stand for hours outside the doors wait- 
ing for news. The picture is a portrait of the wife of Fran- 
cesco del Giocondo—hence she is often called La Gioconda, 
and the meaning of her mysterious smile has caused aimost 
as much controversy as the clauses of famous creeds. Da 
Vinci was a universal genius being equally proficient in sculp- 
ture, architecture and design. Very few of his paintings, 
however, survive and the Mona Lisa is the only example of 
his portraiture. Many persons find it an example of haunting 
and subtle beauty. It was acquired by Francis I. and has 
been in the French royal collection ever since. It would seem 
that some one had been culpably negligent if this priceless 
treasure has been lost. p 


Labor and the Church 


The men in the ranks of organized labor, like the members 
of the church, exert an influence all out of proportion to their 
numbers. The members of the American Federation of Labor, 
comprising the fifteen per cent. of all laboring men in unions, 
determine to a large extent the labor sentiment of the nation. 
The 28,000,000 people in the churches shape the moral senti- 
ment of the country. Working together, these two groups 
of men and women can achieve almost any great and good 
thing. 

The church and labor have been coming closer together in 
the last ten years. Fifteen years ago a resolution was passed 
by a labor convention in Chicago forbidding any minister to 
attend the sessions. ‘Today nearly three hundred ministers 
as fraternal’ delegates attend Central Labor Union meetings 
regularly, having a voice in the deliberations but no vote. 
The A. F. of L. sent out 15,000 letters two years ago asking 
ministers to observe Labor Sunday, and today the A. F. of L. 
and the Federal Council of Churches, representing 18,000,000 
members, unite in asking all the churches to observe Labor 
Sunday. . 

It is well worth while. It compels a re-study of the eco- 
nomie situation, a thing needed by the minister anc the 
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people. It may serve to arbitrate some acute differences of 


opinion in the community so that without compromise of. 


principle peace shall result. It may give ampler horizon to 
those whose prejudices have kept them confined in narrow 
areas of thought and life. 

But primarily Labor. Sunday, which is just at hand, affords 
opportunity to show the principles and tasks common to the 
church and organized labor and this is specially needed today. 

At the outset the business and belief of the church are 
misunderstood. The church has the same message for all men, 
rich or poor, in the union or out of it. It recognizes no elass. 
It must have no favorites. It is absurd to say it is composed 
of the rich only—there are not 28,000,000 rich people in the 
United States. The church is made up of people of moderate 
means. 

The church believes in social as well as individual salva- 
tion. Labor applies this principle, in the main, collectively, 
to the mass. The church has applied it, in the main, individ- 
ually, to the man. Wach can learn from the other and both 
are right in their emphasis, so far as it goes. It must be set 
down as an axiom, however, that the church believes heartily 
in the reorganization and redemption of society, as well as 
the salvation of the individual. 

The church believes in securing better conditions for all 
men and women, now and hereafter. It does not offer heaven 
tomorrow to compensate for hell today. It is not blind to 
existing wrongs. It does not believe that 30,000 men, one- 
third of those employed in ‘the steel industry, should work 
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some way be found to reduce the twelve-hour day which over 
20,000 steel workers put in. It can see death-breeding tene- 


. ments, foul and dangerous factories, crime and poverty-pro- 


ducing saloons and sweat-shops, to say nothing of child labor, 
long hours and the lack of a living wage. 

The church believes it is unnecessary and tragic to have 
30,000 workmen killed every year while earning a living. 
Men are more than cogs in a machine. They ought not to be 
speeded to the breaking point. When the common people are 
fighting with their backs against the wall to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, the church dares to assert that the 
tariff is a moral issue and rises to inquire why eight out of 
ten necessities have risen from twenty per cent. to twenty- 
five per cent. in price, while one firm, handling one necessity 
of life, declared $20,000,000 surplus dividends in three months! 

The church believes in the nobility and necessity of toil. 
It affirms that work is man’s life-preserver, a factory of hap- 
piness and character. There is no curse in labor. It sweetens 
life. It lengthens days. It offers the joy of achievement. It 
is a discipline of character. But it must never become the 
tool of the oppressor against those who work for a living. 

The church and organized labor have so much in common, 
and so many toilers are church men, that it ought to be in- 
creasingly easy to get together. Mutual understanding will 
bring more quickly the results each desire. With every right- 
eous demand and desire of labor, the church is in fundamental 
sympathy. From the claims of religion, labor dare not shrink, 
and without recognition of them its cause will fail. 


seven days a week, year in and year out. 


And perhaps Mona Lisa was stolen by a 
German spy! 


Some things that looked hard in July look 
easy in September. 


When vacation is ended there’s no place 
quite like the old home church. 


It demands that 


Editorial In Brief 


You needn’t wait for the Men and Reli- 
gion campaign before putting your shoulder 
to the wheel. 


If newspapers are any index of public 
opinion, Maine will “stand pat.’’ Less than 
a fourth of the one hundred daily, weekly 
and semi-weekly papers of the state favor 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


Two Pressing Issues 

In view of the nearness of the Maine 
election and of Labor Sunday, we have 
sought to supply in this number fresh 
material relating to each. Three well- 
known Maine ministers help to illumi- 
nate the complex situation there, while 
an editorial sets forth the position of this 
paper with regard to the issue raised. 
For Labor Sunday Secretary Atkinson 
of our Congregational Brotherhood fur- 
nishes concrete and workable suggestions. 


Dr. Jefferson Resumes 

Dr. Jefferson’s first article for the 
autumn goes to the heart of the subject 
treated and his list of topics for the 
next two months includes a number of 
live subjects, such as Ministers’ Salaries, 
‘Observing Special Days, The Pulpit and 
Politics, The Next National Council and 
Friends in the Dark—wonder what the 
last-named article will be about. 


Dr. Patton in the Heart of Africa 
More than one reader of the vivid ac- 
count by the secretary of the American 
Board of his experiences in the seldom 
penetrated sections of equatorial Africa 
will wish that he might have been along 
to enjoy the novel sensations, but read- 
| ing about them is the next best thing. It 
| will be observed that the picturesque 
| story ends with a serious, practical sug- 
gestion. to the American churches con- 
| cerning a field into which as yet hardly 

-a plowshare has been driven. 


| Dr. Hyde on the Beatitudes 


For our next issue we have an unusu- 
ally original interpretation of the earlier 


tian religion. 


portion of the Sermon on the Mount, by 
Pres. William D. Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, who is in the habit of finding in 
the. teachings of Jesus the meanings for 
present-day life. ‘ 


Who Like The Record of the Week 


In response to a request readers have 
been favoring us with their views as to 
whether they like sermons in the paper. 
We should now like a little referendum 
on the question whether The Record of 
the Week, the tabulation of events which 
appears on the second editorial page each 
week, meets the need of busy men and 
women. 


Open to Laymen Only 

We want for our Men and Religion 
Number, to be issued in connection with 
the campaign that opens in the early 
autumn, a number of pointed, helpful 
replies to this question: What makes the 
Christian religion worth while to any 
man? Replies should be limited to 350 
words and in order that the contest may 
set the men themselves to thinking and 
speaking, we deem best to limit it to 
laymen. We hope they will draw upon 
their own experiences and observations, 
as they would seek to make it clear to 
the other man why he should be inter- 
ested in and active in behalf of the Chris- 
For the best reply, not 
exceeding 350 words, we will give $5.00; 


» for the next best, $3.00. We reserve the 


right to reject any or all replies. All 
answers should reach this office not later 
than Sept. 9. Address Men and Reli- 
gion Contest, The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


The carpenter of Nazareth is the toiler’s best friend. 


repeal, and the other three-quarters are 
stanchly supporting prohibition. 


The HWnglish premier, Mr, Asquith, is said 
to have taken only one bottle of medicine ‘in 
his life, having been able to maintain good 
health without resort to the doctors. But 
if he has taken little medicine he has few 
superiors in the art of inducing his political 
enemies to take theirs. 


Moved by the sufferings and heroism of 
the Albanians as described in the article, An 
Outrage on the Christian World, in The 
Congregationalist of Aug. 12, a generous 
reader has sent us $5, to be applied for the 
benefit of this brave and unfortunate people. 
The gift was anonymous, so we take this 
method of acknowledging the money. The 
officials of the American Board received the 
sum thankfully, and it will be applied to the 
Albanian situation, as requested. 


College boys and girls who have put ina 
considerable part of their vacation at the 
Bible schools have gotten a good deal out 
of it themselves, besides taming and bless- 
ing the wild street Arabs under their care. 
Writes an enthusiastic Western brother, 
whose faith and pluck have made the sum- 
mer Bible schools in Wisconsin cities and 
towns a real success: “There is no subject 
in the world so fascinating to the child as 
religion when placed on a pedagogical basis. 
Three out of four of our children wanted to 
continue when we closed.” 


There is increasing pathos in recent years 
as each national encampment of the Grand 
Army brings together the rapidly thinning 
ranks of the old soldiers of the Ciyil War. 
The recent encampment at Rochester, N. Y., 
reminded us anew that the brave men who 
fought in that great struggle will soon be 
gone. The remnant clings to the traditional 
parade, and again the unfortunate results 
included many prostrations from the long 
march and some deaths following. War is 
attended by terrible cost, and not all the 
cost of it is paid until after the last of those 
who fight in the armies infirm and crippled 
have passed away. 


; 
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A college president delivered at a sum- 
mer camp one Sunday the same sermon 
which he had preached at his institution a 
month before as a baccalaureate, and one of 
his own students happened to be in both 
audiences. The latter said afterwards that 
the sermon, good as it was when first 
preached, gained tremendously when trans- 
lated into the thought and language of the 
plain people assembled in this particular 
camp. May be duller sermons than that 
would acquire a kindling power if taken 
from the ofttime stuffy atmosphere of a 
sanctuary into the wide spaces of the fields 
and woods and adapted to the needs of the 
average camper in  knickerbockers and 
tweeds. 


It was a brilliant performance of Harry 
Atwood to fly from St. Louis to New York 
at an average speed in excess of express 
trains. There is satisfaction in- the news 
that he broke the world’s long distance rec- 
ord of aeroplanes. But after the thrill and 
the exultation comes the reflection that he 
and the other daring bird-men who are risk- 
ing their lives in the new sport are playing 
a game that is all too hazardous for the mere 
sake of sport. The Wrights and others, in- 
cluding Atwood, are avoiding foolhardy feats, 
and out of their inventions and brave experi- 
ments is developing the mastery of the air 
by man. Several lives were lost at the re- 
cent aviation meet at Chicago, and Atwood 
says that sooner or later he expects to be 
killed if he follows the sport. 


The forest service of the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that in this year’s 


They are for our consolation. The situ- 
ation is never altogether hopeless so long as 
we can begin again. It is a proof of the 
long-suffering goodness of God that he gives 
us so many chances to make a fresh start. 

September is the month of beginnings. 
The almanac makers still begin the year 
with January, and they have their reasons, 
but for most of us, the first month of the 
year is September. It is the month in which 
boys and girls go back to school, and young 


*men and women start off for college. In 


September, hordes of city people who have 
spent the summer among the mountains or 
by the sea come home again, causing the 
city streets to take on once more their 
wonted look and movement. It is in the 
early autumn that scattered congregations 
come together, and separated flocks and 
shepherds are reunited for a new year’s 
work. Wheels of enterprises which the heat 
had stopped begin to whirr again, and the 
whole world seems to be re-created. Yes, 
September is the first month in the year. 
ak * 
* 


It is, therefore, the time for calculations 
and resolutions. Those who get the most 
out of life always look ahead. We are not 
to worry about the morrow, but we are 
always to plan for it. In September a fore- 
sighted preacher will know in a genera! way 
what he is going to preach about, at least 
till Christmas, and a forehanded layman will 
know in what direction he intends to grow 
in grace, and by what means he is going to 
increase his contribution to the spiritual 
strength and moral efficiency of his church. 
The father of the faithful went out not 
knowing whither he went, but his descend- 
ants, living in brighter times, should econ- 
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outing season about half a million persons 
will have sought recreation and health in 
the forests of the United States. Last year 
over 400,000 visitors were numbered, some 
23,000 in Arizona; 103,000 in California; 
19,000 in Montana; 10,000 in New Mexico; 
33,000 in Oregon; 22,000 in Idaho; 16,000 
in Utah and 12,000 in Washington. This 
list, of course, includes mostly those who 
went for hunting, fishing or mountain climb- 
ing, and makes no attempt to list those who 
visited conventional mountains or forest re- 
sorts. This popular response to the call of 
the wilds means a growing and wholesome 
dissatisfaction with vacations of the purely 
conventional and artificial type. 


Mr. Rollo McBride of Chicago whose 
remarkably effective Sunday preaching to 
prisoners in the Bridewell was described in 
The Congregationalist several months ago, 
believes his best work is done through his 
weekday endeavor, as manager and moving 
spirit in the Parting of the Ways Home, in 
giving men a new start aiter they get out 
of the Bridewell. Reckoning up the results 
of twenty months’ work, since the Parting 
of the Ways Home was established, he finds 
that while it costs the city $9 per month, 
on the average, to put the prisoner in the 
Bridewell, the cost of restoring him to a 
place of usefulness in society has been, in a 
total of 1,211 men, only $4.93 apiece. The 
right sort of kindness to the human wreck is 
evidently a great social economy. 


The national uniform laws commission has 
been in session at Boston and has agreed 
upon measures that will be urged for enact- 


Beginnings 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


sider where they are going. For a church to 
start upon a year pell-mell, hurry-skurry, 
helter-skelter, is a handicap and a_ bad 


omen. 
* * 


* 


September abounds in invitations to dis- 
couragement. A parish is like a battlefield, 
and the summer months are so many Huns 
and Vandals, making havoc of the church of 
God. It is in September that the minister 
learns what the summer has accomplished. 
He finds, if a city pastor, that one or more 
of his officials have moved to the suburbs, 
and along with them have gone, possibly, a 
dozen other families. If the pastor of a 
suburban church, he discovers that a part of 
his flock has wandered into pastures further 
off. If a village pastor, he groans to learn 
that one of his pillars is in the grave and 
that another is just as far away—in a city. 

No matter where the parish, the minister 
makes disheartening discoveries in Septem- 
ber. Some of the workers in the Woman's 
Society have resigned, one from removal and 
another from nervous prostration. Some of 
the best Endeavorers have gone to college 
and others have found employment in dis- 
tant places. Some of the best Sunday school 
teachers have received a revelation that they 
have taught long enough. . Revelations of 
this sort usually come in summer. Some of 
the most generous pew-holders have van- 
ished, and the pews which once knew them 
will know them ne more. ° 

The commander begins the year with an 
army badly dilapidated, partly by the loss 
of officers and partly by the demoralized 
spirit of the troops. Momentum accumu- 
lated at high cost has been dissipated, and 
enthusiasm kindled at great sacrifice has 
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ment before the various state legislatures. 
Chief among them is a uniform divorce law, 
which aims to stop the present shameful 
practices through which the laws regulating 
the sacred marriage relations are defied and 
easily evaded, all because what is unlawful 
in one state is lawful in another. If all the 
states will agree to the same form of dealing 
with marriage and divorce and will respect 
the decrees of each other’s courts, a great 
and important reform will have been accom- 
plished. Another subject on which uniform 
legislation is sought is child labor. The 
commission does well to press forward defi- 
nite plans for reform in this line also. 


Senator-designate Vardaman of Missis- 
Sippi promises to be a boon to the sensa- 
tional newspapers. He has just been mak- 
ing a speech to his prospective constituents 
in which he threw scorn on the Mississip- 
pian who depends on other states for the 
goods he uses: “He gets up at the alarm of 
a Connecticut clock, fastens his Chicago sus- 
penders to his Detroit overalls, washes his 
face with Cincinnati soap in a Pennsylvania 
wash basin, sits down to a Grand Rapids 
table, eats Indiana hominy fried with St. 
Joseph lard on a St. Louis stove. He sits 
down at night to read a Bible that was 
printed in Chicago, kneels to say a prayer 
composed in Jerusalem, and covers himself 
with a New Jersey blanket, only to be dis- 
turbed all night by the howling of his dog, 
which is the only home-raised product on the 
place.” A prayer made in Mississippi on 
the Vardaman pattern, we fear, would have 
little love for the brethren in it—at least 
not for the black brethren. 


been lost. Good work seems to have been 
done in vain, and splendid beginnings have 
been nipped by a cruel frost. A church’s 
worst frosts always come in summer. The 
effect of the frost is first visible in Septem- 
ber. On beholding what has happened, 
many a minister looks for a juniper tree. 
Let him keep away from it! His place is 
not under a tree, but in the open field. 
September is not the month for the flute: 
it is the month for the trumpet. 
* * 
* 


For many people a vacation is demoral- 
izing. Horses when let run loose awhile 
come back unwillingly to harness. A man 
is better than a horse, but not altogether 
unlike him. Christians are much like ot)er 
folks even after the process of sanctitica- 
tion is far advanced. They shrink from 
going back to the old routine, the old grind, 
the old burden. In the summer they dis-. 
cover that they are tired, and that some one 
else can do the work far better. This is a 
poultice which keeps the conscience from be- 
coming inflamed. Occasionally even a min- 
ister begins the year with a drooping spirit, 
mindful of past failures and disappoint- 
ments, and wincing at the thought of geing 
through the same bootless reund again, 

But to the man who has caught the cecret, 
no two years can be alike. The Christian is 
ever going on and up, for he follows one 
who said and says, “Behold, I make all 
things new.” Old things become new to us, 
because we see them from heightened alti- 
tudes and discern their meanings in an in- 
tenser light. We strike tke old trail always 
at a higher level. We are not children of 
the treadmill: we are sons end daughters of 
the aseending way. P *] 
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Through the Ndanga Country 
A Visit to Primitive Heathen in Remote South Africa 


Whoever has an ounce of sporting blood 
in his veins entertains the hope, when he 
reads the stories of African explorers and 
hunters like Livingstone, Stanley and Roose- 
velt, that some day he may penetrate the re- 
cesses of this wonderful Dark Continent in 
front of a long line of native carriers, with 
a small arsenal of guns, some cloth and beads 
for barter, an elaborate camp outfit and 
copious note-books. 

In my case to this desire was added a 
long-cherished purpose to behold primitive 
human conditions, to study mankind as it 
stands at the very bottom of social develop- 
ment, and thus to note the effect of civilizing 
and Christianizing agencies. It is interest- 
ing, of course, to study the problems of great 
countries like China and ,Japan, where the 
superiority of the people is self-evident, 
but to me, in the whole range of social and 
missionary interest, there is nothing to 
compare in pure fascination with the changes 
wrought by Christian civilization in ‘such 
places as Madagascar, Uganda and Natal. 

The fact that human beings in the lowest 

strata of life can, in one or two genera- 
tions, make the leap of centuries of evo- 
lution and take their places among enlight- 
ened peoples, merely because Christian 
men and women go among them and offer 
their help, is to me the most amazing and 
absorbingly interesting thing in the record 
of social progress. -I have always thought, 
too, that mission work among primitive 
peoples has a laboratory value for the 
whole human race. If such poor, refrac- 
tory material as we find in Africa can be 
worked up into goodly forms, what can we 
not do “under more favorable conditions? 
China and Japan may well be thankful for 
the demonstrations of such men as Moffatt, 
Grout and Hannington. 
' My chance came when the Board asked 
me to visit our African missions, in con- 
nection with the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Zulu work. I determined first of all 
to take a look at our mission in Rhodesia 
which was started only nineteen years ago 
and where there is more of raw heathenism 
than in the regions farther south. I then 
_ determined, if possible, to penetrate into 
the interior by crossing the great Sabi 
yalley and pushing on through the little- 
known Ndanga country, emerging at the 
Cape to Cairo Road at Bulawayo. 

Hyidently this is the region where we 
must go if our work is to expand; and the 
work of the American Board has gained a 
reputation for expanding with a good deal 
of rapidity.. Already native evangelists had 
pushed down from Chikore, our innermost 
station, to the banks of the Sabi and had 
reported. conditions favorable for mission 
work. 

THE MAKE-UP OF THE PARTY 


The expedition was organized at Mt. Si- 
linda under the direction of Dr. William T. 
‘Lawrence, our medical missionary. Twenty- 
seven carriers were to convey the luggage, 
tents, provisions, etc., while the doctor and 
I rode on horseback, having secured two 
“salted horses,’ that is, horses which had 
‘become immune from the peculiar sickness 


‘ _ which has killed nearly all the horses in the 


region, At the last moment one horse failed 

us and we took a bicycle instead, thinking 
the machine could be used on the native 
paths. On the third day out the wheel col- 
lapsed, and thereafter it was ride and walk 
by turn. A mechild, or hammock carried on 
a huge bamboo pole, was taken for emergency 
use—a sort of ambulance—but we never put 
‘it into commission. 


By Cornelius H. Patton 


Four “boys” (as all native males are 
called) were assigned to carry my personal 
belongings, one of these, Garva, being de- 
tailed to keep at my back with camera, tri- 
pod, field glasses and canteen. In the course 
of the first three days Garva learned the dif- 
ference between a tripod and a camera. 
Eventually he learned to set the tripod up 
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and take it down again. In the course of 
a few generations he might become a pho- 
tographer. But he was a good, faithful lad 
and stuck to my heels like a dog. 

One of the more intelligent boys, Casa 
Boni, one of the four Christians we had 
along, was intrusted with the guns and was 
supposed to keep as close to the Doctor as 
Garva was to me. Tom, the Sabi evangelist, 
acted as guide and interpreter; and a more 
faithful, lovable soul I have not met in 
Africa. All through the kraals of the Sabi 
basin he was a familiar figure, and it was 
beautiful to see the welcome this “bringer 
of good tidings” received as we went along 
the first few days. At the Sabi River a 
company of natives had been fishing, with 
very poor luck. They had a few small fish 
they had caught in a net, and although these 
are a great rarity among them, I noticed 
that each man came up and gave Tom a fish. 


DR. PATTON MAKING HIS WAY THROUGH THE 
TALL GRASS 


AND GUIDE, WHO ALWAYS 


They had nothing for Mfundisi (the mission- 
ary) and nothing for me; but Tom must 
have their best. 


CROSSING THE SABI 


Our only fear along the trip was this same 
Sabi River. All sorts of ugly reports had 
reached us. Coming in to Mt. Silinda, when 
the settlers heard that I contemplated cross- 
ing the river so soon after the rains, they 
shook their heads and most of them said it 
could not be done. Then came a letter 
from a Dutch missionary at Morganster, on 
the oppesite side of the Ndanga country, ad- 
vising us not to attempt to cross the coun- 
try at that season. 

To clear up the matter we had sent on 
before a Boer farmer to investigate, a sort 
of Noah’s dove to cross the flood. He re- 
turned with a good report, saying that with 
the aid of a native dug-out we could get over 
at a certain point. We reached the river at 
4 P.M. on our first day out from Chikore, 
and while the sun was up made an investiga- 
tion. Finding that the native fishermen, re- 
ferred to above, had crossed by wading, we 
decided to adopt the same simple method. 
We engaged them for guides and early the 
next morning were on the bank. 

The river is about as large as the Connec: 
ticut at Hartford but is more spread out, 
covering a bed about one and one-half miles 
in width, with occasional sand stretches. On 
the nearer side the current ran rather strong 
and it certainly did look somewhat formid- 
able. But after some persuading the long 
line of carriers, each with his load on his 
head, entered the water, and steadied by the 
local kraal man, all reached the other side in 
safety. Nowhere did the stream rise higher 
than our shoulders. 

For ten miles our course lay across the 
Sabi basin to the foothills. It is a great 
game country, and we had counted upon 
seeing many wild animals and supplying our 
larder with meat. But it was too soon after 
the rains. The grass was from ten to fifteen 
feet high and so rank that all animal life 
was hidden as in a dense thicket. We found 
the fresh tracks and spoor of leopards, . 
zebras, sable-bucks and sundry large and 
small members of the antelope family. Near 
sundown two lions were seen sneaking off in 
the grass+-a sure sign that game is abun- 
dant. We camped that night in the hut of 
an old copper mine, worked by the natives 
in early days and semi-occasionally assayed 
by Europeans. We were glad of this shelter, 
as lions were too abundant to warrant sleep- 
ing out. After that our adventures were all 
of a missionary character. 

The way lay due west, and for the most 
part we followed the native paths, passing 
from kraal to kraal, as the general direc- 
tion and the topography seemed to indicate, 
occasionally taking a native as guide for a 
short distance. These paths cover the coun- 
try like a network, ramifying in every direc- 
tion, and often it is very puzzling deciding 
which turn to take. Tom, the evangelist, 
had a wonderful instinct in this matter and 
went ahead of the column, scratching lines 
with his spear across the paths we should 
not take. Even if we made a mistake, which 
occasionally happened, it made little differ- 
ence, as other paths would be found leading 
back, and we could see all the more of the 
country and the people. In this way we 
made about twenty miles a day. 


PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN 


Hvery morning upon breaking camp we 
gathered the company together and read the 
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travelers’ psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills,” the psalm which Hannington 
used every day on that trip when he opened 
Uganda with his blood. In the evening, 
dfter the meal was over, and the boys were 
sitting around the camp-fire, we held a little 
service, singing Chindao hymns, reading 
from the Bible and closing with a short ad- 
dress and prayer. Occasionally people from 
neighboring kraals would come in and we 
had quite a little audience. 

Our theological seminaries, I fear, cannot 
send the senior class each year to Africa for 
a course in practical homiletics, but nothing 
could be more valuable. It is immensely 
useful to be obliged to 
reduce the gospel mes- 
sage to the simplest 
elements and to inter- 
pret it from scenes 
and experiences drawn 
frbm the life of the 
people themselves. We 
need the whole Bible 
out here. Not a pas- 
sage is amiss, least of 
all the thunders of the 
law in the Old Testa- 
ment. These people 
are way back in the 
Old Testament stage, 
and the leading mo- 
tives which affect 
them are fear on the 
one side and the hope 
of reward on _ the 
other. You should 
hear how the native 
evangelists use the 
threats of eternal 
punishment, not neglecting to picture the 
state of the condemned in most vivid colors. 
“Where would you go if you should die to- 
day?’ was a favorite argument. How can 
one doubt that these passages are intended 
by God for this very purpose, until the 
human mind is enabled to appreciate the 
deeper and more searching significance of 
the Bible warnings against sin! 


ATTITUDE AND CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES 


We did not attempt to gather definite sta- 
tistics as to the population of the Ndanga 
region—that were well-nigh impossible—but 
rather to estimate the number of kraals, 
their location, learn the disposition of the 
people towards missions, and to study topog- 
raphy and health conditions which might 
bear upon its selection of a site for a station. 
We learned that the region is the most 
thickly populated of any in South Rhodesia. 
We visited the kraal of the paramount chief. 
He seemed to favor missions—for a consid- 
eration. But undoubtedly his éonsent to 
have missionaries come among his people 
could be secured in some less carnal way. 

Speaking of clothing, we found the men 
better clothed than the women. They usu- 
ally wore not only the loin cloth or skin of 
a wild beast, but something over the breast. 
The women are nude above the waist. 

Coming up to a certain kraal I saw a 
well-formed African damsel coming out of a 
hut on her hands and knees. I asked the 
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privilege of taking her picture and captured 
her in just the pose I wanted. Then to re- 
ward her I handed out a cheap pocket mir- 
ror with a tinsel frame. Her eye caught the 
shining metal and she was turning it over 
admiringly when she suddenly beheld the 
vision of her face. Verily I believe that girl 
had never seen a mirror before. For years 
she had been running snuff boxes through 
the lobes of her ears and plastering her hair 
with red, oily clay without ever knowing 
whether it was becoming or not. The com- 
bined look of curiosity, delight and shyness 
which spread over her ebony countenance 
was worth a long journey to see. The head 
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man coming up seized the mirror from her 
and proceeded in the most leisurely manner 
possible to examine his features, one by one, 
dwelling admiringly on each ear, and as for 
his expansive mouth, gazing at it with a look 
of absolute satisfaction. Hvidently not all 
the pride of appearance is lodged in the 
female bosom. 


THE DARKER SIDE OF NATIVE LIFE 


The dark side of their life, their super- 
stition, their filth, their moral degradation 
I cannot go into in detail. Some one has 
said, “The African native is half child and 
half knave,” and my observations tally with 
this estimate. On one day’s march, about 
the middle of the morning, we heard the 
pom-pom-pom of the native drums, that 
weird; muffled sound which suggests either 
war or revelry. .The sound came from one 
side of our route, but I was eager to inves- 
tigate, the more so as the Doctor said it was 
probably a “beer drink.” We found forty 
or fifty natives of all ages gathered at a 
kraal for one of the wild orgies which mark 
the lowest depth of their degradation. Cir- 
cling around a group of drummers, men and 
women (many women carrying babes on 
their backs) were going through the childish 
native dance, stamping on the ground, clap- 
ping their hands and posturing in various 
ways. This had been going on for eighteen 
hours, with frequent pauses for the beer 
made from native grain. It was expected to 
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continue until nightfall when, worked up 
into a frenzy of excitement, the whole com- 
pany would give way to every vile passion. 
There is a certain rude code of morality 
among these people, but the frequently oc- 
curring beer-drink affords abundant oppor- 
tunity for relaxation. At these times prac- 
tically every moral restraint is removed by 
common consent. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY 


Being the other side of the equator the 
seasons, of course, are reversed from ours. 
I was there in the winter, which is also the 
dry season. The rains practically stop by 

the middle of May. 

The temperature dur- 

ing the day was much 

like that of our 

August—hot, but with 

a rather “dry heat. 

The high elevation of 

this interior plateau 

causes a sudden drop 
in the mereury when 
the sun disappears. 

We slept under blan- 

kets every night. 

Geologically the re- 
gion after leaving the 

Sabi is a_ granite 

one. Hyverywhere are 
~ rounded kopjes, or 

small mountains, often 
with bare sides, and 
the summits  sur- 
mounted by huge 
bowlders of fantastic 
form. In the valleys 
is occasionally found 
red sandstone. This gives a rich soil so that 
much of the region is of agricultural promise. 
Swamps abound, however, in the western 
section, even at high altitudes, and this 
makes the country very unhealthy. This 
might seem to imply that a mission station 
in Ndanga would be impossible; but Dr. 
Lawrence figures and I agree that away from 
the granite region, farther east and nearer 
the Sabi, a perfectly healthy site can be 
found, which will also be central to a large 
native population. 

The trees of Ndanga are mostly of the 
locust family, and many bear astonishingly 
long pods. There are practically no palms, 
and the landscape, on this account, does not 
suggest the tropics. Many of our cultivated 
flowers and shrubs grow here naturally and 
in great profusion, such as gladiola, poinset- 
tia, castor bean, calladium and cannas. This 
is a wonderful place for birds of bright and 
of plain plumage, with and without song. 
The air and the trees in early morning seem 
alive with bird life. There are also more in- 
sects to the square foot than I ever imag- 
ined possible, and they do all sorts of un- 
kind things to you. 

But if you ask the natives about pests 
they will mention lions, leopards, hyenas and 
baboons. If you can deliver them from any 
of these, you are a man indeed. I have dis- 
covered a new reason why men do not at- 
tend church. Out here they say it is because — 
of the baboons—the babooms and the wild 
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‘pigs. The former ravage the grain fields by 
‘day and the latter by night. All through 
the fields of mealie (corn) and mungosa are 
huts, built on stilts, where the people watch 
for wild beasts and birds, and if a man does 
not turn up Sunday morning his w’fe tells 
the minister he is watching for baboons. 


RETURNING TO CIVILIZATION 


I leave for another time, possibly, a de- 
scription of that great mystery of South 
Africa, the Zimbabive Ruirs, which we vis- 
ited as we passed into Matabele Land. It 
was strange indeed on such a journey to 
find one’s self wandering among ruined tem- 
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ples and forts which bespeak some high civ- 
ilization and may be as old as Solomon. 
We emerged into the territory of the Cape 
Dutch Mission, spent two nights with these 
devoted workers, sent our carriers back from 
Victoria, took stage there for a seventy-five 
miles’ ride to Umyama, and then struck the 
terminus of a little branch railroad to some 
new gold mines recently opened. Thence 
our journey was swift and easy to Bulawayo 
and civilization. We had covered 415 miles 
from Umtali when we left the railroad. 


Now what is going to be done abou: this 
region? There are some 100,000 people in 
the Ndanga country, absolutely untouched 
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by the gospel. By every right and respon- 
sibility the region bélongs to the American 
Board. If our work expands it will natu- 
rally be in that direction, until our lines 
meet those of the Dutch. Until the finances 
of the Board materially improve we cannot 
think of entering this new field. I solemnly 
refer the question to the Congregational 
Churches of America: It is for them to say 
whether or not the Ndanga people are to 
learn of Christ and his salvation. Should 
the churches respond these people can be 
brought over by an inevitable process. All 
that is needed is education, evangelism, 
money and faith in God. 
Victoria Falls. 
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THE HAT 


of Labor Sunday | 


What Can the Churches Do with It 


By Henry A. Atkinson 


Secretary of Labor and Social Service, Congregational Brotherhood 


What can the churches do to help the 
labor cause without becoming partisan? I 
have met this question in practically every 
community which I have visited. The 
American Federation of Labor, three years 
ago, requested all the churches of America 
to observe the Sunday preceding Labor Day. 
This year the central labor body in many 
cities has sent a special request to ministers 
asking that at least some mention of the 
day and its significance be made in the ser- 
mons or services, Sept. 3. The Boston 
Central Labor Union has been especially 
courteous and shown remarkable skill in the 


- wording of its letter. 
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This request furnishes the opportunity for 
which we have been praying. Our discus- 
sions of How to Reach the Masses, and our 
long sets of resolutions touching the indus- 
trial situation, which are worked out with 
elaborate care and adopted with grave so- 
lemnity, seem to indicate a real interest in 
our most serious problem, and yet the 
amount of apathy to be met in regard to 
observing Labor Day Sunday and the indif- 
ferent, not to say disrespectful way in which 


the request of the American Federation of 


_ Labor has been treated by the majority of 
churches, causes one to wonder if we have 
been really sincere in our discussions and 
‘our resolutions. 

‘The Federal Council of Churches has sent 
out through its secretary, who may be ad- 


.dresséd at 1611 Clarendon Building, New 


York, a detailed plan for the observance of 
the day, and its prepared program has been 


i advertised through leading religious papers. 
_ Every pastor has had sufficient opportunity 


to know what is to be done and how to do 


: it. The programs are offered to the churches 


at a nominal price, much cheaper than they 
could be printed locally. 

The ideal plan is for the churches in each 
community or neighborhood to unite in a 
mass meeting, to be held under the joint 
supervision of the churches and the Labor 
Union, the speakers being representatives of 
labor as well as of the church. Such a 
meeting is best held in the afternoon or 
evening. In places where it is impractical 
to attempt a union meeting, many pastors 
will preach on themes which involve labor 
issues. The Bible will furnish the text and 
much of the material for such discourses. In 
still other churches the day will be merely 
mentioned in the prayers or in the sermon. 
It is of less importance how ‘we recognize 
the day than that we do recognize it. 

One of the principal objections to observ- 
ing Labor Day Sunday is that it is impos- 
sible for the churches to indorse the labor 
unions. This is not necessary, and is not 
expected. I have never heard of any labor 
union or of labor leaders claiming infalli- 
bility. No one knows better than the unions 
themselves how many mistakes they have 
made, but when it comes to demanding a de- 
cent wage and a reasonable work day, bet- 
ter protection from injuries in the factories 
and workshops, the elimination as far as 
possible of industrial diseases, the limiting 
of the hours of labor of women and girls and 
the abolition of child labor, the unions are 
making no mistake. If the church is to 
preach the gospel of Christ it must demand 
fair conditions. We must not forget that 


the labor problem is larger than any ques- 


tion relating to the labor union. 
Labor Day presents an opportunity for 
the ministers to proclaim the gospel of indus- 


trial justice, with a new emphasis because 
of the day. The laboring man does not want 
unstinted praise, nor patronage. All he 
asks is that he be credited with average in- 
telligence and honesty. If the churches 
present the cause of labor fairly and impar- 
tially, pointing out the dangers as well as 
the safe places in the movement, a new type 
of leadership will soon be raised up, and 
many of the mistakes of the past will be 
made impossible in the future. 

We have long prayed for an open door to 
larger social service. The door is now wide 
open. No better way can be found of begin- 
ning the new church year than by entering 
into a hearty observance of Labor Day and 
thus helping to make it significant. 


September 


I bear the Scales, where hang in equipoise 
The night and day; and when unto my 
lips 
I put my trumpet, with its stress and noise 
Fly the white clouds like tattered sails of 
ships; j ‘ 
The treetops lash the air with sounding 
whips ; 4 
Southward the clangorous sea-fowl wing 
their flight ; 
The hedges are all red with haws and 
hips, : 
The hunter’s moon reigns empress of the 
night. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


To be a strong hand in the dark to an- 
other in the time. of need, to be a cup of 
strength to a human soul in a crisis of weak- 
ness, is to know the glory of life.—Black. 
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Shall Maine Repudiate Constitutional Prohibition 


Arguments for and against the Existing Law 


On Monday, Sept. 11, the citizens of Maine will be called upon to answer at the polls this question: Shall the prohibitory 
amendment to the state constitution be rescinded? For several months the contest between the opposing forces has been a 
spirited one, and interest in its outcome extends far beyond the borders of the state and even into foreign lands. The-articles 
which follow are from esteemed Congregational ministers. On an editorial page we comment on the question at issue.—EDITORS. 


Let the Present Law Remain 


BY REY. JESSE HILL 
Pastor Wilhston Church, Portland 


In the year 1851 the state of Maine passed 
a prohibitory law. For three successive 
years the liquor interests carried the issue 
of a repeal to the polls without result. In 
1855 the legislature repealed the law and 
substituted the most stringent license law, 
some say, ever passed. After two years’ 
trial the prohibitory law was re-enacted, 
and it has remained on the statutes ever 
since. To save it from being made the foot- 
ball of political parties, in 1884, by a vote 
of almost four to one, it was put into the 
constitution and made a part of the organic 
law of the state. The proposition to repeal 
the law is now before the people. 


THE SALOON TOTALLY OBJECTIONABLE 


Some things are clear to all temperance 
people. The problem is not one of personal 
» morality. The fight is on the disposition of 
an institution by which, for the most part, 
the traffic lives. It is conceded that the 
saloon when measured physiologically, socio- 
logically and ethically, has not one redeem- 
ing characteristic. The system (it has no 
right to be called a business) has only two 
advocates—greed and appetite. Some honest 
Christian men believe that better results are 
obtained by harnessing this evil than iu try- 
ing to exterminate it. After four years of 
observation of the working of the law, I am 
fully persuaded that a surgeon’s knife is the 
best remedy to use in dealing with a cancer 
on the body politic. 


A WHOLESOME FORM OF PATERNALISM 


The prohibitory law commends itself be- 
cause it is in line with the social idealism of 
today. The underlying spirit of our times 
recognizes the obligation of society to create 
an environment for right doing. A cursory 
glance at the drift cf legislation in a decade 
reveals how much our individualism is being 
modified in the growing complex social life. 
The paternalism of the government in child 
labor, congested tenements and pure food 
compels us to recognize the increasing sense 
of man’s responsibility for his fellow. Any 
social evil that is the mother of crime and 
poverty calls for social action as extensive 
as the evil. Social remedies ought not to be 
a matter of lines and parallels of lattude. 
Any attempt to deal with the saloon or its 
product on the basis of individual instruc- 
tion, or without this larger vision is meeting 
a great social evil with the tools of a gen- 
eration ago. : 

After fifty years’ experience with the 
law, ex-Congressman Littlefield in statistics, 
now widely published, conclusively shows 
that judged by every phase that indicates 
the weal of a people, save one, the state of 
Maine has made more progress than the 
state of Massachusetts. The possible excep- 
tion relates to the increase of population 
which can be accounted for on other grounds. 
In view of this prosperity the burden of 
proof lies on the opponents of the law. 


WHY CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 


This contest is intensified since we must 
not only fight our enemies for the prohib- 
itory law but “the foes of our own house- 
hold” who are opposed to constitutional 


prohibition. The opposition of these men 
to a prohibitory law in the constitution is 
both theoretical and practical. Some of 
them confess their faith in state-wide pro- 
hibition but believe the regulations should 
be in the statutes where it will be subject 
to the action of the legislature without ap- 
peal to the people. There is as much 
reason they say for making the crime of 
murder or arson a part of the constitution 
as for temperance laws. The illustration 
is not conclusive. Centuries of experience 
and education have settled for all time the 
status of these crimes. If half the nation 
licensed these evils, and if a colossal organ- 
ization, with an insatiable greed, were con- 
stantly on the alert to persuade people to 
license these evils the analogy would have 
point. Constitutional prohibition is a safe- 
guard which people have adopted to give 
them ample notice of contemplated action 
on a vital question. It is a protection 
against snap judgment by a hasty legisla- 
ture. : 

The practical objection is that it pro- 
duces apathy on the part of the voter. 
He excuses himself from further interest 
because the law settles it once for all. 
There is considerable truth in this position. 
On the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that it is neither possible nor wise to work 
a community to a fervor on this problem 
every two years. Many times the question 
is utterly buried in the political shuffle. I 
have seen, too, the same percentage of apa- 
thy under local option. The most perfect 
social machinery requires eternal vigilance. 
The precise form of the law is not a vital 
factor in civic apathy. The fundamental 
mistake is a failure to recognize that human 
society is not an automatic machine which 
only needs to be started right, but a field in 
which the seed we sow must be watched, 
cultivated and protected if the ideals of life 
are to take definite shape. 


ITS ACTUAL WORKINGS 


Does prohibition prohibit? Any categor- 
ical answer to that question says too much 
or too little. Diligent inquiry and observa- 
tion convinces me that in most of the rural 
sections of the state the law is strictly en- 
forced. In the towns and some cities the 
violations are reduced to a minimum. In 
the larger cities it is a constant war. The 
absolute lawlessness of the traffic is seen in 
the way it shows its head at the slightest 
opportunity. At least once in Portlard, and 
more often in the city of Bangor, a man has 
been elected sheriff who has deliberately 
nullified the law. 

After making all the concession of this 
kind that can be reasonably asked of the 
friends of the law, the conditions are so far 
superior to those in any city or section of 
the country under any form of regulation in 
my observation as to forbid classification in 
the same company. There are periods of lax 
enforcement. This year in Portland we had 
two months of that kind of administration, 
when an effort was being made to discredit 
the law, in the eyes of the people, until a 
burst of indignation from the press and 
Church Federation stung the officials into 
action. The press of this date reports the 
city as dry as a powder magazine. All of 
which shews the feasibility of the law the 
success of which depends on the degree with 


which the moral forces succeed in putting 
into office the men whose efficiency after is 
as good as their promise before. election. 
The failures of the law are more widely 
heralded than the obedience to it. 

The unreasonable standard of our oppo- 
nents is that prohibition shall eliminate all 
violations. It has been said, “If the same 
tests were applied to the decalogue that the 
opponents and some of the friends of probhi- 
bition apply to the latter, the former, in 
view of the length of time its prohibitions 
have been the organic law of the Christen- 
dom, might be shown to have fallen as short 
of complete success as has the latter.” 


DRIVING THE TRAFFIC INTO SECRET PLACES 


I have made a compilation of the seizures 
of liquor in the city of Portland for four 
years as reported by the daily press. In a 
few cases large amounts have been seized, 
usually upon arrival. The Federal govern- 
ment is responsible for many of our failures. 
For the most part the entire record is petty 
in comparison with the traffic under any 
system of regulation. The places where the 
liquor is found is its own commentary on 
the law. ‘They seized a case of beer in a 
henhouse, one lot in a wash boiler buried 
in the ground, in false window sills, behind 
the wainscotting of a room and in one case 
hid in a coffin. Last month a raid was made 
on a resort and six cases of soft drinks were 
seized which were stamped, bottled and 
looked alike. Upon analysis two cases 
proved to be soft, two cases near beer and 
the rest the outlawed stuff. There is some 
contrast between that and the gilded saloon 
on the corner of a prominent street. Since 
the brewers established headquarters in the 
state and declared they would spend $150,000 
to carry the state against the law, it is evi- 
dent that they believe that “prohibition does 
prohibit.” 


NO GOOD ALTERNATIVES IN SIGHT 


_The only alternatives that are suggested 
for the law are high license and local option. 
The principle of licensing an evil contradicts 
the whole system of jurisprudence. The 
sanction of the law is not given to the evil 
but to the good. The principle of good goy- 
ernment grants the protection of the law 
only to the institution or individual who 
conserves the interest of the community. 
Every other vocation which creates or pan- 
ders to the bad appetites of men is put 
under the reproach of the law. Law is the 
solemn declaration of a people’s judgment of 
what is right or wrong. No confessedly bad 
business is ever killed by giving it a license 
to live. Take away the sanction of the law 
and you have cut off the root of the traffic 
whose life henceforth will be feeble and 
short. 

Local option is what some one calls a 
game of “pigs in clover.” You get one town 
dry and another goes wet. One wet town is 
a menace to the order of every surrounding 
dry town, The smaller the prohibition unit 
the more difficult the problem grows. A more 
serious objection is found in the way the 
local option program confuses and often ob- 
scures other vital problems. Hyery candi- 
date for office must run the gauntlet of the 
extremists. Positions that require a knowl- 
edge of law, judicial temperament and per- 
sonal integrity are often filled by men whose 
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greatest qualification 
conviction. Life is broader than any one 
question... Great and far-reaching causes are 
. sacrificed because we insist on playing with 
the fire. 

The similarity of argument used against 
the law to those used, in other experiences, 
against the regulation of the system would 
indicate a common parentage. The argu- 
ments of property interests, laissez faire, 
and inefficiency are confuted by the truth of 
experience in such a manner as to reveal 
the usual percentage of specious pretexts 
and confusion of issues in a contest of this 
nature. Private example and instruction is 
erippled in its work if there is a public in- 
dorsement of an evil. Private precepts and 
instruction must be supplemented by legis- 
lation as the evil if we are to keep pace 
with our broadening social vision. An in- 
dorsement of the law now will give the 
cities of Maine, what all cities need, a 
stronger civic spirit. This is the result for 
which we are working and which we con- 
fidently expect. 


is their temperance 


Reasons for Repeal 


BY REV. CHARLES H. CUTLER, D. D. 
Pastor First Church, Bangor, Me. 

The demand for the resubmission of the 
prohibition amendment of the constitution 
of the state of Maine has been heard in 
every successive session of the legislature 


of recent years, with increasing emphasis, 


until this year it became unmistakable. The 
first act of the Democratic legislature was 
to repeal the unpopular Sturgis Wnforce- 
ment Commission Act; and then promptly 
to pass, by a large majority, the resolve re- 
submitting the prohibitory amendment to 
the people. : 
THE ISSUE 


No alternative, other than prohibition, is 
presented by the legislature to the people. 
Moreover, should the amendment be repealed 
there is still plenty of prohibitory legisla- 
tion on the statute-books. Stringent laws 
against the sale of liquor were passed 
thirty years prior to the adoption of the 
amendment in 1884; with additions and 
amendments they are there now, and not a 


; jot or tittle of these prohibitory statutes 


would be changed by the repeal of the con- 
stitutional amendment. In that case, the 
next legislature will be left free to deal with 
liquor legislation as it may be instructed by 
the people, armed with the initiative and the 
referendum. The issue, strictly, is whether 
prohibition shall be embodied in the organic 


_ law of the state. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH PROHIBITION 


Maine has had prohibitory legislation for 
sixty years, and constitutional prohibition 
for twenty-seven years. Prohibition in 
Maine is no longer an experiment—what, 
then, are the results? It may heartily be 
conceded that prohibition has done all that 
its ardent advocates claim in the country 
village or even in the typical Maine town, 
where a majority of its law-abiding citizens 
neither use liquor, desire to buy it, nor wish 
_ to have it sold. But I speak from the point 
of view of one who has observed the working 
of prohibition in the larger town and city, 


where I have studied the results somewhat 


a 
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thoughtfully for twenty-five years. I have 
‘taken counsel with intelligent citizens— 
officials, business men, men of affairs—and 
I know that I speak for many of them when 
I say that there is widespread and profound 
dissatisfaction with prohibition in our cities. 
More than one such representative citizen 
who yoted for the amendment twenty-seven 
years ago has assured me he shall vote 
against it next September. 

What, then, are some of these results? 

1. In spasms of enforcement, when hon- 
est officials have done their utmost to make 
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the town “dry,” it is always found that the 
dives spring up in every dark corner—that 
pocket peddlers do a thriving business; that 
less beer and more hard—and bad—liquor is 
sold and drunk; moreover, the drinking 
clubs, where young men gamble and drink to 
excess, flourish—for they are not easily 
broken up. It is the deliberate judgment of 
ex-mayors and chiefs of police that under 
stringent enforcement in the city there is 
sure to be harder drinking, more drunken- 
ness and worse—in short, more demoralizing 
conditions, than would be the case under any 
decent method of regulation. 

2. The way prohibitory law is admin- 
istered in the courts, at least in counties 
where the sheriff and the county attorney 
are elected on a non-enforcement policy, is 
utterly degrading to respect for law. For 
example, I examined the docket of one term 
of Criminal Court in Penobscot County, in- 
cluding 889 liquor cases which an energetic 
and fearless chief of police had worked night 
and day all summer to convict; of these the 
great majority were either continued, dis- 
missed by payment of a small fine, placed on 
“special docket’ or nol prossed. And the 
worst of it was that many of these cases 
were against old offenders, as in one in- 
stance, where there were nine indictments ; 
on four of which the respondent pays a fine 
—amounting in all to less than half the 
minimum first-class license in Massachu- 
setts—the rest being nol prossed—that he 
may go and sell some more! The chief got 
discouraged and gave it up, for what is the 
use of trying to “enforce” a law which be- 
comes a farce in the higher court? 

8. One of the curious results of prohibi- 
tion is known—rather unfortunately for the 
good name of the city—as “The Bangor 
Plan”; which is a method of regulation, 
under which anybody may sell liquor with- 
out let or hindrance on the part of the 
municipal authorities so long as he observes 
certain understood rules as to hours of 
closing, good order, etc. Once a year the 
liquor seller is brought before the Court by 
the county attorney upon the evidence, usu- 
ally, of the United States revenue stamp, 
and fined $100 and costs, an average fine, 
under the terms of the state law. Some 
such system has been followed in other cities 
of the state. Thus the municipal and county 
authorities, with the sanction of the Court 
and the consent of the community, openly 
annul the law and constitution of the state. 

4. Hence, the most serious indictment of 
prohibition in Maine, in my judgment, is the 
breeding of lawlessness. When the advocate 
of prohibition argues that the law is en- 
forced as well as other criminal laws which 
do not, indeed, prevent crime, he lacks dis- 
crimination; for he overlooks the immense 
difference in the way prohibition and crim- 
inal law are sustained by public opinion. 
The moral sense of the average community 
does not sustain the prohibitionist’s premise 
that to drink a glass of beer is a sin, or that 
to sell it is a crime; but will even the most 
valiant prohibitionist assert that there are 
many towns and counties in the state of 
Maine in which open violation of the laws 
against larceny, arson, adultery and murder 
is ‘approved by a majority of the citizens, 
and officials are not sustained in enforcing 
them ? 


THE WEAK POINT IN PROHIBITION 


State-wide prohibition ignores the vitally 
important factor of the local public senti- 
ment in enforcing laws which touch the life 
of the community; it disregards the fact 
that the same method of dealing with the 
complex problem of the liquor traffic may 


not apply equally well to communities widely 


different; it does not reckon with the fact 
that the town—and not the state—is the 
natural social and civic unit; it does not rely 
upon the principle of local self-government 
which gave us the New England town meet- 
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ing; and it seems to distrust the wisdom of 
the people and their representatives. Pxpe- 
rience, moreover, shows that state-wide pro- 
hibition is more safely approached by the 
path of local option in which the same 
power that makes the law enforces it; that 
is, only when the people of a state have been 
educated by the hearty adoption of no-license 
under local option can state-wide prohibition 
reasonably succeed. 

As a matter of fact, in Maine we have 
local option—only without form of law—as, 
for example, in Penobscot County, where the 
present county attorney and sheriff both 
have been elected and re-elected on a non- 
enforcement policy, we have one kind of 
“prohibition”—already referred to—and in 
the neighboring county of Aroostook, where 
the present sheriff was elected upon his 
avowed purpose to enforce the law, a man 
convicted for selling beer is sentenced to a 
fine of $200 and four months in jail—pro- 
hibition of quite another stripe. The same 
thing will be found true, town by town. 
Prohibition prohibits only when a majority 
of the citizens want prohibition. The result 
is inevitably local option—whether with or 
without the sanction of law. But why 
should not that which can be done and is 
done, without form of law, be done, and 
immeasurably better, with sanction of law? 


THE FATUITY OF PROHIBITION 


The fatuity of prohibition is exposed in 
the way it breeds a lawless traffic for the 
sake of an “outlawed traffic.” The evil of 
selling and of drinking liquor is the harm 
that it does. The moral right or wrong of 
any method of dealing with this immensely 
difficult problem must be determined by its 
social and moral results, tested in experi- 
ence. What doth it profit a state to put the 
liquor business “under the ban of the law,” 
if more liquor is actually sold and drunk, 
and that without form of law or decent reg- 
ulation, The reductio ad absurdum of pro- 
hibition was solemnly propounded by a 
former governor of Maine, who stout’y as- 
serted, “Did I know that there wouiu be a 
third more drunkenness under prohivition 
than under a license system i would still 
insist that Maine can better serve the in- 
terests of temperance by keepirg rum under 
the ban of the law than iu having it sold 
according to law and rate a _ recognized 
business.” 


THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE HAS NOTHING 
TO LOSE 


I think I appreciate and honor the moral 
earnestness behind the prohibitory movement 
in Maine; I know that it enlists the en- 
thusiasm of many of our best men and 
women. I understand their anxiety to re- 
tain prohibition in the organic law of the 
state; but, as one of those who seek its 
social and moral welfare and cherish its 
good name, I confess I cannot see that the 
cause of temperance and of good order has 
anything to lose by local option, should it 
prevail, because in évery town in Maine in 
which today prohibition is decently en- 
forced—and it is to be remembered that 
Maine is largely rural—a no-license vote 
year by year would secure the real thing, 
even more surely; while in the larger towns 
and eities it would afford relief from a con- 
dition of lawlessness which has become intol- 
erable. 

As a matter of fact, it is stated, that “of 
the thirty-six million people in the United 
States who have decided that the saloon must 
go, twenty-six million have done it through 
local option.”” And what reasonable doubt 
can any one entertain that, in a state like 
Massachusetts, where the principle of local 
option is heartily accepted, there is quite as 
much actual prohibition as in Maine towns 
under state-wide prohibition ; and, above all, 
a finer respect for law? 
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THE IDEALIST AND THE OPPORTUNIST 


Our difference of opinion in this matter 
is, I suspect, as is so often the case, a 
fundamental difference in point of view. It 
is the controversy, in every age, between the 
idealist and the opportunist. Let not the 
idealist despise the opportunist and let not 
the opportunist set at naught the idealist. 
Both are essential to social progress. The 
prohibitionist is an uncompromising idealist. 
His moral earnestness is neither to be under- 
estimated nor disparaged. He sees clearly 
—as we all do—that the saloon is a social 
evil; and he says, “Let us prohibit it.” He 
is like a man who would stop the destructive 
current of a river by trying to dam it, re- 
gardless of consequences. The opportunist, 
on the other hand, is guided by the principle 
of expediency, determined in experience. He, 
too, is not without ideals; but he is a prac- 
tical idealist; he sees the social evil of the 
saloon as clearly perhaps as his brother, the 
prohibitionist ; but he is like the man who, 
since he cannot control the stream at its 
sources, nor dam up the river altogether, 
will regulate, restrict and control its cur- 
rent, turning it, if possible, to the social 
good. 

CONCLUSION 


For these reasons, then, the ‘““Maine law” 
should be repealed: because after sixty 
years’ trial the results are unsatisfactory ; 
because the law, prostituted in the courts, 
becomes the prolific mother of lawlessness ; 
because lawless local option is worse than 
legalized license; because it is fatuous, for 
the sake of an ‘outlawed business,” to fos- 
ter a lawless traffic; because the interests of 
temperance, in the smaller towns, have 
nothing to lose by repeal, and in the larger 
ones everything to gain; because state-wide 
prohibition distrusts the principle of local 
self-government, dear to New England peo- 
ple; and because the supreme concern of the 
state is ever reverence for law. 


As a Veteran Fighter for 
Temperance Sees It 


BY REY. DAVID N, BEACH, D.D. 
President Bangor Theological Seminary 


At worst, conditions in Maine are far 
better than in license towns and cities in 
Massachusetts. Over much of the state they 
are as good as in no-license towns in Massa- 
chusetts. Only about one-fifth of our popu- 
lation is in the large places where the less 
favorable conditions obtain. Ought the other 
four-fifths to be obliged to suffer for a hypo- 
thetical good for the one-fifth? 

The ratio of insane petients to popula- 
tion at the Augusta asylum, for the more 
central part of the state, is, to normal, per 
capita, as is sixteen to twenty; at the Ban- 
gor asylum, for the more easterly part of the 
state, it is as is thirteen to twenty. Would 
not the proposed change of policy for the 
state tend to lower the state’s high average 
of immunity from insanity? 

No state in the Union has so high a pro- 
portion of native born men and women in 
“Who’s Who in America” as has Maine. 
Should one vote for changing, primarily, 
conditions which have put our people in the 
forefront of per capita influence in the na- 
tion? 

Special considerations are: (1) Increas- 
ing the incentive to sell liquor by the license 
fees—$25,000 would not improbably be paid, 
for example, in Bangor for liquor licenses 
before profits would begin, and $25,000 worth 
of liquor is a great deal. (2) Bringing the 
traffic out into the open, with the fine sites 
for saloons, the attractions and the solicita- 
tions. (8) Setting upon it the seal of the 
state’s approbation, instead of its reproba- 
tion as now. (4) Saloon politics injected 
into a situation politically not so ideal that 
it should voluntarily invite such further 
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contamination. (5) The persistent ana pas- 
sionate efforts of the liquor traffic, now for 
many years, to get lawful standing in 
Maine—a golden prize not wisely to be be- 
stowed on that baleful “interest.” (6) The 
betrayal by the state of its best traditions 
in this regard if it now goes back, instead of 
reiterating its historic position and setting 
itself afresh resolutely to live up to it. (7) 
The setback to the temperance cause over 
the country and over the world, if the tiquor 
traffic can triumph in Maine. 

What the outcome will be no man can tell. 
A fair vote on such an issue is almost im- 
possible. Our people as a whole have not 
the faintest idea of conditions in license 
states, or of the attendant debauchery of 
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local and state politics, and are liable to be 
misled through this practical ignorance and 
through vague promises of improvement. 

Nor are our people lacking in guides, 
philosophers and friends. In the interest of 
“respect for law” they are proposing, in 
effect, the licensing system—than which no 
system more defiant of law ever held an 
equally wide sway in any civilized country. 
In the interest of “individual liberty” they 
are proposing that general system of pablic, 
authorized and aggressive sale of strong 
drink which, as has been demonstrated a 
thousand times and notoriously, binds its 
thousands and ten thousands in hopeless 
bondage. 

Kineo, Me., Aug. 24. 


On the Track of John Robinson 
Rewarding Days in Old Norwich, England 
By Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


New York City 


It is hard to find in Mngland an interest- 


‘ing historical place not known to Americans, 


but we have had three wonderful days in 
Norwich. Here England pushes out into the 
North Sea and, through the centuries, with 
her deep estuaries and broad meadows has 
offered hospitality to the persecuted peoples 
of Western Europe, or lain as an easy prey 
to the roving freebooters of the North. 
Here Danes and Saxons fought for posses- 
sion of the land which the earlier Romans 
had discovered and occupied with their forti- 
fied castles and camps. Up these’ winding 
streams Canute led his Northmen, and on 
this mound in Norwich Alfred dictated terms 
to the Danes. 

Here between 1560 and 1570 four thou- 
sand Flemmings and Walloons found a home 
when the Spaniards drove them out of the 
Netherlands, and here came the Huguenots 
from France to give to this part of Dng- 
land its early industrial prosperity and to 
re-enforce the sturdy independence which has 
always characterized the inhabitants. 

I came hoping to find some record of John 
Robinson, the Pilgrims’ first pastor, of 
whom there is tradition that he preached in 
St. Andrews Church from 1604 to 1607. 

Nothing was more natural than that the 
young scholar at Cambridge who had become 
a fellow of the University, and probably 
taken orders, becoming interested in the new 
religious movement, should go to Norwich to 
get into closer touch with it. Here is the 
old Guildhall, the dungeon in which Thomas 
Bilney, one of the earliest of the Independ- 
ents, was imprisoned before he was burned 
at the stake a little more than half a cen- 
tury before. The tale was already told of 
his faith and heroic courage, and how he 
had held his finger in the flame of the candle 
to test his endurance the night before his 
execution. That dungeon with its one small 
opening down which food was thrust stirs 
the heart of an American quite as much as 
does the cell where Sir Walter Raleigk was 
confined for twelve years in the Tower of 
London. 

I found records of old St. Andrews going 
back to 1267, but no trace of John Robinson. 
However, Henry Ainsworth, the schclarly 
teacher of the London Independents in Am- 
sterdam in his “Counterpoyson,” written in 
1608, says that Robinson “held cure and 
charge of souls in Norwich and certain citi- 
zens were excommunicated for resorting 
unto and praying with him,” and Robinson 
dedicated his “People’s Plea” in 1618 to his 
“Christian friends in Norwich and there- 
abouts.” But while there are names of 
Robinsons, baptized and buried, in the rec- 
ords of St. Andrews for 1604 to 1608, the 


service of the rector in charge is complete 
for those years. Robinson must have found 
a pulpit in some other of the old churches 
where some open-minded priest gave him 
welcome. 

I found the learned antiquary of St. An- 
drews ready to be keenly interested and at 
once responsive to the challenge for a search 
beyond his own parish. Indeed, I wonder if 
there is another country in which such men 
are to be found, and there are many in Hng- 
land, who love their native place with a 
patient and passionate fondness which leads 
them through a whole lifetime to seek and 
treasure every least scrap of its history. 
Mr. Beechens of Norwich will soon find and 
tell us all about the work of the Pilgrims’ 
sainted pastor in Norwich if record exists. 
Certain it is that from Norwich he joined 
Brewster and the others in the Scrooby 
Manor house and fled with them to Holland 
in 1608. 

But there is much more to interest us in 
Norwich. Hereabouts was the home of very 
many of the earliest New Wnglanders. Bos- 
ton and Lynn, Attleborough and Yarmouth 
and Thetford, Ipswich and Harwich are 
some of the towns, and the New England 
spirit has always been here. The people are 
intelligent, patiotic, hospitable, independent 
and self-respecting and thrifty. It is a 
region of comfortable homes and many in- 
dustries. 

Norwich.is full of quaint, ancient houses, 
and the citizens have been careful to build 
their new ones in harmony with the old, so 
that wandering through the picturesque, nar- 
row, winding streets you feel yourself in the 
Old World. The great castle in the center 
of the town which goes back to Alfred and 
the Romans, it is true has been “modern- 
ized” into a museum, but the old churches, 
the Guildhall and above all the beautifu! and 
perfect Norman cathedral, are unchanged. 
The cathedral, which seems so little known, 
is really one of the most charming in Wng- 
land in its simple harmony, its abundant 
individuality and its attractive setting. 

The sail in the little steamer down the 
Bure through “the Broads” to Yarmouth is 
as quaint as that from Leyden through the 
Haarlemer Meer. You have the dykes, the 
broad meadows with the fat cattle and in 
every direction the sails of boats seemingly 
traversing the land. A more enjoyable 
afternoon’s trip would be hard to find. 
Moreover the Royal Hotel in its comfort 
and kindly hospitality makes the traveler’s 
visit one to talk of and hope to repeat. It 
is certain that much remains to reward 
further exploration. 

Norwich, Aug. 3, 1911. 
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Four Ways of Worshiping 


A Comparison of Informal Summer Services 


By Rev. Edwin H. Byington 


Happening to spend a couple of weeks 


~ this summer in a community where there 


was no regularly established church, we 
were driven to take what neighboring settle- 
ments offered, and attended a Christian Sci- 
ence service, a Roman Catholic, a Spirit- 
ualist and a Methodist Sunday afternoon 
chapel service where the preacher was a 
Congregationalist. A comparison of these 
services is fair, because they were all in- 
formal yacation gatherings, the first two in 
a town hall and the other two in structures 
used only in the summer. 

None of the leaders were as closely bound 
as in a regular church, with its established 
order and its ecclesiastical associations, and 
in their freedom perhaps revealed a little of 
their own bent. 

In the Roman Catholic service the por- 
tions that were distinctively Roman Cath- 
olic were brief, hurried and unimpressive. 
The Latin portions were read rapidly and 
automatically, even the climax of the mass 
seeming a mere form. The portions, how- 
ever, that resembled Protestant worship 
were attractive and impressive. The Scrip- 
ture reading was far above the average of 
the Protestant pulpit, and there were fre- 
quent quotations from the Bible in the ser- 
mon. Though the entire service lasted only 
fifty minutes, time was taken for a sermon, 
thoughtful, earnest, practical, every word of 
which would have been entirely in order in 
a Protestant church. 

The singing from beginning tg end, by a 
choir on the floor of the hall, was in Hng- 
lish, and as the enunciation was superior to 
that common in Protestant churches, we 
could perceive that it was worshipful and 
uplifting. The closing prayer by the priest 
also was in Mnglish, and while we were not 
in accord with all its sentiments, we could 
understand all that was said and realize its 
reverent feeling. In the main it was an 
English and not a Latin service. 


A PBIEST CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


The priest gave none of the impression of 
a Roman Catholic “Father,” but rather of 
a Christian brother. In all his words to the 
people the dictatorial note was absent. He 
frequently said, “My dear friends,” ‘“My 
dear brothers.” In giving the notices he 
used a little pleasantry, and his smile was 
contagious. There were flowers on the altar, 
and one of the collections was taken with a 
straw hat, which with other things modified 
the stiff stateliness of ritualism. 

His appeals were based not on authority 
but on reasonableness. In stating that each 
one was expected to give twenty-five cents 
on entering the hall, instead of the custom- 
ary ten cents, he did not command but care- 
fully explained that it was a reasonable re- 
quest. The special collection was for the 
Pope, with reference to whom he said prac- 
tically nothing, urging them to give, as 
though he were a Congregational minister 
thinking of the Apportionment Plan and 


_ the Year-Book, that “we may make a good 


showing when the reports are sent up.” 

Referring to a lawn party and those who 
had helped to make it a success, he closed 
thus: “And I thank our Protestant friends 
who showed their good will by coming and 
helping us, a sign that the dark clouds that 
have lasted so long are roll’ng away.” 

This service was a striking illustration of 
the fact that the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches in this country are swing- 
ing nearer. In their public worship, as in 
other things, what they have in common is 
increasing. 


READING SERVICE LESS IMPRESSIVE 


We did not feel as much at home in the 
Christian Science service. It was more 
formal, more mechanical, lacking the spon- 
taneity and heartiness of the Roman Cath- 
olic hour of worship. Mrs. Eddy was made 
more conspicuous than the Pope in the other. 
There seemed more of the rigidity and sub- 
serviency that is commonly attributed to the 
Roman Church. The Bible readings on love, 
and the quotations from Mrs. Eddy on the 
same subject were well chosen, but the 
former were too fragmentary and the latter 
too vague to make any definite impression. 
The audience began in an attentive way, but 
soon became listless. Few followed the read- 
ings to the end, and some marred the service 
by going out before the close, presumably 
for a car, though the service lasted only 
about forty-five minutes. While the readers 
uttered nothing of their own thoughts, they 
were rather conspicuously before the mind, 
as both were noticeably self-conscious, and 
were striking examples of very different 
types of personality. Studying their person- 
alities was more interesting than listening 
to their reading. 

If, however, a service is to consist mainly 
of readings, these showed how it should be 
done. The manner was dignified and rey- 
erent, the voices clear, the enunciation dis- 
tinct. The readers seemed to have studied 
their parts, and without being stagey, they 
did bring out the meaning, with intelligence 
and feeling. They were a marked contrast 
to the priest in the rapid and mechanical 
reading of his ritual, and the extempora- 
neous Scripture reading heard in many Con- 
gregational pulpits. The hymns chosen were 
good, the music of a high order, and the 
participation by the congregation excellent. 


SPIRITUALIST GOES TOO FAR 


The Spiritualists’ meeting was marred by 
the poor singing. The speaker was a woman 
of good platform presence, with a carrying 
voice and an effective delivery. She took for 
her theme, The Journey of Life, and in the 
main her address was strong, womanly and 
earnest. She paid a high tribute to the 
Bible, emphasized the immanence of God, 
and urged uprightness of life that we might 
be fit channels for the indwelling Spirit. 

She constantly interwove the distinctively 
Spiritualistic doctrine, but weakened her 
position by making extravagant claims. She 
spoke of the Christian churches as honey- 
combed with spiritualistic beliefs, of Chris- 
tian ministers and church members as be- 
lievers with them, without the courage to 
confess their beliefs. She confidently as- 
serted that every home from which the dead 
had gone, had at some time been conscious 
of the returned presence of the spirits. 

She would have made a very fair impres- 
sion had she stopped at this point, but she 
went on to give messages from departed 
spirits ‘who, she claimed, had come to this 
gathering and were giving her messages for 
their friends in the audience. Elven then she 
might have saved her reputation, for her 
messages were very clever. ‘The departed 
spirits were described in such general terms 
that most of us could have applied them to 
some of our many departed friends. And the 
messages generally would apply to many. 
Their purport was: This spirit friend of 
yours says that you have been sick, cr [to 
another] you have had some sorrow, or you 
have had some troubles recently, or you are 
lonely and downhearted. 

The audience consisted largely cf people 
that looked as though they had been through 
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sad experiences. Then the messages were 
to the effect that things would be brighter, 
with happier days ahead and deliverance 
from these troubles. Had she kept to glit- 
tering generalities, many believers might 
have felt that they had received messages. 

But she grew more personal and specific. 
She began to point out persons in the audi- 
ence, claiming that their friends were pres- 
ent with definite messages. She wisely se- 
lected only people in the very front, who 
might be assumed to be loyal supporters, and 
the expressions of whose faces she could 
catch as she talked to them. Some nodded 
assent, but others did not agree. She gen- 
erally clung to the correctness of the spirit’s 
revelation with the assurance that the per- 
son addressed had forgotten. 

What was the feeling of the faithful I do 
not know, but to us all, children as well as 
adults, the only question was whether in 
these messages she was a complete fraud 
or whether she was self-deceived, imagining 
that all the thoughts that came intu her 
mind could properly be credited to the mes- 
sages of disembodied spirits present. 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


The Congregational preacher in the Meth- 
odist chapel evidently was afraid of his rep- 
utation, for he repeated several times that 
this was an informal service and that he 
would not give a sermon but a talk. The 
talk, however, occupied about forty-five min- 
utes of the hour that we were there. He 
read very few verses of Scripture, had a sur- 
prisingly short prayer, gave out two or three 
hymns, and there was no choir music. 

It was not primarily a service of worship, 
nor the written message of a departed 
leader, as in the Christian Science Church, 
nor messages from departed spirits as in the 
Spiritualistic meeting. It was the message 
of the living man who stood before us whose 
personal appearance without the least sug- 
gestion of clerical garb and whose every 
word and manner told us that he was a man 
in touch with life, and he brought us what 
he, felt was a message for daily life. Be- 
cause he was so personal all the way through 
he had better attention than any of the 
others, but because he was so personal there 
was lacking a power which would have been 
apparent if we had felt back of him the 
conviction, or creed or organization of a 
body of people. In the nature of the case it 
was a personal presentation, and his self- 
consciousness made it still more personal. 

A comparison of numbers is not altogether 
fair, as I do not know the size of the con- 
stituency of each. The Methodist and 
Roman Catholic were the largest, the Chris- 
tian Science the smallest, but probably the 
Spiritualists had the smallest percentage of 
people who belonged to them and who might 
have come. Taken as a whole, one striking 
fact was the great prominence given to the 
Bible, compared with small place given to 
public prayer. 

The Spiritualistic service was argumenta- 
tive but not persuasive; the Christian Sci- 
entist dogmatically insistent but not attract- 
ive. There was nothing in either to make 
the indifferent feel like coming again because 
the service itself was attractive or reward- 
ing. If either of these bodies grow further, 
it must be because people feel that they have 
escaped from some disease, or have been 
brought into touch with the dear departed 
dead. Such services as these two would not 
by themselves win converts. On the others 
hand, both the Roman Catholic anc the 
Methodist had interesting features that 
would have held almost any one’s attention 
and encouraged him to come again. Not- 
withstanding the prominence which Spirit- 
ualism had some years ago, and the recent 
rapid growth of Christian Science, the feel- 
ing from those four services is that the 
future lies almost entirely with those forms 
of Christianity represented by the othe: two. 
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Fishing on Sunday 
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What One Father and His Children Caught 


Once upon a time, away down on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence, three little 
boys were coming home from Sunday school. 
As the Sunday school was at a summer 
hotel and was out early, the little fellows 
had nearly three hours to spend before the 
teabell would ring at home, and it was such 
a lovely day, altogether too lovely to walk 
straight home by the shore road. That 
would be too short and quick, so all three 
agreed to go back by the cross road and 
walk home on the “first concession,” a road 
that went through the woods parallel to the 
shore but a mile back. ; 

With the very best of intentions they 
walked steadily along, looking at the flowers 
and birds, enjoying the woodsy smell, till 
they came to the brook and stood on the 
bridge. Just below was a pool in which, 
when we came up the brook on weekdays, 
we caught brook trout. There they were 
now, a whole lot of them! Were they bit- 
ing or were they not? 

Arguments give way to a suggestion from 
one little sinner: “Try them. I have a 
hook.” So he had—a hook about three 
inches long that we used for cod, an impos- 
sible hook for trout; but another little sin- 
ner said, “I have some thread.” Why are 
things so handy when you shouldn’t have 
them? So the thread was doubled and tied 
to the preposterous hook. Now for bait! 
Nothing visible that suggested edibility at all 
but the small, sweet, wild strawberries, and 
we never had dreamed of using those for bait 
on weekdays. But we took one, put it care- 
fully on the point of the big hook, lowered it 
from the bridge, a flash, a splash, an invol- 
untary jerk and there on the bank lay a wee 
troutie not quite as long as the hook! He 
was a beauty, with his cool gray sides and 
black and red spots. We looked at him and 
put him carefully back. 

He wasn’t any the worse for it; we hadn't 
hurt him a bit, but how he had hurt us! 
Three little sinners looked at each other in 
consternation. We had “fished on Sunday.” 
We walked quickly on with a funny, guilty 
feeling down round our little belts. 

And yet had we, or was it the fault of 
that little absolutely unexpectedly foolish, 
impossible troutlet? Of course we had line 
and hook and bait, and we had caught a fish, 
so that seemed settled. But we never 
dreamed that a trout would eat a straw- 
berry, or that one of those tiny things could 
eatch himself on that hook. We only in- 
tended to pretend to fish, yet we had caught 
a fish. Was it our fault or his? Did we go 
fishing that Sunday or did that little trout 
go fishing and not us? j 

Now one of those boys grew up to write 
Sunday school lessons for a great paper, and 
the second is part owner of a newspaper 
that stands for all things righteous and the 
third is writing for you, but we were never 
quite sure whether we fished on Sunday or 
not. What do you say? 

But the second time we did it a-purpose. 
There \ tre three boys, too, my two boys, 
Big Cha.» and Little Chap, and I, and we 
had been shut in the house for weeks because 
Baby Girl had scarlet fever. She got better 
all right, but that Sunday we could not go 
to ehurch, we didn’t seem to want a regular 
sermon and we did want something sort of 
“out of doorsy” ; so somebody said, “Let’s go 
fishing—in the Bible.” I will not tell who 
said it, but somebody else said, “Let’s!” and 
that’s what we did. 

Down came our Bibles, and with the help 
of the Concordance we made a great haul. 


By William T. Gunn 


Fishes turned up in unexpected places and 
rather unexpectedly in some familiar places. 
We started with Gen. 1: 20-28, the creation 
of the fishes and by and by of the fisherman 
who was to “have dominion over them,” and 
we rather agreed that in spite of all manner 
of hooks, flies, spoons and baits, this had 
not come to-all of us yet. 

We were sorry. for the death of all the 
fish of the Nile as one of the plagues in 
Hxodus,. and remembered once in Lake On- 
tario when our steamer plowed through 
shoal after shoal of little fish whirling round 
and dying on top of the water. We looked 
at the Israelites in the desert weeping and 
saying, ““We remember the fish which we did 
eat in Hgypt freely,” but they got little sym- 
pathy from us. We like catching fish better 
than eating them, and as we do not believe 
in catching what cannot be used, we would 
be rather glad of a camp of fish-hungry 
neighbors. 

What a pity that of Solomon’s great nat- 
ural history in which he “spake of the fishes” 
no trace is left! When Job tells his friends 
sarcastically that ‘‘wisdom would die with 
them”? and a moment later that “the fishes 
of the sea shall declare unto thee,’ we quite 
agree that the fishes could probably teach 
them a good deal. Isa. 19: 5-10 gave us, 
in the picture of Egypt punished by the dry- 
ing of the Nile, a graphic description of a 
dwindling stream, withering reeds and the 
despair of the fishermen with their hooks and 
nets. 

Ezek. 29: 4-5 declares the punishment of 
Pharaoh in an almost exact portrait of the 
fisherman with old-fashioned rod and strong 
line, heaving the fish right out on the bank, 
then finding it a poor kind, and throwing it 
up still further away on shore. In HWzek. 47 
we found a glorious clear stream growing 
broader and’ deeper as we follow it down 
between wooded banks; in it are “a very 
great multitude of fish.” The shores are 
lined with happy fishermen and happy in- 
deed are they who in the letter or the spirit 
cast their lines in that wonderful river. 

We had nearly forgotten “leviathan” in 
the great, old, out-of-doors book of Job, so 
back we go. Just what leviathan was we 
are not sure, but, as the boys say, he must 
have been ‘‘a whopper,” and we follow down 
the verses as they try him with a hook and 
line, next the barbed irons and the fish 
spears, then the arrow, the spear and the 
dart. ‘He maketh the deep to boil like a 
pot”; “he esteemeth iron as straw.” Did 
they get him? Not they! For “he maketh 
a path to shine after him.” Gone! But 
what a beauty he was! We, too, have lost 
our leviathans. 

The “great fish” of Jonah keeps us for a 
bit; then we turn to Amos, who mentions 
“fish hooks,” and whom Father Isaak Wal- 
ton calls “not only a shepherd but a plain, 
good-natured fisherman.” Habbakuk paints 
for us the fishermen of his day with hook 
and net and dragnet, getting good hauls and 
worshiping their fishing tackle—an idolatry 
that in a milder form is not yet altogether 
unknown. 

When we get to the New Testament we 
have a happy time with old friends and 
fellow-fishermen of whom good old Isaak 
sung: 


“The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon Him here, 
Bless’d fishers were and fish the last 
Food was that He on earth did taste. 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom He to follow Him hath chose.” 


Indeed one would not wonder if on quiet 
Sundays the gentle old angler turned many 
a time to the Bible chapters which men- 
tioned his favorite art. How he rejoices in 
the Master’s choice of the fishermen dis- 
ciples saying: “He found that the hearts of 
such men by nature were fitted for con- 
templation and quietness; men of mild, and 
sweet and peaceable spirits as indeed most 
anglers are; these men our blessed Saviour, 
who is observed to love to plant grace in 
good natures, though indeed nothing be too — 
hard for him; yet these men he chose to call 
from their irreprovable employment of fish- 
ing, and gave them grace to be his disciples, 
and to follow Him and to do wonders. I 
say four out of twelve.” 

So we, too, stand on the shore at the first 
great draught of fishes and hear the disciples 
called to be fishers of men and listen when 
the Master tells them the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like a net from which good and 
bad have, after the haul, to be sorted out. 
We come close when the Master says to 
Peter: “Notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea and cast an 
hook and take up the fish that first cometh 
up; and when thou hast opened his mouth 
thou shalt find a piece of money: that take 
and give unto them for me and thee.” We 
follow Peter home, see him take his favorite 
line watch him as he goes down to the 
shore and makes.a cast far out. What bait 
did he use? . Never mind, there’s a bite, he’s 
got one and the tribute is paid. If Peter 
were to come back, not in the Vatican with 
its ceremonies and purple robes would he 
find the true apostolic succession, but some- 
where among the quiet men of open heart 
and sunburnt garments, his brother fisher- 
men. 

We think of the multitudes fed with the 
little lad’s five loaves and two fishes and the 
crowd that shared the few fishes and the 
seven loaves. How proud we should have 
been if we had caught the fishes! For a 
moment we look in at the “upper room” 
where they give to the risen Lord “a piece 
of broiled fish and an honeycomb.” 

Last of all and best of all, we turn te that 
wonderful last chapter of John’s Gospel 
where Simon Peter said, “I go a-fishing,”’ 
and the six say, “We also go with thee.” 
We believe far better of Peter than to think 
he had lost faith in Jesus and thought of 
going back to business. Not so, for in times 
of spiritual trial and exhaustion there is re- 
lief in setting the hands to some old accus- 
tomed work. These men had been through 
a great crisis, as great sorrow and joy, be- 
wilderment and new thought as can come to 
man. Tired, they had come to the place they 
could think no more and while they still 
waited they said, “Let’s do something.” So 
they went fishing and caught nothing till 
Jesus coming called to them through the 
morning mist where to throw their net, and 
it filled and Peter swam ashore. Oh, homely, 
tender love! The risen Lord has “a fire of 
coals there and fish laid thereon and bread.” 
He told them to bring of their own fish, and 
Peter, partly because he was Peter and 
partly because when you have once failed 
one you love it is a good thing to be able 
again to do something for him, runs and 
draws up the “great fishes an hundred and 
fifty and three.’ Then the Master gives 
them the bread and “fish likewise.” 

Then we ended wp our afternoon with 
thoughts of the early Christians and the sign 
of a fish—their secret token for Jesus, be- 
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a The Children’s Church 


A Movement that is Helping to Solve Big Problems 


A pen picture of a Children’s Church service in the Park Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., of which Rev. C. F. Hill 
Crathern is pastor, is presented below by Miss Kneeland, who represents the viewpoint of a visiting observer. The movement out 
of which the Worcester organization has grown is described and explained by Dr. Hulbert of Portland, Me. He speaks from the view- 


point of a pioneer Children’s Church pastor. 


With the Children in 
Worcester 


BY CLARA LOUISE KNEELAND 
Worcester, Mass. 

It was still early, but the little girl ushers 
were already at their post in the vestibule 
when [. entered. 

I took the proffered Order of Service, 
but declined to follow the dainty little lady 
who was eager to escort me down the aisle. 

“Just let me sit down right here at the 
back,” I begged; and with ready assent she 
graciously withdrew. 

It was a pretty sight, as the hour of four 
approached, to watch the children coming 
in, usually without any older people, each 
little group of two or three being ushered to 
a place in the center of the church, the little 
tots in the very front, and the older ones 
behind them. Sometimes one child all alone, 
boy or girl, walked down the aisle following 
the graceful usher, with all the poise and 
savoir faire with which any pillar of the 
church walks down the aisle in his own 
church to his own pew of a Sunday morning. 
And, take it all in all, there was nothing in 
the attitude of the children that impressed 
me more than this “sense of belonging.” 

The same organist was on the bench who 
plays for the morning service, and the pre- 
lude which began immediately after the 
ringing of the last bell was no less digni- 
fied than that of any sefvice for “grown- 
ups.” 

At the close of the prelude the organist 
modulated into another key, and presently 
the far-off sound of boys’ voices singing the 
processional -hymn announced the _ begin- 
ning of the service. With all the dignity 
of any vested choir in the land the boys 
marched singing to their places, and in the 
meantime the minister took his place upon 
‘the platform. 

The audience, which had risen at the en- 
‘trance of the choir, remained standing 
‘while the minister lead the children in re- 
eating the Shepherd Psalm. Then fol- 
‘lowed the singing of the Doxology and the 
repeating of the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

When all were seated the minister read 
:a Bible story in words simple enough for 
the children to understand. The boy choir 
‘sang a selection, and then came _ the 
prayer. 

I have heard many people offer prayers 
that were supposed to be intelligible to 
children, but I have never heard a prayer 
in which the person speaking seemed to be 
“so absolutely one with the children, talking 
‘to a Father and a Friend. 

It was a beautiful sight to see four boys 
‘from the vested choir come down from 
their places in the choir-loft to take the 


. -offering, to see them perform this duty with 


as much dignity and ease as if they had 
been taking up offerings every Sunday for 
to see them wait 
‘quietly at the back of the church until all 
were ready, and then walk down the aisle 
‘to the table in front of the platform, where 
‘they paused with bowed heads for the 
*prayer of thanksgiving. 

After the offering, all joined in a hymn 
‘from the. “big church” hymnal, which is also 
‘the Children’s Church hymnal. The hymn 
*was a simple one and the children sang it 
‘with a will. 


THE SERMON 


‘Then came the sermon. Children do not 
soon forget sermons like the one the chil- 
dren’s pastor preached that afternoon. 
When he took from his pocket just an ordi- 
nary large spool of thread and held it up, it 
was impossible not to wonder how any man 
could preach a sermon about a spool of 
thread. He called up to the platform one of 
the largest boys in the audience. Passing a 
thread once about the boy’s arms and body, 
in this way fastening his arms down close by 
his sides, he tied a knot and said: 

“Now break it if you can!” 

The boy, with a slight jerk of his arms, 
broke the thread easily. 

The pastor then passed the thread twice 
about the boy, and asked him again to break 
it if he could. The boy with another quick 
jerk easily broke the thread and was free. 
Even when the thread had been passed sey- 
eral times about him, the boy, though with 
considerable effort, broke the threads that 
bound him. 

But finally the minister passed the thread 
about the boy again and again, many, many 
times, and after he had fastened’ it ex- 
claimed : 

“Now see if you can break it!” 

Ah! this time the boy, struggle as he 
might, could not get free, and the pastor at 
last took out his knife and released him by 
cutting the threads. F 

It mattered not whether any of those chil- 
dren had heard many times before of the 
power of habit and forgotten it as many 
times. Here at least was something new 
and different from anything that they had 
ever seen. It was as plain as day now that 
“you may do it once, you may do it twice, 
you may do it several times, and perhaps 
you can still break away from it if you will, 
but if you keep on, you will find some day 
that it has bound you fast.’ 

Anybody who saw the way those children 
watched and listened can have no difficulty 
in understanding the secret of Mr. Crathern’s 
control. To quote one of our educators, he 
“makes it so interesting that they forget to 
be bad.” 

After the sermon came the singing of the 
recessional hymn, and the benediction by the 
children’s pastor brought the service to a 
close. 

If you had been there you would have 
been glad to linger, too, and watch those 
boys and girls as they greeted their pastor 
at the door on their way out of the church. 
“Going to church” has been made for them 
not an irksome task, but a delight. 

They are still children, but they are catch- 
ing even now the melody of the “sweet 
singer of Israel’’— 

“T was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” 


The Children of the Covenant 


BY REV. HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT, D. D. 
Portland, Me. 

The movement that is called The Children 
of the Covenant originated in Cleveland, O., 
in The Old Stone Church (First Presbyte- 
rian) in October, 1897, and grew out of 
practical necessities. At my invitation 
parents were asked to bring their little chil- 


dren with them to the opening exercises of: 


Sunday morning worship, which up to that 


time had been attended only by adults. The 
result was that soon a score of bright faces 
and sweet singers were added to the staid 
service, aud the Doxology and Apostles’ 
Creed and responsive readings, as well as 
the Scriptures and the congregational hymn 
took on new life and meaning to all the con- 
gregation. At the close of the singing of the 
hymn, the organ still playing, the little ones, 
from four to eight years of age, stepped out 
from the pews, passed the pulpit and retired 
to the chapel, where for an hour they had 
their own service under a capable leader. 

That service consisted in a brief deyo- 
tional exercise participated in by all, the 
taking up of a collection by little “deacons,” 
the recollection of the Scripture readings in 
the “Big Church,” with special rewards for 
excellence, the learning by heart of the first 
verse of the congregational hymn for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, a good drill-march about the 
room, the telling of an animated Bible or 
appropriate fairy story, and a brief closing 
devotional service, enforcing the practical 
lessons of the hour to be put to use during 
the week. 

For fourteen years in that church the 
beautiful and helpful custom has been con- 
tinued. Last year the leader was a college 
girl who fourteen years ago was the nucleus 
about whom the “Little Church” (as the 
children persisted in calling it) first gath- 
ered. For the past four years the same plan, 
with many improvements, has been utilized 
with most helpful effect in the High Street 
Congregational Church in Portland, Me. 
The attendance has reached a maximum of 
thirty-six and the average has been com- 
paratively large. Here the singing of a verse 
of a hymn by the children at a distance dur- 
ing the silence that follows the benediction 
has been markedly impressive. An electric 
gignal makes this possible, and the doors are 
partially opened into the chapel. 

The Children of the Covenant as devel- 
oped in Portland has had three sections. The 
Home Division includes all children too 
young to carry a tune or to enter helpfully 
into the church service. Here are included 
all sometimes placed on Cradle Rolls, whose 
parents will allow them to be enrolled. This 
division calls for occasional mothers’ meet- 
ings and lawn parties in season and similar 
diversions for even the youngest in the home. 

The active membership has already been 
fully described. The rule that children shal] 
accompany their parents to church and be 
seated in the regular family pew settles at 
once many difficult questions of discipline 
and hygiene and levels all class distinctions. 

The graduate members are those who, hay- 
ing attended the services as above set forth, 
and having learned by heart certain hymns 
and Scripture passages, by a special cere- 
mony on Children’s Day, upon receiving 
Bibles and promising faithful attendance 
upon church services in the future, are made 
graduate members. ‘These are properly or- 
ganized into Junior Hndeavor or Hpworth 
League or other societies, and so continue, 
under capable leadership and pastoral super 
vision and instruction until they are ready 
to become full members of the church. 

This plan of caring for the children of the 
church begins at the beginning and does not 
leave them until they have taken their 
places in its membership after an unbroken 
series of ma helpful discipline, which ought 
to prepare them for most efficient work for 
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the church and for all the intezests it con- 
serves. 

Fourteen years of experiment along this 
fine make evident the following: 

The Children of the Covenant leads sooner 
or later to the essentials of a family altar, 
for the little child comes home brimful with 
its Sabbath experiences and the whole fam- 
ily must perforce learn its new hymn and 
sing over again all the old ones; and listen 
as well to a rehearsal of the Bible reading 
in the “Big Church” and the stories in the 
“Little Church.” 

Invariably the children learn to love the 
“Little Church” so much that they will ery 
pitifully on being kept at home, and even 
compel the parents to yo to church. 

No parent, unless kept at home by still 
younger children, can find any excuse for 
staying home from church because they have 
young children to care for as multitudes are 
doing now. 

In the end the children know well all the 
Bible narratives. They learn at least a 
score of the great Christian hymns fitted to 
.the child-imagination, which fix a high 
standard of taste and enrich the developing 
Christian experience. 

This whole attitude toward child-life gives 
new tone and vigor, directness and simplic- 
ity to church life. The child naturally lives 
in the presence of unseen realities even in 
its play. At an early age it is fitted to reach 
forth to the greatest unseen Reality. The 
presence of little children at the morning 
service, taught devout forms of worship, 
powerfully affects the great congregation and 
inspires the minister to a simple and effective 
attitude of worship. 

The awakening of the church universal 
will come, not through great revivals, but 
through the faithful bringing up of the chil- 
dren, iy 


Summer Supply Snapshots 
Rey. C. W. Gilkey at Newton 


The spacious and handsome Hliot Church 
at Newton was not crowded, but at least 
three or four hundred persons were scat- 
tered over the auditorium. Together they 
constituted a congregation evidently repre- 
sentative of the culture and wealth tradi- 
tionally associated with Boston’s pleasant 
suburb, “The Newtons.” Apparently not all 
persons who can afford it migrate to the 
shore or the mountains in the summer 
months, and a good proportion of those who 
stay at home follow their inclinations or 
their consciences, or both, and seek the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath morning. Un- 
doubtedly the fact that Baptists, Methodists 
and Congregationalists have been uniting 
through July and August accounted in part 
for the size of the congregation; and the 
advantage of holding these ten union services 
at the same center instead of migrating 
about was manifest. 

Moreover it seemed as if pains had been 
taken to advertise the services and to make 
them attractive. The neat vacation calen- 
dars in the pews listed the ten supplies and 
their dates, and on the fourth page were 
hints about summer activities, such as the 
flower mission, beside an announcement or 
two with regard to the autumn. 

That particular morning the preacher was 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church in Chicago, one cf the 
strongest of that order in the city, and at- 
tended by a number of professors in Chi- 
eago University. Mr. Gilkey has just en- 
tered the ministry after a brilliant career 
as a student in this country and abroad. If 
he has not already acquired a reputation, he 
is likely to have one soon. Few men of his 
years exhibit equal poise and power in the 
pulpit. A clear though not loud voice, a 
vivid, picturesque literary style, a quiet ear- 
nestness and directness, and the personal 
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appeal of the sermon combined to hold atten- 
tion from the first moment to the last. 

The pastoral prayer was simple yet com- 
prehensive. It dwelt upon the help to be 
obtained from the house of the Lord for all 
sorts of human needs. It had a petition for 
people on their holidays and another for the 
children’s hospitals and the vacation Bible 
schools, and still another for our sister na- 
tion over the Atlantic in the midst cf its 
social perplexities. 

The sermon was based on the sentence, 
“The high priest asked Jesus of his disciples 
and of his teaching.” Several minutes were 
taken to depict the scene, Jesus confronting 
the highest official of the Jewish church and 
Peter down in the courtyard denying him. 
At this tragic moment comes the searching 
query. Observe the order. Jesus is asked 
first regarding his disciples. Had he been 
minded he could have described their slow- 
ness to understand him, their desire for 
material advantage, their cowardice and 
treachery ; but he preferred to keep silent. 

This has always been the order of the 
world’s cross-examination of Christianity. 
Doctrines are always secondary to lives. 
What produces skepticism is the inccnsist- 
ency of Christian disciples. 

Mr. Gilkey then spoke of a Japanese who 
had come to this country to study for the 
ministry, who told him that the coldness of 
many city churches ‘almost caused him to 
lose his faith until he went into a little 
country village and was there won back by 
the sincere daily living of a Bible-reading 
farmer’s family. He quoted a clerk in Scot- 
land who said to him, “I am one of fifty 
men whose lives are made miserable by the 
ungovernable temper of the proprietor, a 
prominent church man.” When Hindus are 
asked to embrace Christianity they point to 
the slum sections of our great cities. ° What 
impresses little children and our neighbors 
is the way in which we actually live out 
from ‘day to day our Christianity. The busi- 
ness man who has companionship with 
Christ on Sunday and then goes out and sells 
his master in connection with his weekday 
life degrades Christianity in the eyes of all. 

The preacher did not finish without turn- 
ing to the encouraging side of his subject. 
He found reason for hope in the Master’s 
silence, in his willingness to wait until 
character ripens. Then again the subse- 
quent history of the first disciples gives us 
cheer. Wait till Pentecost and see how men 
who fled on the night of betrayal became 
men who fought ever after for their Mas- 
ter. From being Christianity’s first liabil- 
ity, they became Christianity’s chief asset. 

It seemed to the snapshot man that no 
member of the hushed congregation could go 
out of the sanctuary that morning without 
wanting to be better. We had listened to a 
man with a message, and the message dealt 
searchingly yet tenderly and encouragingly 
with the most vital thing in religion, one’s 
personal relation to his Lord and Saviour. 


Nuggets from Northfield 


One of the most satisfying speakers at 
Northfield this year has been Rev. John A. 
Hutton, concerning whom a Congregational 
minister on the ground writes: He is no 
stranger on the Northfield platform, but this 
year his diagnosis of present religious con- 
ditions and his interpretation of Christianity 
in the light of scholarship and science have 
been particularly valuable. Here are a few 
sentences from his addresses: 


The greatest mission of Christ is to put 
courage in the man who has lost heart, to 
encourage men and give them the desire to 
go back and make a success of the thing at 
which they had failed. 

Blessed is he who is not offended even 
although the kingdom of God does not come 
around him “with expectation.” 
~ God’s silences are golden, his purposes 
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are so much greater than our prayers. 
Blessed is he who is not offended even when 
Christ does not speak to him, but who goes 
on trusting and serving. 

It is a strange way in which Christ 
blesses man and at the same time mystifies 
him also. 

It took training and eagerness of soul and 
depth and tenderness and moral necessity to 
see the risen Christ, and it takes these qual- 
itiés to see him today. 

There are those who can only say that 
Christ was the most moral life that was ever 
lived. Do not disparage that faith, for it 
may develop into a stronger one, if these 
people will let this splendid moral life dom- 
inate them. We are, I fear, too prone to 
condemn those who have not seen the risen 
Lord as we have; we forget that they may 
be preparing to see him as the Lord. ‘ 

There is more in our New Testament about 
the risen Christ than there is about the fine 
moral man who spent three years in helping 
and serving others. 

There is no way to become acquainted 
with Christ without giving ourselves to him; 
he has no use for the spectator or patronizing 
person. 

Remember, too, not to profess a greater 
knowledge of him than you have; do not 
anticipate your experiences. | 


Long Hours and Our Churches 


The baffling industrial conditions in the 
mill districts, which render so difficult the 
work of our churches and the promotion of 
the higher interests of the working people, 
are little by little being revealed and gain- 
ing recognition. In the Pittsburgh district, 
where our fourteen Congregational churches 
work almost entirely among the laboring 
classes, the awful pressure of long hours, 
small wages and hard conditions of life has 
long been felt as the great obstacle in the 
way of the Kingdom. 

Just now these conditions have been set 
in clear light again by the report of Secre- 
tary Nagel of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor: 

In 344 iron and steel plants in the United 
States over 90,000 workmen are employed. 
Of this number one-third, or an army of 
30,000 men, work seven days in the week, 
and one-fourth, or some 238,000 men, toil 
12 hours to the day, or 84 hours per week. 
Eighty-five per cent., or 76,500 employés, 
work 60 or more hours per week, while for 
half the 90,000 men, the weekly labor pe- © 
riod reaches 72 hours. That means that 
45,000 men in our iron and steel mills toil 
through a labor week averaging six days of 
12 hours, or seven days of more than 10 
hours each. 

It is indeed an outstanding and striking 
fact, as Secretary Nagel says, “the extent 
to which the 12-hour day and a week of 
seven days still prevail in the iron and 
steel industry of the United States.” 

Attention is also fixed on the fact that 
“the commercial reason’ is the one that 
compels these conditions. Much of the Sun- 
day work is no more necessary than in other 
industries.” True, in the blast furnace 
department metalurgical necessity compels 
continuous operation, but this could be se- 
cured by three daily shifts of eight hours. - 

The Christian sentiment of this great 
country should be brought to bear on the 
situation so as to secure to these toilers in 
the heat and grime and peril of our mills 
a weekly Sabbath of rest and a working day 
of reasonable duration, 

Another subject given needed light in this 
report is that of wages. Here the report 
shows us that half the 90,000 employés of 
our iron and steel mills are receiving less 
than 18 cents per hour, while one-fourth re- 
ceive between 18 and 25 cents per hour, and 


the remaining fourth over the latter figure. 
ARP. 
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The Whistling Boy 


I once knew an odd little chap 
That whistled the livelong day; 
When he got out of bed, when he got into 
___ bed, 
And between times he whistled away. 
He whistled in dumps and he whistled in joy, 
Till people would say, 
“There’s that whistling boy.” 


One day he strolled down by the sea, 
That gay little whistling lad, 
There the sailor-men painted him green 
And all the queer colors they had, 
Then they towed him out ever and ever so 
4 far, 
And anchored him fast by the surf-beaten 
bar. 
And as past him the fishing fleet daily deploy, 
Men say, “See what comes 
Z To a whistling boy.” 


So out there he tosses and rolls 
And kicks when the porpoises bite; 
But the man on the lookout in fog and in 
storm 
Hears his whistle by day and by night. 
Then aboard ship the word is: ‘All hands 
ahoy! 4 
Hard a-starboard your helm! 
There’s that Whistling Buoy.” 
—W. S. C., in The Sailor’s Magazine. 


‘ A New Issue 


The following droll little Pnglish story, 
which was originally published in Punch, 
. met our eyes in glancing through a recent 
number of The Living Age, and we take 
pleasure in reprinting it for the benefit of 
young Americans who are interested in 
stamps and others who enjoy a bit of humor. 
—EDITORS. 


“Do you know anything about stamps?” 
asked my young friend Bobby. 

He has been having a week’s holiday in 
honor of the Coronation and has been mak- 
ing a nuisance of himself because he saw it 
and I didn’t. However, as I point out to 
him, I was at least alive at the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

‘Do I—what?” 

“Know anything about stamps?” 

“My dear Bobby,” I said, “I know every- 
thing about everything.” 

“Coo—I bet you don’t. You don’t know 
what Tomlinson’s average is this term.” 

“Ah, now you’ve just hit upon the one 
thing”— 

“Well, it’s thirty-eight.” 

“Batting or bowling?’ 

Bobby looked coldly at me. 

“T was going to ask you about my stamp,” 
he said; “but if you’re going to be funny”— 

“I’m not, I promise. This isn’t my day 
for levity. Show me the stamp.” 

I collected stamps when I was Bobby’s 
-age. I suppose in those days I did know 
something about them, but they have altered 
since my time; with the result that I can 
now only judge them by the beauty or other- 
wise of the illustration. Sometimes I come 
across a letter stamped with the representa- 
_ tion of a volcano or an iceberg or a couple 
of jaguars—whatever it may be, and I have 
sent it off eagerly to some youthful philate- 
list; to receive a week later such formal 
thanks as are generally reserved for the man’ 
who offers you a large Cabbage White for 
your butterfly collection. 

‘“Tt’s just got a lion or something on it, 
and a josser’s head, and some other things,” 
said Bobby, searching in kis pocket. ‘Uncle 
Henry sent it to me.” 

The description seemed to apply to a good 
many stamps. 


‘@ 
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For the Children 


“Any words?” 

“Wait a sec.,” said Bobby, and he ran it 
to ground in his right-hand trouser pocket. 
“Here it is.” 

It could claim to be unused, and by so 
much the more valuable, but another week 
or two in Bobby’s pocket might have in- 
validated its claim. However I had no 
doubt that I had never seen a stamp like it 
before. , 

“Who is the josser?’’»said Bobby. 

“It’s nobody I know,” I said, looking at it 
closely, ‘“‘unless—no—it isn’t your Uncle 
William, is it?” 

“It’s got ‘postage revenue’ on it,’’ Bobby 
pointed out. ‘So it must be Colonial, I 
should think, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, that shows it couldn’t be foreign. 
This looks like an African lion to me. I 
expect it’s the new South African stamp. 
That’s Botha.” 

“I believe it’s Australian,” said Bobby. 
“It’s just the color of some of the Aus 
tralian stamps.” 

“Sometimes you can tell by the gum. The 
gum from the Australian gum-tree tastes 
quite different from any other sort.’ 

Bobby tasted it carefully. “It’s just like 
ordinary gum,’ he said, when he had fin- 
ished it. 

We looked at it again, and then Bobby 
went and got an atlas. He turned to the 
map whereon the British possessions are 
marked red. There were an awful lot of 
them. 

“You see, it might be any one of these 
little islands,’ I said. ‘After all, we're 
pretty sure it isn’t one of the big .colonies, 
because we’ve seen photographs of the 
premiers in all the illustrated papers, and 
this isn’t really like any of them.’’ 

“T saw old Fisher in the procession”— 

“No, no, Bobby, not again,’ I remon- 
strated. 

He blushed and put the stamp back in his 
pocket. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “it’s awfully decent of 
Uncle Henry, isn’t it? I believe it’s most 
beastly rare.” . 

“Well, look here, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’m lunching tomorrow with a man who’s a 
great philatelist.” 

“Coo. What’s that?” 

“Tt means he collects stamps—and I'll 
ask him about yours. And I’ll send you a 
line.” 
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“Oh, I say, thanks awfully,” said Bobby. 


° 


My philatelist had never heard of it. No 
doubt I described it badly; my ‘memories 
were a little vague*for one thing, and for 
another I was probably wrong to have as- 
sumed that it went into Bobby’s pocket the 
same smudgy color as it came out. He was 
interested, however, in the gum test, and on 
my suggestion, made on the spur of the mo- 
ment, that it was a mid-Victorian issue of 
one of. the islands in the South Pacific, he 
proposed that it should be sent to him for 
examination. I wrote to Bobby to this effect 
and went into the post office for a stamp. 

“One?” said the lady. 

“Only one,’ I admitted humbly. 

She threw one at me. I picked it up and 
then gave a jump. 

“Where did you get this from?” I cried. 
“Did Wnele Henry send you one, too?” 

“Do you want another one?” 

“Why, have you got any more?” I asked 


excitedly. ‘What could you let me have a 
dozen for?” 
“A shilling.” 


“Done,” I said gladly, thinking how Bobby 
would like them for exchange. ‘Oh, and I 
want a penny stamp, please.” 

She threw another one of the same kind 
at me. 

“T asked for a simple penny English 
stamp,” I began sarcastically, ‘and you give 
me another of these rare T'iasman’”’— 

Then it occurred to me quite suddenly 
that perhaps I was an ass. 

“Tell me,” I said, going hot and cold all 
over, “who is this gentleman?’ and I indi- 
cated the top part of the stamp. 

“That is the King.” 

“Of England?” 

“And Scotland and Ireland and Wales 
and”’— 

“Yes, yes. And who is this?” 

“That’s a lion.” 

“Just an ordinary lion? You’re sure it’s 
not meant for anybody particular?” 

“Yes. Do you want another one?’ 

“No, thank you,’ I said sadly, and I took 
my stamp home with me. I put it on an- 
other envelope and wrote another letter to 
Bobby. 

“Dear Bobby,’ I wrote, “I am sending 
you a second one. It is not so beastly rare 
as we thought, and if I were you I should 
tell Uncle Henry all about the Coronation.” 
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Che Childrens Pulpit 


The Sermon Picture 


BY REV. E, H. BYINGTON 


Recently. my attention was attracted to 
a picture which at once impressed me. 
I never had seen it before. Of that I 
was sure. Still it had a strangely famil- 
iar look. It proved to be the face and 
figure of John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. It was the first picture of that 
apostle I had ever seen that really satis- 
fied me. The face was full of love and 
reverence, but also very earnest and 
strong. Yet it puzzled me tecause there 
was in it a likeness to some one I had 
seen. Who could it be? 

Suddenly it flashed over me that there 
was a resemblance to the pictures of 
Christ. Where was the resemblance? 
In the eyes, or the mouth, or the fore- 
head, or the pose, I could not tell. The 
face was different from Christ’s, and yet 


TE 


it made me think of him every time my 
eyes rested upon it. 

What a wonderful sermon picture to 
me that was! We cannot be exactly like 
Christ, but to have something in us that* 
reminds others of him is possible, and 
should be our aim and prayer. For this 
purpose is the Children’s Pulpit; that 
you, boys and girls, while being your own 
natural selves, should often have a look 
in your eyes, and words on your lips, 
something in expression or act, that would 
make other people think of Christ. To 
be Christlike, as that picture of John 
was like Christ, is possible for every one 
of you. Oh, happy day, when some 
one seeing or hearing you is moved to 
say, “Why, that makes me think of 
Christ !”’ 
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Lesson for Sept. 10 
Dan. 1: 8-20 


Daniel’s Clean, Strong Life 


The power of personality is indicated in the steady reten- 


tion of Daniel’s Hebrew name. When the four young Hebrews 
carried away captive to Babylon, were brought into the king’s 
household, they were given Chaldean names. The Prince of 
the Eunuchs gave Daniel the name “Belteshazzar”; Hananiah 
he called “Shadrach,’’ Mishael he called “‘Meshach” and Aza- 
riah he called “Abed-nego.” The three latter names were ac- 
cepted and adopted by the three young men who were after- 
ward cast into the fiery furnace—today we know them only by 
the names of “Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego.” 

But Daniel’s force of character was such that the Chaldean 
name “Belteshazzar,” given to him, was overborne by his own 
Hebrew name. He was “Daniel,’’ which means “God’s Judge,” 
in the days of his youth. He was “Daniel” in the day of his 
maturity, the designation of the heathen court to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He is ‘Daniel’ to this hour. There are 
natures so robust that they show themselves immune to all 
manner of disfiguring influences which an untoward environ- 
ment might fasten upon them. 

It was natural that this young man of sturdy build should 
furnish the name for the 
book where these narratives 
to be studied for several 


The Sunday School 


By 
Rey. Charles R. Brown 


happiness of our fundamental institution, the home. And it is 
also securely grounded in the whole physical framework of life. 
The penalties and judgments entailed by disobedience to this 
law are the most terrible known to medical science. 

“Almighty God writes a very plain hand,” one man said to 
another as they stood viewing some pathological specimens in 
the museum of a medical school. Almighty God certainly does! 
He has written out his view of irregular and unholy relations 
between the sexes in the constituion of things as they are, and 
the writing is in characters which even the illiterate can under- 
stand and heed. 

Daniel stood ready to appeal to experience rather than to 
some arbitrary source of authority for the vindication of his 
course. His chief urged upon him the other mode of life lest 
he should stand before the king “worse liking” than his fellow- 
servants. But Daniel replied, “Prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days.” Let time tell! Let the resultant quality of 
life render its verdict as to the worth of the principles and 
ideals to which he declared his allegiance! 

The returns are not all in as a rule at the end of “ten 
days.’ Longer periods of experiment are demanded for the 
full manifestation of the*effects of obedience or of disobedience 
to the divine law. But when 
an accurate account of the 


weeks are found. He would 
easily serve as a_ suitable 
figure around which to group 
these_ stirring accounts of 
moral heroism in the teeth of 
the most terrifying opposi- 
tion. However modern 
scholars may differ in their 
estimates of the actual his- 


toricity of all the details, 
the stories themselves 
breathe an atmosphere of 


devotion to principle which 
each succeeding generation 
of aspiring men called to 
fight against heavy odds, has 
found inspiring. The man 
who could -not be robbed 
either of his true name or of 
his true character may well 


stand at the center of the 
group. 
The ceremonial require- 


ments of the Hebrew ritual 


Mr. Brown’s Bible Class 


With this issue Rev. Charles R. Brown takes up the work of 
expounding each week to the readers of The Congregationalist 
and Christian World the International Sunday School Lesson, 
He is already well known throughout the country, as pastor for 
fifteen years of the fifth largest church in the denomination, as 
lecturer and preacher at universities and colleges, and as a 
popular preacher and platform speaker. During the past swm- 
mer he has been supplying Whitefields Tabernacle, the promi- 
nent London chirch, and is just returning to America to be- 
come dean of Yale Divinity School. 

The method which Mr. Brown will pursue on this page will 
be something of a departure from the usual handling of the 
Sunday school lesson. While that will furnish the theme week 
by week, and while Mr. Brown will bring many helpful sugges- 
tions to teachers and students of the particular lesson, he will 
also seek to adapt the page to the interest and need of all who 
appreciate expert guidance in the field of Bible study. With the 
lesson as his point of departure, Mr. Brown will follow substan- 
tially the same method which he has used in his pastorate at 
Oakland when teaching the lesson orally to a large Bible class. 

Every reader of this page is a potential member of this class. 
Mr. Brown hopes to draw forth many queries and expressions of 
opinion from his readers, and will welcome and reply to such 


matter is at last made up, it 
will be apparent all along 
the line, as well as in the 
particular case of Daniel, 
that aspiring men. make no 
mistake in committing their 
interests, physical, financial, 
intellectual and_ spiritual, 
into the hands of faithful 
obedience to the highest mode 
of life they know. 

When the Chicago °& 
Northwestern Railroad, in- 
tent upon the safety of its 
passengers and upon the 
prosperity of the road, issued 
an order that any employé 
seen in a saloon would be 
liable to instant discharge, 
the moral plea for sobriety 
received re-enforcement from 
an imposing array of eco- 
nomic considerations. When 
an enterprising brewer in a 
Western city in his adver- 


were rooted for the most part comment. 
in either moral or hygienic 
considerations. The direc- 
tions as to purification, the distinction between clean and un- 
clean meats, the minute regulations’ to be observed in cases of 
loathsome or contagious disease, had a solid foundation in 
physieal fact. God the Father Almighty is maker of heaven 
and of earth. He presides intelligently and beneficently over 
our spiritual and our bodily interests alike. The reliable vigor 
and the tough persistence of the Jewish race, though for cen- 
turies they have been men without a country, bears eloquent 
testimony to the essential value of that ancient and detailed 
régime which for thirty centuries has gripped their habits with 
the authority of Sinai. 

When ‘Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not de- 
file himself with the portion of the king’s meat nor with the 
wine which he drank,” the primary ground of his refusal was 
eeremonial. He would not eat food which had not been pre- 
pared according to the Jewish ritual, and thus render himself 
unfit to participate in the worship of his national Church. 
But his conscientious abstinence bore other than ceremonial 
fruit. At the end of the time appointed for testing his mode 
of life, as opposed to that suggested by the prince, he was 
found, as our Wnglish cousins say, ‘fit’ in terms of physical 
efficiency. He was “fairer and fatter” than those who did eat 
of the king’s meat. His steady exercise of the spirit of self- 
control and his fidelity to the requirements of his religion, made 
answer in sound health as well as in the voice of an approving 
conscience. 

The law of purity for the sexes derives validity from the 
fact that it brings the sense of inner peace and worth. It 
further shows itself imperative in maintaining the honor and 


Letters may be addressed to him at New Haven, Ct. 


tisement of a new addition 
to be sold off in lots stated 
recently that “‘no saloons 
could be started owing to a clause in the deed which would 
cause the land to revert to the former owner and thus cloud the 
title in case a lot was used for saloon purposes,” it was cor- 
roborative evidence (and that from the enemy’s own lips) that 
the liquor business militates against prosperity as well as 
against personal morality. 

The example of Daniel in his exercise of self-control amid 
the temptations of a foreign capital was contagious. His three 
associates were emboldened by his moral firmness to declare 
themselves abstainers also from the king’s meat and the king’s 
wine. No man lives a right life unto himself—the dynamic of 
it is inevitably communicated to adjacent lives which, are 
thereby more firmly set in the way of honor. 

The reward for their sobriety lay not merely in the sense 
of having been true to their principles or in their enhanced 
physical well-being. ‘God gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom; and Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams.” The stimulant which clouds the face of 
reality for an hour entails at last a confusion of brain which 
becomes chronic. The fine perception and the accuracy of 
judgment demanded under “scientific management” of one’s 
life belong to him who sees the world habitually not through 
a glass of liquor uncertainly, but face to face. 

The familiar promise, “If any man will do the will of God 
he shall know,” may justly be given an extended application. 
The life lived in obedient fulfillment of the divine purpose for 
it is sharpened and widened in insight while the brain soaked 
in stale beer and the living tissue pickléd in alcohol show reac- 
tions less prompt and less accurate. 


, great ends. 
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Venturing with Christ 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
; : Topic 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Challenge of Jesus. How did our 
Lord first gather his disciples? By calling 


them to leave all and follow him. How 
does he get his followers today? By a like 
challenge to a venturing discipleship. He 


asks us to follow him, as he asked Andrew 
and Peter, Matthew at his tax booth, and 
the rest whom he honored by associating 
them with his life and work. Not all of 
them did he suffer to become his immediate 
associates. Mary and Martha and Lazarus 
stayed in their Bethany home. The cured 
lunatie of Gadara was sent to testify among 
his own people. But true discipleship meant 
always a new allegiance. 


Cutting loose. There is a story of some 
sailors who had been drinking, and late on a 
dark night wished to return to their ship. 
They came down to their beat and drew out 
the oars. But they seemed to make no prog- 
ress. They rowed and rowed; and still the 
ship did not appear. At last the soberest 
among them, discovered that they had never 
unloosed the boat’s painter from the wharf. 
What Christ asks of his disciples is that they 
shall not only row but cut loose. They are 
not to be afraid of new endeavors. ‘They 
need to venture, both for their own profit 
and for the good of the work he calls them 
to do. There are many troubled souls in 
the churches who complain of Christ that 
he has brought them little joy and advanced 
them but a little distance. May it not be 
with some of them that they are like the 
sailors in the story—still bound fast to the 
city of their old experience? 


What Christ Wants. Christ has a clear 
purpose in the lives of his disciples. He 
wants them to know God and he wants 
them to do God’s work. That work is called 
by him the building of the kingdom. Our 
call to venture with Christ is no path lead- 
ing out into the waste wilderness, or to some 
overhanging precipice that looks on empty 
space. It leads us to places of social re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. We are to 
study and venture in Christ’s name and for 
his sake. The question we have to ask in 
every new surrounding is: What can I do 
here for the advancement of Christ’s King- 
dom—which is the Kingdom of Heaven? 
The social conscience of the time is awake 
as never before, and the call is to cut away 
the rope that holds us and put forth in God’s 
name to new adventures of endeavor for 
the love of men. 


Taking Risks. Life is hardly worth living 
unless we are ready to take some risks for 
There are men who were made 
for great service who are dying of inanition 


' because they are afraid of every new thing. 


They do not know that they are dying; but 
God knows it and their neighbors know it. 
There are churches that might be happy in 
their service, that are most miserable because 
they are afraid or ashamed to venture out 
on some large plans for Christ. Such a 
church was Laodicea, and it has modern 
sisters. If the Kingdom of God is so large 


a thing as our Lord has called it, and the 


saints and martyrs of all the ages have 
thought it, it should be worth risking our 
time and means and comfort for. Now that 
vacations are over and work once more in 
order, our next venture for Christ is well 
worth our studious attention. 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 3-9. Ven- 
turing with Christ. John 1: 43-51; Matt. 
4: 18-22; 9: 9-18. What Christ asks of his 


disciples. What he gives them to do. Their 
labors and rewards. Taking risks for the 
Kingdom. ¢ 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SIN OF CONTEMPT 
How tong, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity? And scoffers delight them in 
scoffing?—Prov. 1: 22. 


Blessed and honorable is that person 
whose tongue is obedient to the law of 
Christ, and whose words are as a spring 
of wholesome water; who never uses 
scorn, except to scourge sin, or satire 
except to prune folly ; who never puts the 
simple to confusion, nor flatters the 
great; who says no ill of any man ex- 
cept under the last compulsion of truth 
and justice; who delights to speak well 
of every man and bids the cast down be 
of good cheer. This man dispels cal- 
umuies, lifts shadows, comforts sorrow, 
establishes righteousness, lays strife to 
rest, and brings in the Kingdom of God. 
—John Watson. 


It is a noble and beautiful thing to 
find ourselves growing out of our con- 
tempts.—Phillips Brooks. 


These are the gifts I ask 

Of thee, Spirit serene: 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 

Good cheer to help me bear the travel- 


er’s load, 

And for the hours of rest that come be- 
tween, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 
seen. 


These are the sins I fain 

Would have thee take away: 

Malice and cold disdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 

And discontent that casts a shadow 

gray 

On all the brightness of a common day. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


He who sneers at Jerusalem challenges 
God; he who mocks the humble poor de- 
fies high heaven.—Joseph Parker. 


Where shall a man come, almost, in 
societies, but his ears shall be beaten 
with the unpleasant noise of one de- 
tracting and disparaging another? Real 
virtue neither needs nor can endure this 
dishonest shift; it can subsist of itself, 
and therefore ingenuously commends and 
acknowledges what good exists in others 
and loves to hear it acknowledged; and 
neither readily speaks nor hears evil of 
any, but rather, where duty and con- 
science require not discovery, casts a veil 
upon men’s failings to hide them. This 
is the true temper of the children of 
God.—Robert Leighton. 


O God most merciful, who restraineth 
the proud and hast mercy upon those who 
are of a lowly and courteous spirit we ke- 
seech thee, cleanse our thoughts from the 
evil leaven of detraction and contempt. 
As thou hast loved us and revealed thyself 
in the life and death of thy dear Son, our 
Lord, help us to learn from him that love of 
others to which he calls us. May we know 
assuredly that thou willest that thy purpose 
shall be brought to pass by many and not 
by one and learn to work in glad compan- 
ionship with others, Open our eyes to 
mark the excellence of the gifts thou hast 
denied us when they appear in others. 
Keep us from all envy and malice, and 
make us companions with thee of the excel- 
lent way that leads to our perfect obedience 
and the triumph of thy kingdom. 
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My Denomination 


Comment on Christian Hndeaver Prayer 
Meeting Topie, Sept. 10-16 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


My Denomination : Roots, Trunk, 
Branches, Fruit. Acts 20: 17-35. ~ (Hon- 
orary members’ meeting.) 

Democracy in Religion. Congregational- 


ism stands for democracy in religion, for in- 
dividual freedom from human control of re- 
ligious affairs, that the individual may more 
fully obey the will of God. It rejects all 
authority in religion except the Word of 
God. Monarchy and aristocracy, as repre- 
sented by the papal church and the Hpis- 
copal bodies, respectively, are the other 
forms of church government. The. self- 
government of the local church makes every 
Congregational church an independent unit. 
For purposes of broad efficiency and mutual 
help, local, state and national associations 
have been formed, but these have no power 
over the local churches or their members. 


Unselfish. Our denomination pays very 
little attention to self-promotion. In the 
broad and numerous fields of its activity the 
purpose is to do the work that needs to be 
done rather than to extend the propaganda 
of seet or ism. The results appear in inter- 
denominational schools and colleges, hospi- 
tals, union Sunday schools and churches, 
temperance, good citizenship movements, 
social betterment and a prominent part in 
such causes as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, 
Christian Endeavor and the great men’s 
movement. This spirit of unselfish service 
is one of the most praiseworthy characteris- 
tics of Congregationalists. 


Nation Builders. Colonists of our faith 
helped to lay the foundations of the United 
States Government. The spirit of Congre- 
gationalism inspired the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the constitutions, state and na- 
tional, the laws of the land, the. public 
school system and many other institutions 
that make us a great nation. Patriotism 
and the development of our denomination in 
America and abroad have gone hand in hand. 
With the church as the center the pioneers 
have built up schools and industries under 
democratic local government, and represen- 
tative state and national government has 
followed the Congregational ideas as far as 
practicable in leaving the community body 
free to run its own affairs. 


Missionary Achievement. ‘The great mis- 
sionary societies which Congregationalists 
unite in supporting and directing have done 
a remarkable world-wide work. The fron- 
tier church and school extension, the service 
for the colored race and poor people in iso- 
lated or congested communities in this -coun- 
try and the mission work abroad have: ex- 
tended the gospel, uplifted and enlightened 
the people and helped mightily in the cause 
of good government. Doubtless American 
Board missionaries and schools did more to 
bring about the new era in Turkey and 
China than any other agency. 


Loyalty. The broad, sympathetic spirit 
of most Congregationalists finds expression 
in the movement for church unity and in- 
terdenominational service. This work should 
be pushed forward heartily. At the same 
time, the Kingdom is served by loyalty to 
the church to which we beleng and it is our 
duty to support it and the causes for which 
our denomination is responsible with the 
best that we have to give. Hnthusiastic loy- 
alty to our church and minister, to our Sun- 
day school and Christian Endeavor Society, 
to. our missionary societies doing such splen- 
did work under great diffieulties, is a solemn 
duty and a great privilege. 
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Among the New Books | 


A Life of Kant 


“How comes it that man, a humble pigmy 
in the universe, is, notwithstanding, the sole 
key to the gigantic order which envelopes 
him?” To the sage of Koenigsberg who 
gave to philosophy its modern viewpoint and 
turned the sensible world inside out as truly 
as the Copernican astronomy upset the 
Ptolemaic, Prof. R. M. Wenley of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan devotes a volume in the 
World’s Epoch-Makers Series, both brief and 
brilliant (Kant and His Philosophical Rev- 
olution. Scribners. $1.25). With no at- 
tempt to pursue the critical philosophy 
through all its detail, the author is success- 
ful in making readable the story of one of 
the most remarkable careers of modern 
times. 

While his sisters “remained servant girls” 
and he himself never wandered far beyond 
his own neighborhood, Emanuel Kant “knew 
the macrocosm and the microcosm thor- 
oughly.” That meager frame, which had 
“never been either sick or well,” contained 
a mind that could dazzle the world. Or did 
the mind “contain” the body? That was 
his question. It was the distinction of Kant 
that he was first to see that the intellectual 
order is not a mere copy of nature but its 
conditioning form or criterion. His was 
also the rare distinction to refuse “to cast as 
rubbish to the void’ such refractory ele- 
ments of experience as could not be classi- 
fied in the unitary scheme of the philoso- 
pher, but to hold all things true, however 
contradictory, which are required by the 
inner life and practical relations of man. 

The reader of Professor Wenley’s pages 
will find due reference to the remarkable in- 
fluence exerted upon Kant by two great 
geniuses, as unlike each other as they were 
dissimilar to his own, Swedenborg and Rous- 
seau, together with much instructive and 
laboriously assembled material for the ap- 
preciation of the father of modern philoso- 
phy. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


In Some Problems in Philosophy (Long- 
mans, Green. $1.25 net) the late Prof. Wil- 
liam James intended to exhibit his thought 
in more formally coherent relations than 
those hitherto presented by him; but death 
prevented the conclusion of his work. The 
book therefore is fragmentary and makes 
some demands on the attention of the stu- 
dents for whom it was intended. It is also 
more polemic than introductions in general. 
But it causes the reader to feel the reality 
of the problems of existence and the direct- 
ness of James’s attack on them. Indeed, as 
to the latter, the reader finds himself watch- 
ing the philosopher with a human interest 
rather than the problem with a metaphysical 
interest. This perhaps is inevitable when 
the philosopher is William James. 

Natural Philosophy, by Wilhelm Ostwald 
(Holt. $1.00) is a brief outline of knowl- 
edge from a natural philosopher’s point of 
view. There is a note of caution because 
we may be on the verge of discoveries likely 
to revise our current knowledge. The book 
grows in interest as it touches on the moral 
realm. The will is bound to act as if it 
were free. The soul is not adequately de- 
scribed as mechanical reactions, but as en- 
ergy. Society is the support of specialized 
parts co-operating in the whole. Civilization 
based on intercourse as it is would be for- 
warded by an auxiliary language. Men 
everywhere are growing more alike in nature 
and organization and demand conditions as 
equal as possible. 

Samuel Butler, author of Life and Habit 


(Dutton. $1.50), criticizes Darwin by tak- 
ing Lamarck’s theory that variations result 
from a need and carries it to the point of 
affirming that all instinct is unconscious 
memory—the funded consciousness of the 
species up to the last birth. The book, neg- 
lected for a generation, has just been dis- 
covered as a piece of acute biological criti- 
cism, and the author is now to be reckoned 
as a considerable figure in the philosophic 
world. The style is admirable. 

A suggestive popular treatment of certain 
phases of a great question is The Nature of 
Personality, by William Temple (Macmil- 
lan. $1.00 net). Purpose, for the author, 
is the heart of personality; but a purpose 
that subordinates the part to the whole in 
individual or social life. Socially it works 
out through sacrifice if need be; it is here 
purpose, edged and completed by love. Tak- 
ing the view of the whole of things the per- 
son escapes the tyranny of the moment and 
sees and works with God. Personality thus 
grows towards the pattern of God himself. 

The World of Dreams, by Havelock Bllis 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 net), is a psychol- 
ogy of dreams. Logic is at the basis of our 
dreams, the author affirms, their fantastic 
sequence is due to the determination of the 
mind to relate disparate consciousnesses to- 
gether. These consciousnesses are memo- 
ries of actual facts without the natural 
thoughts that lie between them. The mind 
supplies reasons for their close contiguity, 
for the reasons though fantastic are more 
comforting than none at all. The mind rea- 
sons always even when asleep. The author 
sees some light possible in metaphysics.as we 
study dreams closer, in morals, in insanity 
and in anthropology. A vast mass of liter- 
ature on the subject is indicated ir the notes. 


An American Pioneer 


Among the nobler class of pioneers, who 
regarded the things of the spirit as well as 
material betterment should be placed Tim- 
ithy Flint, whose biography has been writ- 
ten by John Erwin Kirkpatrick (Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland. $3.50 net). In the 
early years of last century he was minister 
of the Congregational church in Lunenburg, 
Mass. The author draws attention to the 
simple and beautiful covenant used by Mr. 
Flint in the admission of members. Appar- 
ently he does not know that such covenants 
were commonly employed in the old New 
England churches. Mr. Flint was mani- 
festly “the parson,’ blunt and dictatorial. 
Trouble arose in the parish, the stipend was 
small and his health poor, so the family re- 
moved to the Ohio valley. Cincinnati and 
St. Louis were among the various places of 
their residence, and the father was mission- 
ary, landowner, teacher, author and editor 
by turns. The rough life was hard, but 
comfort and position were gained in due 
time. 

Among Mr. Flint’s writings one which at- 
tracted wide interest at the time, was ‘“Rec- 
ollections of Ten Years Passed in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi.” He also wrote 
various novels, a memoir of Daniel Boone, 
a history of Indian wars in the West, and 
other works which entitle him to a perma- 
nent place in the history of early American 
literature. Many extracts from these writ- 
ings are given in this biography. They 
abound in picturesque descriptions, the ac- 
count of the river journeys being particu- 
larly good. Among the friends made by 
this restless, versatile man was Mrs. Trol- 
lope. Nothing in her surroundings seemed 
to please that merciless critic except Mr. 
Flint. The biographer has done his work 
well and provided not only a good sketch of 


a remarkable life, but also an interesting 
glimpse of the pioneer days in which it was 
lived. . 


Stories of Chivalry 


The recent growth of organizations for 
boys founded on the names and usages of 
the system of knighthood has doubtless sug- 
gested name or title for two pleasant books 
of old stories of chivalry. Page, Hsquire and 
Knight (Ginn. 45 cents) is a little, handy 
collection, first of information in regard to 
what it meant for a boy to climb to knight- 
hood, and then of stories of the knights of 
the Round Table, of Charlemange’s paladins, 
of Godfrey of Boullion, conqueror of Jeru- 
salem and the Chevalier Bayard. These 
tales of adventurous knightly lives are re- 
told in spirited fashion by Marion Florence 
Lansing. 

The other, larger book traces the begin- 
nings of the chivalry further back to the 
Anglo-Saxon epic “Beowulf,” and devotes the 
remainder of its space to the Arthurian cycle 
of stories. It is Knighthood in Germ and 
Flower, by Prof. John Harrington Cox of 
the University of West Virginia. (Little 
Brown. $1.25). This is intended for chil- 
dren of the age of thirteen and upwards, 
and rests for its intended influence upon the 
spirit of chivalry refiected in the tale which 
is “immortal and still touches every heart 
that is generous enough to accept it.” Ex- 
cept in the Arthurian story of The Green 
Girdle, the two books do not overlap and 
either would be a good introduction to the 
wonderland of stories of adventure and serv- 
ice by the knights of old. 


Other Good Books for Boys 


Boys will hail with joy The Story of 
Great Inventions, by BDlmer Hllsworth 
Burns (Harpers. $1.25). Beginning with 
the account of Archimedes’ inventions for 
the defense of the city of Syracuse, the 
author covers the ground to the days of 
wireless telegraph and telephone. The pen- 
dulum clock, the telescope, the barometer, 
steam engine, electric motor, electric railway, 
telegraph, aeroplane, submarine, liquid air— 
concerning all these and more wonderful 
things we are told, with sufficient clearness 
and completeness, how they began. Over a 
hundred illustrations accompany the text. 

One of the best books which Ernest 
Thompson Seton has ever written is Rolf in 
the Woods (Doubleday, Page. $1.50). Rolf 
is an orphan boy who becomes the com- 
panion of an Indian scout, living and hunt- 
ing with him in the Adirondacks. The time 
is the early part of the last century. The 
first part of the book is devoted to describ- 
ing the fascinating life of the hunter and 
trapper. Then comes the War of 1812, 
when Rolf is made a scout for the American 
army. A clear and accurate account is 
given of the campaign in the Lake George 
and Champlain region, the Bloody Saranac, 
the Battle of Plattsburg, the defeat of Sir 
George Prevost and the end of the war. It 
is a healthy, entertaining and instructive 
book. 

To many boys “the great outdoors” has a 
special fascination. Perhaps some would 
“ten thousand times rather haye been Dan- 
iel Boone than George Washington,” as was 
the case with Wilbur Loyle in Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler’s, The Boy with the United States 
Foresters (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 
The book is a worthy successor of “The Boy 
with the U. 8. Survey,” and deals with for- 
estry as that did with government surveying. 
It explains the seriousness of forest fires, 
how to prevent them and how to fight them; 
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it shows the necessity of regulating the graz- 
ing of sheep and cattle; it describes the life 
of the forester and the importance of his 
work, its value to the nation and the splen- 
did qualities of character it calls into play. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs 
from actual scenes and abounds in impcrtant 
and interesting information. 

Boys who wear the khaki uniform and 
others, too, will read with avidity the pages 
in which Rupert Sargent Holland relates the 
adventures of The Boy Scouts of Birch Bark 
Island (Lippincott. $1.25 net). The island 
is located apparently in some Southern New 
HWngland river and there the boys camp and 
practice the craft of the scouts, swimming, 
shooting with bow and arrow, trailing, wig- 
wagging, canoeing and other sports. They 
also make up a fast baseball team. In the 
course of events they save a man from 
drowning and capture a gang of burglars. 
They also play a great game with a ball 
team at a boys’ school not far away on the 
mainland, All of this is vividly described 
and makes a first-class story. 

Jules Verne has been outclassed and his 
account of a trip around the world in eighty 
days gives place now to Herbert Strang’s 
aeroplane story, Around the World in Seven 
Days (Doran. $1.25 net). This tells how a 
naval officér in England, with seven days’ 
vacation, literally ‘‘flies” to the rescue of his 
father who has been shipwrecked on a can- 
nibal island in the Pacific Ocean. He goes 
by the way of Turkey, India and Australia. 
Having arrived on time to rescue his father 
from massacre, he continues on his way 
east, around the world, via Samoa, Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, Toronto, St. John’s and 
Portsmouth, Hngland. It is a lively story, 
full of excitement, and does not seem im- 
possible. 

A good juvenile that holds attention from 
title page to finis is Dan McLean’s Adven- 
tures, by Frederick W. Brown (Baker & 
Taylor. $1.25). Dan is an orphan and, 
running away from a hard master, he falls 
in with a band of Mississippi River pirates 
who have a stockaded camp on a barren 
island. How he succeeds in rescuing a girl 
who has been taken prisoner and finally, 
after much hard “fighting, discovers hidden 
treasure, is all vividly set forth. That the 
yarn is improbable will not prevent it from 
being entertaining. 


Thoughtful Little Books 


Three little books published by The Pil- 
grim Press (50 cents net) are The Moun- 
tain Trail and Its Message, by Albert W. 
Palmer, which finds lessons of endurance, 
indebtedness to the past, companionship, 
ete., from a summer’s outing on a Sierra 
mountain trail: What Will You Do with 
Jesus, by Wilfred T. Grenfell, a splendid 
presentation to the men of Harvard Uni- 
versity of the claims of Jesus, discovered 
by doing His will: and Outside a City 
Wall, by William Allen Knight, recount- 
ing the author’s experiences in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, and especially his 
visit to “Gordon’s Calvary’ and a tomb 
near by, believed by some to be the place 
of Jesus’ burial, a record which will be 
welcomed by those who have enjoyed Mr. 
Knight’s earlier writings. 

Four tales, somewhat after the fashion 


- of “The Other Wise Man” are related in 


The Feast of Lights, by Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond (Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net). 


These are told by Judas the Hammer; Gas- 


per, the youngest of the three Wise Men, 
speaking thirty years after the great: ex- 
perience at Bethlehem; Nicodemus who ex- 
plains how he became a disciple; and 
conversation with Gasper, 
Nicodemus and Saul of Tarsus. The con- 
ceptions are worked out admirably and pro- 
vide a very good imaginative account of 
the way people felt and talked about the 
Prophet of Nazareth. 
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“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 
crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Fishing on Sunday 
Continued from page 318 


cause the letters of the Greek word for “fish” 
were first letters of the words in Greek 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour’; and 
we picture a man in the days of persecution 
drawing a fish in the dust with his toe and 
looking up to see if the other man knows the 
sign and is a Christian, too. 

As old Isaak Walton ends his book, let us 
say also: ‘Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord; and let the blessing of St. 
Peter’s Master be with mine. And upon all 
that are lovers of virtue, and dare trust in 
His Providence, and be quiet; and go 
a-angling.”’ 


Biographical 
THEODORE S. LEE 


Theodore Storrs Lee, who died in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, Aug. 24, 
at the age of thirty-eight, was a graduate 
of Amherst in 1900 and Union Seminary 
in 1903. He was appointed to the Marathi 
Mission, India, the same year, 1903. 

' Mr. Lee’s first choice of a mission field 
was China, but he married Hannah Hume, 
daughter of Dr. R. A. Hume of India, and 
their destination was changed to the native 
land of Mrs. Lee. The pair were adopted 
by the church in White Plains, N. Y., as 


their missionaries, and the relationship has 
been continuous and ideal. 

Never physically robust, he learned to 
husband his strength and to do a man’s 
work. At Wai, his first station, a great 
Brahman stronghold, he won the confidence 
of those proud, religious leaders. and at 
Satara, the station from which he came this 
spring for his furlough, he had proven to all 
classes that he was their friend. 

Some of Mr. Lee’s most useful work was 
done during the scourge of the bubonic 
plague in his district. At one time he had 
witnessed the deaths of 1,600 inhabitants of 
a single village, all due to the plague. His 
untiring and self-sacrificing efforts to miti- 
gate the disease won the love and confidence 
of the natives to a remarkable degree. 

Memorial services were held in White 
Plains, N. Y., and at Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
Lee’s home church. His father, Dr. S. H. 
Lee of Springfield, is well known in New 
England, as is also his brother, Rev. Gerald 
Stanley Lee of Northampton. 


The'man who gives me a new thought, en- 
riches me. The man who puts irom into my 
blood, puts health into my blood. The man 
who in this world of snow and sleet keeps 
me moving, saves my life; and if the move- 
ment be an upward and onward movement, 
every step is so much nearer the kingdom of 
heaven.—Reuen Thomas. 


Dr. Clark on Endeavor Crawth 


I do not write to take exception to the in- 
teresting letter of Mr. W. L. Holley in your 
issue of Aug. 19, in relation to The Moral 
Degeneracy of the Young People of the 
Present Day, but simply to present the other 
side of one statement made by Mr. Holley, 
which I think he will be as glad as any one 
to consider. 

He says, “The number of young people 
who attend prayer meeting, and pray or wit- 
ness for Christ, is small.” On a conserva- 
tive estimate, at least four millions of young 
people in Christian Endeavor and kindred 
societies meet every week for prayer and con- 
ference, and a great majority of them are 
witnesses for Christ. Compared with the 
larger number of those who care for none 
of these things, these four millions may 
seem small, but. certainly in the aggregate 
they are not few or insignificant, and are 
more than a “saving remnant.” 

He further says that ‘tthe national United 
Society is organizing Adult Endeavor Socie- 
ties in order to keep. up its numerical 
strength.” 

This statement is doubtless the result of 
mis-information. There are few Adult or 
Senior Christian Endeavor Societies through- 
out the world—probably not twoscore, all 
told—while there are fully 80,000 young 
people’s, Intermediate and Junior societies. 
The United Society has not advocated the 
organizing of these Senior or Adult societies 
“for the sake of keeping up its numerical 
strength,” because it has not needed to do so, 
since a million new members and more than 
10,000 new societies were added to its ranks 
within the past two years, a larger number 
than ever before in the same length of time. 

It has, however, advocated these Senior 
societies as a help to the midweek prayer 
meeting of the church, since this service is 
expected to be the meeting of the Senior 
society, and its whole strength is to be ex- 
pended in helping this meeting and like ac- 
tivities of the church to which it belongs. 

I am only sorry that these Senior or Adult 
societies have not multiplied more rapidly; 
but the idea of organizing them was not 
Suggested, as I have said, for the sake of 
keeping good the number of the Christian 
Endeavor societies. New generations of 
Christian young people are constantly com- 
ing to the front, and the ranks of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies throughout the coun- 
try are every year recruited with a larger 
and larger host of them (though this may 
not be altogether true of our own denomina- 
tion), while at the same time many are 
constantly graduating into other activities 
and lines of church work. 

Francis E. Crark. 


Making Missionary Leaders 


May I add a few words to the article un- 
der this heading signed “E” in The Congre- 
gationalist July 29? I thoroughly agree 
with the writer that Silver Bay trains mis- 
sionary leaders. I do not agree that no one 
would go to Lake George for the trip itself. 
Any one who suggests that must he blind 
to the beauties of nature and dead to his- 
toric settings that foster patriotism. True 
Silver Bay is a long way from Boston, but 
if the trip is made by way of New York on 
a fine steamer, even that may become a 
blessing, for its distance from great cities, 
by a beautiful lake shadowed by grand 
mountains, is one of Silver Bay’s charms. 
What more beautiful than a trip by moon- 
light up the lovely Hudson, a short but in- 
teresting ride by rail from Albany to Lake 
George, and then the fascinating sail over 
Lake George following its ever curving 
shores and threading in and out among its 
little islands? 
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Add to the beauties of nature the romance 
of history that is connected with every step 
of the route and what more can the tourist 
desire? It is an inspiration to young peo- 
ple fresh from college and to those wearied 
with city life, to see the monuments to Col. 
Ephraim Williams, founder of Williams Col- 
lege and the later one which commemorates 
the Battle of Lake George and to get 
glimpses of the battle grounds and forts of 
the French and Indian and Revolutionary 
Wars. The Silver Bay Association has done 
well tg recognize the romance of history and 
include excursions to Fort Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point in its programs. It might 
profitably extend this feature, recognizing 
that love of country is next to Godliness, 
and is profitable for inspiration. The wise 
and generous founders of the Silver Bay 
Conferences, Mr. and Mrs. Silas H. Paine, 
know the value of historic association, and 
have used this knowledge to great purpose 
in providing the museum filled with his- 
torical relics and natural history specimens 
of the Lake George region. 

As to the expense of $30—very few self- 
supporting young women or men can get 
a vacation for much less and no one can get 
a vacation so well worth $30. The decrease 
in the attendance at the conference this 
year is easily explained by the session of the 
Christian Endeavor Conference at Atlantic 
City and the Sunday school and other large 
conferences held at almost the same time. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church has had sev- 
eral members’in attendance at Silver “Bay 
for three or four years. When they began 
to attend the Society was small, but it is now 
large and active. The rapid growth and in- 
creased usefulness is due to its Christian use 
of hospitality and the leaven of the Silver 
Bay missionary spirit. The Christian Hn- 
deavor Society is now the hope of the 
Church in its zeal for foreign missionary 
work, in its work for settlements down town, 
in its large numbers of teachers in our 
Bethany field on the West side and in per- 
sonal work in the church itself 

As a result of Silver Bay training several 
mission study classes and evangelistic work- 
ers’ classes have been conducted and last 
but not least the latest volunteer to take the 
place of Miss Poole, who so recently laid 
down her life for Turkey, attributes her de- 
cision chiefly to the influence of the mission- 
ary spirit which permeates the Christian 
Endeavor Society. Four others have gone 
from this Christian Endeavor Society to 
work in Turkey. It is the custom in the 
Tabernacle to have some missionary infor- 
mation, followed by a prayer for missions, 
at each and every Wednesday night service. 
Last season Dr. Jefferson gave the place of 
honor to Silver Bay delegates, and they gave 
the missionary news at each preparatory 
lecture. 

And so for the sake of their spiritual 
training and for the sake of their wide in- 
fluence and helpfulness in their church home, 
let neither distance nor the fear that the 
element of pleasure will be lacking deter 
any young persons from going to Silver Bay. 

New York. Lucy H. Pret. 


Hygiene and Eugenics 


The Congregationalist calls attention to 
the strict segregation that is placed on 
lepers, while those carrying another disease 
more loathsome, more contagious and when 
fully developed equally difficult to cure, 
are allowed not only to go about the streets 
unchecked, but to mingle with others in the 
home and in publie gatherings, and even to 
marry and transmit the disease to coming 
generations. “Their disease is so conta- 
gious that it has compelled the disuse of 
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public drinking cups. It may be caught 
quite innocently from the use of towel or 
handkerchief after a sufferer, or the touch 
of a cut place on the hand.” I agree with 
the conclusion expressed that “If we are 
going to segregate lepers in horror of con- 
tagion, it is high time we shut up syphilit- 
ICE.” 

These conditions are beginning to be 
known by the public, and will, I am sure, 
awaken an intense sentiment im favor of 
more stringent measures not only for the 
preservation of the health of the present 
generation, but for the protection of the 
coming generations. The increasing knowl- 
edge that is coming through the study of the 
conditions controlling health and disease, 
and of the means by which increasing vitality 
and balanced endowment may be given to 
coming generations, is opening to mankind 
a wide field for new endeavor. I have but 
little information as to how much has al- 
ready been gained; but I know that in some 
regions of our country there is a movement 
to secure not only the prevention of the 
propagation of the insane and the imbecile, 
but also laws requiring applicants for mar- 
riage licenses to show by certificates from 
authorized experts that they are free from 
diseases that are either contagious or liable 
to transmit noxious conditions to posterity. 
This demand for more stringent laws should 
be persistently pushed; but, in the meantime, 
for immediate protection, there should be 
formed leagues of young and old pledging 
themselves not to marry without giving and 
receiving such certificates. 

Honolulu, T. H. JOHN T. GULICK. 


[Mr. Gulick’s comment reminds us of the 
recently published fact that in the official 
comparison of the armies of the world with 
reference to their infection by venereal dis- 
eases the army of the United States has the 
bad eminence of showing much the largest 
proportion of such cases—THE Hpirors.] 


A Tribute to Rev. John Lane 


On returning from abroad I have just 
heard of the death of Rey. John Lane of 
Hadley, Mass., which occurred in May. May 
I even at this late date bear testimony to 
the sterling character and the splendid serv- 
ice of this man of God who was for so long 
such a power in his community? I was a 
student at Yale when I came to know him, 
and two incidents will illustrate the kind of 
greatness that was his. 

Through acquaintance with Mrs. Lane, 
whom I met on our way to an American 
Board meeting at Pittsfield, I was favored 
with an invitation to preach in his pulpit. 
As a guest in his home I was given the best 
the parsonage afforded. But I was not so 
much touched by this as by a scene I shall 
never forget. I see him now as he appeared 
at the door of my room with brush and 
polish to care for my shoes. I never felt so . 
humble in all my life, and I thought of 
Christ washing the feet of his disciples. I 
fear such humility as his is all too rare, 

I shall never forget his introduction of me 
when I preached to his people at the morn- 
ing hour. Both the audience and myself 
were greatly surprised when he said: “I 
break no law of this church by taking a 
colored man into the pulpit with me. But 
if I had taken him into a pew of the church 
I should have broken one of the laws of this 
church. For, though none of you may be 
aware of it, there is a law on the records 
of this church enacted in the early days to 
the effect that if any one should take a col- 
ored man into his pew he would thereby for- 
feit his pew. They never supposed that a 
negro would be introduced as the preacher 
of the morning.” a 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rejuvenating Ministers 
Auburn Summer School of Theology Meets a Need 


Universities have been offering for sevy- 
eral years courses in the theological disci- 
plines in their summer schools. Chautau- 
quas are to be found in almost every state 
furnishing more or less serious work in 
religious subjects. Northfield and Winona 
Lake with their inspirational Bible lectures 
are well known. But Auburn Seminary, 
which is a separate institution and not con- 
nected with a university, entered a com- 
paratively untrodden path when it opened 
in July its first summer school in theology. 

It was not designed as a school for the 
pursuit of mere intellectual disciplines. 
Nor was it held for the sake of inspirational 
effect. _ All “popular attractions” were con- 
spicuous by their absence. It was a school, 
with a regular regimen, schedule, discipline. 
It was for the serious purpose of pursuing 
these studies that are of special value to 
ministers with a view to equipping the stu- 
dents for better and larger service. 

The forty registered students came from 
six states and from Canada. They were 
from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. It took them two or three days 
to get acquainted, for they were mature 
men, with the usual reserve of their years. 
But after the common life of the dormitory, 
the seminary club house and the classroom 
had rubbed off the edges and broken the 
shell, these men became boys again. They 
were back once more in their seminary 
days, which for two-thirds of them were 
not in Auburn, They renewed their youth. 
They had a jolly time. They played ball 
and tennis on the seminary diamond and 
courts. They went boating and swimming. 
And when it was all over they left Auburn 
voting that they had had the time of their 
lives. ‘Two or three expressed regret that 

“no provision had been made for accommo- 
dating their wives, as they also would have 
enjoyed the school. But the most of the 
students approved of their exclusion, as 
thus the seminary of their youth was re- 
stored to them for two weeks. Possibly one 
of the best things the school did for these 
men was to make them young again. Their 
congregations will have young ministers 
without a change of pastors. 


SERIOUS WORK OF THE STUDENTS 


The serious work of the day began at 
eight o’clock and continued until one with- 
‘out intermission, began again at six thirty 
in the evening and continued until ten. 
It was a rare experience in the history 
of academic life to have students petition 
to have the schedule changed so that there 


“. would be no conflict of studies and that all 


might take all the courses. No wonder that 
at the end of the school the students were 
tired, more tired than when they came. 

To those who were watching the schobdl 
with critical eyes there was nothing more 
conspicuous than the mental hunger of the 
men. Everybody remarked it. It was in- 
dicative of the intellectual isolation in which 
the country minister is forced to live. An- 
other most impressive observation was the 
dominant serious-mindedness of the men. 


-They were at the school for business. ‘They 
were manifestly men of a purpose. The 
ministry was not a mere occupation. In a 


sense they were picked men, but surely they 
_,were not the only men in the ministry who 
are inspired by its high ideals, who long for 
better equipment for its task, who are work- 
ing hard for the largest efficiency in their 
noble calling. E ; 

' The curriculum embraced about one hun- 
dred lectures in theology, the Bible, min- 
isters' and books, Palestine, the ideals of 
Phmesean literature, the ministry to the 


' seountry church, rural sociology, country life, 


methods of church finance, the making of 
religious and sociological surveys. 
ulty of the school was composed of five of 
the seminary faculty: Professors Hoyt, 
Youtz, Reed, Adams and President Stewart. 
together with four specialists, Dean Liberty 
Hyde Bailey of the Cornell faculty, Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, George B. St. John and 
Rev. Moses Breeze, who have made a repu- 
tation for themselves in rural sociology, sur- 
vey work and church finances respectively. 

The school was started as an experiment, 
to test under the most favorable conditions 
the demand for a school of this character. 
The demand had been insistent. The experi- 
ment has removed the last vestige of 
doubt as to the reality of the need. There 
are doubtless hundreds of ministers who 
would be as eager for this school as were 
these forty. 

There is only one obstacle preventing them 
from enjoying the privilege of such a fresh- 
ening up and in-filling, and that is their 
lack of money. If some wise way can be 
devised for helping these men to meet their 
necessary expenses of traveling and board, 
there will be a hundred next year. Their 
salaries are so small that it is a serious 
matter for them to take out a solid chunk 
of twenty-five dollars for this purpose. This 
year a wise plan was devised for helping 
twenty-five of the students. If there had 
been more money there would have been more 


students. They were not pauperized. They 
were helped and they showed themselves 
worthy. G. B.S. 


The fac- - 
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A Wayside Ministry 


Reached by a winding path among the 
rocks, high on a ledge above one of the main 
residence streets of Malden, Mass., stands a 
little sanctuary widely known as The Way- 
side Chapel, erected and dedicated in 1891 
by its builder and only pastor, Rev. Eliza- 
beth M. Bruce, a woman of keen intellect 
and college education, whose husband, a 
Universalist minister, had then recently 
passed away. She received ordination in her 
husband’s denomination and at once began 
a ministry destined to cover twenty helpful 
years. When she died, Aug. 20, her city 
and the press of New Bngland paused to 
say, ‘Well done.” 

She was a mystic. She belieyed there 
was a continuous desire in the hearts of 
people for the worship of God, and so she 
rang the bells of the Wayside Chapel with 
her own hand, and opened the doors at five 
o'clock daily to welcome any who would 
come. There was a hymn, a reading of the 
Bible, a prayer and a short, spiritual ad- 
dress. And there were always worshipers— 
sometimes one child and the minister, often 
a congregation which packed the little chapel. 

Always a woman of frail body, she bal- 
anced that fact with great industry. She 
visited every grade of every school in the 
city more than once yearly. She was for 
thirty-five years editor of Myrtle, the Sun- 
day ‘school weekly of her denomination, and 
wrote three series of Sunday school books. 
Hospitals, prisons and charitable institu- 
tions also testify to her frequent presence. 

At the close of such a ministry the ques- 
tion again presses for answer: Ought the 
earthly house of God to be open daily to 
create and to satisfy the heart-hunger of his 
children ? He dss 


$50,000 
Plymouth & Sandwich Street Railway Company 


The Cape Cod Short Line 


6% Notes 


Six per cent. Interest Payable Semi-annually 


This company now operates six miles of Electric Railway from Plymouth to 
Manomet, Mass., and has a most valuable franchise giving authority to extend its 
lines through the Towns of Plymouth, Bourne and Sandwich. 


The proceeds from this issue will assist the company in financing the construction 
of eleven miles to Sagamore and The Cape Cod Ship Canal now fast being completed 


and to be opened in April, 19138. 


This new Cape Cod Short Line has the right to carry freight, baggage, mail and 
express as well as passengers. For the year ending June 30, 1911, the existing six- 


mile line carried 103,000 passengers. 
increases the earning capacity. 


The unit of fare is ten cents, which very much 


The entire line, built and to be built, will be located almost wholly within fifty 


miles of Boston, and, completed to Sagamore, will shorten the distance to and from 
every point on Cape Cod nearly ten miles ard close the only transportation gap on 
the Massachusetts coast. Recognizing the inadequate transportation facilities now 
existing, the Town of Plymouth has voted an appropriation of $50,000 to assist in 
the immediate construction of the extension. There is no mortgage on any part of the 
property (a very rare thing in the financing of steam and electric roads). 

An issue of first mortgage gold bonds is contemplated as the work of construction 
progresses, but this mortgage’ cannot and will not be placed without providing for 
the payment of these notes, and, if the mortgage is placed, holders of these notes will 
be given the right to convert the same into the first mortgage gold bonds at a price 
yielding at least) G per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, subject only to the 
approval of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, and such bonds are exempt 
by law from taxation in Massachusetts. 

This form of investment in a Massachusetts Public Service Corporation serving 
the fastest-growing section of the state and bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, can be thoroughly recommended, and offers the highest rate of interest 
consistent with security of the principal. ; 

These 6 per cent. notes are sold in denominations of $500. 


For further information, maps, booklets, etc., address, 
H. N. LATHROP, President, 


88 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


be 


PLYMOUTH & SANDWICH 
STREET RAILWAY CO. 
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DR. PEARSONS’S HOME, HINSDALE, ILL. 


Dr. Pearson’s Last Gift 


After giving to nearly fifty institutions in 
twenty-four states over six million dollars, 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons makes over his modest 
estate in Hinsdale, Ill., with its five acres 
of woodland, to the city where he has lived 
so long. The property is to be transtormed 
into a public park and affords room also for 
a library building and an art museum. His 
beloved wife having died and being without 
children, Dr. Pearsons will make his home 
hereafter in a local sanitarium. His odd 
ways may amuse the idle and aimless rich 
who share none of his philanthropic spirit. 
He has done just as he pleased all these 
years with his money, and we could wish 
that other men and women of fortune could 
feel the contagion of his ‘‘oddness.” 


AN EASTERN COMMENT 
(From the Boston Advertiser) 


There are persons who believe that the 
small colleges are an indispensable part of 
our educational equipment, and Dr. Pear- 
sons was one of these. He made no criticism 
of the big university. He wanted to help 
education, he saw that the great univer- 
sities had plenty of wealthy friends, and so 
he devoted his munificence to the neglected 
small college. More than twenty-five of 
these institutions are indebted to his philan- 
thropy, and are better equipped, more effi- 
cient training schools, because this New 
Englander who went West—himself without 
a college training—saw the importance and 
the poverty of the small colleges and gave 
his wealth to help them. 


A CHICAGO ESTIMATE 
(From the Chicago Tribune) 


Dr. Pearsons has realized his ambition. 
He will die poor in worldly goods. But he 
will live and die rich in the higher treas- 
ures of life—peace, humility, the conscious- 
ness of service and of good will earned and 
exemplified. 


THE BETTER WAY 
(From the Brooklyn Eagle) 


When the end comes there will be no need 
of executors, lawyers or an appeal to the 
courts to settle the estate. The money will 
all have gone to the purposes for which Dr. 
Pearsons wished it used, and he will have 
had the happiness during his old age of see- 
ing the good of which he dreamed carried 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING 
Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated. 
Dyspeplets. ‘ 


is ogee relieved by 
10c, Remember the name, 


into effect. In that respect his last years 
have been—and may they long continue to 
be—much happier than those of many a 
man to whom the attention of the world is 
first called by the magnitude of his bequests 
and the bitterness of the contest made over 
his will. Dr. Pearsons has found the ketter 
way which Mr. Carnegie merely predicted. 


Christian News 


Trenton, N. J., has an Inter-church Fed- 
eration which takes in thirty-seven Protes- 
tant churches. This federation has recently 
won a notable fight against the granting of 
seven additional saloon licenses in thax city. 
One pastor in the federation secured remon- 
strances representing a million dollars worth 
of property and 770 signatures. - Evangel- 
istic work is also carried on and the federa- 
tion maintains a well-equipped office with 
secretary and stenographer. 
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For a second time Grace Church, Hol- 

“yoke, Mass., of which Rev. EH, B. Robinson 

is pastor, has conducted a successful vaca- 
tion school. The director, this year, has . 
been Mr. Leland Olds, eldest son of Prof. 
George Olds of Amherst College. The Am- 
herst Y. M. C. A. contributed $50 toward 
the expense of the school and has in other 
ways shown an interest in the enterprise. 
Story-telling, music, patriotic exercises, 
manual training and carpentry for the boys, 
sewing and bead work for the girls have 
filled the hours, and the school closed with 

a successful presentation of an Arthurian 
drama and an exhibition of work done. 


During the recent weeks Northfield has 
been the seat of the General Conference of 
Christian Workers. Missions, temperance 
evangelism, the “Men and Religion’ Move- 
ment were each the subjects of a day’s 
meetings. Although the conference greatly 
felt the lack of Dr. A. T. Pierson and Dr. 
Campbell Morgan in the morning Bible Ex- 
positions, Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross ably con- 
ducted this large class. The special memo- 
rial service held for Dr. Pierson was fitting, 
as since from the beginning he was a fre- 
quent and a favorite Northfield speaker and 
the warm personal friend of D. L. Moody. 
Of the new speakers Dr. James A. Francis 
of Boston had the clearest message. The 
lesson he drew in Christ and the Woman at 
the Well would serve well as a text-book 
for the evangelist and personal worker. 
Dr. Stuart Holden of London, Dr. John 
Hutton of Glasgow and Rev. Major Scott 
of London were Great Britain’s contribution 
this year. Dr. R. A. Torrey and Rey. John 
Henry Strong of Rochester were other 
speakers from this country. 


In a paper read before the Portland Meth- 
odist Ministerial Association and published 
in the Pacific Christian Advocate, Rev. B. 
E. Myers voices the progressive sentiment 
of the denomination in the direction of rep- 
resentative democracy. In closing an argu- - 
ment for the election of district superintend- 
ents by conference vote, he says: “I'o meet 
the democratic spirit of the times we must 
develop a more democratic institution. We 
have met this need up to the present and 
will in the future, and there is no use for 
us to set ourselves for the old order. 
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A Pillar of British 
Congregationalism 
Dr. Guinness Rogers’s Long Life 


If asked to name the ten men who during 
the last fifty years have left the impress of 
their strong personalities upon English reli- 
gious life, we should unhesitatingly include 
among them Dr, J. Guinness Rogers, who 
has just died in London, his home for the 
last forty-six years. Men like Dr. Dale, 
Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Joseph 
Parker, Dean Farrar and Charles Spurgeon 
outranked him probably either in pulpit 


D. Db, 


REV. J. GUINNESS ROGEBS, 


power or in certain fields of scholarship, but 
up to within the last ten years, when he has 
necessarily been one side because of his great 
age, Dr. Rogers was a constant and power- 
ful force in British Nonconformist circles. 
To some extent his position corresponded 
in the English body to that of the late Dr. 
Dexter, or the late Dr. Quint, in American 
Congregationalism. He possessed the eccle- 
siastical instinct and both on public plat- 
forms and behind the scenes, he knew how 
to exert influences that had important fruit- 
age in various directions. He was invari- 
ably looked to for counsel at critical junc- 
tures in the denominational life. He had 
the personal friendship of such statesmen as 
Mr. Gladstone and the Warl of Aberdeen, 


and when Nonconformity, fifty years ago, 


was struggling for its rightful share of pub- 
lic recognition, Dr. Rogers fought with all 
his might for justice, and as time went on 


_ and its attitude toward public questions. 
A native of Ireland and born Dec. 29, 
' 1822, Dr. Rogers held but three pastorates, 
his last and most important one being at 
Clapham, a London suburb, to which he 
went in 1865, where he celebrated his min- 
isterial jubilee in 1895. He published a vol- 
ume of sermons and several on doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical matters. He was for a 
season editor of The Independent, as the 


organ of British Congregationalism was then 


~ called. 
In appearance Dr. Rogers bore some re- 
'semblance to his friend, Mr. Gladstone. 
With all his fighting qualities Dr. Rogers 
‘was one of the most genial and lovable of 
men, and an hour’s chat with him was 
something to be remembered. All over his 
country is the trail of his influence, for he 
‘served untiringly his denomination as well 
as his church, and within comparatively re- 
cent years he traveled widely over England 
and Wales in the interests of the twentieth 
century fund. 


4 


Personalia 


The injuries which Rev. and Mrs. H. S. 
Roblee of Decatur, Ill., recently received. in 
an automobile accident, in which the chaf- 
feur was instantly killed, were serious, but 
not permanently disabling. They are both 
making rapid progress toward complete re- 
covery. 


Rey. L. H. Keller of Plymouth Church, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has prolonged his sum- 
mer’ vacation to receive surgical treatment. 
The operation was successful and he expects 
to resume pastoral work early in Septem- 
ber. Eor two Sundays in’ August the pul- 
pit was supplied by a former pastor, Dr. 
Arthur Little of Boston. 


Rev. C. Silvester Horne of London has 
been addressing large audiences at Winona, 
Ind., at times lifting them by his appeal for 
masculinity in the church and for interna- 
tional peace to a pitch of enthusiasm seldom 
reached. He is to preach in Harvard 
Church, Brookline, next Sunday morning 
and at the Old South Church, Boston, Sept. 
17. On Sept. 28 he will be the guest of the 
Boston Congregational Club. 


Consul S. L. Gracey, for many years rep- 
resenting the United States at Foochow, 
China, died at the Newton Nervine, West 
Newton, Mass., on Aug. 19, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was ordained to the Meth- 
odist ministry in 1857, served for three years 
as chaplain of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment during the Civil War, held pastorates 
in New England from 1870 to 1890, was ap- 
pointed to China by President Harrison, 


-was recalled by Cleveland and reappointed 


by McKinley. He was given the Order of 
the Double Dragon by the Chinese govern- 
ment for services during the Boxer uprising 
in 1902. 


Rev. Oscar BE. Maurer of Center Church, 
New Haven, is slowly recovering from duo- 
denal ulcer, which has kept him out of his 
pulpit since Waster Sunday, and is expect- 
ing to return to work this month. He and 


his family have been spending a quiet | 
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summer on Cape Cod with headquarters at ' 


Sagamore Beach. 
Haven two years ago Mr. Maurer has 
thrown himself most energetically into the 
work both of pulpit and parish, and because 
of this period of enforced rest he will doubt- 
less be able to go forward as vigorously as 
ever and to the continued satisfaction of his 
people, who have manifested their sympathy 
with him in noticeable ways. 


Sir Percy Bunting who has just died in 
England was a prominent figure in the Meth- 
odist church and in public life as well. He 
had been editor of the Contemporary Review 
since 1882 and for five years was the editor 
of the Methodist Times. He will be espe- 
cially missed at the West London mission, 
with which he had been asscciated as treas- 
urer and active worker from the days of 
Hugh Price Hughes himself. At the memo- 
rial service, attended by nearly three thou- 
sand, the present pastor, Rev. J. H. Ratten- 
bury, said of him: “We think of Sir Percy 
Bunting as a man of many distinctions, aca- 
demic, literary and political He moved 
among the ablest men of the day, knew 
them, and was honored by them, yet I have 
never met a man who was more beautifully 
tender-hearted. He was true as steel, utterly 
self-forgetting, harboring no resentments, full 
of kindly feeling.” 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


malignant and benign new growths, 


Since going to New} 


529 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement held 
a summer conference at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 2-6. Seventeen denominations 
represented, coming from sixteen states and 
five foreign countries. Reports of commis- 
sions and committees were vigorously dis- 
cussed; conferences between denominational 
secretaries were frequent and earnest, and 
friendliness and a greater understanding of 
one another’s problems resulted from the 
four days’ gathering. 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is'issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


THE VERY LATEST MODEL 
Nemo Lastikops Corset for 
No. 505 the slender and medium ($9.00 


Is a Marvel of Figure? Reduction. 


A very long, modish corset with 
straight front and the sinuous semi- 
curves of fashion. Double bands 
of semi-elastic Lastikops webbing 
across the lower front reduce the 
upper lines so that the thinest gown 
will fit without a ridge or a wrinkle. 
Hip confining bands of the same 
elastic fabric reduce the hips and 
produce the fashionable inslope. 
Made of very fine white coutil, 
sizes 20 to 80. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
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INSURANCE 
ecw 19 COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co’ s 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Real Estate.......... 
United States Bonds 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds....... oO 
Miscellaneous Bonds........ Wasiiepieetene cass »500.00 
Railroad Stocks 8,574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 1,745,200.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks....... ws 483,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

Reali Weta belsace cesta css sade sciessbwicieesals 48,300.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 

mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042,261.79 

$30,1/78,913.63 
LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital +» $ 8,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund. - 11,645,873.00 
Reserve for Losses +» 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and othe: 

GlalimGmenans genanes eataientiyeas se cntunte 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts du 

and unpaid........ SOROC ADEE EO ae 100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplu 1,500.000.00+ 


all lia- 
Ribssasteests 12,329,618.18+ ° 


#30,178,913.68 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
16,829,613.18+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


sage over contingencies an 
ilities including capital 


were . 
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MUFFINS 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour are simply delicious. Have 


you tried them? 
Ask your Grocer for Franklin 


Mills Entire Wheat Flour. If he 
does not have it, write us giving 
his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


We will send you free our 
Franklin Cook Book, also the 
Prize Receipt for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 181 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


National Council 


Estimates are solicited for printing and 
publishing the Congregational Year-Book 
for the years 1912, 1918, 1914. For infor- 
mation and detail apply to Asher Anderson, 
Secretary of the National Council, Boston, 
Mass. The Committee reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

THOMAS TODD, 
Chairman of Publishing Committee. 


August 22, 1911. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. G. K. Daghlian, ’02, one of our instructors, received 
his Ph. D, in Chemistry last June from Columbia Uni- 
versity, after two years of post-graduate work in that 
institution, and with very high commendation from his 
professors. 


‘Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. \Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. 
Contributions and communications relative to 
.the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

JOHN B. CAatvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHeRSON Hunrepr, Secretary. 


Send donations to Cruarpncr C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also See tence Cc Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
iur aid to I, K. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
Veber Congregational Churches and Sunda 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss EB. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAn’s Homi MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S Frienp Socigery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. EB. Em- 
erson, Treas., 895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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In the Congregational Circle 


The summer supply at New First Church, 
Chicago, during Dr. F. N. White’s six weeks’ 
vacation in Utah, has been Rey. George E. 
Farnam, who recently closed a twelve years’ 
fruitful and influential pastorate in Plym- 
outh Church, Oshkosh, Wis. Although Mr. 
Farnam is suffering from an ailment which 
has led his physician to advise removal to a 
milder climate, he has shown himself equal 
to leading a vigorous summer campaign in 
New First Church. During his long pastor- 
ate in Wisconsin, Mr. Farnam was in fre- 
quent demand to help other ministers in pas- 
toral evangelism. Other continuous supplies 
for the vacation period in prominent Illinois 
churches have.been: Rey. H. T. Sell, D. D., 
with Second Church, Rockford, and Rev. 
EK. W. Huelster, recently of Homer, N. Y., 
with First Church, Elgin. Mr. Huelster 
expects to give himself to general evangel- 
istic work for the coming autumn and 
winter. : 

Congregational Colorado is to cross the 
range for the approaching annual confer- 
ence at Montrose on the western slope of the 
Rockies and in the heart of the fruit region. 
The magnificent distances of this Conference 
are a great obstacle to fellowship, the round 
trip fare from Denver to Montrose being 
$14—and Denver is approximately 150 miles 
from the western boundary. To equalize the 
burden in traveling expense, a system of 
pooling ministers’ railroad fares was suc- 
cessfully inaugurated a year ago. This is 
a form of communism which could be wisely 
adopted in all of the western conferences 
where, without some such system of dis- 
tributing the burden of expense, many of 
the ministers on small salaries are practi- 
cally debarred from any share in the privi- 
lege of state fellowship. 

x * 
* 


Union Congregational Church of Brain- 
tree and Weymouth, Rey. R. H. Cochrane, 
pastor, has just celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. Dr. Oliver 
Huckel of Baltimore, a former pastor, 
preached on the service of the Congrega- 
tional spirit to the nation and the world. 
At the communion service Rev. S. K. Per- 
kins of Manchester, Vt., officiated. He is 
the grandson of Rey. Jonas Perkins, who 
served the church from 1815 to 1860. In 
the afternoon after an address by Rev. 
William Hyde of Weymouth on a hundred 
years of manhood making, Mr. Perkins gave 
an estimate of his grandfather and his forty- 
five years of service. Mr. Cochrane, the 
present pastor, is now in his tenth year of 
leadership and is building the church in 
numbers as well as in religious life. 

The church began to worship in tlie build- 
ing which was formerly the Hollis Street 
Chureh of Boston. It was purchased in 
1810 and was taken down Boston Harbor 
and up the Fore River on two rafts. This 
was a serious undertaking in those days, but 
it was successfully accomplished, and the 
Church worshiped in the beautiful old build- 
ing until 1897, when it was burned—an 
event which was regarded as a public calam- 
ity. Within a year, however, the present 
edifice was erected. 

The church’s first pastor was Rey. Daniel 
A. Clark. Other ministers, in addition to 
those already mentioned, have been Rey. 
Messrs, Lysander Dickerman, L. L. Freary, 
E. T. Pitts, W. H. Alexander and H. S. 
Snyder. 


= 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForREIGN _MISSIONS. Congregational 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasin 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. an 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y¥. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all corre eae, relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenne, New York. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociery. Aids in pete churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Fast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTION Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). S¢éholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Cn ational House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick 4 , Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William ng, Dg 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go direetly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. uests annual 
offerings from churches, spec gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and uests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Sociery, incor- 
orated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 

cKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey: C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrrry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Alcoho 


doctor freely about using it. 


Not a drop of it in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
No alcohol habit. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic, a regular 
tonic. It tones up, restores healthy activity. Consult your 


No stimulation 


Do as he says. Eire. 


2 September 1911 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALTvATER, Ernust W., Arcade, N. Y., to Spear- 


fish, S. D. Accepts. 
Brui, BD. Frazpr, Keene Valley, N. Y., to Me- 
tropolis, Ill. Accepts. 
Cary, H. M., Cragsmoor, 
Accepts to begin Sept. 15. 
DuNGAN, THos. A., Grinnell, Io., to Chadron, 
Neb. Accepts. i 

FALCONER, WM. C., Port Leyden, N. Y., to De 
Ruyter. Accepts and is at work. 

FLercHeEer, FRANCIS W., Morris, Ct., to a pro- 
fessorship in a college in Wilmington, N. C. 
Accepts. 

GaLp, Tytpr E., Greenville, N. H., to Sowth, 
Braintree, Mass. Accepts. 

GupHart, Harry B., Arena, Wis., to Cherry, 
Ill. Accepts. 


ys-pep-lets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


N. Y., to Clayton, 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


HAStTInGs, Horacn, Northwood, N. D., to Clay 
Center, Neb. Accepts. 

HAYNES, Epwarp C., Rodman, N. Y., to Osce- 
ola. Declines. 

HoFrstTapER, Rop’t C., Y. M. C. A. Sec’y of St. 


Louis, Mo., to become assistant pastor at 
Plymouth, Des Moines, Io. 

MALLARD, FRANKLIN B., Raleigh, N. C., to 
Selma, Ala. Accepts and is at work. 


MerrIAM, GEO. B., Presb., to Puritan, Brook- 
PIN ie 

PAuL, RALPH W., Saranac, Mich., to Fremont. 
Accepts. 

PuiumsB, AuBErRT H., withdraws acceptance of 
eall to Phillipston, Mass., and will rest at 
Medfield to hasten recovery from an accident. 

SAMUEL, JoHN J., Siloam, N. Y., to Burvr’s 
Mills. Accepts and is at work, 

Sims, THos., Braintree, Mass., accepts call to 
Gorham, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 


KINGSLEY, Harotp M., o. and i. Union, New- 
port, R. I., Aug. 6. Sermon, Rev. W. N. De 
Berry ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Bur- 
gess, G. A. Hulbert, L. S. Woodworth. 


Dismission 
BEADLE, Harry A., Franklin, Ct., Aug. 17. 


Resignations 
ALTVATER, ERNEST W., Arcade, N. Y. 
GEBHART, Harry B., Arena, Wis. 
KANERZ, HENRY, German, McCook, Neb. 
PAUL, RALPH W., Saranac, Mich. 


For Sale, a first-class stereopticon with attachments, 
oxy-hydrogen light; also colored lantern slides. 
to 33 Beacon Street, Florence, Mass, 


A Bright, Capable Girl, 14 years old (Protestant), 
would like a home where she can earn her board and go 
to school. Correspond with Mrs. Harris, Etna, N. H. 


Boston OClergyman, graduate of Yale Divinity 
School is seeking a parish. Address Rev. George An- 
thony Hall, 390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a position as housekeeper in a small family 
of male adults. Best of references. Address, House- 
keeper X, care of he Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Beachmont,. For sale or rent, 10-room honse, bath, 
gas. Fine view of ocean. Five cent fare to Boston by 
steam or trolley cars. Lowrent and price. Box 455, 
Randolph, Mass. 


Rev. Thomas Richards, pastor evangelist, with 
18 years’ experience and a successful record, is open for 
afew engagements. Pastors or pastorless churches de- 
siring special services address 78 Hill St., Frostburg, Md. 


Wanted, young woman 25 to 80 years old, as 
Sunday school worker and church visitor. Must be aper- 
s0n who knows what to do, and how to getit done. Ad- 
dress A. B.,3 Fair Oak Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
registernow. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send fornewbulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


For Kent, eighteen miles from Boston, house of ten 
rooms, with stable attached; recently put in first-class 
condition. About ten minutes’ walk from station. Near 
church and schools. Eleven acres of land. Fine view 
of Blue Hill. Address Box 365, Sharon, Mass. 


For Sale. Beautiful Persian Kittens from choice 
peace? prize winning stock. Brown tabbies, blacks, 

lue and orange tabbies. 3 to 6 months old. magn 

re 


excellent Queens, proven breeders and mothers. 
Address 488 Walcott 


if desired to Colonial Robin.” 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


A Leading Congregational Church in a large 
city in the Middle West is seeking a choir-master and 
organist. A man who has had experience in training 
boy’s voices and capable of taking entire charge of male 
choirneeded. Sendallparticularsinfirstletter. F.O.L. 
care The Oongregationalist, 34, Boston, Mass. 


. ° 

Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the eta ped for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about “‘ Book Socials,” ‘* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted. The Congregational church in Acworth, 
N. H.,is without a pastor. The community is an attrac- 
tiveone. Thereis an excellent parsonage. The salary 
is sufficient to enable a man to live in comfort. By 


_preaching in the neighboring town in the afternoon sey- 


eral hundred dollars can be added to one’s income. For 
further particulars address, with references, Parish Com- 
mittee, Acworth, N. H. 


TESTED RECIPES 


ENTIRN WHEAT RAISIN PUDDING.—2 cups of 
Franklin Entire Wheat Flour, 1-2 cup of sugar, 
3 teaspoons of baking powder, 1-2 teaspoon of 
salt, 1 cup of milk, 1 egg, 1-4 cup of melted 
butter, 1 cup of raisins seeded and cut in 
halves. Sift together the flour, sugar, salt and 
baking powder ; add gradually the milk, egg well 
beaten, then the butter and the raisins. Beat 
well, turn into a buttered mold and steam for 
two and one-half hours. Serve with Lemon or 
Vanilla Sauce. 


Deaths 
FARWELL—At her home, 11 Moore Street, 
Apply Sherbrooke, Quebec, on Aug. 21, in her 


eightieth year, Calista Arms, widow of the 
late Lemuel Farwell, Esq. — 

Mrs. Farwell was a daughter of the late 
Deacon William Arms and passed nearly all 
her life in Sherbrooke. She was a devoted 
adherent and one of the oldest members of 
Plymouth Congregational Church. She is 


survived by two sons, Dr. William A. Far- | 


well and Mr. Albert L. Farwell, and one 
brother, Mr. William Arms of Calistoga, Cal. 


LAWRENCE—In Nantucket, Aug. 23, suddenly, 
Susan C., wife of Edward A. Lawrence, 71 
yrs. 


MRS. ELIZA M, HARRISON 


Entered into rest Aug. 22. A‘*New England 
mother of nearly foursecore years has been 
taken from the Congregational church in North 
Adams, Mass. 

Her membership of fifty-nine years spans its 
greatest usefulness. We all feel a personal 
loss that her prayers are no longer for us; a 
wise counselor with unshaken trust in the 
promises, her “‘feet shod with the preparation 
of righteousness,’ she has guided many to the 
King’s highway, leaving her example to five 
stalwart grandsons. 

She “lived in a house by the side of the 
road’ whose door opened freely for all good 
workers, whatever their color or race. The 
extent of her seed-sowing is only known to the 
Master; she gave of herself when strength per- 
mitted as leader in Bible study and a friend to 
missions. Many a missionary and teacher will 
miss her inspiring letters and quiet gifts that 
flowed from her warm heart; their names are 
unknown to us, but to any who read this I will 
add, a loving daughter (Miss Elizabeth) re- 
mains at the home. She met her trials and 
bereavements with quiet fortitude, meeting her 
pastors and others with the words, “God has 
been very good to me.” Her last illness was 
short, she had long been ripe for the Heav- 
enly Garner, and has carried her sheaves to 
the Master’s feet. May her memory and man- 
tle remain with the church she loved! 

Oe ePs iG. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


LAYMEN’sS MIssIoNARY MovEMENT, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., Aug. 29—Sept. 3. ‘i 


BisLn STuDY CoURSHS AND SPHCIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WorRKERS AMONG THH COLORED PHOPLH, 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24, 
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ecify‘Duplex-Richmond? 


Wehave made as many per- 
manent customers for the 


Duplex Envelope System 
of Charch Collections 


by the excellence of our 
service as by the excel- 
lence of our system. 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


V'| RICHMOND, VA: 


| iNoWviOUAL 


[POINTED TOP STYLE. 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no tipping backi 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write. for illustrated Catalogue. |} 


NBREAKABLE. 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID, 
UAL COMMUNION SERV: 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

-—~— > INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and ae which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dadley Street Terminal Station 

Personalattention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 


FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY %2 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


EXPOSITIONS OF 


. I and II Corinthians 

. Ephesians 

Galatians and Philippians 
. Colossians to Timothy 


At last this wonderful work is complete and its 
32 volumes, series by series, are at your service. It 
is thus made possible to have the thought of Dr. 
Maclaren shine straight and without vain search 
on ANY particular verse or chapter under consid- 
eration at ANY moment. 


BY ALEXANDER 


THE AUTHOR 


MOST FAMOUS OF EXPOSITORS 


Dr. Alexander Mac- 
laren, has © devoted 
fifty years of his life to 
expository work on the 
Bible. From time to 
time fragmentary por- 
tions of his work have 
been published. 


NEVER BEFORE COMPLETE 


Leisure has now. been 
granted to publish a 
complete work on_ the 
entire Bible. From Gen- 
esis to Revelation each 
book has turned upon it 
the vivifying light of 
Dr. Maclaren’s intellect 
set forth in a_ style 
which charms. and_ in- 
structs simultaneously. 


FOR THIS WORK EXCLUSIVELY 


Dr. Maclaren placed 
at the disposal of - the 
editor, Rev. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, LL.D., edi- 
tor of “The Expositor’s 
Bible,’’ the whole series 
of manuscripts prepared 
by him for the'pulpit. In 
addition, many hundreds 
of expositions published 
in periodicals and not 
reprinted .have been 
drawn upon; but the 
greater part appears for 
the first time in book 
form, and‘each page has! 
been submitted to the 
careful revision of Dr. 
Maclaren. 


The Book of Genesis. 
The Book of Isaiah (Chapters I—XLVIII). 


ters I-VIII). 


ters VIII-XVI). 


Numbers. 


ters XIII to en 


The Book of Psalms, Vol. I. 
The Book of Psalms, Vol. II. 


First and Second Corinthians. 
Ephesians. 

Galatians and bers dlgere 
Colossians to Timot 


for less than $1.75 per volume. 


The Fifth and Last Series 
Eight Volumes 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


CONTENTS OF EACH SERIES 


Contents of the First Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vol, I (Chap- 


Contents of the Second Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 
The Gospel of St. Mark, Vol. I (Chapters 


The Gospel ‘of St. Mark, Vol. II (Chap- 


The Books of Exodus, Leviticus and 


The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II (Chap- 

The Gos +4 of St. John, Vol. I (Chapters 

The Gospel of St. John, Vol. II (Chapters 
1IX-XIV). 


Contents of the Fourth Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


Ezekiel, Daniel and the Minor Prophets. 
Contents of the Fifth Series, Eight Volumes, $10. 


SOLD ONLY IN SERIES 


THE PLAN OF SALE 


UNPRECEDENTED PRICE 


It has been the constant aim of the publishers, while in every way keeping the standard of the set at the highest level, so to 
regulate the price that it should be within the means of every reader. 


ENDORSING IT HEARTILY WE OFFER IT AS FOLLOWS: 


$10 


Carriage is in every case extra 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


IS NOW COMPLETE 


Sth Series Ready 
8 Splendid Volumes 


CONTENTS OF 5th SERIES (8 VOLS.) $10 NET 


. Il Timothy, Titus, ser f 
Hebrews, James ass FE 

. Land II Peter, I Jou beais 

. Iand III John, Jude and Revelation 


Think for a moment on the work YOU have to 
do. Could there be a greater single help than the 
volumes of this wonderful last series? Are not these 
the subjects more studied by you than any prone 

Read this circular through and ariee i 


MACLAREN, D. D. 


THE BOOKS 


MARVELS OF BOOKMAKING | 


The task of gathering 
and collating the enor- 
mous mass of material 


4. The Gospel of St. into this series has been 


awe es Vol. II 


(Chapters IX-XVII). 
5. The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vol. 1 | Uzder wav for | elelt 
6. The Beak of isaiah (Chapters XLIX- | notmous, but we guar. 
“ e Book of Isaia - ; 
LXVI) and the Book of Jeremiah. antee this set to be 
AN ORNAMENT TO ANY LIBRARY 
Each -set contains 
4. The Books of Deuteronomy, Joshua, large octavo . volumes 
Judges, Ruth and 1 Samuel, magnificently bound in 
5. Second Book of Samuel, First Book of red. buckram’ cloth, 


Kings, Second Book of Hings (to 
Chapter VII). 

6. The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. 1 
ters I-XIII). 


Contents of the Third Series, Six Volumes, $7.50. 


printed in special bp 
of unique and beautiful 
face and _on_ specially 
imported . English feath- 
erweight paper. 


HOW SPLENDID THE SET . 


appears is shown by the 
picture of the last series 
on the inner side of this 


(Chape 


4. The Gospel of St. John, Vol. III (Chap- 
ters XV-X 

5. The Second Book ‘of Kings (from Chap- 
ter VIII), The Books of Chronicles, 


Ezra, Nehemiah. circular. Byery element 

6. The Books of Esther, Job, Proverbs and of good bookmaking con- 
Ecclesiastes. tributes its share to the 
general effect . of this 

beautiful set. ‘The en- 


4. The Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. I. 
5. The Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. II. 
6. The Epistle to the Romans. 


tire work is now com- 
plete and is offered at 
the low price quoted be- 
low. Volumes are not 
sold separately. Eve 

page of the entire wor 
has been prepared (ex- 
cept part of the last vol- 
ume) by Dr. Maclaren 
himself, with the advice 
of ‘Sir’ W.  Robertso 
Nicoll as an addition 

help. 


5. Timothy, Titus, Philemon. 

6. Hebrews, James. 2 

7. First and Second Peter, First John. 

8. Second and Third John, Jude, Revela- 
tion. 


Under ordinary conditions this set could in no case be sold 


$7.50 


120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


All the other Series, Six 
Volumes per Series 


ORDER FORM FIFTH SERIES, Svols. - $10 
Entire Set Complete, 32. vols. $40 
Please send me Expositions of Holy Scripture, by Alexander Maclaren, First Series, Gvols.. = + =. . $7.80 
. Ss . e - ~ - . 
a9 which I enclose Se __, charge my account__ Tal sue moa mi gg $7 30 
e Cost of Carriage is not included = , i 
a Fourth Series, G vols. + + + §7.50 
eter ee eT ee ee : ' 
Town_ 


State __ 


Send by 7s Rey or Freight 


Street Address __ 


To lessen cost of carriage order from your nearest depository ce 


Draw your pen through Series not wanted 
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The Law of Love 


A Fresh and Suggestive Study of the Beatitudes 


William DeWitt Hyde, LL.D. 


Rev. George E. White, Marsovan 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Labor Question 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


The American Federationist devotes some thirteen 
pages to a consideration of this valuable book, saying 
of it: 

‘«The trade union world is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Dr. Gladden’s writings to accept 
as a foregone conclusion that his task has been 
accomplished in the spirit of an impartial judge, 
sympathetic with all labor, sympathetic with 
the employer. . . . He has not permitted him- 
self to be diverted into side issues or to be 
balked by the hard names hurled at trade 
unionists from the other side, or to be volumi- 
nously explanatory over trifles. He has candidly 
given his readers an upright man’s clean-cut 
opinion of a social question which is too often 
dismissed in terms of misty generalities by timid 
professional moral teachers. In turn, if it can 
be said that if now and then he pronounces 
against the union, his words are none the less 
respected by sensible unionists who know how 
to take the bitter with the sweet. ... Dr. 
Gladden has done a good piece of work for 
which organized labor is profoundly grateful.” 


Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


The Cap and Gown 


College Addresses Delivered 


BY 
CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


RITTEN by a man who has 
been a college boy himself, 
and remembers just how it feels. 
These pithy addresses will come 
straight home to the “joyous and 
confident company arrayed or about 
to be arrayed in ‘cap and gown,’” 
which the author addresses. With 
pointed anecdote, and witty phrase, 
a telling knack of presentat ion, and a consecrated pur- 
pose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the heart of 
the young man and woman as they stand at the outset 
of a career. 
There is no suggestion of preaching. Rather is it 


the frank expression of a man who knows fraternities 


and athletics from the inside, and appreciates the best 
of present day college life. It is in short, a book 
that every college graduate will read with keen inter- 
est, often tempered, no doubt, with regret that he did 
not read it while in college ; a book which every father 
will want to buy = his son ; and — ~ what means much 
mor 
read for himseil 


224 pages. Bound in cloth with appropriate 
design. Price $1.00 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Frank Confession and a Friendly Estimate 


Letters to 
A Ministerial Son 


BY 
A MAN OF THE WORLD 


J.G, STEVENSON gives an extended review of this much 
discussed book in The Christian World, London, England, 
and among many other interesting things he writes: 


Most serious-minded readers like a book that is not too 
remote from their workaday world, and yet approaches its 
duties and problems from their lighter side. Let any 
church workers among these people take occasion to re- 
joice. . . . Undesignedly but none the less happily this 
book deals in the true holiday spirit with bazaars and bap- 
tisms, sermon subjects and Sunday schools, matrimony and 
ministerial masonry, and innumerable other subjects. 

Cannot some one persuade F, A. A., to whom the book is 
dedicated, to tell us who wrote it? Internal evidence is by 
no means conclusive. Throughout the book the writer 
pvses as a business man vitally interested in religion. But 
this cannot be quite the whole truth. No one whose life 
has been spent outside the ministry could throw so tender 
and penetrating an illumination on the life of a minister’s, 
wife. His pages on this theme give him away. Perhaps a 
Sherlock Holmes might find in them food for a suspicion 
that the volume emanates from the chastened pen of a 
minister’s widow. But only an advanced suftragist would 
be capable of the abounding virility of other passages, and 
this possibility is negatived by the fact that the book con- 
tains no direct plea for votes for women. Unless the author 
by posing as a business man is taking undue advantage of 
our simple-mindedness, he must surely be a,one-time theo- 
logical student and Free Church cleric, who, after a call 
into the ministry, later heard, and obeyed, a call out. . . 
Modesty alone can account for such a man writing such a 
book and yet publishing it anonymously; and the author 
well deserves the appreciation that must by now be coming 
his way from thousands of readers. 


221 pages. Price 75 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


What the Church 
Means to Me 


by an Insider. 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Superintendent Labrador Medical Mission 


This book is the concluding one of the series 
by Dr. Grenfell revealing his personal attitude to 
life, to the Bible, to prayer, and now finally to the 
church, to the treatment of which he has given 
himself unreservedly and with that directness of 
statement and underlying sincerity which always 
mark his speech in public and his work with his 
pen. This book has cost Dr. Grenfell more thought 
and effort than any of the others, as he was 
anxious not to seem unduly critical, since he is 
himself a member of and a warm believer in the 
church. Nevertheless he has decided convictions — 
concerning tests of admission to the church and 

concerning its mission to the modern world. How 

he has succeeded in taking the point of view of 

both a friend and a critic of the church, this little 

yolume shows. 


Price 50 cents net * 
Postage 7 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Real New Year 


sions of time. For most persons the real new year comes in with 
September. Then, reinvigorated by the change and rest of the sum- 
mer, they put their hands to fresh tasks, enter into new relationships, 
adjust themselves to changed environments. The migrations and re- 
establishments, the new departures and the fresh contacts of early autumn give sig- 
nificance and worth to the season. 


We think first of the guides and leaders in church and state. Though the 
level of general intelligence is rising, the real leader was never more necessary or 
more powerful. When one comes in sight, even though he may not be a man of 
perfect poise or of unerring judgment, he is hailed by the multitude as their helper 
and possible deliverer. Given a leader, be he minister, physician, teacher, lawyer, 
or merchant, and others, incapable of initiative themselves, swayed by his opinions 
and his example, fall in behind him as he seeks to bring about a finer public spirit, 
a better social order, a more puissant church, a happier and purer community life. 


‘Leaders are not usually money-makers or possessors of great fortunes. Re- 
cruited chiefly from the professional classes, they have deliberately turned aside 
from gainful occupations. But as they preach and teach and battle with disease, 
and alleviate poverty and distress, and rear and train little children, they should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that others lean upon them, accept readily their 
Opinions, imitate, and in time reflect their personal qualities. An enviable oppor- 
tunity confronts every leader today, even though his or her influence is restricted 
in the main to the members of a single household. 


To the army of routine workers, a happy new year! Many are discontented 
and unhappy. We would not seek to dissipate their discontent with platitudes. 
Nay, we look upon this unrest among the toiling masses as one sign of the pres- 
ence of God in human life. No man should be satisfied with conditions that can 
be and ought to be and will be bettered. No man should work in an atmosphere 
that: kills hope and ambition. But the routine work of the world must be done. 
It must be done daily and thoroughly, and the progress and happiness of mankind 
depend upon the fidelity of the workers. Thank God that so many are faithful, 
contented and cheerful; that so many have learned from Christ that a man’s rights 
do not take precedence over his duties; that the humblest life may be made beau- 
tiful and drudgery endurable and even enjoyable if love is enthroned in the heart. 

' A happy new year to those engaged in routine labor in the home, the shop, the 
factory, the office, the school, the church! 


September rains and sunshine fall upon another distinct group, made up of the | 
boys and girls, the young men and young women in school and college. The troups 
of children on their way to well-equipped buildings, to be molded and trained by 
competent teachers, are an inspiring sight. The first experiences in the higher grade, 
the earliest impression which college makes, the initial stages of the friendship 

between teacher and pupil, are all fraught with vast moral possibilities. So, to 
these who once more face the privileges and opportunities of school life, we wish a 
happy new year. Along with mastery of the various fields of knowledge may there 
be growth in self-mastery, and may the path of learning lead to the knowledge of 
him who is humanity’s peerless teacher and its perfect Saviour. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 4 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President Appeals for Peace Treaties 
President Taft addresses American Bar Association at Bos- 
ton. He urges ratification of arbitration treaties without amend- 
ment, reform in federal court procedure and higher salaries for 
judges. 
Labor Day . 
Labor Day is observed with big parades in many cities of 
the United States. A special feature of the day is the demon- 


strations in sympathy with J. J. McNamara, charged with com- 
plicity in “Los Angeles Times” dynamite explosion. 


, 


Disastrous Southern Storm 


A severe storm does great damage to shipping off the coast 
of the Southern States. At Charleston, S. C., fifteen persons are 
killed, many injured and the property damage is over $1,000,000. 


Threatened Railroad Strike 


Strike of shop employés of the Harriman railroad system is 
threatened. The chief demand is recognition of the union, which 
is refused. 


Standard Oil Dissolution 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ceases to do busi- 
ness as heretofore and begins apportionment of stock in sub- 
sidiary companies, in accordance with Supreme Court decree. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Food Riots in France 

Many riots occur in Northern France in protest against the 
increasing cost of food. At Dunkirk and other cities hundreds 
of women parade the streets as a demonstration to the govern- 
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ment. A national commission is set to work to devise relief 
from high food prices. 
Presidential Campaign in Mexico 

Francisco I. Madero, Jr., the revolutionary leader, is nomi- 
nated for president of Mexico by the Progressive party. Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes, the Conseryative candidate, is mobbed in 
Mexico City. ; 
Steuben Statue Presented to Germany 

A statue of General von Steuben from the United States Con- 
gfess is presented to Germany at unveiling in Potsdam. The 
presentation speech is made by Representative Bartholdt, to 
which the Kaiser cordially replies. 


The Moroccan Dispute 

In anticipation of possible hostilities between France anid 
Germany, Belgium is strengthening frontier fortifications. The 
outlook is more favorable for a peaceful settlement. 


Cholera Spreads in Turkey 

The cholera epidemic is spreading in Turkey. On Aug. 31 
there were seventy new cases and twenty-five deaths in Constan- 
tinople. . 
New Japanese Cabinet 

Marquis Saionji succeeds Count Katsura as premier of Japan 
and organizes new cabinet. It is officially announced that no 
change will be made in the government’s policy, emphasis being 
placed upon promoting ‘peaceful relations with other countries 
and upbuilding Japanese industries. 


The Death Roll 


Peter B. Sweeny of New York, lawyer, formerly known as 
“the brains of the Tweed Ring.” Roger Q. Mills of Texas, 
former United States senator and framer of the Mills tariff bill. 


Comment on Current Events ) 


Dr. Gladden Still in the Harness 

Something of the same satisfaction which comes to a man 
prematurely announced as dead when he reads obituaries of 
himself must be the portion of Dr. Washington Gladden this 
week, for all over the country papers are paying tributes to 
him and his supposedly finished career in the pulpit, basing 
their friendly remarks on an Associated Press dispatch last 
Saturday that he had resigned his pastorate. Certain phrases 
in the dispatch aroused our suspicions concerning the genuine- 
ness of the news and we telegraphed to Dr. Gladden at Colum- 
bus asking him to confirm it. In a few hours came this return 
message: “Haven’t resigned or dreamed of it. All newspaper 
blundering.” Probably the mistake has arisen from the fact 
that Dr. Gladden has just associated with himself a man of 
his own spirit, Dr. Carl S. Patton, recently of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is to take his share of the pulpit work and to 
assume most of the routine pastoral duties; but Dr. Gladden’s 
voice will continue to be heard in his own pulpit from Sunday 
to Sunday, when it is not heard at universities and in promi+ 
nent pulpits elsewhere, to which he is so constantly invited. 
We trust it will be some time before Dr. Gladden demits alto- 
gether the pastorate. When he does, the prevailing note in his 
farewell message will be one of hope and courage. Meanwhile 
let him find due pleasure in reading the just and gracious 
words which have been spoken right and left in recent days 
concerning his geniality, his courage and his long and faithful 
embodiment of the highest ideals of the Christian faith. 


wt 
A Critical Labor Day 


Few Labor Days have probably ever been celebrated in an 
atmosphere of greater stress and strain than that of 1911. 
Not only here but abroad wars and rumors of war between 
capital and labor lead all but the real optimist to look out 
with misgivings upon the arena of toil. The great industrial 
crisis through which Hngland has just passed, beginning with 
the seamen’s strike and continuing through the general paraly- 
sis of transportation and allied interests, was not settled when 
the striking workers returned to their tasks. The fires are 
still smoldering beneath the thin crust of acquiescence, and 
the sparks of the recent outbreak have started other smaller 
conflagrations. The apparent success of the English ‘strike has 
been used to bring quarrels elsewhere to a head. Today our 


own railroads in the West, such as the Illinois Central and 
other Harriman lines, are threatened with similar troubles. 
In a score of other trades feeling is tense between master and 
man. Nowhere is this more fiercely true than on the Pacitic 
coast. ‘Carry California for Socialism!’ is the battle ery of 
that party. The bitter seedsowing of the war against trades 
unionism in Los Angeles is reaping the whirlwind. 


& 

Conflicts that Will Not Down 

Above all, the so-called McNamara case is the center of 
dispute. It was made the rallying cry for Labor Day demon- 
strations all over the country. The real justification of these 
protests lies, we believe, in the demand that the laborer shall 
receive the same protection and legalities as his employer, that 
poverty shall not seem to deprive an American citizen of jus- 
tice. But, as we recently indicated in The Congregationalist, 
the workingmen will weaken not only the cause of trades 
unionism but that of the working world if they violate their 
own definitions of justice. For instance, such a banner as that 
carried in the Boston Labor Day parade—a picture of J. J. 
McNamara with the legend, “A Man Without a Stain’—is cal- 
culated to be as prejudicial to a fair trial as any opposing 
declaration by the prosecution. Added to all these points of 
conflict are the shut-downs of mills and factories, especially 
in New Wngland, where this winter hundreds of wage-earners 
will be either idle or with incomes pathetically reduced. Even 
now in the textile cities distress is in many homes, Manufac- 
turers assign recent government interference as the necessity 
for a curtailment in production which will also mean for many 
a curtailment in bread. The suspicion that politics plays some 
part in a few cases holds unfortunate sway. That the current 
bitterness will express itself politically, however, is not only 
to be expected on both sides, but desired. Politics, even though 
a fallible and fragile hope for the workingman, make a better 
safety valve than industrial revolution. 


ad ‘ 


Mr. Taft versus Mr. Clark 


The discussion of national political issues now centers 
around the tariff. President Taft recently opened his cam- 
paign with a speech before the Essex Republican Club at 
Hamilton, Mass., in which he commended the Democrats in 


An All-Turkey Conference 


9 September 1911 


Congress for statesmanlike conduct in assisting to pass the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, but upbraided them for playing 
politics in pushing through three other tariff measures. He 
thought they should have waited ninety days longer for a 
report on a full investigation by the tariff board which was 
ordered by the united vote of Democrats and Republicans in 
the previous Congress. The wool bill he characterized as the 
product of logrolling and framed in ignorance of the effects 
of its operation. The other two tariff measures, passed and 
vetoed, he said were impromptu and loosely drawn, would 
have produced confusion in the collection of revenue and their 
effect would have been different from that intended. The 
Democratic Speaker of the House, Champ Clark, now declares 
in a spirited reply that the only politics the Democrats played 
was to keep faith with the people; that while the tariff board 
is made up of able and well-informed men in a general way, 
none of them is a tariff expert; the Democrats wanted a board 
of experts but not the President’s board of non-experts, which 
the Speaker says has its days numbered, for the Democrats 
will cut off supplies. It has already cost $300,000 or $400,000 
and has not helped to revise the tariff. The Democratic mem- 
bers-elect of the Sixty-second Congress selected and set to 
work their members of the Ways and Means Committee 
Jan. 19. During three months information was gathered on 
the wool schedule, and a bill to revise it was reported to the 
House in the middle of April. The committee that framed the 
Payne-Aldrich bill spent only four months on fourteen 
schedules.. Thus, according to Mr. Clark, the Democrats spent 
ten and one-half times as much time to a schedule as their 
predecessors, whose bill the President signed. It should be 
noted in passing that the wool bill on which so much time 
was spent passed through several stages of compromise before 
it reached the President. 
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The Tariff Board the Present Issue ; 

The one important question involved in all this discussion 
is whether or not the tariff board will present a report upon 
which can be based scientific and just revision. The evidence 
now at hand is to the effect that the members of the board 
have not qualified as experts and the President’s confidence 
in them is not shared by most observers. But at least they 
should be able to throw some light.on the subject as a result 
of thorough and honest inquiry, and if a few months’ delay 
will prevent political jobbery in tariff revision and ultimately 
give us a low tariff where a low one is needed, it is certainly 
well to wait. 


a 


An Important Deputation to Turkey 

If plans now well advanced materialize, the Turkish empire 
will soon he visited by a group of Americans exceptionally well 
equipped to profit by a study of conditions on the ground, 
eminently deserving of the hospitality which they are sure to 
receiye, and in their turn able to voice the interest and good 
will of America at this critical period in Turkey’s history. 
This deputation will go out under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board, and be made up of Sec. James L. Barton, Prof. 
Edward C. Moore of Harvard, chairman of the Prudential 
Committee, Prof. Arthur L. Gillett of Hartford, another mem- 
ber of the Committee and chairman of its sub-committee on 
Turkey, and Rey. Morris H. Turk of Natick, Mass. They will 
leave in December for an absence of eight months, during 
which they expect to visit every station of the American 
Board in both Huropean and Asiatic Turkey, from Albania on 
the west to Van in the far east of Asia Minor, and from the 
Black Sea on the north to Beirut on the south. It promises to 
be one of the most thorough inspections of missionary methods, 
equipment, conditions, possibilities and the personnel of the 
working force that any American society through accredited 
representatives has ever made. Mr. Turk has traveled ex- 
tensively in Albania, and Dr. Barton, having been seven years 
a missionary of the American Board in Turkey, is already 
familiar with conditions, though he will find some of the tedi- 
ous overland journeys alleviated today by the incoming of 
mnacadamized roads and in one place by the automobile in 
room of the slow-moving caravans. 


& 


At the conclusion of this long tour the members of the 
deputation will hold in Constantinople, probably in July, an 
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“all-Turkey” conference, planned somewhat on the model of 


_ Edinburgh, with official representatives present from all the 


missions of the Board in Turkey, together with workers from 
the country and from Europe and the United States represent- 
ing other denominations. Commissions are already preparing 
formal reports to be presented in print. It cannot fail to be 
one of the most important religious assemblages in Europe 
during 1912. The American Board has greater responsibility 
for the advance of Christianity throughout Turkey than any 
other single missionary agency. One-third of its total force of 
missionaries and many of its leading educational institutions 
are to be found in Turkey. The recent remarkable political 
upheavals, concerning some fruits of which a correspondent on 
the ground, Mr. White, writes in this issue, and the emergence 
into prominence of intricate racial and religious issues call for 
a fresh study of the situation and an effort to determine a 
policy ,commensurate in scope with the rare opportunity for 
advance. The American Board is to be credited with an ex- 
cellent piece of missionary strategy in sending out so strong 
a deputation with so well defined a program. 


Sd 


Battleships and Peace 

Plans for two new battleships larger than any in the world 
are being made by the Navy Department. They will be of 
28,500 tons displacement, exceeding by 1,500 tons the New 
York and Texas, now our largest fighting ships in service. 
The naval experts are already considering a sixteen-inch gun, 
which would require a 35,000 ton ship to withstand the recoil 
of a main battery of ten such guns. The Argentine Republic 
glories in the largest warship launched up to date, the Riva- 
davia, constructed at the Fore River shipyard, Quincy, Mass. 
The Roosevelt school of peace advocates would have little 
cessation in the building of bigger and bigger battleships for 
the United States. But it is not clear to us that any probable 
exigency in the future will call for a stronger navy than we 
now possess, or that such increase of armament tends to the 
advancement of international peace. It seems more likely to 
have the opposite effect. 

Fd 


Editors Deported from Cuba 

Governor Gomez of Cuba acted rashly in pouncing upon two 
Spanish editors at Havana, and deporting them without re- 
course to the orderly processes of law, indeed without prece- 
dent and without authority for such action. The editors in 
question have exposed the alleged iniquities of Gomez’s 
administration, have pointed out his rapid acquirement of 
wealth while in the high office of president of the republic, and 
haye expressed their disapproval in emphatic language. Offi- 
cers of Gomez seized he offenders, gave them no opportunity 
to prepare for departure and sent them off to Spain upon a 
ship just sailing from Havana. Gomez explained simply that 
they were foreigners hostile to the government, and that he 
did his official duty in thus deporting them. But he soon began 
to realize his. mistake, and gave notice that a petition to 
permit the return of the editors would receive favorable con- 
sideration. Government by such methods cannot long continue 
in a new world republic in the twentieth century. Disquieting 
reports of conditions in Cuba indicate that the present 
régime is likely to be short-lived. 


&* 


Mexico Awaits Leadership 

The Progressive party in Mexico has done the expected in 
nominating Francisco I. Madero, Jr., for president. If elected, 
he has a difficult task before him. Since he made his tri- 
umphal entry in Mexico City, as the leader of the revolution, 
the provisional government has failed to satisfy many who 
helped to create it. It has lacked the strong leadership that 
Mexico needs to carry it through the transition from Diaz 
dictatorship to free representative government. The policy 
has seemed to be vacillating. Perhaps Madero will now rise 
to the needs of the hour. For every just cause the leader 
appears at the right time. ; 


& 


The New Star of Japan 

A remarkable testimony to the far-reaching effects of for- 
eign missionary work is found in an article in the September 
Century by Adachi Kinnosuke, a Japanese who describes him- 


ho 


self as “a Japanese by birth—a mere heathen,” and describes 
his article as “an impression of an outsider pure and simple,” 
who is speaking of things he knows to be facts. He contrasts 
the Japan of half a century ago, with its notice boards of 
death to Christians, with the Japan of today, with its 70,000 
Christians, its 600 churches and the 100,000 children in its 
Sunday schools. But this is not the only result, and not the 
most important. Less than fifty years ago the great insult 
was to call gentlemen by the name of Christ. Now men high 
in the army and navy, the civil service, the parliament and 
newspaper work are Christians. But this is not the fruit. 
The article is too long to be summarized and too interesting 
to be condensed; but the answer to the question of the real 
result of missionary effort he finds in the words quoted from 
Count Okuma, who-is not a Christian: “Only by the coming 
of the West in its missionary representatives and by the 
spread of the gospel did the nation enter upon world-wide 
thoughts and world-wide work.’’ The influence which gave to 
young Japan an ideal Mr. Kinnosuke attributes mainly to the 
character and ideals of men like Verbeck and Brown and 
Hepburn. “Christian missionary work,’ he says, “did not 
deepen the religious nature of the people, but it gave a new 
star to which it might aspire—the life and character of Jesus.” 
The whole article singularly confirms the teaching of the “new 
Star” of Japan, that the lives of his disciples, taught and 
guided by his-spirit, are leaven in the earth. 


& 


The Impending Fate of Persia 

Persia as an independent power is evidently doomed. The 
mission of the American treasury agent, Mr. Shuster has de- 
liberately made impossible by Russia. The return of the ex- 
Shah is by Russian connivance, the German agents in Persia 
have workéd steadily against him—all in agreement of pur- 
pose with the corrupt officials who cannot understand what 
honesty means. By the agreement with Great Britain, Russia 
has assured to herself a sphere of influence in the northern 
and more fertile part of the country, and Great Britain has 
acquired similar rights in the South. Russia and Germany 
have united upon a railroad development of the country and 
may have a closer agreement in regard to its future than 
appears upon the surface. America is not regarded by Russia, 
either in Turkey, in Persia or at home, as a disinterested 
party. Russia has always hindered American mission work 
when she could and her growing influence in Northern Persia, 
where all our American interests are, forebodes troubled times 
for them. The older missions there were begun by the Ameri- 
can Board and assumed by the Presbyterian Board at the 
time of the reunion of the Old School and New School 
Churches. Their work has been entirely among the Christians 
of the Nestorian Church and they have extensive educational 
interests and exercise a wide influence through hospitals and 
schools. 
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The Outcry for the Necessaries of Life 


Those processions of women in forty towns and cities in 
Northern France last week, and similar though not so strik- 
ing demonstrations of discontent with the high cost of food 
on the part of women in England, show how serious the ques- 
tion of sustaining human existence has become in many parts 
of the world. Undoubtedly these noisy protestants are not 
reduced to absolute penury; otherwise they could not hire 
taxicabs nor purchase and decorate banners with the inscrip- 
tion, “Butter at 30 sous or revolution.” Undoubtedly, too, they 
failed to better a bad situation by wrecking and pillaging the 
butcher stores and baker shops, and even applying the torch 
here and there. The retailer has trouble enough of his own, 
and the real difficulty lies further back and higher up. So 
closely woven is the texture of civilized society today, so many 
and far reaching are the ramifications of social and industrial 
problems, that the process of equalizing burdens and of bring- 
ing about just economic conditions must be a long and patient 


one. 


We are only in the early stages of an era of popular interest 
in and talk about tariff, combination, competition, co-operation, 
the fair profit, the living wage. It will tax the wisdom of the 
economists and the political leaders of many a nation to find 
abiding solutions of the problem that is making discontented 
and belligerent the working people in Buropean countries 
hitherto associated with a relatively low cost of living. It is 
to be noted that it is not the luxuries, but the absolute necessi- 
ties of life that occasion these outbreaks. And all this is in- 
evitably operating to lower the trade barriers between nations. 
No protective system can.long endure in any civilized nation 
in this twentieth century, the chief effects of which are to 
enrich the comparatively few owners of great manufacturing 
concerns and to put an artificial and in some cases a prohibi- 
tive price upon the clothing and food of the every-day man. 
In France, and in Germany too, the tariff on American meats 
explains to some extent the rioting of the proletariat. In this 
country, in Canada, in Germany, Portugal and Belgium, and 
in fact all over the world, the same complaint arises concern- 
ing the high price of food. The women, who in most cases 
are the ones to buy and handle the food, are the ones who 
are now asking for relief, and their voices, though temporarily 
hushed, cannot be permanently stilled. . 

But the present situation will not be bettered simply by a 
reshaping of tariffs or by the extension of governmental con- 
trol. Action in that direction should and probably will pro- 
duce important results, but there must come into the hearts 
of men and the corporate life of society a new spirit, which 
leads men to give rather than to grasp, to share rather than 
to accumulate, to look upon themselves as members of one 
human family in which the law of love makes each member 
as mindful of his brother’s welfare as of his own. What 
power can induce this happy, desirable attitude on the part 
of the world at large save the religion of Jesus Christ? 


Labor Day is behind and labor months are 
ahead. 


Among other policies, Dr. Wiley is an 
ardent supporter of the “‘farm-I-see” in pref- 
erence to the pharmacy. 


Chorus (French, German and English ed- 
itors on intimate terms with those who deal 
in dogs of war): “Sic ’em!” 


Secretary Wilson is likely to find his hon- 
orary presidency of the Brewers’ Congress 
looked upon as decidedly dishonorary. 


The Oklahoma congressman who thrashed 
four Washington clerks for an alleged insult 
to his daughter was part Indian. Will he 
be put upon a reservation—or merely fined? 


About this time look for numerous items 
relating to overflowing schoolhouses and the 
largest entering classes in the history of 
many a college. No better news than this 


Editorial In Brief 


is to be found in the budget of current hap- 
penings. 


Stick this up beside your clippings on re- 
cent lynchings, both to the credit of the 
labor unions and the American citizen in 
general: carpenters in Key West struck 
until two colored workmen were taken back 
after an unjust discharge. 


Though the statesman Burke denied that 
a whole people could be indicted, the Kansas 
aviation crowd who, by their jeers, drove an 
aviator to fly his machine against his judg- 
ment and, as a result, to his death, ought to 
be charged with murder. 


Lionel Harvard of London is a member of 
the entering class at Harvard University 
this fall. He is not a lineal descendant of 
John Harvard, though of the same family. 
His coming puts the Harvard name on the 
Harvard roll for the first time in 275 years. 


Governor Foss of Massachusetts criticizes 
the President because he does not have his 
ear to the ground. A local paper gently re- 
minds the governor of Mr, Taft’s physical 
obstacles to the feat. We personally have 
no desire to see the President “lie down’’ at 
such an exciting time in political affairs. 


Dr. Jefferson in his article this week in- 
timates that when leading members of the — 
church sit with heads erect during the 
prayers they are impoverishing and not en- 
riching the service. Members of the bolt- 
upright brigade, please take these admirable 
words to heart! 


The discovery of valuable iron in large 
quantities on land owned by the state uni- 
versity of Minnesota must confirm Dr. 
George .. Vincent in the conviction that he 
had a genuine call to succeed Dr. Cyrus — 
Northrop in the headship of that great in- 
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stitution. This find bids fair to make the 
university the richest in the United States. 


A “Ruling Hider’ writes to the Continent 
urging a bureau to make proper pastoral 
settlements. Didn’t a writer in our issue of 
Aug. 26 eall for something of the same sort, 
and hasn’t Massachusetts Congregationalism 
an accredited agency charged with duties of 
this character? But it is a good sign that 
the laymen are getting ashamed of the high 
cost of candidating. 


To harvest Canada’s bumper wheat crop, 
estimated at 217,000,00@C bushels, some 
30,000 more laborers are needed and 10,000, 
at least, must be drawn from the United 
States. The lure of the new land last year 
drew 121,451 American settlers across the 
border, and the good times in Canada are 
likely to increase that number for 1911. 
The rush to the new Northwest is still on 
the rising tide, this year’s immigration being 
in excess of all previous records. 


What memories of delight the children in 
the various vacation schools and playgrounds 
are storing up from the dramatic representa- 
tion of fairy tales and legends which form 
a feature of the closing exercises in so many 
cities. Whether they take part or sit as 
entranced and wide-eyed spectators, they 
will never forget the actual sight of Cinder- 
ella and her coach, of Jack and his bean- 

. stalk, of the Little Red Hen and the host of 
other dear friends of childhood days. 


If recent reports from the Vatican are 
reliable, Archbishop Quigly of Chicago is 
likely to be appointed the second American 
Cardinal. This will mean that the Ameri- 
can Catholic must bide his time before he 
can be persona grata for the highest honors 
and responsibilities in the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. In the confi- 
dence and esteem of his fellow-citizens out- 
side the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Archbishop Quigly of Chicago would not 
rank with Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul. 


It is no longer necessary for the churches 
in America to send missionaries abroad in 
order to make disciples among all nations. 
The Presbyterian Persians in Chicago alone 
now outnumber the converts made by Pres- 
byterian work in Persia, but doubtless be- 
cause many conyerted in the old country 
have in their scattering abroad furnished the 
first material for the formation of the Per- 
sian American churches. To reach all the 
people in Chicago at the present time, the 
gospel must be preached in forty-six lan- 

» guages. 


The fact that the will of the late John W. 
Gates passes over his thirty-eight millions to 
his widow, only son and a dozen other rela- 
tives and friends, and devotes to philan- 
thropie uses less than half a million dollars, 

saddens but does not surprise us. Seldom 
does a large share of the fortunes built up in 
the way in which Mr. Gates acquired his 
revert to the public at large. We would, 
however, credit the steel magnate with bring- 
ing a wholesome incentive to bear upon a 
young nephew to whom he bequeaths $250,- 
000, provided he will complete a university 
course. 


If we may believe the Republican candi- 
date for governor, who is also a judge of the 
state Court of Appeals, Kentucky is polit- 
ically an unusually cerrupt state. Judge 
'O’Rear is reported to have said there are 
’ about 70,000 Kentuckians who take their 
votes to the best market every election. 
That would be somewhere about an eighth 
of the whole electorate. If one man in 
eight is corrupt in Kentucky, as Judge 
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O’Rear seems to assert, it is high time the 
state had a moral house cleaning. 


The wireless operator whose pluck and 
courage saved the passengers and crew of 
the steamer Lexington in the recent storm 
was only sixteen years old. His name is 
Jack Scheetz. He is a Philadelphian and an 
enthusiastic wireless student. He has a 
plant of his own, at his home in Wyncote, 
and recently took an examination at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, where he did so 
well that the authorities advised him to go 
into the work. So he has spent his sum- 
mer vacation in the wireless room of vari- 
ous steamers. This was his first trip on the 
Lexington, and he now goes back to school. 
He may never have so exciting an experi- 
ence again, but it is good to know that there 
are lads coming up in our high schools who 
have the stamina to stand up under so severe 
a testing. 


A recent number of the London Spectator 
devotes a. two-column editorial to an analy- 
sis and study of a fugitive essay on Social- 
ism by Robert Louis Stevenson, which is 
republished in the new edition of Stevenson. 
Hssay and editorial both bear the title, The 
Day after Tomorrow, and The Spectator de- 
clares that the tomorrow to which the essay- 
ist looked forward has come, and “we are 
waiting, some of us: without much elation, 
for the day after, which is our own tomor- 
row.” It is surprising to find how closely 
present-day writers reproduce some of the 
statements and conclusions of this article 
written twenty-five years ago. An added 
proof is thereby given of the consistency of 
certain underlying principles of Socialism, 
whatever we may think of their practica- 
bility. 


Vigorous housecleaning seems to be neces- 
sary at the Louvre. It is said that the 
search for the Mona Lisa revealed quanti- 
ties of unopened boxes of papers, rubbish, 
packing cases dry as tinder and fully as in- 
flammable. The curators and attendants 
are largely appointed by political patronage, 
and M. Hamolle, the head of the Museum, 
who has been deposed, while a learned man, 
is not a disciplinarian. The loss of the 
Mona Lisa will open the eyes of the French 
people to the dangers to which their treas- 
ures are exposed, and already the care of 
the Museum has been transferred from the 
Bureau of Fine Arts to the Department of 
Education. But the entire world is inter- 
ested in the preservation of such works of 
art and antiquity. Suppose some New 
Zealander captured the Venus of Milo; it 
would be inconvenient to go to Tasmania to 
see her! 


Millionaires who were guests in the ele- 
gant home at Manchester, Mass., where a 
meeting was held last week in the interests 
of Hampton Institute, heard some straight 
talk from President Taft concerning the un- 
wisdom of compelling men like Dr. Friz- 
zell and Dr. Booker Washington to go about 
the country begging money to support their 
institutions. It evidently seemed to the 
President that schools which have demon-, 
strated so thoroughly their value ought to 
be put on so strong a financial basis as to 
obviate the necessity of their leaders going 
about with hats in their hands. Amen to 
this sentiment, which has its bearing also 
upon the institutions founded and supported 
by our American Missionary Association, 
and upon Atlanta Seminary, too, which is 
doing such a fine work for the young white 
preachers, of the South, and which has as 
yet not a dollar of endowment. 


Those who look upon the idea now coming 
to the front in all rural church conferences 
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—a community church and a country min- 
istry imbued with the spirit of social service 
—as a modern fad, need to be assured that 
it is the most reliable brand of old-time re- 
ligion. “It is not a new idea in Scotland,” 
said Hon. T. C. MacMillan of Chicago in a 
recent informal conference. “My forbears 
were brought up on it and brought its im- 
press with them to this country. In the 
parish church of Httrich, where my cousin, 
Rev. Hugh MacMillan, is the present in- 
cumbent—probably in a life settlement—is 
this tribute to the work of a predecessor, 
Rev. Thomas Boston, for a half century the 
parish minister: 

“All lost for Christ, 

A hundredfold produced, 

And he became a father— 


Hyes and feet— 
Unto the poor, the blind, the lame.’ ”’ 


President Taft made a strong argument in 
behalf of the peace treaties before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association convention at Boston. 
Referring to the predictions that it might be 
unpleasant for us to be bound to submit our 
international disputes to arbitration, he said: 
“You know they say the Indians when they 
are sick don’t like any medicine, except 
something that bites, something that is bad 
to take, I don’t think that we shall really 
get ahead with this arbitration business un- 
less we are willing to assume an obligation 
to execute a judgment that may bite and 
may be bad for us to take. If we are going 
to take the position that we will wait until 
the question arises and then conclude—be- 
cause we don’t think we can win in the 
arbitration case—that it is not a justiciable 
question, then we have written our promises 
in water and we have made agreements that 
dissolve under the test of experience. The 
result will follow which may be anticipated, 
that instead of promoting the cause of arbi- 
tration we have interfered with it, obstructed 
it, and made it a laughing stock with all 
nations.” 


The Editor’s Callers 


This president of a theological seminary 
had come straight from Northfield, and his 
impressions were vivid and definite. ‘‘Did 
you go there to speak or to listen?’ inquired 
the editor. “Only to listen and to learn. I 
consider it a part of my business as the pres- 
ident of a theological seminary to familiar- 
ize myself with various kinds of religious 
education. I go to the R. H. A. and ‘the 
N. BH. A. meetings whenever I can, and I 
drop in at Northfield about once in so often. 
I was not particularly moved by many of 
this year’s speakers, but I tell you North- 
field is getting to be an important center 
for a certain kind of religious education. 
You may not feel it here in Boston, people 
in other large cities of New Hngland may 
hardly be aware of it; but as I get into the 
country towns of New England I find the 
Northfield influence filtering down into little 
circles or into the lives of individuals and 
warming their hearts the year through and 
giving them definite guidance in Bible study. 
I tell you Northfield and what it represents 
must be reckoned with in an estimate of the 
present religious forces in this country. On 
its campus two great buildings are arising. 
The Chicago Institute, also started by Mr. 
Moody, is flourishing and sends more men 
into our ministry than some Western semi- 
naries do. Wvangelist Torrey has just been 
called to Los Angeles to take charge of a 
school of the same type, and Campbell Mor- 
gan is on his way across the Atlantic simply 
to teach eight days in the Atlanta Bible 
School, of which Dr. Len Broughton is the 
leading spirit. When Morgan was there in 
the spring he addressed five hundred minis- 
ters at Atlanta, gathered from all over the | 
South.” 
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This reminded the editor of the big 
crowds he saw at Seattle in 1903, when this 
same prince of London preachers, Campbell 
Morgan, taught the Bible daily in connec- 
tion with the Pacific Coast Congregational 
Congress. And he did not feel disposed to 
contradict his caller’s next assertion, which 
was to the effect that multitudes in various 
parts of the country are eager for construc- 
tive and positive Biblical teaching. Then, 
apparently emboldened by the acquiescent 
attitude of the editor, the caller stated that 
the trouble with New England in general is 
not its lack of orthodoxy, but its lack of 
spiritual passion. The editor was glad to 
have his»orthodoxy thus guaranteed by one 
who comes from a section of the country 
where conservative theology is still regnant, 
and resolved to try harder in the future to 
yoke zeal with correct thinking. 

+* * 
co 


It was a hot morning, and the very an- 
nouncement that a man from Newfoundland 
impended created refreshing mental pictures 
of the billowy Atlantic and even remotely 
suggested Greenland’s icy mountains. He 
wore a clerical vest, but his bearing was 
that of a man of affairs, and when he said 
he had stuck at his provincial post for fif- 
teen years the editor bestowed upon him a 
generous portion of the large fund of re- 
spect which he reserves for the men who in 
these fluid days stay in one parish over ten 
years. 

As conversation went on it developed 
that he had not only attended faithfully to 
the situation at the home base, but that he 
had been out in the field a great deal of the 
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time strengthening the weaker churches all 
over the island. Thus he has tecome practi- 
cally what every Congregational minister of 
our order, commanding a large church sur- 
rounded by weaker ones, ought to become, 
a bishop in name if not in fact, certainly a 
brother beloved, whose coming and whose 
counsel are welcomed by the brethren and 
sisters at the lonely outposts. It takes time 
and money to do this kind of work, to be 
sure, and the man from Newfoundland said 
that when he first entered upon this work 
his deacons said: “Why trouble yourself 
about these other churches? We shall be 
able to increase your salary pretty soon, if 
you do not press us too hard for money for 
this outlying work.” But the appeal to per- 
sonal interest fell on deaf ears, and he told 
his deacons that he preferred to make his 
contribution, and to have them make their 
contribution, to Congregational fellowship 
in the locality rather than to center every- 
thing about the single parish. And as these 
fifteen years have gone by the deacons have 
come to see the situation from this truly 
Christian standpoint. 
* cd 
of 


Not all the editor’s callers are men. 
Hardly a week goes by withéut his being 
cheered, admonished or rebuked by women. 
But this young lady had no advice to offer 
concerning editorial policies, but simply to 
unburden herself concerning the Congrega- 
tional situation the country over, with re- 
gard to which she, being fond of travel and 
caring more for the Kingdom than for the 
passing attractions of- fashionable resorts, is 
exceptionally familiar. Her burden was 
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that we Congregationalists are letting many : 


opportunities ‘slip through our hands; that 
our own people are not well grounded in 
Congregational history and principles; that 
we ought to inaugurate some sort- of a Con- 
gregational propaganda among young people 
so that they would know why they belonged 
to this particular religious body. She in- 
stanced cases where other denominations had 
built on foundations we had laid, and allured 
from our own theological seminaries, by the 
promise of larger salaries, men who ought 
to have worked in the Congregational har- 
ness. But she did not leave the sanctum 
without unfolding a more cheerful tale of 
heroic and enduring work. on the part of 
certain men in Congregational uniforms in 
various parts of the country, that had come 
under her personal observation as a traveler. 
* * 
* 


The door had not long been closed on the 
retreating figure of this earnest and devoted 
young woman, so eager to make Congrega- 
tionalism a greater power in the nation, be- 
fore it opened to usher in a wide-awake, 
popular pastor from the Southwest, who has 
preached most acceptably to congregations 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. His main 
suggestion to the editor was that Christian 
unity is the thing, that people are tired of 
denominational competition, that they are 
ready for something stronger than federa- 
tion, even for real church union, and that 
Congregationalism has the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all its long history of leading the 
way into this coming Christian unity. 

The editor intends to put his two last 
callers in correspondence with each other. 


Enriching the Service 


There is no doubt it ought to be enriched, 
but in trying to make it richer, the saints 
sometimes fall into discussion and confusion. 
Length and richness should not be con- 
founded. Multiplying the items in the order 
of worship does not ‘in every case enhance 
the richness of the worship. The organist, 
choir and congregation can be easily set to 
doing a.larger number of things; while the 
worship remains impoverished. 

A man does not enrich his dress by in- 
creasing the number of things he puts on, 
but by heightening the quality of the mate- 
rial of which his clothing is made. He does 
not enrich his blood by extending the length 
of his bill of fare, but by eating properly a 
few things which are nutritious. Richness 
in public worship is not a matter of form, but 
of spirit. The forms may be few, while the 
service is rich, and the service may be thin, 
though artistically elaborated and luxuri- 
ously adorned. Some of the most anaemic 
and emaciated worship of our day is exceed- 
ingly buxom in form. . 

hh 


What is now most needed is not a stretch- 
ing but a lifting of the order of worship. It 
should be pitched in a higher spiritual key. 
The length is sufficient, but it lacks breadth 
and height. More attention needs to be paid 
to brightening old forms which have grown 
threadbare, than to the importation of forms 
which are new.. Certain infelicities and dis- 
cords have, possibly, crept into the worship, 
and the elimination of these is the first task 
at hand. 

The place to begin is with questions such 
as these: Does the organist show by his 
deportment that he realizes he is in a Chris- 
tian church? Do the members of the choir, 
when they are not singing, elevate the tone 
of the worship? Good voices are not so im- 
portant to a church as reverent hearts. In 
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not a few congregations what is most needed 
is not additional anthems or “amens,” but 
a course of elementary instruction on the 
A B C’s of behavior in the church\of God. 
Are young people allowed to whisper and 
giggle during the prayers and sermon, un- 
rebuked by any of their elders? Are late 
comers permitted to take their pews in the 
midst of the reading of Scripture or the 
singing of the anthem? When the church 
is degraded to the level of a street car into 
which anybody may come when he chooses, 
how is it possible to retain an atmosphere in 
which the heart finds it easy to commune 


-with the Eternal? 


ae * 
* 


Do the leading members of the church sit 
with head erect during the prayers? That 
is a piece of formalism, dear to many, but 
in whose defense nothing can be said. A 
reverent attitude of body is conducive to a 
devotional frame of mind. When men and 
women approach the throne of grace, it is 
fitting that they should show it in the pos- 
ture of the body. Careless and unmannerly 
Christians retard their own spiritual growth 
by their slouchy and unkempt ways, and 
mar the peace and joy of their brethren. 
Even a godless outsider, who drops by 
chance into a church on the Lord’s Day, 
knows at once the difference between a con- 
gregation that is worshipful and one that is 
not. A church without an atmosphere is 
like the moon—it supports no life. Good 
men may differ as to how ceremonious a serv- 
ice ought to be, but all good men are agreed 
in believing that the service must be vital 
and reverential. A service is not rich unless 
it awes and cleanses the heart. In working 
for the reform of church worship, the start- 
ing point is not a tinkering with the machin- 
ery, but a fresh study of one of the axioms 
of Jesus—“God is a spirit and they who 


worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” i 
oe 


%* 


Listlessness and indolence are evil spirits 
which work hayoe with a service. Worship 
ought to have a certain passion or gusto. It 
ought to be vital and eager. The congrega- 
tion ought to sing the hymns as though’ it 
were a joy to utter praise, and take part in 
the responsive reading of Scripture as though 
it were a delight to read. Drowsy and daw- 
dling congregations increase by their own 
sluggish movements the degree of their intel- 
lectual torpidity. : 

To worship the Almighty one must be 
awake. Worship is an active and strenuous 
thing—the forthputting of the highest en- 
ergy of the soul. It is a form of work, a 
part of our Father’s business, and we rightly 
call it a “Service.” Passive and listless 
worshipers are not worshipers at all. They 
are pew-sponges, soaking up spiritual forces 
created by nobler and more industrious 
spirits. 

* * 
* ‘ 


The service is rich only when the life- 
blood of the redeemed is poured into it. 
Every Christian is morally bound to make 
a contribution to it out of the resources of 
his own heart. It is the chureh’s service, 
not the minister’s, and not the choir’s. Min- 
ister and choir exist solely for the purpose 
of assisting the people to offer to God a 
fuller-toned sacrifice of thanksgiving and 
adoration. Public worship is the highest 
form of co-operative effort. The chureh- 
goer who carries to the house of prayer a 
dumb mouth and a stolid heart, retards the 
progress of the Kingdom. If every member 
of the church would only do his part toward 
the enriching of the service, the service would 
be enriched. 
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An Interpretation of the Beatitudes 


By President William De W. Hyde, D. D. 


Bowdoin College 


Our readers will welcome this fresh and suggestive interpretation of the Beatitudes by one who has made the Gospels his life- 
long study. It will be observed that Dr. Hyde’s exposition starts with the assumption that through all the Beatitudes the con- 
stantly assumed major premise is that love is supreme, divine, blessed. This exposition seeks to supply the major and minor 
premises of Christ’s argument, whenever they are taken for granted and therefore omiitcd, in order that his precepts may be seen 


in the light of these premises as the clcar laws of love. 


So Dr. Hyde reverses the order usual in commentaries, and introduces the 


‘steps of the argument before rather than after the passage under consideration.— EDITORS. 


And seeing the multitudes, he went up into 
the mountain: and when he had sat down his 
disciples came unto him; and he opened his 
mouth and taught them, saying, 


To think little of self is the key to the 
joy that goes with much thought for others. 
Love is so giving out into others 
as to make them as real as self. 
But that is just what no man puffed up with 
self-importance can do. Where self is much 
in the, foreground, others get shoved to the 
rear, Self-importance and Love cannot dwell 
together in the same house of clay. As one 
goes up in the scales of the balance the 
other goes down. ‘To be rich in the shared 
life of others, one must be poor in his own 
self-esteem. The two are in inverse propor- 
tion. It is simple and inexorable as arith- 
metic, this first Law of Love: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Humility 


Our shortcomings frankly confessed pre- 
pare us for Love’s consolation. We all fall 
short of that patient considera- 
tion, that courteous kindliness, 
which makes the feelings and interests of 
others as precious as our own. Some of us 
fail in one way, some in another. But we 
all are unprofitable servants of the Love 
that would make our lives one with all the 
lives that we touch. To forget or deny that 
we fail is to lose sight of Love altogether. 
He who thinks he succeeds thereby shows 
that he fails; he who knows and laments 
that he fails comes as near as man can to 
the goal. 

Love neither asks nor expects a clean 
record; else it would have no disciples. Love 
fully and freely forgives; at the eleventh 
hour welcomes the loafer; and offers its full- 
ness of joy to all who, whatever their re- 
pented past may have been, make service 
and kindness to others their eager present 
concern. For no sin frankly confessed, no 
wrong deed sincerely repented, no _ loss 
squarely met, no bereavement bravely en- 
-dured, can shut out from Love’s consolation 
those who serve with the best there is in 
them the persons who still need their aid. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. 


Penitence 


To meet criticism with kindness, cross- 
ness with geniality, insult with courtesy and 
injury with charity is the way 

} fo conquer the world. We are 
creatures of suggestion by nature. <A hate- 
ful look, an ugly word. a spiteful sneer, a 
crue! blow makes us hateful and ugly and 
spiteful and cruel in turn. For the empty 
heart flashes back in wrath and resentment 
whatever attitude another’s act suggests. 

“Meekness greets as a friend the just 
critic; and for unjust and unkind treatment 
makes allowance, as due to the blindness or 
hardness or weakness of the pitiable person 
who has nothing better to give. Meekness 
makes the soft answer that turns away 
wrath; and treats one who wrongs us all 
the more gently on account of his pathetic 
condition. Thus the meekness of Love gives 
both the power to possess our own souls in 
patience under all provocation, and power, 


Meekness 


not indeed to coerce the bodies of others, 
but to win the consent of their souls. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 


Righteousness is something of which we 
can have no more and no less than we want. 
He who is good enough is not 
good at all, and never will be 
any better. For righteousness is right rela- 
tion to others; and so long as there are 
things we can do to help others, its infinite 
task is unfinished. Yet though the goal ever 
advances and never comes within reach, as- 
piration is achievement; progress is attain- 
ment; for the more we love and serve the 
more we want to; and the more we want to, 
the more we can. If we could come to the 
end of our journey, if we could see the 
world’s claims on us met, the deeds of which 
we are capable done, that moment would 
mark the death of our souls. Just because 
righteousness grows by loving and serving, 
and makes ever greater and greater demands, 
it prophesies there shall be forever and ever 
things to do that will make life worth while. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled. 


Aspiration 


The depth of our sympathy for those be- 
low us in secular service and station meas- 
ures our worth in the eyes of 
those spiritually higher than 
we. Love is like a tree; if it is not to be 
scorched in the blaze of ambition and with- 
ered in the heat of competition, its roots of 
sympathy must go down as deep into the 
soil of the obscure and lowly lives on whose 
humble toil we depend as its branches spread 
into the upper air of social distinction and 
station. 

Hospitality, for example, is one of Love's 
best expressions. But our hospitality has 
no Love in it; is, on the contrary, the bald- 
est selfishness, unless we feel with and for, 
and protect against needless strain and hard- 
ship, those whose labor in kitchen and laun- 
dry makes possible the entertainment of our 
guests. Unless we have much sympathy for 
those who toil on the farm and on the sea, 
in the factory and the mine, behind the 
counter and the desk, what we call courtesy 
in the drawing-room or charity on the plat- 
form is seen through by all discerning spirits 
as hollow mockery and Pharisaic sham. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 


Compassion 


In order for Love to shine through them, 
there must be nothing else in our hearts. 
Love demands everything or noth- 
ing. It refuses to dwell in quar- 
ters or halves of our souls. ‘The least flaw 
of pride, greed or lust is enough to make 
them opaque. We can’t even love one per- 
son truly unless we love all; for the lack of 
love to another, whom we fancy beneath us 
or unworthy, shows how we should treat the 
one whom we profess to love if he were 
in that other person’s unfortunate place. 
Greed, lust, pride, hate, so blind our eyes to 
the real selves of others that we cannot see 
or treat them as they really are; that is, 
cannot love them. It reduces them to mere 
means and tools of our passions and pleas- 


Purity 


ures; and one who so regards persons can 
never love either them, or any person, 
aright. Only the pure can see Love; for 
only the pure can experience that union of 
one’s whole self with the whole self of 
others in which Love consists. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shail see God. 


Just as sure as we love two or more per- 


sons we shall be moved to do all in our 
Peitemakine power to keep them from 
hating each other. We want 


everybody else to love those whom we love. 
If anybody hates one we love, it hurts us as 
much as it does the one hated; even more 
than it would to be hated ourselves. And if 
anybody whom we love is hating another, we 
are even more sorry for him than we are for 
the person whom he hates; and make all 
haste to deliver him from this most dreadful 
condition. The more we love our fellows, 
the more we hate to see misunderstandings, 
ill will, strife, between them. 

Besides removing strife where it exists, 
Love avoids the causes that produce it. We 
shall never, unless it be necessary for soci- 
ety’s protection or the offender’s good, re- 
peat the tale of a brother’s failing or a 
sister’s fall; we shall excuse and explain all 
that might lead to resentment or contempt ; 
and report only what is lovable to or from 
those we love, Peacemaking is thus the first 
fruit of Love. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: 
shall be called sons of God. 


for they 


All who love must expect to be hated by 
the foes of those whom they love. Because 
Jesus loved the common people 
and sought to deliver them from 
their fears and errors, the men who traded 
on those fears and errors put him to an 
ignominious death. If we love and serve the 
despised, the abused, the plundered, those 
who despise and abuse and plunder them 
will do to. us the worst they dare. The road 
of Love is marked at every turn by a cross. 
Whoever in business, society or politics 
makes as real as his own the interests and 
the wrongs of all whom he can reach and 
touch will get himself disliked, criticized, 
misrepresented, vilified, condemned. He will 
pay Love’s price of persecution. 

Yet like all high-cost things, persecution 
for Love’s sake carries a high premium. It 
admits, as nothitig else does, to the inner 
circle of the immortal lovers of their fellows ; 
to the intimate fellowship of the Lord of 
Love, Jesus Christ. 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are ye when 
men shall reproach you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be ea- 
ceeding glad: for great .is your. reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. 


Persecution 


_ If you wish success in life make persever- 
ance your bosom friend, experience your 
wise counsellor, caution your elder brother, 
and hope your guardian genius.—Addison. 
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A Renovated Prayer Meeting” 


It was in the spring that Rev. Paul Chap- 
man of the Bay View Church became dis- 
couraged about the prayer meetings. His 
dissatisfaction with them had been growing 
for some time. But he had kept up his 
courage with the hope that sooner or later 
new life would appear. He might as well 
have expected the same of the old coffee mill 
in the parsonage kitchen; for, like the 
coffee mill, the prayer meeting moved only 
when his hand turned the crank, and then 
went round and round in the same old way. 

You know the kind of a prayer meeting it 
was. Subjects were regularly announced 
from the pulpit and as regularly forgotten 
by the pews. Wednesday night saw the oil 
lamps lit in the side room of the church, the 
chairs arranged in solemn rows, the little 
stand and a chair placed in front, as far 
from the seats as possible. Then everything 
was ready. 

The organ from the main audience room 
was not brought in because it was such a 
job to move it; and then this was “only 
prayer meeting,’ anyway. For the same 
reason the old lamps were still used, long 
after a more modern lighting plant had been 
installed in the main room. 

About ten or twelve of the salt of the 
earth came quietly in and slipped silently 
into the stiff-looking seats. The pastor con- 
scientiously. went along and shook hands 
with each new arrival, like a street car con- 
ductor collecting fares. ‘The minister’s wife 
leaned over and whispered something to 
Mrs. Judge Conway; -something about the 
Ladies’ Aid quilt. 

After the second bell rang the minister 
took his place at, the little table and gave 
out a hymn. His wife pitched it somewhat 
too high, and the minister helped carry it 
through by singing the air with all his 
might. A season of prayer followed—three 
prayers and two long pauses. After another 
hymn the Scripture lesson was read and 
commented on by the leader. ‘The meeting 
was then “thrown open.” 

Several made talks on the subject, and 
considerable time was kept from going to 
waste by carefully scattered hymns, much as 
posts are put at regular intervals in a wire 
fence to keep it from sagging too badly. 

Guilty pauses, a heavy sense of duty and 
a sub-eonscious feeling of relief at last were 
really the prevailing elements of the hour. 
Is it any wonder that the pastor was dis- 
couraged ? 


As Mr. Chapman was busily working in 
his study one beautiful spring morning 
sounds of a domestic upheaval reached his 
ear. When he heard footsteps ascending the 
stairs he ventured to peep out, and caught 
the lady of the house carrying one of the 
parlor pictures into the room of the “hired 
help,” while that important assistant toiled 
toward the attic with an apron full of famil- 
iar ornaments and knick-knacks from the 
sitting-room. 

“My dear,’ ventured the minister, ‘are 
you making way with our household goods?” 

“Oh, no,” was the laughing reply; “only 
disposing of « few things that no longer 
serve any purpose where they are.” 

“But, my dear,” said the minister, anx- 
ously, “that is a perfectly good picture; one 
that has ornamented our parlor ever since we 
were married; and will not the rooms look 
bare without these things?” 

“Now, Paul,” said the housekeeper, “if 
you really want to help, just go down and 
beat that carpet a while, and leave the man- 
aging of this job to me.” 


A Story Based on Fact 
By Rev. William O. Rogers 


Thus caught, the head of the house reluc- 
tantly started for the dirty carpet in the 
back yard. But his wife continued: 

“You know even a good thing may outlive 
its usefulness. Everything has to be thor- 
oughly renovated once in a while, otherwise 
it woula get so cluttered up with relics and 
remains as to become a regular cemetery. 
These things are just as precious to me as 
they are to yeu, but familiarity has robbed 
them of their usefulness. So I am hardening 
my heart and making a sacrifice of past 
treasures for the sake of future hominess.” 

The minister had-time to digest this little 
sermon while pounding dust out of the car- 
pet, and when at length he escaped back to 
his study his mind still echoed the words, 
“FEverything has to be thoroughly renovated 
once in a while.” 

“T wonder if that is the matter with our 
prayer meeting,’ he muttered. ‘Are we 
clinging to forms that have lost their use- 
fulness? It certainly lacks hominess. Does 
the prayer meeting need renovating?” 

That night, after the rest of the family 
were asleep, the minister had a long confer- 
ence with himself and with his Master. The 
prayer meeting was passed in review and 
each feature questioned as to its right to 
remain. Some things were laid aside, as no 
longer profitable in that particular place. 
Careful search was made for new furnish- 
ings that should add to the joy and helpful- 
ness of the meeting. After long meditation 
a few notes were written on a slip of paper. 
It was folded and laid in the Bible, on which 
the minister bowed his head and prayed from 
the depths of his dissatisfied heart: ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, my Master, help me to carry 
out these plans, for thy mame’s sake. 
Amen.” 

The next Wednesday night brought a sur- 
prise to the salt of the earth. The prayer 
meeting was different. Some of them no- 
ticed the Sunday before that the book of 
Galatians was mentioned in the announce- 
ment. But they forgot that as easily as they 
did any subject. 

They could not forget, however, what they 
found in the little side room that Wednes- 
day night. The spring evenings were still 
chilly, and a cheerful fire was burning in the 
stove. The room was much brighter than 
usual, for a wire had been run through from 
the main room and two incandescent lamps 
beamed a bright welcome to every in-comer. 

But what had ailed the janitor that he had 
forgotten to arrange the chairs! Instead of 
the usual orderly rows they were grouped 
around the stove, as if it were the corner 
grocery and the loafers had just adjourned 
their regular evening session. Some of the 
early arrivals started to hurry the seats into 
their accustomed order. But the pastor said, 
smilingly : 

“Ob, let’s sit around the fire and visit 
until time to begin.” 

Wonderingly they followed his suggestion, 
and soon they lost their prayer meeting air 
for their usual spirit of neighborliness. 

Later arrivals stared at the group around 
the stove, then promptly joined it, and soon 
there was such a circle of smiling faces and 
murmurs of happy voices that it seemed 
more like a social gathering than a religious 
service. 

After a while the pastor, from a seat be- 
hind the stove, said: 

“We are going to have something of a 
different order in our meeting tonight. In- 
stead of what we think about some subject 
we are going to find out what Paul thinks, 
by a study of his letter to the Galatians. 


You need not change the seats back, for this 
is to be a free and informal study. I hope 
you will all feel the utmost liberty, and our 
liberty need not be any the less reverent.” 

Before they had time to show their sur- 
prise he continued: 

“First, let us ask God’s guidance in our 
study of his Word.” It was a short, sim- 
ple prayer, and they all felt it had been 
heard. 

The minister then turned to a small black- 
board which he had hung en the wall nearby, 
and rapidly wrote on it five words, one under 
the other: What? 
Why? He then asked the whole group to 
help him answer those questions with regard 
to the Epistle to the Galatians. The facts 
brought out concerning that book were a 
revelation to some of those present, and so 
deep was the interest that all were sur- 
prised when the leader said the hour was 
nearly gone. \ 

A few words concerning God’s purpose in 
preserving this letter for us brought the 
lesson home to each one. Bowing his head 
the pastor prayed again, briefly. He then 
asked that others pray .if they so desired. 
The earnest response was a glad surprise, as 
one after another made the lesson just 
studied the basis of a short petition for 
strength and guidance, 

So far there had been no singing, but now, 
when the prayers ceased, the minister’s wife 
began softly to sing: 


“I need thee every hour, 
Most Gracious Lord.” 


And with heads still bowed they breathed 
that prayer-hymn into the ears of a listening 
Father. Before the last note had died away 
another voice started, “What a friend we 
have in Jesus,” and when at last they re- 
peated together the model prayer, “Our 
Father,” they all felt that it was the close 
of a real prayer meeting. 

This was but the beginning of the renova- 
tion. The study of Galatians interested 
them for several weeks. The book was out- 
lined, the argument analyzed, difficult pas- 
sages explained, favorite verses committed 
to memory, and when they left it to begin 
Ephesians, they felt as if they had made a 
new friend. . 

Other features were added, current events 
of the Kingdom were reported by one and 
another. Whole chapters of the Bible were 
memorized, a little at a time, and often re- 
peated in concert. <A thrilling missionary 
biography was read one winter, a short 
chapter each Wednesday night. Sometimes 
the organ and choir were used to emphasize 
the praise side of worship. But the Bible 
lesson and the prayer circle were always 
kept as the center of the meeting, and the 
interest and power of these features con- 
stantly deepened. 

Attendance increased more and more, for 
there people found help in life’s battles. 
Knowledge of God’s Word increased won- 
derfully. One of the Sunday school teachers 
confessed that she had learned more about 
the Bible in that one year than in all her 
previous life.’ Another lady who had spent 
the summer in Bay View wrote, from her 
home town, a letter of thanks to the minis- 
ter, saying the Bay View prayer meeting 
had made the Bible a new book to her. é 

The minister himself found much new ser- 
mon material through his careful prepara- 
tion of the prayer meeting lessons. And his 
cup of rejoicing almost ran over as he saw 
sign after sign that his people were really 
growing in grace. Cleaning house had paid. 
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THE BLACK SEA 


‘ Young Turkey Three Years Old 


Patriotic Celebrations and Plans for Further Advance 


By Rev. George E. White 


Missionary of the American Board at Marsovan 


This is one of the first accounts to appear in an American paper of the way in which the Turkish people celebrate their Fourth 
of July. Evidently they believe in a ‘‘sane”’ Fourth, for enthusiasm is coupled with deliberation on important issues. Mr. White’s 
article goes on to speak of the serious inroads of cholera, and in a private letter he says: ‘It is a rather solemn thing to live 


anywhere in our field now; cholera is prevalent everywhere and people are falling all around us. 


to help, and the services of the physicians are of incalculable benefit.’’ 


The great Turkish constitution was pro- 
claimed in Constantinople July 24, 1908, 
but it had been announced in Salonica the 
day before. Under the new régime the 
Young Turk Committee in Salonica is em- 


phatically “the power behind the throne,” 


and so July 23 is observed throughout the 
country as the national independence day. 
In this city an official reception was at- 
tended by a representative throng. The 
governor took his stand in front of the gov- 
ernment building, surrounded by officials 
and dignitaries. The white-turbaned mufti, 
who might be called the Mohammedan 
bishop, offered an earnest prayer. Soldiers 
and gendarmes hurrahed for His Majesty. 
Addresses of congratulation were recited by 
pupils from several schools and by a repre- 
sentative of the Ottoman Freedom and Prog- 
ress Club. Then the crowd 
adjourned to the main hall 
‘within the building, where 
refreshments were served 
and less formal but not less 
hearty congratulations were 
offered. No one is satis- 
fied with the new régime, 
but no-one can offer a 
feasible alternative: which 
is better. 


THE PAUCITY OF SCHOOLS 


The first point in the 
speeches to elicit applause 
was a proposition to raise 
the grade of the best Mo- 
hammedan school in the 
city to that of a high 
school. It has not attained 
halfway to that position 
yet. The community 
school of the Armenians, 
however, which has no state aid, but which 
for years has had several Anatolia College 
students among its teachers, has lately been 
honored with official recognition as a high 
school. It is rather an astonishing fact that 


ss 


OUTSIDE ANATOLIA HOSPITAL, 


according to official statistics just given to 
me the Mohammedans of Turkey, who num- 
ber three-fourths to four-fifths of the popu- 
lation and command all the resources of the 
state, have actually a minority of the 
schools. If the information supplied me is 
correct, the state schools of Turkey com- 
prise less than 300,000 pupils and less than 
4,000 teachers. Private schools, supported 
by native Christian communities or as mis- 
sionary institutions, have more than 400,000 
pupils with more than 8,000 teachers. The 
most flourishing province educationally is 
Beirut, with eleven state schools and 211 
private. Salonica, the home of the constitu- 
tional movement, is allowed forty state 


schools and ninety-nine private. 
The proportion of illiteracy in the army 
ninety-seven 


is estimated at per cent. ; 


COLLEGE IN BACKGROUND. 


‘ AMBULANCE 


among the whole population, ninety-three 
per cent. There are no schools in the 
Yemen in Arabia, which is now in revolt, 
and which has a population of 3,000,000; all 
Moslems. . Imam Yahia and all the insur- 


NOTE OX-CART 


There are some things we can do 


gent chiefs have been educated either in 
Egypt or India. Recently 176 young men 
have been sent under government patronage 
to Europe or America to study; only one, 
and he a Christian, has taken up pedagogy. 


THE KORAN OVER-EMPHASIZED 


One of the greatest obstacles to progress 
in Mohammedan schools is the prominence 
given to the Arabic Koran. Ride into a 
Turkish village, and if there is a school in 
session you will be cordially welcomed, and 
you will find a company of small children 
engaged in memorizing their sacred books 
in Arabic. Arabie is as foreign to Turkish 
children as Latin is to Americans. Most of 
them never get far enough in their lessons 
to read a newspaper or keep accounts. 
Tally one for the New Régime for estab- 
lishing eleven institutions 
on the model of the Ger- 
man gymnasium in the 
principal provincial cities, 
where modern languages 
and sciences are taught by 
modern methods, largely 
with the object of training 
teachers for the common 
schools of the country. But 
the New Régime has made 
it hard for the American 
colleges in that now young 
men nineteen years of age 
are liable to military draft, 
and it is surprising how 
many of our best young 
fellows are almost nineteen 
and so leave school to do 
service as soldiers or else 
emigrate to avoid it. 

Several of the Ameri- 
can institutions were con- 
strained to hold hurried Commencement 
exercises earlier than usual this year be- 
eause of the approaching wave of cholera, 
with resulting quarantines. Almost every 
city in this part of the world has suffered 
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from the dread disease. In Marsovan there 
have been more than 100 deaths. In spite 
of agonies of fear, many have been utterly 
callous as to the use of scientific measures 
and others utterly foolish. Instead of boil- 
ing water for his household, one man was 
seen at a public fountain straining it 
through a piece of purple gauze to remove 
the microbes! Government officers did not 
dare forbid the selling of green produce 
known to be contaminated. Many persons 
were obsessed with the idea that the physi- 
cians regularly poisoned those whom they 
were allowed to treat. 

A few days ago I was one of a small 
picnic party at a pleasant spot near a 
sacred grave. As we were lunching a man 
rode up, tied his horse and began to gather 
up some dust from the head of the grave 
and tie it up in a handkerchief. I asked 
him if some one was sick, and he told me 
that he had a sick baby at home, ten miles 
away, and he had come to offer a prayer to 
God through the mediation of the buried 
saint; he would carry home some of the 
sacred dust, mix it with water and give the 
sick baby to drink. I recommended the 
service of our missionary doctors, but he 
said, ““Oh, the baby isn’t so sick as all that.” 
He rode away, and soon another man rode 
up, with a baby in his arms. It was a case 
similar to the other, only that this time 
the father mixed spittle with the dust and 
smeared it on the forehead of his little one. 


A passing pedestrian saluted the grave just 
as if the venerable saint were alive. 


GOOD WORK OF MISSIONARY DOCTORS 


In spite of all superstition and prejudice, 
however, the missionary physicians have 
the real confidence of the people and show 
their faith by their works. In a neighbor- 
ing town of 10,000 inhabitants cholera 
broke out in a rather violent form. There 
were several deaths a day, there was no 
publie confidence, attempts to check the dis- 
ease broke utterly down, the town was sunk 
in misery. A letter from the pastor of the 
church led to the sending thither of an as- 
sistant physician and a druggist from the 
missionary hospital. They took hold of the 
situation. The home of the minister was 
the basis of operations. The doctor cured 
his patients, many, if not ‘absolutely all, 
government officials co-operated, an attempt 
was made really to clean up the city, con- 
fidence and hope returned, and after a fort- 
night the doctor came back, with the epi- 
demic of cholera almost brought to an end. 

In this city the unsparing efforts of the 
medical missionaries and of others co-oper- 
ating have resulted in saving life, in better 
sanitary conditions, in keeping the disease 
at a minimum, in more intelligent living 
and in contributing to the coming Kingdom 
of our Lord, who has himself been sometimes 
alluded to as a medical missionary. 

Marsovan, Aug. 7. 


Mr. Horne’s American Tour 
The English Leader Warmly Welcomed 


While Rey. C. Silvester Horne of London, 
on account of the hot fight in Parliament, 
of which he is a member, has not been able 
to carry out his original itinerary, his Amer- 
ican trip is nevertheless taking him to a 
number of places which he has long desired 
to visit, and is also affording him the pleas- 
ure that arises from the revisiting of scenes 
already somewhat familiar. Obliged to 
forego his appointments at Silver Bay, N. Y., 
and Grove City, Pa., he has succeeded in 
fulfilling his engagements at Winona and 
Chautauqua. At the former summer center 
he came in contact with his old London 
neighbor, Dr. Johnston Ross, now of To- 
ronto, and made his first acquaintance with 
“Billy’ Sunday. He was impressed with 
the variety and comprehensiveness of that 
popular religious resort, inasmuch as its 
platform while he was there admitted, on the 
one hand, a man of Evangelist Sunday’s 
marked peculiarities and ironclad theology, 
and on the other had room for a man as 
modern in his scientific positions as Prof. 


J. Y. Simpson. of Hdinburgh, Drummond’s ° 


successor at the Glasgow Free Church Col- 
lege. Mr. Horne felt the power of Sunday’s 
personality, and liked one of his sermons 
much, and in turn Mr. Sunday commended 
Mr. Ilorne in public. At Chautauqua Mr. 
Horne was one of the last speakers of a 
long season and brought the fitting message 
for the time. From there he went to To- 
ronto, where he fraternized with Editor 
J. A. MacDonald of the Z'oronto Globe, and 
got an inside glimpse into Canadian politics, 
now at a white heat. 

Mr. Horne arrived in Boston last week 
Friday and is the guest of Rey. George A. 
Hall of Brookline. He is in his customary 
healthy physical condition and shows no 
traces of his hard year’s work at White- 
field’s and in Parliament; indeed, there is an 
air of leisureliness about Mr. Horne in strik- 
ing contrast to the haste and hurry that so 
often marks the visitor from another land. 
He is finding time to play golf, to visit 
Plymouth, Newburyport ana Concord and to 
meet and converse with his brethren in 
quiet and more public ways. Next Sunday 


he is to supply Dr. Hillis’s pulpit in Brook- 
lyn, and the Sunday following he will preach 
at the Old South Church in Boston, and 
also has engagements to speak before the 
Boston and New York Congregational Clubs. 
He will sail for England on Sept 30. 

Mr. Horne confirms the impression de- 
rived from cable dispatches that the liberal 
government and party have, scored a great 
and permanent victory in the passing of the 
veto bill. He is loud in his praises of 
Premier Asquith, who he thinks has handled 
a delicate situation with remarkable insight, 
firmness and tact. He says he is a man of 
few words, but every word which he speaks 
counts in the final result. Myr. Horne has 
no less confidence in and admiration for Mr. 
Lloyd George. As to the industrial situation 
in England, evidently Mr. Horne is sympa- 
thetic with the demands of the railroad em- 
ployés for more pay and better treatment 
at the hands of the officials. Their failure 
to carry out fairly the terms of the con- 
tracts entered into in 1907, Mr. Horne looks 
upon as one of the provoking causes of the 
recent outbreak. He reposes a good measure 
of hope, however, in the recently appointed 
commission of five to adjust the difficulties. 


DR. HORNE IN A BROOKLINE PULPIT 


The size and quality of the congregation 
at Harvard Church, Brookline, last Sunday 
morning showed that Mr. Horne’s reputation 
as a leader had preceded him. Besides the 
regular attendants, a good many persons 
from different parts of the metropolitan dis- 
trict were present. They went away satis- 
fied and refreshed, having had a_ typical 
though by no means an exceptional dis- 
closure of Mr. Hlorne’s gifts as a public 
speaker. It sounded a bit odd to hear him 
mention in the pastoral prayer the names of 
the President. of the United States, William 
Taft, and the English Premier, Herbert 
Asquith; but no good reason came to mind 
why he should not so do. 

The sermon-was based upon Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians, “Some among you say 
there is no resurrection.” It was an impas- 
sioned plea for a great, aggressive faith, the 
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product of a noble and austere life. It was 
only in the Corinthian church, the richest 
of all his churches, that Paul found and 
mourned the decay of faith. Christianity 
ean never be overthrown by attacks from 
without, but when material comforts increase 
and the atmosphere is one of luxury and 
ease, the spiritual life is prone to decay, and 
doubt arises concerning the fundamental 
doctrines. Whenever a church becomes 
fleshly, sensual, frivolous, the tendency is 
for faith to become eclipsed, whereas a stren- 
uous life produces a strenuous faith. A 
great temptation arises today from the fact 
that there is so much to enjoy, and Mr. 
Horne gave it as his personal testimony that 
he found more skepticism when he was a 
pastor in the rich West Bnd of London than 
he does now in the poorer section. 

The later portions of the sermon were an 
impressive working out of the idea that if 
any man will seek to live hke Christ, he will 
come to believe what Christ says. It is 
easier to believe in the existence of God 
and the human spirit than to conclude that 
they are all a delusion. 

Mr. Horne will speak before the Boston 
Congregational Club Monday, Sept. 18, and 
not Sept. 28, as stated last week. 


The Logic of Father Love 


Yesterday I sat by the side ofa dying fish- 
erman. For years his great, strong frame 
and his forceful, unrestrained spirit had 
allowed him to do exactly as he liked, for the 
neighbors all stood in fear of him. Many 
times he has refused to take warning of the 
dangers of breaking the laws of health— 
closed doors, heated rooms, spitting on floors. 
A minute germ not one-millionth the size of 
a-pin point—what did he care for it? But 
now the strong man lies a helpless wreck, 
gasping his life out. 

A family of small children, an empty 
bread locker and a sorrowing woman com- 
plete the setting. A few tins of milk, an 
occasional pound of gunpowder to get a 
fresh bird, a bottle or two of medicine, are 
all the messages of affection available. They 
can only prolong the period of waiting for 
an inevitable end. 

“What do you think will be the end of it. 
all?’ I asked him. 

“T don’t know, Doctor; I never thought of 
it. 

“But you must have thought life couldn’t 
last forever.” 

“I thought nothing could happen to me 
for a long time yet,” he replied. 

“But now that you know you can’t stay 
here long, do you hope for anything after- 
wards?” 

“If I had my time again, Doctor, I’d do 
very different. I’d try to do better.” 

“But you love your children, don’t you?’ 

“If I gets a bit o’ clothing I always shares 
it equal,” he feplied. 4 

“Well, you punish your children, don’t 
you, when they are bad?” 

“TI ropes ’em all when they’re bad.” 

“But afterwards you still give them their 
share of everything?” 

“That's right,” he replied. 

“That means you love the bad ones just 
as much as the good ones, in spite of their 
badness?” | 

“I likes ’em all alike. On times, I think 
the bad ones is the best,” was the reply. - 

“Well, of course I don’t know any better 
than any one else, but don’t you think God, 
our Father, loves his children just as much 
as we love ours?” 

“That’s right, I s’pose, Doctor.” 

“Then even if no one else really loves you 
—God does. Don’t you believe God loves 
bad as well as good folk?’ 

“T see it,” and a bright smile lit up his 
sunken face.—Wilfred T. Grenfell, in Boston 


Transcript. 
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The Glorification of Ezra 


A Story of a Difference in the Sense of Values 


A little rustle ran through the congrega- 
tion, like the passing of a breeze through a 
field of corn, beginning at the central door- 
way and ending at the platform where the 
preacher stood. Wzra felt it before his ears 
caught the sound, but he continued reading 
the first verse of the Nineteenth Psalm, then 
waited for the congregation to respond. This 
they were slow to do. .How could it be 
otherwise, when every neck was twisted and 
eyery head was turned in the direction of the 
doorway, where stood the Man from Chicago. 

They knew he was coming; he always 
came to Morning Sun the last of June, but 
his arrival never failed to supply elements 


-of mystery and anticipation, partly because 
no one, not even Deacon Wetherell, who 


knew him when he was a baby, could fore- 
tell what the Man from Chicago would do 
next, although it was sure to be something 
exciting and agreeable. 

One year he built the library; another he 
had a summer camp for the boys, over by 
Fox River. Out of this camp evolved the 
Y. M. C, A., the gymnasium, the natatorium 
and the splendid school for manual training. 

He would probably want to remodel the 
meeting house next, and Ezra preferred it as 
it was, with its narrow, -many-paned win- 
dows, singers’ gallery at one end, red-car- 
peted platform at the other. He would have 
liked to keep the square pews, but his people 
insisted upon orchestra chairs, with book- 
racks on their backs. Hzra straightened the 
book-racks. He was quite a carpenter, but 
more of a farmer. He delighted in his 
early potatoes, marrowfat peas and crook- 
neck squashes, in his lambs and calves and 
piglings. While he preached, his hearers 
could smell the clover fields behind the barn 
and the sweetbriar bushes under the parlor 
windows of the parsonage. 

His. text this morning was, “Watch ye, 
therefore, for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh.’ Almost any one else 
would have preached about death and being 
prepared for it, but Hzra never had much 
to say about death; he talked about life and 
its opportunities. One would have thought, 
to hear him that Sunday morning, that 
something his people wanted very much was 
on its way to them, and they had better be 
on the lookout, not to miss it. 

“Tt may come at even,’ he said, “when 
the soul, tired of the daily struggle, dis- 
heartened by the daily defeat, realizes its 
helplessness and asks for aid; it may be in 
the morning when the brain is rested and 
ean plan and decide; or.in the midnight 
darkness, when the things which are tempo- 
ral are swept away to make room for the 
things which are eternal; or at dawn, when 
the dewy fields and the singing birds stir 
the heart and waken the emotions.” 

The Man from Chicago was in the front 
pew, directly under the pulpit, where HWzra 
could have fed him with a spoon, but Hzra 
did not even seem to see him. He just led 
his sheep along the little, winding path, to 
which they were accustomed, gently ascend- 
‘ing, till he had them on the heights. The 
Man from Chicago tagged on, thinking that, 
as the one in the wilderness for whom the 
ninety and nine are to be left, he might lay 
claim to special attention. He said as much 


when he shook hands with Wzra and his 


wife, Martha, and little Billy, their son, 
after service. 
“T didn’t know you were there,” returned 


_ Ezra, who saluted the visitor as “Bill”; and 


then, correcting himself, he added, “at least, 
I forgot you as soon as I could.” 
“You preached straight at me, anyway,” 
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retorted Bill, “and I'll prove it to you, by 
the fruits.” 

Hizra looked restive, but he merely turned 
and shook hands with the next in line. 
Martha was shaking hands, too, with every 
one. There was nothing else to do, just 
then, and the Man from Chicago did his 
part. 

He came around to the parsonage the next 
morning, The preacher was out behind the 
barn, in brown linen pantaloons and a 
faded, blue cotton shirt, splitting big chunks 
of wood to fit the kitchen stove. 

“T thought I’d find you splitting kindlings 
or hoeing corn,” said the visitor, airily, “or 
doing something else with all your might” 

“T hope I’d be doing something,’ said 
Hizra, “‘and I hope it would be with all my 
might.”’ He whacked away at a big block, 
as if he were the only one there. 

“A man who ean preach as you did yes- 
terday ought not to do anything else,’ said 
the visitor. ; 

Tzra looked relieved—as long as the con- 
versation turned on sermons the meeting 
house was safe—but when the Man from 
Chicago added, ‘I’m going to see about it,” 
he knew what that meant. 

The ax went into the block and stayed 
there, while the-chopper drew himself up to 
his full height, six feet two and trifle over, 
asking, ‘‘What do you propose to do?” 

“Abraham Lincoln!” ejaculated the vis- 
itor. 

That didn’t work. Ezra had heard it so 
many times that he only became angry when 
people called him Abraham Lincoln. His 
eyes grew more steely under his shaggy eye- 
brows. 

“What do you propose to, do?” he asked 
again. 

“I’ve done it, already,” said Bill. “I’ve 
hired Haton’s oldest boy, Nat, to come and 
work for you.” 

“Then you can unhire him,” said Wazra. 
The ax grabbed the block and worried it, as 
a dog would worry a bone, then tossed the 
two halves apart. 

“T thought,” said Bill, in a grieved tone, 
“that a fellow who had run around barefoot 
with you when you were a boy and gone 
swimming and all that, might take some lib- 
erties, especially if he found you doing work 
in a corner which ought to be shouted from 
the house top.” ‘ 

Ezra threw back his big, shaggy head and 
laughed so loudly that the little son, who 
should have been named Isaac, came running 
from his swing under the apple trees and 
was coaxed to remember the watch which 
had been dangled before his eyes last sum- 
mer, when he was only three. 


“Wor the sake of this little man,” said Bill 


the Greater, hugging Bill the Less, “you 
ought to think of the future.” 

“We'll talk about something else,” said 
the preacher, not unkindly. 

The next Sunday Bill did not sit in the 
front pew, but near the door. There was a 
young lady with him, a very pretty young 
lady, with fluffy, light hair and _ stylish 
clothes. He introduced her as his secretary, 
and said she was staying at Deacon Wether- 
ell’s; he would like to bring her around to 
eall. Martha said, “Oh, do,” and Ezra was 


_ cordial. 


They called the next afternoon. Wzra, 
for a wonder, was in the house, in his 
study, which was the downstairs bedroom 
when the house was full. There was a 
folding bed in it, which shut up to look like 
a melodeon, and a bureau, in which Martha 
kept her best clothes, except the bottom 


drawer. In that Hzra had a few scraps of 
notes, and front. pages of sermons. There 
was nothing else in the room except the table 
and two wooden chairs, a map of the 
United States and a lithograph of a girl 
with straw-colored hair, holding a dove. 

It wasn’t a study, it was the place where 
Kzra stayed when it rained. The only 
books in sight were a family Bible, Scott’s 
Commentaries, and Dean Stanley’s History 
of The Jewish Church. A few volumes 
accumulated at the theological seminary 
were scattered around the house, principally 
in the attic. zra’s sermons did not come 
out of books, they dropped from the sky or 
were dug out of the earth. 

Bill kept looking around as if he missed 
something. They talked in .a general way 
and finally Bill untied a roll which his sec- 
retary carried. It contained the type- 
written sheets of Hzra’s last sermon. “I 
want you to see what fine work Miss Burn- 
ham does,” he said carelessly, laying the 
manuscript on the table. 

Ezra took up the sheets of paper and 
examined them curiously. The margins 
were of the same width, the paragraphs 
were accurate, titles and sub-titles were all 
in their places. It was like seeing him- 
self in a new suit of clothes, with shiny 
boots and a top hat. He didn’t exactly like 
it at first, but as he read on and on and 
saw how good the stuff really was, he began 
to be pleased with himself, the new self 
that looked back at him. The power of the 
printed page over the human mind is hyp- 
notic. Under its influence the man who 
had stood so straight by the wood pile and 
swung his ax with such vim melted away 
and another man sat there in his skin, 
wholly different from the other. The 
change did not come all at once, or as if 
he were coerced, it came little by little; 
but it came. 

“What were you going to do with this?” 
asked this new Hara, diffidently. 

“Oh, just file it away,’ was the nonchalant 
reply. 

“May I keep it a day or two?” 

“Certainly. Keep it as long as you like.” 

It was hard for Bill to keep the ring of 
triumph out of his voice. He saw victory 
all along the line; Eaton’s oldest boy as 
Ezra’s hired man; Miss Burnham taking 
down his sermons in shorthand and putting 
them on the typewriter afterwards; then 
Pzra carefully filing them away, to be made 
into a volume of sermons, to be published in 
the fall. The melodeon bed should go out 
of the study, together with the bureau and 
the wooden chairs; expanding bookcases 
should come in, filled with books, and the 
roller-top desk and a revolving chair. The 
map and the girl with the dove should make 
way for landscapes in water color and illu- 
minated texts and Fra Angelico angels. 

“Tt will come,” he exulted, on the way 
home. ‘“Hzra is a good old soul, in spite of 
his bearishness, but he is so taken up with 
working for the glory of God that I’ve got 
to attend to the glorification of Hzra. 

So they shut Hzra into the study, the new 
study, like a silk worm on a mulberry leaf, 
and reduced the rest of the house to such a 
state of quiet that Martha and little Billy 
could hear each other breathe. They tip- 
toed around and spoke in whispers. 

Wzra rebelled, at first, but his duties and 
responsibilities to the world at large were so 
impressed upon him that he finally yielded. 
Rarely did he emerge from his seclusion, 
and then he went about with his head in a 
fog and his eyes set, after the manner of 
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the poor wretches who continuously think 
and write on subjects which ordinary people 
are not obliged to consider. 

Martha felt sorry for him, especially on 
the hot, idle days when she could meet the 
summer halfway, under the apple trees, re- 
laxed and sociable, a pretense at needle work 
in her hands, or a story glimpsed, rather 
than read, while he sweated and strove with 
some mighty theme, refusing to let it go un- 
til it blessed him with so many pages for 
that volume of sermons. She consoled her- 
self and him with the compliments which he 
received from new people who had not at- 
tended his church before; and from Chicago 
editors who featured him in their Sunday 
papers. He needed more and more encour- 
agement, grew touchy and suspicious, and 
finally, one Sunday morning, vowed he was 
not getting enough nourishing food. 

“Give me three eggs, broken in a cup,” he 
ordered, and marched away an hour before 
time for services to begin. 

Bill declared, when questioned afterwards, 
that the sermon seemed a very good one, to 
him, although it did not follow the little 
sheep path the people knew so well; it 
soared, and even if they could find the direc- 
tion it took they could not possibly get up 
there—and, too, the day was blistering hot, 
which must have had something to do with 
it—still, it never happened before, on the 
hottest day—actually—Deacon Wetherell 
went to sleep, and so did Marm Thayer! 

Ezra saw them, and his eyes blazed. He 
looked more like his old self than in weeks, 
Bill had to confess. The very likeness made 
him notice how Wzra had changed. He had 
grown fat and white. He didn’t, look like 
Abraham Lincoln now; nor could he have 
posed for BHlijah, the Prophet, as the Chi- 
cago artist asked him to do. On the other 
hand, he had not grown to look like Paul the 
Apostle or John the Beloved. 

Bill wondered, with a start, if he had 
made a mistake, if he had spoiled one sort 
of man in trying to make another. He had 
to leave for Chicago that night, and he went 
with an uneasy feeling, about the “glorifica- 
tion.” Miss Burnham, who went with him 
and was to remain, since there were enough 
sermons ready for a volume, thought she 
had never seen him so abstracted, not even 
when he had a big lawsuit on hand. Dur- 
ing the week the uneasy feeling did not wear 
off; he would have given almost anything to 
know what was going on in Morning Sun. 

Whatever his conjecture might be, they 
fell wide of the mark. 

Monday morning Ezra went into his 
study, as usual, from the breakfast table 
and remained until late in the afternoon. 
Then he came out and hunted up his wife. 
“Martha,” he asked, “what has become of 
the folding bed which used to be in the 
study?” 

“Tt’s out in the barn.” 

“And the bureau?” 

“That’s there, too; do you want”’— 

He was already halfway to the barn and 
came back, bringing the bed. The bureau 
followed. 

“What did you do with the table and those 
two wooden chairs,” 

“They’re in the attic—but, HBzra”— 

He strode up to the attic and brought 
down the table and the chairs, 

The roller-top desk, the cases of books and 
the revolving chair he sent over to Deacon 
Wetherell’s, to await the orders of the Man 
from Chicago. 

“Where are my old linen pants?” he 
asked, ‘and the blue shirt?’ She brought 
them. He retired to his study and put them 
on; then he made for the wood pile. 

Eaton’s oldest boy, Nat, was splitting 
kindlings into slivers. He had been making 
the morning fire and he liked to start it with 
slivers. He was singing dreamily to himself, 
“The da-ay is pa-ast and gone.” 


“Nothing of the sort,” said Ezra. He set 
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Nat aside, as if he were a bag of meal, and 
took the ax from the boy’s listless hands. 
As he swung it high in air, he shouted, in 
his big, bass voice, “The morning light is 
breaking, the darkness disappears.” 

By this time Martha had bustled out after 
him. “Ezra,” she asked in the anxious, 
wife-of-a-great-man voice which had been 
growing on her all summer, “what are you 
doing?” 

“TI don’t care, as long as I am doing and 
not done to,” he answered, and went on sing- 
ing, “The sons of men are waking to peni- 
tential tears.” 

He turned to Nat, who was standing first 
on one leg and then on the other, and said, 
“T shan’t need you any more.” 

“Not any more?” repeated Nat. 

“Not any more,” reiterated Ezra, and 
swung the ax with such force that it was 
imbedded in the block and had to be wrestled 
out, as he had wrestled out his freedom. 

During the week he worked around the 
farm with all his might. When Martha 
asked him, Saturday night, if he had written 
his sermon, he said he hadn’t yet found a 
peg to hang his ideas on, but that he had 
plenty of ideas. 

Darly Sunday morning he went out to the 
barnyard. The curlyheaded- lamb greeted 
him with a “Ba-a”’; the bow-legged calf 
joined in with a deeper note, no less sincere; 
the old bay horse whinnied sentimentally 
and the cows answered from the shed; the 
chickens chirped and ran. LHzra squatted 
down among them. A little brown leghorn 
hopped onto his hand. He laughed like a 
child. “Oh, I’m back here in the midst of 
you,” he said, “and you don’t get rid of me 
again. There’s a little root of me that 
reaches into every one of you, and when 
they pulled me up I scorched and dried. I 
reckon God himself couldn’t get along and 
do his work without his world.” 

Without so much as the scribbled back of 
an old envelope in his hand, he went before 
his ‘people and talked for forty, breathless, 
stirring, stimulating minutes about The 
Glory of the Terrestrial. When he finished 
that of which he spoke was on his face. 

“T can’t forgive myself for letting Miss 
Burnham go back to the city,” mourned the 
Man from Chicago, afterwards, “but if you 
sit down as soon as you get home and write 
out what you’ve said before it’s cold”’— 

“Not on your life!” said Ezra. 


Pickenden’s Confession 
The Prompt Result of a Kindly Deed 


BY PERCY H. EPLEB 


Pickenden was a freshman at Yale in 
1893—gauht, tall and angular—a product of 
a Canadian forest town. He roomed near 
me in 1892-93 during a year of my literary 
course. His dress was as odd and old-fash- 
ioned as his gait and manners. At that time 
pompadour hair for men, where they brush 
it straight up and back, which has come in 
again today, had gone out of style. It had 
been the vogue fifteen years before. He wore 
it as if the height of style, a fact which 
added to the conspicuousness of his appear- 
ance. 

My first inroad into his confidence was the 
endeavor to help him down that bristly 
pompadour. : 

“T’ve strapped it down and tried ever 
other way,” he lamented, ‘‘but I can’t do it.” 

The poor fellow realized the figure he cut 


in class circles and evidently keenly felt, 


being left socially out in the cold. Begin- 
ning at the top of his head, he had decided 
to do his best to change the situation. 

“Use the white of an egg in a shampoo,” I 
said, “and your hair will become pliable as 
silk.” 

He dl so and, to his intense delight, the 
porcupine appearance was removed, leaving 
him a most tractable and well-groomed head. 


The inside of his head, scientifically 
speaking, I could not much help. For he 
was soon to be called upon by the University 
Club for, pure. mathematics—to demonstrate 
the most abstruse problems of savants. He 
was soon to become first mathematical genius 
of the university’s under classmen Indeed, 
he was to be unsurpassed by any one, pro- 
fessors or students. Though even as a fresh- 
man his talent was soon to show, he stood 
at first an uncouth figure in the background. 

In the class, well known to me but not to 
him, was a lad with the grace of God in his 
heart. His name was Tolman Krombley. 
His father was a clergyman. Though the 
boy had no earmarks of sanetity, yet in 
social grace and kindliness his religion 
showed itself, as it invariably will. 

One day, Pickenden as usual being a wall- 
flower while his classmates were fraterniz- 
ing, something happened. Krombley, in the 
midst of the most popular set of fellows, 
was seen to move out of their cirele and go 
to the tabooed and misunderstood Pickenden. 
Taking his arm, he marched him up, broke 
the ice and soon had Pickenden warmly 
seated in the acquaintance of the class lead- 
ers and most winsome social factors of ’96. 

Pickenden came home stunned! 

Heretofore his heart and imagination had. 
caught no warmth from the Christian faith. 
By his own admission made to me again and 
again in eur rooms, he was an out and out 
unbeliever. ; 

“The Bible means nothing to me.” “The 
church means nothing to me.” ‘My mother’s 
prayers do not seem to have ever helped 
me’’-(who could say they were not just now 
instrumental in helping him?). “I have 
read book after book—none have helped me 
to believe.” “I simply can’t—that’s all there 
Is? tot.” 

Often leading up to the theme of faith, I - 
found him absolutely proof; Nothing would 
touch him. Evidently he was to remain un- 
warmed by our comforting faith, unstirred 
by our Immortal Lord, all his self-sufficient 
life. ; 

In view of this how startled I was when 
he returned the morning after Krombley’s 
kindness in breaking~the social ice! The 
ice of his doubt had also thawed before it! 

“Epler,” he said, his eyes filling with 
tears never seen there before, and his rather 
sharp voice softening, “Epler, there was 
something in that act of Krombley’s I can 
express by nothing else I have ever known 
but’”— and here his voice choked as if try- 
ing to keep back the confession that was 
irrepressible—“‘but—the Spirit of Christ.” 

At last Pickenden had confessed! “The 
spirit within that beareth witness’ was 
evoked by the spirit without, the spirit of 
Christ, not in a word, not in a church, not 
in a sermon, not in a minister, not in a 
Bible, but in an act of social grace. 

That little key, the most withheld of all 
in the church today, is the best to unlock 
the chamber of doubt. Given that and men 
will answer. Denied that, they too often 
will not. 

So long as the world denies genuine social 
equality, so long will men miss the keys of 
the Kingdom. Such an act as Krombley’s, 
carried out in all its bearings, can win the 
world as it won Pickenden, the doubter. For 
it is as Pickenden confessed, “the Spirit of 
Christ.” . 


It is a distinguishing mark of greatness 
that it has a tremendous hold upon real 
things. I have seen men who seemed to 
have behind them, or rather within them, 
whole societies, states, institutions; how 
they come at us, like Atlas, bearing the 
world! For they act not with their own 
feebleness, but with a strength as of the 
Whole of Life. They speak, and the words 
are theirs, but the voice is the Voice of Man- 
kind.—David Grayson, in Adventures in 
FPriendshin 
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Individualize the Red Man 


A Little Character Study of Our Friends, the Indians 


By Robert D. Hall 


This article is written for readers of ‘‘ The Congregationalist”’ by one who has been not only a missionary among the Indians, 


but was born and bred among them in the home of missionary parents. 


Mr. Hall has recently laid down his work at Rosebud Indian 


Mission, South Dakota, under the A. M. A., to become secretary of Indian work for the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
His interesting contribution is, therefore, doubly suggestive in its probable forecast of Y. M. C. A. policy.—Epirors. 


Indian missions today are in the bright 
dawn of better things after many years of 
faithful toil by the pioneer missionaries. 

Some would judge the Indian by an imper- 


fect white man’s standard and consequently. 


pass a general condemnation on the work of 
all regenerating agencies. The white man 
is far from desirable standards today, even 
after a lapse of centuries since savagery, and 
yet some would expect the Indian to meet 
our standards of civilization in three 
decades. 

The missionary to a greater or less de- 
gree has the Indian’s viewpoint, and conse- 
quently his comparisons breed optimism 
concerning the red brother’s progress and 
future. 

Take a trip with a missionary today over 
his parish and see the log houses with floors, 
beds, cupboards, wardrobes and trunks that 
have supplanted the teepees and dugouts ; 
or the painted frame houses that mark the 
allotment where before a log house with 
dirt roof stood. Haystacks and barns mark 
the spots where many ponies have shivered 
through the winters without cover, feeding 
only on what grass was cured on the sod. 
Fences inclose small plots where grain and 
vegetables are raised. 


HINDRANCES TO THE INDIAN’S PROGRESS 


The greatest difficulty that has been met 
in developing the Indian has been his exploi- 
tation for political and private ends. Many 
Indians have suffered injustice, but it does 
not warrant the extravagant expenditures 
originally made in their behalf. In some 
eases the white man has had to buy peace 
at a high price, but the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent to pay political debts 
and to enrich a constituency are destroying 
the Indian’s ‘virility. 

Greed has made an Indian problem and 
an Indian pauper, and now the solution bears 
heavily upon the best and most patriotic 
men we can find. The day has passed when 
a man of small caliber can be useful in our 
Indian service. We repudiate any tendency 
to consider the Indian service as a political 
burying ground. A spoiled child and senti- 
mental parents need strenuous treatment and 
often radical measures to correct previous 
indiscretions. 

The missionary’s appeal has always been 
to the individual—seeking to lead the In- 
dian into a personal, acceptance of higher 
standards—but the tribal unit has been 
against him. After years of struggle the 
Indian’s individuality is being recognized by 
all civilizing agencies, as it has always been 
by the missionaries. Personal appeal has 
severed the tribal bonds and opened the way 
for every agency for the uplifting of the 
Indians. _ 

A few years ago the tribe gathered at the 
common commissary or slaughter house and 
existed from one ration day to the other on 
the most provident Indian, Even today per 
capita disbursements are in vogue and 
which emphasize 
the tribal unit. However, the reservations 
are passing, rations are given only to the 
feeble and sick, and more and more through 
land sales and other incomes the Indian is 
developing an individual account. 


MAKING CITIZENS THROUGH HOMESTEADERS 


A few years more and the homesteader 
will become that solution which wall pre- 


cipitate an independent American citizen- 
ship from an aboriginal and Federal pater- 
nalism. The missionary welcomes with all 
his heart the homesteader and his potent 
example, and earnestly hopes that he will 
unpack his religion when he comes. 

The conscientious work of faithful ezo- 
ployés of the Indian Service has contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the percentage 
of Indians who are making good despite 
counteracting influences. The pages of a 
faithful employé’s or official’s life will read 
parallel with the missionaries’. Show me 
a progressive village and I will show you 
the molding life and example of some patri- 
otic and faithful employé. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIAN 


It is a great wonder that so many Indians 
have found the true Christ, considering the 
disgraceful methods employed to accumu- 
late a large enrollment in the different 
religious organizations. It is to be feared 
that the Indian’s religious training has, in 
a large measure, been to teach church 
rather than Christ. It is a marvelous 
attestation to the power of Christ that the 
Indian is sifting out the wheat and dis- 
carding the chaff. Never in the history of 
Indian missions has the demand for Chris- 
tian teaching been so imperative. Through 
unfortunate lack of foresight, the Protestant 
churches of America have nevertheless 
shown an apathy in providing schools of 
Christian training. 

A few days ago an old Indian asked me: 

“How much do the churches get for every 
name they enroll?’ 

Then he amplified by saying: ‘I have lived 
many years and seen lots of people, but the 


white people beat them all for ability and™ 


numbers, and I see that everything the 
white man does is for money. They try to 
steal our money and lands by cheating and 
defrauding us, and the white man’s churches 
fight each other to get our names and baptize 
our children and get them into their schools; 
so even the followers of the white man’s 
God are after money like all the other white 
men.” 

I am not sure that, after due explanation, 
he went away convinced that mere attempts 
to accumulate names were not after all a 
good part of the white man’s religion. He 
was, however, in the minority, for our Chris- 
tian Indians are becoming the best types of 
character, industry and cleanliness among 
their people. 


THE INDIAN AND HIS CHURCH 


Time and again have a small band of 
faithful followers of Christ collected money 
for years in order to have a house of wor- 
ship, and in many cases over sixty per cent. 
of the expense has been borne by them. 
Again, we find a struggling church gathering 
in a small, uncomfortable house, while’ an- 
other sect build a good church at no expense 
to the members. It has been stated by some 
that the Indian worships where his table is 
spread. But one can easily see, who cares 
to investigate, that this is not true of any 
but the nominal and unconverted members. 
The faithfulness of the Indian to his Chris- 
tian duties would shame the average Amer- 
ican Christian. 

To one who has been born and raised 
among the Indians there is no greater mys- 
tery than the inane desire of some whites to 


pamper the Indian. The true friend of the 
Indian is he who seeks to conserve the best 
Indians, save what he can of the poorer 
grades without neglecting the best, and to 
eliminate the worst type as rapidly as pos- 
sible or, to put it in other words, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The friend of the In- 
dian is the one who individualizes him. 


THE INDIAN’S TEMPTATIONS 


If we look upon the Indian as a tribe, we 
are tempted to run to the most needy with 
oursaid, and immediately put a premium on 
the needy class and draw down the better 
class to lower levels. 

Eyery Indian who can, gives a sore toe or 
some malady as an excuse for being classed 
as needing special attention and care. The 
Agency physician is busy examining appli- 
cants for aid to see if they really are sickly. 
What is needed to heal the sick and produce 
better results is to concentrate attention on 
the best grades. It is a disgrace that an 
able-bodied Indian should have a house and 
barn built for him, and not even have to de- 
cide how one nail shall be driven. It were 
far better that as many as possible should 
us¢ their own initiative and learn severe 
lessons than that they become “rich men’s 
sons.” 

THE INDIAN AND HIS WORK 


The Indian will learn to appreciate values 
only through losses. He will not work 
till he starves and his funds are exhausted. 
Labor with all classes is a product of neces- 
sity and especially so with the Indian. So 
long as he has money coming eventually, so 
long will he find friends, merchants and 
usurers who will speculate on getting a 
slice in the ultimate settlement of accounts. 
A small percentage of white people can 
handle money to good advantage beyond 
meeting their temporary needs; the percent- 
age of Indians is even smaller. Practically 
all of them will have to work up from want 
to affluence eventually, and the sooner they 
can be given the chance to work out their 
own salvation the better prepared they will 
be to take their place in our civilization. 

In the early days the example of white 
neighbors has too often undone months of 
teaching, but the following stream of set- 


_tlers of steadier character will wield a great 


influence in example to their Indian neigh- 
bor. 

Already the white and the Indian are 
meeting in the district schoolhouses for 
services and instruction. Already the 
daughter of the Indian neighbor is marrying 
the son of the white neighbor and putting 
her allotment to good use, as well as adding 
a romance to frontier life. 

May the day soon come when each Indian 
may lose his identity in our civilization and 
become amalgamated with our heterogeneous 
populace in an American nationality and cit- 
izenship ! 


Energy and enthusiasm are good things, 
but along with them right thinking is es- 
sential, and between the two, enthusiasm 
and right thinking, we are most in danger 
of neglecting the latter essential. In fact, 
a mistake is a sin in so far as it is due to 


lack of careful consideration, in so far as. ~- 


it is due to mental indolence.—Pres. A. 


Lawrence Lowell. 


Birds of the Silkweed Brood 


In August the birds of the silkweed rest, 

By fours and fives, round the parent nest; 

Never a note they pour oh the air; 

Rusty green are the coats they wear— 
These birds of the silkweed brood. 


In September they change their rusty green 
For the finest plumage ever was seen; 
Then, spreading their snowy plumes, they 
fly, 
Silent and light, through the hazy sky— 
These birds of the silkweed brood. 


Now swift, now slow—as the wind may 
blow, : 
By meadow and stream, they come and go, 
And wherever was only one before, 
Now you may count a hundred, or more, 
Of these birds of the silkweed brood. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Smiles to Let 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Kirk’s tears went trailing up hill and 
down, over his round little cheeks. They 
were not by any means the first tears that 
morning. 

“Showery day,” the Family Friend mur- 
mured from his seat on the piazza where he 
was making Grandfather a morning call. 

“Yes,” sighed dear Grandfather, “a day 
that begins with the wind to the east’ard is 
pretty sure to work up rain.” 

Kirk in his fresh-starched Russian suit of 
blue cried on east-windedly. His nurse, who 
was putting the finishing touches, prepara- 
tory to taking him to Primary IV., essayed 
a comforting word. Nurse Elspie was 
Scotch and fell baek on the home dialect 
now and then, “juist to keep the trick o’ it,” 
she said. 

“Hoots, Mannie, the sun ’ill be oot befure 
we're fair started—it’s peepin’ frae behint 
the clouds now! It won’t be this dour 
weather long.” 

“IT want it to be dour weather!’ wailed 
Kirk. ‘I’m eryin’ because I want to. I’m 
not ever goin’ to laugh again if you take me 
back to school. It'll kill the—the roots of 
all my laughs.” 

“So that’s it, is it—school?” smiled the 
Family Friend in an aside to Grandfather. 
“Doesn’t relish the idea of starting in again? 
Well, we’ve all had our Septembers after 
our summer-times.” 

He got up slowly and began to descend 
the steps, leaning on his crutch. The Fam- 
ily Friend was lame. : 

“The little chap has run wild so long,” 
Grandfather said with the Kirk-tenderness 
in his voice; “I heard him warning Elspie 
before breakfast that it might kill him to 
go back to sehool—all right if she wanted 
to kill him!” The two old men laughed 
together softly. 

Ten minutes later Kirk stumped dis- 
mally off to Primary No. IV. with Nurse 
Elspie as bodyguard. He was no _ longer 
crying, only grumping, as Elspie called it. 
Now that he was fairly started he did not 
feel quite so ill, bodily, as he had persuaded 
himself he felt awhile ago, but his soul 
kept right on aching. The end of all 
happy things had come—going barefoot, 
spending long mornings in the park with 
cear grandfather, tenting in the big back 
yard and playing navy in the fountain 


’ 


’ 


basin. A long line of schooldays stretched 
ahead of him now with next summer so 
far off that it was literally the ‘vanishing 
point” in the perspective of his dreary 
little outlook. 

Besides—that new teacher! “I don’t 
want a new teacher!” snapped LKirk’s 
thoughts, “old omnes are the nicest.” He 
would not be acquainted with this new one 
—when you're not acquainted it makes you 
feel homesick. Probably she would wear 
spectacles ‘cross her nose and say, ‘Children, 
be quiet!” Miss Starr had held up her 
finger and smiled and said, ‘“Sh-h!” 

They had come to the Family Friend’s 
house and something square and white in 
the parlor window caught Kirk’s attention. 
It was a sign printed in large black letters. 
Not ‘Rooms to Let” nor “House for Sale’ 
nor even “Ice,” but—Kirk stopped short 
and started when he had read it. The fun- 
niest kind of a sign! 

“Smiles to Let,’ Kirk read. He glanced 
up sidewise at Nurse Hlspie to see if she 
was looking, too. She was. 

“Hoots!” she murmured, and “Hoots” 
was Scotch for “My goodness me!’’ Then 
Nurse seized Kirk’s arm and pulled him 
toward the Family Friend’s house. 

“Come on, Mannie, we'll juist go along 
in an’ rent one! There’s time enough, an’ 
we're needin’ one sore.” 

Go in and rent a smile! It was the fun- 
niest idea! In his appreciation of the fun- 
niness of it Kirk came very near not need- 
ing to rent one! He followed Nurse Hlspie, 
forgetting to stump and grump. 

“Hullo, a customer, as I live! Well, sir, 
how can I serve you?” The Family Friend’s 
face was grave. VWirk’s eyes that had 
hardly had time to get dry after the last 
shower showed little twinkly lights in them. 
He pushed past Nurse Elspeth. 

“T’d like to rent a smile—how much is 
one?” he said. “I’ve only got two cents.” 

“Well, you see”’—the Family Friend re- 
garded his customer cordially—‘‘I’m having 
a kind of a bargain sale—rent, I mean, this 
morning. You get threefers very reason- 
ably.” 

“For a quarter—three for a quarter?” 
questioned the customer with interest. 

“No, not for any money at all. These 


smiles are rented in a different way; they 
are trial smiles. You rent threefers of me 
I debit you with three on my books—you 
keep them all day and then pass them 
along.” 

“Pass them along?’ The customer was 
clearly puzzled. Even Nurse Elspeth’s 
broad face was a puzzle in criss-cross lines. 

“Yes, pass ’em on,” the Family Friend 
nodded briskly. ‘You rent three and pass 
three on to somebody else who needs ’em. 
That is the way you pay the rent, you see. 
If you don’t pass them along you'll ruin my 
trade! That’s what advertises my smiles— 
passing ’em on. Try three, will you?” 

The twinkly lights in Nirk’s eyes sparkled. 
He held out his hand soberly. “Ill take a 
dozen,” he said. 

“Hi! Sure you want to rent as many as” 
that? A dozen’s thirteen, you know.” 

“Twelve,” the customer corrected politely. 

“Thirteen—I_ give baker’s dozens. It 
doesn’t do to serimp on smiles. Of course 
if you say a dozen—but you'll have your 
hands pretty full paying the rent on so 
many.” 

“T’ll take a baker’s dozen,” Kirk said 
firmly and gravely accepted the imaginary 
dole of them into his hand. 

“Two—four—ten—thirteen,” counted the 
Family Friend. “There. you are, sir! -I 
hope you will find them a good brand. I’ve 
tried them in my own family. Remember 
the conditions of the rental—I believe I 
omitted to mention the interest. I shall have 
to charge you one smile interest on your 
dozen—that is, you will have to pass on 
fourteen of ’em. Good day, sir.” 

The delay occasioned by stopping to rent 
the smiles obliged them to hurry on to 
Primary IY. rather fast—too fast for much 
conversation. Neither Kirk nor Nurse 
Elspeth mentioned the matter of smiles. At 
schools things began to happen thick and 
fast. Kirk’s old schoolmates ran to meet 
him with shouts of welcome; the new teacher 
was young and sweet and held up her finger, 
“Sh-h!” the lessons were not hard at all. 
It was nice to get back to school! 

Kirk found himself using up the baker’s 
dozen of smiles very fast.. He sat very still 
in school hours and romped about very un- 
stilly at intermission and forgot all about 
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Smoke-in-the-Eyes 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 

You have heard of the famous Indian into their eyes and makes them smart. 
with the name ‘“Rain-in-the-Face,” and Instantly you will say that no child that 
of others with names like ‘Dew-on- you know would do such a thing. Still 
the-Mountain”; but it is the Bible that one of the Bible writers has given us a 
tells what person deserves the name, proverb which says, “As smoke to the 
“Smoke-in-the-Hyes.” It cannot’ be eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send 
thought a very pleasant name, for those him.” If you are sent on an errand and 
who, around some bonfire in the street dawdle along slowly, or stop to play or 
or some fireplace where the chimney was visit, so that the one who sent you won- 
choked, have had the smoke get into their ders what is keeping you so long, you are 
eyes know that it is a very uncomfort- to that person, says the proverb-maker, 
able experience. as though you had made smoke go into his 

The name should be given to that boy eyes. The next time that you are sent 
or girl who holds a piece of burning on an errand, say to yourself, “My name 
paper so close to the face of mother, er shall not be ‘Smoke-in-the-Dyes’”; then 

father, or friend that the smoke goes run, and see how quickly you can do it. ~ 


don’t mind 
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the easterly wind that had begun his day. 


Tt was blowing hard from the west when 


Nurse Hispie came for him at noon. He 
greeted her with his baker’s dozenth smile. 
“Hoots!’”’ murmured she and this time 


_ Hoots meant in Scotch, “Pretty good brand 


o smiles!” But the matter of settling up 
for them appeared to trouble Nurse Elspie. 

“Who ye goin’ to pass ’em on to, Mannie? 
I’m thinkin’ o’ that,’ she said, as they pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

“T’vye got a person all picked out,” Kirk 
responded promptly. ‘It’s somebody that I 
guess hasn’t any—not any at all. If you 
going home by Washiwoman 
Street.” 

As if Nurse Elspie minded! Washwoman 
Street was Kirk’s private name for the 
dreary street on which his grandmother’s 
laundress lived. The grandmother's laun- 
dress’s son lived there, too—a twisted, tor- 
tured, white little son in terrible need of 
smiles. Kirk had seen him a number of 
times and shuddered at every one of the 


times at the awfulness of being twisted and 
tortured and white, besides living on Wash- 
woman Street. 

“He needs a baker’s dozen,’ thought 
Kirk, gently, “an’ the int’rest-smile, too.” 
He planned how he could “pass them on,” 
all the way through Duncan and up West- 
over Streets. At Washwoman Street he 
knew. 

The twisted little son was on a rough 
sort of couch in his mother’s tiny yard. 

“How do you do?’ Kirk said gayly. 
“Guess three times what I’ve brought you! 
It’s something shiny an’ warm an’ kind of 
turned wp at the corners! When you do it, 
it makes you feel lots better. I’ve tried it 
in my own fam—lI’m tryin’ it right now!” 
Kirk was smiling splendidly. The twisted 
boy smiled, too. 

“That’s it—that’s it! You’ve guessed 
right off! It’s a smile, an’ I’ve got thir- 
teen more for you!” 

When Kirk and Nurse Dlspie went on 
toward home and dinner they left the four- 
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teenth smile on the worn and piteous face 
of the washwoman’s little son. Kirk had 
passed them all on, with interest. It was 
as if a warm and shining and turned-up- 
cornered rain of smiles had pattered down 
into the tiny yard in the dreary street. 

“Vm goin’ to come home by Wash- 
woman Street every day,’ Kirk said softly. 
“It’s only a weenty longer, an’ did you see 
how he liked it, Nurse Hlspie? I’m goin’ 
to take him things an’ tell him funny things 
to—to try to untwist him. He sgaid he 
should look ahead to tomorrow noon. 
Lookin’ ahead might help a little mite of a 
speck.” 

“Hoots, Mannie!” the dear nurse whis- 
pered, and it meant, “Bless your heart!” 
‘ That night Kirk wandered over io the 
Family Friend’s house and sat down on the 
middle step. The Family Friend was sit- 
ting on the piazza; he looked down in- 
quiringly at Kirk. 

“Yes,” Kirk nodded gently, ‘I paid the 
rent.” 


A Big Woman’s Movement 
The October Campaign for New Members 


By Mary L. Daniels 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Jubilee was one of the most important.events of the religious world last winter-—in numbers 


and enthusiasm surpassing the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
which leaders of the various denominations went home te plan the next step. 


H. Daniels, president of our own Woman’s Board of Missions.—EDITORS. 


Advance in woman’s missionary societies 
means something different than it meant a 
decade ago. The aim, the hope, the prayer 
for results were doubtless as large then 
as now. ‘The conception as to methods for 
reaching the aim, realizing the hope and an- 
swering the prayer, has expanded and 
humanized. 

“The year of jubilee has come’ and. has 
caught up and expressed for the Boards 
some ideas which were already beginning 
to live but had as yet assumed no definite 
shape. The finely conceived and ably exe- 
euted plans of the Jubilee Campaign of 
1910-11 are fresh in the minds of a multi- 
tude of women who were thrilled by their 
sweep. 

We then began to ask, “After the jubilee, 
what?’ Such a question was a necessity. 
Some action was bound to follow or a’ hurt- 
ful reaction would take place. The answer 
has been formulated for the Boards by the 
Central Committee on United Study and 
has awakened a warm response in every 
quarter. Two months ago, before the com- 
plete official bulletin carried to Board head- 
quarters full details of the plan, initial steps 
were taken to prepare the constituency far 
and wide for some unusual movement in the 
fall. The special features suggested for 
this campaign characterize it as an up-to- 
date, truly modern missionary movement. 


AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL EFFORT 


The various denominations have studied 
together from their mission text-books for 
ten years; they have together enthusias- 
tically celebrated the jubilee of woman’s 
foreign missionary societies; and now they 
are ready to work together. Hyvery Woman's 
Board has a like set of needs—increase of 
membership in the local societies, organiza- 
tions in more churches, a longer subscription 
list for its magazine. To meet these com- 
mon needs in some larger way than has ever 
yet been attempted—this is the daring aim, 
and faith lays hold upon the sought bless- 
ing with more confidence because the strong 
Boards and the weaker Boards, the northern 
and the southern, eastern and western, are 
loyally, earnestly at work in a great to- 


getherness. One stimulates another. Hach 
has bits of knowledge to give. One high 
purpose binds all together. 


A WEEK OF CONCERTED ACTION 


When the leaves are falling our banners 
are to rise. ‘The month of October is chosen, 
as the Central Committee tells us, because 
it begins the working year, gives us pleas- 
ant weather, we are rested after vaca- 
tions and have not yet lost the jubilee glow. 
There is liberty allowed for a choice of the 
particular week during October when the 
campaign may be the most appropriately 
managed by city, town or village. Indeed, 
because of the late return of summer ab- 
sentees, city churches have their time ex- 
tended to Noy. 20. But it 1s most desirable 
that the work be done in one week and in 
the same week all over .any one locality. 
Upon concerted and concentrated action 
rests the success of the plan. 

This concerted effort is to be brought 
about through a series of committees and the 
use of direct, exact business methods. An 
interdenominational local committee, possi- 
bly. the same one active in jubilee matters, 
starts the ball rolling, and committees, care- 
fully chosen, then begin preparations for 
action in the individual churches. The 
Boards intend to keep in close touch with 
their constituency, supplying specially pre- 
pared leaflets and sending out helpful ideas. 

Success in the local church will depend 
upon a careful districting of the parish, a 
wise choice of gracious, tactful women on 
the calling committees and a thorough can- 
vass among families, of which not more than 
ten should be given to one woman. Upon 
these few a woman will bestow her utmost 
skill during one week that, if possible, she 
may win new interest and new allegiance 
from those who have not as yet been with 
us in this world-enterprise. When the 
week is over definite returns are to be sent 
to the Boards. 


ATTRACTIVE, TACTFUL METHODS 


We have too long hobble-skirted our mis- 
sionary ideas. ‘They are noble, inspiring, 
full of charm, founded upon the rock of 


It culminated in the great meeting in New York in March, ficm 
What that is to be is outlined below by Mrs. Crarlks 


truth, and yet we have often dressed them 
so poorly as to merit a cold reception from 
ihe general public. We are indebted to the 
jubilee campaign for the fresh clothing of 
missionary facts and principles. There was 
a charm in the human “luncheons” and a 
mmarvelous power in the mass meetings, per- 
meated as they all were with spiritual sen- 
timent. Some such ways of blending the 
popular and the spiritual will be a part of 
the coming campaign. <A reception for the 
new members secured need not be less of a 
religious gathering because it is so like the 
common fall reception given by 
clubs vo new members. 


woman's 


THE TOUCH OF HEAVEN ON EARTHLY PLANS 


The above would be but a barren scheme 
without heavenly vitality to fill it out into 
well-rounded proportions. Modern mission- 
ary conceptions are no less spiritual be- 
cause more humanly businesslike than they 
used to be. Never were plans laid and car- 
ried out with more of earnest prayer than 
those of the jubilee year or than these of 
the October campaign promise. <All women 
of our societies in every church, of every 
Board, are urged to join in supplication 
during these preceding weeks that the Lord 
may be pleased to prepare the way and ful- 
fill to us his pledge of power, we being 
ready to receive it. 

The October campaign will need the in- 
terest and sympathy of pastors, and may 
we not believe it will bring to them some 
blessing? They should surely find fresh 
encouragement if new members are enrolled 
in the organizations for women and children, 
and if some new faces are seen at the meet- 
ings. There will doubtless result many new, 
helpful friendships, and various streams of 
influence will be started to take refreshment 
to arid spots in the parish life. 


The work which we count so hard to do, 
He makes it easy, for He works, too; 


The days that are Jong to live are His. 


A bit of His bright eternities, 
And close to our need His helping is. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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Lesson for Sept. 17 
Dan. 3: 13-28 


Liberty, Security, Felhowship 


The king who bore the ponderous name “Nebuchadnezzar” 
was a glittering success as measured by the yardstick in pop- 
ular use in his day. He was called “a king of kings.” He 
held sway over an extensive domain. He ruled a conglomeration 
of interests symbolized by the “head of gold,” the “arms of 
silver,” the “thighs of brass,” the “legs of iron” and the “feet 
of clay” in the image which stood before him in his dream. 
The varied and the menacing elements in his huge state were 
there suggested. 

To celebrate his glittering success he caused to be set up “in 
the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon,’ an image of 
gold which, according to the narrative, was ninety feet high 
and eighteen feet broad. He called upon the people of his 
realm to bow down and worship it. He coupled that “call to 
worship” with the stimulating edict that if any man refused 
“he should be cast into the midst of a burning, fiery furnace.” 

Now with those alternatives offered, the popular and expe- 
dient course was to kneel before the image and worship—or at 
least to go through the form. “When we are in Babylon we 
must do as the Babylonians do,” the moral jellyfish were say- 
ing, not knowing the joy and honor of living on the vertebrate 
level. With “an image of gold” ninety feet high “established” 
as an object of national worship; with the king leading off in 
that religious observance and “the princes, the governors, the 
captains, the judges, the treasurers, the counselors, the sheriffs 
and all the rulers of the provinces ... gathered together unto 
the dedication of the image,” how could any one be a dissenter! 
What could any plain man 
do but “conform” to the pre- 
vailing mode? 
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The Sunday School 
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Rey. Charles R. Brown 


mothers. who keep up the supply of inspiration and spiritual 
leadership for the duller elements of society, feel that honesty, 
purity and devotion are possessed of values entirely transcend- 
ing the gains to be secured by pursuing “the best policy.” ‘The 
men and women who really add up large in that trial balance 
where spiritual transactions are entered are those who stand 
ready to take risks in following certain courses of action be- 
cause they believe them to be fundamentally and eternally right. 

The men who sit on thrones of spiritual usefulness indulge 
in no heroics or bluster; they are not reckless or dare-devil in 
the attitude which they show where duty involves peril. They 
say as the young men said in Babylon, “Our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us’—and they trust tkat he will deliver 
them, giving speedy and emphatic vindication to their course of 
action here on earth. “But if not’—even though personal loss, 
popular opposition and apparent defeat seem to be the immedi-- 
ate result of their heroic fidelity to the sense of duty, they stand 
firm. “With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives them to see the right,” they 
make their superb venture of faith. And they are the only men 
who are morally worth while. 

When brave men counting the full cost of fidelity and ready 
to meet it to the last penny are showing themselves ready to 
make investment of their lives in the service of spiritual ideals, 
then the Lord at his coming receives his own with dividends. 
It is seen that these kings of the earth are bringing glory and 
honor into that order of life which John saw descending out of 
heaven from God, beautiful as a bride adorned for her husband. 


“They are rearing the city which has foundations, whose ulti- 


mate builder and maker is 
God. : 
When heroic souls, men 


But in that region ‘east 
of Suez, where there aren't 
no Ten Commandments and 
the best ‘iis like the worst,” 
there were three young men 
who regarded Mt. Sinai as 
the highest peak in the world. 
It was a matter of principle 
with these “companions of 
Daniel,” whom we saw in 


An Open-to-All Bible Class 


The editors of The Congregationalist and Christian World 
would repeat the request made last week that all who feel so 
disposed send queries or comments relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the lessons now being expounded. The intention is to 


make this Bible class a. place for the interchange of views be- 
taveen its teacher and the members scattered all over the world. 
Let any one, therefore, who would seek further light on points 
raised from time to time, feel free to communicate with Mr. 
Brown. Address letters in care of The Congregationalist. 


in politics and in industry 
and in education, are willing 
to lash themselves like Ulys- 
ses of old to those enduring 
principles of righteousness 
which stand erect like masts, 
and sail on, no matter what 
alluring sirens sing their 
songs of temporary expedi- 
ency along the course, then 
the ship of state will make 


the previous lesson exercis- 
ing their sturdy self-control 
in the face of allurement, not 
to worship images of any sort. When the Babylonians were on 
their knees before the thing that was ninety feet high and 
eighteen feet broad, the three young men stood erect as loyal 
servants of the Living God. 

“Wherefore ... certain Chaldeans came near and accused 
the Jews.” They spake and said: “O king, live forever... . 
There are certain Jews whom thou hast set ever the affairs of 
the province: Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego; these men, 
O king, have not regarded thee; they serve not thy gods nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” And the 
Oriental despot, enraged by their defiant action, caused them to 
be brought before him and again threatened them with the ter- 
rible penalty of refusal. “If ye worship not the image which 
I have made, ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of 
a burning, fiery furnace; and who is that God that shall de- 
liver you out of my hands?” 

Then there came from the lips of healthy youth, ready ever 
to make the moral venture of faith, those ringing words of 
spiritual defiance which cause the soul to leap as an hart. 
“OQ Nebuchadnezzar, we are not anxious to answer thee in this 
matter. If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning, fiery furnace; and he will deliver us out 
of thine hand, O king. But if not’’—here comes the real nub 
of their statement—“but if not, be it known unto thee, O king, 
we will not worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
They believed that the Almighty in whom they put their trust 
was able to reach forth the hand of his help even into a fur- 
nace of fire. But no matter what might come, they stood ready 
to assume the full risk of obedience to the highest they saw. 

The men who are lifting the world to a higher level in its 
commercial standards, in its civic action, in the quality of its 
educational ideals, in the spiritual tone of its church life, are 
not men who are forever keeping both eyes on the main chance 
and making shrewd calculations as to the line of effort which 
seems most expedient. The saints and the seers, the heroes and 
the martyrs, the poets and the singers, the teachers and the 


headway. Under the com- 
petent spiritual seamanship 
of these men of faith it will at last make port. tad 

When these three young men by reason of their fidelity were 
compelled to walk in a furnace of opposition heated seven 
times hotter than such opposition is wont to be heated, it was 
seen that One walked with them whose form was like that of the 
Son of God. It was apparent even to the eyes of the heathen 
king that moral fidelity had brought to these helpless men, who 
had been bound hand and foot and cast into a place of pain, 
liberty, security and an exalted fellowship. He said, “Lo, I 
see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire: and the 
form of the fourth is like the Son of God.” 

The fine spirit of unflinching obedience to principle was not 
without its effect even upon the pagan ruler. He came near to 
the mouth of the fiery furnace and called for the three men to 
come forth. When he saw them unhurt, he said, “Blessed be 
the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, who hath deliy- 
ered his servants that trusted in him.’ And he forthwith issued 
a decree entailing the most awful penalties upon any one who 
should “speak anything amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abed-nego.”” When Christians in Rome refuse to 
stoop or to do as the Romans are doing, they frequently have 
the joy of bringing the devotees of an easier mode of life up to 
their own higher level of purpose. 

We need not be disturbed by our inability to disentangle 
completely the threads of poetry and of prose, of parable and of 
history in these narratives. The whole book of Daniel is a coat 
of many colors, and the weave is curious. When the competent 
workman rightly divides the word of truth, the vital element in 
all these stories shows clear. Where men are faithful to the 
highest they see, the fire of opposition has no power upon them; 
the very hairs of their heads pass unsinged through the flames 
of persecution; and there remains not even the smell of fire 
upon their garments of righteousness. There is no spot on earth 
and no experience in life where the man of faith cannot say, 
with a confidence invincible: ‘“‘The Lord is my helper. I will 
not fear what man shall do unto me.” 
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The Priesthood of Believers 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 
BY REV. FREDERICK LYNCH 


The Mediating Church. To the apostles 
Christ was priest more than teacher or 
prophet. He mediated between them and 
God. He did a priestly, sacrificial act, and 
they realized that by that act of love he 
lifted them face to face with God. He knew 
God and could thus show forth God to men. 
He equally comprehended man and could 
thus lead manhood to God. He made man 
one with God, which is the great priestly 
act. When he instituted his church he 
called it to this same priestly office. 

It was not only to teach a new ethic, not 
only to perpetuate the story of his life and 
teachings, not only to preach the gospel of 
his own priestly death and resurrection, but 
it was to perpetuate his office in the world. 
It was to be priestly. It was to forgive the 
sinner of his sins with authority—his own 
authority. It was to stand between the un- 
saved world and God. It was to make God 
known, even speak authoritatively in his 
name, as its head had done. It was to sac- 
rifice itself in every way for the sake of the 
world. It was to give itself for the world. 
It was to be in the world what Christ was, 
and do in the world what he did. This is 
Peter’s high conception of the church—a 
group of Christed people mediating between 
man and God in Christ’s name. 


Its Sacrifices. From primeval days the 
priest has been one who offered sacrifices. 
In olden days the sacrifices were to appease 
God’s wrath or win his favor. But the great 
sacrifice by Christ on the altar of Calvary 
is not to appease God’s wrath, but to win 
by a supreme act of suffering love the soul 
of man for God. It is to reveal the divine 
heart so that men cannot resist its appeal. 
It is an eternal word of the unbounded love 
of God which must draw all men to it. It 
is the offering of the pure Christ for the sake 
of the sinful world. The church is to con- 
tinue this sacrifice forever before the world. 
Even its worship should be a priestly act, 
that is, a dedication of the soul to the un- 
bounded service of God, a laying of self 
upon the altar of God. It should dedicate 
its strength and its money to the priestly 
service of God, as did its great high priest. 

Neyer, in the New Testament conception 
of the church, does it exist for its own sake 
or even for its own salvation. Never is it 
to confine itself to ministering to its own 
members, or to think first of perpetuating its 
own life. It will find its life by losing it. 
Perhaps too many churches are languishing 
today because they are striving so hard to 
save themselves instead of performing the 
_ priestly act of dying for the world. 


The Universality of the Priesthood. There 
ean be no doubt that in Peter’s mind the 
whole church was the priest, not any one 
man or order in the church, It was the 
gradual rising of this truth in Luther’s mind 
during the progress of the Reformation that 
made him more and more chary of putting 
functions into the ministers’ hands that 
could not be performed by all the congrega- 
tion. It is today the fundamental distinction 
-between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. The first sets aside individuals to be 
priests, while Protestantism follows Peter 
and makes “the elect race, the holy nation, 
the whole people of God, the congregation,’ 
the priest.” 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 10-16. 
‘The Priesthood of Believers. 1 Peter 2: 
1-25. The mediating church. Its sacrifices 
—worship, offerings of time, strength, 
money. The universality of the priesthood. * 
Is the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice? 


Closer and Altar 


WHAT WE OWE 


Withhold not good from them to whom 
it is due when it is in the power of thy 
hand to do it—Prov. 8: 27. 


The covetous person lives as if the 
world were made altogether for him and 
not he for the world, to take in everything 
and to part with nothing. Charity is 
accounted no grace with him nor grati- 
tude any virtue—Robert South. 


Every man is a unit, but every man is 
part of a larger unity; and as the per- 
fection of the circle depends upon the 
perfection of every segment therein, so 
the ultimate perfection of the common- 
wealth depends upon the perfection of 
every individual member therein. The 
unprofitable man is the man who en- 
tirely loses sight of the fact that he is 
one in the commonwealth, dependent 
upon others, and therefore in debt to 
others; the profitable man is the man 
who recognizes his dependence, and seeks 
to pay his debt.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


There is one thing I fear— 
Not death, nor sharp disease, 

Nor loss of friends I hold most dear, 
Nor pain, nor want—not these. 


But the life of which men say: 
“The world has given him bread; 
And what gives he to the world as pay 
For the crust on which he fed?” 


I would pour out strength, and then 
When I have no strength to give, 
No use, no share in the lives of men 
Who toil, and fight, and live— 


Then let the end come fast, 
Whatever my past success ; 
That I may not cumber the ground at 
last 
Nor linger in uselessness. 
—Anna Louise Strong. 


All kindness is but justice. 
it.—George MacDonald 


We owe 


God has lent us the earti for our life; 
it is a great entail. It belongs as much 
to them who are to come efter us, and 
whose names are already written in the 
book of creation, as to us; and we have 
no right by anything that we do, or neg- 
lect, to involve them in unnecessary pen- 
alties, or deprive them of benefits which 
it was in our power to bequeath.—John 
Ruskin. 


Lord, when we remember thy loving 
kindness toward us, we are overwhelmed 
with a'sense of the debt we owe. Yet, since 
we cannot pay thee, we can at least be glad 
that we look up to our Father. So, help us 
to follow, though we may not hope to over- 
take the debt, paying for love with love, 
toward thee and toward thy children; not as 
debtors who are bound, but as children who 
give for joy of a father’s bounty freely 
offered and liberally to be shared. Teach 
us to consider the poor, to minister to the 
sick and bound, to joy with the happy, to 
weep with those that weep. We thank 
thee for assurance that in such company we 
cannot be far from thee. Provide of thy 
bounty more than we can bring. And to 
them ahd us give of thyself through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Living Christ in the Home 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Sept. 17-28 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Living Christ in the Home. 
1-18. 

Christ with Us. A new era in philosophy, 
ethics, morals and religion was brought into 
the world by the founder of Christianity. 
Jesus gave to all who come after him the 
ideal of wise, earnest, pure and powerful 
manhood. The great purpose of his life 
was service. The measure of that service 
was to the uttermost—to the supreme sac- 
rifice of life itself. The story of his life is: 
helpful to us because it shows us by con- 
erete example the best way to meet all the 
problems of life. But what comes closer to 
us than all that and what makes it a prac- 
tical possibility to live a Christlike life is the 
continued spiritual presence of Jesus in the 
heart and home. 


Hph. 6: 


The Bulwark of Civilization. “The home 
is the bulwark of civilization.” Within the 
extreme limits of wealth and poverty a home 
may be good or bad irrespective of social 
position or property. Our homes are what 
we choose to make them. It is a question of 
what we admit and what we keep out of 
them. Our best selves and the best that we 
have to give should go into the home. The 
home life, to a large degree, determines the 
character of children. ‘The home tends to 
make us all better or worse. Thus the home 
becomes the chief factor in determining the 
character of the community and the nation. 
The trend of our times is away from the 
home into the countless amusements and in- 
terests of modern life. But home life at its 
best should be strongly maintained and cher- 
ished. It should not be narrow or selfish, 
however, and from it should develop and 
overflow steadily lives enriched for service 
and blessing. 


Home Should be Shared. 
is not self-centered. It is a center of serv- 
ice. So far as circumstances will permit, 
the old-time ideals of hospitality should be 
maintained... In wise and uplifting ways the 
home should. be shared. It is a good prac- 
tice to invite in young people who are away 
from home. It relieves loneliness, discour- 
agement and temptation. Remember, it’s 

“Not what we give but what we share. 

The gift without the giver is bare.” 


The idea! home 


A Lesson from the Hebrews. We have 
traveled far from and have risen above the 
social customs of ancient Hebrew days and 
of the later days in which Christ ministered ; 
but we may well take a leaf from the laws 
laid dowm for home life among the Jews. 
“Fonor thy father and thy mother” is still 
the commandment of God, yet we sometimes 
seem to forget it. The Jew of the Bible 
never forgot it. Closely related to the duty 
enjoined are the duties of all the members of 
the household each to the other. Of course 
the greatest responsibility is that of the 
parent for the child. Most Godlike of all 
responsibilities and privileges on earth is 
the upbringing of children. To meet it 
aright we must have Christ in the home. 


Be Kind to Our Own. Too often the 


happiness of home life is marred by 
thoughtless, unkind words. May it never be 
said of us: 


“We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 

Ah, lip with the curve impatient, 
Ah, brow with the shade of scorn, 

*Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn.” 


4 7 : fe 


The Homeless and the Dependent 


Two new books of exceptional value are 
published under the Sage Foundation Fund. 
One Thousand Homeless Men, by Alice Wil- 
lard Solenberger, and The Almshouse, Con- 
struction and Management, by Alexander 
Johnson (Charities Pub. Committee. $1.25 
each). ‘The first of these is a study extend- 
ing over ten years and giving the records, in 
many cases, of the men who applied for help 
—their previous history, the kind of aid 
given them and its results for subsequent 
years. “It portrays clearly where society 
has failed, where the individual has failed.” 
The importance of the chapter on Homeless, 
Vagrant and Runaway Boys cannot be ex- 
aggerated. One conclusion reached is that 
“An attempt to reinstate the boys should be 
made in every instance, no matter how little 
hope of success there may appear to be at 
the time”’—a conclusion based on experi- 
ences, some of which are set forth in detail. 
The life histories related in these pages are 
many of them heart-rending; nevertheless 
the general tone and influence of the book 
are stimulating and encouraging. 

The second volume deals with a problem 
often treated unintelligently by public offi- 
cials. Many communities fail to realize that 
a “Home for the Aged and Infirm” (a better 
title than almshouse) may not only be the 
best means of caring for those who are 
helpless and in need, but it also tends to 
prevent pauperism. It is a universal expe- 
rience that where outdoor relief is the gen- 
eral practice there is a rapid increase of 
pauperism. It is better to have a home for 
the poor, even though the number to be 
eared for is small. But the almshouse must 
be planried with great care, especially so 
as to provide for men and women separately. 
The book contains admirable plans and pho- 
tographs of almshouses in Natick and New- 
ton, Mass., New York City, Washington, 
D. C., and in Adams County and Orange 
County, Indiana, together with adequate ad- 
vice on all the matters involved in building 
and managing. such institutions. These are 
books which should be in every town library, 
not only for the benefit of officials, but also 
for the public. ‘They should be read by 
every one connected with any kind of char- 
itable organization, by committees of men’s 
clubs and women’s clubs interested in pub- 
lic affairs. 


American History 


A simple, intelligible account of a great 
and complicated battle is given in Gettys- 
burg, the Pivotal Battle of the Civil War, 
by Capt. R. K. Beecham (McClurg. $1.75 
net). Wven the unmilitary reader can fol- 
low its progress, especially if he uses the 
excellent relief map of the ground on which 
the two armies marched and fought. The 
author was a participant, being a member 
of the “Iron Brigade.’ His judgments of 
men and measures will probably be disputed 
in many points, but he presents them fairly, 
and they are always interesting. He touches 
various side issues in the process of the 
narrative, such as the poor quality of powder 
furnished the Union Army and the wrath 
of the soldiers over the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Thus the book is more than the 
description of one battle. There are two 
pages on the heroism of the First Minne- 
sota, which should become a classic to be 
recited by generations of schoolboys yet to 
come. 

The many phases of the American Revo- 
lution have given rise to voluminous histo- 
ries which, from their very excellence, tend 
to obscure the actual military processes. 
Hence the need of such a book as The Rev- 
olutionary Wer and the Military Policy of 
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the United States, by Francis Vinton Greene 
(Seribners. $2.50 net). The successive 
campaigns are explained in a lucid, straight- 
forward way, so that the common reader can 
tell what each antagonist was trying to do 
and how he succeeded therein. In deserib- 
ing the marches and combats the present 
name of a place is added in parentheses to 
the old name, which makes for pleasure and 
convenience. One likes to know, for in- 
stance, that he may find Dorchester Heights 
in Thomas Park, South Boston, and that 
Claremont Hill is where Grant’s Monument 
now stands. The analyses of character are 
extremely good, and Washington as a soldier 
receives his due meed. The spirited accounts 
of Greene’s Campaign in the South and of 
the events leading to Yorktown remove much 
of the haze usually surrounding those 
events. As indicated by the title the sec- 
ond section is a summary of the nation’s 
military policy. 

It is a satisfaction to come upon a book 
which enables us to travel over old ground 
by new paths. Such is France in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, by James Breck Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 net). The 
author’s familiarity with French history has 
been shown in former works. Here his task 
is to show how its orbit intersected that of 
the new nation across the Atlantic The 
story is not always flattering to America, but 
its perusal will be a wholesome process and 
not less so for being intensely interesting. 
There is a curious restraint about the style 
which throws into contrast the constantly 
recurring touches of humor. It thus re- 
quires a close attention which is well repaid. 
The effect of American ideas and aspirations 
on the Frenchman at home and those who 
sojourned in the struggling colonies is care- 
fully analyzed. The amount and real value 
of the aid rendered in money and men seems 
to be estimated judicially. ,Bits of biog- 
raphy are given of men whom’ we know very 
little, like Beaumarchais, and the Comte de 
Broglie who thought to supplant Washing- 
ton. Vergennes, La Fayette, Franklin and 
Adams are drawn with spirited clearness. 
The average reader has found the first part 
of the American Revolution interesting and 
the last stupid. With this book in hand 
such a distinction can no longer be made. 

A great mass of material lies behind 
Trails of the Pathfinders, by George Bird 
Grinnell (Scribners. $1.50 net). The writ- 
ings of our most famous explorers, the two 
Alexander Henrys, Mackenzie, Lewis and 
Clark, Pike, Fremont and others, have been 
condensed in an admirably .sensible manner. 
As many incidents and descriptions as possi- 
ble are given verbatim, and the more tedious 
passages are summed up by the author with 
all needful comment and correction. There 
is an excellent chapter on the Santa Fé 
Trail. The historical value of such a piece 
of work is evident, and this is enhanced by 
explanations about the origin and rivalry of 
the great fur companies, the dominion and 
ambition of Spain, with other matters which 
often seem confusing in reading American 
history. 

A valuable addition to the history of our 
Pacific Coast country is California under 
Spain and Mexico; 1535 to 1847, by Irving 
Berdine Richman (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
net). This volume is the product of wide 
‘and thorough research in the archives of 
Spain and Mexico, as well as in the great col- 
lections of documents in American libraries. 
The thoroughness of the work makes it at 
times laborious reading; and yet so impor- 
tant to us are these beginnings of our history 
and so strange the contact of Spaniard and 
Indian, so remote from present conditions, 
that it possesses a flavor of romance. 
the time when California was described as 
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“an island, very close to the side of the Ter- 
restrial Paradise and peopled entirely with 
women, not a man among them, living after 
the fashion of Amazons,” to the time of the 
American occupation, all is novel. Spanish 
rule gave place to Mexican in 1821. Then 
followed a period of “derangement and ver- 
tigo,” and the missions yielded to influences 
of secularization. One chapter, ‘on The Last 
Stand of the Caballero, describes the war 
with Mexico in 1847, resulting in the annex- 
ation of California. A fine collection of 
maps, many of them never before reproduced, 
accompanies the text. 

The valuable series of Original Narratives 
of Barly American History now includes 
Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708, ed- 
ited by Alexander S. Salley, Jr. (Scribners. 
$3.00 net). As in the other collections, the 
prefatory notes keep the historical thread 
straight and add much to the convenience 
and interest. Some of the papers were pro- 
duced in the attempt to advertise the lands; 
some were missionary records, and some were 
written in defense of a faction. An in- 
stance of the last variety is Party Tyranny, 
by Daniel Defoe, prepared in behalf of the 
Dissenters. 

An ingeniously useful reference book has 
been issued under the title, A Synchronic 
Chart of United States History, by George 
Ki. Croseup (Windsor Pub. Co., New York. 
$1.50). The large folding chart really con- 
tains the whole outline of American history. 
Each nation concerned has its own color, 
and the eye quickly follows the processes of 
discovery and colonization. Century by cen- 
tury the main facts are noted and a line at 
the top contains the events of Huropean his- 
tory which most need -to be recalled. There 
is a smaller chart on “the period of expan- 
sion,” and there are many maps. The ac- 
companying text contains a summary of 
leading evénts and also traces special topics, 
such as slavery and the tariff. Comparative 
Statistics, lists of cabinet officers and many 
other conyeniences make this a valuable tool 
for students. 


New Editions of Stevenson and 
Dickens ; 

The biographical edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s works is now enriched by 4 new 
and enlarged collection of his letters: The 
editor is his close friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
whom he himself chose as literary executor. 
Instead of the bulky yolumes of the first 
edition, the letters are in four conyenient 
little books. ‘Che Vailima correspondence, 
hitherto published separately, is inserted in 
chronological order, together with the one 
hundred and fifty new letters (Seribners. 
51.00 per vol.). 

The question of how much is due the pub- 
lic from the private correspondence of a man 
like Stevenson is a delicate one. ‘Perhaps 
little is really gained for our favorable 
knowledge of Stevenson's extraordinarily 
vital and adventurous cHaracter by” these 
additions, yet Mr, Colvin tells us they are 
mere selections out of a much larger mass of 
surviving material. Some of them are now 
admitted because of the passing from the 


stage of persons mentioned in them; others _ 
are recently secured from correspondents. _ 


If little is added, however, to our knowledge 
of Stevenson’s character, we may, if we 


“choose, enlarge our acquaintance with the 
incidents and moods—to him such significant 
incidents of living—of his wandering years. — 

In this installment of the whole edition, — . 


which is ultimately to extend to thirty vo ; 
eee 


umes, “Lay Morals and Other Papers” 
appears. Tn print and binding they are all 
tempting, and the price is modest, 
An English publishing house, in c¢ 1 
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tion with Charles Scribner’s Sons in New 
York, is preparing for the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dickens a Centenary 
Edition of his works which is to be complete 
in thirty-six volumes. They are issued in 
large print, with illustrations by Phiz, each 
of the novels requiring two volumes of over 
500 pages each. The ‘paper, though of good 
substance, is light enough to make the vol- 
umes easily portable, and the good print will 
appeal to the eyes of older readers. It is 
a comfort, too, not to have the pages stick 
together, as they so often do in the con- 
venient little India paper editions. The 
works, when completed, will make a stately 
showing on the shelves, corresponding in 
some degree to the large place which Dick- 
ens made and retains for himself. 


Briefer Mention 


A new issue in the Temple Series of Bible 
Handbooks is J'he Harly Christian Apolo- 
gists, by Rev. W. H. Carslaw, D. D. (Lip- 
pincott). Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Ta- 
tian, Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian are some of the 
men described in these admirable little bio- 
graphical sketches. 


The publishers send us a new printing of 
Dr. William Thomson’s famous The Land 
and the Book (Harper. $2.40 net). Asa 
source of.information in regard to Biblical 
customs and the biography of the Holy Land, 
the book has the advantage of belonging to 
a somewhat earlier time than the present, 
when Palestine was less a tramping ground 
for tourists, and also less subject to changes 
brought about by modern political conditions. 


The William Belden Noble Lecture for 
1910, delivered at Harvard by Theodore 
Roosevelt on Applied EHthics, is now pub- 
lished by the University. It mainly con- 
sists in eulogistic references to such men 
as Judge Lindsey, Colonel Goethals, Leonard 
Woods, James Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, 
Elihu Root and Andrew Carnegie, who have 
actually illustrated in action the high civic 
ideals which all men approve in theory but 

- not always in practice. 


Some opinions of a non-Christian as to 
the question of the future life are set forth 
in Religion and Immortality, by G. Lowes 
Dickinson (Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents net). 
The author’s Ingersoll lecture, Is Immortal- 
ity Desirable, is included. A vague and 
helpless philosophy, rejecting Christ’s teach- 
ing and the idea of a personal God, is viewed 
in the process of grappling with certain 
human phenomena. Among these are man’s 
incurable optimism, the outreach of poetry 
and the instinctive hold on individuality. 


The white meeting houses of New Eng- 
land, their architecture, history and furnish- 
ings, form the theme of a valuable book, 
which has been an evident labor of affection, 
by Rev. Charles Albert Wight, B. A., Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., under the title Some Old 
Time Meeting Houses of the Connecticut 
Valley. The field is one of extraordinary in- 

terest and wealth of material, and Mr. 
Wight has well succeeded in avoiding the 
pitfalls of purely local and unessential in- 
terest. His story of the churches is ‘ad- 
mirably re-enforced by good photographs. 


A striking story of life in China, in which 
most of the characters are members of Hue- 
lish and American mission stations of the 
old and unprogressive type, is The Unknown 

God, by L. Putnam Weale (Dodd, Mead. 
- $1.85 net). Readers should remember that 

the author is unfair in his representation of 


7 ‘ia missionary work, unduly exaggerating per- 
sonal faults and mistaken methods. 


His 
perspective is wrong. But apart from this 


the story is rather remarkable for its weirdly 
_ fascinating descriptions and dramatic situa- 


tions. The author writes as only one can 
who is intimately acquainted with Chinese 
characteristics. ; 
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Psychological Curiosities 
Two Little but Potent Devices ‘in Church Work 
By Rev. Bromide Smith, D. D. 


We have used in our church for years the 
benevolent pledge card in the form in which 
it is given below: 


Free Will Contribution for 
Benevolence 


Weekly Offerings 


$ .O1 
-02 
03 | DIRECTIONS 
04 | j ; 
“05 Please mark with an X, iu the 
10 column on the left, the sum you 
15 are willing to give as a weekly of- 


20 fering for the year beginniug Jan- 
i uary 1, 1910. 


25 
30 | A package of envelopes, one for 
35 each Suuday in the year, wili then 


40 be furnished you 


50 This pledge, being purely vol- 
1.00 uutary, may be recalled ab any time 
2.00 | by giving nutice tu the Collector 
5.00 or Treasurer. 

10.00 


We have been able to raise a fair amount 
of money thereby, but we always had a 
deficit at the end of the year, which had to 
be made up by a special effort. Last year 
we added a psychologist to our standing 
committee. 

When the matter of the benevolence card 
for the coming year came up at our meeting, 
he took up the card and beginning to read it 
off at the top, said as follows: ‘‘‘One cent!’ 
Well, I can give more than that. Yes, I 
ought to give more than two cents a Sun- 
day. I believe I can even give more than 
three cents, and more than four cents, too. 
I’ll give five cents a Sunday. That seems 
quite generous. I have come considerably 
down the line.” 

“But,” he continued, “supposing the num- 
bers were reversed in their order, and I be- 
gan at the ten dollars and came down the 
line; are the chances not that I would 
begin to get ashamed of myself by the. time 
I got to fifty cents and stop there?” 

The committee saw the point and re- 
versed the order of figures on the card, 
printing it as follows: 


IF you wish to give a weekly offer- 
ing mark with an X, in the 
column.on the left, the sum you are 
willing to give as a weekly offering 
for the year beginning January 1, 
1911. 


A package of envelopes, one for 
each Sunday in the year, will then 
be furnished you. 

This pledge, being purely vol- 
untary, may be recalled at any time 
by giving nutice to the Tre asurer. 


I do not say that this was the only reason 
for the change which occurred in our beney- 
olent subscription by the pledge card, because 
in our church we aresalways doing miracles 
anyway. But it is a cold, icy fact that the 
first year we raised by the card $1,980, and 
the second year we raised by the reversed 
list of figures $3,650. Great is psychology ! 

I would further like to call the attention 
of our spiritual aristocracy, the supporters 
of the prayer meeting, to the following two 
plans which were made of two of our 


prayer meetings by a friendly fly on the 
ceiling who was wakened up by the light 
and made these two photographs upon the 
retina of his eye. The black dots represent 
the people at the two meetings. At Number 
one the singing went badly. Mrs. Smith, 
who went, as she said afterwards to the 
minister, ‘to make one more,’ said she sat 
in the ninth seat from the front and there 
was no one in front of her except the organ- 
ist. Mr. Thompson, who is hard of hearing 
and so sat in the third row from the back, 
came home saying there was scarcely a soul 
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at meeting, that he didn’t wonder the minis- 
ter was discouraged; the room was _ practi- 
cally empty except for a few people in the 
back seats. Every one went home feeling 
dismally about the future of the prayer 
meeting. 

At meeting Number two there was such 
a good feeling that it became one of the 
red-letter days in the minister’s life. Mr. 
Smith came home telling his wife she ought 
to have gone, as the place was well filled. 
Every one went away glad that the church 
Was succeeding so well and that so many 
people liked to come to prayer meeting. 

Now count the dots and you will find that 
there were actually more people at meeting 
Number one than there were at meeting 
Number two. Why did it feel so different? 
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Psychology again gives us the answer, and 
the moral is, Go up front. 

Psychology has been teaching us other 
things in our church during these past few 
years. We used to open the order of our 
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service in our weekly calendar with the 
words, “Organ Prelude,” and our people 
did not allow the organ to drown their con- 
versation. Now we write it, ‘Meditation 
and Silent Prayer (Organ Prelude), and 
the atmosphere in the church before the 
opening words of the service is different. 
We used to put the words, “Choir Re- 
sponse,” after the “Pastoral Prayer” upon 
the calendar, until we began to wonder 
what in heaven or earth a “choir response” 
to a prayer might mean, whether it was per- 
haps the only response we expected. So we 
changed the words to “Choir Prayer,’ and 
we all feel that it is now not merely an 
added stucco embellishment to our service, 
but a part of our worship. It is preposter- 
ous that such little things as these should 
make any difference. But they do. 


Another Generation of 
Beechers Passing 


The first break in the adult circle of the 
Henry Ward Beecher children occurred at 
West Cornwall, Ct., Aug. 28, in the death of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville, the oldest 
child of America’s most famous preacher. 
Three brothers survive her. Her marriage 
to Rev. Samuel Scoville was a _ beautiful 
romance. In 1860, while the latter was a 
student at Andover, the Beecher and Stowe 
families, with a number of intimate friends, 
spent a year of travel and sojourn in Durope. 
The handsome theologue was the invited 
companion of the Stowe son, but by the 
happy consent of all soon became the ac- 
cepted companion for life of the Beecher 
daughter. After marriage their summers 
were annually spent at the Scoville homestead 
among the beautiful Litchfield County hills 
in Cornwall. And, in turn, their four chil- 
dren, with the grandchildren, have adopted 
Cornwall as the place of annual summer 
residence. 

Mrs. Scoville, though of a family of inter- 
national fame, was quiet and unassuming. 
Devoted exclusively to home and family, she 
was an ideal Christian wife and mother. In 
physical features she closely resembled her 
renowned father. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. 
Dwight M. Pratt, a lifelong neighbor and 
friend, and also a native and summer resi- 
dent of Cornwall, assisted by Prof. Rossiter 
W. Raymond, LL. D., of Brooklyn, an officer 
of Plymouth Chureh and from boyhood an 
intimate friend of the Beecher family. Pro- 
fessor Raymond also gave the address at the 
funeral of Mr. Scoville, who closed his life 
ministry as assistant pastor of Dr. Hillis, in 
the church made famous by the ministry of 
Mr. Beecher. : 

The surviving children, by marriage and 
vocation, are sustaining the ideals and pres- 
tige of their family inheritance. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Devan, widow of a surgeon in the 
United States Navy, is owner and principal 
of the Catherine Aiken School for Girls in 
Stamford; William, who married General 
Armstrong’s daughter, is one of the faculty 
of Hampton University; Samuel, a Phila- 
delphia attorney-at-law, is son-in-law of the 
late Henry Clay Trumbull; while Miss Anna 
Beecher Scoville, a replica in looks of her 
eminent grandfather and an inheritor of his 
gift for public speaking, is becoming well 
known as a lecturer on history and the 
Bible. D. M. P. 


I have never at any time asked or expected 
that any one, in dealing with me, should 
overlook or forget that I am a negro. On 
the contrary, I have always recognized that, 
when any special honor was conferred upon 
me, it was conferred not in spite of my being 
a negro, but because I am a negro, and be- 
cause I have persistently identified myself 
with every interest and with every phase of 
the life of my own people.—Booker Washing- 
ton, 


Our Readers’ Forum ; ; 


Preacher, Pastor or Minister 


Three words are used of the man in the 
sacred calling. The word “preacher” is 
rather a narrow term, since it refers merely 
to the act of delivering sermons. And I 
always feel that there is a little touch of 
disdain connected with the use of this word, 
as if a man called by this term were imprac- 
tical and a being different from the rest of 
his fellows. I like this word least of the 
three. 

The second designation, “pastor,” is some- 
what broader, but this also refers to only 
one function of the man, namely, the min- 
gling with the people of the church. It has 
to do with the parish rather than the pulpit. 
About this word, originally a very fine one, 
has grown up a faint touch of weakness. I 
like this word considerably better. 

The third word, “minister,” is broader 
than the others, including them and reaching 
far beyond them. It includes pulpit, parish, 
community and the world, in so far as a man 
can reach the world. It emphasizes just 
what a man ought to be and what he ought 
to do. The minister is the servant of every 
needy one and every good cause. If a man 
is called to the ministry, why should he not 
be called a minister? Let his life be a life 
of service. It is a word of high honor be- 
cause it speaks of lowly service. I like this 
word vastly better than either of the other 
two, and always in my mind connect it with 
the great word of the great Master, “I came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 
I have asked the church to use it in prefer- 
ence to the other words, and when I see it 
on a minister’s stationery I invariably think, 
there is a man who has caught the larger 
conception of his work. 


Clarion, To. J. H. OLMSTEAD. 


Faith Steadied by Mr. Campbell 


I would like to express my appreciation 
of the current issue of The Congregational- 
ist, and especially of the sermon which ap- 
pears therein by Mr. Campbell. It was my 
privilege to be a constant member of Mr. 
Campbell’s Thursday morning congregation 
from the first service which he conducted at 
the City Temple during the illness of the 
late Drs Parker until the moment when the 
storm broke around him after his sermon to 
the Congregational Union at Leeds. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no other 
man either by his books or utterances has 
done more to steady my faith and give me 
a clear comprehension of the vital princi- 
ples of the Christian faith than Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

I rejoice that you have given us recently 
this fine specimen of his work, and can only 
hope it will be the first of many. The pub- 
lication of sermons by our leading thinkers 
and preachers is, indeed, a happy feature of 
your paper. 


Stowe, Vt. A. G. CORNWELL. 


Let Us Make a Book of 
Remembrance 


Preaching recently where I spent a Sab- 
bath many years ago, I asked one of the 
older members of the congregation concern- 
ing the pastor of that much earlier day. 
When I had called his name this friend re- 
membered him as one of those whose min- 
istry he had enjoyed; but he could give no 
recent information whatever concerning 
him. He had lost all track of him for many 
years. 

This clergyman who had fallen into ob- 
scurity, or suffered a complete eclipse, even 
where his face once shone brightly, was 
formerly a power in this community, a lover 
of this people. He was recognized in all 


the region as the respected and earnest pas- 
tor of this parish. But now it had come to 
pass that a leading member of his congre- 
gation, identified with it during all this in- 
tervening period, knew nothing of him. 

The sensations caused by this incident 
were not cheering. Does a good man give 
his heart to a people only to be substantially 
forgotten, even while he and some to whom 
he ministered are still living? Is the ten- 
derness of the pastoral relation inereased or - 
a sense of the reality of it quickened thereby? 

How would it do, as a feature of such a 
meeting, to have a committee, previously ap- 
pointed for the purpose, report any matters 
of interest concerning surviving ex-pastors, 
especially the senior ones, who might natu- 
rally be most liable to be forgotten? Such 
a report might be brief, but tell at least. 
where they are and how they are. ; 

Would there not be usually among those 
present older ones who would be really glad 
to hear such a report? Might not the 
strangeness of earlier names, at least the 
unfamiliarity of them, to the younger mem- 
bers and the new comers, promote inquiry 
that would be profitable? War o.55; 


Read the Hymns 


Why do clergymen no longer read the 
hymns? Is it well to omit any means of 
good? Any one who ever heard Henry 
Ward Beecher’ read, for instance, “How 
firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” or 
that noble hymn, “We are living, we are 
dwelling in a grand and awful time,” was 
inspired to nobler living, and still is, by the 
remembrance. 

An old lady in his congregation found this 
a most precious part of the service. How 
many there are, like her, having no “ear for 
music,’ no power to join in the singing by 
reason of age, illness or incapacity, to whom 
the reading would be a comfort and a help. 

Speaking of this, I was met by the objec- 
tion: 

“But so many ministers read so badly!” 

What right has a minister to read badly if 
he has been educated in a theological semi- 
nary? Cannot we again haye the hymns 
read in the service? 


Newmarket, N. H. S. D. Gmerr. 


The Graphophone in Church 


I noticed in Our Readers’ Forum some 
time ago a question in reference to the use 
of the graphophone in church service. <A 
few years ago I was pastor of as small a 
church as “F. BE. L.” seems to have. I tried 
the graphophone once a month to help in a 
Sunday evening song service. We found it 
worked well. Our audiences increased fifty 
per cent. We had a small choir of six or 
eight, they sang a few selections, usually 
some hymns new to the congregation, some- 
times we were able to have a solo or duet, 
then we used the graphophone for six or 
seven numbers, sandwiching them in so as 
to give variety to the service. Occasionally 
in closing I would start a familiar number 
on the graphophone and have the congrega- 
tion join in, the machine leading. Some 
churftes might object to such a service, but 
I did not hear of any objections in that 
chureh. I considered those services a suc- 
cess. GEORGE Henry CoMANn. 

Breckenridge, Mich. 


Respice Finem 


My soul, sit thou a patient looker on; . 
Judge not the Play before the Play is done: 
Her Plot has many changes; every day P 
Speaks a new Scene; the last act crowns 
the Play. ; \ + 


9 September 1911 


A Man’s Chance 
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The Neglected Field of Rural Churches 


‘In contrast to the picture of the over- 
ehurched conditions of such towns and cities 
as has been recently described in The Con- 
gregationalist, I would like to sketch briefly 
a condition that exists not only in the ter- 
ritory under consideration, but in hundreds 
of other places as well. The Literary Digest 
for Aug. 12 calls attention tc the alleged 
fact that over ten thousand country churches 
are closed and as many more are on the verge 
of closing. If this is true, it surely pleads 
eloquently for an awakening of interest on 
the part of the city churches in regard to 
the weaker sisters of the country. 

Shutesbury, Pelham and Prescott are ad- 
jacent towns in the east of Hampshire and 
Franklin counties of Massachusetts. The 
three towns comprise an area of some sev- 
enty miles of hilly New England land. Time 
was when these towns were very populous, 
but now they are sadly depleted. In Pelham 
alone are over two hundred and fifty cellar 
holes where once there were substantial 
homes. 

There are five churches in the towns under 
consideration, all of them at-a distance from 
each other. Four or five miles at least of 
rough, hilly, sandy roads separate these 
churches. At Shutesbury there is a union 
church, the Congregational and the Baptist 
having federated. At Prescott and Pelham 
Center are Congregational churches. At 
Packardville, in the south part of Pelham, 
is a union church. At West Pelham the 
Methodists have a church. 


CHURCHES WITHOUT PASTORS : 


Not in a single one of these churches is 
there, at the present time, a settled pastor. 
No regular services are held at Shutesbury. 
At Prescott there have been services con- 
ducted by the young people until this sum- 
mer. Then Rey. Mr. Schaeffer of Dr. 
Chapman’s corps of workers came for the 
summer. He saw the need and threw him- 
self into the work with splendid results. 
Pelham and Packardville have been supplied 
for years by young men from Amherst Col- 


Professor Curtis of Yale 


BY PROF. WILLISTON WALKER 


Prof. Edward L. Curtis, who died on 
Aug. 26 of heart disease, from which he had 
long been a sufferer, came by inheritance to 
the teacher’s work, his father having been 
president of. Knox College. After scholarly 
training in Yale, in Union Seminary and in 
Germany, he taught from 1882 to 1891 in 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, and since the year last mentioned in 
the Theological Department of Yale Uni- 
versity. , 

Professor Curtis was a teacher of excep- 
tional success in the classroom and a scholar 
of reverent and open mind. He wrote much, 
his most recent publication being his ad- 
mirable commentary on Chronicles, published 
in 1910 in the well-known series entitled the 
International Critical Commentary. All 
that he did bore the stamp of accuracy, thor- 
oughness and critical insight. 

He was a man of marked business ability, 
. which he had ample opportunity to exhibit 
‘as acting dean of Yale Divinity School—a 

post to which he was chosen in 1905. Con- 
spicuously modest in his estimate of himself, 
he always refused to consider his tenure of 
this office more than temporary, and no one 


By Robert Grenville Armstrong 


lege. Of course they could not do much in 
the way of pastoral work. 

West Pelham has had a fitful history of 
pastors who have settled there for a year or 
so. They, too, have had to rely a great deal 
on supplies from the college. So, it is seen, 
very little pastoral work has been done in 
this territory where it is so much needed. 
These churches minister to a much larger 
area than is indicated by the size of the 
towns. 


LOW MORAL TONE 


The moral tone of. these towns is exactly 
what might be expected in any place where 
religion was allowed to maintain a more or 
less slipshod existence. The Hampshire 
County court records show only too conclu- 
sively what that tone is. Incidences of the 
immorality of the towns would not be pleas- 
ant reading. One pastor from a city near 
Boston remarked, upon being told some of 
the conditions that exist there, “If I were 
to tell these things to my men’s club, they 
would not believe such things could be in 
old New England.” 

It would be repetition to mention each 
place separately as to its religious condition. 
Prescott is a typical example.- According to 
a recent census, there were forty-six families. 
Of those forty-six there were thirty-one who 
said that there was not a professing Chris- 
tian in the whole family. Of the remaining 
fifteen families seven reported that only the 
father or the mother was a professing Chris- 
tian. And yet there are enough young peo- 
ple there to get out an attendance of over 
a hundred at an evening service recently. 
At the tent services held there this summer 
sixteen young people took a definite stand. 

At Packardville there are a great many 
children placed out by the state. They make 
splendid material to work with. Aside from 
these there are numerous young people of 
the families. Six of the young men will join 
the church as the result of definite work. 
In short, in all these churches are many 
young people, full of life, full of zéal. Work 
with them brings results. 


welcomed more than he the appointment of 
a dean last winter in the person of Rey. 
Charles R. Brown. He was faithful and 
unsparing in the service of Center Church of 
New Haven, of which he had long been a 
deacon. 

But eminent as were Professor Curtis’s 
services as a scholar and a leader, he will 
best be remembered by his colleagues and 
his students for his qualities as a man. His 
Christian faith was a part of the fiber of 


WHO WILL DO THE WORK? 


But the question arises, Who will do the 
work? The pay as it is is too small to ask 
a man to come there and live on. The work 
is large enough to demand a man’s whole 
time and energy. These places need pastoral 
care. They need a man who can go into the 
homes, touch the lives of his people every 
day, and live the gospel of Jesus Christ 
among them. 

There are men in abundance who are emi- 
nently fitted for and willing to do that work, 
but they cannot afford to. They realize the 
large-hearted, sympathetic response they 
would get even from non-church members. 
They realize that Christianity up there 
means more than a thing that “comes once 
a week.” They know that the work brings 
blessings of its own. But man cannot live 
on nothing, and these churches are not 
wealthy. They could not exist were it not 
for the Home Missionary Society’s aid. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 


A man’s opportunities in these churches 
are practically unlimited. His would be an 
influence felt in the community life like the 
pastor of old in New BHngland. He could 
grip these young people, the feeders of the 
city church. He could get them in the “now 
or never” age. But it would take a man’s 
time. 

The opportunity confronts the city church 
with its wealth, The wasted energy of the 
oyer-churched communities might well be 
put into some of these hill town churches. 
A thousand dollars there is worth almost 
twice what it is in the city. The city church 
might well ask itself, ‘‘Am I my sister’s 
keeper?” As the large city church cares for 
the mission church of the city, might not the 
smaller city church care for its weaker sis- 
ter, the country church? America needs the 
rugged men that come from the New Eng- 
land hills, but she wants them with the same 
high standards as those who have gone be- 
fore. Will the church at large meet its op- 
portunity ? 


his being, simple, natural, never obtruded, 
but evident to any who came in contact 
with him as profound and absorbing. His 
cheerful acceptance of great physical disa- 
bilities, involving not only the disease to 
which he ultimately succumbed, but partial 
loss of sight, was a constant wonder to his 
associates. He never complained, never 
spared himself; and some of his best work 
was done under the most serious physical 
limitations. 

In his relations to his students Professor 
Curtis was most cordial and helpful. He 
loved them; and they, in turn, regarded him 
with affection. This delightful relation 
found fitting expression in the address and 
the gift from the student body which marked 
the last anniversary of the Divinity School, 
when he laid down the work of the acting 
deanship. 

A sweet, helpful, hopeful Christiar man, 
his memory will be held in affectionate re- 
membrance as that of a scholar who strove 
to serve the cause of Biblical learning and 
a friend who illustrated in his own person 
the winsome characteristics of a devoted 
Christian faith. 


That which we call sin in others, is ex- 
periment for us.—Hmerson. 


In the Congregational Circle 


One of our younger ministers, a graduate 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, recently 
told why he did not accept a call, some years 
ago, to the home mission field. “I visited a 
Kansas town with a view to settlement. I 
found a badly dilapidated boom and _ nine- 
teen churches, five in a state of coma, and 
the remaining fourteen still strong enough 
to offer some resistance to each other, but 
unable to do much against the chief adver- 
sary. Why did such a condition exist? 
Because nineteen of Christians 
back Hast, when they came together on the 
frontier, thought they must have nineteen 
varieties of salvation.” 

The fact that with nineteen different types 
of church administration, most of the peo- 
ple failed to find any church home whatever, 
led this young minister to revise the cur- 
rent theory—that different temperaments de- 
mand the various kinds of denominational 
differentiations inherited from the past. He 
‘ame to the quite contrary conclusion that 
what the present generation positively de- 
mands is the blending of denominational 
types in what he has peen pleased to call a 
“Standardized Church.” 

* * 


varieties 


* 


The idea of a church so standardizea that 
people of several different original denomina- 
tions will feel about equally at home in it 
is by no means original with Rev. Roy HE. 
Bowers of Wilmette, Ill., but he preached 
about two Years ago in a way so definite 
that the Congregational chureh of which he 
is pastor had the sermon printed as a decla- 
ration of common purpose in administration. 
Moreover minister and people are united in 
a consistent and persistent attempt to put 
an idea into practice. 


Wher Mr. Bowers came to.the parish a 
new house of worship was in process of 
erection. The chairman of the building 


committee, Mr.-T., M. Brooks, worked with 
the pastor in standardizing the architecture 
of the new building. It is an almost ideal 
auditorium; it is also singularly impressive 
as a house of prayer. Enough has been 
adopted from ritualistic churches to give a 
churechly atmosphere without the sacrifice of 
Puritan simplicity in taste or definiteness 
in principle. The service is standardized in 
keeping with the architecture of the build- 
ing. ‘The portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer which belong to common Protest- 
antism are freely drawn upon. But in the 
use of this liturgy one of the deacons fre- 
quently leads. -Ritual and larger lay activ- 
ity are, therefore, cultivated together. 

A part of the service which illustrates 
the worth (to many, at least) of freedom 
in prayer-hbook use the following substi- 
tute for the Creed: 

nia if there One God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto Him; 
And one Lord, Christ, Through 
whom are all things, and we through Him; 


is 
Apostles’ 
us isi 


Jesus 


Who was manifested in the flesh, Justified 
in the Spirit, Seen of angels, Preached 
among the nations, Believed on in the 
world, Received up in glory; And _ one 
Spirit of Truth, Proceeding from _ the 
Father, Bearing witness of Christ, Guiding 
us into all truth, Declaring unto us the 
things that are to come, Bearing witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of 


God, Having fruit in all goodness, righteous- 
ness and truth.” 

The effect this ende«vor after 
thing more universal than any one type in 
traditional Protestantism has worked exceed- 
ingly well. Not only has the church grown 
greatly in numbers and in a spirit of en- 
thusiasm for their common church home, 
but the blending of types has brought new 
virility into the blood of these people, who 
are being unconsciously built up on a 
neglected Our “standardized” First 


of some- 


side. 


Church in Wilmette comes very near set- 
ting the standard for all the churches of 
the Chicago Congregational Circle in church 
loyalty, fidelity, and a health vitality in all 
phases of the common work. 
* % 
* 


The Young People’s League of New Eng- 
land Chureh, Aurora, Ill., has done for sev- 
eral years rather exceptional work in devel- 
oping high thinking and enthusiasm for 
humanity among the young people of the 
parish. The League includes all the young 
people who are members of the church and 
all other young people who may signify a 
desire to jein. The membership is divided 
into twelve committees, one for each month 
of the year. Regular meetings are held on 
the first Sunday evening of each month, an 
hour before the evening service. The duties 
of each committee are: (1) to select their 
subject and carry through their program for 
their monthly meeting, which may include 


special music and prepared papers or ad- 
dresses; (2) to arrange for a League “so- 


cial” during the month of their administra- 
tion; and (8) to recommend to the League 
some definite line of “field work’ in Aurora 
or elsewhere wherein they can render actual 
service where it is needed. ‘This may be 
bringing out from Chicago a lot of waifs in 
the summer for an outing; sending a box of 
books to the South; putting a native to work 
for a year in a village in India .that would 
otherwise be without Christian influence; 
or looking after some needy family. 

A unique feature successfully worked last 
year was that of a circulating library among 
members of the League. High-grade books 
to the number of thirty or forty were bor- 
rowed for a year from the pastor’s library 
and from different members of the congrega- 
tion, carefully listed and loaned to members 
of the League. A League librarian had the 
books in charge and effected the exchange 
among the members of the League. The 
books were kept on shelves in the lecture- 
room, where they were easily accessible. 
One bright young woman has read all 
them. The direct and indirect results of 
this library have been a potent influence in 
the parish. This plan of work was devised 
by the pastor, Rev. W. W. Willard. Its 
successful execution is in large measure due 
to the sympathetic interest and influence of 
Mrs. Willard. 

Among the significant topics of the League 
meetings for the present Isaiah 


year are: 


and Modern (Politics, Service through 
Prayer, The Chureh and the Present Crisis. 
* * 
* 


Although the project of a Congregational 
University Church Building, adjoining the 
campus of the University of Illinois, will 
demand some time for its realization, en- 
couraging progress has already been made 
in uniting in spiritual fellowship those in 
the student body whose religious affiliations 
are with the Congregationalists. Indeed, 
the Congregational Guild of the University 
is the nucleus for a vigorous student church. 
A Guild House has been secured at 1005 
South Second Street, Urbana, which has the 
substantial advantage of a fraternity house 
for those who have the common religious 
bond. The officers of the Guild desire to 
get in touch with the new Congregational 
constituency in the University as soon as 
possible, and invite correspondence from 
prospective students this autumn previous 
to their coming. Several of the most influ- 
ential members of the faculty,-as well as a 
group of leading business men in Champaign- 
Urbana, are closely affiliated with the Guild 
and its work. Mr. Clarence Hay, one of the 
charter members, will be in residence in the 
Guild House after Sept. 12 to answer per- 
sonal ealls or correspondence, 
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Sparks from Other Anvils’ 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTINCT 
(The American Israelite) 

The religious instinct will never be 
wholly eradicated from the heart of man. 
Men may get changed notions about reli- 
gion, but will never come to that point 
where they will be prepared to dispense with 
it entirely. If we were to burn up all 
churches, destroy all Bibles, get rid of all 
creeds and theologies, the very next moment 
the religious instinct in man would impel 
him to ereate new forms of religious expres- 
sion, build new churches, call into life new 
Sibles and cause new prophets of humanity 
io arise. Religion is a part of the human 
soul. Man cannot get along without it. It 
is as eternal as the eternal Jehovah himself. 


TINE REAL FARMER 
(Toronto Globe) 


‘A correspondent makes a timely sugges- 
tion as to the influence of caricature in turn- 
ing boys from the farm. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that false representations of any class 
have an effect on the public mind. The 
farmer, the Irishman, the Dutehman, the 
Jew, the mother-in-law, the old maid, the 
suffragette, the small boy, all have afforded 
and still afford themes for the caricaturist 
and the joke-maker. These draw false pic- 
tures to excite mirth, and the more clever 
their work the more lasting are its impres- 
The farmer of the melodrama, the 
cartoon and the joke column has no real ex- 
istence. The language of the farmer and of 
his family is quite as grammatical as that 
of the average city home. There is no 
farming type, and just as much individual- 
ity and diversity among farmers as among 
any other class. The virtues, the graces, 
the accomplishments and the-mental acquire- 
ments are quite as prominent among the 
rural as among the urban population. 


sions. 


Esther Damon 


Mrs, Fremont Older 


The Rev. 


CHARLES F, AKED 


Says: 


“‘It is a work of rare 
power. Not for many a 
long day have I read a 
story which recalls as 
this does the sombre trag- 
edy of ‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter ’ and the moving pity 
of ‘Adam Bede.’ I can- 


not remember a novel of 
our day in which the ca- 
pacity of a cruel religion 


to produce in one house- 
hold a saint, a rebel, and 
an inquisitor, is explored 
with such relentless fi- 
delity to the facts of hu- 
man experience. ’’ 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 
EN 
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The Summer at Lake Geneva 


A Center of Spiritual Power 


The Y. M. C. A. camp on the west shore 
of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, has been a busy 
place this summer, It has housed, since the 
middle of June, about 3,000 people, of 
whom more than 2,000 have been young men 
and women seeking training in various lines 
of Christian service. From June 16 to 26 
students, representing the college Christian 
Associations of the Middle West, gathered 
nearly 500 strong and studied the Bible and 
missionary and social subjects, listening to 
such inspiring leaders as John R. Mott, 
Robert E. Speer, Bishop McDowell, Dr. 
Clarence Barbour and Rev. John Timothy 
Stone. 

Then followed the summer session of the 
Institute and Training School of Y. M. 
C. A.’s which has its headquarters in Chi- 
eago. Its president is Mr. Frank Burt, 
whom Knox College honored with the degree 
of LL.D. at its last Commencement. This 
summer session was attended by nearly 450 
students from forty-four states, provinces 
and countries. A faculty of eighty, of whom 
Professor Rauschenbusch was the central 
figure, furnished courses especially adapted 
to employed officers of the Y. M. C. A. The 
increasing popularity of this summer school 
is shown by the fact that its numbers have 
almost quadrupled in five.years. There was 
a fifty per cent. increase this’ year. 

The somewhat strenuous work of the In- 
stitute was followed by a special vacation 
period of about two weeks of Association 
men and their families, and then came the 
first summer conference of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, lasting six days. It 
was presided over by Mr. S. B. Capen of the 
American Board, and among its speakers 
were: Major Halford, Dr. Greene of Turkey, 
Professor Burton of the University of Chi- 
cago. One hundred and fourteen delegates 
were present, and the opportunity for con- 
ference was considered so valuable that 
arrangements were enthusiastically entered 
into for a similar gathering next summer. 

This group had hardly scattered before 
the young women began to take possession 
of the camp for their conferences. From 
Aug. 15 to 25 delegates from the City Young 
Women’s Associations of the Middle West 
gathered with national and territorial secre- 
taries and selected leaders for special work. 
There were daily Bible classes in Isaiah, 
Amos and Hosea, the Social Message of 
Jesus, the Parables, the Life of Jesus, the 
Life of Paul. Missionary courses covered 
the great missionary fields at home and 
abroad, and group councils and departmental 
conferences dealt with methods and with 
the different types of work which the Asso- 
ciations are so successfully developing. 
Platform meetings brought impulse and in- 


spiration,: 


Congregationalism supplied a number of 
the leaders, among them Prof. William J. 
Hutchins of Oberlin Seminary, Dean Par- 
sons of Colorado College, Miss Annie M. 
Reynolds of New Haven, Miss Mary §S. 
Bushnell of Hartford. About six hundred 
Were in attendance from seventeen states, 
four of which sent between eighty and ninety 


delegates each, one city, St. Louis, sending 


as many as forty-nine. 
The latest conference was the College 


Y. W. C. A., covering the same territory and 


bringing together about the same numbers. 
A number of the leaders of the city confer- 
ence remained for this also, and there were 


added to the numbers such inspiring teachers 


and speakers as Bishop McDowell and Rey. 

William P. Merrill; pastor-elect of the Brick 

Church, New York. 

» The Christian spirit is thoroughly alive at 

Lake Geneva and is constantly reaching out 
to new forms of effort. Inasmuch as those 


- who go there-are for the most part represent- 


atives of large groups, the impulse they re- 
ceive is transmitted to a large circle. They 
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come into contact with a religious life which 
believes in the future and in its own power 
to transform the whole of human life. The 
dominant note of every conference this sum- 
mer has been social service in the spirit of 
Jesus, and the influence of the wise and 
broad-minded conference leaders, who have 
themselves been dominated by this spirit, is 
sure to react strongly upon the national life. 
By Soe: 


A New Englander at an 
Illinois Institute 


The second session of the summer school 
for the employed secretaries of, the College 
Christian Associations of North America, 
held at Lake Forest, Ill., attracted a total 
enrollment of over 125. The men in attend- 
ance represented thirty-two states and almost 
100 colleges and universities. There were 
nine faculty members: Prof. O. E. Brown of 
Vanderbilt, James Hlliott of Manitoba Uni- 
versity, Dr. G. G. Atkins of Providence, 
BH. T. Colton of New York, Sherwood Eddy, 
C. J. Hicks, C. D. Hurrey, E. Corbin Jen- 
kins and Raymond Robbins of Chicago. 
The men have been studying the ethies of 
Paul, Introduction to the Study of Philoso- 
phy, Early Church History, The Life of 
Christ and Modern Religious Problems. 
There were besides seminars in student as- 
sociation methods and many contributing 
addresses. 

The school was housed in the attractive 
dormitories of Lake Forest University, had 
its meals in the more than attractive ‘“‘com- 
mons” and shared with the friendly ‘gray 
squirrels the tree-grown campus which leads 
by devious ways to the high shores and 


‘almost Italian blue waters of Lake Michi- 


gan. 
The end of the school is the fitting of 
men in life and spirit for their work of 


859 


comrade leadership with the students of the 
North American colleges, and that end is 
being finely served. 

No day is long 
hatless and mostly coatless to breakfast, 
taught or been taught, as may be, all the 
morning and gathered in our seminars, where 
we have discussed manifold aspects of the 


enough. We have gone 


Kingdom—and where the one clerical mem- 


ber of the faculty has seen a great light. He 
has seen how men are dealing with men’s 
problems; he has heard of 80,000 students 
studying the Bible and 30,000 studying mis- 
sions; of Southern college men studying the 
negro problem; of men studying the problem 
of the country church; of men seeking to 
commit men to the ministry; and he has 
been heartened by the knowledge of vast and 
unsuspected re-enforcements. Constant em- 
phasis has been put upon the social prob- 
lems, and the flamelike speech of Raymond 
Robbins and the massive pronouncement of 
Judge Mack have lent new power to a great 
cause. Sherwood Eddy and John R. Mott 
have pleaded the cause of missions. 

Afternoons we have played baseball and 
have had a tennis tournament, while the 
more sedate have rejoiced in the hospitality 
of the Ouwentsia Golf Club. 

Sundays we have had our matins for wor- 
ship and our vespers for prayers, when thé 


whole student world has been put before 
us, and have worshiped besides with the 
Lake Forest Presbyterian Church. Its 


really fine summer congregations witness to 
the roots of reverence in a community 
whose telephone directory seems a_ tran- 
script of the great names of the Interior 


in commerce and finance, and whose golf 
links are closed on Sunday. The men 
assembled are the leaders of 150,000 stu- 


dents. One cannot meet them, teach them, 
listen to them, and come to know the scope, 
the solidity and the statesmanlike character 
of their organization without immense heart 
for the future of our student life. G.@. A 


Ir. 
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te roofing is weaned. 

It doesn’t need to be 
watched over and fussed with 
and cared for. 

It takes care of itself from 
the start. As soon as itis laid 
on your roof, you can go away 
and forget about it. 

You don’t have to paint Am- 
atite every two years as you 
do the ‘‘rubber’’ kinds. Am- 
atite has a mineral surface 
which needs no painting. 

The mineral surface is better 
and more durable than many 
coats of paint. 

Back of the mineral surface 
is a layer of pitch, the greatest 
waterproofing compound 
known. Back of the pitch is a 
layer of felt (a whole ready 
roofing in it self); and behind 
this is another layer of pitch 


Needs No Painting. 


IA 


Amatite on Bldgs, o 
E.J. Abbey, Essex, nH 


ara 


and another layer of felt. The 
result is a strong, durable roof 
which can take care of itself in 
any climate without painting. 


We will be glad’to send you 
free a sample of Amatite Roof- 
ing so that you can see for 
yourself just what it looks like. 


Address our nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in price. Great in durability. 
Invaluable for prolonging the life of 
ready roofings, fences, iron work, etc. 


Creonoi Lice Destroyer 


and Cow Spray 


It will keep flies away from the 
cows. It will keep lice and nits away 
from the poultry, make everything 
sanitary and increase their output. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 

Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
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Summer Campaigning in a 
Rural Field 


Hillside, Pa., is a rural neighborhood. 
The church is built in a “pasture field,” and 
there is not a post office or store within 
miles. But it was thought that eight days 
of Bible teaching and evangelism might be 
a blessing to the farmer folk, and so by the 
kind co-operation of a number of Christian 
workers a plan was evolved. 

Mr. D. L. Davis of Dunkirk, N. Y., Miss 
Anna M. Porter, editor of J’oday’s Magazine, 
Canton, O., Rev. A. E. Ricker, D. D., Mead- 
ville, Pa., Congregational home missionary 
superintendent for the Pennsylvania district, 
Rev. John T. Nichols, pastor of our Mead- 
ville Church, with Mrs. A. E. Ricker as or- 
ganist, were the workers. The meetings 
were advertised as a Bible Institute, but 
local conditions modified the actual work- 
ing, and this is what was done. On Aug. 19 
a Play Day was held under the trees, with 
a basket dinner in which some 400 or more 
people participated. Immediately following 
the dinner a meeting was called in which 
there was lively singing, several addresses 
and a full announcement of the meetings of 
the institute. Then followed sports, races, 
jumping and a ball game, making a pleas- 
ant social afternoon. On Sunday the real 


Wants 


Wanted, a position as housekeeper in a small family 
of male adults. Best of references. Address, House- 
keeper X, care of Vhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Licensed Preacher desires to locate in acountry 
charge. Salary asecond consideration. A place needed 
for earnest work. Reference furnished. Address 97 
Spring Street, Frostburg, Md. 


Wanted, by a lady of over three years’ experience, a 
position as pastor’s assistant or church visitor, Splendid 
references. Kindly address C.P.T.,16 Lancaster Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


A Minister’s Widow returning to California in 
October will take care of an elderly person, an invalid, 
or achild for expenses of journey. Address Mrs. J.W. 
Walker, Franklin, N. H., R. F. D. 2. 


For Rent—to responsible woman, who would appre- 
ciate privileges of a well-ordered home, large fatale hed 
room in modern apartment, easy access to Boston. 
Address H. M., care The Congregationalist, 36, Boston. 


Wanted, young woman 25 to 30 years old, as 
Sunday school worker and church visitor. Must be a per- 
son who knows what to do, and how to getit done. Ad- 
dress A. B.,3 Fair Oak Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


Wanted, boy 16-18, strong, willing, reliable, can 
have good home and chance to attend high school in 
Plymouth County town in exchange for chores on small 
farm. Address at once, with references, L. J. Thomas, 
Millbrook, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 


ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Wanted, some person or society to give chairs, table, 
rugs, ete , for living room, Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, 
Ala. Walls need papering. Fifty dollars would make 
room attractive. Two pianos in good condition needed 
for music department. Write Helen C. Jenkins, 103 
Oak Street, Hartford, Ct. 


For Sale. Beautiful Persian Kittens from choice 
sedigreed prize winning stock. Brown tabbdies, blacks, 
plne and orange tabbies. 3 to 6 months old. Also two 
excellent Queens, proven breeders and mothers. Bred 
if desired to “Colonial Robin.” Address 488 Walcott 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about“ Book Socials,” ** Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


THe Dinrz COMMUNION.—A_ correspondent 
of the Standard writes to inquire whether 
churches which continue the use of the old 
“one cup for all” communion service will be 
liable to fine for violation of the new laws 
against the public drinking cup. No one can 
have any objection to the use of the individual 
cup made by the Dietz Communion Service Co. 
The Dietz trays are made of pure aluminum 
and will not tarnish and avoid the noise which 
is a great objection with some trays. The new 
“Peerless” trays interlock, thus making them 
dust proof and secure, The cups can be gath- 
ered quickly and quietly in the trays, though 
some churches prefer to have pew rack cup 


holders. Write Mr. Dietz, 107 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill, for illustrated booklet 
showing the noiseless trays, cushioned pew 


racks, pneumatic filler, ete. 


work began. Meetings were held in the 
morning at two outstations, and in the after- 


noon and evening meetings in the Central | 


Church at Ricker preaching 


three times. 


Hillside, Mr. 


During the weekdays a meeting was held | 


every night. The services were evangelistic 


in spirit, with plenty of singing and some | 


solos and special numbers. Three after- 


noons in the week Bible lessons were given | 
In order, however, | 
to give the farmers in a scattered community | 


in the Hillside church. 


easy access to some of the privileges, ‘‘picnic 
meetings” were held at convenient points on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. In 
this part of Warren County are picturesque 
hills crowned with striking rock formations, 
crags strangely heaped together, with dark 
passage-ways and mysterious caverns and 
chambers, which offered fascinating gather- 
ing places for the people and afforded great 
enjoyment to those who searched out the 
hidden wonders of the forested hills, as most 
of the comers did. But time was taken for 
an hour of service, and addresses were given 
on topics of practical and inspirational 
worth by the workers and visitors who at- 
tended. 

The second Sunday closed the eight days 
of the feast. Again the gospel was taken to 
the two outlying preaching stations. In the 
eyening came the climax in the Hillside 
church. Despite threatening weather, the 
farmers came in, and pointed evangelistic 
addresses were delivered by both Mr. Nichols 
and Mr. Ricker. At the close Mr. Davis 
brought the matter home to the hearts of 
all in a fervent appeal, and there were not 
wanting those who signified their purpose 
to accept the Christ. 

On the whole, for its educational, inspi- 
rational and religious value, all hands were 
agreed that the effort was worth all it cost. 
Delightful entertainment was afforded in 
Miss Porter’s country home. Visits to the 
farmhouses and ministries to the sick, to- 
gether with the opportunities for never-to- 
be-forgotten Christian fellowship, combined 
with the moral and spiritual community up- 
lift given by the meetings, made them not 
only a success but possibly also an example 
that may be followed to the benefit of many 
an other rural neighborhood. 

It may be worth saying that the services 
of all the workers were given without remu- 
neration, and the only expenses were for 
railroad fare and a little printer’s ink. . 

Meadville, Pa. A. BE. RIcKER. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIDBR WORKERS 


Samuel B. Capen, Boston, Mass.,...... 
Miss Pauline B. Monroe, Akron, O.,... 
AS Priend, s..\.\.< oteverkeaee 


$2.00 
1.25 


2.00 


A $6,000 prize and three years in which 
to compete for it is the announcement made 


by the trustees of Lake Forest University, | 


Illinois. In 1879 a wealthy Chicagoan, Mr. 
William Bross, left as a memorial for his 


son, Nathaniel Bross, a large sum of money, | 


the income from which was: to accumulate 
for periods of ten years and then to be spent 
in stimulating the production of books “on 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


the connection, relation and mutual bearing.| 


of any practical science, or the history of 


our race, or the facts *in any department of | 


knowledge, with and upon the Christian Re- 
ligion.”” The first prize under this bequest 


was awarded, in 1905, to Prof. James Orr | 


of Glasgow for his treatise on The Problem 
of the Old Testament. The manuscript for 
the next prize may be presented on or before 
Jan. 1, 1915, but competitors are asked not 
to send before Oct. 1, 1914. Conditions and 
other information may be procured by appli- 
cation to Pres. J. 8S. Nollen, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 
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HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 
Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 
THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 


set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


The Lge Co. 
ork City. 


Returnable sample copies 
Union Sq., New 


sent on request. 


New Text Books 
for the Sunday School 


In an attempt to make effective his 
Sunday school instruction a young minister 
prepared four courses of Biblical biography. 
The experiment was successful—the boys 
and girls of his school got interested—some 
really good work was done. These courses 
are now available for your school. Return- 
able copies sent for examination. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


Church Windows 


H#lemorials and Mosaics 


High-class work at reasonable pel 
Exclusive designs submitte 


Colonial Art Glass Co 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV: 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’e 
Serre a Tt wiki de-ee for 
churches. w o 80 
your church. Send for illustrated 
= price list. 

“== “INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS | 


SUNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE | 


by hand—no breakage. 
Write for {llustrated Catalo, 


LE; PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO CANADA 


Outside a City Wall 


By William Allen Knight 


A little book growing out of Mr. Knight’s 
recent visit to Jerusalem, and containing 
tender and accurate portrayals of the im- 
mediate region just outside the ‘city. It is 
the impression and inspiration of a soul in 
sympathy with Jesus and has the distinc- 
tive and interpretative qualities which have 
won for this author so large a following. 


Several beautiful) photogravure illustra- 
tions are in the volume. The hook is 
bound in a unique manner. 64 pages. 


Price, 50 cents, net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Wisconsin’s Religious Day 
Schools 


Among the various progressive institu- 
tions which the state of Wisconsin has de- 
veloped should be counted its peculiar type 
of Religious Day School. It has been evolv- 
ing under the fostering care of Rev. H. R. 
Vaughn of Hlik Mound for more than ten 
years. It has been so far perfected as to 
command wide attention in the capital city. 
Four schools were held this summer; two 
in the cities of Hau Claire and Madison, 
and two in the small towns of Baldwin and 
Osseo. One idea is concentration. For 
twelve working days of three hours each the 
whole life of the pupil is taken up with reli- 
gious instruction. 

Another idea is thorough adaptation of 
the work to grade. By using concrete ma- 
terial selected with pedagogical skill and 
presented by trained teachers, the interest 
of the pupils quickly rises to the point of 
enthusiasm. Nothing but sickness can keep 
them away from the school, and they shed 
real tears when it closes. 

A third point is the broad curriculum. 
One forty-minute period each day is devoted 
to the teaching of Bible stories, another to 
missions and Christian biography, a third to 
assembly worship, the mastering of the best 
hymns of the church, the prayers, Psalms 
and public story-telling and a fourth period 
is devoted to doctrinal instruction, Bible 
drills and a variety of work suited to the 
different grades. 

Not the least important point in the school 
is its interdenominational character. Usu- 
ally all the Wnglish-speaking “Protestant 
churches in the place unite in the enter- 
prise; and it would be hard to find a better 
kind of federative work. 

In the Madison school there were six reg- 


ular teachers, one for the high school group,’ 


FOUND RIGHT PATH 
After A False Start. 


“In 1890 I began to drink coffee. 

“At that time I was healthy and enjoyed 
life. At first I noticed no bad effects from 
the indulgence, but in course of time found 
that various troubles were coming upon me. 

“Palpitation of the heart took unto itself 
sick and nervous headaches, kidney troubles 
followed and eventually my stomach became 
so deranged that even a light meal caused 
me serious distress. 

“Our physician’s prescriptions failed to 
help me, and then I dosed myself with patent 
medicines till I was thoroughly disgusted 
and hopeless. 

“Winally I began to suspect that coffee 
“was the cause of my troubles. I experi- 
mented by leaving it off, except for one small 
cup at breakfast. This helped some but did 
not altogether relieve my distress. It satis- 
fied me, however, that I was on the right 
track, 

“So I gave up coffee altogether and began 
to use Postum. In ten days I found myself 
greatly improved, my nerves steady, my head 
clear, my kidneys working better and better, 
my heart’s action rapidly improving, my ap- 
petite improved and the ability to eat a 
hearty meal without subsequent suffering re- 
stored to me. And this condition remains. 

“Leaving off coffee and using Postum did 
this, with no help from drugs, as’ I aban- 
doned the use of medicines when I began to 
use the food drink.” Name given by Postum 

_Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. : 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 

. interest. 
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one for the kindergarten and one for each 
two-grade group. They were under the 
supervision of Dr. Mutch of Ripon College, 
who had trained most of them for this spe- 
cial style of work, although there is nothing 
in the methods which could not be readily 
acquired by any experienced teacher. It 
may be said, however, that both the curric- 
ulum and the method are regarded as cssen- 
tial to the success of the school; and with- 
out a knowledge and experience of these it 
would probably be a losing venture to try 
to reproduce one of these schools independ- 
ently. But it has been demonstrated to be 
practicable. Year by year it has been im- 
proved. Scores of visitors have confessed 
their surprise at the reasonableness and 
effectiveness of it; and no one has suggested 
any reason why the plan should not become 
so general as to really solve a fundamental 
problem for the churches. 

Certainly the four hundred children who 
have spent two weeks this summer in these 
schools will never forget it, nor lose out of 
their lives the impression there made. They 
will practically all appear again next year 
for a like experience, advanced one grade. 
What ten years of that would do for a given 
child and a whole community would be an 
interesting speculation, 

It should be added that a tuition of one 
dollar per family is always charged, and 
other subscriptions are made sufficient to 
pay the teachers a small salary. Mr. 
Vaughn or some other determined spirit has 
to go after this and also after the children 
until the thing is established. Later there 
is no trouble in getting the children. Many 
communities in the state are wanting such 
schools and are willing to pay for them. 

Ww. J. M. 


An Explorer’s View of 


Missionaries 
One of the most famous modern travelers 
and explorers is Dr. Sven Hedin, whose 


account of his discoveries and adventures 
in Tibet made one of the most interesting 
and important volumes of 1910. Dr. Hedin 
has seen a good deal of the work of various 
missionaries, and he says, “Many of my 
dearest recollections of the long years I 
have spent in Asia are connected with the 
mission stations.’ He speaks in detail of 
some of his mission heroes and adds: 

“The more I get to know about the mis- 
sionaries the more I admire their quiet, 
unceasing and often thankless labors. All 
the Moravians I met in the western Hima- 
layas are educated to a very high standard 
and come out exceptionally well prepared 
for the work before them. Therefore it is 
always stimulating and highly instructive 
to tarry among them, and there is none 
among the Huropeans who can vie with these 
missionaries [the Moravians of Leh] in 
their knowledge of the Ladak people and 
their history. 

“Some young coxcombs, to whom nothing 
is sacred and whose upper stories are not 
nearly so well furnished as those of the mis- 
sionaries, think it good form to treat the lat- 
ter with contemptuous superiority, to find 
fault with them, sit in judgment on them and 
pass sentence on their work in the service of 
Christianity. Whatever may be the result 
of their thankless toil, an unselfish struggle 
for the sake of an honest conviction is al- 
ways worthy of admiration and in a time 
which abounds in opposing factors it seems 
a relief to meet occasionally men who are 
contending for the victory of light over the 
world.” 


Healing the soul tends toward healing the 
body.—Reuen Thomas. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
lieved by Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated tablets. No nar- 
10¢e. 
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MUFFINS 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour are simply delicious. Have 
you, tried them? 

Ask your Grocer for Franklin 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour. If he 
does not have it, write us giving 
his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

We will send you free our 


Franklin Cook Book, also the } 
Prize Receipt for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


60 acres land, 10 til- 
Ideal Farm for Summer Home. faye balance’ wood: 
land; heavy growth pine. House 7 rooms, pleasantly sit- 
uated, large fireplaces. Barn 25 x 30,3 hen houses, cow, 
pigs, poultry, brooders, etc. Plenty of fruit. Within one- 
hour zone of Boston. Three-fourths mile to church, 
store, electrics, etc. R.F.D. Price $3,000; terms rea- 
sonable. H. N. HIXON, West Medway, Mass. 


Traveling Bags 


Cowhide leather, hand- 
sewed edges, leather lined, 
English frame, protected 
corners, like illustration. 
Sizes 14,15,16,17 & 18 inches. 
When ordering ask of No.653. 


Choice at...” °. $4-50 


GILCHRIST Co 
Commonwealth Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 
(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Ames, Wa. P., Westport, Mass., repeated call 
to Laurel, Mont. Reconsiders and accepts. 
Deyo, Joun M., Yale Divinity School, to S. 

Britain, Ct. Accepts. 

GOODSELL, Dennis, Ceres, Cal., to Angel Camp. 
Accepts. 

KNIGHT, Cuas. L., Mer dian, OKl., to Alpha, 
Parker and Park. Accepts and will also 
take studies at Kingfisher College. 

HALL, Rop’y D., superintendenecy of Rosebud 
Indian Mission, 8. I), to secretaryship of 
Indian work in the International Y. M. C. A. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Leacu, WM. H., Alfred Wniversity and stated 
supply at Port Leyden, N. Y., to the pastor- 
ate. Accepts. 

Lockk, Ror’r J., Ottumwa, Io., to Piigrim, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, Gro. F., assoc. pastor, Greenwich 
(Presb.), New York City, N. Y., accepts call 
to Puritan, Brooklyn. 

Percy, .C. Liste, Demorest, Ga., to Charlton, 
Mass. Accepts. 


Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dys-pep-lets 
give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Increasing good feeling among the boarding students, 
careful oversight in the preparatory and buarding de- 
partments, responsibility for college order placed on 
members of the upper classes, and growing seriousness 
regarding religious matters are four characteristics of 
the last year. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
eountry. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
eapyore by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, [Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Joun B. Catyvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPuHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Crarencr C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
tor aid to I, kK. Emrich, Congregational [louse. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools {n Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.: C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BoarD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home Missionary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN'S SEAMAN’S Friend Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. E. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


.* 


Scuwap, EvtAs F., Kingfisher, Okl., to Enid. 
Accepts, 

Smitu, Cuirrorp H., Pittsford, Vt., to the 
superintendency of the Vermont Anti-Saloon 
League. Accepts. 

THOoMpson, C. G., recently of Yale Divinity 
School, to Chickasha, Okl. Accepts and is 
at work. 

WECKERLY, ABRAHAM P,, Minersville. I’a., to 
Guy's Mills. Accepts. 


Resignations 


Coats, Martin D., Carrier, Okl., to enter 
teaching in Oregon. 

La Bounty, Gro., Lawnview, Okl. 

Smiru, CriirrorD H., Pittsford, Vt., after 
nearly ten years’ service. 

WcCoDBRIDGE, RrcHarD G., Wallingford, Ct. 


Personals 


Gan, Tyurr E., Greenville, N. H., tendered a 
reception in honor of his closing pastorate 
and presented with $50 in gold. 

TALMADGE, Exniorr F., Wauregan, Ct., will 
serve temporarily as secretary of the Con- 
necticut Sunday School Association, though 
declining call to permanent office. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BIBLE Srupy Courses AND SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Ang. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WorkKERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24, 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-fire 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


KEEP—In Pacific Grove, Cal., July 27, of 
apoplexy, Josiah Keep, aged 62 years, for 
twenty-six years professor of natural science 
at Mills College, Cal. 

METCALF—In Brattleboro, Vt. Aug. 11, 
Abbie A., aged 66 years, widow of C. G. 
Metcalf, M.D., of Marlboro, Mass. 


GEORGE H. LANE 


George Homer Lane died, Aug. 25, 1911, of 
pneumonia at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Drew B. Hall, in Fairhaven, Mass. Born in 
Boston, July 7, 1834, his long church mem- 
bership of threescore years was. almost 
equally divided between the Old South Chureh 
of that city, which he served as deacon and 
as treasurer of the building committee under 
whose direction its present house of worship 
was erected, and the First Congregational 
Church in Braintree, Mass., whose activities 
had his zealous support and to whose inter- 
ests he was most loyal. The columns of his 
favorite religious weekly cannot tell the story 
of the varied career of this city merchant 
during the last half century; but they can 
with propriety record the passing to his re- 
ward of a Christian gentleman, modest in 
manner, diligent in business, generous in 
prosperity, uncomplainingin  everses, always 
self-sacrificing and devoted to his family and 
friends. 


The West African Mission of the Ameri- 
ean Board is only thirty years old. There 
has just come from the mission press a vol- 
ume of over 600 pages containing a vocab- 
ulary of the Umbundu language. Four 
hundred pages give Umbundu-English words, 
248 of English words with Umbundu equiv- 
alents. This rapid reduction of a native dia- 
lect, absolutely’ unknown and unwritten 
when the mission was founded, to written 
forms speaks marvels for the genius and 
perseverance of the missionaries. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoOarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForbIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer: John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing _and Bh cr Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and _Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. paring. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman's Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Trp AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenne, New York. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrery. Aids in ae churehes and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles B. Rope: Treasurer, 105 
Fast 22nd St.. New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. i 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries: Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Soctety (in- 
cluding former New, West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Seeretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 4 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D.D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. ; 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 3 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congrcegationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading. Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S$. S. & Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states-to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

“Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF" (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council. aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. Ii. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SeAMAN’S FRIEND Socrety, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secrétary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and Le fied mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MAassacHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Soctwry js a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

_ THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit. supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Best Pill 


dence also. 
dorsement. 


For 60 years we have had perfect 
confidence in Ayer’s Pills. We 


wish you to have this same confi- 
First of all, ask your doctor. 


He knows best. Then go ahead. p 


Obtain his en- 


Co., 
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Personalia 


The Madura Mission of the American 


Board sustained a serious loss in the recent: 


death of Mrs, Harriet A. Van Allen, wife of 
Dr. Frank Van Allen, head of the Albert 
Victor Memorial Hospital in. Madura City. 
She died of cholera, after an illness of only 
twenty-four hours. The disease in a malig- 
nant form had been epidemic, and she had 
been assisting her husband in fighting it. 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Allen have been twenty- 
three years in commission, with only two 
furloughs in America in that time. Dr Van 
Allen and three children—the latter at 
school in this country—survive her. 


Congregationalism in Scotland has had 
no more capable, devoted and lovable lay- 
man in its fellowship than John Leith, J. P., 
who died at Aberdeen the other Sunday, at 
the age of seventy-two. He was one of the 
two or three laymen honored with an elec- 
tion to the chairmanship of the Congrega- 
tional Union, while his activity in his own 
city and church conduced to the progress of 
many Christian interests. A strong sup- 
porter of temperance reform, he was one of 
the founders of the P. S. A. movement, in- 
deed anticipating years ago through his own 
Bible class for young men many of the dis- 
tinctive features of that movement. He was 
a successful merchant, and not a few Amer- 
icans have been made welcome in _ his 
charming home in Aberdeen. He was fond 
of the best literature and had a_ personal 
acquaintance with Gladstone, Ruskin, Dean 
Stanley and other eminent men, many of 
whom sent personal New Year’s messages to 
the young men of his Bible class. 


Julius Rosenwald of Chicago is one of the 
rich men of America who has come to re- 
gard his business as head of a $50,000,000 
corporation as a stepping-stone to his real 
lifework. In a recent interview he said: “I 
haye pledged a large part of my income—all 
of it, if it becomes necessary—and possibly 
part of my capital for the next five years 
toward building negro Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. This is going to be my 
lifework. I haye strong conviction of the 
negro ultimately attaining a lofty and high 
place in the scale of civilization. I believe 
that he surely deserves a fairer chance to 
a better environment, and I am going to do 
all I can to see that he gets it.’ When 
asked by a fellow-Jew whether he could not 
do his work just as well through some other 
agency, he replied, “If I had thought I could 
have done so, I would.” This testimony to 
the influence of the synagogue on his ideals 
is significant: “In searching my life I know 
of no one who has influenced me so much for 
good next to mother and wife as Dr. 
Hirsch.” 


We share in the mourning caused by the 
sudden death of Dr. John B. Deyins, editor 
and proprietor of the New York Observer, 
who crowded into his fifty-nve years of life 
an exceptional amount of varied and fruit- 
ful work. As we have met him from time 
to time, the dominant impression has been 
of a man of energy, alertness and absorp- 
tion in important tasks, yet never too busy 
to be civil and brotherly. As long ago as 
his student days in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he showed his journalistic abilities 
through his connection with the New York 
Tribune, and this news instinct never left 
him. Yet his pastorates over distinctively 
people’s churches in New York City showed 
also that he was able to preach and to apply 
the gospel. He held many offices in religious 
and philanthropic organizations and did his 
full share of the routine work connected 
with them. He had traveled round the 
world, and his book, “An Observer in the 
Philippines,’ was honored with a foreword 
from President Taft: A frequent visitor at 
Northfield, he has done much through his 
voice and pen to extend its influence; and 
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his work as manager of the New York 
Tribune fresh air fund was in itself suffi- 
cient to entitle him to long remembrance. 


It is sometimes thought that theological 
professors have a disproportionately long 
vacation, but not a few of them are almost 
as busy for a considerable portion of it as 
they are in term time. President Davis of 
Chicago Seminary has been putting in some 
strong and acceptable work at Northfield, 
and Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch has had 
the busiest kind of a summer, having spoken 
all the way from Sagamore Beach, Mass., to 
Fayette, Mo. One of his longest engage- 
ments called for fifteen addresses at Silver 
Bay and another for ten at a summer 
school of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. training 
school at Lake Geneva, Wis. All this came 
at the end of a busy year in the course of 
which Dr. Rauschenbusch had delivered 
some fifty lectures and formal addresses, 
besides keeping up his regular work at Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Few workers 
in the field of social Christianity are more 
eagerly sought. This last year he declined 
more than one hundred invitations to speak 
before representative audiences. Though he 
is identified with the Baptist body, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists and 
colleges and universities as well as churches 
are eager for his word of light on: social 
problems. He will publish in the autumn 
another book, to be entitled, “Christianizing 
the Social Order.”” It will carry his thought 
forward from the point where “Christianity 
and the Social Crisis’ left it. 


A Chance for the 
Phonograph 


If a man in quest of material for an 
American educational exhibit were to sail 
out of San Francisco Bay with a phonograph 
recorder, he would come up on the other side 
at Sandy Hook with a polyglot collection of 
records that would give the people of the 
United States a new conception of their part 
in the world’s advance toward light. His 
audience- might hear a spelling-class recite in 
the tuneful Hawaiian tongue’ or listen to 
Moros, Tagalogs and Igorrotes reading from 
the same “McGuffey’s Reader.” A change 
of records might bring the sound of little 
Japanese reciting geography, or of Chinese 
repeating the multiplication table in a dozen 
dialects. Another record would tell in quaint 
Siamese the difference between a transitive 
and an intransitive, verb, or conjugate the 
verb “to be’ in any one of the languages of 
India. One might hear a professor from 
Pennsylvania lecturing on anatomy to a 
class of young men in the ancient kingdom 
of Darius; or a young woman from Massa- 
chusetts explaining the mysteries of an 
eclipse to a group of girls in Constantinople ; 
or a Princeton man telling in Arabic the re- 
lation between a major and a minor premise. 
And, when the audience had listened to all 
this and to “My Country, ’tis of Thee” in 
Eskimo and in Spanish, the exhibit of Amer- 
ican, teaching would have only begun.— 
Bdgar Allen Forbes, in The Land of the 
White Helmet. 
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AGENTS 


STOP—LOOK—MAKE MONEY 
EASY, QUICK, SURE. 


Every Home Needs. How They Do Sell. 
Don’t wait; dun’t let others beat you to it. Make more 
money in aday than you would in a week! Experience 


unnecessary. 

MA KING MONEY ) J. H. Barrett, Ark., ordered 
" 1, then 12, then 25 (profit 

#114); W. K. Shultz, Pa., ‘Sold 4 and back home at 

12 o’clock.” A READY SELLER. 


Demonstrate and Take Orders. Two Sales 
a Day is 36 Dollars a Week PROFIT. 


Amos Clark, Tenn., ordered 2, then 12, then 12 (profit 

Ric) raat Jejed A Peavy, N.C., ** Been out two days. sold 12; 
(profit $36). C.O. Garrett, O., ‘Showed the Easy Way 
to 7 families, sold 6.” E, M. Phillips, Tenn., ordered 1, 
then 12; ordered 100 since (figure his profit). 


What Easy Way Is Doing for Women. 


“Clothes on the stove Washing Themselves while I 
was washing the dishes; easiest and quickest wash I’ve 
done for many a day.”’—Mrs. M. A. Brooke, 8S. D. ‘* My 
wife washed a big half-day’s wash in 25 minutes.”—J.N. 
Crater, N. C. ‘‘ Did a week’s dirty washing in 30 minutes 
without feeling tired or worried.”— Mrs. Cora J. Brown, 
Ky. “Did a family washing in about 40 minutes; they 
were all surprised.”—J. F. Falls, N.Y. ** Washed from 
fine laces to greasy overalls without rubbing.”—Norbert 
Boucher, Mass. ‘* Washed 2 bed quilts this morning; had 
them on the line in 30 minutes.”—Thomas Metzler, Ill. 


THERE KS A REASON with your two hands 

you can only wash 
one garment or part of a garment ata time; the Easy 
Way washes a number; under the shield at the bottom 
is a small compartment where steam is made continu- 
ously. Dirt is dissolved and loosened In all Garments 
At One Time by the steam and boiling hot suds: dirt 
drops to the bottony or comes off in the rinse. Nota 
clumsy washing machine; no cogs, wheels, or rubbing 
boards. 


WASHES LACE CURTAINS; STERILIZES CLOTHES 
H ow EASY-=-22" on stove over hot fire; add water, 

then clothes. In a few minutes first 
batch is done. Next batch same way.same water. No 
injury to clothes. NO CHEMICALS—USE GOOD SOAP. 
Cyeans woolens, flannels, blankets, greasy overalls, col- 
ored clothes as well as white clothes, laces. etc. SAVES 
TIME, LABOR, MONEY. All metal, light in weight — 
12 pounds; stropg,durable; easy used, cleaned, handled, 
USE and SELL THE ALWAYS READY EASY WAY 
Price is low. only $6. Notsold instores. ORDER ONE 
FOR YOUR OWN USE. Send for FREE SAMPLE 
oifer; special agency proposition, etc. COSTS NOTH- 
ING TO INVESTIGATE. Send name and address any- 
way for full description. Write today. 


HARRISON MFG, CO,, 1838 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio,U.S.A. 


HALLOWED ev ino 


NEW and OLD 
$25. per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per copy by mail, 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Way of Prayer 


By JOHN EDGAR MC FADYEN 


“© little book for the quiet hour, to stimulate to the life 
of prayer. . . . Printed in a neat and attractive form, it is 
a pleasing and inexpensive gift that will be really helpful 
to the reader.’”’—The Christzan Intelligencer. 


50 Cents Net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So..Wabash Ave., Chicaco 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 . Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduclary Capmeitier 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


Special attention is called to the following select list of 


Recent ‘Religious Books 


THE HEART OF THE MASTER. By Wil- 
liam Burnett Wright. 
An attempt to illumine some of the prob- 
lems in the New Testament. $1.25 net. 


SOULS IN ACTION: ‘The Crucible of the 
New Life. By Harold Begbie. 
Studies in militant Christianity 

with 

particularly those in which a gradual change 
of heart leuds to regeneration. $1.25 net. 


HEAVENLY VISIONS. By Charles Brown. 

The author gives a series of expositions 
remarkable for their sanity and insight on 
the Book of Revelations. They are based on 
modern knowledge and throw a clear light 
on much of the obscurity. $1.00 net. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. By Borden 


Parker Bowne. 

Chapters on The Supremacy of Christ, 
Righteousness as the WBWssence of Religion, 
$1.50 net. 


The Law of Successful Living, etc. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN MIND. 
By Samuel McComb. 
Discussions of the latest tendencies in 
modern religious life and thought. $1.50 net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE. Ed- 
ited by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. 
Aims to arrange the narratives of the Old 
Testament so that they appear as a connected 
whole. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


‘LIFE AND THE IDEAL. By J. Brierley, 
author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” 


dealing 


ete. 

“Mr. Brierley’s books are always welcome, 
but this, his latest, has characteristics of 
brightness, perception, strength, and crisp- 
ness in argument and diction entirely his 
own. 

“By far the best of Brierley’s works.” 

$1.25. 


ESSAYS IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 
Published as a testimonial to Charles 
Augustus Briggs on the completion of his 
seventieth year, by a few of his pupils, col- 
leagues and friends. 2.50 net. 


REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir 

Lodge. 

Deals with the subject of incarnation, and 
presents suggestions for the effective treat- 
ing of the Old Testament in the light of the 
doctrine of evolution. $1.25 net. 


SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. By Wil- 
liam M. Magregor. 
A compilation of sermons delivered by a 
noted Edinburgh preacher, $1.75 net. 


RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. By G. 
Lowes Dicxinson. 
Four essays on Faith and Knowledge, Op- 
timism and Immortality, Euthanasia and Is 
Immortality Desirable? 75 cts. net. 


MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By J. M. Thompson. 

A critical examination of the miracle sto- 
ries, an attempt to define belief in miracles 
and an estimate of some of the theological 
results of its rejection. 00 net. 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY. By J. H. 
Jowett, pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. 

The sermons form a connected series of 
meditations on fellowship in the sufferings 
of Christ, the volume Hiking its name from 
the first sermon of the series, 50 cts. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. By 
ne one er ape 
eollection of sermons attempting to show 
how the high faith and teaching of the Old 
Testament traveled forward, to meet the 
truth proclaimed by Christ and his apostles. 
$1.75 net. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN RELI- 

GION. By George Hodges. 

A practical guide for parents, guardians. 
Sunday school teachers, clergymen and all 
interested in the moral welfare of youth. 

$1.50 net. 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

By Charles Foster Kent. 

The significant fact that the teacher and 
student should know in order to understand 
and appreciate Biblical geography, history 
and literature. With maps. $1.50 net. 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT. By Ephraim 

Emerton. 

The statement of a Unitarian layman re- 
garding the view of present-day Unitarians 
on the most Important subjects of Christian 
speculiution. $1.50 net. 


Oliver 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


various types of religious experiences, 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH AND OTHER 
SERMONS. By Percy C. Ainsworth. 
This is a book which must inevitably find 

its way into the hands of every preacher, and 

multitudes who are not preachers will find 
in it the help that they need. “Every page 
and almost every sentence is striking. t is 
above all forthright, simple and thrusting. 
It is truly a golden book.” $1.25 net. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST IN THE FAITII 
OF TODAY. By William Alexander Grist. 
This is more than a Life of Christ. It is 

aun examination in the light of modern 

thought of Christ’s place at the center of 
faith. While the author is evangelical and 
conseryative in the best sense of these words, 
he writes from a mind thoroughly familiar 
with all that has been said in recent years 
in critical circles, and from a heart inspired 
by his theme. It is a rare and most unusual 
combination of devotional sympathy and in- 
sight with scholarly acumen and _ culture, 
written in a style of singular lucidity and 
graphic power. $2.50 net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. 
James Moffatt, B. D., D. D. 

The latest volume in the International 

Theological Library. $2.50 net. 


THE CONTAGION OF CHARACTER: Stud- 
ies in Culture and Success. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D. D. 

A companion volume to the author’s very 
popular “Investment of Influence.” As a 
writer “Dr. Hillis is eloquent and fascinat- 
ing. His pages sparkle with sentences which 
one longs to quote. His paragraphs are 
teeming with metaphors and allusions, but 
there is not one that does not have the true 
ring.” $1.20 net. 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. By J. H. 

Jowett, D. D. 

“On every side we hear the lament that the 
church is without power, and men feel that 
if her forces could but be utilized to their 
full the world would receive a mighty up- 
lift. The possibilities of the church, if all 
its powers were put in- motion, are here most 
wonderfully portrayed. This book should in- 
spire every Christian with new hope and 
increased zeal.” $1.25 net. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND TRADITIONAL 
FAITH. By George Preston Mains, D. D. 
“An attempt to assist the timid or troubled 

heirs of a traditional faith to an appreciation 

and to an appropriation of that which mod- 
ern thought offers for their inspiration and 
permanent enrichment.” $1.50 net. 


ST. PAUL, THE ORATOR. By Maurice 
Jones, B. D. 
A critical, historical and explanatory com- 
mentary on the speeches of St. Paul. 
$1.50 net. 


IN THE CLOUDY AND DARK DAY. By 

Rev. George H. Knight. 

“In this his latest book Rev. G. H. Knight 
appears as a minister of comfort. There are 
twenty chapters, and all are concerned with 
the opening up of God’s messages of peace 
to the weary, the sorrow laden, the troubled 
and the tried. There are many beautifully 
tender passages in the chapters.” $1.25 net. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
MODERN SOCIETY. By W. J. Tucker. 
Deals authoritatively with the vital prob- 

lems of modern religion. 50 cts. net. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF RELIGION. By §8. 

N. Patten. 

Attempts to show the significance of recent 
economic study in the solution of the broader 
problems of life, religion and philosophy. 

$1.25 net. 


CHRIST’S SOCIAL REMEDIES. By Harry 

Earl Montgomery. 

The author finds the solution of present- 
day social and industrial problems, not in the 
teachings of the economic and philosophical 
schools, but in the life and teachings of 


Christ. $1.50 net. 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW. By Jo- 
seph Henry Crooker. 

Some of the topics treated are: The Sci- 
entific Spirit, he Educational Method, 
Democracy in the Church, An End to Waste 
and Deficit, Fewer Churches and More Re- 
ligion, Less Machinery but More Holiness. 

$1.00 net. 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. By nw. Hi. 
Freemantle, D. D. 
A book for those who wish to know what 
the most advanced believers in Christianity 


really think. 75 cts. net. 


: 


THE COMMUNION OF PRAYER. Edited 
by William Boyd Carpenter, D. D. 


A compilation of personal and family 
prayers for all occasions, and eulled from 
many sources. $1.00 net. 


THE DIVINE REASON OF THE CROSS. 
By Henry C. Mabie, D. D. 
A study of the atonement as the rationale 
of our universe. $1.00 net. 


KNOWING THE SCRIPTURE: The Elab- 
oration of Fifty Rules and Methods of 
Fundamental Importance in the Studies of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Arthur T, Pier- 
son, D. D. 


This book is the result of half a century 
of Bible study. It will be found instruetive 
in all three departments: Homiletics, Herme- 
neutic and Apologetic. $1.50 net. 


CAN THE WORLD BE WON FOR CHRIST? . 
By Rev. Norman Maelean. 


This book is the literary result of the inspi- 
ration received from the World Missionary 
Conference held at Edinburgh, a gathering 
which tbe Archbishop of Canterbury A 
nated as “an assembly without parallel in 
the history of this or any other land.” The 
matters here discussed are those which are 
vital to the further progress of aU eke 

.00 net. 


THE WORK OF CHRIST. By Principal P. 


T. Forsyth, D. D 


This new volume by Principal Forsyth is a 
further valuable contribution to the tradi- 
tional view of the doctrine of the atonement. 
The chapters are as follows: I. The Differ- 
ence between God’s Sacrifice and Man’s; 
II. The Great Moving Work is to Reconcile; 
III. Reconciliation, Philosophie and Christian ; 
IV. Reconciliation and Atonement; V. The 
Cross the Great Confessional; VI. The 
Judgment Cross, the Triumphant Cross, the 
Creative Cross. $1.50 net. 


NON-CHURCH-GOING: Its Reasons and 
Remedies. By W. Forbes Gray (Editor). 


Never before have the opinions of such a 
galaxy of prominent men on this subject 
been presented in one yolume, discussing the 
subject from nearly every possible angle. 

F $1.00. net. 


THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES. By Mal- 


colm James McLeod, D. D. 


The author, so well and widely known 
through his large ministry in Southern Call- 
fornia, now transferred to New York City, 
adds this new volume of sermonic essays to 
his earlier popular volumes. Few authors 
or preachers have so happy a faculty of prac- 
tical illustration or so thorough a grip on 
his readers’ attention. : $1.25 net. 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. By William Wat- 
son, M. A. E 


Mr. Watson is a vigorous, sympathetic, 
practical writer on matters that are of the 
first interest to young men. He here dis- 
cusses fully, with wisdom and insight, and 
in a thoroughly interesting way, such topics 
as friendship, books, temptations and amuse- 
ments. 5 cts. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS: A New Vol- 
ume. By G. H. Morrison. 


The annual volume of sermons by Mr. 
Morrison has come to be awaited eagerly a 
that goodly company who have derived suc 
refreshment and profit from this author’s 
“Flood Tide,” “Sunrise,” “Unlighted Luster,” 
ete. $1.35 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY AND THE 
MODERN PERPLEXITY. Essays, Con- 
structive and Critical, towards the Solution 
of Some Current Theological Problems. By 
A. E. Garvie, M. A., D. D. 


This volume of essays deals with the vary- 
ing phases of theological thought today. It 
shows that while a theological restatement 
of many Christian doctrines is necessa in 
order to meet the intellectual demands of the 
age, yet some of the restatements propose to 
sacrifice what is essential to Christian faith. 


. 


| Throughout the book runs the conviction that 


a liberal evangelicalism can both meet the 
needs of the soul and answer the questions 
of the mind. .00 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. By Horace Emory Warner, D. D. 
(Introduction by J. R. Mott, D. D.) 

A contribution to the scientific vag of 
Christian experience and character. lus- 
trated by many original colored oe pane. 
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A Men and Religion Number 


September 23, 1g1!. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World will issue, Sept. 23, another of its special 
numbers, which in quantity and quality of material will compare with the Bible Number and the 
World in Boston Number, published earlier in the year, of which many extra copies were sold 
and upon which much favorable comment was passed. This coming number is timed to coincide 
with the opening of the great, nation-wide Men and Religion campaign, which during the next 
eight months will be the largest, single, outstanding religious movement in North America, em- 
bracing as it does special series of meetings in over seventy cities of the United States and 
Canada. The issue which has been prepared will furnish an abundance of suggestion and infor- 
mation and inspiration for the campaign, which is to engage the best lay talent of the country. 


WHY A MOVEMENT FOR MEN’S RELIGION? 
By EX-PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. TUCKER 


WILL IT SUCCEED? 


THE GOSPEL OF GALILEE IN THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 


| 

| 

Ww 
Leading organizer of the movement | 

| W. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH | 


Special Features 


Dartmouth College 
By FRED B. SMITH | 


HAT MEN LIKE 


| WHAT THE MOVEMENT OUGHT TO MEAN TO THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


By. REV. C. W. GILKEY 
Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 


By REV. WILLIS H. BUTLER 


Northampton, Mass. 


HAT MAKES RELIGION WORTH WHILE TO MEN? 
ANSWERS TO A PRIZE CONTEST 


Comment of the Leaders of the Nation 


Estimates of the need and the probable success of the campaign obtained at first hand by 
representatives of The Congregationalist and Christian World from men prominent in 


public life. 


The number will be generously illustrated with pictures of the leaders in various parts of the 
country, and of the men who are to do the brunt of the campaigning, and a map showing in 
detail the progress of the campaign from city to city. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Gordon School, Boston, Massachusetts 


This well-known school, now under the care of The Newton Theological Institution, offers to Christian 
young men and women, free of charge, a two years’ training for Christian work. An able faculty; eleven 


professors. Fall term opens Oct.11. Address 


Rev. N, R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston, Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A College Preparatory School for girls. 
17 milesfrom Boston. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Mass. 
43 St. James St., Roxbury. A city school with country 
advantages. 
MRs, ELISABETH MATH EWS-RIOHARD-) 
son, A.B. » Principals. 
Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all 
the advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic field. 
Write for catalogue. H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


SCHOLARSHIP For any girl desiring to prepare for 
« Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England, The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


Gymnasium. Co-educational. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. Hi. High elevation in the New 
Hampshire Mountains. Experienced instructors. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Manualtraining. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Endowment permits cost of $200. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


‘ MARYLAND 


| What Shall We Do With Our Daughters? This ques- 
tion answered fully and clearly in the illustrated book of 
\National Park Seminary 


Send postal card request for a copy. 
Box R, Forest Glen, Md, Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


30° Miles from Boston 
For Young Women. Norton, Mass. 
77th year. Large endowment permits moderate term 
Certificatesto College. Advanced courses to high schoo 
graduates and others. Artand Music. Ample grounds 


oe Panes Gymnasium, All sports. Catalogue 
| and views. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


pecomumanas teachers to colleges, public and private 
| schools, 
| Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Open on Equal Terms to Students of All Christian Bodies. 
Seventy-sixth Year begins September 27, 1911. 
At the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. 
For Catalogue, address the Registrar, 
The Rey. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D.D., 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELICIOUS PEDACOCY 
Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 


Siplorae Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of chureh, Sunday school and 
mission work, 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 
Demand for graduates greater than supply. 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 


/ University methods of cialization 
with practical training for the min- 


Wheaton Seminary 


istry. Large faculty and brary. 


THEOLOGICAL 


| Graduate fellowships, both foret; 
and resident. Open to college gradu: / 
ates of all denominations, 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn.- 


CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE: DIVINITY SCHOOL 


| Research and Training in Four Departments: 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency | 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(8) Religious Education, 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 
address 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue 
Yale Divinity School, ‘New Haven, Ot, 


Educational 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Pa. 
Wetrain from the ground up, endeavor. 
ing to secure the highest order of effici 
ency, physical, mental, moral. Habits 


OUR of order and obedience are formed. 
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efficiency. TT, President 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 


POMONA COLLEGE es 
Co-educational. 
Character—Scholarship—Health. 
A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 
College. ‘ 


THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or individuals. Address The Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


offers varied courses for college men; 
trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 
gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 
maintains close relationships with our 
churches of the Middle West. 

O, S. Davis, President 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered’ by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT-PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


| ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An open door of opportunity to men and Women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexcelled. Self-support 
possible. Bible chief text-book. Teaching positive, 
practical, construetive. Home-study courses for busy 
pastors. Address E. LYMAN HOOD, President. 


ME FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EvernrT O. Fisk & Co. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Made to Measure 


Fall Fashions Are 
Very Beautiful 


“The prettiest in years,” “the most be- 
coming fashions in a generation,” “so 
very, very new’—this is the story of the 
fascinating, charming styles for Fall. 


Never have you seen more becoming 
garments than the new “NATIONAL” 
coats, never were designed more grace- 
giving, fascinating dresses and waists 
than your ‘‘NaTIONAL” Style Book 
Shows. And of hats, Paris has sent us 
designs of unusual beauty. 


Therefore, to know all these new styles, to see 
what is to be worn in New York, this alone is 
sufficient reason why you should, right now, send 
for your own free copy of the ‘‘ Natrona” 
Style Book. 


But add to all this interest in the new and 
beautiful styles, add to this delight the saving 
““NATIONAL” prices offer, and it becomes a 
matter of your own great personal advantage 
that you send for your “ Nationa” Style Book. 


Just say, Send me My “Narionav’’ Style 
Book, Free. It will be sent you gladly by re- 
turn mail. 


Your ‘* NATIONAL’’ Style Book Shows 


Jewelry, 35c to $55 Dresses, $10 to $30 
Gloves, 50c to $3.98 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 
Waists, 98c to $10 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 and all other apparel. 


Tailored 
Suits 


$15 to $40 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut and 
made to order, and we guarantee each suit to fit 
perfectly and to be satisfactory in every way, or 
we will cheerfully refund your money. 


The ‘*NATIONAL”’ Policy 


We prepay postage and express charges 
on all our goods to any part of the world. 

You may return any ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
garment not satisfactory to you and we 
will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state 
whether you desire samples of materials used for 
“ NatTIonaL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for 
—and they are well worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


201 West 24th Street, New York City 


THE FIRST GUN 


The American Board lays before the leaders the new plans for the fall 
educational campaign. This autumn is set apart in the Bible School for foreign 
missionary education and giving by official agreement with the Seven Societies 
and urged by the Apportionment Commission. Full details are being mailed 
this week to every Sunday School Superintendent in the Year-Book. 


IN THE BIBLE SCHOOL 


To Superintendents and Teachers: The new suggestions include— 
1. A Missionary Order of Service, used officially in the “ Pilgrim Teacher” and “ Quarterly.” 


2. Five-Missionary-Minutes-a-Sunday. Brief exercises, novel yet vital; including stories, 
blackboard exercises, guessing contests, etc., based on 


3. “India Awakening,” by Sherwood Eddy. The new text-book for study. A book full of 
incident, local color, and spiritual challenge, to be studied by adult classes, and to be 
read by teachers. 


4. Enthusiastic Missionary Offerings for “Your Own Work Asroap,” to count on your 
Apportionment; to be raised in a period of Sundays; each class subscribing its 
share; the Board presenting Centennial Medals to every interested pupil. 


“Station Plan” shareholders will continue their loyal support. New gifts will go 
toward the work in India, described in the text-book. ~ 


Young People’s Work and Mid-Week Services 


The new text-book, “ India Awakening,” described above, and written by one of our 
American Board missionaries, is the subject for study this fall. our new PROGRAMS 
on India have been prepared, based on this text-book and “ The Story of the American Board.” 
Use them as a month’s series in the prayer meeting or once a month through the autumn. 
Your STUDY CLASS should be started this month. Where a study class is impossible 
start a READING CIRCLE—‘A Chapter a Week.” 


THESE TWO BOOKS ARE URGED FOR STUDY IN EVERY PRAYER MEETING 


AND BY PASTORS, LEADERS, COMMITTEEMEN, AND TEACHERS 


1. “India Awakening,” by Sherwood Eddy. (Paper, 35c.; cloth, 50c., postage 8c.) 


2. “ The Story of the American Board,” by William E. Strong. (83 cuts, 525 pages: 
paper edition without maps, 50c., postage 12c.) Together they are a mine of information, 
incident, and material for all leaders. Both books sent, postpaid, with other sample 


leaflets for $1. 
THE YEAR CLOSES WITHOUT A DEFICIT 


We have held the proof of this page to insert the outcome, knowing that thousands 
of friends will eagerly watch for the first word of news. The response to the appeal 
in July has been most generous. Thousands of gifts were sent in. by friends, saving 
the Board from a threatened deficit. It is now certain that the danger has been met 
and that the year closes with a small surplus. 


Tue AMERICAN Boarp, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The One Point Mere 


HE crucial question in certain great fields of human life today, where 
selfishness and discord are only too evident, is the extent to which 
contending parties are ready to enter into negotiations, not on the 
basis of how much each can wrest from the other, but of how much 
each in the service of splendid ideals and in the interests of the 
whole human family is ready to concede to the other. Hardly any 

one dares or cares to lift his voice today to deplore the movement toward peace 
among nations. Its attainment is one of the magnificent tasks committed to this 
generation. If arbitration is to mean anything, it must be reasonably inclusive. 
For a nation to take the ground that it will arbitrate certain kinds of issues, most 
of them usually non-provocative, but that it will reserve other questions supposed 
to affect directly or indirectly the national honor, is to handicap at the start the 
best method ever devised for ultimately putting an end to war and for lifting from 
the backs of the people the burden of militarism. The one point more is the point 
that counts. 

Concessions in the industrial world also—are they possible and desirable? By 
all means. Harm and disaster come from loud proclamation of the fact that there 
are certain points which never can be yielded. ‘The history of industrial strife has 
been marked by a constant series of concessions on both sides.. Employers who had 
said that they would never have anything to do with the principle of collected 
bargaining are today receiving and treating with official representatives of labor; 
employés who had sworn that they would starve before they would concede this 


or that point to capital have changed their minds and reversed their actions. And the* 


one hope that a way honorable to both parties will open in due time lies in the 
fact that a large and increasing number in both ranks are realizing that hard and 
fast presuppositions, dogmatic assertion of rights and intentions, do but add fuel to 
the fire. 

Christians are giving more serious thought than ever to the task of making 
their essential unity more manifest to the world; but the denomination which ex- 
pects to give up nothing will have little influential part in shaping the final out- 
come. To deplore divisions and at the same time take the ground that all, the 
principles of faith and methods of administration which divide Christians are for- 
ever sacred and never to be changed in a single iota is to play with the great and 
pressing question of Christian unity. In view of the fact that tenets particularly 
associated with certain bodies are looked upon as matters of indifference by the 
great majority of Christians throughout the world, it cannot be right for those 
bodies at the outset of the discussion to assume them to be inflexible. Beware of 
ultimatums not based on ultimate and unchanging truths. 

All this is said not in the interests of flabbiness of faith. The world respects 
men, and bodies of men, churches, and nations with positive convictions; but it pays 
a man now and then to take fresh stock of his essential beliefs; to ask himself not 
only what they are, but in what spirit he holds them; to remember that men who 
differ from him may have consciences, too. Those who really want to bring about 
righteous reforms in church and state must sometimes, for the sake of great ends to be 
gained, yield the one point more. This is the method employed by those who gov- 
ern their households wisely. This is what Jesus meant when he bade his disciples 
go the second mile. This is what Christianity, when thoroughly seated in the heart, 
asks men to do and helps men to do. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 11 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cotton Mills Reopen 


Cotton mills in New England, employing sixty-five thousand 
operatives, reopen after summer curtailment. 


Crop Report 

The government crop report shows conditions Sept. 1 less favor- 
able than the last five years’ average, corn being 15 per cent. less 
and wheat 10 per cent. less. Reports of cotton ginning show one 
of the largest and probably the most profitable cotton crop in recent 
years. 


Senator Bailey to Retire 


Joseph Bailey of Texas announces that he will not be a candi- 
date for re-election to the United States Senate. 


Maine State Campaign Ends 


Maine’s state campaign over constitutional prohibition closes 
with both sides claiming victory. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Floods in China 


Thousands of Chinese have lost their lives in floods along seven 
hundred miles of the Yangtze River. The property loss, including 
crops, has been very heavy, and as a result famine conditions pre- 
vail, especially in Hunan province. 


Chinese Uprisings 

Revolutionary uprisings are taking place in various provinces of 
China, notably in that of Szechuan. The safety of foreigners threat- 
ened. American, German and British warships are commissioned 
to prevent bloodshed, if possible. 


Swims English Channel 


William T. Burgess, a native of England, swims the English 
Channel in twenty-two and one-half hours. Only Captain Webb, in 
1875, previously succeeded among many attempts to swim it. 


Moroccan Uncertainty Continues 

Strained relations between France and Germany over Morocco 
continue. Germany names conditions for settlement that would 
give her much advantage. Fear of war is lessening. 


Missionary Murdered 


News comes of the murder by natives in British Guiana of Rev. . 
O. BE. Davis, an American Adventist missionary. 


Death Roll 
Leopold Flameng, noted French engraver. 


Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, Irish novelist; author of “The Masquerader.”’ Dr. 
Thomas Dwight, one of the most distinguished anatomists in the 
United States, successor to Oliver Wendell Holmes in Parkman 
professorship at Harvard and a leading Catholic layman.——francis 
Andrew March, professor emeritus of comparative philology and 
English literature at Lafayette College. 


Comment on Current Events 


What the Average Man Can Do 


The fruitage of summer rest is now becoming apparent in 
carefully planned programs for the coming season. Evidently 
pastors and other leaders in different departments of church 
work have not spent all their summer days in idleness, for the 
printed announcements and messages that are reaching this 
office show the long and deliberate look ahead, and in some 
cases forecast both the religious and social work of the church 
on a minute scale up to next summer? We are glad to see this 
disposition to define the aims of endeavor and to plan sys- 
tematically to attain them. MHere are the objectives of one 
church, as stated on its calendar, during these early autumnal 
weeks: “Regular church attendance; strong, inspiring mid- 
week service; active Bible school work; strong and persistent 
campaign for church membership, especially among men.” May 
the churches generally respond to these pastoral incitements 
and let the average man or woman in the pews keep in mind 
four simple things which may be done, and which if done by 
any considerable proportion of the membership will mean a 
good year for any church. First, one can be there regularly; 
second, he can maintain the cheerful, hopeful spirit; third, he 
ean take hold and help; fourth—and the most important of all 
—he can pray regularly and earnestly for his church, as the 
truly Christian man prays for any object in which he believes 
and which he loves. 


x ad 


Organized Christianity and Industrial Unrest 

Some readers may think that our Pnglish correspondent, 
whose comments on the recent strike in Great Britain appear 
elsewhere in this issue, is unduly caustic in his criticism of 
the churches. Yet in thus placing upon them a considerable 
measure of responsibility for the disturbed industrial condi- 
tion, which is by no means wholly calm across the ocean any 
more than it is in America, our correspondent is but reflecting 
the judgment of the British religious papers, and of many 
prominent Christian leaders. The recent uprising made them 
suddenly and keenly aware of the vast possibilities of warfare, 
amounting almost to a setback for civilization, that lurk in the 
present situation. The comparatively small wage which recent 
events have shown is the portion of thousands of day laborers 
of both sexes in Great Britain touches the Christian heart and 
makes the Christian conscience uneasy. Says Dr. IF. B. Meyer, 
Speaking as a representative of the Free Church Council: 
“How is it possible for a man to bring up a family on twenty 
shillings a week? Is it not a scandal that these Bermondsey 
girls should receive only five shillings and seven shillings a 


week? We ought to have represented the case of such suffer- 
ers to the Christian conscience. We could do this without wild 
and tearing words, and without taking sides.” In a similar 
vein speaks that veteran Baptist, Dr. John Clifford, who be- 
lieves that recent events are a warning against the forgetful- 
ness of the brotherhood of man, and of the fact that we cannot 
expect to educate our working people without having them 
become more eager for happier conditions of life. Indeed, 
numberless sermons throughout England and Scotland, with- 
out justifying the strikers in their sudden and unreasonable 
actions, have emphasized the challenge to the churches to make 
the religion which they preach a controlling power in all our 
complex, modern, human relationships. 


»* 


Mr. Roosevelt Attacks the Treaties : . 


The two great and good men whose destinies and that of 
the republic have been most vitally related in recent years 
heartily agree that permanent peace among nations ought to 
be established. But when it comes to methods, they positively 
disagree. Roosevelt, the strenuous, wants to be free to fight 
for peace upon our own terms; Taft, the judicial, would at 
once bring nearer the end of war by binding ourselves with 
other nations to settle international disputes in a court of arbi- 
tration. One clings to traditions and distrusts of the past, 
albeit with fine patriotism; the other presses toward the near 
goal with faith and vision and with no less love and loyalty 
for his country. Mr. Roosevelt, upon several occasions, has” 
expressed his disapproval of the pending arbitration treaties 
that President Taft has negotiated with England and France. 
His latest arguments upon the subject appear in the current 
number of the Outlook. He refers harshly and with unbecom- 
ing personal insinuations to the treaties, applying to them 
such terms as “hypocrisy,” “false pretense’ and “a wicked 
thing.” Of one important provision he declares, “Merely to 
speak of it as silly comes far short of saying what should be 
said.” The substance of his argument we print elsewhere. It 
is interesting to note that the Owtlook takes its editorial posi- 


tion with President Taft, in support of the treaties and against 
its distinguished contributing editor. 


a 
The President Explains - 
President Taft delivered an able and convineing speech at 
the Connecticut state fair in Hartford, devoting most of his 


time to the arbitration treaties. He showed how every objection 
raised against them had been anticipated and met in the defi- 
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mite provisions of the treaties. The President explained, as 
he has explained before, that the terms of the treaties clearly 
exclude from arbitration the tariff, immigration and other 
subjects of domestic law within the discretion of the country 
making them, unless affected by a treaty in which they are 
mentioned. The subjects to be arbitrated are those to which 
may be applied the principles of international law. Provision 
for a year’s delay, if requested by either party, should prevent 
hasty action. The organization of the joint high commission 
proposed is to be determined by agreement. It is specified that 
three commissioners may be appointed from each of the two 
countries involved. Reference to foreigners alone is simply 
permissible. 


* 


The Wisdom of the Treaties 


The care and caution and statesmanship employed in draft 
ing the treaties is apparent in the thorough judicial analysis 
of their provisions by the President. He seems to make clear 
the fact that the Senate is within its constitutional rights in 
providing for the reference of disputes to the proposed joint 
high commission under the treaties, and that no just cause of 
ours is likely to suffer by reason of them. While meeting and 
answering every argument made by Mr. Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent makes no direct allusion to his former chief. His speech 
is strong, dignified and convincing. It shows plainly that in 
several instances Mr. Roosevelt argues from false premises 
and that his arguments were not well considered. We believe 
that President Taft is right, that the proposed treaties are an 
advance toward the realization of the highest Christian ideals 
that they would promote the cause of world peace and that 
we would thereby lose nothing that we now rightfully enjoy. 


# 

Six Candidates 

Karly as it is, there are already six men who have made 
it known that they would like to be nominated for President 
next year. President Taft’s campaign begins with the long 
speechmaking tour through the West, upon which he is just 
starting. He seeks support upon the record of what his ad- 
ministration has accomplished, what it is now trying to accom- 
plish and what it will try to accomplish in the immediate 
future. He is advocating scientific tariff reduction, monetary 
reform, arbitration, conservation and other reforms. Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin is the only other Republican now in 
the field. He represents the extreme radical wing of Repub- 


i lican insurgency, demanding first of all the defeat of President 
Taft and then a slashing cut in the tariff, rigorous rule over 


corporations, the initiative, referendum and recall. The Demo- 
crats have not drawn lines very clearly, except to promise 
more of free popular government and lower cost of living than 
can be expected from the Republicans. Most in the public eye 
and stirring most Democratic enthusiasm today is Gov. Wood- 
row Wilson of New Jersey. He has placed himself among the 
progressives of his party. Another progressive aspirant is 
Joseph Folk, former reform governor of Missouri. The party 
leaders and bosses ignore him, but he is strong in some parts 
Governor Harmon of Ohio:is of the more con- 
servative Cleveland type. His candidacy is getting under way 


rather slowly. Speaker Champ Clark says, “Barkis is willing.” 


xd 


A World-Wide Call to Methodism 


The Methodists need no big demonstration of forces to 
prove themselves one of the powerful religious forces of the 
world. However, when the Fourth Hcumenical Conference of 
Methodism assembles at Toronto next month, with its 500 dis- 
tinguished delegates, North America will doubtless experience 
4 new awakening to the body's strength and efficiency. These 


“messengers from the ends of the earth will represent a member- 


ship on this continent of nearly 7,000,000 and in Europe 
another million and a half. The first of these Mcumenical 
Conferences assembled in City Road Chapel, London, ‘the 
Since then the close 
of each decade has been similarly celebrated, in Washington, 
again in London and now in Toronto. All the great depart- 
ments of religious endeavor, particularly in their relation to 
efficient Methodism, will be thoroughly discussed; religious 
education, laymen’s movements, city evangelization, missions, 
One interesting feature is a 
stated order of worship with an address which shall be used 
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simultaneously by Methodist congregations throughout the 
world. That this address may be so read and published, 
eighty-one translations would be required by the Methodist 
Episcopal branch alone. Another attraction of the Conference 
ought to be Sir Robert Perks’s appearance in behalf of world- 
wide Methodist solidarity. Son of a Methodist minister, Sir 
Robert is one of the great engineers of the world, as shown 
by his dock building in Rio Janeiro, his Transandine railroad 
between Argentine and Chile and exploits in other countries. 
Any gathering of world-wide character is an important event. 
Especially weighty, however, are such assemblies just now in 
the realm of organized religion. At a time when the cry for 
Christian comity and co-operation is repeated everywhere, the 
inspiration of a world denominational gathering may be a 
tremendous power either for or against the advance of the 
new spirit. It may well generate a proper pride in one’s own. 
It should also bring into fellowship on common ground the 
various members of the denominational family, in itself an 
important step for unity. Finally, though the direct stimulus 
of the great gathering may only remotely filter down to the 
millions of rank and file, the few hundred privileged leaders 
ought to carry away an immensely broadened view of our 
common Christianity. 


a» 


The Delinquents and Incapables 

Discouragement to a thoughtless optimism will come from 
the census report that there are nearly 110,000 prisoners in 
our jails and penitentiaries. But the Kingdom of God is not 
completed yet in these United States. The large increase in 
the number is due in part, we are told, to a cleaner sweep 
of census figures. A sad element in this return for the delin- 
quents and incapables is that of the helpless poor sheltered 
in almshouses. On Jan. 1, 1910, these were an army of 83,944, 


- The most alarming element of the report is that which shows 


the great increase of insanity. In six years the number in 
asylums, public and private, had increased twenty-six per cent., 
to 184,128, while the feeble-minded in institutions also showed 
a large increase, to 20,199. Here is a sad and, by a great 
majority, a hopeless army of sufferers whom the sane and 
normal public is obliged to segregate for its own protection 
or in the desire of effecting a cure. The moral of personal 
duty here is not so obvious and commonplace as it may seem. 
It is not enough to warn ourselves to keep within the laws 
and so out of jail. We owe a duty of consideration to the 
prisoner and we owe a duty to the public in helping to make 
right laws and in refraining from leading men into temptation. 
The woman who tempts to intemperance has a share in the 
guilt of the drunkard. The employer who pays wages too 
small to live upon honestly is smoothing the path toward the 
jail or the hospital. We must live sanely, in full self-control 
and with reasonable rest and freedom from mad ambitions, if 
we would keep ourselves and our possible children out of the 
insane asylum. This great army of delinquents and incapables 
—and they are not all under duress or in asylums—is a call 
to character as well as pity to the rest of us. 


* 

China’s Troubles 

The distressing news from China relates to two different 
regions and to two different sources of disaster. The rising 
of the Yangtze River for hundreds of miles has drowned thou- 
sands of persons and wrought untold damage to property, be- 
sides destroying the crops, the hope of the people for the 
coming winter. This portends famine on an extensive scale, 
to such an extent that the civilized world may be called upon 
to render help. The province most devastated is Hunan, in 
the central part of the empire, and it is far to the west, in the 
province of Szechuan, that the uprisings of the people in 
twenty districts against the government and concessions to 
foreign concerns are taking place. One of the main centers of 
missionary work there is Chengtu, and there the missionaries 
have been imperiled. The American Board has no work-in this 
province, but American and Canadian Methodists, American 
Baptists, the Church Missionary Society (Anglican) and the 
China Inland Mission have workers and plants at various 
points. The riot is the form through which Chinese express 
their dissatisfaction with conditions. Sometimes it is the 
local government which is the object of their rage, but in the 
present case the part foreigners are having in large railway 
projects is apparently distasteful to the populace, which is 
raising the old cry of “China for the Chinese.” The reports 
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credit the viceroy with energetic action, and the support of the 
central government at Peking is assured him. The Boxer upris- 
ing and its terrible effect upon missionaries and native Chris- 
tians inevitably come to mind whenever news of this character 
is cabled to America. There is one element in the situation 
particularly encouraging now which was lacking at the time 
of the outbreaks a dozen years ago; then it was hard to believe 
that the government was really in earnest in its efforts to put 
down the Boxers; now there can be no doubt that the ruling 
powers intend and desire to suppress disorder by every means 
in their power and to insure the safety of foreigners, whether 
engaged in industrial development or in missionary service. 


The Moderator’s Message 


The term encyclical is alien to the Congregational vocabu- 
lary, and the thing for which it stands distasteful to the 
Congregational conscience; but addresses, oral or written, 
from those among us chosen by the rank and file to be “first 
among equals” are altogether permissible, and while not in 
the slightest degree official or authoritative have weight in 
proportion to the acumen and good sense of the contents, and 
the sincerity, ability and devotion of the man behind the 
message. Dr. A. H. Bradford, moderator of the National 
Council, 1904-1907, published several New Year’s letters to the 
churches, and it is from this point of view that the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton to this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World should be regarded. He is not 
thrusting his own views upon the Congregational churches, or 
assuming any jurisdiction over them. Indeed, it is at the re- 
quest of the editor of this paper that he sums up his impres- 
sions of Congregationalism, as he has felt its pulse in recent 
months on extended journeys. It is a fitting time, at the open- 
ing of another season of church work, that the Moderator of 
the National Council should thus bring together in definite 
form his impressions of what Congregationalism is doing, and 
outline his ideals for coming days. 

The personal element is evident both in the phrasing and 
the substance of this outlook upon the life of the churches. 
Dr. Boynton has not hesitated to depict the situation as he 
sees it or to express his earnest convictions concerning the 
peculiar functions and duties of American Congregationalism. 
He reaffirms vigorously the traditional position of the denom- 
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ination with regard to comprehensiveness of fellowship, exalts 
its work in the field of education, calls for a more liberal en- 


-dowment of our schools and colleges, takes strong ground in 


favor of evangelism of the pastoral and continuous type rather 
than that which relies chiefly upon special campaigns, ranges 
himself with the increasing number of persons in our fellow- 
ship who believe that the Congregational polity can be re 
shaped and strengthened without violating its underlying prin- 
ciples, commends the Apportionment Plan, and in conclusion 
describes in glowing terms the eternal and fundamental need 
of Christian character, and summons Congregationalism to 
continue its historic work of making men after the pattern of 
Christ Jesus, 

Not all Congregationalists will agree with every line of this 
message. Undoubtedly Dr. Boynton writes not to carry assent 
in every particular, but to stimulate thought and action. The | 
same freedom of judgment and expression which he claims 
for himself he would no less quickly extend to brethren who 
may differ with him on certain points. We ourselves wish 
that he had extended that section of the address which deals 
with the immediately pressing problems of a purely denomina- 
tional character, and that he had presented more sharply de- 
fined and constructive views with regard to the way in which 
organized Congregationalism, through its National Council and 
its state and local bodies, may more efficiently carry on its 
home, its city and its foreign missionary work, more adequately . 
compensate its ministers, address itself with new vigor to the 
rural problem and take a worthy part in the movements look- 
ing toward the overcoming of waste and overlapping through 
greater unity and closer co-operation. Perhaps as a member 
of the Commission of Nineteen, now engaged in reshaping Con- 
gregational polity, Dr. Boynton did not feel free at this time 
to particularize on matters concerning which many among us 
are thinking seriously. Pre 

We suggest that this message from the moderator be taken 
into the thought of the local churches. We hope it will secure © 
attention in the pulpit, the midweek meeting, in the coming 
autumn conferences and on other occasions when the condition 
and opportunities of the denomination are under consideration. 
We shall welcome brief communications with regard to any of 
the issues raised in this address, whose main intention is to 
strengthen the ties between our scattered churches and to put 
new heart and hope into their members. ‘ 


Editorial In Brief 


The Philadelphia political gang finds its increase both concessions to the point where 
house divided against itself. Let us hope it their employers’ profits vanish! 


will not stand before the attack of good 
citizenship. 


Warned by their experiences in Kentucky 
last year when their serious work was in- 
terfered with by many social occasions, gov- 


Pleasant news for Mr. Taft: his son Rob- ernors in session this week at Spring Lake, 
ert leads his class at Harvard Law School. N. J., say that they will talk business all 


On the way—the parcels post—and the We fancy even a President counts such the time. Really that seems to be the main 
sooner it comes the better. It will vindicate tidings from the absent boy at school the justification of their getting together. 


its value as quickly and as surely as the Cb0icest yield of the morning’s mail. 


postal savings bank. 


“Instead of assigning a reason for retire- 
ment Dr. Gladden was issuing a call to all 
Christians to better service,” says the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Despatch. WPxactly so. 


Fifty thousand Americans sailed for this 
country from Huropean ports in one recent 
week. How lonesome Hurope must be in 
the winter, and to what depths of penury 
the porters and waiters must be reduced! 


That Methodist minister in Utah who 
published in The Outlook not long ago a 
favorable view of Mormonism must almost 
begin to wish he hadn’t. The religious 
journals of his denomination from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi have been belabor- 
ing him ever since for conceding so much to 


The Steel Trust has barred tobacco smok- 
ing in its Pittsburgh mills. Is this in the 
interests of efficiency—or is the atmosphere 
of the city really so bad as all that? 


The machinists in the government navy 
yards are fighting the introduction of scien- 
tific management. Will “efficiency” be 
dragged into our long-suffering politics next 
year, too? 


Two hundred thousand people attended a 
mass meeting called by Socialists in Berlin 
to protest against the Moroccan war agita- 
tion. Mark up a peace tally for Socialism 
round the world! 


Brewery workers in Ontario have secured 
an increase in wages and a reduction in 
working hours. May they have strength to 


Newark, O., the town made famous a year 
or more ago by its lynching of a detective 
enforcing the liquor laws, refused to “vindi- 
cate” the man who was its mayor at that 
time. Better a late conscience than none 
at all. 


The Congregational ministers’ wives of 
San Francisco and vicinity have organized 
themselves. If there is one group of the 
oppressed laboring class we are glad to see 
joining the labor union movement, it is the 
ministers’ wives, bless ’em! 


A link between the scattered members of 
a city parish this past summer has been the 
daily reading on the part of quite a number 
of the first epistle of John. They ought to 
have a splendid midweek meeting about this 
time reporting on their individual finds in 
this rich storehouse of Christian experience. 


the Mormon church. 


The press reports gave singular promi- 
nence to the fact that the jury in that Vir- 
ginia murder trial sought divine guidance 
and approval in their decision—and on their 
knees. If the prayer habit had been contin- 
ued longer than “Now I lay me,” ete., in the 
young people concerned, a fine old common- 
wealth would have been spared that dread- 
ful affair. 


A Connecticut high school has added a 
course in agriculture to its curriculum. 
Many small towns in agricultural sections 
will watch this experiment with interest. 
If boys can get a glimpse of the wonderful 
possibilities of scientific farming while they 
are in school, it will be easy for them to go 
on to wider knowledge and broad applica- 
tion of it later on. 
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Peace news on the first page of a single 
Monday morning paper: “Germany’s Terms 
Unacceptable to France,” “Monarchist 
Troops on the Spanish Frontier Well 
Armed,” “Nine Persons Killed in Fight in 
Mexico Factions,” ‘Troops Sent for the 
Protection of Foreigners in China,” ‘Milk 
Wagon Drivers Out on Strike,” “Portuguese 
May Clash with Chinese.” ‘The worst thing 
about that kind of news is that it is likely 
to be “‘continued in our next.” 


That migratory body, the. World’s Sun- 
day School Association, which holds its tri- 
ennial conventions all the way from Jerusa- 
lem to Washington, D. C., will go to Zurich, 
Switzerland, for its 1918 gathering. That 
stronghold of Protestantism offers a con- 
genial environment for such a meeting. We 
suppose the announcement may be made thus 
early in order that intending delegates may 
freshen their knowledge of German, or per- 
haps acquire it for the first time. 


The little driblets of news that come from 
the Vatican concerning the human side of 
the venerable Pope Pius X. do more to link 
him with ordinary flesh and blood than a 
dozen papal pronunciamentos could do. We 
everyday people like to hear of his kindness 
to his aged sisters, of his unwillingness that 
his brother should kneel in his presence, and 
of his fondness for his own chamber, from 
which he could stay away only long enough 
to have the necessary repairs made. 


An inventive pastor on the Massachusetts 
coast offered a particularly inviting program 
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to his own people and to summer visitors 
the other Sunday evening in the form of a 
seaside concert, participated in by many of 
the young people. Poems of Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Bayard Taylor and Celia 
Thaxter, relating to the ocean and the life 
of the voyager, and hymns of the same gen- 
eral character, gave a noticeably marine 
flavor to the service. We are glad to cite 
this as one instance of successful adaptation 
to the immediate situation. 


Peking, China, has a University Club 
composed of graduates from American col- 
leges. At the first club dinner 120 men sat 
down, about a third of whom were Chinese. 
Some 240 names were secured of those in 
North China eligible for membership. The 
president of the club is a Chinese, while the 
American minister is an honorary presideut. 
Such an organization not only will do much 
to strengthen the brotherliness of its mem- 
bers, but is a good object lesson to outsiders 
of the possibility of social relations between 
Hast and West. 


According to a Lutheran paper, four com- 
panies of artillery men recently attended 
church services in a suburb of Berlin when 
the preacher started to interject into his 
sermon some decidedly advanced views. The 
commander of the troops immediately 
marched his men out of the edifice. Per- 
haps it would be a good thing for certain 
other too “modern” preachers if their con- 
gregations were under such military disci- 
pline. ‘The trouble, however, would proba- 
bly be to find a senior deacon who would 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week’s Attractions 


Dr. Jowett’s monthly article is in his 
best vein, and carries definite and help- 
ful suggestion to those who would make 
their prayer life more fruitful. In view 
of the fact that Andover Seminary re- 
opens within a few days, and a short 
time later is to dedicate its new building, 
we place on our cover a picture, and sup- 
plement it with an extended description 
of the new structure, so well adapted to 
its varied uses. Moderator Boynton’s 
words concerning Congregationalism and 
the general religious outlook will reach 
many who do not have an opportunity to 
hear him speak. Decided views on the 
multiplication of special Sundays are 

_ expressed by Dr. Jefferson, and undoubt- 
edly he will find many agreeing with him. 
Professor Steiner’s story has that touch 
of mingled humor and pathos which 
makes all his writings so interesting and 
deals in story form with one of the great 
problems now before the society. On the 
news side, among the articles of special 
interest are: Dr. Baves’s account of 
temperance progress in Alabama, the 
illustrated description of our Congrega- 
tional recreation center on Lake Mich- 
igan and the summing up of Wngland’s 
great industrial crisis by our London cor- 
respondent, 


The Men and Religion Number 


Inasmuch as throughout the country 
during the next eight months extended 
campaigns in the interests of bringing 
men into the religious life are to be held 
in seventy-five cities, we have sought to 
help forward the success of a movement 
on which much time, thought and money 
have already been expended. Our next 
week’s issue will appear just on the eve 
of the launching of the undertaking, and 
will, we trust, contribute to a better 
understanding of its motives and aims. 


We shall print a map showing the nation- 
wide character of the movement, and 
photographs of its leaders in different 
sections, as well as the freshest news 
from the headquarters in New York. 
Pres. W. J. Tucker will answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why a Movement for Men’s Reli- 
gion?” and Fred B. Smith, its originator 
and efficient organizer, the question, ‘Will 
it Succeed?” Professor Rauschenbusch 
will undertake its social interpretation 
and application; Rev. Willis H. Butler 
of Northampton, Mass., will write on 
“What Men Like’; and Rey. Charles W. 
Gilkey of Hyde Park, Chicago, will set 
forth what it ought to mean to the local 
church. One particularly helpful feature 
will be replies to the question which lay- 
men have been asked to answer, ‘What 
Makes Religion Worth While?” 


The Success of the Apportionment Plan 


In an October number we shall bring 
together some fresh material relating to 
the Apportionment Plan of Benevolences, 
which undertakes to make our Congre- 
gational giving more systematic and gen- 
erous. ‘Testimonies from all parts of the 
country concerning its practical opera- 
tions are sought, and in order that they 
may prove as convincing as possible, we 
offer two prizes, one of $10 for the best 
answer, and one of $5 for the next best. 
The subject is, How Our Church Raised 
Its Apportionment. Responses must re- 
late to churches having not more than 
two hundred members. The contest 
closes Oct. 10. Address APPORTIONMENT 
Pian, The Congregationalist. 


The Maine Campaign 
Grateful acknowledgments are herewith 
made for the numerous letters that have 
come to hand approving the voice of the 
“paper on the burning issue in Maine, as 
expressed in an editorial, Sept. 2. 
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have the courage to give the marching 
orders. 


The officials of the American Board are 
happy, and they have a right to be. They 
had looked forward with some anxiety to 
the final balance sheet at the end of their 
financial year, which closes Sept. 1. The 
fact that last year special efforts were made 
through the centennial appeal to increase 
the receipts gave ground for apprehension 
this year. But Treasurer Wiggin is now 
able to announce that there is tc be no debt, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that leg- 
acies have decreased and expenditures in- 
ereased. The denomination shares in the 
jubilation over this outcore. 


A New York judge recently put a man 
under heavy bonds and held him guilty of 
disorderly conduct because he had followed 
up and caused the discharge from two posi- 
tions of a former employé. The workman 
had committed a theft of some meat, but 
had paid the penalty and had shown by four 
years of right living that he had fully re- 
pented of his misdeed. Judge Butts felt that 
when fruits meet for repentance were being 
produced, it was the duty of the law to see 
that the wrongdoer’s sins were remembered 
against him no more. Good Christianity 
and also good law. 


Altogether appropriate—that complimen- 
tary allusion in President Taft’s speech at 
Hartford to, the good fortune of the city in 
having had such able preachers as Joseph 
H. Twichell and Edwin P. Parker. He 
might have added another and yet more 
widely honored Congregational name, that of 
Horace Bushnell. Certainly they, together 
with the late Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton, have 
done more during the last half century for 
the higher life of the Connecticut capital 
than any other four men. Two of them, we 
rejoice to say, are still spared to shed their 
beneficent influence far and wide. 


“We do not expect to be able to fill the 
place of our retiring minister unless we 
offer a good deal larger salary,” said a mem- 
ber of a church committee frankly not long 
ago. The retiring pastor had given to the 
church more than a decade of splendid sery- 
ice, and from overwork and worry had 
broken down in health in middle‘life. For 
more than ten years tke church had received 
his service at so meager a stipend that 
escape from financial anxiety was almost 
impossible, and when the breakdown occurred 
there was practically no provision for his 
future. It is difficult to see even the sem- 
blance of a square deal in this policy. 


Aside from the fat fee which his: services 
probably yielded him, we can conceive of no 
other even transient satisfaction which Rev. 
Joseph Lambert of Providence, R. I., could 
have derived from officiating at the marriage, 
last. Saturday, of Colonel Astor and Miss 
Force. He has certainly brought unenviable 
notoriety upon himself and disgrace upon 
his calling. We trust that as he reads pub- 
lished comments on his action he may come 
to realize that he has made the one big mis- 
take of his ministerial career. The fact that 
he is reported to have said that he acted de- 
liberately makes us less hopeful of his re- 
penting. Certainly Congregationalists in 
Providence, throughout Rhode Island and the 
country over, regret that after ministers of 
several other denominations had refused to 
solemnize this unrighteous union, a minister 
of their own fellowship should have been a 
partner to it. The odium that naturally at- 
taches to the denomination at large because 
of his conduct may be somewhat lessened 
when it is known that though he has been 
an ordained minister for fifteen years, he has 
been in the Congregational pastorate only 
since 1908. Prior to that he was a member 
of the Christian denomination. 
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The Special Sundays—Pro and Con 


The human heart takes kindly to anni- 
versaries. From the beginning, the friends 
of Jesus celebrated the anniversary of his 
death and resurrection, and later they com- 
memorated, each year, his birth and the com- 
ing of the Spirit. In time, other commem- 
orative days were added, one for the Virgin 
Mary, one for John the Baptist, one for each 
of the Apostles, and then days for the most 
celebrated of the martyrs and the most in- 
fluential of the saints. The calendar became 
at last so loaded with anniyersaries that 
they obscured the face of God. Christians, 
instead of thinking of their Creator and 
Redeemer, spent their time on the Virgin, 
the Apostles and one or another of the 
Saints. The result was that darkness fell 


upon the world. 
* * 


* 


Upon these saints’ days the Reformers 
made uncompromising war. They cut them 
all away. The calendar was cleansed. Sun- 
day became once more the Lord’s Day, and 
the people were trained to think of God and 
of his great sacrifice for men in Christ. 

The old love for anniversaries, however, 
was not permanently extinguished. In vari- 
ous quarters it has within the present gen- 
eration been asserting itself in divers ways. 
Instead of tying up the Sundays to selected 
Saints, we are inclined to consecrate them 
to conspicuous demons. Intemperance, for 
instance, is a demon, why not a Sunday 
every year for the proclamation of the rav- 
ages of drink? War is a demon, why not a 
Sunday for an annual attack on the bul- 
warks of militarism? Greed is a demon, 
why not a Sunday every twelve months for 
the scorching of the employers of child 
labor? Sabbath desecration is a demon, why 
not a stated Sunday for the castigation of 
Sabbath-breakers? Tuberculosis is a demon, 
why not a “Tuberculosis Sunday”? Instead 


By Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


of giving ourselves to the adoration of the 
Saints, why not devote the first day of every 
week to the reprobation of the devils? 
* * 
* 


In order to break the monotony, there are 


* those who would introduce anniversaries of 


a different type. Children are the members 
of the church of tomorrow, therefore let us 
have a “Children’s Sunday.” Mothers are 
essential to the rearing of children, why not, 
then, a “Mothers’ Sunday”? Fathers also 
still have a place in the economy of the 
home, why not a “Fathers’ Sunday”? One 
cannot help wondering whether the time 
may not come when we shall have advocates 
of a “Grandmothers’ Sunday,’ probably a 
“Bachelors’ Sunday,’ possibly an “Old 
Maids’ Sunday.” And if the demons are to 
be dealt with fairly, why should we not have 
a “Typhoid Fever Sunday” and also an 
“Appendicitis Sunday’? 

* * 

* 


Anniversaries, in proper quantities, are 
undoubtedly good and wholesome, and the 
demons must of course be vigorously at- 
tacked, and fathers and mothers and their 
children, and all other groups and classes 
of human beings, must receive fitting recog- 
nition in the house of God; but in the multi- 
plication of “special” Sundays, there are 
dangers against which it is well to be on 
guard. The zealous reformers and indus- 
trious secretaries who bombard ministers 
with incessant appeals to preach on a desig- 
nated theme usually go on to name the Sun- 
day on which the message is to be delivered. 
The Sunday is to have a label, and the 
label is to be recognized throughout the land. 
Should a ‘minister allow himself to be thus 
dictated to, so numerous are these requests 
that his ecclesiastical year would be con- 


verted into a hodge-podge by the well-mean- 
ing interference of a lot of unrelated and 
irresponsible counselors. ; 
Pulpit teaching, to be most effective, must 
have a certain continuity, and no pulpit 
teacher who values system and looks for 
high results will allow his plans to be re- 
peatedly broken in on by zealous outsiders 
who are open-eyed only to the one cause to 
which they happen to be alive. The fancy 
that the world will get on faster if all 
preachers everywhere say the same thing 
on the same Sunday is akin to the dream of 
uniformity which wrought mischief in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. If 
uniformity in theme is desirable, then let 
us have an Interdenominational Council 
which shall determine the sequence of the 
subjects, formulating a schedule which shall 
do justice to the entire round of interests 
and have in it some semblance of progres- . 


sion and order. 
* * 


is | 


A further danger is that, by multiplying 
Sundays for the discussion of social evils 
and the recognition of special classes, scant 
room may be left for the unfolding and con- 
templation of those sovereign facts and 
truths upon whose understanding the life of 
the church and the welfare of humanity 
evermore depend. It is possible to devote 
so much attention to the cancers and run- 
ning sores of the world as to become inca- 
pacitated for dealing with them effectively. 
The prime duty of the church is to keep men 
face to face with God. Those are not doing 
the most to exorcise the demons who howl! 
the loudest and oftenest against them, but 
they who give men the clearest and most 
glorious vision of the mind and heart of the 
Eternal. The anniversaries must be so lim- 
ited and distributed as not to obscure the 
face of God in Christ. 


An Unusual Life 


Every day some extraordinary ordinary 
life passes from earth. The world hears 
nothing of its going, but those who knew 
and loved the one set free become keenly 
conscious that they have been close to 
something fine and exceptional in human 
character, 

She who only last week was released from 
incurable disease was familiar for thirty 
years with the unremitting and monotonous 
labors of a wage-earner. She had nobly ful- 
filled the part of the daughter of the house- 
hold called to make her daily contribution 
to the maintenance and happiness of the 
home. Without thrusting herself’ forward, 
she had become a mainstay of the little 
chureh that needed her initiative and energy, 
as well as the trusted friend of other women 
and girls who felt the charm of her bright 
face and friendly manner. Thus in office, 
home, chureh, social circle and finally in the 
sickroom, where she was long a prisoner, 
she gave her best and did her best, ever 
radiating good cheer, and always finding life 
worth while. 

So not simply because Miss Ida B. Kit- 
tredge was a member of the staff of The 
Congregationalist, rendering it for nearly 
twenty years loyal and unstinted service, and 
endearing herself to many writers for the 
paper and to many more who read it, is this 
brief record made of her life and death. 
But this is written also because in the 
purity and beauty of her spirit, in the reach 
and constancy of her unselfishness, and in 


the never-failing joyousness of her Christian 
life she represents that vast multitude of 
faithful men and women whose biographies 
are never written, but out of whom God 
makes his saints. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls. 
The gospel of a life like theirs 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 
H. A. B. 


The Result in Maine 


A majority of a few hundred removes state 
prohibition from the constitution of Maine. 
The rural towns voted strongly in favor of 
maintaining prohibition. he cities, with 
the single exception of Calais, voted as 
strongly for repeal. The next step will be 
taken through the legislature with a possi- 
bility that state prohibition will be con- 
tinued under statute law; but it seems now 
more likely that a high license local option 
law will be passed by the present Demo- 
cratic legislature in special session. 

The Congregationalist favored the reten- 
tion of state prohibition in the constitution; 
next to that we hope for state prohibition by 
statute law. But even under local option, 
rural Maine and most of the cities would be 
likely to settle down to the better policy of 
no-license. Whichever course may be 
adopted, it will become the solemn duty of 
every citizen of the Pine Tree State to see 
that the laws with reference to the liquor 
traffic are strictly and impartially enforced. 


Indifference of public sentiment and non- 
enforcement of the law led surely to the 
overturn ofthis last election day. 


The Friend 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN 


Great Friend of all the friendless 
Who walk in Sorrow’s night, 
We seek thy hand for guiding 
From darkness unto light; 
We do not fear that leading, 

For thou hast known the way 
Throughout the vale of shadows 
To gain the heights of day. 

& 


Dear Leader ever faithful, 

Of thorns was made thy crown, 
Thy patient head oft wounded, 

Thy human strength bowed down; 
Thou didst not lose the vision 

Nor spurn its faintest call; 
We, too, may follow after, 

Since Jesus knows it all. 


Oh, Light for all earth’s children, 
Great strength that never faints, 
The treasure of her humble, 
The rapture of her saints; 
Lead on, thou gracious Master, 
* The way thy feet have trod; 
We, too, will follow with thee 
And find the heart of God, 


_ the wide fields to the 


-. be seen the striking 
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New Andover Days 


An Early Inspection of the Seminary’s Handsome Home 


“Flow does it seem to pull up stakes after 
a-hundred years and then settle down again 
in such a fine new home?” 

As you stand gazing at the handsome 
granite pile just being completed 
in Cambridge, this is the ques- 
tion you would like to ask that 
intangible yet living entity, An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 
The institution’s' removal from 
the green hills of Andover to 
become friend and neighbor of 
Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge is too recent to require 
restatement. Let it suffice now 
to say that the Seminary has 
felt the urban drift and is now 
in—or near—‘“the great wicked 
city” with a view to new 
achievements. And the first of 
these is its striking new home. 

As you traverse the broad, 
shady paths of Divinity Avenue 
you may think it might as well 
be called “Dining Avenue,” 
after the Randall Hall com- 
mons, or better, “Museum Ave- 
nue,” for at its head cluster 
three of MHarvard’s: museums, 
the University, the Peabody and » 
the Semitic. But in the center: 
of the group is a fourth old 
brick, ivy-draped structure, 
Divinity Hall—dormitory of 
Harvard Divinity School—with 
the chapel on its middle floor 
and its little brick sister, the 


Library, by its side. This past 
year Andover students have 
been rooming in Divinity 


through the courtesy of the 
Harvard authorities. 
“Divinity!” In my _ sopho- 
more days it was something of a museum 
itself, for, instead of housing only sedate 
young theologues, it also sheltered men from 
nearly every other grade in the University— 
freshman to senior, law school, “grad.” and 
“medic,” not to mention a serious and im- 
pecunious young instructor or two. 
But after all, Divinity Avenue 
“suburbs” of the great University. 
moved from the bustle 
of the Square, equally 
so from the similar 
noises of the College 
Yard, where the “un- 
dergrad.” reigns sover- 
eign, Divinity’s shady 
domain is a place of 
peace and quietude. 
The small tract of 
‘woods at its sudden 
stopping place and 


is the 
Re- 


right give an air 
“truly rural.” 

And now a great 
new neighbor’ has 
come to share country 
life in Cambridge. 
From the same back 
windows of Divinity 
Hall, where, I remem- 
ber, tired eyes used to 
look out on an area of 
green field, now are to 


gables and tower of 
the new Andover. The 
gray granite walls, 
topped by the gray- 
green slate of the 
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roof, present an-seffect in sharp contrast 
with the ancient, ivy-covered brick of its 
neighbors. But Andover, remembering that 


it, too, could have had antiquity and ivy- 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE, ANDOVER SEMINABY 
covered brick, if it had so preferred, stands 
proud and glad of its modern domicile. 

As you enter the building, so-called “col- 
legiate Gothic” in style, the classrooms on 
the ground floor are first encountered. Then 
at the north end is the Common Room, the 
headquarters of leisure and _ sociability. 
Though not yet furnished, its friendly big 
fireplace and roomy window seats are hints 


of cozy and upholstered comforts yet to 
come. Significant of the varied fellowship 
expected .here are the college seals around 
the windows—Cambridge and Oxford, Har- 
vard and Yale, Amherst and 
Williams, and so forth. 


THE LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


At the other end are the 
library quarters, including the 
splendid large reference room, 
with shelves for 7,000 volumes 
of easy access, the catalogue 
files and delivery equipment, the 
librarian’s office and the five 
stories of bookstacks, with a 
capacity of more than 250,000 
volumes. There will be put the 
combined theological libraries of 
Harvard and Andover, with 
plenty of room for additions in 
the future. Not only do these 
portions of the structure have 
the modern fire protection of 
metal shelves and glass floors, 
but they are shut off from the 
main building by double fire- 
proof doors. In this way the 
treasures of library and records 
should be immune from serious 
harm. 

Ascending to the second floor, 
we turn first into the handsome 
little chapel, accommodating an 
audience of 200 or more. The 
good taste and charm of the 
chancel are at once conspicuous. 
The reading desk, choir bench 
and organ are on one side—the 
latter a beautiful instrument 
from the same concern that 
built the recently dedicated or- 
gan in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. Opposite are 
the pulpit, faculty chairs and another choir 
bench. The artificial lighting equipment 
here has been especially well handled, no 
unsightly chandelier marring the sweep of 
the high-areched roof. On this same floor 
are the administration offices; the faculty 
and the president’s rooms and other office 
and conference quarters. 

Until a special dor- 
mitory building is se- 
eured for the uncom- 
pleted quadrangle, 
provision for fifteen 
men is made on the 
third floor and in the 
tower. Simply but 
tastefully furnished 
chambers and studies, 
either single or for 
roommates, will at- 
tract the new Andover 
students to eager and 
delighted choices of 
their living quarters. 
Especially pleasant 
are the tower rooms, 
with their high angle- 
windows that look out 
upon a sweep of sur- 
rounding horizon. In- 
deed, the atmosphere 
of these tower rooms, 
if the modern fixtures 
and furnishings be put 
behind you, suggests 
the monastery, with 
its quiet seclusion and 
devotions. This im- 
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pression is still further 
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heightened by the long, covered cloister on 
the ground floor. 

But the new Andover is no monastery. 
The asceticism and cloistered aloofness of 
a medieval religion are not ])ere. The cynic 
might contrast the simplicity and self-denials 
of the old Puritanism with the new and 
luxurious surroundings—electric lights, steam 
heat and a modern ventilating system. Per- 
haps there may be the peril of softness for 
the coming Andover generations who will 
share this comfortable fellowship. The hard 
things of the rural pastorate will call for 


heroism in contrast. Yet the comforts are 
perhaps not more than those in any thor- 
oughly modern home. 

The building will be dedicated on Oct. 25. 
In every way it reflects credit on the archi- 
tects, Allen and Collins. 

The new life of Andover will be different 
in outward respects from the old, but it need 
not be any the less earnest.and productive. 
Under the tutelage of President Fitch and 
his associates the foundations of professional 
equipment will still be laid, strong, broad 
and true to the plumb-line. Then there will 
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be the testings and the opportunities for 
service incident to life within the country’s 
second greatest center of population. 
Finally, there will be the new fellowship, in 
mutual esteem with a more radical theolog- 
ieal neighbor. And while Harvard thoughts 
may not be her thoughts, nor Harvard ways 
her ways, Andover, in her palatial new 
home, can reasonably look forward to fresh 
stimulus and growth in what was once the 
enemy’s country. Old enmities will hence- 
forth be forgotten while old truths are still 
sustained. 


Congregationalism Today 
Its Tendencies, Task and Spirit 


By Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 


Moderator of the National Council 


Since his election last October to the moderatorship of the Congregational National Ceuncil, Dr. Boynton has given much time 


and thought to the duties and opportunities of his office. 


Invitations have come to him from all parts of the country, and to the ex- 


tent that his other work permitted he has responded, going from Maine to the Pacific Coast, not with a view to emphasizing any 
official relation to the churches, but to express in a representative way the good will of the entire sisterhood of churches and to 
bring such brotherly help as he might be able to offer from point to point. In view of the exceptional opportunities he has recently 
had to see Congregationalism at work, we have asked him to prepare an article reflecting his own judgment of the situation and of 
the chief issues now before the denomination.—Epirors. 


However severe the judgment of thé pres- 
ent, one is bound to admit that it is inter- 
esting. If changes ensue with startling ra- 
pidity, one’s curiosity is forever stimulated 
to find out what effect the changes will have 
upon cherished relations. If some ideals are 
in recessional, others still hold their course 
in dignified and advancing processional. If 
some men supposedly good sully the fair 
fame of honor, other men, supposedly bad, 
surprise us by their loyalty to old-fashioned 
integrities. If new forms of faith enjoy a 
“flash in the pan’ luminosity, old faiths re- 
vive and are empowered again in new lights. 
One has no need to be a pessimist, unless he 
has a natural leaning toward the lugubrious 
and the lackadaisical. 

The religious life of the present is in- 
tensely interesting, only one must be careful 
and not define it by the measuring rod of the 
Year-Book, accurate and precise as that 
necessary annual may be. 


A BECORD AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


The Congregational contribution to the re- 
ligious life of the present is normal, con- 
stant, and worthy of those historical tradi- 
tions which are ours only as we are worthy 
of them. One must probably chasten his en- 
thusiasms in the interest of sober discussion, 
but at least he may affirm that a somewhat 
careful and comprehensive study of the Con- 
gregational denomination, coupled with ob- 
servations of travel of twelve thousand miles 
in the past six months, has left the firm 
conviction that our denominational contri- 
bution to present-day religion is ample and 
vital, while our opportunity is equal to that 
of any other Christian fellowship. As Mr. 
Bryce said about America, “We have a right 
to hope.” 

THREE BASAL IDEAS 


Congregationalism has always accentuated 
three majestic propositions as the expression 
of her cherished and persistent loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, Master, Saviour and Lord. 
Within these may be found the measure of 
her comprehension of the gospel, and also 
of her portrayal of it. They are the free- 
dom of the faith in loyalty to the develop- 
ing and advancing truth, the obligation and 
the inclusion of service, and the possession 
of personal character as the evidence of the 
regenerate life. Through each of these one 
may see, as through a lens, something of our 
denominational significance in the broaden- 
ing religious areas of modern life. 


OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Our colleges and seminaries are our wit- 
nesses to the respect for the truth which, 
as a denomination, we entertain. They are 
not weak imitations; they are not of the 
same pattern, but in their diversity they 
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express in power and dignity great and 
abiding principles of Christian import. 

The work of our schools in many states 
in leavening public opinion and in elevating 
public ideals is perhaps the noblest contri- 
bution we make to the social weal. 

One cannot withhold the confession of ad- 
miration for the men who are doing the un- 
noticed, the unapplauded but almost unpar- 
alleled work of these great institutions. To 
see them at their work after one has seen 
them upon pathetic foraging expeditions for 
sustentation funds, when one has hardly 
known whether the more to pity them for 
their necessary humiliation, or to honor 
them for their patient fidelity to a most 
irksome, uncongenial and truly unprofes- 
sional task, is to quicken one’s own spirit of 
discipleship, and waken a new sense of real 
and positive values in living. Poor, yet 
making many rich, is a literal transcript of 
the lives of many of these elect souls. They 
founded institutions weak in finance but 
strong in faith; they have seen considerable 
towns and cities spring up around them, with 
the usual opportunities for money-making 
through land and other speculation, but 
they have been so busy with their true work 


t 


that they have had no time to make money 
and have been content with such things as 
they had, especially with the chance of liv- 
ing personally the uplifted life and of bury- 
ing deep in the lives of others their own 
elevated ethical, moral and spiritual ideals. 


A FAIR FIELD FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The recognition of the scholar’s contribu- 


tion to the present world is one of the im- 


mediate obligations of modern Congregation- 
alism. Because the truth lives it advances, 
and these men, diligent, devoted, who see 
clearly and dare tell the world what they 
see, are Kingdom builders. In spite of vig- 
orous protestations on the part of the igno- 
rant, and of acrid criticism on the part of 
the prejudiced, these men declare and defend 
the truth as it is revealed to them and are 
towers of strength in the modern situation. 
The questions which are the outer garments 
of truth today are scholars’ questions. The 
answers are not to be found in the easy and 
inexpensive clamor of a multitude, nor in 
the undertow of a great wave of popular 
opinion, nor in the solemn and authoritative 
pronunciamento of ecclesiastical assemblies. 
The scholar must find the key; others may 
use it afterward. 

Social questions cannot be answered by 
sympathy alone. How to reunite Christen- 
dom cannot be found out solely by culti- 
vating a sense of the horror of schism, or 
accentuating the spirit of Christian reciproc- 
ity. Finding the truth about the Bible is 
something other than reading a chapter 
every day and complacently affirming one’s 
faith in every word from cover to cover. 
The truth requires patient, balanced, intel- 
ligent treatment. It is never determined by 
a count of noses. The fathers believed this 
so thoroughly that they endowed foundations 
and greatly esteemed and honored those who 
occupied the chairs and dwelt in the halls 
of learning. The children, perhaps, give in 
more directions than the fathers, but it is 
certain that for the spread of religious truth 
the endowments of our schools and -semi- 
naries are pitiably meager, while in the obse- 
quious deference to promoters and pluto- 
crats one sometimes wonders if the children 
really honor and respect the prophet or 
whether he is being forgotten, like the poor 


wise man of old, who by his wisdom deliv-. 


ered the city, yet, alas! of whom it was 
true, “No one remembered that same poor 
wise man.” 
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UNIFYING THE DENOMINATIONAL LIFE 


The service of Congregationalism has al- 
ways been marked by dignity, comprehen- 
siveness and leadership. Relatively small 
numerically, we have been and still are 
dynamically not insignificant. The freedom 
of our faith has never been compressed into 
the rigid formulas of creedal immobility; 
our worship has never been in leash to the 
form or restraint of an imperative liturgy ; 
our types of work: have been as varied as 
the discerned need, and thus we have ex- 
hibited an amplitude and an adequacy in 
our contribution to the Kingdom of God 
which have made our fellowship attractive to 
many earnest spirits who have chafed in 
presence of the restrictions of petty author- 
ities, and who haye not found room enough 
for the exercise of their religious freedom in 
other communions. 

The most casual survey of our ministry 
and of our churches today affords impressive 
evidence of the efficiency of this singular 
and independent spirit. The position of the 
majority of our churches in their respective 
communities, the respect in which they are 
held, the sane, dignified and achieving work 
they fulfill, are silent but constant wit- 
nesses to the genuineness of their Christian 
spirit, and to their real ministry to the in- 
bringing of the Kingdom of God. 

There is, however, today a most wide- 
spread and earnest desire to give this spirit 
a new opportunity through a unified denom- 
inational expression. It has already taken 
advantage of local associations and state 
conferences as vehicles of its permeating in- 
fluence; to a slight degree it has utilized 
the National Council; but the fear of dwarf- 
ing the spirit by institutionalizing it has 
hitherto induced a commendable caution 
which cannot fail of appropriate influence 
in any modern endeavor for unity of ex- 
pression of our spirit in our denominational 
life. : 

It is felt, however, that the caution must 
not throttle the chance; that new occasions 
bring new duties; that we are abundantly 
able to control what we create, and that we 
can so administer our common denomina- 
tional life that our spirit, free and independ- 
ent as ever, shall meet the new day with the 
old efficacy, and thus continue its ennobling 
ministry to the world. 

It might be affirmed that this in general 
was the quest of the last National Council; 
certainly it is of a very large company of 
‘our fellow-members. 


THE RESHAPING OF POLITY ~ 


The Commission of Nineteen was ap- 
pointed to propose a way by which we can 
save our denominational opportunity with- 
out sacrificing our denominational life. A 
most careful and painstaking effort has been 
made by this Commission to discharge its 
obligation, and when its conclusions shall be 
made public in the not distant future, they 
will be found worthy of most careful exam- 
ination and of most intelligent debate. It 
is greatly to be desired that a widespread- 
ing interest in our denominational situation 
should be fostered and that any conclusions 
adopted at the next National Council, which 
meets in Kansas City, should be the expres- 
sion of a general purpose and conviction 
among our churches. 


THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


The Apportionment Plan, as a type of 
service, is an effort for the expression of 
eur spirit through a common, proportionate 
' and systematic contribution to the financial 
necessities of our societies, whose mission- 
. ary activities are a source of justifiable 
’ pride and profound gratitude to us all. 
' In a real sense, Congregationalism lives in 
her benevolent societies, which are the wit- 
nesses to the very ends of the earth of her 
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love for the gospel and her loyalty to her 
Master, Jesus Christ. It need hardly be said 


that this plan is but a suggestion in co-op-. 


eration, and in no sense a grievous burden 
or an impertinent demand. Its largest suc- 
cess, which is greatly to be desired, will de- 
pend upon the ethical sensitiveness of all 
concerned; of the churches in feeling the 
urgency of the moral responsibility which is 
theirs for the varied Christian work our 
societies are so nobly doing; of the societies 
for such mutual and fraternal conference 
that when special appeals are made by any 
one society, if such appeals unfortunately 
must be made, they shall carry the assent of 
all, thus relieving any slightest suspicion of 
undue forthputting on the part of any sin- 
gle society and, on the part of the churches, 
quieting any incipient feeling in any quar- 
ter that the Apportionment Plan is possibly 
not entirely an illustration of absolutely 
fair play between the societies and the 
churches. 

Beyond the ministry of the Apportionment 
Plan to the benevolent treasuries, the oppor- 
tunity it affords for quickening the denom- 
inational consciousness is not the least of its 
benedictions. It deserves the loyal support 
of the denomination and increasingly is 
winning it. 

EVANGELISM 


The service of Congregationalism extends 
to the outer boundaries of those modern 
questions which today challenge religion; 
such, for example, as evangelism. 

Evangelism, the proclamation of the good 
news, is one of our greatest concerns. The 
conception of many regarding this great 
Christian function is so broad and deep as 
to require the application of the principle 
of wholeness, and so penetrating as to dis- 
trust the evangelism of the fraction. 

The evangelism whose carefully laid plans 
reach through the years is seen by a grow- 
ing company to be far preferable to that 
which commands only days and weeks. A 
prevailing temper in Christian living, it is 
thought, is a more stable realization than a 
gusty tempest of pious emotionalism. Per- 
meating the life of the community with the 
spirit of Christ, by conserving the dignity 
of religion, by cultivating reverence, by ac- 
centuating the principle of inwardness which 
is Christ’s own, and by retiring the princi- 
ple of outwardness with its pompous assur- 
ance, its popular compromises and its sen- 
suous attractions, is deemed by a constantly 
growing company of our most devoted and 
thoughtful fellow-disciples, a worthy quest 
in the interest of Christ. 

The dissatisfaction both with the method 
and the result of very much that is falsely 
called evangelism today is due to the cheap- 
ness of it. The flamboyant advertising, the 
newspaper stories, the executive offices, the 
catering for crowds, the meaningless songs 
and highly spiced sermons, the startling an- 
nouncements of wonderful results, together 
with the peculiar interest in and the em- 
phatic insistence upon the financial recom- 
pense by some evangelists, the laxness of 
fiber of religious interest, which not unusu- 
ally is the anticlimax, the meagerness of 
positive result in the interest of the building 
kingdom—these are some of the things which 
today are causing earnest people to question 
the real value of many of the so-called evan- 
gelistic endeavors and to ask for something 
instead which shall’ more worthily represent 
the religious spirit of the times. 

The passion for souls must not wane; the 
preaching to men must be direct, fearless and 
impressive; the gospel, the whole gospel, 
must be faithfully declared; but there are 
many who cherish the positive conviction 
that quiet, persistent, long-continuing effort 
in this direction through the channels of 
opportunity afforded by the church promise 
the larger results and the more lasting real- 
izations. 
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Evangelism, it is thought, is dignified, en- 
nobled and made truly effective by such a 
widened conception of it as shall allow its 
pertinence in the comprehensive work of the 
church, redeeming it from the spasmodic 
and establishing it in the permanent effort of 
the abiding church. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The interest in social questions, always a 
characteristic of our churches, has been 
greatly stimulated by the appointment, under 
sanction of the National Council, of a Sec- 
retary of Labor and Social Service. The 
reception which has been given to him is a 
tribute to his own personality, but more to 
the regard for the message he delivers with 
such judicial spirit and with such Christian 
fervor. It will be no slight contribution to 
the present situation to have our attitude of 
courage, frankness, intelligence and mutual 
forbearance accentuated and interpreted in 
presence of the many unwise, crude and 
sometimes blistering utterances of well-in- 
tentioned but woefully ignorant zealots. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The reunion of Christendom has ceased to 
be merely an academic question or a thin- 
aired aspiration of longing but impractica- 
ble spirits. The necessities of the religious 
situation are stimulating the invention which 
must produce the greatly to be desired re- 
sult. The waste of over-churching is in- 
creasingly seen to be ‘an almost wanton 
misappropriation of funds; the majestic 
agreements of Christian faith dwarf the 
minor differences ; the missionaries of various 
communions are actually uniting for us and 
are setting the tardy church at home an ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished when 
debate is retired in presence of actual deeds. 

It is quite generally conceded that the 
major influence of the church in the coming 
generation will be largely conditioned by the 
ability of the church to supplant schism 
with sympathy and competition with co-op- 
eration. The records of Congregationalism 
are vitally interesting reading with refer- 
ence to Christian unity. Every National 
Council has recorded its conviction in ex- 
plicit resolution, and the theme has been a 
favorite one in discussion and debate. Find- 
ing the path to the goal must ever be the 
eager and coura’geous quest for a denomina- 
tion like our own, whose freedom of faith 
and fellowship with all believers are cardinal 
principles and, as well, measurable realiza- 
tions. 


CHARACTER THE ESSENTIAL THING 


The insistent demand for Character as 
the sign manual of the regenerate life wins 
for us the increasing confidence and respect 
of the Christian world. There can be no 
substitute for character. All modern at- 
tempts to capture life by easy conquests 
apart from it are lamentable and often 
ludicrous fiascos, The thing the modern 
world needs, with its luxury, indifference 
and pampered ease, is the exhibition of char- 
acter which chooses nobility of soul before 
any lower good and declines to compromise. 

It is not simply society and commerce 
which pitiably need today the elixir of en- 
nobled character. The church needs it as 
well. The ministry must be purged of that 
prudential spirit which is content to share 
its attention between the cure of souls and 
the speculations of the market, with usually 
a strong accent on the latter. There is no 
more room than ever in the church for the 
double-minded man. 

No more insidious foe of the church ex- 
ists today than the man who proclaims him- 
self eager to minister at her altar but whose 
eye is forever upon the main chance, who is 
in his heart a money chaser but, as a matter 
of convenience, conducts after a fashion a 
church. Nor can the laity escape the re- 
sponsibility of character as the vital expres- 
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sion of regenerate life. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is sacrifice and service; it is forget- 
ting one’s self in ministry to others; it is 
humility, fidelity, aspiration. 

It means the primacy of the things of God 
in one’s life and the treasure of the friend- 
ship of Christ in one’s heart. Its gift to 
loyal discipleship is character, which takes 
on proportions as the spiritual life per- 
meates the entire being. Christian character 
secures an accurate perspective of life; it 
places the emphasis with caretaking adjust- 
ment; it dignifies service by patient loyalty ; 
it scorns sham; it gives its whole self and 
therefore keeps one in self-respect; it is not 
over-elated by success; it is not submerged 
by failure; it lives by its divine fellowship 


and is the noblest evidence of the reality of 
the eternal verities. 

The exhibit of elevated, Christ-permeated 
character is the finest possible human dis- 
play. To this we are bound by our tradi- 
tions, and if we will but offer it to our times, 
it will prove itself a most coveted and a 
most potent offering to the weal of the 
world and to the conquest of the Kingdom. 

If one were to gather in a single phrase 
the impression of travel and observation 
among Congregationalists, that phrase would 
be, Christian character. Our missionaries 
south and west are, many of them, past 
masters in the art of Christian character. 
Our ministers, some of them fighting against 
formidable odds, are many times, by the sheer 


granite of their soul possessions, like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
Our laymen, very many of whom ought to 
be better known-and utilized at our national 
gatherings, stand among men the outspoken 
representatives of high and worthy ideals. 

It is the character elevation of our Con- 
gregational people which wins for us that 
deference from other Christian fellowships 
which we so prize. Disseminating a wide, 
deep, high type of Christian character is a 
prerogative of our faith, and it is joy in- 
deed to be able faithfully to make record 
that Congregationalism in action today not 
only cherishes her history, but reproduces 
it in the capacious characters of her Chris- 
tian men and women. ° 


A Rude Awakening in England 
Aftermath of the Great Strike; Dr. Morgan 


The Christian conscience of England has 
had a rude awakening through the general 
railway strike and by the grim facts that 
have since been dragged into the light of 
day. It has, for example, been like a blow 
between the eyes to discover that 100,000 
workmen engaged on railways earn less than 
$5 a week. This simple statement of fact 
came with staggering force. It has awak- 
ened the social conscience of the whole 
country. That there are 100,000 men (work- 
ing long hours and in regular employment) 
whose weekly wage falls below the twenty- 
two shillings a week which Mr, Rowntree 
(our most reliable social investigator) says 
is the lowest sum upon which a family can 
be maintained in bare physical efficiency, 
has made consciences uneasy all over the 
land. It opens up a vista of national de- 
generation to realize that hundreds of thou- 
sands of the children of railway men are in- 


evitably suffering from physical impover- 
ishment that must as a corollary spell phys- ~- 


ical degeneration. 

The industrial age has come upon Eng- 
land swiftly but yet almost imperceptibly, and 
we who fought a century ago*for freeing the 
human race from slavery suddenly find that 
a new form of industrial slavery has grown 
up. The churches of England are now real- 
izing their failure to force conscience into 
the region of industry. They are under- 
standing this week, as they have not under- 
stood before, why the working class are 
standing sullenly aloof. Christianity, the 
working men are bluntly telling the 
churches, has failed to ameliorate for the 
British workman the grinding force of eco- 
nomie law. We are realizing now (as the 
grim facts that underlie our industrial life 
are forced upon our attention) that civiliza- 
tion confers no blessings on the bottom dog 
in the industrial machine. Three years ago, 
when he came back from Uganda, Winston 
Churchill said he had seen nothing in Afri- 
can barbarism so distressing as the sordid 
misery of the underpaid casual laborer of 
London. This week, people who then thought 
Mr. Churchill was ‘talking through his hat” 
are realizing that he was in reality speaking 
a truth stranger than fiction. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S DIRECT WORDS 


When the churches were only too pain- 
fully conscious of their shortcomings and of 
their long disregard of the conditions of the 
toiling millions, Mr. Lloyd George, in a 
speech in Wales, rubbed salt into the open 
wounds. He described the recent social un- 
rest as a tidal wave of impatience with the 
harshness of their economic condition; re- 
ealled the fact that one of the first tasks 
which the early Christian Church under- 
took was to improve the material conditions 
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of its members and to set aside officers for 
that purpose; and pilloried the members of 
Christian churches, men who are well off 
and never miss a delicacy, but who get angry 
when there is any effort made by any class 
of the working population to ameliorate their 
conditions. If the churches did not assist in 
remedying these conditions they would be 
left behind, and he entreated them to realize 
in.a spirit of self-sacrifice their duties. 
Preachers and religious newspapers have 
all struck the same note. Jhe Church 
Times, the High Anglican organ, was perhaps 
the most emphatic, but the Nonconformist 
papers voice the same lamentation. For a 
brief period, anyway, the churches in Eng- 
land are in sackcloth and ashes. They are 
not siding with the strikers nor with the 
employers on the purely economic issues; 
but they are realizing that Christian civili- 
zation is worthless if vast masses of sober, 
industrious people get so small a share of 
the profits of industry that they are poorer 
in the matter of creature comforts than the 
savages of barbarous countries. Out of this 
disquietude in the churches we may see 
something in the shape of an ethical revival. 


DR. MOBGAN AS COLLEGE PRINCIPAL 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s appointment to 
the principalship of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, is regarded in Congregational circles 
as a very daring experiment. I hear that 
when his name was first suggested to the 
governors, the proposal was not taken seri- 
ously; but after mature consideration they 
came to the unanimous conclusion that Dr. 
Morgan should be invited. The announce- 
ment amazed the Free Church public. Dr. 
Morgan is admired as a powerful preacher 
and revered for his chivalrous character. 
He is supposed to hold very conservative 
views on theology and has been regarded as 
the bulwark of literalism against Biblical 
criticism. ; 

When Dr, Morgan began his extraordinary 
ministry at Westminster Chapel (where he 
has achieved stupendous success in the face 
of appalling initial difficulties), Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll playfully assured Dr. Mor- 
gan that the Bible did not go to pieces if it 
was proved that there were two Isaiahs. It 
seems, however, that Dr. Morgan has been 
grossly misunderstood. Anyhow he hag sat- 
isfied the governors of Cheshunt College that 
he is not a literal inspirationist, that he has 
an open mind on Biblical criticism, and that 
he is not even tied up to any theory of the 
Atonement. From Dr. Morgan Cheshunt 
students will no doubt catch his devotion to 
the Bible and try to emulate his zeal for 
proclaiming its spiritual and moral content. 
Again, Dr. Morgan’s personal influence on 
his men will deepen their human sympa- 


and Dr. Rogers 


thies. His generous spirit and magnanimity 
of soul will not be lost on the young men 
who come under his tutelage, at Cheshunt. 
From another standpoint, the appointment 
of Dr. Morgan is eminently wise. Cheshunt, 
which was founded by the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, has had latterly a very checkered 
history. At the present moment it is with- 
out adequate buildings. With Dr. Morgan 
as principal the erection of a new college 
on a central site in Cambridge will be pro- 
ceeded with, and Dr. Morgan will no doubt 
raise the necessary funds for the purpose. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers has been an extinct 
volcano for the last ten years, but his death 
seems an irreparable loss because it removes 
the last of the great Congregational Victo- 
rians. In his prime he was perhaps the most 
powerful rhetorician in the Free Churches, 
and the power he exerted on Liberal politics 
was enormous. He was a friend of Glad- 
stone’s and in Joseph Chamberlain’s radical 
days stood shoulder to shoulder with him. 
By upbringing and instinct he was a Puri- 
tan—a Cromwell, as some one has said, 
with the élan of Rupert—and to the end of 
his long life he was faithful to his early 
convictions. He never saw an opera and 
never entered’ a theater. The extent and 
variety of his services to Congregationalism 
won him the lasting gratitude of his denom- 


ination, and he died as he had lived, highly 


honored and (by those who knew him inti- 
mately) deeply beloved for his qualities of 
heart and character. His last years were 
saddened by his sense of loneliness. On his 
eighty-eighth birthday, last December, he told 


me how solitary he felt in having outlived . 


his contemporaries. Since his wife’s death, 
two years ago, he had been steadily failing 
in physical strength; but to the very last his 
mind was clear, and almost his last words 
were in lamentation over the industrial 
struggle and the bitterness arising out of 
the railway strike. It is curious that Dr. 
Rogers and Mr. Gladstone should have had 
the same birthday, and that Dr. Rogers 
should have lived to exactly Gladstone’s age. 


Henry Ward Beecher used to say that 
there were three kinds of people in the world 
—the sick people who must be taken care 
of with sympathetic tenderness; the people 
who are not sick, able to be up and to ‘take 
their nourishment; and the people whe are 
positively, radiantly and joyously well. If 
the young man has not been handicapped by 
some accident or by an unfortunate heredity, 
it lies easily within his power to be enrolled 
in this third class. He ought to hold him- 
self resolutely unwilling to accept anything 
less.—Charles Reynolds Brown, in “The Cap 
and Gown.” 


ak 


‘had been revealed. 
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Christ’s Habit of Prayer 
What It Is to Pray without Ceasing 


I want to consider Christ’s habit of 
private prayer. In the first place, it is very 
significant that he prayed at all. Jesus of 


Nazareth had every form of strength which. 


men associate with masculine life. He had 
strength of body. He had strength of mind. 
He had strength of purpose and will. He 
had marvelous strength of affection. He had 
strength to move amid foul conditions with- 
out catching their contagion. He had ex- 
traordinary strength of patience. He was 
absolutely fearless in the presence of hos- 
tility. He was calm and undaunted when 
assailed by official religion. He had every 
form of strength which men count admira- 
ble. And this man prayed. He was con- 
stantly praying, and he was the 
strongest who ever trod the 
ways of men. I want to con- 
sider two or three occasions in 
his earthly life when we find 
him at prayer. 


PRAYER IN TEMPTATION 


First of all, then, I find hin 
in prayer when temptation drew 
near. I am not now thinking of 
that early experience in his life 
which is known to us as the 
Temptation. I turn from that 
desert experience to another 
which came to him in the thick 
of his ministry, after the pur- 
pose of his redemptive ministry 
I choose the 
hour which preceded the Trans- 


figuration. 
Nothing is said about the 
tempter, but unless I utterly 


misread the incident, and misin- 
terpret the secrets of common 
life, the temptation was fierce 
and acute. The Lord had man- 
ifested his love. He had de- 
clared his gracious purpose: He 
had sealed his testimony with 
his deeds. Already he was shed- 
ding his blood in sacrificial sery- 
ice. And with what results? 
The horizon was _ blackening 
with omens of rejection. The 
storm of hostility was brewing. 
The air was thick with suspi- 


cion, derision and contempt. 
Unfriendly eyes glared upon 
him from every side. “He came 


unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.” And just then, 
when the elements were gather- 
ing for tempests, I read these 
words: “He went up into a 
mountain to pray.” 

And why did he go? Before him there 
stretched the darkening road to appalling 
desolation. Yonder loomed the cross. And 
this was the temptation which, I think, ap- 
proached his soul—“Is it worth while?” 
Should he go on to night and crucifixion, or 
there and then finish with translation? 
Reverently I believe these were the alterna- 
tives in those days of gathering gloom. 
Should he choose an immediate re-entry into 
“the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was,” or a re-entry into the world of 
resentment where dwelt the evil spirits of 
malice and rejection? Should he finish there 
or go on to the bitter end? “He prayed,” 


and while he prayed he made his choice. He: 


would go down to the scene of rejection, 
down to the waiting multitude, down to the 
envious eyes, down to the malicious designs, 
down to the cross. 
“And .as he prayed the fashion of his 
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countenance was altered.” And no wonder! 
We are always transfigured when we make 
choice of the Divine will. There came a 
voice to him saying, “This is my beloved 
Son.” “And they came down from the 
mountain, and much people met him.” 


SEEKING HELP IN DIFFICULT CHOICES 


Have we not known a similar hour, as 
far as our own limitations would permit? 
Have we never been tempted to ask if a cer- 
tain bit of blood-demanding work was worth 
while? Have we not had pointed out to us 
the flippaney of those we tried to help, their 
indifference, their levity, their contempt, and 
have we not felt the enticement to lay the 


Heaven 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE 


O fair Unseen, the vision of thy glory 
Burns ever midst the shadowed vale of time, 
Undimmed for every eye that reaches toward thee— 


Celestial sphere sublime! 


We may not see the white-winged throng of angels, 
Our glorified, glad spirits in their flight, 
Or find, however rapt our vision glorious, 


The Christ-face midst the light. 


Ours is the dream the Christ himself hath given; 
The vision caught from words that burn as flame— 
We dimly see through spirit-light, fair Heaven, 


Yet triumph in thy name. 


We are but children yet and have not entered 
The vistas where maturity may dwell, 
Nor can conceive of words, O wondrous Heaven, 


‘Thy majesty to tell. 


But this we know, amidst the star-strown spaces, 
Amidst the glory of some yonder sphere, 
Thy streets are glad with little children’s faces— 


The ones we hold so dear; 


Thy streets are joyous where our angels tarry ; 

There are no partings where they now abide; 
No tears, no throes of anguish, and among them 
Moves Christ, the glorified. 


Copyright, George Klingle 


task down? ‘There is that bit of work we 
have tried to do on the city council. We 
have labored for years. We have been ex- 
posed to the insults of contested elections. 
And there is our quiet home, and the wife 
and children, and the slippers and the books. 
Shall we choose the abode of comfort, or re- 
turn again to difficult service? Shall we put 
on our slippers or stride out again on the 
heavy, thorny road? Just at seasons like 
these and at that juncture Jesus prayed, and 
while he was on his knees he made his 
choice. 
THE RENEWAL OF STRENGTH 


Let us look at the Master again in the 
.habit of prayer. ‘And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils ...and he departed into a 
solitary place and there prayed.” And what 
need was there to pray just then? He was 


most evidently engaged in doing good. The 
newly opened eyes of the blind were radiant 
with thanksgiving. The once lame man 
leaped as a hart. The Master abounded in 
good works, and some measure of popular 
favor résted upon him. Then why go apart 
to pray? 

First of all, he retired to pray in order to 
provide against nervous exhaustion. All this 
healing, all this giving, all this sympathy 
meant large expenditure of vital power. 
“Virtue is gone out of me.” And therefore 
he prayed in order that his vital resources 
might be restored. There is some work that 


cannot be done without resort to Divine com- 


munion. When the soul is drained in the 
ministry of sympathy, there is 
nothing for it but resort to the 
springs, and there is nothing 
which so readily and powerfully 
restores a man like drinking the 
water of life. “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 


FOR SOUL SECURITY 


But there is a second reason 
why our Saviour prayed when 
he was in the midst of success- 
ful public work. He prayed in 
order to make his soul secure 
against the perils of success, 
against ‘‘the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.’ Success 
may bruise the spirit more than 
failure. Heat can ruin a violin 
quite as effectually as the chilly 
damp. Prosperity slays many 
a man whose health was pre- 
served in adversity. Robert 
Burns was never the same after 
the glamour of Edinburgh. And 
so I think our Lord prayed in 
the hour of popular favor lest 
his very success should maim 
his life of service. And there is 
significant counsel in his prac- 
tice for all the children of men. 
When we are busily successful, 
let us pray, and we need not 
“be afraid for the arrow that 
flieth by day.” 


PRAYER WHEN PATHS DIVIDE 


There is one other occasion 
in our Master’s life of prayer 
to which I want to lead the 
thoughts of my readers. ‘Now 
it came to pass in those days 
that he went out into a moun- 
tain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. And 
when it was day he called unto him his 
disciples, and of them he chose twelve.” 
There was a night of prayer, and then there 
was a great decision. Our Lord took time 
to pray before he made a momentous choice. 
We in our own degree have similar choices 
to make, both in our individual and corpo- 
rate life. We have to choose our careers. 
We have to make choice of turnings in the 
ever-winding way. We have to choose our 
representatives in the city council and in 
Parliament. We have to choose ministers 
and deacons, and in a hundred other ways 
serious decisions have to be made. 

Why should we pray? We must, first of 
all, pray in order that big considerations 
may possess the mind. We are prone to 
live amid small motives, tiny purposes, be- 
littling prejudices, partial and lopsided am- 
bitions. And there is nothing kills little 
things like our prayers. If we take our pol- 
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ities into the realm of prayer, it is impossi- 
ble for us to remain wretched partisans. We 
may give a party vote, but our vision will 
reach beyond the bounds of party, - and 
through a party triumph we shall seek the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. When 
we pray we move into the realm of big 
things—big motives, big sympathies, big 
ideals. The biggest outlooks come to us 
when we are on our knees. And so, when 


we are making big decisions, let us find 
time to pray, in order that the matters may 
be greatly decided, and that all little and 
belittling intrusions may be destroyed. 

And so, if we are truly wise, we shall 
surely pray. To cease to pray is to build up 
the windows of the soul, to close the venti- 
lators, to shut out air and light, to immure 
the soul in an atmosphere devoid of inspira- 
tion. And yet it is possible so to pray that 
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the spirit of prayer shall determine all our 
purposes, and all our purposes shall be fit 
to steal into our prayers. A friend said of 
Dr. Westcott that “he read and worked in 
the very mind in which he prayed, and his 
prayer was of singular intensity.” That is 
a great and gracious attainment, and . think 
we can all share the wonderful triumph 
which mingles prayerful aspiraticn with 
common toil. 


When Miss Mary Passes By 
The Silk-Mill Workers Bless Her Coming 


The woman with a great 
never grow old, and she may be assured of 
ever renewing beauty if she be concerned 
for the well-being of those less fortunate 
than herself. Women to whom the experi- 
ences of wifehood and motherhood are de- 
nied may feel all the joy and the pain of 
both in a life of service which calls for the 
exercise of all human virtues and which will 
bring into play all the deeper emotions. 

These seeming platitudes forced them- 
selves upon me as I walked one day with 
her whom the children ran after and called 
“Miss Mary,” while they kissed her hands 
as reverently as they might have kissed the 
hands of that Mary whom their parents 
called the “Mother of God.” 

Miss Mary lives in an eastern suburb, and 
were she asked to describe her neighbors, she 
would call them lovely; which means that 
they are all stylishly and properly gowned, 
that all of them own their homes, and that 
they can observe the social amenities towards 
each other without condescension or fear of 
being snubbed. In fact, if any one speaks 
of that suburb it is always “lovely.” 

It is “far from the madding crowd” yet 
easily reached by express trains; it has 
beautiful homes, built » under restrictive 
rules, so that it always felt as safe from 
vulgar display as from the invasion of facto- 
ries and crowding tenements. But the 
power to restrict and restrain extended only 
to the town limits, and there, as close as the 
well-defined line would permit, a silk mill 
was erected, much to the chagrin of the 
“lovely” people of the “lovely” suburb. 

“Of course,” the women said, “a silk mill 
isn’t as bad as a steel mill”—and they com- 
forted themselves by a vision of beautiful 
buildings standing in the midst of a mag- 
nificent garden where mulberry trees and 
trailing vines and flowers grew. In imag- 
ination they saw the garden full of graceful 
Italian women in picturesque costumes, 
gathering cocoons from the trees, while 
others spun silvery sheets of shining silk, 
singing the while of “Italia, Italia’! 

“Just think of wearing dresses of silk 
woven almost at our very door!” Thus said 
the “lovely” women of the “lovely” suburb. 

Miss Mary in her carriage passed the silk 
mill for the first time, and she was properly 
shocked at seeing an ugly, boxlike building 
as close to the roadway as it could crowd. 
The window panes were splashed over by 
whitewash, to admit a maximum of daylight 
and to permit a minimum waste of time on 


the part of those who toiled within and who - 


might long for a glimpse of the beautiful 
out-of-doors. This was the silk mill, and 
behind it stood a row of tenements as close 
as possible to the dusty road and to one an- 
other, Factory waste, empty tin cans, un- 
eut weeds and stagnant sewage flanked the 
tenements; while any view of the “lovely” 
homes of the “lovely” people was shut out 
by a hill denuded of its verdure, barren and 
forbidding. 

Miss Mary’s coachman at her bidding 
drove over the rough road and passed the 


purpose need 
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tenements. Half-clad, dirty little Italian 
children drew back shyly at her approach ; 
angry eyes watched her from the small win- 
dows, and the men she passed looked sullenly 
at her. 7 

When she returned from her calls she 
passed the mill again, although not from 
choice; she had to pass it. The six o’clock 
whistle blew, and while it was blowing: the 
doors of the mill swung open and dark-eyed 
girls, half-grown children and bent old 
women stepped eagerly out into the air, 
fresh and fragrant from the hills. Their 
hair, their garments, their very eyebrows 
were full of clinging dust, the color was gone 
from their cheeks, and even the young girls 
walked wearily over the rough road to the 
waiting tenements. 

That night when the maid shook out the 
folds of Miss Mary’s silken gown under the 
glare of the brilliant light, it looked to her 
gray and lusterless, like the pale cheeks and 
dull eyes of the women who had woven it for 
her. 


The people of the “lovely” suburb were 
greatly disturbed. There was a strike at the 
silk mill and there was violence. Breath- 
lessly the “lovely” women spoke to each 
other of Anarchists, bombs and daggers. 
None of them passed by the silk mill while 
the strike lasted, except Miss Mary. She 
went into the tenement houses unafraid’ and 
by her sympathetic questions drew forth the 
story. In broken sentences they told her 
that the hours were long and the wages 
small; when one bent harder to the task and, 
summoning all of will and strength, earned 
a pittance more, the price per piece was cut, 
until there was no living on the wage. 

It was true that men came from the 
neighboring city and spoke to them of vio- 
lence and lawlessness, but they did not lis- 
ten. They went to the “bocs” and asked for 
a better wage and steadier work, but he told 
them roughly to go to work or quit. 

Thousands of their kind were landing 
every day, and the next mcrning their places 
in the ugly mill were taken by stolid Polish 
women, whose clumsy fingers were slowly 
being broken to the task. 

There was a fight, and that was what 
disturbed the “lovely” people in the “lovely” 
suburb. They heard a mixture of Slavic 
and Latin curses, and they were told of 
bloodshed; for the Italians fought for the 
shelter from which they were driven and for 
their daily bread, which they had no more 
opportunity to earn. 

The Poles moved into the tenements out 
of which the Italians were driven, and again 
the whir of wheels began; again half-naked 
children played on the barren hillside, and 
again Miss Mary passed. This time she 
knew how dark were the mills where bright 
silks were woven, how pale the cheeks of 
those who spun the silvery strands, and she 
smiled at the stolid women as she stopped 
to play with the children. Every time her 
carriage came near they crowded around it, 
calling: “Miss Mary! Miss Mary!” 


One day the doors of the tenements did 
not open when she passed; for on most of 
them were yellow cards which meant that 
the death angel was hovering near and must 
be alone with his victims. 

Miss Mary went to the city and returned 
with white-capped nurses. Skillful physi- 
cians came and went regularly, but in spite 
of their efforts the death angel did his work, 
and clay mounds rose on the potter’s field, 
and little black crosses marked the resting 
places of strange children. Although there 
was great mourning among the people and 
great fear, the wheels still turned, the spin- 
dles danced, and the soft silken threads were 
woven into cloth of joy. 

When Miss Mary passed again only a few 
children were playing on the barren hillside, 
not far from the yellow mounds over which 
the weeds were growing, and this time she 
went into the tenements. 

The women wept when they saw her, for 
they remembered how the children loved her, 
and although they could not speak her lan- 
guage, her tears and theirs spoke of their 
common woe. : 

They led Miss Mary from tenement to 
tenement and showed her why the death 
angel had been so cruel to them. The drains 
were all clogged, and the cellars were full of 
sewage, so that the pestilence had full sway 
and walked forth, today as Diphtheria, to- 
morrow as Typhoid and the next day as 
Searlet Fever. 

Miss Mary went to the “boss,” and this 
time she grew angry in her womanly maj- 
esty when the proud master spoke of those 
“dirty Polanders who loved filth and de- 
lighted to live in dirt.’ She went to the 
health officer, and he came and went, leay- 
ing behind him odors of disinfectants; but 
the drains were left twisted and broken, and 
the filth began to accumulate again. 

Then there was another strike. The slug- 
gish Poles were maddened by the shrinking 
wage and the growing tasks, and one morn- 
ing the tenements were empty, and the mill 
was silent a while. 

Again Miss Mary péneels and again little 
children were playing in the roadway and 
on the hillside. They were as dirty as the 
other children had been; but these were 
beautiful and friendly. Great big Oriental 
eyes they had and curly khair. They spoke 
a strange, guttural tongue, and they called 
each other by holy names; for they all had 
come from round about the Holy Hills, 
where the great revelations were made to 
men; where Holy Laws were let down from 
heaven, and where the shepherds had heard 
the angels sing of “Peace on ‘Barth and 
Good Will to Men.” 

In the tenements sad-eyed woilien. began 
the battle against poverty, dirt and disease. 
This time Miss Mary told their plight to the 
“lovely” women of the suburb, and 
built a home opposite the Bin id silk mill. 
There were bright rooms with baths and 
games and beautiful pictures hse the walls, 
and the “lovely” women ministered to their 
sisters who wove the garments of splendor 
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for a pittance of wage. One of these ‘“‘sis- 
ters’ in the silk mill had a mother and little 
brothers and sisters to support. She was 
strong and brave, and her fingers flew nimbly 
among the spindles. When the others began 
to complain she said, “Be patient, it will 
be better’; but the wage grew smaller and 
smaller and conditions harder. One day I 
walked with Miss Mary past the silk mill. 
As we neared the tenement, windows were 
opened, and friendly voices cried, ‘““How do 
you do, Miss Mary?’’ She called them all 
by name, and smiled back a cheery ‘‘How 
do you do?” 

The children came running out of the 
houses, down the steep hillside, and, clinging 
to her skirts, cried: “Come to my house, 
Miss Mary!’ “Come see my mother!” 
“Come to my house and see the new baby!” 
“Come to my house and see two babies !’’ 
She was captured by the children. In the 
first place we entered, the mother was stand- 
ing over a washtub by the hot stove in a 
small kitchen: “Miss Mary! Shalom Ale- 
chem!” (Peace be with you.) She quickly 
dried her soapy hands and made her obei- 
sance, then led us into the one other room— 
living-room, parlor and bedroom. She drew 
back the covers of the bed, saying, ‘See, 
Miss Mary!” It was a quilt Miss Mary 
had given her. Then she pointed to pretty, 
dainty curtains, also Miss Mary’s gift. 
Everything that she touched was connected 


with the sacred name of Miss Mary. 


‘We went to the home of the one baby and 
found it swaddled in clothing Miss Mary had 
provided. All the mother felt she expressed 
in the two words, “Miss Mary,” and she 
breathed into that name unspeakable grati- 
tude. We went into the home in which 
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there were two babies; here also was a 
double portion of responsibility and burden. 
Miss Mary brought a double portion of gifts. 

From house to house we went, and the 
“Queen of Heaven” cannot receive homage 
more genuine than this Protestant Virgin 
Mary received from these women of the 
Holy Land. 

The last house by the road was the home 
of the brave young girl who had tried to 
teach her comrades patience. The home was 
clean and beautiful, the mother smiled at 
Miss Mary and bowed low before her as she 
kissed the hem of her garment. ‘Then the 
whistle blew, and the breadwinner came 
home. She threw herself exhausted upon a 
chair—not without greeting her Miss Mary 
with a friendly handshake. “It’s all over,” 
she said; ‘tomorrow the strike begins.” 

She could not hold them back this time. 
She had not strength enough to try. Even 
she, although she was given the best work, 
could not make more than seven dollars a 
week. There were four of them in the home, 
and they wanted to live like human beings. 

“No, Miss Mary, it’s all up. Tomorrow 
I am going to New York. There is a Syrian 
there who will let me have a satchel full of 
fancy work, and I shall go peddling. I know 
you will buy of me, Miss Mary, and your 
good friends will buy of me. I don’t like 
to do it, but I must.” 

The next day the Syrians struck, and no 
violence followed. The sad-eyed women 
and children moved out, no one knew where. 
Regularly they come, now one, now another, 
with heavy satchels upon their backs, to the 
homes in the “lovely” suburb. The “lovely” 
ladies buy of their needy sisters, and they 
move on to other suburbs where their plight 
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is not known, and where the doors are often 
shut in their faces. 

With hope, courage, strength and cheer, 
another group of men, women and children 
has come from Hllis Island to the station of 
the “lovely” suburb. Their eyes are dazzled 
by the evidences of wealth everywhere, and 
they dream that wealth will soon be theirs, 
also. Servian women old and young are now 
working in the silk mill, winding silvery 
strands and weaving endless yards of shining 
stuffs for garments of splendor. 

Little children are playing upon the bar- 
ren hillsides, forgetting their villages by the 
Danube, set in the midst of gardens of roses 
and fields of waving maize. In the tene- 
ments mothers begin to wash and cook and 
bear children. In the silk mill young girls 
who have just begun their task are singing 
as they work, but soon there will be silence 
which will deepen into sullenness and end in 
revolt. 

Miss Mary comes and goes; but she feels 
the hopelessness and the endlessness of her 
task. What can she do for these who come 
to weave our pleasure garments, yet must 
be clothed by cast-off garments of charity? 
She can feed this one or that one when the 
mill is shut down; she can look after foul 
drains and ill-smelling cellars, and try to 
teach rapacious landlords their responsibil- 
ity for the public health—but the wrong 
itself remains unchanged. 

When I suggested Browning’s Pippa, Miss 
Mary said, with an air of finality born of 
despair : 

“T know that ‘God’s in his heaven,’ and 
therefore I also know that ‘AII’s’—not— 
‘right with the world.’ ” 


Work and Play on Lake Michigan 


Congregational Families Combine Summer Pleasure and Profit 


The closing feature of the most successful 
year of the Congregational Summer Assem- 
bly at Frankfort, Mich., was the celebration 
of its tenth anniversary. An _ interesting 
program gave the newer patrons an insight 
into the genesis and spirit of this important 
summer gathering. Rev. J. H. Hull, who 
has been one of the “boosters” from its in- 
ception, told of the origin of the institution 
in a ministerial. retreat at Lakeside, O., in 
1901, of the next move when the 1903 meet- 
ing was held at Pottawattamie Point, Mich. 
Rey. H. HE. Higgins told of his visit, as a 
member of the committee appointed to select 
a permanent location, to Charlevoix and 
Benzonia, and the final selection of the pres- 
ent site, proffered them, with conditions, by 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Company. 

Dean Frank T. Lee of Washburn College 


THE ASSEMBLY TENT, WHICH IS TO BE REPLACED BY AN 
Me AUDITORIUM 


By Rev. J. Sidney Gould 


told of the large part played by Sec. H. C. 
Herring of the Home Missionary Society, 
Mr. Hull and Mr. J. R. Bennett in the de- 
velopment of the Assembly. 

Rev. J. R. Nichols, recalling the teachers 
who have been the great attractions of the 
programs, gave first place to President King 
and Dean Bosworth of Oberlin, and in later 
years, Professor Hutchins; who has proved 
himself a worthy colaborer. He spoke ap- 
preciatively of Pres. F. K. Sanders, Prof. 
EK. T. Harper, Pres. Ozora Davis and Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,’ who has been heard with growing 
appreciation through a course of ten lec- 
tures. The Bible study feature of the Sum- 
mer Assembly has been through its ten years 
of life the center of its program. In speak- 
ing of the friendships of the Assembly, Prof. 


THERE IS NO PREJUDICE AGAINST THE CHILDREN.” 


A. M. Willcox gave a very sympathetic 
tribute to the late Mr, and Mrs. Levagood, 
who were generous patrons of the Assem- 
bly in its early struggles. 

Dr. W. H. Warren characterized the’ spirit 
of the Assembly as a spirit of good cheer 
and of tender sympathy. This was fully 
demonstrated by the sympathy extended to 
Rey. and Mrs. Frank Dyer in their bereave- 
ment at the loss of their baby girl during 
the residence of the family upon the grounds. 

This year’s progress has removed every 
doubt of the most skeptical as to the full 
success of this venture to create a summer 
recreational institution for Congregational- 


ists that shall combine with its outing 
features those of spiritual and intellectual 
uplift. 


The first season at Frankfort was closed 


THIS 
GROUP COMPRISES THE CHILDREN’S SINGING CLASS 
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with a deficit of $1,500. The last year 
closed showing a balance of $800. The at- 
tendance this past.season has shown a longer 
average residence than ever before. The 
corporation has acquired full possession of a 
valuable property. The last annual report 
showed salable lots valued at $12,500 not yet 
diverted to private owners. Besides this 
asset, the reservations and public utility 
features comprised in parks, beaches, drives 
and the lodge are under full control of the 
Assembly trustees. 

More assuring even than the holdings of 
the corporation is the purchase of 177 lots 
by private owners. Over thirty cottages 
have already been built and more are in 
process of construction. They range in cost 
from $150 to $1,500. And even the humble 
tent-house is not despised. 

The patronage comes from an increas- 
ingly wide territory. Of those who have 
built cottages upon the Assembly grounds, 
we have, in addition to Michigan Congrega- 
tionalists, representatives from Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Tennessee, New York and Massachusetts. 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka visited 
the Assembly for the first time in 1910 to 


SEC. FRANK DYER OF THE NATIONAL BROTHERH 
OF HIS YOUNG SONS BUILDING THEIR COTTAGE 


OOD AND SOME 


deliver a course of lectures. He was so 
attracted by its spirit and its location that 
he purchased a lot and returned in June to 
erect, with his own hands, a tent-house on 
top of the hill among the maples, beeches, 
birches and hemlocks, where a glimpse of 
Crystal Lake creeps in to refresh the eye. 
Many visitors this year were also inter- 
ested in the spectacle presented by our 
Brotherhood Secretary Frank Dyer, busy 
with his boys in building a cottage on the 
hillside among the trees. One of the Assem- 
bly charms is the freedom to do as you 
please and live as your means determine. 


A FAMILY RESORT 


There is no prejudice against the children. 
Indeed so many entire families are in resi- 
dence during the season that it is a char- 
acteristic family resort. 

Our musical director, Mrs. M. L. Weber, 
who in 1908 led the great chorus choir at 
the Des Moines National Council and who 
now follows Dr. F. W. Hodgdon to Win- 
chester, Mass., to assume charge of the 
music in his new pastorate, organized this 
year a children’s choir which proved a great 
addition to the attractions of the Assembly. 


“DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON, AUTHOR OF ‘IN HIS STEPS,’ WITH 
HIS WIFE AND SON BEFORE THE TENT-HOME ERECTED 
BY DR. SHELDON” 


Recognizing the many children as an integra} 
and important part of the season’s life, the 
program committee has decided to secure a 
playground director to take charge of the 
recreational features for children. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
location. The grounds stretch across from 
Crystal Lake to Lake Michigan, with beaches 
on both lakes. Nature is still in full pos- 
session except where the cottages have been 
built. The bold outlook over Lake Michigan 
—with its white-capped waters beating at 
our very doors, or its dreamy shimmer when 
seas are calm, and always with its glorious 
sunsets, refreshing breezes and white sand 
beach, clean as new fallen snow—is 
matched by Crystal, with its rim of wooded 
hills, its boating, bathing and fishing, 

The forest still covers the hills. The 
orchards and fields of Michigan’s fruit belt 
lie just beyond, and over all is the beautiful 
northern sky. The spirit of Nature every- 
where reminds one of God. - A deep inter- 
est in proving themselves worthy workers 
in God’s vineyard will continue to draw 
hundreds to Frankfort, and we confidently 
believe will ultimately reach a great constit- 
uency. P 


An Apostolic Ordination 


A Reminiscence of Missionary Experience in the Northwest 


It was the last boat of the season bound for 
“The Soo.” Five months of winter and ice- 
bound inland seas would follow. Dr. Curry 


and I were part of a coun¢il on our way to. 


ordain two men for the ministry. As the 
boat neared the southern end of Sugar 
Island, we were on the lookout for oue of 
the men to be ordained. The old dock was 
so shaky that the Captain said it would be 
touch and go. It was here that Deacon 
Church did business before Chicago was 
born, and now we were anxiously watching 
for our man. When he appeared he seemed 
to be greatly excited. 

“All aboard!” roared the Captain. 

“Oan’t I go for my hat?” He had been a 
Methodist preacher and wanted his tall hat. 

“Can’t stop for that,” the Captain cried. 

“On with you, man,’ I said; “we are 
going back six miles from “The Soo,’ and 
plug hats don’t count, but what’s under 
them.” 

There was no time to lose, and with a re- 
gretful look toward the house, our man made 
a flying leap and came down on the deck. 
He was not a handsome man‘to look at, but 
never did God lay his hand on a more 
saintly one. 

An hour’s steaming breught us to “The 


By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 


Soo,” and then, to our surprise and chagrin, 
we found that the other member of the 
council could not come! What could we do? 


Now the second man we were to ordain 
lived six miles back in the woods and was 
no doubt sitting on the anxious stool. I 
was the general missionary at the time and 
concluded I would magnify my office, and 
so I said: 

“Dr. Curry, I will tell you what we must 
do. This is an exceptional case. Winter is 
coming on. These men are the only preach- 
ers in a wilderness of sixty miles, and there 
will be needed baptisms and marriages, 
funerals and the sacrament. We must or- 
dain these men today.” 

“Well,” said Curry, “I don’t see how we 
ean.” 

“IT do,” I said. “Now we will put one of 
the men on the council, see? and ordain the 
other; then we will put the first man on, 
after he is ordained, and proceed to exam- 
ine the second and ordain him.” 

Dr. Curry drew a long face and said: 

“Brother, it will not be Congregational.” 

“No,” I said, “but it will be apostolic.” 

And so we ordained the men. No one 
ever found out the difference. One of these 


ministers is still doing good setvice and has 
held important positions in his conference. 

The other man, who has gone-to his re- 
ward, was a doctor of medicine and in time 
became the pastor of a city church. He not 
only fed the souls of his people but healed 
their diseases, for “the spirit of the Lord 
Jehovah was upon him,” and he was 
anointed to preach the gospel from a higher 
source than any earthly council. When a 
doctor at whose home I was entertained 
heard that I had known this man, he said: 
“I am somewhat of an agnostic myself, but 
I loved that man, and if ever there was a 
genuine Christian and one who followed in 
his Master’s footsteps, he was the man. A 
thousand of God’s poor wept over his coffin, 
for they had lost their greatest friend.” 

“Well, doctor, to know such a man, to be 
as intimate with him as you were, ought to 
be a cure for your agnosticism.” 

“T think sometimes it will be.” 

“Doctor,” I said, “if you once get a 
glimpse of that man’s Master, what a power 
you will become to lift some dying soul out 
of the depths.” 

I have not seen him since, but:I shall 
never forget his words about the man of the 
apostolic ordination, mEarrg 


16 September 1911 


Little Friendly Man 


BY MARY DAVIS 


It was rapidly growing dark. Lights 
sLone out one by one in the big houses along 
the avenue. Quick little puffs of smoke 
came racing out of the chimney of a cottage 
which had stood empty for so long that 
saucy chipmunks had settled in the attic, 
peaceful pigeons cooed from the broad eaves 
and vagabond sparrows brought up their 
babies behind the closed blinds. Now, for 
the first time in years, a jolly fire burned 
on the hearth. A fair-haired boy and a 
huge dog cuddled in front of the open fire- 
place, while a little woman sat near. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “wouldn’t it be 
splendid if the door should open and every 
one of the Bloomingdale folks come walking 
in? Gramma Blake with her jar of cookies, 
Aunt Rachel with her knitting, Mrs. Clapps 
and all theelittle Clapps, old Dr. Scott and 
young Dr. Deane, the minister and the min- 
ister’s wife and who else?—-why, Butcher 
Stout to give Lord Chesterfield a bone!’’ 

“Bow wow,” boomed the dog with sudden 
interest. He thrust his shaggy paw into his 
master’s hand, and the boy squeezed it loy- 
ingly. 2 

“Never mind, Lord Chesterfield,’ he said; 
“we'll soon find a butcher here and some 
good friends, too.” 

The mother leaned forward suddenly and 
rumpled the boy’s curls. 

“Little Friendly Man, you mustn’t expect 
the people here to be like the ones in Bloom- 
ingdale. City people are different. They’re 
too busy to stop to make friends, and I’m 
afraid you’ll have to get along with Lord 
Chesterfield and me—just a little world of 
three,” she smiled. 

“Now, Mother,” remonstrated the boy, 
“vou know people are always good to me. 
Don’t you remember the big policeman and 
the conductor who helped me into the car- 
riage, and the newsboy who gave me an 
orange? Maybe it’s because I have a 
twisted knee.” 

His mother played with his curly hair 
without replying. 

“Time for bed,’ she said at last, “and 
Lord Chesterfield may sleep on the rug be- 
side your bed.” 

“Hurray !” shouted the little fellow. He 

raised himself by means of a crutch and, 
waving a gay good night, hopped off. 

Tt was ten. o’clock of the next morning. 
The mistress of the cottage had been away 
at her down-town office for over two hours. 
Little Friendly Man sat basking in the 
September sunshine, while Lord Chesterfield 
explored every nook and cranny of his new 
home. He plunged madly up the avenue in 
pursuit of a stray dog, then gamboled back 
to his master, rested his great head in the 
boy’s lap for an instant, then frolicked 
away in search of new adventures. 

“Boy, boy,” called a thin, quavering voice 
from the other side of the fence. Little 
Friendly Man hobbled promptly over to a 
little old lady who stood waiting. 

~ “Good morning,” he said cheerily. ‘Do 
you know you are the very first neighbor to 
speak to me? I thought the red house 


-Jooked friendlier than yours, but you see 


you never can tell.” — 
His radiant little grin was not returned 
in the least by the old lady. 
“Boy,” she said, “your dog has been root- 
,ing in my rosebushes. If I find him on my 
premises again I shall give him to the dog 
officer.” f é 
' “Are you sure it was Lord Chesterfield?” 


began the boy. tors 
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The old lady put up a majestic forefinger. 

“Not another word, please. I have given 
you fair warning. Now look after your 
dog.” 

She pattered away, whie the boy looked 
after her with bewildered eyes. Lord Ches- 
terfield came rushing back and nibbled play- 
fully at his master’s fingers, but for once he 
had neither:eyes nor ears. Just then a 
sudden gust of wind blew his hair into his 


eyes, turned up the collar of his broad linen. 


blouse, tossed a red apple or two at his feet 
and then, blowing idly out along the avenue, 
seized the hat of a rosy old gentleman and 
carried it over a tall, iron fence. 

“Well, well,” sputtered the old gentleman, 
feeling tenderly of his bare head, “this is a 
pretty kettle of fish, and I’m due at court in 
twenty minutes.” 

An eager little voice spoke at his elbow. 
“IT think I can get your hat, sir.” 

The judge turned quickly and saw Little 
Friendly Man. 

“You!” he exclaimed, with a quick glance 
at the poor knee; ‘‘you don’t think yow can 
climb that fence, do you?” 

“No,” said the boy, evenly, 
Chesterfield can jump over.” 

“Were, Lord Chesterfield,” he commanded, 
pointing at the judge’s bare head and then 
at the fence, ‘‘get the gentleman’s hat!’ 

“Hat, hat,” he repeated as the dog still 
waited. A golden light flashed into the dog’s 
beautiful eyes. He poised himself deliber- 
ately, made a great leap over the gate, picked 
up the truant hat carefully and returned. 
He laid down his burden at the judge’s feet. 

“Aren’t you glad, glad, glad?” sang the 
boy. “And wasn’t Lord Chesterfield a hero? 
We'll have the hat to talk about when we’ve 
been friends for ages.” 

The judge stopped feeling of the loose 
silver in his pocket and gravely took a 
stubby paw ~which Lord Chesterfield ex- 
tended. 

“Oh, now I know we are going to be 
friends,” shouted the boy, ‘“‘because Lord 
Chesterfield is very particular to whom he 
gives his paw.” 

The thin little face suddenly clouded over 
as he remembered the cross old lady, and he 
looked confidingly at his new friend. 

“Say, the lady in the next house said my 
dog rooted in her rosebushes. I wonder if 
she thinks Lord Chesterfield’s a pig! She 
said she’d give him to the dog man if she 
caught him over at her house again.’ 

“You want tokeep your dog indoors until I 
can send you up a chain,” advised the judge. 
“Lucretia Mudge walked two of my fancy 
Plymouth Rock pullets into a pie for mak- 
ing her a little neighborly call.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the boy, “the poor little 
things! How could she be so wicked? 
She’s just like the ogre that ate the little 
children.” 

The judge awkwardly patted the boy on 
the shoulder. ‘Now, don’t worry, my boy; 
you and I together can outwit any peevish, 
jll-natured neighbor. But keep your dog 
in the house until you hear from me. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Great Heart.” 

The boy watched his new friend out of 
sight, then pulled the big dog into the house, 
where they both lunched on crackers and 
milk. 

The: judge remembered his promise, and 
early in the afternoon a workman arrived 
with a long, stout chain. -Lord Chesterfield 
benevolently watched the staple being driven 
into the cottage wall, and when the chain 
was fastened to his-collar thought it was 
a new kind of game and barked gleefully. 
Just then a big hound trotted along which 
Lord Chesterfield immediately wanted to in- 


“but Lord 
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terview. To his great disgust the chain held 
him back. The meaning of captivity was 
impressed on his keen intelligence, and he 
threw himself down with his nose between 
his paws. 

“He'll get over that,’ prophesied the 
judge, when he stopped for a minute on his 
way home. 

But golden September turned into blush- 
ing October, and the proud dog refused to 
be consoled. He was too much like the 
great original of his name to ery out or 
make an unseemly noise. He lay still, by 
the cottage steps, with his soft eyes ever on 
Little Friendly Man’s face. 

“It’s no use,” said the mistress of the 
cottage, when she had brought home a 
tempting bone in vain; “we'll have to send 
him back to Bloomingdale. Dr. Deane 
would be glad to get him.” 

“No, no, Mother,” pleaded. the boy. 

“We'll give him another week,’’ decreed 
his mother, “and if he is still unhappy, I'll 
write to Dr. Deane.” 

The days were still warm, and Little 
Friendly Man spent much time outdoors. 
By some strange chance the judge’s law 
library contained a large number of boys’ 
books, which were gruflly handed over to 
Little Friendly Man. ‘Today he cuddled 
down beside the moping dog. 

“Now, Lord Chesterfield,’ he said cheer- 
fully, “I’m going to read you about a brave 
knight who was put in prison, something 
like you.” 

Lord Chesterfield growled shortly, and his 
master looked up from the book just in time 
to see a man hurrying through Miss Lucre- 
tia’s yard. 

“Growling is every bit as bad as swear- 
ing, and I’m ashamed of you. Now just put 
your mind on the story and forget your 
chain,’’ admonished the boy. 

Lord Chesterfield growled again, and his 
eyes had a fierce light in them. The boy 
pretended not to notice and was soon deep 
in his story. He was rudely aroused by the 
dog dashing by him and tugging at his 
chain in mad fury. The staple in the old 
wall parted, and over the fence went the 
excited animal. In another instant he stood 
over a prostrate man. 

Little Friendly Man has never been able 
to tell how he crawled over the fence. 

“Call off your dog, young feller,” yelled 
the man, furiously. 

“Come here, sir!’ commanded the boy. 

Lord Chesterfield was uttering strange, 
hoarse barks of triumph and paid no atten- - 
tion. Little Friendly Man tugged at his 
collar, but could not move him an inch, not 
even when he rained blows on the shaggy 
coat. ; 

“Qh, Lord Chesterfield,” sobbed the boy, 
“IT know Miss Lucretia will get you. Please 
come !” 

As he spoke, a very much excited Miss 
Lucretia, followed by a red-faced maid, 
dashed out of the house and perceived the 
trio. 

“Maria, Maria,” screamed the old lady, 
“the dog’s got him!” 

“What’s wrong?’ demanded the judge. 
He had heard the tumult and had run all 
the way from the avenue. Little Friendly 
Man looked at him gratefully. Perhaps he 
could save Lord Chesterfield. 

“The wretch has my spoons,” shrieked 
Miss Lucretia. : 

The judge stooped over the prostrate 
young man and deftly extracted the missing 


silver. Miss Lucretia snatched at it eag- 
erly. 
“Phat all?” asked the judge. Miss 


Lucretia nodded. 


“Let go, old man,” he said with quiet 
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authority. Lord Chesterfield sauntered 
leisurely over to his trembling master. 

“Now,” said the judge to the man, who 
was picking himself up painfully, “you have 
just one hour to get out of town, or you 
will be arrested on sight.” 

The man slunk away. Miss Lucretia 
looked wrathfully at the judge. “That was 
my thief,” she observed pointedly. “A judge 
that was of the slightest use would have 
sent him to prison for life.’’ 

Lord Chesterfield pranced over to the 


ve 


peppery old lady and brandished a shaggy 
paw at her. She hesitated, then shook it 
warmly. i 

“He broke his chain, saving your spoons,” 
observed the judge, politely. 

“No one of average intelligence would 
chain a dog like that. He’s more use than 
many a meddling man,” retorted Miss Lu- 
cretia. 

“But what about your garden?” stam- 
mered Little Friendly Man. 

“That dog,” said Miss Lucretia, majes- 


ts 
tically, “can tear my garden all to pieces,” 

“Hurrah!” “Good for you, Miss Lucre- . 
tia!” came simultaneously from the boy and 
the man. : 

“Now,” said the little old lady, who sud- 
denly felt very well pleased with herself, 
“we'll go in to lunch. Maria, take those 
spoons and clean them thoroughly.” 

The judge hesitated, but Little Friendly 
Man tucked a grimy fist into his arm. “It’s 
so much more comfortable to be friendly,” 
he whispered. ; 


The Flowers that Filled In 


The Comfort of the Home-Grown Blossoms 


“If we could only raise ten dollars we 
could get a lovely big pillow all roses and 
soft feathery green things and her name set 
in flowers right in the middle. If we only 
could!” sighed Mrs. Baker. 

“But we can’t do it; we’re too poor,” re- 
plied Old Lady Martin with a hoarseness 
reminiscent of recent weeping. With the 
sadness of the words a gloom seemed to set- 
tle on the little group of neighbors gathered 
in the Martin kitchen. ‘Nobody ever loved 
Ruth King like we folks here have,” she con- 
tinued after a moment’s pause, “and now 
that she’s dead we’ve just got to keep on 
lovin’ her and let them that’s got money buy 
the flowers for her funeral.” 

“I guess maybe I could give a quarter,” 
timidly offered Grandpa Martin. “I—I’d 
manage to do it somehow.” 

“I'd give a whole dollar if I had it,” 
quickly responded Aunt Melinda Seeley, 
voicing the sentiment of the others. “But 
we can’t any of us afford to do it. Every- 
thing is so high now, and winter and the 
taxes comin’ on.” 

“Tt beats all how time does fly,’ added 
Mrs. Stewart, brushing away a tear. “Don’t 
seem only like yesterday that Ruth’s pa 
died and left her alone in that fine mansion, 
and how scared we used to be for fear her 
money and her college education and trips 
to Europe would spoil her and make her 
stuck-up. But land sakes! Didn’t she come 
back here to the Corners every year or so 
and open up her big house and’— 

“Mind when she married that college pro- 
fessor,” broke in Aunt Melinda, “and how 
tickled she was with the tablecloth we all 
put together and got for her? That wa’n’t 
only a little over two years ago, and now 
they’re bringin’ her back to bury her, and 
we ain’t got a single flower for her funeral. 
Oh dear, dear, dear!” 

“There’s my whole bed of purple and 
white asters in blossom,” suddenly ventured 
Mrs. Weeks. ‘The frost ain’t nipped a one 
of ’em yet. I—I wonder if ’twould do to 
pick off a bouquet and take up there to 
well—to—to kinder fill in.” 

“And there’s my sweet alyssum and 
dahlias,” said another. 

“And my pink and white geraniums.” 

“And my pansies! They wa’n’t so nice 
all summer as they are now,” proudly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Martin. “And you all know 
how Ruth loved ’em. Why, that first fall 
she was in college she paid me an awful big 
price to send her two boxes of ’em a week. 
They actually come to enough to pay the 
hull of Hiram’s doctor bill! And how we'd 
ever managed without that money is more 
than I can tell.” 

“Humph!” retorted Mrs. Arnold, with 
considerable sharpness. ‘They won’t do at 
all; they ain’t boughten ones. My Tom’s 
been drivin’ stage, yesterday and today, and 
he says they’s nigh on to a hundred boxes 
ef flowers been sent here now. Them city 
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folks ain’t got no use for home-grown 
flowers at their funerals.” 

“But they would fill in,’ mused Mandy 
Jenkins, the village dressmaker. Then after 
a moment’s reflection: “After all, it ain’t 
her man and his high-flewn college folks 
we’re doin’ it for. It’s for Ruth herself, 
and we're goin’ to feel better to have some 
of our flowers at the funeral, even if they 
are back behind the others. Suppose you 
folks that’s got flowers bring ’em down to 
my shop in the mornin’ and’— 

“And oh, Mandy!” interrupted Orvilla 
Patrick, excitedly, “let’s see if we can’t 
make ’em all up into wreaths and crosses 
and anchors and put the asters into a big 
solid pillow, so’t they’ll look more citylike.” 

For a minute Mandy did not reply. At 


last she said softly: ‘“‘No, that wouldn’t be- 


my way. ‘The flowers made up so would be 
stiff and botchy and awkward lookin’. Let’s 
take them just as they came from God’s 
great out-of-doors straight to our dear Ruth. 
They’ll be sweeter and more homelike, more 
like us country folks if we arrange them in 
just the simplest way possible. You all 
bring ’em here in the mornin’, and I’ll take 
’em up and tell ’em that they’re just to fill 
in. The funeral ain’t till one o’elock.” 

Mandy’s word was law at the Corners, 
and thus it came about that early the next 
day the neighbors began to bring their blos- 
soms to the little shop. By ten o’clock the 
large table looked like an old-fashioned 
flower garden. 

The asters in rich shades of purple 
gleamed through a profusion of sweet alys- 
sum and fleecy immortelles; dahlias nodded 
delicate pink and white blossoms amid a 
setting of rich green leaves; rose geraniums 
filled the room with their sweet fragrance; 
a mass of goldenrod and maidenhair ferns 
had been freshly gathered from the near-by 
glen, while the upturned faces of a hundred 
pansies nestled together in solemn order. 
They were only simple flowers from field 
and garden, yet each blossom represented 
memories of a sweet girlish form the Cor- 
ners had loved and lost. 

“And now,” said Mandy, gathering the 
precious offerings into two large baskets, 
“T’ll take ‘em up, and you folks wait here 
till I get back. ‘There’s lots of time yet 
before the funeral.” 

An hour later Mandy returned. There 
was an expression of half-concealed pleasure 
on her thin little face, though her eyes were 
red from recent weeping. 

“You never could guess what they’ve gone 
and done with them flowers,’ said she, 
dropping into an easy chair. “It’s almost 
too good to be true,” with another sigh. 

“You see when I got up there it was 
Ruth’s man himself that came to the door. 
Land, but I was scared of him! He’s so tall 
and grand and noble-lookin’ and so city- 
like. He started to take me into the parlor, 
where she’s laid out, but I stopped him 


right in the door and explained about the 
flowers. 

“He didn’t say nothin,’ but he wheeled 
round quick, and I see there was tears in 
his eyes. Then he took me in that parlor 
where Ruth lay in one of them couch coffins, 
her white satin weddin’ dress on, and she 
a-lookin’ as sweet and kind and natural as 
if she’d just dropped off to sleep. And the 
flowers ! They was everywhere—great 
sheaves of roses and lilies, and big set pieces 
of crosses and pillows, and white doves and 
gates ajar. Oh! I can’t begin to tell it all 
to you. ' 

“While I stood there kinder dazed, almost 
wishin’ I hadn’t brought any flowers—they 
seemed so small beside these grand ones— 
he stepped up and took a spread of solid 
violets off the top of that casket. Think of 
it! Violets in September! Why, they must 
have cost a fortune. And before I could say 
anything he took my pansies and put them 
up there, scatterin’ a few of them on Ruth’s 
satin dress. Next he pulled a low table up 
close to the casket and put our alyssum, 
asters and geraniums so close to her that 
it seemed like she’d be puttin’ her hand out 
to pat ‘em. Then he took that big bunch 
of ferns and put part of ’em at the foot of 
the casket, and the goldenrod blossoms he 
just scattered round loose like on the floor, 
where they made the prettiest carpet you 
ever see. Oh, it was just too beautiful! _ 

“Before he got done his mother came in, 
and when he told her ’bout our flowers, she 
come right up to me and put her arm 
around me. Then we both set down and I 
just cried, and I up and told her all about 
how we'd wanted to buy some flowers for 
Ruth’s funeral, and she said that she hoped 
the city way of buying flowers for funerals 
would never creep into the country, and 
that no money could buy flowers that rep- 
resented such love as those we had given. 

“Ain’t that the grandest idee, though? 
Ain’t it comfortin’ to think that if we are 
poor, when our loved ones die we ain’t never 
got to hope and wish and maybe run in 
debt for one of them big set pieces from the 
city? We can use our own home-grown 
garden flowers in their own simple beauty, 
and they’ll mean more than a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of wreaths and crosses and pil- 
lows that's store-made. We’ve got the whole 
of God’s great out-of-doors, and there ain’t 
hardly a time of the year but what we can 
find something pretty, if it ain’t nothin’ more 
than runnin’-pine and ferns that’s buried 
deep under the winter snow. 

“And that’s all,” summed up Mandy, 
abruptly, “only when I got ready to come 
away I stood a minute there in the doorway, 
and it somehow seemed that the asters and 
geraniums and dahlias and pansies that we'd 
raised and took care.of and loved all sum- 
mer had at last found their right place there 
at our Ruth’s funeral, and I wa’n’t ashamed ~ 
of ’em, either.” 


16 September 1911 


Lesson for Sept. 24 
Dan. 6: 10-23 


Daniel in the Lion’s Den 


It was a foolish decree that whosoever should ask a peti- 
tion of any god or man, save of the king, for thirty days should 
be cast into a den of lions. How could the king know? Peti- 
tions may be offered in secret to Him who seeth in secret and 
then rewardeth openly. The decree was so absurd on the face 
of it as to seem almost incredible to certain scholars. 

Here was a young man away from home. He was in Baby- 
lon. He would never have chosen it as a residence, but he 
could not help himself—he was taken there a captive. He 
saw the wealth and the power, the social gayety and the allur- 
ing temptations of this mighty capital. But his own mode of 
life remained untouched by it all. He insisted on giving his 
heart another sort of frontage and outlook. When he knew 
that the terrible decree was signed, he went into his house and, 
with his windows open toward Jerusalem, he kneeled and 
prayed three times a day as he had done aforetime. 

He was in Babylon but not of it. There was another more 
significant city on the map of his world. Its walls were 
neither great nor high. Its purse was small and never in all 
its history well filled. But this city stood for certain traditions 
and ideals; it was a city of vision and outlook. It concerned 


The young man in Babylon therefore gave his deeper nature a 
regular and unimpeded frontage toward Jerusalem. 

The window is only a place to look through—it is not a 
place of ordinary exit like a door. Daniel never left the city of 
Babylon for a day. He lived there and died there. He did 
his work among those princes and presidents, satraps and 
counselors who made up the political retinue, doing his full 
duty to the king in whose realm he dwelt. But though he could 
not escape from an environment distasteful, he could by his 
habits of devotion look through that window daily upon a 
fairer, finer prospect, as he faced toward Jerusalem where the 
divine honor dwelt. 

Daniel was a Puritan, though he lived in a-land and at a 

time far removed from Plymouth Rock and the compact made 
in the cabin of the Mayflower. He was a Puritan, though he 
never read a line of John Milton or marched under the banner 
of Cromwell. He was a Puritan in that he insisted upon the 
rights of the individual conscience against the dictates of arbi- 
trary authority. Let King Darius publish his decrees as he 
would; let the captains and the counselors insist that the laws 
of the Medes and Persians altered not; let men utter their 
threats regarding the den of lions, if they choose; this ancient 
Puritan will stand for the right as God gives him to see the 
right. Me will stake his all on fidelity to duty and trust to 
the march of events to vindicate his godly confidence. And that 
is the spirit of the Puritan in whatever land or time he may 
happen to dwell. 
; His associates had probably told him that it would not be 
exactly prudent for him to maintain his well-known religious 
habits in the face of certain contingencies which had arisen. 
If he would only take a spiritual vacation for the thirty days 
the decree had to run, it would be safer. Or if he would carry 
on his religious life under cover, he would not be subjecting 
himself to so much danger. His friends thought that to persist 
openly in his course would be foolhardy—he would be casting 
himself into the lion’s mouth. 

Poor, shortsighted mortals, they knew no more about the 
issues involved than blind men know about sunsets or rainbows. 
The faculty of spiritual perception was lacking. Daniel did 
not know exactly where he was casting himself by his open 
fidelity to principle. The event proved that he was casting 
himself into the hands of the living God. It was another in- 
stance of faith transcending all considerations of expediency. 
He went out, not knowing whither he went—it proved that 
he made his way at last into a place of the highest safety and 
honor. 

The distress of the king when he was brought to book by 
the untoward results of his own foolish, wicked decree is drawn 
with a sure hand. «It is a difficult task to fit wickedness and 
folly into the general scheme of things with any sort of suc- 
cess. Square blocks and round holes are not more intractable. 
Folly and evil find no lasting place of comfort in a world where 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of Him who rules 
the world. ; 

The king was sore displeased when he learned that his 
faithful and efficient servant, Daniel, was the first man entan- 
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gled in the net of those evil-minded courtiers as a result of the 
hasty and conceited decree. “He set his heart on Daniel to 
deliver him and labored until the going down of the sun” to 
that end. He was not the first man nor the last who has 
worked until sundown and on through the hours sacred to rest, 
for many a weary day, trying in vain to avert the terrible re- 
sults of some bit of evil doing. 

The king spent the night in his palace fasting. Though 
sleep forsook him, he declined the soothing influence of the in- 
struments of music sometimes summoned to quiet the royal 
mind. He was anxiously awake and at daybreak he hastened to 
the den of lions to learn the fate of that faithful minister 
whom he had been glad to set over one hundred and twenty 
princes. 

In response to the king’s heartfelt cry at the mouth of the 
den, Daniel answers in tones full of courtesy to his royal mas- 
ter and full of gratitude to God. He names the forces which 
had wrought for his safety. ‘“Innocency was found in him” in 
that he had borne himself faithfully toward his God in the 
maintenance of his obedient devotion. And he had borne him- 
self no less faithfully in his relations to his fellowmen—before 
the king he had done no hurt. And as a sublime reaction from 
the great moral order which enfolds us, by day and by night, 
in Babylon and in Boston, in the centuries before Christ and 
in all’ the unending centuries which follow and profit by his 
coming, Daniel’s life had been preserved. ‘‘My God hath sent 
his angel and hath shut the lions’ mouths.” There was found 
upon him when he was taken up no manner of hurt, “because 
he believed in his God.” 

What a testimony to the potency of those forces which are 
wielded when faithful men kneel upon their knees, the windows 
of their hearts opened wide toward the hills from whence com- 
eth help! The evil plots of designing men and the untamed 
savagery of the lion’s mouth are compelled to confess the 
supremacy of spiritual forces. However it may fare with the 
physical and financial holdings of men—those things which are 
seen and temporal stand subordinate to other more enduring 
interests—there is that in every life which may be set down in 
the most hostile environment and be taken up with no manner 
of hurt upon it, because of its trust in the living and all-power- 
ful God. 

If that high sense of security is to be enjoyed, there must 
be maintained steadily what Dr. Peabody called ‘spiritual 
frontage’ in one of his talks with Harvard students. Every 
life needs to face habitually upon those massive and enduring 
realities which Daniel had in his mind’s eye when he opened 
his windows toward Jerusalem. 

If the life never looks out upon anything better than the 
streets of Babylon; if it listens only to the talk and reads 
only the newspapers which reflect the sentiments of Babylon; 
if it finds its pleasure mainly in places of idle resort and in the 
homes of light amusement; if it never rises above the smoke 
and soot of bargains and of commonplace pursuits, then inevi- 
tably such a life grows small and weak; it becomes thin and 
anaemic. The young man who intends to live a man’s life, 
show himself equal to a man’s job and evince capacity for 
a man’s destiny, needs to have the windows of his nature 
opening out continually upon the august sources of strength. 

In each of the last three lessons we find a narrative of heroic 
fidelity to duty in the face of opposition. It is the verdict of 
scholarship that these narratives were written to cheer and 
hearten the Hebrew people in the terrible experiences which 
came upon them in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. We can 
well believe that many a Hebrew youth was nerved for his hard 
task from these stores of moral inspiration in the, book of 
Daniel. 

When the hand of an Hgyptian mummy was opened a few 
years ago, grains of wheat were found tightly clasped in the 
dead fingers. And when the wheat was cast into fertile soil, it 
grew. Down across the centuries the hand of the dead had 
safely borne these germs of life, now ready to respond to the 
action of sunshine and soil. 

And when the great words of honor, fidelity, devotion, are 
once made flesh and dwell among men full of grace and truth, 
the useful record of moral achievement abides, even when the 
original possessors of those high qualities have long since gone 
to their reward. Daniel being dead yet speaketh. The record 
of fidelity to principle carries the germs of moral life across the 
intervening centuries and brings fresh inspiration to the hearts 
of modern men. 
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The Shepherd 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 
BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Duties of the Minister. The minister oc- 
eupies a position with duties so manifold and 
difficult that they may tax to the uttermost 
his talents and resources. The people look 
to him for leadership in the broad policies 
of the church, plans of all kinds and in 
securing the execution of plans, as well as 
for leadership in the religious services. To 
comfort the sorrowing, to stir and strengthen 
the weak, to go out after the wandering, to 
practice what he preaches—all these are 
duties for which the minister is held re- 
sponsible. The wise minister finds that the 
best service he can render to most people is 
to help them to help themselves and to set 
them to work. It is the over-zealous, short- 
sighted minister who does all the work him- 
self. His special duty is leadership. 


Duties of the Flock. Follow the leader is 
the simple, fundamental rule of all organized 
effort. Effective church work can be ac- 
complished only as the people loyally and 


’ aetively support the minister and respond 


heartily to his calls. While the people are 
looking to the minister for faithful service 
as shepherd of the flock, he has a right to 
expect that his people will not lag behind nor 
fail to be loyal to him, to their common 
cause and to each other. 


The Call for Leaders. A need in many 
churches is for lay leadership; not for the 
boss or would-be dictator, not for the man 
or woman who likes to show off; but for 
the clear-headed, whole-hearted worker of 
vision who knows how to do things and can 
get things done in the best and quickest way. 
Whoever has the gifts of leadership should 
respond if possible to the call for the im- 
portant service which perhaps he alone can 
render. 


Leading the Children. Few of us realize 
how largely children are led in word and 
deed and thought by older people. It is a 
duty to live so that any one following in 
our footsteps will not go wrong, but that we 
may be positively helpful. It is our privi- 
lege to lend a hand, to counsel and cheer, 
to make right-living attractive, to lead the 
way into the Kingdom for our liftle ones. 
We have,no greater privilege and no more 
serious responsibility. The chief duty of the 
church is to the children; and the modern 
church does well to make attractive and 
helpful the times and occasions and the work 
for the children. Most churches have not 
yet met their duty fully in Sunday school 
work and equipment; and have not yet 
opened the church doors quite wide enough 
to let the children in as freely- as they might 
come. There are far less mistakes in ad- 
mitting children to church membership too 
early than in’ failing to encourage them to 
come and failing to lead the way in the 
footsteps of the Master. 


God’s Call and Care. Many times in the 
Bible we come upon the figure of the shep- 
herd to teach us how God calls us and cares 
for us. There is a world of comfort and 
inspiration in the thought that the all-wise 
and all-powerful Jehovah calls us into the 
green pastures of life and will lead us 
safely past all dangers if we but follow him. 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 17-23. 
The Shepherd and the Undershepherds. 
Ezek. 84: 1-24. The responsibility of lead- 
ers. The pastor’s claim on the flock. The 
pastor’s work for the flock. Feeding the 
children with the bread of life. God’s care 
and call. 


Closer and Altar 


THE GROUND OF CONFIDENCE 
Being confident of this very thing, that 
he who began a good work in you will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ. 
—Phil. 1: 6. 


He who created the world will never 
lose control of it, and He who loved 
mankind enough to give his Son for their 
redemption will never forget to love 
them.—Josiah Strong. 


The seed sown in the heart is in its 
growth dependent on other causes than 
mere humap anxiety and watchfulness ; 
on a mysterious power implanted by God 
in the seed and the soil combined, the 
working of which is hidden from human 
eyes. No trouble of ours can accelerate 
the growth or shorten the stages through 
which each seed must pass. It is a 
mistake to be always working at the 
seed, taking it up to see whether it is 
growing, instead of leaving it to God’s 
good time and meanwhile diligently doing 
God’s good work elsewhere.—Henry 
Alford. 


Christ is the safety of a Christian.— 
—William Arnot. ; 


The humble man, though he suffer con- 
fusion, hath yet much peace; for that he 
resteth on God, and not on the world.— 
Thomas &@ Kempis. 


Oh, what a load of struggle and distress 
Falls off before the Cross! The fever- 


ish care; 

The wish that we were other than we 
are; 

The sick regrets; the yearnings number- 
less ; : 


The thought, “This might have been,” 
so apt to press 
On the reluctant soul; even past despair, 
Past sin itself, all—all is turned to fair, 
Ay, to a scheme of ordered happiness, 
So soon as we love God, or rather know 
That God loves us! Accepting the great 
pledge 
Of his concern for all. our wants and 
woe, 
We cease to tremble upon danger’s edge; 
While varying troubles form and burst 
anew, 
Safe in a Father’s arms, we smile as in- 
fants do! 
—COhauncy Hare Townsend. 


But it is something to know that Christ 
is Lord; for this has might and power 
and is especially comforting in the time 
of affliction—Martin Luther. 


In thee, O Lord, whose purpose changes 
not, our hearts remain eternally secure. 
Thou art our rock, whom all the floods of 
earth can never move. Thou art our life 
and nothing can destroy the gift which thou 
hast given. Thy presence is assurance for 
our faithand answer to every doubt or fear. 
Into thy hands we have committed our 
affairs and we fully trust thy loving wisdom 
and have no wish to withdraw the least of 
our interests from thee. Deliver us from 
doubts and set at rest all questionings. Help 
us to be glad in the deliverance thou hast 
wrought for us and the promise thou hast 
given. Pardon our sins and make us in 
love with holiness, that we may go from 
strength to strength under the teachings of 
thy Holy Spirit. And to thy name be 
praise, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. 


ie 
16 September 


Missions in Africa 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Sept. 24-30 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


A Missionary Journey around the World. 
IX. Acts 8: 2640. 

Europe's Responsibility. Africa is now 
only an extension of Burope. Morocco, 
Abyssinia and Liberia are Africa’s only in- 
dependent states. Indeed, Morocco, as we 
are reminded by every day’s newspaper, is 
under the guardianship of France and Spain, 
with Germany desirous of making a third 
pedagogue. Liberia looks to our own coun- 
try for friendly assistance and has received 
some of it recently. Abyssinia is much in- 
fluenced by European Jesuits. 

Of the rest of the great continent, France 
possesses a full third, reaching down from 
the north over Algeria and the Sahara, with 
part of the Sudan and of the west coast. 
Great Britain has another third, including 
Egypt, Uganda, portions of the east and 
west coasts and South Africa. One-third of 
the remaining third is in the hands of Ger- 
many, another third in the hands of Belgium 
(the Congo region), and the last third be- 
longs to Portugal, Italy and) Spain. 

This European control of Africa has al- 
ready brought great blessings to the Dark 
Continent, nearly ending the slave trade, 
and the fierce inter-tribal wars and canni- 
balism, introducing extensive railroads and 
teaching the natives much by mere contact 
with the whites. The great blot upon Huro- 
pean control, the Congo horrors, will end, it 
is hoped, now that Belgium has taken the 
government of the Congo into its own hands. 

But this state of affairs renders Chris- 
tianity responsible for Africa as never be- 
fore. Moreover, it gives a new and power- 
ful reason for Protestant missions in the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe. Mad- 
agascar, since the French assumed control, 
is an example of the sad results when a 
Protestant mission field passes into Roman- 
ist hands. 


The Problem of Africa. Here is the 
largest of the continents, except only Asia, 
and it has not half as many people as China, 
though China could be tucked away in one 
corner of Africa. Yet these 180,000,000 
Africans speak 843 languages and dialects! 
What a fearful difficulty that one fact pre- 
sents! In addition, there is the ignorance 
of the people, the absence of written lan- 
guages and literatures, the common super- 
stition, the widespread licentiousness, and 
the terrible African fever that has killed 
hundreds of missionaries. 


But on the Other Side? The people are 
simple, childlike, loving. They are very re- 
ceptive and plastic. They have fine possi- 
bilities. They are likely to give us in the 
future great Christian poets, musicians, 
artists and orators. They are the youngest 
of the great races, probably. If they have 
most to learn, at any rate they have the 
least to wnlearn. 


The Force at Work. The figures are en- 
couraging, as they have recently been gath- 
ered. The foreign missionaries at work num- 
ber 4,542, and the native workers aiding 
them are 26,474. They have won 1,034,372 
native Christians; and these, with the mem- 
bers of their families and others that are 
sure to join the Christian chureh, number 
2,032,774. And best of all, next to the 
Bible history itself, Africa has the inspiring 
record of unparalleled missionary careers— 
such superb lives as those of Livingstone, 
Moffat, Hannington, Mackay, Crowther and 
Taylor. 


ie 
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Dr. Gladden and His Church 


In a paragraph in The Congregationalist 
of Sept. 9, we expressed our conviction that 
newspaper reports as to Dr. Gladden’s re- 
tirement from active pastoral work were in 
error, and quoted his own telegram to the 
effect that he had not resigned from his 
ehureh. A letter received after we went to 
press last week still further explains the 
rumors which went the rounds. Dr. Glad- 
den says, in part: ‘ 

“As this was my last personal pastoral 
letter, I wanted to speak a few earnest 
words to those who have been inclined to 
drop out of church life (of whom, I dare 
say, there are some in most !arge’ churches). 
These words, specifically addressed ‘to those 
who seem to have lost their interest in the 
teaching and the work of the church,’ the 
newspapers haye insisted cn applying to the 
whole membership; one report in a New 
York paper says that ‘I am at a loss to ac- 
count for the thinning of the congregation’s 
number at Sunday services.’ 

“The fact is that our congregations have 
never averaged so large as in the last six 
months, and the support of my people was 
never so cordial and affectionate as it is 
today. They were never doing better work 
than they are doing this year. So I am get- 
ting a good many letters of condolence which 
I do not deserve; and, I doubt not, plenty of 
people will be pointing a moral which the 
circumstances have not made room for. 

“T hope to preach at least once every 
week and to take a large part in all the work 
of the church. But I am very happy in 
having at my side a strong man who is able 
and willing to take the leadership of the 
activities of the church.” 


The pastoral letter to which the doctor 
refers was an intimate, cordial letter—as 
from one friend to another. We quote tkese 
paragraphs: 

“Since this is my last personal letter, I 
find it in my heart to say a few words to 
those who seem to have lost their interest in 
the teaching and the work of the church, 
whose faces we seldom or never see in our 
assemblies, and on whose help in our labor 
of love we have ceased to rely. I do not 
attribute their absence, in many cases, to 
disaffection; in most cases, I believe, it is 
simple lack of interest. For some reason 
they have formed the habit of church neg- 
lect; it is a habit easily formed and not 
always easily broken. Some of them devote 
their Sundays to pleasure; the ways of Sun- 
day diversion have been multiplying of late. 
It is becoming rather common for pastors to 
say, ‘On stormy Sundays we have fair con- 
gregations; it is the pleasant Sundays on 
which we expect to see many vacant seats.’ 
All this means that the interests of recrea- 


-tion haye taken precedence, in the minds of 


many church members, of the interests of 
the higher life. The fact that this is taking 
place everywhere does not comfort me; this 
is the alarming thing. But I confess that it 
does grieve me, not a little, that a good 
many of those for whose welfare I have 
cared, whom I haye taken into the church, 
whom I have tried to inspire with my own 
belief that the things of the spirit are the 
only real things, seem to be setting so low 
a value on them, and to find so little time 
for the cultivation of that part of their 
nature by which they are linked to God and 
the life unending. Sometimes it seems to 
me that I cannot have it so; it makes a 
heavy discount on the satisfaction with 
which I look backward. It would add greatly 
to the happiness with which I shall pres- 
ently lay down my pastoral labors if some 
of those who will read this letter would re- 
turn to the places which once were dear to 
them, and would rekindle the flame which 
they have suffered to grow dim. And would 


it not be well for some of them, and for the 
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children of some of them, if they would re- 
new their interest in things unseen and 
eternal? 

“To all the goodly company of the true- 
hearted and the loyal in this church—the 
strong men, the noble women, the brave 
young people, the dear boys and girls—my 
heart goes out in this, my last personal pas- 
toral letter, with a love for which there are 
no words. No pastor ever had a better band 
of. comrades round him. I hope that I may 
yet have some happy years among you to 
rejoice with you in the growth and the fruit- 
fulness which the new leadership will bring.” 


In the Congregational Circle 


First Church of Sioux City, Io., was one 
of the western churches where a large vep- 
resentation from the labor unions attended 
the Labor Sunday service, Sept. 8. This 
was due in part to the close: touch of the 
pastor, Rev. W. M. Short, with organized 
labor, and also to the fact that he has spent 
his vacation in and about Sioux City and 
has kept his hand upon the church machin- 
ery during the summer months. ‘The vaca- 
tion habits of most city ministers and con- 
gregations, at present, make a _ successful 
Labor Day service on the first Sunday in 
September impracticable. 

* * 
* 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff, field secretary of the 
Congregational Church Building Society for 
the Pacific District, is to be in New Eng- 
land for two months this fall, with head- 
quarters in the Congregational House in 
Boston. He has had an important share in 
the development of the church life of the 
coast for many years and is an able expo- 
nent of the needs and prospects of the Pil- 
grim faith and polity beyond the Rockies. 
The churches able to secure him for an ad- 
dress will be fortunate. Those who heard 
him last fall when he attended the National 
Council were delighted with the vivid pic- 
tures he gave of religious conditions on the 


Pacific Coast. 
* * 


* 


Mrs. Montgomery’s ringing article in a 
recent number of The Congregationalist, 
After the Jubilee, What?. started the echoes 
in Hssex, Mass., where, in the spacious 
Orchard Home of Mrs. D. O. Mears, the 
officers of the Hssex South Branch, the 
wives of the ministers of the local confer- 
ence and the ladies of the Hssex Foreign 
Missionary Society were present by personal 
invitation at a reception and afternoon tea 
to hear a stimulating address on Jubilee 
Visions by Mrs. H. W. Peabody. The 
talented daughter of the house, Miss Helen 
G. Mears, with artistic effect rendered ap- 
propriate solos. Mrs. C. H. Daniels, pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Board, spoke of elab- 
orate plans for a simultaneous campaign in 
post-jubilee work, and Mrs. J. L. Hill, pres- 
ident of the Hssex South Branch, took up 
the co-operating forces which, working to- 
gether, would gather in the harvest. 


We see then what our religion means. 
The goal of life is the expression of life. 
The expression of life depends upon knowl- 
edge of life. The only interpreter of life is 
the Maker of life. The religious man is, 
then,. the interpreted man, the man who, 
haying come to God, has awakened to what 
he is and to what he may be. The religious 
life is not the repressive, but the expressive 
life. It is not an unessential luxury or an 
ornamental appendage. Religion is not a 
discipline, but an opportunity, the very way 
of life itself. The religious man is simply 
he who comes to himself in the presence of 
his Maker.—Albert P. Fitch. 
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Prof. 
Anderson’s 
Supper 


The Bedtime Meal in 
Countless Homes 
Tonight 


When Professor Anderson invented 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, he gave you, 
for one thing, the best foods ever served in 
milk. 


You serve them at breakfast with sugar 
and cream. Or you mix them with fruit. 
At dinner the puffed grains are crisps for 
the soup. Or a nut-like garnish when you 
serve ice cream. 


But the favorite way with children is to 
serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods—not merely 
the flour. That adds a great deal to their 
food value. 


In bronze-steel guns they are revolved 
for an hour in a heat of 550 degrees. 


Think of that. Boiling heat is 212 degrées. 


It is that fierce heat which gives to these 
grains their enticing nut-like taste. It 
erisps them through and through. And it 
makes them twice as digestible as cereals 
baked or boiled. 


The moisture in the grain turns to super- 
heated steam. When the guns are un- 
sealed each grain explodes. The milliv..s 
of food granules are blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight times 
normal size—made four times as porous as 


bread. Each grain is made up of countless 
toast-walled cells. Imagine how those 
crisp, porous, nut-like grains taste when 


served in milk. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ except in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15 West 


Professor Anderson’s object was to make 
whole grains twice as digestible as ever 
before. As a result of this heroic process, 
puffed grains yield every whit of their food 
value. These are scientific foods. 


But, with the first taste, that fact is for- 
gotten. People eat these foods because they 
delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that children 
should be given five meals every day. Food 
alone makes them grow. 


For the extra meals give them something 
digestible, of maximum food value and sur- 
passingly good. Give them whole grains of 
wheat or rice, made nut-like in a furnace 
heat, blasted to porous crispness. And 
serve them in milk. 


During hot weather people have eaten a 
hundred million dishes of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qats Gmpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
(199) 
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Among the New Books 


Bible Commentaries 


The International Critical Commentary 
was projected about fifteen years ago. The 
purpose of its editors was to secure a series 
of volumes on the books of the Bible which 
would as worthily represent British and 
American scholarship as the work of De- 
Wette, Meyer, Keil, Delitzsch and other 
great Biblical interpreters represents Ger- 
man scholarship. The series is now well on 
its way to completion. ‘The latest volume 
issued is The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, by Rey. Dr. Archibald Robert- 
son, the Bishop of JHxeter (Scribners. 
$3.00). Rev. Dr. Alfred Plummer, cne of 
the editors of the series, is acknowledged by 
Bishop Robertson as having had a large part 
in the work. 

Fourteen years of brooding over this one 
letter to the church in Corinth has brought 
forth a volume well worthy of a place in 
the library of this great commentary for 
scholars. It represents a new modern 
method of the study of the Bible, reproduc- 
ing in thought the circumstances influencing 
the inspired author of each book, presenting 
his doctrine, style and the general features 
of his work, followed by a critical study in 
detail of the words and sentences of the book. 
Every interpretation of the New Testament 
epistles by a devout and trained mind adds 
something to the original text, as well as 
brings out more clearly the author’s mean- 
ing. Thus the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
through the study of the Bible is growing in 
every generation. This volume is a notable 
contribution in this direction. 

We now have The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by HB. C. Wickham, in the series of West- 
minster Commentaries (Gorham. $2.50). 
A valuable feature which will greatly aid 
the student in understanding ‘this difficult 
epistle is a complete paraphrase. In the 
introduction the usual questions are ade- 
quately discussed, of date, authorship, etc., 
with the usual conclusion that St. Paul cer- 
tainly did not write the epistle, and that 
either Barnabas or Apollos may have been 
the author. ‘The notes ,are very full and 
helpful. 

A satisfactory brief commentary for gen- 
eral use is Colossians, by S. R. Macphail 
(imported by Scribners), in the admirable 
series of T. and T. Clark’s Handbooks for 
Bible Classes. 
too brief, but the comment on the text is 
more than ordinarily full and helpful. 


Other Religious Books 


The doctrine of divine immanence is one 
aspect of a dual truth. The other aspect is 
ably set forth in Divine Transcendence, by 
J. R. Illingworth (Macmillan. $1.75 net). 
The avowed purpose of the essay is to show 
that this transcendence is “from the Chris- 
tian point of view presupposed and not pre- 
cluded” by the doctrine of immanence. The 
discussioh includes a clear argument for the 
personality of God and considers in the light 
of that fact the authority of the church, the 
creed, the sacraments, the Old and New 
Testaments. Recent Biblical criticism is 
shown not to affect the spiritual value of 
the Scriptures, but rather to increase our 
appreciation of the insight and inspiration 
of the writers. The argument for the Epis- 
ecopacy does not seem conclusive, nor the 
plea for retaining the ancient creeds un- 
changed; but the essay is an important and 
scholarly treatment of a vital topic in its 
bearing on Christian life. 

The idea that Christianity is a way of 
life, the spirit of which is love, rather than 
a system of theological or philosophical doc- 
trine, is set forth as the basis of true church 


The introduction is possibly . 


life by Rey. Parley P. Womer in The Com- 
ing Creed (Sherman, French. 80 cents net). 
Belief is revealed by the choice and direction 
of life in a certain way—the way of love. 
God is infinite and unfailing Love. Jesus 
is the supreme revelation of love, human 
and divine. Salvation is escape from the 
dominion of selfishness into this love. The 
Kingdom of God is a union of individuals 
in a society ruled by love. Love is attested 
by sacrifice. Immortality is assured to him 
who lives the life of love, for he who loves 
abides in God, and his life is therefore 
deathless. These are some of the central 
thoughts of this admirable little book. At 
the close is a suggested creed which is a 
summary of these statements, and the 
author reasonably believes that it presents 
the spirit and program of a church for which 
many earnest souls are waiting and that will 
win the world. The book is well written, 
optimistic, and certainly in the line of prog- 
ress. 

Schleiermacher stands at the beginning of 
present-day theology, the first to bring its 
methods and conclusions into touch with the 
modern spirit. His chief work on the Chris- 
tian Faith, Prof. George Cross of Newton 
Theological Institute has translated and 
condensed under the title, The Theology of 
Schleiermacher (Chicago Univ. Press. $1.65). 
He begins .with a long and yaluable histor- 
ical introduction, comprising a biographical 
sketch and an estimate of Schleiermacher’s 
relation to earlier Protestantism. Then 
comes the text, followed by an estimate of 
its value. The book is a fine piece of schol- 
arly editing and interpretation into which 
Professor Cross has put much and loving 
work. 

Two further volumes in the series pre- 
pared by Dr. James Hastings on The Great 
Texts of the Bible (Scribners. $3.00 net) 
cover, respectively, the Bible from Genesis 
to Numbers and the first cight, chapters of 
the epistle to the Romans. The\aim of the 
series is to provide both incentive for wider 
reading and selected material illustrating 
sermonic treatment of memorable and fa- 
miliar texts. It is a fresh and helpful 
method of Biblical exposition; the material 
is gathered from wide reading of old books 
and new, and the standard of taste is held 
very high. 


Two Popular Books on Law 


“The Englishman truly appears to the best 
advantage in his court, where he leads the 
world.” This is the verdict of an experi- 
enced American, Thomas Leaming, in A 
Philadelphia Lawyer in the London Courts 
(Holt. $2.00 net). Mr. Leaming explains 
the English system, the different positions 
and duties of solicitor, barrister, “K. C.” 
leaders, juniors, devils, and all the other 
officers familiar yet mysterious to American 
readers of Dnglish fiction. He describes the 
residences and offices, arrangement and ap- 
pearance of the various courts, wigs and 
gowns of judges and barristers, the conduct 
of different kinds of trials, the persistence 
of old and queer customs, combined with 
up-to-date practice and satisfactory results. 
Strange as it may seem, England has been 
more progressive in its court system than 
the United States, and we have much to 
learn from her. The narrative is clear and 
pleasing in style and spiced with a sufficient 
amount of humorous comment and anecdote. 

The working of the law, popularly ex- 
plained, is always fascinating to the lay 
mind. Legal Doctrine and Social Progress, 
by Prof. Frank Parsons (Huebsch. $1.50 
net), is no exception to the rule. Mr. 
Parsons was a friend of the people and a 
wise counselor. In the present volume he 
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shows that “the law is a live, changing and 
adjustable instrument,’ and he explains 
changes that are needed both in laws and in 
legal practice. The great function of the 
law, he reminds us, is service, the promotion 
of good and the diffusion of benefit. One 
chapter is devoted to International Law, 
with special reference to the promotion of 


peace. i 


Historical Fiction 


A high place among modern writers of 
historical fiction must be given Marjorie 
Bowen for her two excellent volumes de- 
scribing the life and achievements of Wil- 
liam III. of Orange-Nassau. The first vol- 
ume, J Will Maintain (Dutton. $1.50 net), 
receives its title from the motto of the 
Prince of Orange and tells of his breaking 
away from the tutelage and control of John 
De Witt and his attainment to the position 
of Captain General and later of Stadtholder. 
It closes with the account of the tragic death 
of the brothers, John and Cornelius De Witt, 
and the voluntary breaking of the dykes by 
the Dutch to defeat the French armies in 
their career of conquest. Defender of the 
Faith (Dutton. $1.85 net) carries the story 
forward, describing William’s visit to Eng- 
land and his marriage to Mary. Both vol- 
umes are absorbing in interest, full of dra- 
matic event and closely confined to historical 
narrative. The conversations seem natural. 
It is to be hoped that a third volume will 
complete the life of the hero, taking up his 
career as King of England. 

“Cyprus, the happy isle of romance,” is 
the scene of The Royal Pawn of Venice, by 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull (Lippineott. $1.50 
net). The gorgeous background of the proud 
Italian republic in the fifteenth century is 
one which the author well knows how to 
paint in glowing sentences. The story fol- 
lows the tragic fortunes of the young Queen 
Caterina, a Venetian maiden who was given 
in marriage to a usurper on the throne of 
Cyprus, merely that Venice might add to her 
power and territory. For the wearer of the 
crown there could be little joy in her rule 
over the little realm, tropical, half pagan 
and quarrelsome. 

One part of the world makes as good a 
background for a tale of adventure as any 
other. Newfoundland in the earliest years 
of English exploration gives the scene and 
the time to A Captain of Raleigh’s, by G. EB. 
Theodore Roberts (Page. $1.25 net). The 
fisheries question was an acute one even 
then, for the jealous Devon sailors resisted 
the efforts at colonizing. 
governor of the struggling little settlement 
is plunged into new complications by the 
unexpected arrival of a runaway daughter. 
The story of her escape in disguise from her 
English relatives is quite improbable but 
not the less entertaining. In mid-ocean she 
meets an outlaw of the main who ka’ re- 
nounced allegiance to the Wnglish throne be- 
cause of Raleigh’s death on the scaffold. 
While the novel is not one of profound 
worth, it is to be recommended as interest- 
ing in plot and character and spicy as to 
style. 

That the Civil War will long continue to 
be a vast storehouse for fiction is brought 
to mind by The Vintage, by Joseph Sharts 
(Duffield. $1.20 net). The scene is laid 
in Richmond and the climax of the plot 
comes: in the Dahlgren Raid planned by 
authority of General Butler. The author 
has used historical fact for a basis, but ap- 
parently he only is responsible for the 
clever hero who acts as the spy at Richmond. 
The pretty Virginia girl whom he learns to 
love supposes him to be a wounded Confeder- 
ate, and the drama is well sustained up to 
the tragedy of her enlightenment. His chief 
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antagonist is a fanatical, determined, old 
fellow, an official of the Secret Service. The 
duel of wits between the two men makes an 
exciting story. The pictures of the city and 
of President Davis are realistic. Altogether 
the book may be recommended for profit and 
for entertainment, coming, as it does, to a 
happy conclusion. 

The period following the Revolutionary 
War is described in Crow-Step, by Georgia 
Frazer (Witter & Kintner, New York. 
$1.50). The master of Crow-Step, an old, 
historic mansion on the western end of 
Long Island, is a hard-headed Dutchman 
with an intense hatred of the British. He 
has two beautiful daughters. A British 
officer falls in love with the younger one, 
with tempestuous results, which the story 
narrates. For the most part, however, it is 
a leisurely tale, with occasional dramatic 
episodes and is especially interesting for its 
description of Dutch life, character and cus- 
toms in those days. The fine nature of the 
elder daughter and the strong, obstinate 
character of the father are well drawn. 


Briefer Mention 


A clear and interesting brief statement is 
made by John T. Faris, in The Romance of 
the Hnglish Bible (Westminster Press. 25 
eents), of the progress in translations of 
our Bible from the version of Tyndale to 
the American Standard Revision. 


The story called The Ginger Cure (Duf- 
field. 50 cents net) is as spicy as its name 
implies. In it Mr. W. G. Rose has told how 
an expert genius in the advertising line dis- 
turbed the calm in a conservative old busi- 
ness house. The book contains lots of fun 
and not a little philosophy. 


Jesus adopted the traditional conception 
of The Kingdom as it was handed down to 
him. He looked for its sudden coming in 
the future, by the intervention of God. His 
own mission was to shorten the time of wait- 
ing. Such is the conclusion reached by Prof. 
BE. EF. Scott in The Kingdom and the Mes- 
siah (imported by Scribners. $2.00 net). 


Another volume in The Library of Living 
Thought is The Revolutions of Civilization, 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie (Harpers. 75 
cents net). The author’s theory is that 
“civilization is an intermittent phenomenon” 
and that the different civilizations may best 
be studied “by looking at some one feature 
of the complex mass of interests.” He 
chooses seulpture, with interesting and sur- 
prising results. The argument is accom- 
panied by a large number of good rhoto- 
graphs of sculpture at different periods. 


The remarkable story of the former mayor 
of Cleveland, Z'om L. Johison, is told by 
Carl Lorenz (Barnes. $1.00 net). It de- 
picts a picturesque career from abject pov- 
erty to riches and power. Mayor Johnson 
made Cleveland one of the best governed 
cities in the land. His fight for a three-cent 
fare on the street railway was only an in- 
cident, but it attracted the attention of the 
whole country. This biographical sketch 
will answer the questions of those who wish 


to know more about his character and 


career. ~ 


London, that is so great a world in itself, 
more and more claims a special volume in 
the work of the guide-book makers. Quite 
indispensable to the traveler is Baedeker’s 
London and Its Hnvirons (imported by 
Scribners. $1.80 net). It is perhaps super- 
fluous to praise a handbook which in pre- 


“vious editions has won the confidence of a 


whole generation of travelers. The maps, 
plans, tables and information for the tourist 
are in this new edition brought up to date 
and made as complete and trustworthy as 
skill and money will allow. 
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“No, Madam, we don’t'sell soda 
crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“Tf you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
them.” 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Failing to Raise Wheat, 
Redfield Raises Endowment 


The reference in J'he Congregationalist 
recently to the drouth and partial crop fail- 
ure in some of the western states probably 
included South Dakota as one of the afflicted 
places. The drouth has been general. Spink 
County, in which Redfield is located, as fer- 
tile a county as any in the state, has less 
than a third of a crop of wheat and oats, 
while corn and flax will give a fair yield. 
But we are not leaving the Land of Sun- 
shine, nor are we discouraged. 

We have had a jubilation meeting which 
will hold cheer here for some time to come. 
It would be difficult to find a happier people 
now in the whole country. Redfield College 
is the cause. On one of the gloomiest days 
some one suggested that we get busy and 
raise an endowment for the College, since 
we had not been able to raise wheat. It 
was known that the trustees had entered 
upon a campaign to secure $350,000 for the 
College. It was also known that little head- 
way had been made. At this time President 
Hirschy suggested that, if we did something 
worth while at home, friends outside would 
respond more generously. ‘The business and 
professional men of Redfield started a fifteen 
days’ campaign for $50,000. 

Redfield is a city of 3,016 souls, accord- 
ing to the last census. Many at first shook 
their heads, fearing the task was too great 


—but they gave a pledge just the same. 
The subscriptions came in encouragingly 
from the start. ‘There were a few $1,000 
pledges, more of $500, but the many smaller 
sums made the high counts. A committee of 
eighty men, under the captaincy of a deacon 
of the Congregational church, gave up much 
of their time and worked hard for the fif- 
teen days. One day twenty-five autos, loaded 
with 125 men, toured the county, visiting 


the towns, accompanied with band and 
speakers. They were 125 good boosters for 
Redfield. It has been a great campaign and 


splendidly illustrates what men can do when 
organized in a good cause. ‘Two days be- 
fore the close the leaders smiled most of the 
time. They knew it was worth while. The 
$50,000 was in sight! At nine o’clock on 
the night of Aug. 31 the citizens gathered 
at the campaign headquarters to hear the 
final report. Did you not hear all over the 
country the shouts and whistling and ring- 
ing of bells when the announcement was 
made that pledges had been made to the 
grand amount of $58,000? This means that 
little Redfield contributed $52,000 and the 
people of the county $6,000. We feel it is 
a great victory, but we cannot estimate the 
value the campaign has done in bringing all 
kinds of people—Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, etc.—together in the act of giving for 
an institution that has and will now con- 
tinue to send men and women forth to serv- 
ice equipped with the best things in life. 
Redfield, S. D. gS. Gu B. 
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The Fight against Alcohol in Alabama 
Shall We Divide the Enemy against Himself 


By George Eaves 


The critical day when the “Smith Bill” 
was put into operation and local option was 
again the order of the day in Birmingham 
and its county was on Aug. 24. Students 
of the Alabama situation will remember that 
nearly four years ago, under local option, to 
the amazement even of its friends, prohi- 
bitionists put the Birmingham district in 
the. “dry’’ column, 

Two or three’ distinguishable forces tended 
to defeat the will of the majority then 
recorded. First, was the state of the 
register, large numbers of citizens of the 
drink-loving and less thrifty sort having 
allowed their poll taxes to accumulate and 
bar their vote. These men were angry and 
restive. Then there was the lack of sympa- 
thy evident in the police authority, checking 
a sustained enforcement of the law and 
giving rise to the strongest suspicion of cor- 
ruption funds. Finally, there was the fre- 
quent reversal of police court sentences on 
appeal to a jury trial, juries being more 
and more unwilling to convict, or to sustain 
the rather startling decisions of the police 
judge against illicit whisky traders. 

Hence when, by a fatuously hurried de- 
cision, the prohibition or anti-saloon people 
tried to take advantage of the state of the 
register and to rush through a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting whisky, they were 
met with other sharp tools and were de- 
feated. The ensuing session of our state 
legislature raged around the liquor question, 
new Governor O’Neal being clearly a friend 
of the “trade.” After much dickering and 
uncertainty in both chambers, the Smith 
Bill was a rather pitiful consequence, a 
“ridiculous muss.” It provided for voting 
on the propositions: (1) Wet or Dry? (2) 
Dispensary or Saloon? It also indicated the 
sort of governing authority which should 
dominate the saloon, if admitted—a salaried 
commission of three men, to be appointed by 
the governor! 

Here, then, is an Irish stew indeed—de- 
mocracy, oligarchy, interests, politics of the 
worst sort, salaried men to be tempted by 
the most unscrupulous trade in the world, 
and all to rescue us from the claws of the 
blind tigers! A Macbeth witches’ cauldron- 
could find no fitter anti-type: 


“Double, double, toil and trouble! 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble!’ 


On Aug. 24 it bubbled remarkably. The 
three daily papers had been divided, two to 
one in favor of liquor. Eloquent proofs were 
offered in favor of saloon as against Cis- 
pensary and vice versa. But in the end, by 
1,000 votes and more, the saloon won. We 
are now awaiting the names of the Three- 
to-be-tempted, who shall issue licenses and 
regulate saloons. 

Now we are asking, “Why was so large a 
trade done recently at the Court House in 
naturalization certificates?’ And, “What is 
the Greek, politically speaking? Is it pos- 
sible that the husband of Zantippe ran a |} 
blind tiger?” 

There have been “Scriptural” arguments | 
in the Birmingham News in favor of intox- | 
icating liquor, just as there used to be Scrip- 
tural quotations in favor of slavery. But 
these disquisitions did not pull down the 
prohibition vote, nor can it be supposed that | 
they influenced the whisky people to increase 
their activity. 

May your correspondent be permitted, | 
after four years of careful study on a rep- | 
resentative battlefield, to record his convic- | 
tion that whether in Alabama, Kansas or | 
Maine, whether in America or England, the 
war against social poisoning by alcohol will | 
never end until the enemies of whisky learn 


to distinguish between fermented and dis- 
tilled liquor? I am not merely inclined to 
believe, but I can prove that the vote for 
whisky in this city would, have been cut by 
at least one-third if this distinction had 
been recognized by the Smith law. Prohibi- 
tionists can, if they will, give the thirsty a 
bottle of beer, as Socrates “a cock to Aescu- 
lapius,” though neither they nor Socrates 
greatly believe in the virtue of gift or god. 
The point is that the recipient will be sat- 
isfied and won’t curse the whole henroost. 
Whisky itself has few advocates or de- 
fenders. ; 

By separating the two sorts of “beverage” 
and attacking the noxious one first, the at- 
tack could be made successful, large num- 
bers of the advocates of freedom satisfied, 
and the “trade” divided against itself. 

Alas! once more we are flung back into 
the welter of permissive drunkenness, legal- 
ized barter of poison, whose only relief con- 
sists in the fact that it is at least sold in 
the daylight, in the open, and is less perilous 
because less poisonous than much that has 
been sold by “blind tigers” and ‘“‘boot- 
leggers.”’ 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Shall We Better Serve the 
Negro 


The committee on local arrangements for 
the coming annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association in Chicago, Oct. 1T- 
19, prolonged its first conference to discuss 
certain aspects of the work of more than 
local interest. If these are not to be con- 
sidered upon the program, they ought to be, 
for they are what many stanch friends of 
the work are thinking about. 

The Middle West, by the way, has re- 
cently given the best kind of evidence of 
vital interest in the A. M. A. work by in- 
creasing its contributions over the amount 
contributed the previous year by about 
$10,000. The committee on arrangements 
has so much confidence that the churches of 
the district will respond in unusual number 
to the invitation to send delegates that pro- 
vision is being made to entertain about 
double the number who have attended recent 
meetings. But Secretary Baird, not content 
with a prospect of mere increase in numbers, 
is using special means to get large repre- 
sentation from active men of affairs. The 
immediate precedence of the Brotherhood’s 
annual meeting in the same place, New First 
Church, is likely to add a considerable con- 
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tingent of men which this organization is 
educating in denominational loyalty. 

The re-enforcements from the ranks of 
young business men in the recent meetings 
of the Illinois Conference is something sub- 
stantial to judge by when forecasting large 
accessions to the attendance upon the com- 
ing A. M. A. meeting from a class that has 
never acquired the annual national benevo- 
lent society habit and would not be likely to 
acquire it without something which the 
Brotherhood fellowship supplies in addition 
to the appeal of the solitary society. 

The recent appointment of two Chicago 
men upon the board of trustees of Tougaloo 
University’ has had a good effect in giving 
the Middle West constituency a sense that 
the Society wants the personal service of 
men of the West, as well as their financial 
assistance. 


NEGRO EDUCATION AND CHURCH AFFILIATION 


But a Chicago Congregationalist who ac- 
quires a vital interest in the A. M. A. work 
is certain to confront this question: Why 
is not something done to follow up the work 
of the Association among the hundreds of 
graduates of A, M. A. schools who settle in 
this city? Congregationalism, through its 
methods of education, puts these graduates 
out of touch with negro churches of the ordi- 
nary type. It creates certain ideals and 
tastes but does nothing to supply them in 
postgraduate life. A large number of the 
A. M. A. graduates, therefore, become eccle- 
siastical nomads. They do not feel at home 
in the existing negro churches; they do not 
feel welcome in the churches of the whites; 
they are apt to become, therefore, an un- 
churched class. 

The Congregationalists who have been so 
generous in giving them schooling in the 
South appear indifferent to their religious 
needs when they come North, for our City 
Missionary Society has seemed-to put the 
claims of almost any class of immigrants 
above those of the Afro-Americans in its 
appropriations for evangelization. 

This is by no means a merely local neg- 
lect. A devoted Afro-American pastor from 
a southern city has recently visited Chicago 
in the interests of his work. He has said a 
good many times, “I would like to know 
whether you Congregationalists are really 
serious in your church work among the 
negroes.” It is probably true that in the 
past Congregationalists have not been pri- 
marily interested in their church work in the 


South, either among the negroes or the | 


whites. The A. M. A. has centered upon its 
schools and counted church planting an after 
consideration. 


A PROPOSED FORWARD MOVEMENT 


In the opinion of Dr. W. BH. Barton, as 
brought out in a discussion which naturally 
evolved from a consideration of matters of 
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local entertainment, this policy must be re- 
vised, if our educational work is to come to 
full fruitage. Church schools, without a 
local church constituency, cannot command 
the future in the South. If to put its 
church work on a better basis, it should be 
necessary for the A. M. A. to turn over 
some of its schools to other denominations 
with a strong local constituency, this sur- 
render would be a wise way of conserving 
results both in the schools surrendered and 
in those strengthened by greater emphasis 
on church work in districts favorable for 
intensive Congregational work. 

Hon. T. C. MacMillan, as indicated in his 
retiring moderator’s address at the last Na- 
tional Council, is enthusiastically in favor 
of a denominational forward movement in 
the South by carrying the ideals and meth- 
ods of Dr. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta into 
twenty other cities. A lesser number of 
such Afro-American churches would have a 
powerful influence upon the community life 
of the South, among the whites as well as 
blacks. The church work of the A.-M. A. 
in the South and the needs of the colored 
populations in our northern cities are topics 
which the Chicago constituency are talking 
about in anticipation of the coming meeting, 
and certain to come to more general dis- 
cussion whether upon the cut and dried pro- 
gram or not. Dini aOs 


Christian News 


The Hungarian Minister of Education is 
reported to have approved the project of a 
$100,000 Baptist university, the idea being 
suggested by a Canadian pastor and to be 
supported by the United States and Canada. 


By electing George W. Perkins, recently | 


of the firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., to 
its finance committee, the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions secures an able 
ally to help in administering its recent big 
Kennedy bequest, not to mention its other 
extended funds. 


The Methodist superintendent of Polish 
work in Chicago is responsible for the state- 
ment that 600 Jews or sons of Jews occupy 
Protestant pulpits here and abroad. Inter- 
esting news, but doesn’t it make the decline 
in the native ministry seem even a little 
more serious? 


An unusual feature of Chicago’s Labor 
Day was a picnic dinner at Onward Farm, 
Oak Park, to about 500 men from the lodg- 
ing house district. The hosts were the 
officers of the Bible Rescue Mission, Rev. 
B. F. Alexander of the Jerry McAuley Mis- 
sion, New York, making the address. 


Humanitarians in both America and Mex- 
ico are rejoiced to learn that Francisco I. 
Madero, probable next president of our 
southern neighbor, is thoroughly opposed to 
bull fighting. In a recent address he also 
praised highly the work of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the Temperance League, twe good omens of 
his possible administration. 


Mansfield College at Oxford reports en- 
couraging growth under Principal Selbie and 
also the steady rise of the proportion of 
Nonconformist students in the university. 
This has been helped by the endowment of 
scholarships by Cecil Rhodes and is one of 
the unlooked for results of that endowment. 
Of this year’s Rhodes scholars, at least eight 
are Baptists, eleven Congregationalists and 
twelve Presbyterians. Mr. R. K. Evans. in 
the Mansfield report, estimates the whole 
number of Free Churchmen in the univer- 
sity to be not far short of 500, not including 
the women’s colleges. The meeting ground 
of Anglicans and Free Churehmen is the 
Student Christian Movement, which has be- 
come, says Mr. Evans, the strongest moral 
and religious force in the university. 
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Personalia 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, who is just enter- 
ing upon his duties as dean of Yale Divin- 
ity School, has passed a pleasant summer in 
Pngland. For a month he was the preacher 
at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, the church of 
which Rey. C. S. Horne is pastor. On his 
last Sunday some 500 persons filed past the 
pulpit to give him a hearty handshake in 
leavetaking. During the weekdays Mr. 
Brown toured the country on his bicycle, 
covering some 1,600 miles, mostly in Kent, 
Norfolk and Wessex counties. 


Francis Andrew March, for fifty-two years 
professor of philology in Lafayette College, 
died in Euston, Pa., Sept, 9, at the age of 
eighty-six. In addition io his professorial 
duties he put in three years of work on the 
Oxford Dictionary and five years’ work on 
the Standard Dictionary. He published sey- 
eral books on philology, including an Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, and in collaboration with 
his son, who succeeded to his professorial 
chair, he prepared a Thesaurus dictionary 
of English. He was one of Amherst’s most 
famous graduates. 


Mr. Francis Esley Bickley, member of Yale 
College Church and student volunteer for 
missionary work under the American Board, 
died recently in Philadelphia. He was 
twenty-four years old, a graduate of Yale in 
the class of 1910. He was an athlete of 
note, having won many prizes for track work 
during his college course, part of which was 
spent at Marietta College, Ohio. He was 
also a fine speaker and the winner of sev- 
eral oratorical prizes; and he had written 
and printed much in prose and verse. At 
the time of his death, he was in the Y. M. 
C. A, service at Philadelphia. He was the 
son of Rev. Dr. F. D. T. Bickley of East 
Orange, N. J., and a nephew of Rey. Dr. 
Oliver Huckel of Baltimore. 


Rey. C. Silvester Horne of London spent 
several days last week with Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Brooklyn at the latter’s summer 
home in Five Islands, Me. On his way 
thither he stopped off at Newburyport to 
see the church where repose the remains of 
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George Whitefield, the English evangelist 
whose name Mr. Horne’s present church in 
London bears. If he cherishes sinister de- 
signs of securing Whitefield’s bones as one 
of the attractions of his great institutional 
work, Mr. Horne did not disclose them to 
the local reporters. He preached last Sun- 
day at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and on 
Tuesday of this week had an appointment 
with President Taft at Beverly. He 
preaches next Sunday at the Old South 
Church in Boston, and addresses the com- 
bined meeting of the Boston Congregational 
Club and the Boston Young Men’s Congre- 
gational Club on Monday evening. On Tues- 


day he will speak in Springfield. He is 
enjoying greatly his American sojourn, 
which ends this month. 

One of the bravest and most useful 


women missionaries of the American Board 
was Miss Nellie Russell of Peking, China, 
whose death occurred on Aug. 25. She was 
born in Michigan, forty-nine years ago, and 
went to China under the American Board in 
1900. Much of Miss Russell’s earlier work 
was done in the country districts, and she 
realized very early the unrest and danger 
which culminated in the Boxer uprisings. 
She was in Peking during the siege and spent 
her strength lavishly in efforts to gather the 
scattered converts and scholars as soon as 
the allied armies had relieved the city. 
After Dr. Ament’s death, no one so well as 
she could enter into his plans, and she 
worked day and night for months in helping 
to rearrange and settle the work. She had 
wonderful success in reaching Chinese 
women of all ranks, and one of her feats 
was the establishment of a course of lectures 
by Chinese and BHuropeans which brought 
herself and her associates into close socia) 
touch with hundreds of the Chinese women. 


Another extended absence abroad con- 
fronts Dr. Francis E. Clark, who sails, 
Sept. 27, for Germany. He will spend the 
next few months on the continent of 
Europe, giving particular attention to the 
Balkan states, and will doubtless be as busy 
as he always is on these long journeys, mak- 
ing addresses from point to point and fur- 
nishing personal inspiration and guidance to 
workers in the Christian Hndeavor move- 
ment. One of the pleasantest recent memo- 
ries which he will take with him over the 
ocean this time is that of a gathering of 
friends and neighbors at Sagamore Beach 
last week, the occasion being his sixtieth 
birthday. His closest associates in the En- 
deavor movement presented him with a 
handsome loving cup and a sheaf of con- 
gratulations from President Taft, Dr. 
Booker T. Washington and other eminent 
men. Dr. Howard B. Grose, who acted as 
toastmaster at the informal function, was 
himself surprised at the close of the dinner 
when Dr. Clark and the others gave him a 
jeweled Christian Endeavor pin. It was 
Dr. Grose who helped to design, many years 
ago, this pin, now worn by Endeavorers in 
all parts of the world. 


The readiness of the late W. S. Gilbert’s 
wit is well illustrated by this story told of 
him. He and F. C. Burnand, the editor of 
Punch, were guests at the same dinner-table, 
where a wise host placed the rival humor- 
ists at opposite ends of the room in the hope 
of distributing equally the witty table talk. 
Continual shouts of laughter rose from Gil- 
bert’s corner, until Burnand, after ineffect- 
ual attempts to arouse a similar jocularity 
in his immediate circle and unable to con- 
ceal his chagrin, leaned forward and said 
in his most sarcastic manner, “I suppose 
Mr. Gilbert is telling some of those funny 
stories which he occasionally sends to Punch 
but which don’t appear.” To which Gilbert 
drily replied, “I don’t know who sends the 
funny stories to Punch, but it’s very true 
they don’t appear.”—The Bookman. 
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The Peace Treaties 


[from President Taft's speech at the Con- 
necticut State Fair] 


The ideal toward which we are all work- 
ing with these treaties is the ultimate estab- 
lishment of an arbitral court to which we 
shall submit our international controversies 
with the same freedom and the same depend- 
ence on the judgment as in case of domestic 
courts. If the senate cannot bind itself to 
submit questions of jurisdiction arising under 
the treaty, as Norway and Sweden have 
done, for instance, then the prospect of real 
and substantial progress is most discourag- 
ing. 

I call you attention to the unfortunate 
consequences, not only to ourselves, but to 
the whole civilized world, not only for today, 
but for ages to come, if the final adoption of 
this reasoning by the senate committee is to 
prevail. Steadily throughout the world the 
burden of the creation of armies and fleets 
has grown heavier and heavier, steadily the 
competition has grown more fierce that is 
erushing the life and the hopes of the peo- 
ple. But steadily, too, and of late even more 
rapidly has grown the hope that an escape 
from these burdens may be found. 

Now, wherever good men and women the 
world over are longing and praying for the 
dawn of this great day of peace, their eyes 
turned first with hope and confidence to the 
great republic of the West, to the land 
whose ideals are of peace and justice, indus- 
try and freedom, to the land which more than 
any other has used the peaceful method of 
arbitration for the settlement of its differ- 
ences with other nations. 

In this great movement we are the hope 
of the world. This hope by the proposed nar- 
row construction of the senate’s powers to 
make a treaty we are now to strike down. 
To the men and women who are struggling 
and longing we say: “Look not to us for 
leadership. We cannot even follow.” Let 
other nations arbitrate; let others even set 
up a high court of nations and pledge their 
faith that they will resort no more to the 
dread arbitrament of war, but will abide by 
the verdict of their chosen judges. The great 
American nation is unable by its Constitution 
to help forward the great movement, is un- 
able to bind itself to any future broad sub- 
mission of its case to an arbitral court, 
though the whole world follows this light of 
civilization and peace. 

For remember, if the senate cannot now 
bind us to abide the judgment of an arbitral 
court as to where a question is justiciable, it 
can never bind us; and if the senate cannot 
bind us, the nation cannot bind us, and this 
peace-loving people is forever incapable of 
taking a step along the great path which all 
the world wishes to tread, and along which 
all the world thinks America best fitted to 
lead. 


[Mr. Roosevelt, in the Outlook] 


It-is one of our prime duties as a nation 
to seek peace. It is an even higher duty to 
seek. righteousness. 

The proposed arbitration treaty is defect- 
ive because it sets forth that all “justicia- 
ble” matters shall be arbitrated, and before 
a cause for applying the treaty has arisen, 

. there is hopeless confusion as to what “jus- 
ticiable” means. t 

The wording of the treaty is so loose as 
to allow one set of its advocates to announce 
that it binds us to arbitrate everything, and 
another set to say that under it we would 
not have to arbitrate anything we did not 
wish to. 

Does the proposal in the treaties, if en- 
tered into with various nations, bind us to 
arbitrate the Monroe Doctrine, the Platt 
Amendment with Cuba, the payment of 
state bonds, the question whether various 
European countries are entitled to the same 
concessions that Canada is to receive under 
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the reciprocity agreement, the right of other 
foreign nations to interfere in Panama, our 
own right to exclude immigrants? 

If these questions arose, I am sure our 

representatives would have to inform for- 
eign powers that the American people would 
never abide by an agreement to arbitrate 
them. : 
The fatally objectionable feature of the 
proposed treaty is the clause providing that 
the joint high commission, which may be 
composed conclusively of “nationals” of the 
two countries, but which, also, may be com- 
posed exclusively of foreigners, may, by 
unanimous vote, or by a vote of all but one 
of its members, determine that any given 
question whatever must be arbitrated. 

No sound argument can be made for per- 
mitting both the President and the senate to 
delegate to outsiders, possibly to foreigners, 
the exercise of a fundamental and vital 
power. 

The greatest service this nation can ren- 
der to righteousness is to behave with 
scrupulous justice to other nations and yet 
to keep ready to hold its own if necessary. 
Our chief usefulness to humanity rests in 
our combining power with high purpose. 


One More Pearsons Gift 


Dr. Pearsons has added to his former gifts 
($102,000) to the Chicago City Missionary 
Society $50,000, to be known as the “Mrs. 
D. K. Pearsons Memorial Fund.” 

In 1904 Dr. Pearsons gave the Society 
his first large gift of $50,000 on condition 
that $100,000 be raised from other sources. 
He then wrote the superintendent respecting 
this gift, “Mrs. Pearsons says this is the 
best gift I have ever made, and I think she 
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is right.” He added, “Your Society ought 
to have at least $500,000 to do the impor- 
tant work it has undertaken.” 

A year ago he gave the Society a second 
$50,000, with no condition save that both of 
his gifts should be made part of a perma- 
nent fund for the Society’s use. The third 
$50,000, just received, is accompanied by 
request that it be made a memorial for Mrs. 
Pearsons. Of the $260,000 endowment fund 
of the‘ Chicago City Missionary Society, 
$152,000 has therefore been contributed by 
Dr. Pearsons. 

It is stipulated that the entire endowment 
must be kept intact, and its proceeds cannot 
be drawn upon except for land, buildings 
and permanent improvement of church prop- 
erty. The demands upon this fund have 
been so great that the directors were obliged 
to borrow $2,500 last year to complete 
Grand Avenue Church, and many missions 
are retarded by lack of suitable buildings. 
The Society doubtless needs a fund of at 
least $500,000 to supply an income to be 
used under the conditions of the present en- 
dowment. All the funds raised from year to 
year from the churches are used for current 
expenses of the aided churches and missions. 


True education is, after all, nothing but 
systematic study and practice under guid- 
ance. In this comparative seclusion the 
young man learns something of what has 
been done and thought in the world, before 
he takes active part in its work. He puts 
himself in some one subject abreast of the 
accumulated wisdom of the past; he devel- 
ops and increases his own powers and gains 
command of those powers. He gets knowl- 
edge, to be sure, but, better than that, he 
gets power.—Charles W. Hlot, in Educa- 
tional Reform. 
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This company now operates six miles of Electric Railway from Plymouth to 
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lines through the Towns of Plymouth, Bourne and Sandwich. 


The proceeds from this issue will assist the company in financing the construction 
of eleven miles to Sagamore and The Cape Cod Ship Canal now fast being completed 


and to be opened in April, 1913. 


This new Cape Cod Short Line has the right to carry freight, baggage, mail and 


express as well as passengers. For the year ending June 30, 1911 


mile line carried 103,000 passengers. 
increases the earning capacity. 


, the existing six- 


The unit of fare is ten cents, which very much 


The entire line, built and to be built, will be located almost wholly within fifty 
miles of Boston, and, completed to Sagamore, will shorten the distance to and from 
every point on Cape Cod nearly ten miles ard close the only transportation gap on 


the Massachusetts coast. 


Recognizing the inadequate transportation facilities now 
existing, the Town of Plymouth has voted an appropriation of $50,000 
the immediate construction of the extension. i 


to assist in 
There is no mortgage on any part of the 


property (a very rare thing in the financing of steam and electric roads 


_ An issue of first mortgage gold bonds is contemplated as the work of construction 
progresses, but this mortgage cannot and will not be placed without providing for 
the payment of these notes, and, if the mortgage is placed, holders of these notes will 
be given the right to convert the same into the first mortgage gold bonds at a price 
yielding at least 6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, subject only to the 
approval of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners. 


This form of investment in a Massachusetts Public Service Corporation serving 
the fastest-growing section of the state and bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 


annually, can be thoroughly recommended 


consistent with security of the principal. 


, and offers the highest rate of interest 


These 6 per cent. notes are sold in denominations of $500. 
For further information, maps, booklets, etc., address, 


H..N. LATHROP, President, 


| PLYMOUTH & SANDWICH 
STREET RAILWAY CO. 


88 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Young Apostles 


Art has done a positive injury to Chris- 
tianity by representing, as she has often 
done, the first Apostles of the Lord as ven- 
erable persons with gray hair and aged 
faces. As a matter of fact the Apostles were 
young men of the Master’s own age, and if 
they had not been young men they would 
not have been Apostles. It was a dozen 
young men, with another man still young, 
who joined them afterwards, who revolu- 
tionized human thought, put a new face on 
human society, and founded a greater king- 
dom than the Roman Empire; and now, be- 
cause of the words they spake and the deeds 
they did, and the power they had, and the 
blessing they have been, are’ sitting upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. They had not wealth, those twelve, 
nor position, nor learning, nor even wisdom, 
but they had the priceless and overflowing 
resources of youth, and this youth responded 
to the call of Christ, and gave itself to his 
great endeavor.—John Watson. 


ys-pep-lets 
are not a strong alkali, 
like soda mints. Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 
10c. or 50c. box today. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Ainteb. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Hospital patients in the wards this year have num- 
bered 223, spending in the hospital 4,659 days, an 
average of 21 days. 95 patients have been received 
entirely free. 107 paid in full. 75 patients have been 
Mohammedans. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in_ the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


ag eee by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and IAfeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


JouN B. Catvurt, D.D., President. 
Rey. G@. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CiArpNcE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Lo8 Ziegler, sreasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byvan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss I. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Homp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


WoMAN’sS SBAMAN’S Frienp Society of Bos- 


ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. EB. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


FritscH, H. SamM’t, First, Billings, Mont., to 
Medina, O. Accepts. 

Haynes, H. Warton, stated supply at Letcher, 
S. D., to the pastorate. Declines. 

Hazen, AUSTIN, Thomaston, Ct., to the vice- 
presidency and treasurership of Tougaloo 


University, Tougaloo, Miss. Accepts. 
PitzeR, HARLAN H., Chicago, IIll., to Lyons, 
Io. Accepts. 


PowELu, THOs. B., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Cen- 
ter, Meriden, Ct. Accepts. ; 
to Meredith, 


Riecs, Hzra, Mattapan, Mass., 
N. H. Accepts. 

ROBERTS, Rop’r b., Garvin, Minn., to First, 
New Hampton, Io. Accepts. 

SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., First, Council Bluffs, 
Io., to Pierre, S. D. 

Witty, Horace §., Fergus Falls, Minn., to 


Sauk Center. Accepts. 


Resignations 


Axssott, A. MAuricn, Crawford, Neb. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Otho, Io. 

FritscH, H. Sam’, First, Billings, Mont. 

GARBUTT, WM. R. (Lic.), EB. Alstead, N. H. 

HAGEMAN, Jas. C., Rochester, Mich. 

HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., Petersburg, Neb. 

HowarD, Martin §S., Wilbraham, Mass., after 
a pastorate of forty-three years. 

HuMBy, STANLEY M., Forest Heights, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

JACKSON, FRANK D., Milton, Wis. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., First, St. Louis, Mo. 

Knrn, ANDREW, German, Inland, Neb. 

Scorr, Darius B., Lancaster, Mass., to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1912, after a ten years’ pas- 
torate. 

WILSON, GERHART A., Swampscott, Mass., to 
enter business. ° 


Personals 


FarNaM, GEO. E., New First, Chicago, Ill., at 
the close of two months’ service as summer 
supply, was presented with $1,200, a token 
of appreciation that will be applied to a pro- 
longed rest. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Plymouth, N. H., and 
Mrs. Wilson were given a pleasant reception 
on Sept. 1, in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their wedding, being presented 
with a generous purse of silver and other 


gifts. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BIBLE Srupy Coursms AND SpEciaL LEcTURDS, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WORKERS AMONG THE COLORED PxoPLE, 
New Orleans, Sept. 20-24. 


FourTtH ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF METHOD- 
IsM, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 4-17. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBPRICAN 


Boarp, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 10-13. : 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13-16. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBRICAN MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
or Sr. ANDrRnw for the United States and 
Canada, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 


STATE MEBTINGS 


Wyoming, Wheatland, Sept. 18-20. 
Colorado, Montrose, Sept. 19-21. 
Washington, Seattle, Sept. 19-21. 
North Dakota, Minot, Sept. 26-29. 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. 3-5. 

Minnesota, Alexandria, Oct. 3-5. 
Wisconsin, Fond du Lae, Oct. 6-9. 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 16-19. 
Ca’ifornia, Northern, Berkeley, Oct. 17-19. 
Oregon, Portland, Oct. 17-19. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
= ogy . BoarD a COMMISSIONERS, FOR 
‘OREIGN ISSIONS. ‘on. 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, r; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Pu Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 

second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 
THp CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 

Sociery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 


New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herrin 
‘D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. - 


berry, Secretary Woman's Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tue AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. | 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congresstioam House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Sa San 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in build churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hopes 
East 22nd St., New York, N. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chi b EL.S 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries: Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. ; 

CONGREGATIONAL Epucarion Sociery (in- 
cluding former New West HEducation Commis- 


sion). Poppers By cue Ao ea 
istry. wenty-seven Congregationa’ olleg 
ane ‘Acadeuien in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrety, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. rane) Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. ; 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Sei and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. 8S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. = 

“Typ CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, speci fts from 
ministers and* laymen, and uests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Beeroter 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 

incor- 


Ave., New York. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FrRIpND Socipry 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 cngroga sat House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman's Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tap MassacHusperrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Soctpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society’ receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
3oston. 

.THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by_the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachu and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 0 a 


. 


Why Cougi 


him. Do as he says. 


Ask your doctor about coughs. 
Ask him if your own is{ 
necessary. If not, then why 
cough? Does he recommend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral? Ask 
Let his answer be final. 


0. Co., 
Ags. 
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Specify ‘‘ Duplex-Richmond.”’ 

99 times out of 100 
when you hear the 

#4 Duplex Envelope System 

Vicedeeneazy of Church Collections 


commended, reference is 
made to the original sys- 
tem published solely by 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT 


By E. H. BYINGTON 


Each of these brief little addresses has its definite point 
and lesson, aptly illustrated and sure to appeal to a child 
by its simplicity and directness. Attractively printed and 
bound. 75 cents net. 


: THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


CESS 
gs 


Wanted, a position as housekeeper in a small family 
of male adults. Best of references. Address, House- 
keeper X, care of Lhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position as traveling companion for a lady, 
by ayoung lady for the winter. Salary asmall consider- 
ation. References exchanged. Address C. E. S., care 
The Oongregationalist, 37, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Mrs. Effie Giles, bedridden paralytic for 
30 P deals would like to correspond with other shut-ins, 
and would be delighted to receive letters of sympathy 
and encouragement from any one. Her address is 


Linden, Mich, 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send fornew bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


- Wanted. Anaged, infirm or semi-invalid person, or 
one desiring quiet for rest or literary work, can find 
pleasant home and good board in quiet country town. 
No consumptives taken. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress N.C., care The Congregationalist, 37, Boston, Mass. 


Good home for a semi-invalid, middle-aged or 
elderly lady, with home comforts and feeling. Steam, 
gas and telephone, good veranda. Near to steam 
and electric cars. Terms according to requirements. 
ee M.S. Williams, 86 Royal St., Lowell (Highlands), 

ass. 


W anted, some person or society to give chairs, table, 
rugs, etc , for living room, Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, 
Ala. Walls need papering. Fifty dollars would make 
room attractive. Two pianos in good condition needed 
for music department. Write Helen C. Jenkins, 103 
Oak Street, Hartford, Ct. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful., Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘‘ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” ete. Address Rev, Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted. A minister’s family of three adults and 
three children, thirteen miles from Boston, would like 
to talk with a woman of experience who would be will- 
ing to become practically a member of their family and 
take the brunt of their housework. They will try by 
considerate treatment and fair remuneration to make it 
a good opportunity for the right person. Address or 
call “LL,” care The Congregationalist, 37, Boston, Mass. 


A CLPRGYMAN OFTEN TROUBLED with dys- 
pepsia writes: ‘I have found Dyspeplets offer 
wonderfully quick relief, and I am grateful 
for them.” 

A great many dyspeptic sufferers are sur- 
prised by the prompt action of these pleasant, 
sugar-coated, digestive tablets, which are es- 
pecially useful in cases of sour stomach, 
belching, heartburn and nausea. Dyspeplets 
are very nicely put up. The handsome alumi- 
num pocket-box is very convenient to carry 
them in. 

Sold by all druggists. 

CHANGE IN NAMDb AND CAPITAL.—The 
Nicholls-Ritter Realty & Financial Company, 
406 Flatiron Building, New York, announce 
that Mr. R. F. Goodnow, who has been with 
‘the company for the past thirteen years, has 
been taken into the firm. The firm name has 
been changed to the Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow 
Realty Company and the capital increased to 
$300,000. On page 392 you will notice that 
this firm is offering six per cent. First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, which combine the safety of 
a first mortgage with the convenience of a 
bond. They are issued in denominations of 
$50, $100 and $1,000 on New York property 
and are backed by their written guarantee that 
interest and principal will be promptly paid. 
As this company has been established since 
1885 and has very satisfactory references be- 
sides a reputation for conservative methods, 
we do not hésitate to advise our readers who 
are looking for a safe investment to write to 
the above address for full particulars. 


Try them. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


CROSS— PORTER—In West Springfield, Mass., 
Sept. 4, by Rev. Newton I. Jones, D.D., 
Chester W. Cross of Worcester and Marion 
A.) daughter of Frank H. Porter of West 
Springfield. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


LANE—In Fairhaven, Mass., Aug. 25, at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Drew B. Hall, 
George Homer Lane, aged 77 yrs., 1 mo. 


MRS. JULIA H. CLARKE 


Mrs. Julia Hyde Clarke, who died in Spring- 
field, Mass., Aug. 8, was born in Salisbury, Ct., 
Sept. 29, 1819, the eldest child of Rev. Lavius 
and Mrs. Abigail Bradley Hyde, of the blood of 
founders of Boston, Hartford and New Haven. 
She soon had much responsibility for the 
younger children who came, to the number of 
seven. The parents delighted to feed the eager 
young minds on “facts” of science, literature, 
religion and the varied interests of every land 
and people. The children became early pos- 
sessed of the choice treasures of the Bible and 
of literature, and learned to express their 
observations and fancies in singularly clear and 
pure language. Wach one carried through life 
the enthusiastic sympathy with world-wide in- 
‘terests, and also retained the early habit of 
simple and pure speech (speech of plain and 
pure diction, as well as thought), this eldest 
sister excelling even the others, if possible, in 
this respect. She “kept school’ at home, in 
her teens, and was a most successful teacher. 
In 18387 she entered Mt. Holyoke, when the 
seminary was opened for students, and was 
always enthusiastic in her love of the institu- 
tion and in her admiring loyalty to Miss Lyon. 
The friendship of those days lasted her life 
through. In later years her hospitable home 
gave rest and inspiration to many a weary col- 
lege girl and teacher. 

In 1844 Julia Hyde married Rev. Edward 
Clarke, then pastor in Middlefield, and in every 
parish she formed strong attachments. Later 
Mr. Clarke returned to Chesterfield to care for 
his aged parents, to whom his wife became’a 
most loved and honored daughter. In 1882 the 
family, now including also Mrs. Clarke’s sister, 
Miss Sarah Hyde, removed to Springfield. Six 
months later Mrs. Clarke broke her hip, and 
became so lame that she had to keep closely at 
home. Her husband’s mother died at 101 years, 
her husband twenty years ago. Her sister be- 
came an invalid also; but their large circle of 
friends kept the home in mind, and it was a 
hospitable and social place—a center for ladies’ 
prayer meetings, for missionary meetings, and 
always a placeof cheerful and ennobling friendly 
conversation. A wide circle of correspondence 
was also maintained, and in these days of 
Christmas and Easter post cards the family re- 
peatedly received tokens from twelve to fifteen 
different states, from Maine to California, all 
representing warm ties of kin or friendship. 

Mrs. Clarke had remarkable executive ability ; 
her house was always “in order’’—physically, 
mentally and spiritually. A friend said re 
cently, “One of the most remarkable things 
about her was her almost perfect poise.’’ She 
looked after details with minutest care, yet the 
strong impression she gave was of largeness, 
nobility of mind and thought, and a most warm 
and unbounded affection. In recent months, 
conscious of failing powers, she often said, ‘‘I 
haven't forgotten to love you, if I have for- 
gotten almost everything else.” Her expres- 
sions of religious feeling wére not frequent or 
effusive, but one always felt the reality and 
depth of her Christian life: it was in her shin- 
ing look, and whoever was privileged to hear 
her prayers was at once humbled and uplifted 
by the evidence that she was a friend of God. 


It is not darkness you are going to, for 
Christ is Light. It is not lonely, for 
Christ is with you. It is not an unknown 
country, for Christ is there—Charles Kings- 
ley. 4 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


at aH 
MADE FOR THE HOME at a Home 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, on the Floor. 
One Person Operates. No Electricity, Motor, 
Power, or Operating Expenses. 


OVER 50,000 Home 
—  —- ‘Vacuum 
Cleaners nowin families. Vac- 
uum cleaning now. within the reach of all 
—rich and poor—village, city, or country. 
The cheapest investment for health and 
comfort. Necessary as a sewing chine, 
In your own home it is a drea). come 
true. HOW MANY GURMS 
WERE IN THE TEACUP? J.F. 
. Lloyd, O.,said he took a teacup of dust 
\. With the Cleaner from his wife’s bed- 
\. room after she had swept it. W. P. 
INN Collins, Pa.,‘*‘ Cleaned 2 rooms and 
I\ took 5 quarts dirt.” J. H. Curry, 
2 Mass., ‘Took one quart from 
a carpet in 15 minutes.” 
Henry Rubin, N. Y., ‘Did 
not raise a bit of dust.” 
Dustall goesin Cleaner, 
‘ Don’t have to tie up the 
yhead or cover furni- 
‘ ture, 
Does the broom get 
dust and dirt out of 
body and fibre? Whe 
ome Vacuum 
Cleaner Does. 


Make Money—A Business of Your Own 


J.H. Aikins, Kans., first bought 2, then 12, then 50, then 
100, says: “I have started a nice business; Iam encjos- 
ing draft $400.” Flynn & Ross, Ia., 87 Cleaners in one 
month; gross profit $289.75. Fred E. Poole, Mass., first 
bought 1, then 6, then 12, then 25; has bought 159 since. 
E. P. Evans, Ill., ** Received 25 machines; am now ready 
formore.” Sotheygo. Only 2 sales a day makes 
$51 profita week. Profit100percent. Figureitout. 
AOT FOR YOURSELF. Order a Home 
Vacuum Cleaner. Know from your own experience 
that ib will suck up dust, dirt, grit and germs from 
carpets, etc. Start now ina profitable, easy, important, 
new business in its infancy. Money comes easy. Don’t 
Foy fone one else beat you to it. 
ot sold in stores. Write for agent’s big profi 
plan. How to get afree sample. . art 3 


R. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 1729 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kasy 
Shoes 


This comfort- 
able house shoe 
for women has, 
as pictured, flex- 
ible sewed soles ‘ al 
and rubber heels—all that contributes to 
an Easy Shoe. 

Also Oxford Tie Style with rubber heels. 


$1.50 


Mail orders filled promptly when accompanied 
by 18 cents to cover postage. 


Medium, wide or extra wide 
in all sizes 


Descriptive illustrated catalogue 
mailed free on request. 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attentiongivento Funeral, Cemetery, 

Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. . 
Chapel, for services, without charge. 


FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” = 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


; _ | || STANDARD BIBLE 
munion Sets DICTIONARY 


wee ae 
=i | 


ge \ ae Sic eee | Designed as a Comprehensive 


Guide to the Scriptures, Embrac- 
ing Their Languages, Literature, 
History, Biography, Manners and 
Customs and Their Theology. 
Edited by M. W. JACOBUS, D. D., 


EDWARD E. NOURSE, D. D., 
ANDREW C. ZENOS, D. D. 


In Association with American, 
British and German _ Scholars. 


| Embellished with New and 
| Original Illustrations and Maps. 
| 
| 


Communion Sets with individual cups are now much in : J 
use, and the pattern shown above is one that is both artistic 4to, cloth, thumb index, 920 pages. Published 
and dignified. Made-by the makers of the famous “1847 at $6.00 net. Our price $4.50. 

ROGERS BROS,” Silver Plate that Wears. For sale by 
leading jewelers. In our special Communion Ware Cata- 
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History, Prophecy © 
and the Monuments — 


By J. F. McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M. A., D. D. 


For some time past inquiries have been — 
Introduction, The Return to 


Christ. Book I. Historical and 
Crtical, Diy... The Law ‘of 
Development in Theology and 
the Church. Div. II. Historical 
Criticism and the History of 
Christ....Book IT... Div, I. The 
New Testament Interpretation of 
Christ. Div. II. Christ the In- 
terpretation of God. Div. III. 
The Interpreted God as the De- 
terminative Principle. 


coming in regarding’ the one-volume’ edition 
‘of History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments, by James. Frederick McCurdy, 
Ph. D., LL. D., which has previously been 
available in three volumes. It is very evi- 
dent that this new edition, which is at last 


on the market, has been eagerly anticipated 
by all those whose library space is limited 
and yet who are desirous of possessing what 
is undoubtedly the only work which presents 
in all its relations the history of that 
ancient people through whom the world has 
gained much of its heritage of moral and 


spiritual life and power. 
Originally published at $2.50. 90 cents. 


Three Volumes in One. Originally published at $9.00. 
Our price $3.00, postpaid. 


Postage 10 cents. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Here’s a proposition that no man interested in the “Men and Religion Movement” can 
afford to turn down — either for himself or a friend. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D. 


Prof. W, Rauschenbusch 


Miss Margaret Slattery 


Bishop Lawrence 


for the balance of this year and all of 1912 
16 months for $3.00 


A PAPER WITH A RECORD AND AN IDEAL 


Step by step The Congregationalist and Christian World has gained until never 
before has it equaled its present strength. The key men and women in the 
churches take it, read it, prize it. Any one who cares anything for organized 
Christianity can find no better means of keeping posted on its progress. No other 
religious journal has so distinguished a list of contributors, leaders of Christian 
thought and action in every part of America. Glance at its files for the past year. 
There you will find real work from the pens of Dr. WiLrREp T. GRENFELL, the 
intrepid Labrador missionary ; Pror. J. E. McFApYEN of Toronto, who has just 
been appointed George Adam Smith’s successor in Glasgow ; ROBERT E. SPEER, 
the magnetic and forceful leader of the younger Christian forces of the country ; 
Dr. ALBERT J. LyMAN, Brooklyn’s veteran and beloved minister ; WILLIAM ALLEN 
KNIGHT, original interpreter of familiar Biblical scenes; G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
the English teacher and preacher par excellence ; WILLIAM NEwron CLARKE, the 
theologian, influential in all Christian bodies ; and other men of like caliber, such 
as CHARLES R. Brown, C. A. DINSMORE, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, G. A. GORDON, 
F. W. Gunsauuus, C. KE. JerreRson, H. C. Kine, and a hundred more. In the 
past they have given virility and warmth to its pages; in the future they promise 
not only to maintain the pace they have set, but to exceed it. R 

Editors and Publisher will combine to make The Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World this coming year THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND PROGRES-— 
SIVE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL IN AMERICA. They will build on what has 
already been achieved, supplementing already strong and approved features, 
imparting, if possible, still more interest and pungency to its pages, extending the 
range and increasing the value of the contributions, and seeking in every way pos- 
sible to make it more useful to the denomination and the Kingdom of God, 


If you act at once we will send you free and postpaid 


with one new subscription to the paper, at the special price of 16 months for 
$3.00, as stated above, by all odds the most influential recent 


religious book, and one that has made a profound impression upon the 
religious thought of this country, 


Christianity and the Social Crisis 


By PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
_ RAY STANNARD BAKER, in his fascinating article in the American Magazine entitled, “A 
Vision of the New Christianity,” says: ‘‘One of the questions I have asked most diligently as 
I have gone about among the more progressive religious leaders in this country is this,‘ What 
recent book, or what man has given you the most light ?’ 
‘* By all odds the book most frequently mentioned was ‘ Christianity and the Social Crisis,’ 
by Walter Rauschenbusch. No recent religious book has had a more favorable reception among 
both church and secular journals, or a wider reading among religious leaders than this.’ 


Here, then, is the real bargain : 


The Congregationalist and Christian World, 
{6 months at $3.00 a year . > s - $4.00 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, former price 1.50 


$5.50 
All until November 1st for $3.00, the price 


for one year’s subscription to the paper alone 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


cv. C. H. Patton, D. D. 


Fred Smith 


Prof. E. P. St. John 


Ozora 8, Davis 


The Congregationalist and Christian World is published, at $3.00 a year, every Saturday by 
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A Tale of the Big Woods 


The Measure of a Man Norman Duncan 

“The Measure of a Man” is Mr. Duncan’s first full-sized 
novel having a distinct motif and purpose since “Dr. Luke 
of the Labrador.” 

“Has a dramatic quality that is far in advance of Mr. 
Dunecan’s previous stories. The strongest story we have 
had of the lumber camps of the Northwest, and its heart 
interest is only equaled by its strength of purpose.”—Book 
News Monthly. Illustrated, net $1.25 

A Tale of the Big Hills 


The Singer of the Kootenay Robert E. Knowles 

The scene of action for Mr. Knowles’ latest novel is in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass of the Kootenay Mountains of British 
Columbia. The author has been aptly eailed “the Ian 
Maclaren of Canada,’ and with each succeeding story since 
“St. Cuthbert’s’” he has perfected his literary form and 
increased his popularity. Cloth, net $1.20 


A Story of the Evolution of a Soul 


The Shadow Harold Begbie 
A new story by the novelist whose study of regeneration, 


“Twice-Born Men,” has made the world fairly gasp at its 
startling revelations. His latest work is a careful and even 
brilliant study of modern life which, while it entertains, its 
definite purpose is to elevate and inspire. Cloth, net $1.25 


Essays of the Day and Hour 


Happiness Hugh Black, D.D. 

This is the fourth in a quartet of beautiful gift books 
which began with FRIENDSHIP and very naturally ends 
with HAPPINESS. Thousands who have been led into a 
deeper understanding of friendship will welcome this new 


’ 


volume on “what all the world’s a-seeking’—happiness. 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.50 
The Book of Courage W. J. Dawson 


Every one needs help to live the courageous life—to face 
life as it is and continue to love it. ‘The Book of Courage” 
meets the need of all who search for help. It is a mine of 
inspiration to courageous living. 


The Contagion of Character 
Studies in Culture and Success Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


“Aptly described as ‘sparks struck out on the anvil of 
events.’ Sparkling, indeed, they are, and likewise full of 
ethical wisdom and vigor. Tracts for the times they are, 
whose lessons are pointed and clinched at every turn with 
personal experiences that grip attention.’—The Outlook. 

Cloth, gilt top, net $1.20 
Essential Elements of Business 
Character Herbert G. Stockwell 

N. Y. Bv’g Post: “States the problem in terms of plain 
wisdom.” The Outlook: “Not technical, it is simple, and it 
deals with fundamental ideas which have weight in actual 
business experience and in the ethics of business dealings.” 

Cloth, net 60c 


Cloth, net $1.25 
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A Story in Season and Out of Season 

“Is there any excuse for one 
more Christmas story?’ “Surely 
nothing has been left unsaid.” 
“The truth, perhaps.” “The trath— 
about Christmas! Would anybody 
care toread it?’ “Perhaps.” “But 
would anybody dare to publish it?” 
“Probably not,’ “That sounds 
interesting! What nobody would 
care to read and nobody would dare 
to publish, ought to be well worth 
writing.” Illustrated, net 7c 


The Indiscretions of 
Maister Redhorn 


The thousands who have read 
Wullie McWattie’s Master will 
need no introduction to this Scottish 
“penter” and his “pint o’ view.’’ 
The same dry Scottish humor, win- 
ning philosophy, and human nature 
which have already made Bell a 
favorite fairly overflow the pages 
of this new story. 

Illustrated, 16mo, net 60c 


Yang Ping Yu 


The Love Story of a 
Maiden of Cathay 
Told in Letters from Yang Ping Yu 


These real letters from a real girl 
give us delightful glimpses into 
the inmost thoughts of a little lady 
of Cathay. Written in Wnglish 
picturesquely colored with Chinese, 
they are at once naive and yet full 
of worldly wisdom, frank. and yet 
discreetly reserved. Boards, net 50c 


Isla May Mullins 
The Boy from Hollow Hut 


Readers of John Fox, Jr., are 
acquainted with existing conditions 
among the Mountain Whites of 
Kentucky. In this same field Mrs. 
Mullins of Louisville has written a 
story of humor, pathos and purpose, 
which will renew the acquaintance 
with the unique characters of this 
fascinating country. 

Illustrated, net $1.00 
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QUEED 


By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“Tt is just what a novel should be, a means for entertain- 
ment and a cause for reflective interest, a story to make us 
merry and sad. a book for thought upon what life is and 
what it should be. Queed is a personality that will never 
vanish from the memory.” 


With frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.47 


THE LONG ROLL 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
THE NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


“<The Long Roll’ steps at one stride into the front rank of 

American fiction. . . . No other volume of the Civil War 

approaches it in power... . There is something admirable on 

every page... . It is an Iliad of great and massive fighting.” 
Illustrated in color, $140 net. Postpaid $1 54 
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By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
THE OUTLOOK 


“Mother Carey is one of the sweetest and truest models of 
motherhood imaginable.” 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“Tt is a fitting successor to the far-famed ‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.’” 


Illustrated in color. $1,25 net. Postpaid $1.37 
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Edited by the American Revision Committee 


The International Lesson Committee use 
this version in the Uniform and New 
Graded Sunday School Lessons because 
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quires less explanation than any other. It 
is also used by the Sunday School periodi- 
cals published by the great denominational 
publishing houses and the Sunday School 
Times, and is the standard text-book for 
Bible Study Classes, Colleges, Universities, 
and Theological Seminaries. 

The verdict of Christian Scholarship is that 
the American Standard Bible is ** the 


best version in any language.’’ 


The American Standard Bible has now been before 
the public for ten years, and it continues to grow In popu- 
lar favor, as no other translation before it ever did. The 
demand is so great that the publishers have made this ver- 
sion in all sizes of type and all sizes of binding so as to 
meet every want. 
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Concerning a Man's Questions 


Plain Answers to Religious Questions Modern 
Men Are Asking Samurt Cuartes Back, D.D. 
Cloth. 203 pages. 75 cents net; 83 cents, postpaid. 
A book of convenient size, plain language, modern spirit, 
which answers the questions thinking men are asking about 
religion. Though recently published, it has already cleared 

the way for many men to enter the church. 


What Shali I Believe? 
Addresses by the Faculty of the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. _ 
Cloth. 220 pages. 50 cents net; 60 cents, postpaid. 
Popular expositions of the following subjects: Belief, God, 
Jesus Christ, The Bible, Man, Salvation, The Chureh, The 
Resurrection, The Future Life. 


The College Man in Doubt NoLaN R. Best. 

Cloth. 78 pages. 50 cents net; 55 cents, postpaid. 

Treats of the questions that confront the young man in 

college. ‘“‘Definite in purpose, clear in expression, forceful 

in thought, conciliatory in tone, comprehensive in its sweep, 

scholarly in its attitude, and wise and safe in its counsel.” 
—President McClure. 


A Voung Man's Questions Rosert E. SPEER. 
Cloth. 223 pages. 80 cents net; 89 cents, postpaid. 
Mr. Speer is in touch with the life of young men as few 
other men are. The ‘Questions’ he answers in these chap- 
ters refer to such matters as a young man’s calling, his 
companions, his amusements, his money, his Sundays, ete. 
A church could do nothing better for its young men than to 
put a copy of this little book into the hands of every one 

of them. 
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Concerning a Man's Activity 


Men and Missions WittiaAM T. ELLIs. 

Cloth. 313 pages. $1.00 net, postpaid. 

“Tt is the best contribution to the subject that has so far 

come under my observation. The book catches the interest 

of the reader at once, and maintains it until the end.”— 
Hdgar Dudley Faries, Esq., Philadelphia. 


The World Call to Men of Today 
Addresses and Proceedings of the Men’s Missionary Con- 
vention, held in Philadelphia, Feb. 11-18, 1908. 
Cloth. 328 pages. 50 cents net; 62 cents, postpaid. 


Over Against the Treasury 
CourTEeNnAY H. Fenn, D. D. 
With an Introduction by Robert BE. Speer. ¢ 
Boards. 50 cents net; 55 cents, postpaid. 
Paper. 10 cents net, postpaid. 
In which a man’s attitude towards missions is subjected to 
the searchlight of the visible presence of the Christ. 


Presbyterian Brotherhood— Report of the First 


Convention “ ; 
Paper. 287 pages. 25 cents, postpaid. 
Cloth. 287 pages. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Presbyterian Brotherhood—‘Report of the Second 
Convention 
Paper. 375 pages. 25 cents, postpaid. 
Cloth. 3875 pages. 40 cents, postpaid. 
The Brotherhood and the Church—Report of the 
Third Conwvention 


Paper. 828 pages. 25 cents, postpaid. 
Cloth. 328 pages. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Concerning a Man’s Duty to Religion 


College Sermons CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON, D. D. 


75 cents net; 83 cents, postpaid. 


“To many a young man who possibly has grown indifferent to religion 
and its duties, these sermons would serve as a tonic as well as an inspiration.” 
—The Westminster. 
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A Christian's Habits Ropert EB. SPEER. 
Decorated Boards. 50 cents net; 55 cents, postpaid. 
“There are some twelve or fifteen short papers, devoted to the habits or 


attitudes that should characterize the Christian. It is calculated to make any 


Christian person more thoughtful and to arouse within him the sense of duty in 
the service of Jesus Christ. The spirit of deep earnestness that pervades all that 
Robert Speer says is found all through these pages.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


Nashville, 415 Church Street 
Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. 
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AND 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Gospel for the Men of Today 


HE Men and Religion Forward Movement is the biggest and bold- 
est evangelistic movement ever planned in this country. We have 

y watched evangelism outgrow the local church and grapple with 

whole cities. This movement plans to cover our whole vast coun- 

try. Our industrial and commercial organization has ceased to be 

local and is becoming national in its scope. Our religious organ- 
ization is keeping pace. Men say the church is dying. This movement is a reply. 
The energy of religion is inexhaustible. Like fire, it only needs freedom and the 
troubling storm-wind of necessity to fan a few live coals into flaming splendor. To 
tackle the impossible with a cheer is not a symptom of death. This movement is a 
front attack on that part of the enemy’s lines which was supposed to be most 
impregnable—the men. Attack is the best kind of defense. 

The movement proposes to combine a cluster of great moral and religious 
interests and make a unity of them. The very combination is an element of strength. 
The breadth and inclusiveness of the appeal make it massive and convincing. 

The leaders of this movement have had the courage and statesmanship to 
make the social message of Christianity part of its evangelism. ‘That message has 
been slowly forming and maturing in the heart of the church in recent years. Now 
it is to be tried out before the whole nation in a movement that is to speak to the 
heart of employers and employés alike, and call both to repentance for the sinful- 
ness of our economic relations. The people think they know pretty well what the 
church has to say on missions and Bible study. But what will it dare to say on 
the terrible tangle of the labor question? ‘This will be the storm center of the 
movement. Pray for the grace of God on those who are to deal with it. If they 
fail in prudence, they may run the movement on the rocks. If they fail in courage, 
they will certainly beach it on the mud-flats of indifference and contempt. 

This movement is sure to have some effects which are not printed in the pro- 
gram. In fact, the unintentional effects of great movements are often the most im- 
portant. ‘The church, we hope, will reach the great classes of men who now hold 
aloof. But the effort to reach them will affect the church. It will have to look 
them in the eye, talk their talk, take their point of view, and realize their objec- 
tions. Insensibly the working ideas of the church will grow more manly in deal- 
ing with men. Who will say that it does not need that change? 

Those who attended the recent conference of the leaders at Silver Bay say 
that all felt a strange unity of spirit shaping itself from the varied purposes. By 
its largeness and boldness this movement is coming into touch with the great spir- 
itual realities of our modern world, and if it does what it now promises to do, 
it will help to formulate in effective form that new gospel which all live minds 
are groping for—the gospel of the full redemption of humanity. 

The evangelism of the past offered salvation to the soul and promised heaven 
after death. ‘The evangelism of the future will offer fullness of life to the soul 
now and hereafter, demand the redemption of the social life of the nations from 
collective sin, and promise the reign of God on earth in justice and brotherhood. 
For ages the church has been crying, ‘“‘Repent ye, for death is near!’ Now it is 
learning to say, ‘‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of God is at hand!’’ The organ- 
ized sinfulness and the scientific hopefulness of modern life have brought us around 
to the earliest evangel of Christianity. The Gospel of Galilee in the Twentieth 

 Century—that is what this movement, half unconsciously, is reaching out for. If 
it has faith to proclaim that message and to let the spirit of Jesus and the prophets. 
set it on fire, it will reach the men and inspire the church. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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President Taft and Religion 


An Interview at Beverly 


By Rev. Charles Francis Carter 


This article, which is perhaps the only carefully drawn and authoritative statement ever put forth of President Taft’s attitude 
toward religion both on the personal side and on the side of organized Christianity, has been made possible through his willingness 
to receive and talk freely with a representative of The Congregationalist, who was asked to secure an interview that would be appro- 
priate to this particular Men and Religion Number. Mr. Carter, who is pastor of the Park Congregational Church, Hartford, Ct., is 
peculiarly well qualified for the task assigned him, in view of the fact that he was a classmate of the President at Yale University, 
graduating in the now famous class of 1878 and enjoying during his undergraduate years a close acquaintance with his com- 
rade who has become so distinguished. In the thirty-three years that have intervened, the President and Mr. Carter have maintained 
the warmth of their college friendship and have met frequently, finding always increasing satisfaction not only in common 
memories but in discussing present-day issues. Last week when they met by special appointment the hours together were devoted 
to a frank and intimate conversation concerning the deep things of human life; and this article, besides quoting the President in 


particular, reflects threughout his spirit and attitude.—EpiTrors. 


A winding roadway, bordered by a clematis-covered wall, 
with overhanging trees and dense shrubbery, gave a beautiful 
entrance to Paramatta, the summer home of President Taft. 

The approach to his mind, still more beautiful and inter- 
esting, led through the vista of the years since college days, 
and being founded in friendship and honored by his gracious 
confidence, it afforded a rare 
opportunity to talk freely of 
the deeper concerns of life, 
and especially of men and re- 
ligion in whose interest the 
interview was arranged. 

A generation ago we were 
in college. Taft was a stu- 
dent attending earnestly to 
the business for which he had 
come to Yale. Yet he was in 
close touch with all that went 
on, being conversant with both 
the good and evil in the lives 
of those about him. He was 


aroused, 


cannot be ignored. 


different phases of it. 


The President’s Words on Religion 


Public men of today are much more careful not to shock 
the religious sensibilities of the people than in the. past. men, and notes unfortunate 


These men recognize tremendous power for good that 
can be put into operation through the churches when 


_ Lhe enormous influence for good that springs from reli- 
gious beliefs, whether one personally accepts them or not, 


I like to hear sermons on the life of Christ and the 


various devices, such, for instance, as by buying at silver prices 
and selling at gold. The result is bound to be deplorable and 
destructive of native confidence. The only persuasion that can 
reach the people of these lands, favorable to our civilization, 
is through the missionaries, who have the altruistic motive 
and who present our highest ideals, and by the|justice and 
square dealing of the govern- 
ment agencies. While the 
President recognizes differ- 
ences of capacity among the 
missionaries, as among other 


results arising from sectarian 
rivalry, he is convinced that 
the missionaries have much 
more practical sense and 
greater ability than ordinarily 
has been attributed to them. 
Even in the Philippines, he 
says that the friars made the 
people what they were, exer- 


tolerant of others, though cising strong control over 
strict with himself. He was I wouldn't take away any tonic, or support, or inspira- them, keeping out laymen of 
not particularly identified tion that comes to any one from the mystical side of his evil social tendencies, and 
with religious work and would religion. teaching them all they knew 


not have been selected for 

class deacon, but the marks of 

nobility were on him and his 

classmates recall no,word that 

sullied the purity of his char- 

acter and no act that left a 

blemish on his honor and in- 

tegrity. What he is now, he 

was then in the unpolluted 

springs of manhood; and 

what he was then, he is now " 
in the matured and deepened 

powers of a devoted soul. 

AHlence the years have brought no affectations and his atti- 
tude toward one whom he knew long ago is just the same as 
ever—direct and simple, cordial and sincere. Out of such an 
atmosphere come these disclosures of character. 

Mr. Taft’s impression of organized religion and its prac- 
tical value has been strongly affected by his experience as an 
administrator. A few years ago, some classmates were talk- 
ing with him, and one of them expressed a view which is not 
infrequently held that the missionaries, while men of excellent 
motive, are generally ineffective and cost more than the results 
of their labors warrant. He turned upon the speaker and 
said: “No, you’re wrong. I used to think that way myself; 
but now I’ve seen the facts as they are, I’ve changed my mind.” 
Those familiar with his utterances on the value of foreign 
missions understand how positive are his convictions on that 
subject. He looks upon the missionaries as “the outposts of 
civilization.” They present the most favorable point of con- 
tact between the Hast and the West. 

The President has observed in the Orient that there are 
three classes of foreigners who come in touch with the natives: 
the officials of the governing country, the missionaries and the 
traders. Unfortunately, the traders generally are men of a 
low standard of business morality, who exploit the natives by 


to deny. 


speculate. 


bility to a higher power. 


Looking out on the history of Christian civilization, the 
moving power of what Jesus taught, a man would be a fool 


I’ve got beyond the time when it’s necessary for me to 
I have a confidence that there’s something I 
don’t know and can’t formulate, but to whom I can be loyal. 
Each man is here for a purpose; whether in village or city, 
in state or nation, all are working in the interest of others 
and under an obligation that finds expression in responsi- 


of the elements of civilization 
in that stage of development. 

This favorable view of mis- 
sionary work has been con- 
firmed by observation both in 
China, at Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, and in Japan. In 
Shanghai the Catholic friars 
are wonderful linguists, and 
through their ability to preach 
in the native language they 
have gained a strong influ- 
ence. Protestant missions, of 
course, are following the same method. 

Kindred to the spirit of missions is the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. In Manila, in China and Japan, 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, as well as on the Isthmus, this has 
called out his admiration. He is emphatic about it. From 
contact with the leaders, especially when Secretary of War, 
seeing such good results among the soldiers and sailors, he 
declares that “the professional secretaryship of the Y. M. C. A. 
is a wonderful creation.” All who see the effect of their work 
recognize its value, even the pagan Chinese, for the mandarins 
and Chinese merchants contributed to the Shanghai House 
which Mr. Taft dedicated. When asked for a comparative 
estimate of the physical, intellectual and spiritual benefits, he 
happily characterized the work as combining the three elements 
through promoting “association that looks to a pure and decent 
society among men.” It has the value of the Christian club 
that brings men together in a wholesome and honorable 
atmosphere. 

An outline was submitted to the president of the Men and 
Religion movement, which seeks to awaken in the men of the 
churches a keener sense of responsibility and to enlist them 
in some definite form of service. With this undertaking he is 
in hearty sympathy, especially approving the distinctive fea- 
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ture of making a careful survey of the conditions in a given 
community and then adopting a program of practical measures 
to meet the needs disclosed. Getting things done in the right 
way and for worthy ends always appeals to this man of great 
affairs, especially when the unselfish motive is dominant. 


_ When President McKinley drafted Taft for the Philippines, 


that sagacious statesman awakened a spirit of service not un- 


like that of the missionary, as Taft himself has said, which 


has deepened with the years and which holds him in vital 
accord with every effort toward human betterment. Those 
who are engaged in the men-and-religion movement may be 
assured that the head of the nation will watch their proceed- 
ings with genuine interest and good will. 

Passing from comment on these organized bodies and con- 
sidering the attitude of public men toward religion and the 
churches, the President observed that “the public men of today 
are much more careful not to shock the religious sensibilities 
of the people than in the past.’ Of course this may be due to 
considerations of policy, yet it is also an indication of the 
growing force of religion as a thing to be reckoned with. These 
men “recognize tremendous power for good that can. be put 
into operation through the churches when aroused,’ and this is 
due not only to the fact of organization, but especially to the 
strength of the motives that are brought into play under the 
religious sanction. - 

The conversation then took a somewhat more intimate 
range, and as we spoke of the influences that broaden and 
deepen a man’s attitude toward life, this general statement 
had a biographical tinge, when the President said: “There 
comes a time, as you go through college and read the books 
that young men are 
apt to read, when 
you doubt the tradi- 
tional teachings and 
you enter a period of 
positive disbelief that 
wears away with the 
facing of practical 
problems and the ac- 
ceptance of responsi- 
bility.” He spoke of 
“getting over the cal- 
low atheism and ag- 
nosticism that isquite 
general” at that 
period, and felt that 
recovery from it is 
needful and almost 
inevitable in the life 
of a normal, efficient 
man. He feels the 
hopelessness in mod- 
ern times of the “de- 
fiant, affirmative, pug- 
nacious support of atheism’ and the calamitous results that 
will surely follow the drawing away of the people from. the 
sources of religion. 

One feels the breadth of view and the profound insight that 
have come to this great administrator from his unparalleled 
experience, as he refers to the character of the communities 
with which he has had to deal. The unit of his thought, as 
one who seeks to help on the progress of humanity, is large and 
comprehensive. ‘In working for the betterment of communi- 
ties, one is forced to see that the condition of the churches 
is of highest importance, simply as an agency of civilization, 
and a community inevitably has a higher standing because of 
its members yielding to the motives that are supported by their 
beliefs.” “The enormous influence for good that springs from 
religious beliefs, whether one personally accepts them or not, 
cannot be ignored.” “Go into a community with churches and 
with men who feel they ought to go to church,’and you have 


‘an atmosphere that will affect them daily in support of govern- 


ment and all good causes that you do not find in communities 
that do not have the church.” 

The head of our nation believes that as representative of 
the people he ought to go to church. Yet his habit of church 
attendance is not merely exemplary. He has a growing appre- 
ciation of its worth. The sentiment is his: Hach Sunday I 
come home feeling that the hour is well spent when the deeper 


things are presented to a man that he may think about them. 


It doesn’t matter so much what you hear. You can’t hear any- 
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thing but what will do you good. He has good-natured 
laughter for the brewer who said he liked to go to mass be- 
cause he was free there to think over his business; but any 
one who knows the mind of Taft, with its superb power of 
concentration and its habit of exclusive attention to the thing 
in hand, would be sure that no such perversion would blemish 
the hour of his devotions. 

Ministers will be interested to know that he likes a text 
from Matthew, Mark or Luke rather than from St. John, which 
was evidently written with a theological purpose. “I like to 
hear sermons on the life of Christ and the different phases of 
it.” Recently he was greatly pleased with a sermon by Robert 
Collyer on Mary and Martha, though he felt that the genial 
preacher’s sympathies were with Martha rather more strongly 
than with her sister, whom the Master approved. He feels that 
the “wonderful parables and the simple story” have been fre- 
quently passed over for the more striking features of the gos- 
pel, such as the miracles. Somewhat curiously, St. Paul does 
not strongly appeal to him, and he associates him with a cer- 
tain type of argumentative and straight-laced minister, to the 
apostle’s disadvantage. This is a casual observation, and I 
presume he would not press the case. Yet I do not know when 
I have heard so fine a statement as he gave of the law of con- 
sideration for others. St. Paul said that if meat caused his 
brother to offend, he would eat no meat while the world stood; 
and so saying, he opened widely a door of casuistry and per- 
plexity. Mr. Taft said, regarding a possible mode of conduct, 
not immoral in itself, ‘I wouldn’t do it, because it would shock 
the sensibilities of certain persons that grow out of convictions 
I respect.”’ There one gets to the heart of the matter, the un- 
defiled spring of 
brotherly regard, out 
of which gracious 
conduct flows, not as 
an exaction, but as 
free token of fun- 
damental sympathy. 

Another indication 
of the same broad 
humanity appeared 
when we were not- 
ing the absence in his 
own temperament of 
the mystical element, 
yet he said with ur- 
gency, “I wouldn’t 
take away any tonic, 
or support, or inspira- 
tion that comes to 
any one from the mys- 
tical side of his re- 
ligion.” _ His experi- 
ence has been that of 
other broad-minded 
men who have a growing appreciation of “forms that used to 
be utter mummery” to them and a discernment of the spirit 
underlying ceremonies that are foreign to their tastes. 

One would like to know about the public men of our day, 
how large a factor religion is with them and how they impress 
one another in the more intimate relations. There was appre- 
ciation of the considerable number of public men who are sin- 
cerely actuated by high motives, the majority of whom prob- 
ably are connected with the churches. There was decided 
comment on the temptation to accept religion formally as a 
mode of respectability, and indignant rebuke of the obtuseness 
that fails to see the moral principle involved, or seeing it, lacks 
courage to maintain it. The shifting politician gets no counte- 
nance from him, Then the President, with impressive empha- 
sis, exclaimed: “O, the truth of the business is that the hope 
of the country is in the men who have in them a sense of obli- 
gation to a higher power that gives them a feeling of respon- 
sibility and of altruism and an absence of self-regard; for 
these are the qualities that lead us to call them religious men.” 

No phrase can be more descriptive of this man’s inner life 
and of the source of his strength than this “sense of obliga- 
tion to a higher power.” His judicial temper, his fairness and 
tolerance in getting at another’s point of view, his strength of 
conviction and his unquestioning courage are elements and ex- 
ponents of it. When I said to him, “Your God is the God of 
righteousness,” the warmth of assent and the glow upon his 
face indicated a depth of feeling that cannot be put into words. 
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In this quality he has kinship with the prophets of old. The 
law of right is recorded in the constitution of man as the ex- 
pression of the Supreme Will of the universe. This law re- 
eceiyes his profound devotion and unreserved allegiance. Its 
embodiment in personal conduct and in all human relations is 
the high task of humanity, the worthy calling of the children 
of God. With nothing of the mystic in his composition, as has 
already been said, unless it be the spirit of reverence, which is 
a marked characteristic, and with little concern for the field 
of speculative thought, in simple fashion he heartily accepts 
the principles of Jesus Christ and believes the Master’s spirit 
to be supreme in the proper conduct of life. He puts it forci- 
bly: “Looking out on the history of Christian civilization, the 
moving power of what Jesus taught, a man would be a fool 
to deny.” 

His is a practical faith that yields an unalloyed satisfaction 
as it is put into practice. “In life there’s no happiness I know 
of that is equal to the joy of service and of having done some- 
thing for somebody beside yourself and having had a pure 
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motive in doing it. For you can’t have that feeling without 
recognizing some higher existence to whose views you are con- 
forming.” 

Under President Porter we used to have a course of lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity. They were more convincing 
of the earnest search for truth on the part of the lecturer than 
in respect to their main thesis, although they were not weak, 
estimated according to the method of their day. Yet I have 
often thought that their highest value lay in the dominating 
candor that even obscured the main contention. I wonder how 
that tolerant soul would feel could he hear his former pupil 
say: “I’ve got beyond the time when it’s necessary for me to 
speculate.” “I have a confidence that there’s something I don’t 
know and can’t formulate, but to whom I can be loyal.” “Bach 
man is here for a purpose;” whether in village or city, in state 
or nation,” all are working in the interest of others and under 
an obligation that finds expression in responsibility to a higher 
power.” JI think Prexy Porter would smile upon his ~~ and 
close the hour with the benediction. F 


President Taft—A Passing Impression 
By H. A. B. 


One cannot get near the President at Washington or Beverly 
without conforming to certain desirable conditions and precau- 
tions; but what most impressed me as Rey. Silvester Horne of 
London, Rey. George A. Hall, his Brookline host, and I, with 
our modest following of boys, came to a halt in front of Para- 
matta last week was the exceeding simplicity that doth “hedge 
a king’ in a republic like ours. We had rather anticipated 
that at the gateway we might be challenged by a frowning 
sentinel, but no stones or human barrier preyented our easy 
ingress. 

Paramatta is indeed a lovely place. That stanch Baptist 
layman, the late Henry W. Peabody, who owned and developed 
it, had taken great pride in obtaining and fostering a large 
variety of plants and shrubs; and his widow, Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody, formerly a missionary in India and one of the two 
leading spirits in last winter’s great missionary campaign 
among women, has not suffered the home, which she and Mr. 
Peabody so greatly enjoyed, to deteriorate. At the same time 
it is far from magnificent, and the house itself, while roomy 
and charmingly situated in a bower of trees and shrubs and 
commanding from its upper chambers a good view of the ocean 
a half mile away, is by no means elegant. 

At the entrance opening upon the portecochere we encoun- 
tered our first touch of officialism; but here again there was 
nothing like the amount of red tape which I had anticipated. 
Instead of the heavily armed secret service men on every side, 
that the imagination, of the small boy of the party had conjured 
up, only a single representative of that important arm of the 
government came forward, and he was so pleasant and smiling 
that it was hard to connect him at all with the possible use of 
revolvers and handcuffs. Indeed he seemed more like a young, 
athletic, college graduate, making himself generally useful at 
a social function, than like a man detailed for police duty. 
Presenting our cards, we were at once invited to walk into the 
modest little reception room opening off the front porch. And 
there we waited, the only functionary on duty being the hand- 
some and courteous colored man who serves, apparently, as a 
go-between for the President and his callers. 

That being one.of the last afternoons on which the Presi- 
dent was receiving callers prior to starting on his Western trip, 
we were both preceded and followed by others, equally entitled 
to Presidential favor. One who came out from the inner room 
was Hon. Samuel J. Elder, the eminent Boston lawyer, to whom 
was intrusted by our government a part of the important arbi- 
tration work at The Hague last summer in connection with the 
settlement of the fishery claims. He did not hurry away, and 
his lingering led us to imagine that he might be going to have 
a round on the golf links with the President later in the after- 
noon. Through the little reception room passed once or twice 
Miss Helen Taft, in simple outing costume, looking the healthy, 
sensible American girl that she undoubtedly is. The youthful 
Charlie was in evidence, too, and apparently has not been 
spoiled by being the son of a President. 

When our turn came the President greeted us with more than 
formal cordiality, and a memorable half hour was spent in his 
presence. I do not feel at liberty to disclose what was said, 
but the conversation related chiefly to the arbitration treaties, 


the pending Canadian election, and other vital interests that 
affect both Great Britain and America. The President seemed 
much interested in Mr. Horne’s account of the first broaching 
of the possibility of a treaty by Sir Edward Grey,.on the floor 
of the House of Commons, when Mr. Horne with his fellow- 
members felt the hush and thrill and prophetie character of 
the moment. He was able to assure the President that the 
great rank and file of the common people of Great Britain 
favored every. step toward closer relations between the two 
countries with a view to promoting enduring peace; and the 
Persident in his turn declared that he believed the plain people 
of America, who feel the burden of warfare, were with him, 
and he showed every intention of pushing with all the vigor in 
his power the ratification of the peace treaties. 

The splendid physical health of the President is perhaps the 
first impression one derives from being in his presence. Few 
men reach the age of fifty-four with every bodily function in 
such apparently excellent condition. His skin is firm and clear, 
with not a trace of filabbiness or corpulency. His temperate 
and even abstemious habits account in large measure for this 
well-nigh perfect health. But I fancy that in addition to care 
in the selection of what he eats and drinks, the President “keeps 
his body under?’ and prevents a tendency to excessive avoirdu- 
pois by vigorous and systematic gymnastic exercises. He pays 
the price which any man of his build must pay for making his 
body the pliant and effective instrument of his mind and will. 

We were all impressed, too, with the atmosphere of leisureli- 
ness that surrounded the President that afternoon. On his desk 
within a hand’s reach of him was a pile of important state 
documents—possibly relating to the Wiley case—but he chatted 
with us as unconcernedly as though no problems of state ever 
disturbed his peace. There was not the slightest indication of 
any desire to be rid of his callers, even though other callers 
were still to be seen, and the Myopia golf links might be beck- 
oning him in addition. The air of detachment from toil must 
come from the possession of unusual self-command. 

Our leading and final impression was that of a genuinely 
human and friendly soul. The Taft smile is known to great 
audiences the country over, but those who converse with him 
face to face soon find that there is also a Taft chuckle, even 
more irresistible than the famous smile, and that when he punc- 
tuates his sentences with it, as he very often does, it is little 
short of beguiling. He laughed heartily with us over the little 
humors that have been connected with the hot Canadian cam- 
paign, and throughout the interview, though the themes were 
serious and the talk earnest, we felt that here was a man who 
enjoyed life and the companionship, of other men, and whose 
supply of good will for human beings in general is uncommonly 
large. As we rose to go, we asked liberty to bring in the boys 
of the party, and he said, “By all means.” They, too, received 
a sincere and cordial greeting. 

A half hour's interview does not furnish the basis for an 
exhaustive and accurate estimate of any man, but in this case 
it sufficed to leave the impression of a singularly high-minded, 
capable, patriotic, gracious and friendly man; and I do not 
doubt that long companionship with him ‘would deepen. 
impression. 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, September 18 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President Begins Long Tour 

President Taft celebrates his fifty-fourth birthday and starts 
on 13,000-mile speaking tour extending from coast to coast and 
during six weeks. 


Maine Prohibition Vote in Doubt 
The yote on constitutional prohibition in Maine finally reported 
by the secretary of state as giving a majority of 136 for repeal 
in total of 120,892. The result is in doubt pending recount. 
The President Upholds Wiley 
President Taft finds the complaint against Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief of the national Bureau of Chemistry, not justified and refuses 
to ask for his resignation as recommended by the personnel board 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Nine Killed by Automobile 
‘ _A racing automobile at the New York State Fair, Syracuse, runs 
b into a crowd, killing nine persons. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Premier Stolypin Shot 

An attempt to assassinate Premier Stolypin of Russia is made 
in a theater at Kiev by Dmitry Bogroff, a Jewish Social Revolu- 
tionist. Shot through the body, Stolypin’s recovery is doubtful. 


Vienna Food Riots 

Food riots in Vienna, Austria, lead to clash with troops in which 
many are killed or wounded. Mobs gather in protest to government 
against high prices of food. 


Cholera in Turkey 
The epidemic of cholera continues to spread throughout the 
Turkish empire. 


Morocco Affair Hopeful 

French and German negotiations over Morocco are reported to 
be progressing rapidly toward settlement. Financeers bring pres- 
sure to bear in behalf of peace. 


Death Roll 

James Russell Soley, former assistant secretary of the navy. 
He was a professor of English "history and law in the Naval Acad- 
emy and wrote books on naval history.——J. P. Latta, Democratic 
Congressman of Nebraska. John Southers, ninety-five, builder 
of early locomotives and inventor of dredger and steam shovel. 
Thomas H. Carter, former Republican United States Senator. 
Edward Whymper, artist, author and traveler; an authority on 
mountain climbing.——Col. John James McCook, New York lawyer ; 
declined three secretaryships in President McKinley’s cabinet. 


Comment on Current Events 


The Coming Campaign—Its Probable Success 

Now that the talk about a special campaign for enlisting 
men in the service of Christ is about to crystallize into action 
in many communities throughout the country, the question, 
Will it succeed? arises on many lips. The answers vary. One 
enthusiast declared in our office last week that nothing of so 
great moment has loomed into view since the crusades. On 
the other hand, it is not hard to find those who doubt whether 
the movement, when the eight months’ campaign is over, will 
haye benefited in an extraordinary way the spiritual life of 
America. Those who have been closest to the undertaking 
since its beginning, while sanguine and confident, are not in- 
dulging in any too rosy predictions. ‘This much is certainly 
true. A great deal of time, money, energy, brains and prayer 
have already laid the foundations broad and deep. The need 
of some influence that will arouse the men of the nation is 
evident. In former years, movements embracing in their par- 
ticular scope women, at another time young people, and still 
again children, have succeeded far beyond the expectations of 
their founders. The hour has now struck, we believe, for an 
advance upon the men. 


% 

The Coming Campaign—the Forces Behind It 

But the question of success in this campaign is not the 
question of the moment. That presents itself in this form: 
“What can I do to make it a success?” It is already pro- 
jected on a nation-wide scale; prominent and courageous men 
control it; the Young Men’s Christian Association, with its 
marvellous organization and its strong army of workers, is 
undergirding the movement; the co-operation of the social 
settlements and of other institutions striving for social better- 
ment has been assured in unmistakable and gratifying ways; 
the interest of leaders in the nation has been made manifest. 
Will the churches lag behind? Without their sympathy and 
support the undertaking can achieve no large success. 


; od 
What Can They De 

Some churches will be asked to participate in the eight- 
day campaigns, and such are thereby furnished a definite 
objective; but these churches, and many more oytside of the 
zone of the immediate influence of the campaigns, can power- 
fully aid the movement by the spirit and character of their 
work these next eight months. Sermons can be preached set- 
ting forth the claims of Christ upon the hearts and talents 
of men; into the midweek meetings can be introduced a more 
masculine note; information concerning the progress of the 
campaign throughout the country can be disseminated; and 
again and again petitions may rise to God that he will claim 
for his own uses the manhood of America. 
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Stimulus from Over the Seas 

The all too brief visit to this country of Rey. C. Silvester 
Horne, member of Parliament and recently chairman of the 
Congregational Union of Hngland and Wales, illustrates ad- 
mirably the contribution which the man of strength, insight 
and courage can bring, not only to the land where he lives, 
but to a sister nation. It is not the magic of a new voice, 
with a foreign accent, which explains the influence which 
Mr. Horne’s presence and words have had in Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Montreal and at summer centers like Winona 
and Chautauqua. The effect is due to the helpful and bracing 
message which he has proclaimed, his challenge to the church 
to take the heroic course and meet the modern situation with 
adequate measures and a fresh baptism of the spirit of love 
and sacrifice. We wish that Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and other cities and sections could have felt the 
touch of this soldier of Christ, who in the heart of London 
practices what he so eloquently preaches wherever he goes. 
America is indebted to Mr. Horne, to Dr. Campbell Morgan 
of the same city, to Dr. Hutton of Glasgow, for the spiritual 
quickening they have given the Christian life of the country 
in these recent weeks. 
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The New Chief Justice for Massachusetts 

The appointment by Governor Foss of Arthur P. Rugg to 
be chief justice of Massachusetts possesses an importance not 
limited to the state. In these days, when the method of filling 
the great judiciary offices of state and nation is under scrutiny, 
those who believe in appointing judges for life rather than 
in electing them subject to recall will cite the non-partisanship 
of Governor Foss, himself a Democrat, in seleeting for the 
highest office within his gift a Republican. This is one of the 
most creditable acts of Governor Foss’s.administration. But 
apart from this aspect of the matter, the choice of a man so 
young is equally significant. When appointed by Governor 
Guild to the bench, in 1906, he was a dozen years younger 
than the next oldest man among his associates. He had estab- 
lished a fine reputation as a lawyer, but had no experience as 
a judge. Yet in these five years his decisions have shown 
him to be a man of eminently judicial spirit, of unusual ca- 
pacity for penetrating to the heart of a subject and capable 
of writing decisions which by their clearness, cogency and fair- 
ness have compelled admiration. He would be classed with 
the judges of the progressive type of mind, who keep in view 
not only technical, legal precedents, but the great and pressing 
question of human rights; yet he is conservative in the best 
sense of the word. Mr. Rugg’s career illustrates what is still 
possible in American life in the case of a youth of pluck and 


. persistence. A New England boy who depended on himself 
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rather than on superior external advantages, an Amherst Col- 
lege graduate of 1883, studious and conscientious in under- 
graduate days, a lawyer growing in his profession and never 
too busy to do his duty as a citizen, Mr. Rugg has risen to his 
present eminence by the upward lift of a spirit that has ever 
sought the best things and been actuated by the highest mo- 
tives. A Unitarian in his church affiliations, he is a man of 
simple, earnest, personal piety, and he will show himself 
worthy of the traditions of the high office upon which he so 
soon enters. 
od 

The Doubtful Result in Maine 

The early reports of the Maine election were to the effect 
that a majority vote had been cast against retaining prohibi- 
tion in the state constitution. This we announced in last 
week’s issue of he Congregationalist. The day after our 
forms were closed, it was said that the official returns indicated 
a small majority for prohibition. Then there were reports of 
error in count and calls for recount. At last the whole mat- 
ter is to be turned over to the governor and his council and 
their findings awaited. This much is certain: the people of 
Maine are almost equally divided on the question of constitu- 
tional state-wide prohibition, and the fight will go on. Even 
if prohibition is removed from the constitution, it is still the 
law of Maine by statute until the legislature sees fit to repeal 
the statute law. The temperance people of the state can do no 
less than demand that this law shall be enforced as long as 
it stands. But further than that, their duty is plain. It is 
to educate the people to a realization of the benefits of prohi- 
bition. Nearly half of the voters seem to be against it. The 
other half ought to turn to their neighbors now and convince 
them that prohibition is the better way. The most effective 
argument will be that which may come through strict enforce- 
ment of the law. 


a 


A Marriage Denounced 


It is no new thing for men and women to evade the laws of 
divorce and remarriage in one state by going into another 
where the laws of the first state and the decrees of its courts 
may be ignored. It is not an unheard-of thing for ministers 
to come forward to marry the guilty party of divorce cases 
after other ministers have refused on moral and religious 
grounds. But, happily, we as a people are making progress 
toward a better order. Public sentiment steadily grows more 
sensitive and more insistently demands obedience to statute 
law as it is and obedience to the eternal moral law. Whether 
or not the recent marriage of Colonel Astor and Miss Force 
should have been permitted is a simple question of right and 
wrong. While no one can question the legal right of the parties 
to marry in Rhode Island, as they did, nor the legal right of 
Rey. Joseph Lambert to perform the ceremony when and where 
he performed it, the best and wisest of men and women all over 
America have risen to denounce the marriage as wrong. 
Throughout the country Congregational ministers in their local 
associations the past week have passed resolutions in stern and 
stinging rebuke of Mr. Lambert, and declaring the marriage 
as immoral and wrong. Our mails have been flooded with such 
resolutions and letters of protest. It is a significant and hope- 
ful sign of the times that following the recent sessions of the 
Uniform Laws Commission and the American Bar Association, 
aé which steps were taken toward correcting some of the pres- 
ent divorce law abuse through uniform laws, announcement is 
made that President Taft will make this the subject of dis- 
cussion in some of his Western speeches this fall. We trust 
that the odious publicity that has come to the Rhode Island 
minister will be an object-lesson not soon forgotten by others, 
and that the girls of the future will be made more thoughtful 
in the matter of marriage to men who have come out stained 
and disgraced from the courts of divorce. 


»* 


Exoneration and Praise for Dr. Wiley 

President Taft’s approval of Dr. Wiley is unqualified. He 
explains the action of Attorney General Wickersham by saying 
that he acted upon insufficient and incomplete information— 
an explanation which is an accusation. What right has the 
highest legal adviser of the Government to recommend the 
punishment of a public official and the condemnation of a 
policy of protection for the health of the public without fol- 
lowing the facts to the end? The President finds fault with 
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the methods of two minor examining experts. Under these 
conditions of official approval and disapproval we do not see 
how the duty of providing the necessary means to make Dr. 
Wiley’s work in the Department of Agriculture efficient can be 
postponed. We should ‘think also that both Secretary Wilson 
and Attorney General Wickersham would feel uncomfortable 
under the implied rebuke of their official chief. The Presi- 
dent’s policy of making his cabinet officers independent in their 
several spheres has nét worked well in this case, any more 
than it did in the case of the Department of the Interior. 
There is a popular call for some fall housecleaning in the de- 
partments which the Presideut may do well to think about 
in the course of his Western tour. 


ea 

The House of Governors 

The governors of our states, met for consultation at Spring 
Lake, N. J., in what we have come to call The House of Gov- 
ernors, made it plain that they desire more power to go along 
with the. public demand upon them for responsibility. They 
must have a more effective control over the subordinates 
through whom they work in executing the laws, and this, most 


of them think, can come only through power of dismissal. 


The Western men among them evidently look upon the refer- 
endum, initiative and recall as inevitable forward steps of 
government, and wish to be able to guard themselves against 
criticism by the ability to make their will effective before they 
go on trial before the citizens of their states. The desire to 
safeguard the rights of the states against Federal encroach- 
ment gave rise to an interesting debate and decision to appoint 
a committee, of which Governor Harmon of Ohio is chairman, 
to appeal to the Supreme Court against these encroachments 
on the part of the judges of the lower Federal courts. The 


particular instance invoked was that of a decision declaring 


unconstitutional a law of the State of Minnesota establishing 
a two cents a mile rate for passengers within the state. The 
Federal judge ruled that the law was unconstitutional, first, 
because confiscatory in not affording the roads any reason- 
able profit; and, second, because the intra-state rates directly 
affected the interstate rates and so infringed upon the rights 
of the Federal Government. It was against the latter part of 
the decision that a majority of the governors present protested. 
How Governor Harmon will get his committee a hearing before 
a court which never hears any but specific cases sent up from 
a lower court, he, as ex-Attorney General of the United States, 
has probably decided out of his intimate acquaintance with 
the court procedure. The most likely way would be to hecome 
associated as counsel with’the council of the State of Minne- 
sota when the case appears upon appeal. The action is, of 
course, without precedent—but so is the formal and annual 
consultation of the governors. 


Bd 

Ending the Canadian Campaign 

In some particulars the usages of election in Canada are 
curiously unlike those with which we are familiar. Last week 
came the nomination of candidates and the seriousness with 
which the leaders of politics are taking the contest is shown 
by the fact that there was in all Canada but one nomination 
unopposed, thereby rendering an election unnecessary. Nor 
will all the elections come on a single day. In remote con- 
stituencies the authorities have postponed the election until 
October. Both parties are proclaiming their confidence in the 
result, but the opinion that the present government, under the 
leadership of Premier Laurier, will win and carry through 
the reciprocity measure seems to have more weight behind it. 
It is an interesting fact that his greatest danger comes in his 
own French-speaking province of Quebec and from the brilliant 
but erratic Nationalist leader, Henri Bourassa, who is accus- 
ing him of being too British and not enough concerned with 
the triumph of the French tongue and the Canadian French 
race. Mr. Laurier has made it plain that he is first of all a 
Canadian, but a Canadian of too broad a mind not to recog- 
nize the fact. that the rights of both races must be safeguarded 
and that a debt of gratitude is due to the British models of 
democratic self-government. If Mr. Bourassa had his way, 
the old antagonism of Nast and West would rise from its grave 
to curse the politics of the Dominion. Characteristic appeals 
against reciprocity have come from Sir William Van Horne, 
who, as president of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, dreads 
the competition of a north and south traffic; and from Kipling, 
who speaks as a poetical imperialist. Among the Conservative 
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candidates are ten men who are pledged to vote for reci- | 


procity—a pledge they will have no chance to fulfill if their 
own party wins. We cannot affect to be pleased at the way 
in which our Prestdent has been dragged into the canvass, 
often with opprobrious nicknames, or with the general spirit 
of detraction of a would-be friendly neighbor which has too 
often appeared in the Conservative speechmaking. But it is 
Canada’s chance to speak its mind and it must, of course, be 
spoken in its own characteristic fashion. : 


» 
‘A Socialist View of Roman Catholicism 
The only avowed Socialist in Congress at present is Victor 
‘L. Berger, a representative from Michigan. Mr. Berger is 
also one of the editors of the Social-Democratic Herald, a 
Milwaukee newspaper whose sub-title is “A Journal of the 
Coming Civilization.” A recent number of this paper contains 
an article by Mr. Berger on the Militia of Christ—a society of 
Catholic young men, organized along lines somewhat similar 
to the Salvation Army to combat, it is said, Socialism and to 
regain for the Roman Church “its lost hold on the Catholic 
working men of America.” Mr. Berger is bitterly opposed to 
the society and its aims. He urges all working men to study 
the conditions of the laboring class in avowedly Catholic 
countries like Spain, Portugal, Mexico and some of the South 
American states, and points out that the more Catholic the 
country the more ignorant and impoverished the people. 
Even in Belgium, where Catholics claim there is much liber- 
ality of thought and action, he declares that by the clever 
system of “plural ballot,’ which gives capitalists and clergy 
three or even four votes while a working man can never have 
more than one, the Roman Church has kept its domination. 
And it is in Belgium, also, that the exploitation of wayward 
girls and dependent children by the nunneries in whose care 
they have been placed has recently been so criticized by Euro- 
pean papers. Mr. Berger quotes the statements that these 
poor women and children are not only made to work for 
twelve and fourteen hours a day on fine embroidery and lace 
for little or no money—eight cents a day in some cases—but 
that they are also underfed and shamefully neglected in every 
respect. 
f : * 
The Gage thrown Down 
It has been pretty well understood before this that the 
Roman Church regarded Socialism as a menace to its growth 
and would do all in its power to discourage the spread of 
Socialist doctrines. But we have never before seen so out- 
spoken a statement of the attitude of leading Socialists 
toward the Roman Church. Mr. Berger declares that with 
personal religious beliefs the Socialist party has no quarrel. 
Its members may be ‘Methodists, Roman Catholics, Jews or 
Mohammedans and Buddhists.” ‘As long as a man is honest 
and is willing to stand with us for the emancipation of the 
working class and the collective ownership of the social means 
of production and distribution—he is our man.” He says the 
Roman Church still intends to rule the world and he believes 
that if she could start an Inquisition today she would do so 
with the “Militia of Christ” bearing the same relation to the 
new Inquisitors that was held by the Santa Hermandad to 
the former “holy office’ in Spain. But, he says, by way of 
warning, before this could happen a reformation would take 
place which “would combine the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion with the new spirit of Socialism which never has asserted 
itself thus far.” This plain-spoken article concludes: ‘‘Social- 
ists have never been accused of being favorable to capitalism. 
But between capitalist exploitation and Roman Catholic ex- 
ploitation, we prefer the former, no matter how bitterly we 
must fight it.” 
wm 
The Pauline Privilege of a2 Heathen American 
One way of getting rid of a husband seems to be, for an 
unbaptized person, that of accepting baptism in the Roman 


_ Catholic Church—that is to say, if the husband is also unbap- 


tized. That the civil law may consider it bigamy if such a 
dismisser of husbands marries again, is true; but so far as the 
Roman Church is concerned it is quite according to rule under 
the canon law. It is the “Pauline privilege” under the com- 
mands of the apostle to the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 7: 10-16). 
So far as we can make out the tangled skein, the story of the 
marital relations of the well-known opera singer, }mma Hames, 
is somewhat as follows. In 1891 she was married to Julian 
_ tory, the artist, both being unbaptized and consequently 
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heathen in the eyes of the Roman canon law. In 1907 she 
received permission to marry again after a divorce. In 1896 
Hmelio de Gorgoza, a stage companion and a baptized member 
of the Roman Church, married Elsa Neumann, who in 1909 
secured a divorce alleging Mme. Hames as co-respondent. In 
due time the “heathen” Hmma Eames was baptized and 
married the divorced Gorgoza in Paris, with the full consent 
of the Archbishop of Paris, where the marriage took place. 
The fact that Mme. Hames had a living, though divorced hus- 
band made no difference, for he was also unbaptized. Now 


it seems that the fact of de Gorgoza’s divorce was not brought 


to the attention of the Archbishop, and the fat is all in the 
fire again and must be carefully tried out again by the Vatican 
fires, add Mme. Hames will not know whether she is married 
or not until the Vatican decides. We do not hesitate to say 
that such an interpretation of marriage by any church under 
the conditions of modern Christendom is utterly immoral and 
subversive of morality. The wholesome requirements of the 
civil law are evidently necessary to keep the Roman Church 
lawyers from affronting the sense of decency of the American 
people. 
od 


The Attempt on Stolypin’s Life 

The attempted assassination of the Russian Premier at a 
gala performance of the theater in Kief, at which the Czar 
and the heir apparent were present, may have been the act 
of an individual; but it represents a widespread feeling of 
angry dislike arising out of his action in overriding the action 
of the Douma last March and the underlying principles of his 
administration. Mr. Stolypin has maintained the confidence 
of the Czar since 1906, but in this autocratic action he used 
that confidence in robbing the parliament of its power to re- 
ject laws. The measure rejected by the upper house of the 
Douma established Zemstros, or local legislative and executive 
bodies, in provinces of southern and southeastern Russia, of 
which Kief is the most important city. The Premier dissolved 
the Douma and in a brief recess proclaimed the laws under a 
clause of the Russian constitution giving the government such 
power under “extraordinary circumstances.” The laws were 
ostensibly in the direction of local self-government, but the 
conditions of suffrage were of a sort to exclude the Poles and 
Jews from participation in this government. It is feared that 
the wounding of Stolypin may be followed by attacks upon 
the Jews—always a social danger in Russia. It must be noted 
as an incident in the slow and troubled development of Rus- 
sian parliamentary government. For the moment its worst 
effect may be to harden the heart of Czar Nicholas against the 
liberal movement. Mr. Stolypin has always known how to 
give an appearance of progressiveness to reactionary politics. 
Yet perhaps his part in the education of the Russian people 
has been a necessary one. Russia at best is half Asiatic and 
cannot be expected to become a Western self-governing nation 
in a day. 

Bf 

The Chinese Rising 

Chinese national sentiment has stolidly or violently opposed 
the building of railroads by foreign capital and under foreign 
control. The arrangement for borrowing from four nations, 
with the division of the roads into sections to be separately 
financed, is one of the chief causes of the hot outbreak of 
anti-foreign violence in the western province of Sze-Chuan, 
centering about Cheng Tu, the capital, to which we referred 
last week. So far as heard from, there have been no direct 
attacks upon missionaries, most of whom are escaping from 
the troubled regions. The scene of the outbreaks is well out 
of reach of foreign military interference. Even the imperial 
relief troops marching from Peking must be long on the way. 
The present dynasty has survived many shocks. It will prob- 
ably overcome this rebellion in time, if left to itself, and ike 
the anti-dynastic feeling of Southern China does not take the 
opportunity of joining forces with the Sze-Chuan rebels. On 
the whole, the interest of the world would seem to be in the 
success of the government rather than in the establishment 
of a new and native dynasty in the West or a possible division 
of China under opposing dynasties, if only on the considera- 
tion that the present leaders of China have learned to respect 
the foreigner and learned how to deal with him. The fact 
that the American part of the railroad building was to center 
in the city of Cheng Tu gives the rising a special significance ~ 
for our business men. 


er oe 


Pass the word along that religion is for 
manly men. 


The all-around emphasis—that’s the thing. 
Ours is a many-sided gospel. 


Yes, capture the cities for Christ, but for- 
get not that millions of Americans stil] live 
in the country. 


Secrecy will mark the editorial policy of 
the new Carnegie journal of international 
peace. Peace hath its secrecies no less than 
war. 


Many a wife whose husband has never 
crossed the line is hoping and praying that 
this winter will not pass without the con- 
summation of her heart’s desire. 


One effect of the great lava flew from 
Etna may be to send us a large proportion 
of the villagers whose homes have been 
ruined by the eruption. We hope there are 
no bomb throwers among them. 


An eminent Chicago citizen estimates the 
number of collegiate drunkards and profli- 
gates at ninety-five per cent. Why didn’t he 
make it 100 per cent.? Of such raw mate- 
rial is the kingdom of Who’s Who. 


A section of the program at President 
Benton’s inauguration at the University of 
Vermont is devoted to The Religious Press. 
This is encouraging. The subject ought to 
loom larger and oftener in specifically reli- 
gious assemblies. 


That black frost, coming untimely, will 
put the faith of many a farmer and gar- 
dener to the test. They all have our sym- 
pathy, but all we can say is that faith was 
meant to be tested, and in the long run we 
all must trust and work, even in the midst 
of disappointments. 


In the hopeful news of a probable settle- 
ment of the Morocco controversy the influ- 
ence of international business must be cred- 
ited with much of the willingness to accept 
terms. Germany has been a large borrower 
in France, and the quiet calling back of loans 
has seriously disturbed the German markets. 


The Western Recorder in its usual genial 
way characterizes the Federal Council as “a 
body in New York of self-advertising men 
about whom we suppose the great majority 
of the churches of Christ know nothing and 
care less.” How true!—and yet how soon to 
be false! 


We read again of people dying from the 
poison of toadstools mistaken for mush- 
rooms. There is a wide variety of whole- 
some fungus growth in our fields and woods. 
But it takes an expert knowledge to distin- 
guish. Do not eat until you know, unless 
you wish to find death in the pot. 


It is all very well for Turkey to have a 
modern, German trained army at its call, 
but it carries its perils with it. The spread- 
ing of the cholera in Asia Minor, which is 
said to have depopulated whole villages and 
made broad desolations was largely due to 
the troops returned from the suppression of 
the Albanian revolt. 


Rey. F. B. Meyer of London is leading 
the Nonconformist churches in a_ protest 
against the proposed prize fight between the 
negro champion Jack Johnson and a local 
aspirant. The pugilists, race track gamblers 
and others will soon begin to think the par- 


Editorial In Brief 
sons follow the “sporting pages” pretty 


closely. Religious journals may have to in- 
troduce them out of self-defense. 


Our PEnglish visitor, Mr. Horne, has no 
use for a Congregationalism suited only to 
elegant suburbs and unadapted to the grind 
and squalor of the slums. If his stay were 
prolonged he could be shown some fine ex- 
amples of Congregationalism at work in the 
midst of the hardest city conditions. But 
the number of well-equipped plants is none 
too large. 


The national censorship for motion pic- 
tures was prompt to condemn those films for 
which Beulah Binford, the girl in the noto- 
rious Virginia murder case, posed to satisfy 
the combined demand of commercial greed 
and a morbid public. Mayor Gaynor was 
equally prompt to forbid their production in 
New York City, but we notice he quoted, in 
sustaining his decision, the same statute 
which he used to prove that prize fight pic- 
tures could not be properly described as de- 
basing. 


San Francisco had an unusual funeral 
last week when the owner of a hundred dogs 
valued at $100,000 had them follow in pro- 
cession the bier on which were the dead 
bodies of two of their mates. Kindness to 
animals is an admirable virtue. Dogs have 
their due rights and some in point of intel- 
ligence and affection approach some humans. 
But when it comes to investing tens of 
thousands of dollars in dogs and to treating 
them as if they ranked with real folks, we 
draw the sharp line. 


An Pnglish manufacturer in the last elec- 
tion reckoned wisely with the intelligence 
and independence of his employés and the 
Britisher’s love of fair play when he shut 
down his works to give his conservative op- 


ponent an opportunity to address his men. 
He was returned by a thousand majority— 
considerably due to the fact that he showed 
himself willing to let the other side be heard. 
In matters theological partisans on either 
side can always afford to be fair to the oppo- 
sition from whatever quarter it comes. 


The Radium Institute, a cherished scheme 
of the late King Edward VII., was opened 
in London recently. No institution in the 
world owns so much of this fabulously val- 
uable substance, and it is as carefully 
guarded as a bank’s treasures. It is pre- 
pared for use in varnished disks about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar. Under the 
varnish of one of these disks is concealed 
about $4,000 worth of the radium. Many 
skin affections are successfully treated with 
radium already, and it is expected that this 
new institute will discover many further 
uses for the substance. Thus score another 
point in the battle against disease, which is 
one of the most inspiring and hopeful con- 
tests going on in the world today. 


Chicago extended its hospitality Sept. 11 
to a party of seventy-one Chinese students 
sent by the home government to study in 
United States on scholarships provided by - 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund. This group of 
new immigrants, together with a large num- 
ber of Chinese residents of Chicago who met 
them at the station, made up a company who 
attracted no little attention as they marched 
together to the central Y. M. ©. A., to the 
City Hall, where they were received by the 
mayor, and later as they were automobiled 
to the University and other points of inter- 
est. Although this party of young China- 
men, with some half a dozen young women 
among them, seemed greatly delighted with 
Chicago’s hospitality, only four were inclined 
to stay in the big city as a place for study. 
Most of them had already chosen Michigan 
University before leaving China. 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


A Notable Number 


The unusual character of this issue will 
at once disclose itself. We have assem- 
bled from many sources exceptionally 
valuable material pertinent to the main 
theme of the number. The remarkable 
interview with Mr. Taft, the bugle call 
from Professor Rauschenbusch, Presi- 
dent Tucker’s ringing summons to the 
men of the nation, Fred Smith’s answer 
to the question, “Will it succeed?” the 
articles by Mr. Butler and Mr. Gilkey, 
the map of the campaign, the fifty or 
more pictures of the men who are be- 
hind it, the latest news from _ head- 
quarters, the prize contest on religion and 
men, and kindred articles and para- 
graphs make this number just the docu- 
ment to scatter broadcast now at the 
outset of this nation-wide movement. 
Notwithstanding this amount of material 
bearing on one great theme, we present 
as usual our regular departments which 
appeal particularly to the women and 
children, to the devotionally minded, to 
those who would keep apprised concern- 
ing the new books, who use the weekly 
exposition of the Sunday school lesson, 
and who value the news of the churches 
and of the Christian world. 


The Weeks to Come 


As this number will fall into the 
hands of many who do not habitually 


see it, we would have them understand 
that The Congregationalist and Christian 
World purposes to keep its readers in- 
formed of the progress of the Men and 
Religion campaign. With the facilities | 
at its command it will be able to report 
the meetings from city to city, and the 
effect the campaign is having upon the 
country at large. This is a good time to 
join the large family of Congregationalist 
readers, and a good time for regular read- 
ers of the paper to interest their friends 
and neighbors in it. . 


Mr. Brown’s Bible Class 


Already appreciative words are coming 
to hand concerning Mr. Brown’s method 
of handling the Sunday school lesson. 
“Splendid,” says a letter this week. We 
are confident that this new feature will 
find increasing favor, and we are glad to 
report that Mr. Brown is already receiv- 
ing in response to our request ques- 
tions that he will answer in subsequent 


issues. - 


~~ 


Next Week i 

Another of Sec. C. H. Patton's | pitas.” 
esque and informing travel articles” will | 
be the special illustrated feature. ‘His — 
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Pverything depends on the kind. It is not 
the humber of them, nor the names of them, 
nor the professions of them, nor the pro- 
grams of them, that counts, but of what sort 
they are. In the realm of the spiritual, tex- 
ture is more than bulk, and quality more 
than quantity. Gideon knew this a long time 
ago. Men learned early that one can chase 
a thousand, and two can put ten thousand 
to flight. Christ began the saving of the 
world with twelve men, but they were picked 
men. He cared little for numbers. If only 
two agree in prayer, the heavens open. 
There is no waiting for a multitude. If 


only two or three assemble in the right 
spirit, the King of Heaven is in their 
midst. He is not insistent upon a crowd. 


When a few men began to cast out demons, 
Jesus saw the whole empire of Satan crum- 
bling. It is a great day for a church when 
the right kind of a man comes into it. 

What is the right kind? There is no 
better adjective to describe him than ‘‘faith- 


ful.” To be faithful is to be steadfast and 
‘true. The trusty man is the one man indis- 
-pensable. The man who can be relied on 


every hour of the day, who can be depended 
on seven days of the week, who can be counted 
on twelve months of the year, who can be built 
on for time and eternity—he is the Lord’s 
anointed. The man who makes a promise 
and keeps it, starts to do a work and does it, 
says a thing and stands by it, declares his 
allegiance and never wavers, shoulders a 
burden and carries it through sun and thun- 
der, he is the man whom the New Testa- 
ment crowns, and all the generations rise up 
to call him blessed. 
. * * 


Pa 


Jesus was always rapping the unreliable 
and inconstant. The man who says he will 


go, and goes not, the man who puts his hand 


The Four-Story Structure of 
“Men and Religion ”’ 


Period of Hducation: To make the 
| Christian religion a vital topic through- 
| out the country during 1911-12 in books, 
| magazines, newspaper articles and through 
| many other mediums of publicity. 

Period of Preparation: To arouse every 
| church and men’s organization to a pro- 
gram of enlarged effort for men and boys, 
| by literature, press notices and public 
| presentations; and to ask every local 
church to observe Sunday, Sept. 24, 
1911, as “Rally Day.” 

Period of Participation: From Septem- 
ber, 1911, to May, 1912, to conduct 
8-day campaigns in 90 central cities, and 
three to five-day campaigns in 1,350 aua- 
iliary cities, supervised by teams of ea- 
| perts, in methods of Bible study, evan- 
| gelism, boys’ work, social service and 
| missionary enterprises. 

Period of Conservation: To regard Sun- 
day, April 28, 1912, as “Conservation 
Day,” when throughout Greater Boston 
and elsewhere all churches, Brotherhoods, 
Sunday schools and Young Men’s Chris- 
| tian Associations should adopt a five-year 
| program of aggressive Christian effort by 
and for men and boys. 


We must be as courteous to ¢ man as we 
are to a picture, which we are willing to 
give the advantage of a good light.—Hmer- 
Pi eeoreyaek Fats 2 iS, 
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Phe Kind: of: Men 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


to the plow and looks back, the man who 
takes a talent and does not use it, the man 
who starts to build and does not finish, the 
man who allows the sun to wilt him or a 
few. thorns to choke him, this is the stripe of 
man whom Jesus is constantly cudgeling, de- 
claring that he is not fit for the Kingdom of 
God. 

The man who made the heart of Jesus sing 
was the man who could stand against the 
tide, get under a burden and stay there, 
start on a work and carry it through. ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” this was 
the highest commendation which he could 
conceive of coming from the mouth of God. 
The thought which calmed and braced him 
within sight of the cross was that he had 
been faithful. There is the rapture of a 
heart at peace in his declaration to his 
father—‘I have finished the. work which 
thou gavest me to do.” 

Jesus was always looking for men who 
could stand fast. He never mentioned the 
church until he found a man who dared to 
set his own conviction against the opinion 
of the crowd. He gave that man a name— 
‘“Rock’”’—and this is the name which must 
be written on the hearts of all who follow 
Jesus. It is of this kind of stuff—he says— 
that the- institution is to be built against 
which the gates of destruction shall not pre- 
vail. Unswerving loyalty, unfailing fidelity, 
granitic constancy, this is what the church 
must have. Without this, all else is nothing. 

* % 


* 


The situation today is what it was in the 
beginning. We can do nothing without men 
of rock. The man whom Jesus called “Rock” 
always thought of all Christians as living 
stones. Stone seems a hard and heartless 
word by which to characterize a glowing, 
loving follower of Jesus, but the word stone 


Personalia 


A member of the Chureh of Christ, Salis- 
bury, Ct., has recently died, who held a Sun- 
day school record believed to be unparalleled. 
Miss Cora EH. Gibbs, on leaving for a city 
career, retained her connection with the old 
chureh through the Home Department, and 
for above twenty-three years never failed 
once of spending at least half an hour per 
week in the study of the Scriptural lesson. 
She was a busy young woman, rising to the 
position of cashier in the metropolitan office 
of a large Massachusetts life insurance com- 
pany, a case said to be unique in New York 
annals; but regularly she reported to her 
pastor, until over 1,200 continuous lessons, 
and $223 in Sunday school missionary offer- 
ings, was her unmatched record. Hers was 
a beautiful and cheery life, and hers a noble 
and stimulating example. 


Ministers whose paths this last summer 
have led to Europe or beyond are now most 
of them back to their American posts of 
duty. President Thwing of Cleveland, ac- 
cording to his own report, devoted himself 
to happy idling in HPngland and Switzerland. 
Dr. Dewey of Minneapolis was on the Con- 
tinent for several weeks, and he and Dr. 
Charles S. Mills of St. Louis, who has been 
abroad a number of months, met by chance 
on a recent Sunday morning in City Tem- 
ple, London, after hearing Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell preach. Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn con- 
fined his public ministrations to the single 
onerous task of presiding over a primitive 
Methodist garden party in the market town 
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suggests a set of qualities which must never 
be left out of the composition of a Christian 
man. Stone does not crumble when it rains 
or melt when the sun is hot. Stone does not 
bend to the wind and is indifferent to the 
variations of atmospheric pressure. Stone 
does not slip down and glide away from the 
wall into which the mason builds it. It 
stays where it is put, sharing with other 
stones the responsibility of keeping the struc- 
ture whole. The men now needed must be 
living stones, capable of retaining their 
edges and the fine sculpturing of the Mas- 
ter’s hand, docile enough to support one an- 
other in framing the massive wall, humble 
enough and strong enough to accept and sus- 
tain enormous weights. 


a 


Every pastor comes, as he grows older, to 
care less and less for the qualities which are 
showy, and to value more and more the 
qualities which make men useful. It is the 
faithful man, not the brilliant man, nor the 
glib man, nor the prominent man, nor even 
the generous man, who keeps the church 
from falling. The man who is in his place 
when it rains, who does his duty no matter 
what the thermometer says, who makes other 
things stand aside in order that he may ful- 
fill his obligations to the church, what can 
be done without him? We have today flocks 
of flying Christians, quite too much in the 
air. We have also racing Christians, a 
breed who run with fury and raise a deal of 
dust, and disappear. The Christian man 
most needed is the man who will quietly walk 
through the years, day by day loyally doing 
his task, loving the church with a passion 
which does not sputter or die down, and sery- 
ing the church with a fidelity which knows 
no shadow of turning. He is the man who 
is a pillar in the temple of our God, and he 
shall go no more out forever. 


The Objectives 


To help find the three million men 
missing from participation in church life. 
To emphasize masculine Christianity. 

To energize the Christian manhood of 
America. 

To stimulate specialized work for men 
and boys in every church on the conti- 
nent. 

To win thousands of unconverted men 
and boys to Christ and the church. 

To double the enrollment in Bible study 
classes. 

To continue the emphasis upon the 
great missionary appeal at home and in 
the non-Christian world. 

To reveal programs of Ohristian serv- 
ice that will command the lives of the 
most efficient men and boys of the two 
nations. 


of his native district. With that religious 
body his father and grandfather were closely 
identified. Sec. William Ewing of the Con- 
eregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society spent delightful days in London and 
on his Scottish tour visited the little town 
whence his father emigrated to Canada. Dr. 
Ewing also visited France and preached on 
two Sundays in the Clayland Congregational 
Church, London. 


If you even doubt whether you are a 
Christian at all, do not debate it, but be . 
one now. That is the whole of the matter, 
so far as you are concerned.—H. C. King. 
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Religion for Men 


Masculine Sins and the Call for Manliness 


Why a movement for ‘men’s religion’? 
First, because of the social sins of men. 
The two commandments most frequently 
and most seriously violated are the seventh 
and eighth, and, as things are today, these 
are men’s commandments. If any one is in 
doubt where to place the responsibility for 
the “social evil” in our cities let him read 
the recent report on that evil in Chicago, 
presented by the commission of representa- 
tive men appointed by the mayor of the city 
to investigate local conditions. The state- 
ment introductory to the report concludes 
with the unequivocal declaration, “It is 
a man and not a woman problem which we 
face today, commercialized by man, sup- 
ported by man, the supply of fresh victims 
furnished by men—men who have lost that 
fine instinct of chivalry and that splendid 
honor for womanhood where the destruction 
of a woman’s soul is abhorrent, and where 
the defense of a woman’s purity is truly 
the occasion for a valiant fight.” Certainly 
the indifference of many women, both 
mothers and daughters, to the character of 
wealthy or titled men, divorced for cause, 
who seek to remarry, is one of the appalling 
phenomena of modern society. 

Yet even here one may surmise that the 
withdrawal of men from the responsibilities 
of the home under the allurements of busi- 
ness is one cause for the deplorable moral 
standards of some families. It is quite con- 
ceivable that under the stress of tempta- 
tions which beset many women in society 
the wife and mother may be really less sen- 
sitive to the honor of the family than the 
husband and father would be, if he would 
fairly accept his part of the social responsi- 
bility. But aside from the evils of divorce 
the social evil is in the hands of men. 
There lies the cause and there must be 
found the remedy. And the only sufficient 
remedy can come through the religious 
motive. Prudential motives do not go far 
with young men or with mature men. I 
have never noticed that the morality of 
medical students, who know all things, is 
above that of the average academic student. 
“That fine instinct of chivalry and that 
splendid honor for womanhood,” which are 
ealled for, spring out of the religious con- 
ception of womanhood. This conception 
must be in some way recovered and restored 
among men. I think that the task is really 
beyond the church and the school. It seems 
to require a veritable religious crusade by 
men among men in defense of the purity of 
woman against the lust and greed of men. 


THE SINS OF BUSINESS 


I need not dwell upon the violations of 
the eighth commandment. We have become 
familiar with the multiplied ways in which 
it can be violated. We know full well the 
secrets of the experts in the various arts of 
corruption, fraud and dishonesty. Much has 
been accomplished in the way of reform by 
publicity—more still by bringing doubtful 
methods of business under the condemnation 


of law. So long as such methods were de- 
clared by those who practiced them to be 
morally right unless pronounced legally 


wrong, there was little chance of progress. 
The recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
may not produce all the results to be desired, 
but they have very great moral significance. 
The woeful lack of any candid and coura- 
geous application of the first principles of 
’ the religious life to business methods has 
been all too evident. Has the evidence pro- 
duced such religious conviction as to give us 


By William J. Tucker, D. D. 
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moral guarantees for the future? Has the 
exposure of the sins of business led to the 
conviction of sin in the business mind? 

When one thinks of the social sins of men, 
of their flagrant violation of the command- 
ments which are now spoken most plainly to 
them, it becomes startlingly clear, not only 
that there is need of a movement for men’s 
religion, but also that the starting point of 
such a movement must be repentance. Be- 
fore we can have the “works meet for re- 
pentance,” we need a repentance meet for 
works. 

MORE MANLINESS NEEDED 


Turning to the man of average morality, a 
second reason for this particular religious 
movement appears in the need of developing 
more manliness in the masculine character. 
Manliness has its root in virility, but it may 
be choked by the overgrowth of the ranker 
masculine qualities We often say of a young 
man that he is a manly fellow, seeing in 
him, as we think, the promise of manliness. 
The promise is too seldom realized. In place 
of what we had hoped for and expected, we 
have only the plain, commonplace masculine 
development. ; 

Over and above all exhibitions of strength, 


WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D. D. 


foree, eficiency, we want that expression of 
virility which has about it some real moral 
distinction. We want unflinching loyalty to 
truth and duty, courage to face temptation, 
a sensitiveness to the wrongs of society 
which will not grow callous under the mo- 
notony of human misery, and always the 
moral initiative. We look in vain for these 
things among men who have allowed the 
masculine qualities to grow rank rather than 
fine. There is far too much brutality in the 
industrial world. It is not necessary. Mas- 
culine men who are of the manly type are 
securing better results than masculine men 
who are brutal. 

I do not know of anything which will 
make and keep men manly except religion, 
and it takes a great deal of the best kind of 
religion to do that. We all need the ceaseless 
reminders, warnings, quickenings and _ in- 
spirations of religion to keep our moral na- 
tures alert under the stress of our mental 
excitements and temptations. If we neglect 
these incentives, which practically means if 
we abandon the churches, we shall kave the 
result which a very keen French author de- 
plores as “the root of the whole evil” in 
France—‘the French character does not 
measure up to the French mind.” 

The third reason for making special ac- 
count of men’s religion—it is the reason 
which largely actuates those who are urging 
the present “forward movement”—lies in 


the splendid opportunity for the doing of a 
man’s work within the sphere of. organized 
religion. The argument of many for giving 
over the ministry for other callings is the 
decline of the influence of the church. Grant 
the premise: the argument runs straight to 
the opposite conclusion. That, at least, is 
the way it runs to a man who stops to con- 
sider the situation. The man of thorough 
insight and courage who is looking for his 
opportunity does not look among the things 
which are being done, but among the things 
which are not being done. The place to look 
for opportunity is not on the crest of the 
wave which is about to break on the sands, 
but far out at sea where the waves are re- 
gathering for the long inward swell. Here 
is the present call to the ministry, the call 
to a great opportunity—to recover losses, to 
regain abandoned positions, to push hard 
and strong against the retreating forces of 
materialism, to occupy the new vantage 
grounds of faith, or, turning within, to re- 
open the unused sources of the spiritual life, 
to minister to the unsatisfied wants, desires, 
powers of men and women, to renew and re- 
assert with confidence tke claims of the 
spirit. 
A CHURCH OPPORTUNITY 


There is also a man’s work of high grade, 
supplementary to that of the pulpit, which 
is waiting to be done, and it may also be 
said that in some cases, at least, the right 
men are in waiting for it—men to be found 
among the recognized masters in the physical 
sciences, in psychology, in economics, and in 
the commercial and industrial world. The 
church seems to have overlooked the marked 
growths in spiritual life and power among 
many individuals who are foremost in these 
intellectual activities. Such men have 
reached the religious conclusion in their own. 
way, but their conclusion is valid. They 
strike the positive note. Why should this 
newly developing spiritual power find ex- 
pression only through occasional utterances 
on the platform, or through fragmentary 
articles in the magazines and reviews? Why 
should not the church utilize this power in 
the interest and in the name of religion? 
Why, for example, should not some church 
in the city of Boston, as well as the Lowell 
Institute, provide as a part of its duty to the 
community for a course of lectures from Sir 
Oliver Lodge, or from some man of like at- 
tainments and convictions? I venture the 
statement that there are men of the classes. 
referred to who could fill any church in the 
city at a suitable hour on any day of the 
week, vies 

When we consider the opportunity of lay- 
men in distinction from that of the minister 
and the specialist, we are confronted by the 
limitations of the ordinary parish. It must 
be at once conceded that there are not many 
opportunities within the range of the local 
church for a layman to do a work at all 
commensurate with that which he may be 
doing in his business; and this quite apart 
from the time called for in each case. One 
often listens to a stirring sermon on duty 
which cannot have a sufficient outcome in 
the immediate environment. Hence the real 
occasion, and the rewarding opportunity for 
organized efforts which may cover wider 
areas, and which may allow persistent 
action, where men may feel the stimulus of 
associated activity or struggle, the enthusi- 
asm of using their own trained and developed 
powers, and the joy of some large accom- 
plishment. 
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travel or biography for his father. 
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Just what kind of organization will best 
satisfy this opportunity, or just what kinds 
of work will prove to be most effective, must 
be determined by experience. Due allowance 
must be made for a great deal of experi- 
mentation. It took the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association a long time; a very long 
time in this country, to find its place, but 
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no one now questions that it has found its 
place. If a movement for men’s religion 
can be started, of downright earnest purpose, 
really concerned about the social sins of 
men, intent upon rescuing the masculine 
character from its excesses and building it 
up into Christian manhood, and urgent in 
organizing the latent spiritual power of men 


What Men Like 
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within and without the church by discover- 
ing to them the pleading and challenging 
opportunities which actually abound, such a 
movement will in God’s time eventuate in a 
new adjunct to the church at large, or it 
will arouse the individual churches to a 
wider and more serious conception of their 
work. 


Three Things that Stir Enthusiasm 


The indifference of men toward the church 
is a common topic of conversation at minis- 
terial meetings. Numerous and clever are 
the schemes which are devised with the hope 
of intensifying masculine interest in affairs 
ecclesiastical. Eloquent and thoughtful are 
the sermons and addresses which are deliv- 
ered annually at conferences and conventions 
by those who seek to show why the church 
ought to appeal to men. 

It affords some consolation to discouraged 
fishers of men to hear the comment of ward 
politicians and committeemen on the neces- 
sity of sending carriages and automobiles 
to haul indifferent voters to the polls. The 
complaint of school superintendents that 
fathers seem to care nothing about educa- 
tional affairs; the lament of librarians over 
the small number of men’s names on the list 
of those who draw books, and the question 
of the employer who asks in despair what 
he can do to make his men take an interest 
in their work, all tend to comfort the clergy- 
man, for they imply that the fault lies with 
the men and not with the church. 

A little light may possibly be thrown upon 
this perplexing problem if we look at it, not 
from the point of view of what a man ought 
to like, but from the standpoint of what he 
really does like. 


FONDNESS FOR A FIGHT 


No one who is a close observer of men 
and their ways can fail to notice their fond- 
ness for a fight. A difference of opinion be- 
tween a couple of dogs attracts the attention 
and arrests the hasty step of the busiest 
man. The popularity of the more brutal 
forms of sport bears witness to the strength 
of that inborn love of contest upon which 
the refining influence of a college education 
does not appear to have had much effect. 
There is never any difficulty in polling a 
large vote when clear-cut issues are to be 


‘settled or when rival candidates for office 


have aroused bitter feeling by a campaign 
of provocation. Men have even been known 
to attend a parish meeting in large numbers 
when the lines have been drawn between 
two hostile factions. 

In their work and in their play, in poli- 
tics and in religion men manifest an unmis- 
takable interest whenever they can take 
sides and measure their strength against op- 
position. Be he Christian or pagan, from 
‘boyhood to old age the average man likes a 
fight. 

FONDNESS FOR FACTS 


Another distinctive masculine mark is a 
fondness for facts. This becomes apparent 
when one takes the trouble to observe what 
men read. In clubs and on trains the daily 
illustrated weekly or 
monthly magazine are more in evidence than 
the book. Though the truth is often terribly 
distorted, the matter in these pages is sup- 
posed to be fact and not fiction. At any 
rate, the pictures are photographs. 

The child who is sent to the public library 
to get something for his parents to read is 
given a novel for his mother and a book of 
In lit- 
erature the average man is to be classified 
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with the realists rather than with the ro- 
manticists. He likes Kipling better than 
Benson. Deeds mean much more to him 
than words. He is not unwilling to listen 
to a story, but it must not be too fanciful. 
He enjoys it more if it is founded on fact. 


FONDNESS FOR FELLOWSHIP 


Those who are at all familiar with men’s 
likes are impressed with their fondness for 
fellowship. The gregarious instinct mani- 
fests itself very early. It is never a difficult 
matter to start a boys’ club, and the number 
of social organizations of which a man of 
affairs is a member shows that he does not 
outgrow his delight in getting together with 
those of his own kind. No town of any size 
or importance is without its Masonic Tem- 
ple or its Odd Fellows Hall. If there is no 
elub house in which congenial spirits can 
congregate, they will meet in a saloon, or at 
the corner grocery, or at the post office. 

The men’s club in the church is not so 
new a thing as it is commonly supposed to 
be. . Nowadays it meets in the parlors 
around a supper table and is addressed by 
a speaker of some reputation, but in the 
early days its sessions were held in the 
horsesheds after the morning service, and the 
sermon or the condition of the crops fur- 
nished the subject for a more general dis- 
cussion than is the present rule. 


A STARTING POINT 


This inductive study of man shows very 
clearly that he will go far out of his way 
to see a fight, that he is never too busy 
to listen to facts, and that he delights in the 
fellowship of those whose tastes are similar 
to his own. However much the tendencies 
which these likings develop may be deplored, 
however numerous may be the other things 
which ministers of the gospel and long-suf- 
fering wives and social reformers insist that 
he ought to like, these are some of the things 
of which men are very fond. Those who are 
eager to arouse the interest and to secure 
the co-operation of men in any undertaking, 
sacred or secular, cannot afford to overlook 
this native and incurable masculine partial- 
ity toward fights, facts and fellowship. 

If the men of a community are to become 
interested in the work of the church, they 
must not merely be invited to stand up and 


What Is The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement 


A practical combination of the Chris- 
tian masculine forces of North America. 
A co-operative attempt of nearly all the 
religious organizations, working especially 
among men and boys, to make the year 
1911-12 a year of special emphasis on 
Christian work among and by men and 
boys; and through the special campaigns 
of this year, and continuous effort dur- 
ing the years to follow, to bring to the 
church a permanent accession of member- 
ship and working strength among the 
men and boys who are at present wn- 
touched by, or loosely related to, the 


Christian Church. 


sing, “Onward, Christian soldiers, marching 
as to war,’ on Sunday morning; they must 
be given the chance to get into a real fight 
with that particular form of evil which 
flourishes most vigorously in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The most inspiring meetings of church 
men’s clubs are not those at which an elab- 
orate supper and entertaining addresses by 
star speakers are enjoyed. ‘They are those 
at which a positive plan of campaign 
against organized iniquity is drawn up, and 
places in the firing line are assigned and re- 
cruiting officers are appointed. ‘They are 
those at which scouts speak of their 
skirmishes and enlisted men tell of an en- 
counter with the enemy. They are those 
from which men go rather quietly to their 
homes, impressed by the thought that the 
Christian soldier can have all the war he 
wants, that church membership means more 
than listening to sermons and paying pew 
rent, and that the conflict in which he is 
expected to engage is not a sham battle but 
a real fight. 


THE USE OF FACTS 


A church may cater to a man’s fondness 
for facts by making him feel that the con- 
cerns with which it deals are just as big and 
as real and as necessary to his well-being as 
the interests of his home or office, and that 
the preacher knows what he is talking about 
quite as well as the men who lecture on 
wireless telegraphy or'on the prevention and 
control of tuberculosis. 

The average man is not especially inter- 
ested in pure theology, but if, when he goes 
to church, he is brought face to face with 
the fundamental facts of religion, he will not 
have to be urged to go again. He has a 
profound respect for facts, no matter how 
cold or hard they may be. He has even 
been known to become a missionary enthusi- 
ast from reading an illustrated article in 
The World’s Work on the educational aspect 
of foreign missions, in which the story of 
what had actually been accomplished was 
simply recorded. May not missionary ser- 
mons be equally interesting? 


CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 


It is not advisable for the church to com- 
pete with the lodge or the club, nor is it 
necessary to go into the restaurant business 
in order to meet the masculine demand for 
fellowship. While it is important that the 
men of a church get together for a good time 
occasionally, it is far more essential that a 
co-operative spirit be developed among them. 
Men who cannot be induced to play with 
each other will work together like beavers. 

If it is impossible for a minister to inter- 
est all his men in a common course of study 
or piece of work, he may divide them into 
congenial groups or classes, making the gen- 
eral gathering an annual affair. If men are 
to be as loyal to their church as they are to 
their college, they must be given a chance 
to fight for her, their hunger for truth must 
be fed with facts, and their fellowship must 
be based upon their service in and their 


-deyotion to a common cause. 
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Its Meaning for the Local Church 
The Final Testing of the Men and Religion Movement 


By Rev. Charles W. Gilkey 


Among the many pastors who have taken an ardent interest in the Men and Religion Movement frcm its inception, Mr. Gilkey 
has a foremost place. He was present at the early conferences; he wrote for the book published by the moyement a number of 
months ago, and entitled Men and Religion, the chapter called The Adolescent Boy; and at the recent Silver Bay ‘setting up” 


conference he had a prominent part. 


The call for increased efficiency through 
improved methods of organization, that is so 
insistent in the modern industrial world, 
has at last been heard within the church; 
and the era of comprehensive and well-organ- 
ized “movements,” interdenominational, na- 
tional and even international in their scope, 
is full upon us. This is an encouraging sign 
of progress and a just cause for thanksgiv- 
ing. It means that in this new age we are 
taking a fresh look at our problems; that 
we are realizing how much of our energy and 
effort have been misapplied through outworn 
or ineffective methods, and how much has 
been wasted through needless duplication of 
machinery or competition of agencies; and 
that we are setting ourselves to work out 
together and apply in friendly co-operation 
the methods of Christian work best suited 
to meet modern conditions and problems. 


INSPIRATION THE CARDINAL NEED 


It is already evident, however, that mere 
improvement in methods, or even perfection 
in organization, will not solve the problems 
or meet the responsibilities which confront 
the church. If the Kingdom of God could 
be brought in on earth by organization, it 
would either have come already, or would be 
likely immediately to appear. The supreme 
mission of the church is to reveal and impart 
to the individual hearts and the social affairs 
of men the divine life as it is in Jesus. The 
chief difficulty which has hindered the church 
in the execution of this task has been less 
the inefficiency of its methods, obvious as 
that has too often been, than the weakness 
and inadequacy of its own experience of that 
divine life. The church needs better meth- 
ods; but it needs inspiration even more. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH THE KEY 


This twofold problem of efficiency and 
energy centers in the local church. In the 
long run the cause of religion in any com- 
munity can hardly rise much higher than 
the level on which the churches of that com- 
munity live and work. Inevitably religion is 
judged by the great majority of people ac- 
cording to the efficiency and energy of the 
local institutions which embody it; and 
most people feel the influences and impulses 
of religion only as they are mediated to them 
by its visible agencies. Temporary bursts of 
enthusiasm which do not permanently raise 
the level of the spiritual life of the local 
churehes, and independent organizations 
which are not closely geared into the regular 
machinery of church life and work, may help 
for a little season, but cannot make any 
great or abiding contribution to the cause of 
religion. 

It is because the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement promises real help to the 
local church on these two great problems of 
working efficiency and spiritual energy that 
we hail its coming with joy, and surely owe 
it our heartiest and best co-operation. The 
same temptations and dangers beset its path 
that have hampered and harassed other sim- 
ilar movements, If it allow itself to become 
an end rather than a means; if it pass by or 
over the head of the local churches, and fail 
to touch the average church, the average 
minister and the average layman with new 
spiritual life and with more intelligent devo- 


tion to the cause of Christ; if it measure its 
success soleiy by statistics or visible results, 
and lay undue emphasis on them; or if it 
erect itself into a hard-and-fast organization 
instead of a temporary “movement” and 
perpetuate itself as a burdensome addition 
to the already complicated and elaborate 
machinery of modern Christian work, its 
value will be short-lived and its contribution 
small. 

But if, through the intelligent and hearty 
co-operation of all those to whom it appeals, 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
can be helped and guided to realize its possi- 
bilities and fulfill its avowed purpose, it can 
and will make a permanent contribution 
through the local churches to the religious 
life of America. ‘There are several reasons 
why the movement is peculiarly suited to 
make this contribution and why it promises 
to be of spe¢ial help to local church work. 


THE HARDEST TASK 


In the first place, the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement attacks directly one of 
the most difficult problems that confronts 
every local church. Religion has always 
seemed to find a more immediate and instinct- 
ive response among women than among men, 
and most churches have found the large ma- 
jority of their most active and faithful sup- 
porters among women. ‘The Sunday school 
has held the interest and loyalty of the chil- 
dren and given the church a tremendous in- 
fluence over them in their most susceptible 
years. But the man, from the age when he 
feels himself too old to go to Sunday school 
to the agé when, with advancing age, he be- 
gins to withdraw from the activities that 
have absorbed the best energies of the prime 
of his manhood, has ever been the individ- 
ual most difficult for the church to interest 
and enlist. 

Now it is just to this man, absorbed in 
the affairs of the life that now is, and de- 
voting all his energies to his business or 
profession, that this moyement addresses it- 
self. It seeks to bring to his attention those 
aspects of the Christian message that will 
most appeal to him; it puts at the disposal 
of every local church those methods of work 
for and by men that experience has shown to 
be most successful; and it seeks to unite all 
the churches of America in a combined at- 
tempt to win the manhood of America to the 
discipleship of Christ, and to work for his 
Kingdom through the agency of his church. 
Surely every church will welcome this 
strong re-enforcement to its ammunition, its 
strategy and its working force in the cam- 
paign for the Kingdom. 


AN ALL-AROUND APPEAL 


The movement brings to the local church 
a comprehensive message and appeal to men 
that is as broad and many-sided as the 
Christian gospel and call to service. Other 
movements have emphasized certain special 
aspects of the Christian message and enter- 
prise, and in this concentration has lain no 
small part of the secret of their strength 
and success. But this concentration has 
been at the same time a limitation: not all 
men have been interested in or responsive to 
their special appeal, 

This movement, however, emphasizes all 


smessage. 


He is a young man fresh from his studies and researches in Europe, which have given him an 
insight into the problem of the relation of the church to the working classes.—EDITORS. 


sides of the Christian message and enter- 
prise: personal allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
cultivation of the personal spiritual life 
through Bible study and devotion, and con- 
secration to the service of the Kingdom of 
God at home and abroad. Not all men can 
be equally interested in all of these appeals, 
but every man can be vitally interested in 
at least one of them. In thus relating all 
sides of the Christian gospel to the thinking 
and living of modern men, the movement is 
doing a great service to every local church 
by helping it to clarify and emphasize its | 


| 
A SCHOOL OF METHODS 


The movement offers to every local church 
both improved methods and quickened life. 
The best thought and experience of experts 
on the acute problems of modern church life 
are placed at the disposal of every church 
which the movement touches, and special 
emphasis is to be laid on the training of 
workers through institutes in every center. 
The strong emphasis on evangelism and 
Bible study shows a realization that spir- 
itual* energy is an even more important 
factor in religious life and work than are 
methods and machinery, and that this energy 
can only be created and imparted through 
individual lives. The movement will be at 
once a school for methods and a spring of 
inspiration. * 


AN ANTIDOTE TO PAROCHIALISM 


Finally, the movement offers to the local 
church a breadth of outlook and a wide hori- 
zon that will save it from pettiness and pro- 
vincialism. It is always hard, in the midst 
of the problems and difficulties of a local 
field, to keep the sense of the greatness and 
sweep of the world-wide campaign. But 
this movement will bring to every church 
just this sense. Its outlook is world-wide, 
for it emphasizes equally missions at home 
and abroad. Its scope is fully Christian, for 
it includes the men’s brotherhoods of all the 
denominations. Hyvery local chureh that 
keeps in the line of march of this move- 
ment must feel anew and deeply the thrill 
and enthusiasm of the one great campaign 
for the Kingdom. 

Needless to say, the movement is not a 
panacea for all the weaknesses of the church, 
nor a guaranteed solution for all its prob- 
lems. It is a co-operative undertaking, full 
of promise of great things, provided the con- 
ditions of success in all co-operative under- 
takings are met. It must have wise leader- 
ship; but the names of the leaders and ex- 
perts at its head are already a guarantee of 
that. It must have general and enthusiastic 
support; this will depend upon the attitude 
and response of the local churches. Above 
all, it must have the blessing of God: surely 
that will depend upon the spirit of consecra- 
tion and of prayer in which the movement is 
planned and carried through. 


Know, most dearly beloved brother, that 
courtesy is one of the properties of God, 
who gives his sun and rain to the just and 
unjust by courtesy; and courtesy is the sis- 
ter of charity, by which hatred is extin- 
guished and love is cherished.—St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


As ial, 
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The months of anticipation and prepara- 
tion are over, and the battle is now to be 
pressed. The many times propounded query 
as to the real value of the undertaking is 
soon to be moved from the realm of specu- 
lation to one of actualization. 

Rally Day, Sept. 24, marks the opening 
event of eight months’ work to which the 
local committees have been pledged, as well 
as the active field work of the four parties 
being sent out by the Committee of Ninety- 
Seven. 

The time, energy and money to be invested 
are large, and therefore the results looked for 
are correspondingly great. A fair judgment 
can only be based upon what is termed suc- 
cess by the committees that have planned the 
movement. ‘This understanding is essential 
or confusion is inevitable. 

During the campaign there ought to be 
and doubtless will be great mass meetings of 
men for various purposes, but these are not 
considered as the fundamental test of suc- 
cess, and a verdict based upon this single 
feature will be an error, whatever its nature. 

There ought to be and doubtless will be 
large numbers of young men and boys led 
to accept Christ as a personal Saviour and 
further led to unite with the church, but 
whether this manifestation is large or small, 
it alone does not furnish an adequate basis 
for determining the real value of the effort. 

There ought to be and doubtless will be 
some great speeches delivered, but they are 
only incidental to a deeper purpose, and 
whatever the opinions expressed of the 
merits of the platform speakers, they must 
not be accepted as an index of either success 
or failure for the entire movement. 

There ought to be and doubtless will be 
some illuminated events which will attract 
unusual public attention, but again they 
must be weighed as only one small factor of 
the whole, and not as though they constituted 
the essence of the goal sought. 

There ought to be and doubtless will be 
the greatest newspaper publicity ever given 
to a distinctly religious organization or 
effort, but this part might be an utter failure 
or a marvelous success and not in either 
case be much of an indication of the down- 


By Fred B. Smith 


Campaign Leader 


right abiding worth of the work being done. 


FOUR RESULTS SOUGHT 


The men most intimate in the administra- 
tion are prepared to accept the judgment of 
a fair estimate upon four points which are 


FRED B. SMITH 


to be held to as being indispensable to suc- 
cess. 

First. The Christian life is to be made 
increasingly worth while to men of all types. 
If the messages good or indifferent, the 
meetings large or small, the notices in the 
press favorable or otherwise, the functions 
popular or unpopular, will lead the manhood 
of North America to view with a higher ap- 
preciation the dignity of the Christian life, 
then this is to be claimed for the success 
column. 

Second. The curriculum of church activ- 
ities is to be enlarged. If the program of 
the movement in all its phases of conven- 
tions, meetings and institutes will reveal to 
the church a grander program of work that 
ought actually to be undertaken, this is also 
to be claimed as success, whether every 
chureh in the land accepts the ideal or not. 

Third. There is to be a plan of a perma- 
nent specialized effort for and by men and 
boys proposed for each local church. If a 
reasonable outline is submitted for consery- 


ing the increased activity in the local church, 
even if it is ignored in many places, this is 
to be added to the side that commends the 
movement. 

Fourth. There is to be an inter-church 
men’s organization urged where two or more 
churches are located in one community. If 
a workable outline is suggested for carrying 
out those features of Christian responsibility 
which can best be met by an interdenom- 
inational committee, whether universally 
adopted or not, this is to be claimed for 


full value for the success side of the ver- 
dict. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


The officers and committees know per- 
fectly well that there are some churches 
where the result will be meager, for in that 
place where the pastor is looking for quiet 
and ease or where he believes his present 
plan is perfect, and that no new word can 
be spoken, the appeal will fall listlessly, and 
he is certain to say, at a later time, that the 
whole thing was a failure. Success is to be 
spelled by some elements that must be ob- 
vious. 

Prayer surely comes first—‘‘Hxcept Jeho- 
vah build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it.” Willingness to accept new evi- 
dence and act even if the old order is to be 
seriously modified, is a part of the price of 
victory. A conception of the Kingdom of 
God broader than any one church or de- 
nomination or organization will be required, 
else defeat is certain. The key to largest 
success is to be discovered in an oft-re- 
peated study of 2 Corinthians, twelfth chap- 
ter, and the adoption of the principles. The 
year is grand with promise and mighty 
results are to be realized—of this there re- 
mains but small doubt with those familiar 
with the plan and development thus far. 
Conservative leaders believe it is God’s hour 
to announce a tremendous advance. The 
supreme need now is a long, steady, united, 
prayerful pull together and, while not all 
that has been prophesied may be realized, 
nothing can stop a year of remarkable 
revival in active Christian work among the 
men and boys of. North America. 


On the Eve of the Campaign 
The Last Word from Headquarters before the Movement Moves 


There used to be a theory, I believe, that 
the sun is kept burning by the combustion 
of great masses of matter hurled into it 
from the other parts of the solar system. 
Something like that happens in the case of 
the Men and Religion movement. It is kept 
burning at present by Fred B. Smith, who 
is hurled into it each morning at 6.50 A.M. 
from White Plains, N. Y. And Fred B. 
Smith is a great mass of a man, From the 
minute of his arrival the movement moves, 
and throughout the day. At present he is 
on what might be termed his short day 
schedule. His real days, the days running 
- to one or two o’clock in the morning, begin 
this week when, with Secretary Guild, he 
leaves to prepare the way for the conven- 
tions. Highty cities have been scheduled for 
conventions, and Mr. Smith is to visit them 
all. 


By Bruce Barton 


“Ife is the greatest war-horse for work I 
ever saw,” said Secretary Guild. After I 
had hung around the offices of the move- 
ment in the International Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing for a while I believed him. 

In physical appearance Mr. Smith re- 
sembles one who might have whiled away 
his youth in a blacksmith shop. He sits at 
a table facing the door. Facing him with 
an almost menacing directness is a chart 
containing the names of the twenty or more 
religious experts who are his ammunition. 
Before him is a map of the United States. 
His problem then is this, to divide twenty 
men into eighty cities in such a way as to 
leave the cities revivified, efficient, militant 
for righteousness. As I looked at him and 
the schedule before him, I thought, it is for- 
tunate for us all that you are as broad as 
you are across the shoulders, as deep almost 


as you are broad. If half of what you hope 
from this campaign comes to pass, then no 
man in America ever stood om the threshold 
of a bigger chance. 

There is comfort and assurance, too, in 
the record of the man. He has never quit, 
so they tell me, and only once resigned. 
That was when the Spanish-American War 
broke out. He was holding some Y. M. 
C. A. position at the time out in Iowa. The 
opening of hostilities was announced in one 
morning’s paper. The next morning his 
directors received a telegram from their sec- 
retary, dated somewhere south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, saying that he had re- 
signed and started for the front. Someway 
that eagerness to be at the place where 
things are doing is rather reassuring when 
one looks forward over the long fight that 
is laid out before him now. 
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Secretary Guild, seated at a desk 
across the little reception room, con- 
firms one’s impression that the work- 
ers are equal to the task. ‘The 
burden of executive detail has fallen 
very largely upon him. 

“I might as well tell you right 
now that I don’t want you here,” 
said Mr. Smith to Mr. Guild, as the 
latter entered his office for the first 
time. “The movement can?t stand 
another Congregationalist. I'm a 
Congregationalist, and my _ assist- 
ant is a Congregationalist, and the 
other men in the office are Congre- 
gationalists, and even the stenogra- 
hers, for all I know. I’ve looked 
all over the field with the idea of 
dodging you if possible. But I can’t 
seem to find the man. I'll have to 
have you, I guess. But remember, 
it isn’t because I want you. You’re 
a Congregationalist.” 

And with that introduction he 
showed him where the coat closet 
is, and they both hung up their 
coats. 

CALM AND CONFIDENCE 


Yet with all the hard work going 
forward there is a calmness at the 
movement’s headquarters which is 
striking. One looks for haste and 
noise and flurry at the headquarters 
of a great campaign, something of 
the feverishness that marks the 
political headquarters. But instead 
there is a calm reserve, a’sense of 
hidden power. And the explanation 
is that the office is really a direct- 
ing head of a movement and not the 
whole movement itself. 

In the beginning the officers de- 
termined that no city should have a 
convention forced upon it. In no 
place would they invest energy un- 
less there was a demand, and a 
sufficient fund of energy resident to 
meet their expenditure and carry 
forward the results. Cities that 
were slow in responding were 
crossed off the list without mercy. 
Some of these awoke too late to 
find that their chance was gone. 
While I sat with Secretary Guild 
in the office there came a letter 
from one man seeking reinstatement 
for his city, and begging that the de- 
cision be held in abeyance at least 
until he could get to New York. 

In eighty cities 8,000 men, 100 in each, 
are working for the conventions that are to 
come. It is the knowledge of this host of 
doers that gives confidence to the general 
offices, confidence and calm. 

“What are you most afraid of?” I asked 
them. And they answered: ‘We are afraid 
of nothing. But our anxiety is that the 
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Executwe secretary of the Committee of 
9, Men and Religion Forward Mocement; 
Sormerly C. H. M.S. superintendent for Il 
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tendent of the Church Building Society. 


church shall nowhere let itself be outdone 
in the work of the movement by any of the 
other agencies whose help is enlisted. We 
shall have the Y. M. C, A.’s; the social set- 
tlements will lend their assistance. Our 
prayer is for the churches that they may be 
first, as they ought to be; that in every city 
the results of the convention may be to 
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cement into firmer fellowship the church 
and these other agencies, her children.” 

“But aren’t you spreading it out too thin? 
Evangelism, boys’ work, missions, social 
service—it’s too much,” I objected. “Better 
one aim and a bull’s eye than so many shots 
into the air.” 
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unselfish efforts have long lain out- 


side the ranks of the church. He 
had been invited to join himself to 
the movement, but while they had 
persuaded him finally to come as 
far as the Silver Bay Conference, 
he had come with his mind fully 
made up to refuse any- further par- 
ticipation. And there he stayed, 
mingling with the others for days, 
their spirits working upon his, their 
lives and purposes bared to him. 
And at the end of the meetings he 
rose to announce his decision. He 
would throw all his strength to the 
cause; he asked their prayers that 
to his strength there might be added 
wisdom. 

As he took his seat another man 
stood up, a leader in his profession. 
Said he: “I came to this conference 
convinced that the emphasis which 
the committee had determined to 
put upon social work in this cam- 
paign was a mistake. While I had 
not intended to protest, I felt little 
enthusiasm for the social program. 
I want to say that what I have seen 
of the character of the brother who 
has just spoken, what I have heard 
from his lips, has given me a new 
vision of that social message. I am 
going back home to preach that gos- 
pel wherever the opportunity comes.” 

So even before the movement 
moves there comes evidences of its 
effectiveness. The broadness of its 
program proves its wisdom in the 
enlarged vision of those who are 
ministering in its behalf. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION 


For more than a year the whole 
big program has been gone over, 
worked over, discussed and analyzed 
from every possible direction. Noth- 
ing has been left to last minute in- 
spiration. No source of wisdom has 
been neglected. Now that the mo- 
ment of launching has come, the 
most significant occurrence of all is 
not found at the headquarters office ; 
nor in Broadway Tabernacle, where 
the first big city rally was held on 
Monday of this week; nor in any 
of the eighty cities that are stirred 
with the earnestness of preparation. 

Out in the country, some miles 
from Minneapolis, silent prepara- 


And they told me that I was not the first a revelation to the one-interest Christian, tions are being made for the single meet- 


to have made the objection. “Many men a demonstration that the Kingdom has suf- ing 
went into the Silver Bay conference with fered no single important work to grow up There, with no human audience, the leaders 
of the movement and the twenty experts who 
At Silver Bay they said a strange thing are to inspire it meet for ten days, begin- 
broadness of the movement that gives it had happened. A man was there whose ning on the twenty-third. For ten days 


that thought in their minds, but not a’single outside the border of its interest.” 
one come out unsatisfied. It is the very 


more significance than any other. 


power and significance. It is a proof of the name will be prominent on the convention God will speak to his men. Then those men 
bigness of modern Christianity, a rebuke and programs, a social worker whose magnificent, will go forth with the message. 


THE MEN AND RELIGION LEADERS AT SILVER BAY 
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The Profit of Religion for Men 


Laymen Declare Themselves in Prize ‘Contest 


The question, What makes the Christian religion worth while to any man? is answered in each of the following brief articles. 
While preparing for this Men and Religion Number of The Congregationalist, which is especially for men, we wished to secure some 
definite, practical expression from the men themselves as to what they had found in the Christian religion that would be helpful to 


other men. 


So we asked the question and offered prizes for the best answers. 


The contest was limited to la) men, which restricted 


the number of those who might have replied. The answers came from many sections of the United States, to the number of about 
thirty-five, and most of them were from business and professional men, who spoke strongly and to the point from their own ex- 


perience, 


The conditions of the contest limited answers to 350 words. 


One of the best had to be thrown out because it was tco 


long. Seven of the best answers, including the two prize winners, have been selected for publication. We regret that the limita- 
tions of space prevent printing others,—EDITORS. 


Eternal Realities 
(FIRST PRIZE) 


It is worth while because it gives its pos- 
sessor an ever present and ever abiding con- 
fidence in eternal realities, which become an 
important influence affecting his whole life. 

In prosperity it makes him grateful for 
the blessings which come to him and more 
unselfish, ever seeking the good of others. 

In adversity it makes severe trials bear- 
able, because its possessor has faith in an 
all-wise Providence, which lifts his thoughts 
from material trials and effects to everlast- 
ing promises of good. It broadens his views, 
enlarges his conceptions, and makes his life 
more fruitful to others and consequently 
more valuable and beneficial to himself. 

In business relations it gives its possessor 
a standard of action, based on truth and jus- 
tice, which accepts no compromises with 
wrong. 

In social relations it makes its possessor 
not only more lovable and companionable to 
others, but the reflex influence upon his own 
life enlarges his capacities for enjoyment 
and usefulness, because he unselfishly seeks 
the good of all. 

Wngaged in teaching for more than forty 
years, and haying direct personal responsi- 
bility in the education of more than four 
thousand students, other things being equal, 
I found the true possessors of the Christian 
religion most faithful and reliable in their 
work, and the most successful in achieve- 
ment, 

In circumstances which for more than 
half a century brought the writer in more or 
less close relations with persons in official 
position, he found those who were the true 
possessors of the Christian religion (not 
always members of the church) most cour- 
teous in manner and most faithful in the 
performance of official duties. 

These statements do not refer to the be- 
lievers of any particular creed, or to mem- 
bers of any particular church or denomina- 
tion, but to those persons who are not only 
believers in Christ and his teachings, but 
to those who are imbued with his spirit and 
are the sincere and consistent followers of 
his example. 


New Britain, Ct. D. N. Camp. 


The More Abundant Life 
(SECOND PRIZE) 


The Christian religion is worth while to 
any man because it embodies a perfect ideal, 
an ideal that when applied to a human life 
raises that life to its highest power. 

It is worth while because of its teaching 
that well-being is based on !ove and service 
and because of the glorious opportunity it 
gives to inspire others with this principle. 

It is worth while because though perfect 
in its ideal, its principles are yet so funda- 
méntal and so simple that they can be ap- 
plied to every exigency of life; from the soul's 
greatest need to the smallest detail of every- 
day living, and when so applied being a full- 


ness of joy compared with which nothing 
else is worth while. 

The Christian religion is worth while to 
me because it has opened the door of possi- 
bilities and given me a glimpse of what life 
may become if actuated by the spirit of the 
Founder. 

It is worth while because it has taught 
me that in place of personal ambition that 
can never be satisfied may come the joy of 
loving service which is the very secret of 
the more abundant life; because it helps me 
to see the possibilities of the lives of those 
men who are down and out, who have tried 
every way to happiness and have found each 
one to fail; that in spite of all the past 
there is still the way of life for them, and 
that the Master may use me to bring them 
to the joy that is mine through his power. 

Lastly, it is worth while because it gives 
to my soul a more vital grasp of the thought 
that true life is everlasting life, and the 
Master’s words, “He that liveth and beliey- 
eth in me shall never die,” have become a 
part of the joyous faith that makes all life 
which expresses the Christian religion worth 
while to any man. 


Delanson, N. Y. W. J. Goup. 


Gives Worthy Objective 


The Christian religion is worth. while to 
any man because it gives an objective to his 
life which is sufficiently worthy and is at 
the same time big enough to engage all his 
powers. This objective is worthy because it 
sets him to thinking about God and how he 
should live rightly with his fellowmen. The 
objective is big enough because it fires his 
imagination and makes him long for service 
in the establishment of a Kingdom which 
reaches to the ends of the earth. 

Life is full of interests which make their 
appeal to men’s natures for satisfaction. It 
is when these interests or objectives become 
selfish, small, circumscribed or petty that 
life becomes dull and disappointing. No man 
has a right to live in a cirele, thinking ex- 
actly the same thoughts from day to day or 
doing exactly the same thing in exactly the 
same way from year to year, but millions of 
men do. It seems to me that nothing can 
prevent such a humdrum existence so well 
as an intense interest in religious things, 

No man should be content to live a life 
which is “inadequately occupied.” Pleas- 
ure does not adequately occupy life, nor 
travel, nor art, nor study, nor business. All 
these have a place, but religion rounds out 
the whole. Phillips Brooks said: ‘Do not 
pray for easy lives; pray to be stronger men. 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers; 
pray for powers equal to your tasks. Then 
the doing of your work shall be no miracle, 
but you shall be a miracle.” 

Young men of seeming small talent and lit- 
tle natural ‘ability have started on marvelously 
useful careers when their visions have been 
fired and their hearts enlarged by the possi- 
bilities of such a life. I crave for all men, 
and especially for young men, this experi- 
ence, since nothing can so qualify them for 


leadership. For this expert service the 
whole world is in sore need. The Christian - 
religion must supply it. For this reason it 
is the most worth-while thing in all the 
world today. 


Denver, Col. W. E. 8. 


Unifying and Vital 


1. Jts specific religious quality. For, 
more than any other religion, Christianity 
is a spiritual influence mysteriously knit- 
ting together in organie fashion the multi- 
form experiences of an otherwise divided, 
discordant life, putting every motive and 
endeavor into such relations to every other 
motive and endeavor as to produce whole- 
ness or holiness. Is not this what Christ 
meant by calling himself the Bread of Life 
and by promising the Comforter, the 
strengthener and sustainer, that Spirit 
which we call Holy? ; : 

Every day some experience reminds us 
how quietly yet persistently, in a common- 
place way, this Holy Spirit accomplishes. 
its unifying purpose. Only yesterday, on 
a country road, in a large and heavy auto- 
mobile, we suddenly confronted a farmer’ 
who, driving leisurely along in his light 
wagon, seemed loth to give us room to pass; 
then, from my friend’s lips escaped a single 
word of criticism and complaint, to be fol- 
lowed instantly by, “God bless him, he 
probably needs more of the road than I do; 
glad to give it to him!” The smile of 
buoyancy and content which immediately 
lighted up my companion’s face reminded 
me of St. Augustine’s suggestion, “Conquer 
yourself and the whole world is conquered.” 

2. Its abounding, cumulative vitality. 
It permeates with vigor and uplift every- 
thing it touches—customs, conduct, educa- 
tion and literature. Indeed, it is life with- 
out measure, and life itself is always most 
worth while to any man. “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly,” said Christ, and 
not only Peter the fisherman, Matthew the 
publican, and Paul the learned Pharisee, tes- 
tify to the truth of this, but Bunyan the 
tinker, Moody the evangelist and Phillips 
Brooks the cultured Chrysostom of modern 
times. To a multitude like these, to Arm- 
strong, Booker T. Washington, Grenfell and 
a host of others, the Christian religion has. 
been well worth while, for it has helped 
them to climb the heights of life, from 
which, as Kipling says: ; 


“An ampler are their spirit swings, 
Commands a juster view. 

Then take theit word for all these things 
And know their words are true.” 


North Adams, Mass. 1. P. aLy. 


Saves and Safeguards 


The Christian religion saves a man from 
his past. He whose trust is stayed in God 
through Christ can alone claim exemption 
from the penalties due for his sins. To 
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From the first it had been no easy task. 
Tad was three years old when his father 
died, and besides Tad there had been Frank, 
ten, and Jennie, twelve. 

Things to eat, things to wear, things to 
learnon—and for all these Mother had been 
responsible. It had meant for Mother long 
days of back-breaking labor outside the 
home and nights given over to bread-baking 
and sock-darning inside the home, with only 
a minimum of sleep when exhausted nature 
refused to be put off longer without it. It 
had meant, too, for Mother as cheap cloth- 
ing and as little food as were possible, so 
that for Tad and Frank and Jennie there 
might be better clothing and more food, and 
more, too, of those chances to learn things— 
for Mother thought highly of learning. 

All through her stunted, poverty-warped 
childhood and youth, Mother had kept her 
face steadfastly toward a goal she was des- 
tined never to reach. She had transferred 
that goal now to her children. For twenty 
years of her life she had pictured herself as 
being sometime Somebody, with hands trained 
to do beautiful work, and a mind stored 
with wondrous knowledge. Even at the 
time of her marriage, the picture was still 
with her, for the young husband, too, had 


‘had his dream, and they were to strive and 


climb together. But sickness, the babies, 
more sickness and debts followed fast upon 
each other’s heels; and Mother found her 
hands trained to the scrubbing of floors and 
the kneading of bread, and her mind stored 
with a knowledge of how to cope with a 
baby’s colic and a sick man’s* temper—none 
of which seemed either “beautiful” or “‘won- 
drous.” 

After a time the father had died, and 
Mother had been left alone with it all. It 
was then that she began to picture each of 
her children—not herself—as being sometime 
Somebody, with hands trained to do beauti- 
ful work, and a mind stored with wondrous 
knowledge. And to this end, determinedly, 
from this time forth, she bent all her 
efforts; Jennie, Frank and Tad_ should 
“know things.’ 

Jennie was eighteen, Frank sixteen and 
Tad nine, when Mother first realized one un- 


‘looked-for result of the course she had been 


pursuing. The realization hurt cruelly, 
though at once she began to make excuses to 
herself, and to say that, after all, it was 
natural—indeed it was natural! 

The realization came through Jennie. 
Jennie had ushered a young schoolmate, one 
evening, into the tiny “parlor” (metamor- 
phosed into bedroom at night), and had un- 
expectedly come upon her mother there. 


Mother, abashed, had fled at once, of course; 


but, stopping to catch her breath on the 
other side of the door, she had -distinctly 
heard Jennie’s words: 

“Oh, no—no, indeed! 
Mother.” 

“Just Mother !”—indifference, unconscious 
scorn, rang through the words; and Mother 
knew then what she had done. With her 
own hands she had been providing for her 
children, food, clothing, life itself. But also 
with her own hands she had been digging a 
chasm—an ever-deepening, ever-widening 
chasm—between herself and them, because 
she had been educating them above herself; 
because she had been lifting them deliber- 
ately above her own walk in life and setting 
their feet in a path along which hers could 
not follow. 

There was a moment—but only a moment 
—of fierce rebellion; then came determined 


That’s just 
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Just Mother 
The Investment of a Life 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
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content and steadfast resolution; as if it~ 


mattered where she was! 

Mother caught, after this, frequent 
glimpses of that ever-widening chasm be- 
tween herself and Jennie and Frank (Tad 
was still too young), but she did not falter 
nor turn back. She only worked the harder 
and scrimped the more, lifting her eyes 
above the gulf and fixing them upon the 
shining goal, where even now, in her mind’s 
eye, stood her children. 

After all, Jennie and Frank did not mean 
to be unkind—Mother knew that. They 
were even pityingly patient with her igno- 
rance. She could see that. There were 
times, to be sure, when their. manner 
showed intolerance, almost contempt, per- 
haps; but unconsciously—always uncon- 
sciously. Mother was sure of that. Still it 
did hurt, cruelly, to be ‘‘just Mother,” par- 
ticularly when one’s back and head and feet 
were aching the hardest. 

Jennie was twenty-one when she married 
the smart young lawyer and went to live in 
a fine new house uptown. Jennie had done 
amazingly well for herself, so all the neigh- 
bors said; and Mother thought so, too, when 
she visited the fine new house and saw all 
the evidences of wealth and culture and re- 
finement about her. But Mother did not go 
soon again. Someway, there the chasm 
yawned very wide indeed—though over and 
over again on the way home she assured her- 
self that she was glad, indeed she was glad 
that Jennie “took” to her new way of liv- 
ing so readily, and that she seemed so really 
to belong to it. 

Frank was nineteen now and Tad was 
twelve. Frank was doing splendid work in 
a business college and was said to be a 
youth of brilliant promise. Mother saw 
very little of him—except when he needed 
money. His studies and his friends took all 
his time, which was natural, of course; and 
as she did not understand his studies and 
was afraid of his friends, she could not, 
certainly, expect to see him. 

Tad -was in the grammar school and was 
a solid comfort. His friends and his studies 
Mother could understand—to some extent, 
at least; though, to be sure, she had but lit- 
tle time to enjoy them, for she had to work 
so hard to provide them. 

It was on Tad’s thirteenth birthday that 
the news of the five-thousand-dollar legacy 
came, ; 

“Do, you mean money, real money, Mother, 
that we can spend?’ demanded Tad, when 
he heard of it. 

“Yes, Tad, yes! Ain’t it wonderful?” 

“But who’s it from?” 

“Uncle Theodore—the one you was named 
for. He went West, years ago. I s’posed 
he’d died. I’m ashamed now ter think I 
never wrote, or anythin’, But, . somehow, 
I hain’t had time, and I ain’t much at 
writin’. I never wrote him but once, and 
that was about you—your name, ye know; 
and now—oh, Tad, only think! All that 
money and never a stroke of work to earn 
1? 

“Work! Huh!” scoffed Tad. “I guess 
you don’t have to talk work any more now, 
with all that money !” 


Mother shook her head. She smiled a 


‘little sadly. 


“Ag if I'd spend any of that money on 
just me, Tad!” 

“But why not? 
Frank’s got a fine job sure next year. 
don’t need it.” 

“No, but you do, Tad!” 


Jennie’s married, and 
They 


Mother’s eyes 
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glowed suddenly. “Tad, Tad, don’t you see? 
You can be it now—that doctor!” 

“The Big Doctor?—the one who can cure 
everybody?” It was Tad’s eyes that were 
glowing now. 

“Yes, Tad, yes! With this money we can 
do it. I’m sure we can, for I shall work 
right along just as I have done, and that 
will help some, you know.” 

“Oh, Mother,” breathed the boy, “if I 
only could!” 

“Of course you can!” declared Mother. 

“Of course I can,” echoed Tad. And with 
the words his chin came a little higher, and 
Mother knew that even then the chasm had 
begun to yawn. 

For months, indeed, for years, there was 
little change. The legacy was left for future 
use. Mother worked as hard as ever, and 
Tad entered high school. The boy still 
brought home his sick dogs and cats and 
wounded birds; and while he tenderly nursed 
them back to health, he talked more enthusi- 
astically than ever of the time when men 
and women, boys and girls, would come under 
the touch of his hands and go away well and 
strong and whole. And Mother, hearing 
him, smiled and tried to forget her aching 
back and feet; for was not Tad now, indeed, 
on the sure road to being sometime Some- 
body, with hands trained to do beautiful 
work, and a mind ‘stored with wondrous 
knowledge? 

The summer that Tad was nineteen 
Mother fell ill. She had worked too hard, 
the doctor said; but even the comfort of ly- 
ing in bed and being nursed was denied her, 
for Tad soon fell sick, too, and of course, 
with Tad ill in the house, Mother could not 
stay in bed. So she got up and nursed him. 

It had been planned that Tad should 
partly pay his way through college, but after 
his illness he was so thin and white that 
Mother put a stop to that idea at once. 

“You know we’ve all that money of Uncle 
Theodore’s, waiting to be spent; besides, 
l’m quite well enough now to go back to 
work,” she said, And back to work she 
went. 

Mother did not see much of Tad after 
this. His work, his mates, his play—all 
these were far away from her. Even his 
words were a puzzle to her at times, though 
not a surprise; it had been like this with 
Jennie and Frank; only now—now it 
seemed specially hard to bear. Perhaps 
because she was older and more tired, she 
told herself; perhaps because she had not 
anybody now. Before she had always had 
Tad—and it had been easier when there: 
were Tad’s smile and tender little love-pats 
to go to for comfort! Now even Tad had 
erossed to the other side, and between them 
lay that intangible, indefinable, heart-break- 
ing something, across which she might not 
pass—and it was lonesome alone. Not, of 
course, that’she wished him back there with 
her—indeed, no! 

So Mother, a little older, a little lamer, a 
little more weary, but not one whit less 
determined and strong-hearted, bent her 
shoulders once again to her burden and 
tugged and toiled to lift her son Tad an- 


‘other inch toward the goal. 


It was a bad accident. The entire train 
had left the rails, and the cars lay huddled 
together in wild confusion in the field be- 
yond the curve. Fortunately, fire did not 
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Lesson for Oct. 1 
Ezek. 3: 12-21 


The Prophet Ezekiel a: Watchman 


The prophet was bidden to “eat this roll.””’ Then came the 
command, “Go, speak unto the house of Israel!’ He was to 
prepare for tbe work of spiritual ministry by making tbe truth 
a part of himself in that vital fashion. 

When the Book of Common Prayer teaches us to say, 
“Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy scriptures to be writ- 
ten for our learning, grant that we may in such wise hear 
them, read, mark, learn and inwardly digest them,” etc., the 
same duty is brought home. It is the truth which is actually 
assimilated, becoming the tissue and fiber of a renewed life, 
which thereby becomes effective. When the insight is trans- 
formed into a purpose, the vision into a resolve, and the per- 
ception of reality into spiritual determination, then the words 
become spirit and life. This ancient prophet is pictured as 
“eating the roll” whereon was written the message of the Most 
High, in preparation for his task of speaking unto the people. 

The spirit took him up and in the hour of his exaltation he 
heard “the wings of the living creatures . . . and the noise of 
the wheels over against them.” We find this antithesis re- 
peatedly in this book of Hzekiel. There were “wheels within 
wheels” in some of the prophet’s visions, suggesting the intrica- 
cies of method and the complexity of mechanism which had 
become the bane of the Jewish church. And the only adequate 
corrective for the spiritual deadness which had ensued lay in a 
vast accession of “living creature.” 

In some of our modern church life does the noise of the 
wheels in an elaborate ecclesiasticism have a tendency to drown 
the more significant sound made by the wings of life where the 
Spirit descends upon the people like a dove? The need of the 
modern church does not seem to be any further elaboration of 
its “wheels,” any increase in the number of its organizations 
or any fancy improvements in its polity and method. The need 
which calls aloud is rather that of a mighty addition to its 
store of spiritual life. If the Spirit which descended upon 
Christ as a dove might come anew in mighty power upon the 
churches like some winged creature from the skies, the benefi- 
cent results would far transcend the ends to be gained by the 
tinkering or the further elaboration of the church’s ma- 
ehinery. 

The prophet having made the truth his own in vital fashion, 
and having-received an enduement of the Spirit, journeyed to 
the Hebrew captives at Tel-Abib by the river Chebar. He was 
sorely burdened on their behalf. ‘I went in bitterness, in the 
heat of my spirit, but the hand of the Lord was strong upon 
me.” The greatness of their need and the gravity of the mes- 
sage he brought alike added to the weight and intensity of his 
feeling. : 

But once among them, his patience and consideration were 
commensurate with his zeal. He “sat where they sat and re- 
mained astonished among them seven days.” He reflected upon 
their situation and upon the relation of the truth he brought 
to their moral necessities for seven days before he ventured a 
word, for he saw that their need was very great. The hasty, 
thoughtless, inaccurate utterance of some modern prophet whose 
ill-considered outburst reacts upon the cause of righteousness 
to its hurt, receives wholesome rebuke from this ancient method. 
If each man would sit reflective and sympathetic in the pres- 
ence of the need he would serve, patiently maturing the method 
best adapted to accomplish wholesome results, the cause of 
righteousness would be spared some of its humiliations and 

defeats. 


The essential note in the message to be studied was one of 
warning. “I have made thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel; therefore hear the word at my mouth and give them 
warning.’ The divine command provided that if the wicked 
should go to his death unwarned, then his blood would be re- 
quired at the hands of the unfaithful prophet. “If,” on the 
other hand, “thou warn the wicked and he turn not from his 
wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered 
thy soul.” ‘The scripture given by inspiration of God is profit- 
able for reproof and correction no less than for winsome invita- 
tion and assuring promise. 

The rosy tints of optimism are being laid on thick these 
days in certain quarters. It is fashionable to sing, “God’s in 
his heaven, all’s right with the world.” The lines are beautiful, 
but they stand as the poetic expression of a hope rather than 
the prose statement of actual fact. ‘God's in his heaven,” and 
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because he is there in all that the words imply, it is anything 
but “right” with those who oppose themselves to his divine 
purpose. God is in his heaven and he is a being whose judg- 
ments are true and righteous altogether. ‘Therefore let those 
who act in defiance of his holy will take warning as to the 
fearful outcome of persistence in that mad course. 

It boots nothing to say, “Peace, peace,” when the funda- 
mental conditions of peace are not in process of being met. The 
graceful compliments profusely poured out upon the heads of 
those who give handsomely to certain causes from the proceeds 
of commercial methods which are a menace to society, might 
well be spared. The note of warning touching all practices 
which ignore the demands of social justice or show contempt 
for the human values at stake, thus working loss and harm to 
the humbler lives employed in the process of creating the wealth 
diffused in showy charity, would have more worth. It would 
harmonize more completely with the sterner music of such a 
passage as that contained in the present lesson. 

“Son of Man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel, therefore hear the word at my mouth and give them 
warning.” There are menacing and disastrous courses of action 
being followed by men who are not in captivity at Tel-Abib nor 
dwelling by the river Chebar. They are moving proudly and 
swiftly along the great white ways of earth, free :and defiant 
in their mode of life. The net result of their influence upon the 
moral tone of society and upon the fate of the republie is nox- 
ious. It is the sacred and painful office of the prophet of right- 
eousness, after sitting in wise reflection upon the issues involved 
for more tnan “‘sevyen days,” to utter his word of warning, that 
they may be turned from their wicked way. If they persist, 
then he at least has delivered his soul. 


“Behold the goodness and the severity of God.’ These are 
not varying moods or conflicting elements in the divine nature. 
The qualities indicated stand forth harmonious, each one sup- 
plementing the other in that moral nature where love is holy 
and holiness is benign. The hand of, the true surgeon is a hand 
of skilled affection. He cuts that he may save. When the 
twelve tribes, six on either side, chanted antiphonally from the 
answering slopes of Ebal and Gerizim the blessings of the Lord 
upon obedience and the curses of the same Lord upon trans- 
gression, the result was not discordant. The varying accent of 
the singers under their great Director filled the valley of She- 
chem with one music as before, but vaster. 

The balanced and effective message results from the blend- 
ing of warning and promise. The exacting demands of the Ten 
Commandments frescoed on the left wall of the church, and the 
tender, assuring promises of the Beatitudes inscribed upon its 
right wall, With never a line in either meant to destroy but 
rather to fulfill the intimations of the other, are to be taken in 
combination. 

The word of the Lord which came to Ezekiel in the face of 
the nation’s sore distress was, “I say unto the wicked, thou 
shalt surely die.” He was enjoined to set himself squarely 
against the alluring and misleading lie uttered by evil from of 
old: “Ye shall not surely die. ... Ye shall be as gods.” The 
love of God is something more incisive than a benign regard—it 
is an active, strenuous insistence upon our moral well-being. 
The portrayal of this divine attitude requires the ministry of 
warning no less than it does the ministry of comforting as-. 
surance. 


In the little book of Nahum, covering but a single leaf (and 
that leaf unwithered in its abiding utility for the healing of a 
nation), we find this apparent antithesis: “The Lord is furi- 
ous; the Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries. . . . Who 
can stand before his indignation?’ And in the succeeding verse 
these words, soft as the breath of evening, “The Lord is good, 
a stronghold in the day of trouble; and he knoweth them that 
trust in him.” ; 

Where the moral field is given over to tares, the breath of 
the Lord is as a hot and withering wind from the desert. Where 
good seed has been received into the good soil of an honest heart 
and the growth is “the planting of the Lord,” the same Infinite 
Energy sweeps across the promising acres of moral effort in 
gracious refreshment. 

In any adequate utterance of God’s word to society, the 
“Woe and the “Blessed,” the word of warning and the word 
of promise are found together as the right and the left arms 
of a common spiritual service. 
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Buying Up the Opportunity 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Dangers of Neglect. How much of 
history seems a comment on things that 
might have been and are not because of some 
slight lapse of inattention or failure in duty! 
There have been elections that were lost by 
the failure of a few—sometimes of a single 
man—to vote. There have been battles lost 
because the general had neglected to provide 
himself with a good map, or had taken too 
much wine at dinner. Napoleon is said to 
haye lost Waterloo because he had injured 
his power of concentration by too much in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the table. Many 
a great prize has been lost by a careless word 
or act. There is a pathos about these little 
neglects with mighty consequences that every 
student of history feels. It came to its 
height in the lament of Jesus over Jeru- 
salem, that had again and again refused its 
opportunity. Think how much he must la- 
ment today over the costly and dangerous 
neglects of his brothers and the churches. 


The Coming and Passing of Opportunity. 
God wants alert children. We sometimes 
read the call to watchfulness as if it were a 
call to watch against and not to watch for 
something. The enemy comes—but so does 
the opportunity. Hyvery church needs to be 
an outlook committee, to discover the unad- 
vertised opportunities. It is not enough to 
call the pastor to that office. It needs to be 
the business of the members. The moment 
is flying. We may miss what might have 
been ours by putting forth a hand to grasp 
it. And, once missed, it may never come 
again. I have heard a wise man say that in 
the solemn retrospect of life we are more 
likely to grieve over our neglects than over 
our transgressions. If God has set before 
us an open door of service, and we have 
been so intent upon our own enjoyments and 
our own ease that we have not even observed 
that it was open—how shall we ever forgive 
ourselves for that neglect. 


Buying Up the Opportunity. God is very 
good to us in sending opportunities. It is 
true that they are not the same opportunities 
as earlier were given, and too frequently they 
are less and less rewarding than those that 
have passed us by unheeded. But still we 
may do something—perhaps, in God’s grace, 
we may do much with the things that re- 
main, That is a good promise to remember, 
“He shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
It is not a matter of despair that a man is 
old or that a church is poor. God’s measure 
is of qualities. We may find and grasp great 
opportunities, though we ourselves seem 
small and weak. But we must buy them up, 
first by attention, then by faith and faithful- 
ness. The work of the Christian is co-op- 
erative. We may be sure that while we are 
working God works, too. : 


The Things that Remain. The true meas- 


ure of even our smallest opportunity is not 
that of another—Peter, perhaps, or Paul, or 
the great Christians of our own day. It is 
the contrast between the free human sonship 
of the divine Father and that which all un- 
knowing does his will. It is a great and 
wonderful thing to be a man, responsible for 
watchfulness, culpable for neglects. Christ’s 
call is for alert disciples. These he can use, 
And he will use them to great ends if they 
will work with him. 


Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 24-30. 
Buying Up the Opportunity. Col. 4: 2-6; 
Rey. 3: 7-21. The dangers of neglect. The 
coming and passing of opportunity. Making 
the best of what remains. 4 
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Lessons from Peter 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Oct. 1-7 
BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Closet and Altar 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE 


Ye are the light of the world. A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid. —Matt. 5: 1}. 


Lessons from Great Lives. Peter. John 
21: 1-19. (Consecration meeting.) 

A Trained Man. Most of the disciples of 
Jesus were young men of humble birth. 
Peter was of this majority. Many writers 
and speakers are inclined to over-emphasize 
the lack of education and training of those 
whom Jesus chose for intimate fellowship 
-and to whom he committed the early respon- 
sibilities of his Kingdom. The fact was that 
the disciples were thoughtful, earnest men 
of some education, at least, and not until 
they were trained men were they commis- 
sioned to take up the full responsibilities of 
their life work, Peter was strong one day 
and another day was weak; he was wise 
and foolish, loyal and disloyal, firm of faith 
and wavering, by turns. All the time he 
was being taught and trained for service. 
Not until Peter was a trained man was he 
master of himself, nor did he possess the 
poise and power that enabled him, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, to be a leader of men. 
No man has ever entered into a great work 
successfully without thorough training for 
that work. 


The man whose eyes hold sometimes 
God’s loving light, and sometimes God’s 
pitying tears, has in him the _ highest 
and deepest truths that men and women 
ean hold; for there is nothing on earth 
greater or more godlike than love. Such 
a man’s words may be feeble; but his 
dumb presence is eloquent.— William 
Henry Phelps. 


Hach saint reflects the love of God, 
as the sparkles of sunshine upon the rip- 
pling sea reflect the brightness of the 
sun. Each dazzling wavelet reflects Lis 
glory, but all together do not exhaust it. 
—John H. McFadyen. 


More than he knoweth, man doth have 
dominion. 
Thought, grown to word or deed, 
Sweeps toward the future, as on airy 
pinion 
Sweeps the wind-wafted seed. 


True, it may seem to perish, toward drear 
places 
Its aimless flight may fare; 
Yet it may show, for other years and 
faces, 
Some fruitage, sweet and rare. 


The Lesson of Mistakes. If we are to be 
helped in large measure by the life of an- 
other man or woman, it is well to know 
about its failures as well as its successes, 
its weakness as well as its strength, its sin 
as well as its virtue. Thus the mistakes we 
may learn to avoid; thus the virtues we may 
be inspired to emulate. We may learn 
thereby how virtues have grown in the 
process of uprooting vices, how character has 
developed in the struggle against temptation. 
We ought to learn from the mistakes of 
others to look out for the pitfalls into which 
they fell. So the mistakes that Peter made 
—the mistakes of impatience, of temper, of 
boasting, of faltering faith and the great 
mistake of disloyalty—ought to help us to 
avoid like mistakes in the life that we live. 


Or thorns may grow, upon some far-off 
morrow, 
From seeds but idly cast; 
And life be dimmed with an inherent sor- 
row, 
Sown in the unknown past. 


Vain is the toil which seeks but wealth 
and glory, 
Fame’s loftiest tower may fall; 
He liveth best in deeds, if not in story, 
Who seeks the Good of All. 
—Adelaide Reynolds Haldeman. 


Choice of the Difficult. Peter chose the 
difficult. The easy way was to work on, 
earning his comfortable livelihood as a fish- 
erman and to live the quiet and circum- 
scribed life that other fishermen lived. The 
difficult way was to leave all and to follow 
the Master wherever he led, to sacrifice 
when sacrifice was called for, to choose the 
unpopular cause when that was clearly the 
right one, to go on and on, unfaltering, 
through privation and peril and pain and 
unpopularity, to do the duty to which he was 
called. He did not shrink from responsibil- 
ity, but from failure and humiliation he rose 
to renewed endeavor and at last to success- 
ful leadership. He went straight for the big 
thing. He sought for himself and tried to 
give to others that which was best in the 
world. 


A Bible in every human habitation is 
something well worth trying to achieve. 
But I can tell you of something better 
still. It is Christ himself, in any one 
of the humblest of his disciples, casting 
his shadow on the wall. Breathing men, 
not breathless books, must carry salya- 
tion round the world.—Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. 


The psalmist compares the law of God 
to a lantern, good example bears it. It 
is safe following him that carries the 
light. If he walk without the light, he 
shall walk without me.—Joseph Hall. 


Forgive, O Lord most merciful, the sins 
we have committed, not thinking they were 
sins. Remember not against us the uncon- 
scious influence of our follies and imperfec- 
tion among those with whom we live. Let 
us no longer spread infection of evil in the 
world, but diffuse the healthful light of thy 
indwelling Holy Spirit. Help us to be 
watchful, lest we bear false witness to thy 
name and guard us in our most unguarded 
hours. O Thou who, being the world’s 
true Light, hast called us also to be lights, 
kindle our cold hearts into a flame of love 
for thee and strengthen every purpose of 
obedience to thy law of uprightness. So 
keep us from the evil and make us part of 
the effective good that helps:men upward to 
thine own great plan and hope. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 


Enthusiasm. Peter was an _ enthusiast. 
Hnthusiasm is needed to do the things worth 
while in this world. We need to guard 
against leaping before we look and the in- 
discretion of ill-considered enthusiasm. But 
we need more of the enthusiasm that will 
spur faith into action, that will meet ob- 
stacles with a cheer, and keep on and on till 
the thing that we ought to do is done. All 
the world needs the enthusiasm of the few 
who command it to keep up its courage and 
lead it, for otherwise progress would be slow 
- indeed. 


Faith. Faith is a fundamental necessity 
in every walk of life. The faith of Peter is 
‘the foundation stone of the church of Christ. 
The faith of Peter made his life a success. 
Through faith and only through faith is 
complete success attainable for any man. 
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Among the New Books 


Men and Religion 


Several new books have recently been 
published which will be of value to those 
interested in the Men and Religion move- 
ment. One is The Efficient Layman, or the 
Religious Training of Men, by Henry F. 
Cope, secretary of the Religious Education 
Association (Griffith & Rowland Press. 
$1.00 net). This contains a good review of 
various organizations in which men are 
working—Adult Bible Classes, Brotherhoods, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Social 
Settlements, etc., and gives sample constitu- 
tions. It also emphasizes the importance 
of making laymen more efficient in the 
churches, of educating them not only in the 
Bible but also in practical usefulness. 
There is some danger of demanding too much 
of the church at this point—more than can 
be obtained—with the result of discouraging 
men who are really serving the Kingdom of 
God in their places of business, though not 
officially under church direction. It would 
be possible to point out also some errors of 
statement. But they do not invalidate the 
usefulness of a book which is full of sugges- 
tion for workers with men. 

A second book, by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, secretary for Bible study in the 
Y. M. CG. A,, tells about College Men and the 
Bible (Association Press. $1.00 net). He 
says that in 1910 there were over 28,000 
men in 490 institutions of the United States 
and Canada, members of voluntary Bible 
study classes, and he gives interesting inci- 
dents connected with the origin and progress 
of those classes. He also describes, from 
his own observation, work in the Orient 
among students in India, Japan, China and 
Korea. There are chapters on Organizing 
Bible Study, and The Call of Modern Life 
for Bible Leadership. The volume is some- 
what scrappy in style, but it contains con- 
siderable interesting information. 

A third and most important volume deals 
with a problem which is vital to the Men 
and Religion movement. It is Non-Church 
Going, a series of papers by English and 
Scotch writers, ministers, settlement work- 
ers, members of Parliament and others. Of 
these some are pessimistic and assert that 
over seventy-five per cent. of Englishmen 
have no use for the church. Others, notably 
Dr. Stalker and John W. Gulland, M. P., 
think that the situation is bad enough, but 
not so bad as sometimes stated. All the 
papers are stimulating. Those by Herbert 
Stead, Professor Stalker, Sir Oliver Lodge 
and William Ward (secretary of the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Brotherhood) 
are especially good. 

Adult Class Study, by Prof. Irving Wood 
(Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net), covers a 
field concerning which but little of value has 
been written and contains valuable advice. 
The psychology of the adult class, discussed 
in the opening chapter, has hitherto been 
hardly considered. Five chapters are de- 
voted to purpose, principles, methods, etc., 
of class study and seven chapters more to 
courses of study, from the International 
Uniform Lessons to Josiah Strong’s lessons 
on The Gospel of the Kingdom. We com- 
mend to teachers and promoters of Bible 
classes the careful use of this admirable 
handbook. 

Another book which contains a variety 
of material on Bible study is The Bible und 
Modern Life, by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 net). The 
author is International Secretary of Bible 
Study for the Y. M. C. A., and the chapter 
which describes Bible study in the Orient 
contains valuable information at first-hand 
concerning the interest of natives of Japan, 
Korea, China and India in the Scriptures. 


The remainder of the book describes large 
and small men’s classes, with advice for 
organization, methods, ete. There are good 
lists of books on all parts of the Bible and 
all kinds of study, including social problems. 


Fiction 

The first chapters of Hsther Damon, by 
Mrs. Fremont Older (Scribners. $1.25 net), 
are repellent, describing the revolting condi- 
tion of a man of good Southern family who 
has become a drunkard and wasted his in- 
heritance. But the picture is essential to 
the purpose of the author to ‘show how even 
from these depths the man is rescued and 
climbs to heights of noble character and 
achievement. There is also a woman, 
daugbter of the Methodist minister, who, 
betrayed and deserted by her lover, is out- 
cast. These two help each other on the 
upward way. The time of the story is in 
the seventies. Perhaps it could not be true 
of our own day; but the lessons are good 
for any time: more charity is needed for the 
outcast, more social righteousness: in the 
business world, more profit-sharing and 
brotherhood between employer and employé. 

A new class of unfortunates are typified 
in Orphans, by Helen Dawes’ Brown 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.20 net). Two natu- 
ral, charming children, brother and sister, 
are the leading characters in this painfully 
interesting story. They are undergoing the 
tragic experience of a broken home and 
divorced parents. With evident intent the 
author has chosen to present the best cir- 
cumstances possible in such a case. That 
is, there is no gross scandal and no poverty, 
and the children have kind friends and rela- 
(ives. Thus the inevitable pathos of unsat- 
isfied, abnormal child life is the more pow- 
erful. The conclusions as to the causes of 
this great American evil are well put and 
convincing. There is an aunt with a pretty 
love affair of her own. She writes a friend 
expressing the hope that her own children 
will early learn consideration for others in 
the home life, and thus avoid later the hor- 
rors of the divorce court. The narrative is 
not obscured by the moral, however, and 
deserves a wide reading. 

An ideal story for reading aloud is Down 
Our Street, by J. B. Buckrose (Putnams. 
$1.85). As Cranford was immortalized a 
generation ago, so now we have a picture 
of human nature in a side street of a mod- 
ern, provincial, English citys Garden Street 
in Floodmouth is depicted with the true 
realism which reveals the heroic side by side 
with the sordid, even growing out of the 
commonplace. The center of these daily hap- 
penings is Mrs. Bean, a guileless young 
matron whose kind heaft leads her to do 
many wrong things which seem to turn out 
all right, since it is Mrs. Bean. She is 
original and inimitable. But we become in- 
terested in all the characters—that is the 
charm of the book. No one can follow the 
odd turns which lead to mirth or to pathos 
without an increase of human sympathy and 
of optimism. 

Some readers will like and some will in- 
tensely dislike A Big Horse to Ride, by 
BE. B. Dewing (Macmillan. $1.50). It is 
the life story of Rose Carson, Dancer, told 
by herself. Born of parents of Bohemian 
tastes and talents, who were unable to live 
together, Rose is mistress of her own fate 
from her thirteenth year. She chooses to 
become a dancer and eventually reaches the 
climax of ability, art and fame in her line. 
It is certainly an unconventional life to 
which the reader ,is introduced. Most of ‘the 
dancer’s companions are striking personal- 
ities, but an immoral lot. Rose, however, 
has a moral standard of her own and is 


saved from the worst temptations. Life, a 
strenuous, terribly alert life, is the Big 
Horse, and how Rose Carson managed to 
ride it is the story. The disciples of art, 
who excuse anything that is skillfully done, 
will applaud this creation. But many read- 
ers will find the company and the experiences 
so objectionable that they will only lament 
that the author’s skill was not employed in 
some more worthy fashion. 


Essays : 


We noticed some little time ago a sug- 
gestive book of essays under the title, “Con- 
fessio Medici”’ The author’s success in 
that venture has moved him to write a book 
for young people which he calls 1 Wonder 
(Macmillan. $1.25 net). It is fresh and 
thoughtful, beginning with the opportunity 
and duty of wondering in this strange world 
stuffed with meaning, and treats of many of 
the great questions of thought and ethics in 
a fresh and original fashion. The essays 
are addressed to children, ;but we have 
doubts whether most American children, or 
even young people under the college age, 
would be able to follow the thought at some 
of its turning points. It is certainly not too 
young a book for the reading of grown-up 
people, and by its originality of presentation 
and illustration would be helpful to many of 
them in getting a fresh point of view for 
observation and study of the world. 

The joyful occupation of pricking bubbles, 
scientific, philosophical and religious, is pur- 
sued effectively by L. P. Jacks in The 
Alchemy of Thought (Holt. $3.00 net). 
This is a collection of fifteen essays which, 
the author says, “deal with the belief that 
logical system is only one among countless 
forms in the self-expression of the universe.” 
In The Devil’s Island and the Isles of Om- 
niscience, especially, he expresses his dissat- 
isfaction with attempts to fix experience into 
the form of a logical system. Self-defeating 
Theories is a keen criticism of Taylor’s idea 
of Religion, James’s theory of Providence, 
the ‘paradox of Hedonism,” etc. The Ma- 
nipulation of Man, Morality by the Card, 
The Moral Supremacy of Christendom, are 
other topics discussed. The force and 
beauty of his style and the vigor of his 
thought place the author in the front rank 
of essayists. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is one of the few for- 
tunate men who can not only observe life 
with unfaltering vision, wide sympathy and 
generous humor, but can draw wise conclu- 
sions from what he has seen and set them 
forth in concise and witty fashion. He proved 
the first part of this statement in “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” and “Clayhanger.” The latter 
part is amply justified by his recent book 
called “The Human Machine” and a new 
one on Mental Efficiency and Other Hints 
to Men and Women (Doran. 75 cents net). 
In this he shows that just as the body should 
be the servant of the mind, so the mind may 
serve the soul. Mr. Bennett’s suggestions 
about training one’s self are so stimulating 
and intimate that one feels a personal grati- 
tude to the author. He approaches freshly 
such old subjects as Marriage, Books, Ex- 
pressing One’s Individuality, ete., in the 
eight brief essays which follow that which 
gives title to the volume. 

Another entertaining English writer of 
the time is Mr. H. Belloc, who has the 
pleasant art of finding a humorous thought 
or situation anywhere in literature, history 
or common life. Having given us a little 
collection of essays “On Nothing” and “On 
Everything,” he has now added one On 
Something (Dutton. $1.25 net). All are 
brief and most of them contain elements of 
unexpected and delightful humor, =~ 
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Just Mother 
Continued frem page 419 


come to add to the horror, and the unin- 
jured passengers, crawling from the wreck, 
found few dead. They did find, however, 
many that were painfully injured. 

In the rear car, before the crash came, 
many had noticed the tall, fine-looking man 
with the touch of gray at his temples. 
They had occasion to notice him much more 
afterward, for he was almost the first to 
extricate himself, and to set about helping 
his fellow-travelers. 

He turned his attention first to the little 
old lady who had sat in the seat with him, 
and who was plainly not a little injured. 
Later, he seemed to be everywhere at once, 
encouraging, consoling, stilling the ery of 
some frightened child or woman; and ai- 
ways his hands were busy over some break 
or bruise or wound—and so wonderfully 
busy! Even the two trained nurses (who 
were among the passengers) marveled at the 
skill of his touch, and wondered who he 
eould be. At last there came a man who 
knew—and soon every one knew; for the 
word leaped from tongue to tongue that the 
man was none other than the great Theo- 
dore Marston, affectionately known the 
country over as “Doctor Tad.” 

There was an empty shack of two rooms 
near the wreck, and to this some of the 
injured were carried. Among them,was the 
little old lady who had sat with the doctor. 
She was his mother, some said. Certainly 
she was carried to the shack in the doctor’s 
arms, and certainly he visited her very often 
afterwards to make sure she wanted for 
nothing he could give her. As it happened, 
he was there when the relief train came, 
bearing the doctors and the nurses; and he 
was in the inner room bending over the lit- 
tle old lady when the reporters hurried up 
to the shack door. 

“Where’s Dr. Marston?” called an excited 
voice. ‘We heard he was up here. We got 
it first that he was ’most killed, but they 
say it wasn’t he at all. It was just his 
mother.” 

Some one started to answer, but he had 
not said two words before he stopped short 
in surprise. Dr. Marston himself stood in 
the doorway. His face was oddly white, but 
there was a smoldering fire in his eyes. 

“Yes, boys,’ he said very quietly, though 
in a voice that shook a little, “I am unin- 
jured. It was just Mother that was hurt; 
just Mother—the woman who first went al- 
most through the gates of death to give me 
life, and then made what was left of her life 
of no account that mine might be worth 
while. j 

“T tell you J haven’t set a bone nor bound 
up a wound today. She’s done it every time 
—just Mother! Why, boys, it has always 
been just Mother. Always has she pinched 
and slaved and starved herself that I might 
have, and be, more. Never did she rest. 
Never did she fail to answer when I called, 
‘Mother.’ ‘All that I am and all that I ever 
shall be I owe to her. Wven the skill of my 
hands is just Mother working through me— 
for it was she who put me where I could 
acquire that skill. 

“Now go back to your papers, if you like, 
and tell them that I was uninjured; that it 
was just Mother who is hurt, but who will 
not—thank God!—leave me just yet, I 
think!” Then the doorway was empty. 

In the inner room, the little old lady, with 
a light on her face that seemed hardly to 
belong to earth, was gazing adoringly into 
the doctor’s eyes. 

“Oh, Tad, Tad, I heard!” she breathed. 
“Did I really do—all—that?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“T’m—so—glad,” she whispered. Then 
the tired old eyes closed gently, as the lips 


- parted in a sigh of perfect peace. 


It’s a great pity that the only people who 
know how to manage children never have 
any !—T. B. Aldrich. 


The Men We Love 


and 


The Men We Marry 


Are there generally two men in a 
woman’s life—_the man she loves and 
the man she marries? 


A woman, |-eenly observant, and who has seen 
much of girls and women, holds that it is 
more often true than many suppose. Then 
she explains how it comes about: what it can 
mean, in suffering, to a woman, and what is 
the duty of a woman to be the wife of the 
man she married, not that of the man she 
wishes she had married. 


A thoroughly feminine article is this. Men 
will not understand it, but women will. 


It is in the October Lapirs’ Home Journat. 


15 Cents Everywhere 


There Are 


Two Millionaires 
Among the Actors 


One can go to bed and sleep and yet earn 
$1000a week. ‘The other has made $300,000 
in one season. 


There is also an actress who earns for herself 
a quarter.of a million dollars in one season: 
who has played to over a million dollars in 
Chicago alone. She is the greatest money- 
making actress on the stage. 


Another actress earns $600,000 in a single season. 


Haven’t you sometimes been curious to know the 
weekly salary paid to such actresses as Maude 
Adams, Ethel Barrymore, Julia Marlowe, Annie 
Russell, Billie Burke, and what they earn besides? 


It is now all told—and from authoritative figures— 
in one article, “What The Actors Really Earn,” and 
the profits and salaries are truly amazing. 


In the October Lapizs’ Home Journat. 


15 Cents Everywhere 


INTERESTING, VIGOROUS, ENTERPRISING 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


IN COMING MONTAS 
AL PRIDDY ON FACTORY LIFE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR CHARACTER 


A New and Striking Series by the Author of ‘‘ Through the Mill” 

One of the autumn books only just from the press, and sure to find eager 
readers is ‘‘ Through the Mill”, some chapters of which, now considerably expanded, 
appeared originally in the Outlook. ‘The author, “Al Priddy”, has recently become 
known to the constituency of Zhe Congregationalist through his “Abel Springer” 

stories, the background of which was a ‘typical New England country parish. The 
Congregationalist “and Christian World has now engaged Mr. Priddy to do a piece of 
literary work, which it believes will prove a real contribution to an understanding not 
only of the conditions that surround the vast army of modern industrial workers, but 
the workers themselves as they toil at the loom or the bench, or in foundries and 
mines. He will visit great factory cities like New Bedford, Fall River, Brockton, 
Manchester, in New England, Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, Birmingham and other 
Southern cities, with a view to interpreting the mill life of today in terms of human > 
interest, and from the point of view of one who, having come up from the very lowest 
rounds of the social ladder, is able to understand and sympathize with all types of 
humanity. 

Mr. Priddy will help us to understand through his vivid word pictures, what the 
factory worker is thinking about, his attitude toward his employer, toward organized 
society, and toward religious institutions; how he spends his spare time, what his. 
amusements are, the nature df his family life, his comradeship with his fellow-workers 
through labor unions and other organizations, his response to opportunities for intel- 
lectual culture offered him, the hold religion has upon him, and the real place of the 
church in his life. 

The series will not, however, be confined to a reflection and transcript of present” 
day factory life from the point of view of the worker only, the tenement and the street ; 
but will seek to bring to view the problems confronting the employer and the way in 
which he is dealing with them, the increasing sympathy and good will to be found 
here and there, and the degree of co-operation alréady realized in not afew cases. At 
the same time the author will not hesitate to point out conditions that call for remedy 
and the part the Christian church already has, and ought to take, in a more conspic- 
uous way in coming days will be indicated. 


A SERIES ON?EFFICIENCY 


Recent extensive agitation of the question of industrial efliciency has its bearing also 
upon church life, and The Congregationalist and Christian World wishes to obtain and pass 
on all the available practical suggestions for church workers everywhere to which the dis- ~ 
cussion of this subject gives rise. We have therefore secured these articles : 


ON WHAT DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH DOES EFFICIENCY PUT MOST EMPHASIS. By Rev. Joun Timorny Stone, 


Pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
HINTS FROM WITHOUT BEARING ON CHURCH EFFICIENCY. By Rev. W. R. Tayzor, D. D., Pastor Brick Church, Rochester. 


WHAT ARE THE STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY IN CHURCH WORK. a Rev. CHARLES 
R. Brown. 


EFFICIENT GOODNESS. Five articles by Rev. Gkorcre Hopes, D.D., Dean Cambridge 
Theological School. 


FOLLOWING UP THE MEN AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 


This particular number of the paper, devoted in large measure to the subject of men and 
religion, is an indication of the interest which The Congregationalist and Christian World 
takes in this nation-wide c: ampaign, and of its purpose and intention to follow its develop- 
ments from week to week during the next eight months. Accurate and interesting accounts 
will be given of the meetings from city to city ; sketches and portraits will be furnished 
of the leading participants; news from the New York headquarters will be promptly 
reported, while the general subject of the relation of men to religion will be kept promi- 
nently before our readers in editorials and contributed articles. 


REV. CHARLES R. BROWN’S BIBLE CLASS 


This page of the paper, inaugurated September 2, is already finding delighted readers. 
Mr. Brown, the teacher of the lesson, was pastor for over fifteen years of the fifth largest 
church in the Congregational denomination, the First Church in Oakland, Cal. He is one 
of the most popular speakers in America, both in university and popular circles. He has 
just assumed the headship of Yale Divinity School. With the International lesson as his 
point of departure, Mr. Brown will follow substantially the same method which he has used 
in his pastorate at Oakland when teaching the lesson or ally to alarge Bible class. Every 
reader of this page is a potential member of this class. Mr. Brown hopes to draw forth many 
queries and expressions of opinion from his readers, and will weleome and reply to such 
omment, 


‘ 


¢ 


DR, JOWETT AND DR. JEFFERSON 


The contributions from these eminent preachers and pastors, which have been such a valuable element 
in the paper for the past year, will be continued, and thus at regular intervals the reader will obtain the fresh- 
est theught of these two New York ministers, whose words command a hearing throughout Christendom. 
Each will treat subjects peculiarly related to his own line of thought, and in the course of the year a large 
variety of devotional and practical themes will be considered and much light}thrown uponjthejproblems of 
the personal life and upon questions relating to the growth and progress of thejehurch. 


THE HEIR OF SLAVES, A RARE HUMAN DOCUMENT. By Pror. WiLLiAm Pickens 


This series of articles is a vivid narrative of the rise from lowliness and primitive conditions to a position 
of influence among the leaders of Negroes throughout the South. Professor Pickens is singularly gifted 
intellectually, and has the art of telling the story in a way that commands interest from start to finish. He 
was a high ranked scholar at Yale University, and a winner there of the Ten Eyck prize medal for public 
speaking. He is hardly second to Booker Washingtan in his ability to sway a popular assembly. 
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The Profit of Religion for Men 


Continued from page 418 


him God’s assurance comes, ‘I have blotted 
out as a thick cloud thy transgressions.” 

The Christian religion safeguards a man’s 
present as nothing else can. It vouchsafes 
the comfort and aid of that mysterious, 
neyer-failing Presence to the follower of the 
Christ who says, “If a man love me he will 
keep my words, and my [Father will love 
him and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.’ This divine indwell- 
ing creates and gradually unfolds the Christ- 
like character, the best of all man’s possible 
attainments. 

The Christian religion alone can guar- 
antee a man’s future for time and eternity. 
The life “hid with Christ in God” is the 
only true and absolutely satisfying life, as 
all the Christian centuries bear abundant 
witness. Without the Christian hope life 
with its problems would be an unbearable 
burden, an unsolvable riddle. Only Christ 
can interpret life to me, can give courage 
and strength for the daily service, and the 
Spirit’s presence teaches me “to know Him 
whom to know is life eternal.” 

The true Christian is the only man fully 
equipped for the duties of life; ‘‘all (things) 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s.” he Christian religion gives man 
his chiefest incentive to serve his fellows, 
through the example of the ideal Apostle of 
Service. It has inspired all the great mis- 
sionary movements of the past; it is the 
world’s and the church’s deepest need today. 
A man without it is like a ship voyaging 
without a rudder. 
life’s voyage must go well: 


“Smooth let it be or rough, 
It will be still the best; 
Winding or straight it leads 
Right onward to thy rest.” 
New York. sa Mey 


Leads to the Right 


The Christian religion is by far the best, 
if, indeed, not the only sure controlling 
force, that leads and enables any man to 
do the right thing and to refrain from doing 
the wrong thing. Wyerybody knows, and if 
honest will admit, that all real happiness 
comes only from life experiences that the 
conscience approves. A controlling influ- 
ence that enables any man to live and serve, 
to think and do, to laugh and, if need be, 
ery, with a conscience void of offense and 
a heart therefore serene and happy, is surely 
worth while to him. 

That the Christian religion is such an 
influence is proved to us, beyond all ques- 
tion, by the lives we have seen and known 
and by the achievements of the millions we 
_ have never seen. If there be no God, and 
if the Christian religion be a myth, it still 
remains by far the most wonderful, power- 
ful and all-pervading influence for good and 
for happiness of all time., If only an imag- 


inary thing, therefore, it is surely worth 


while to any man because of its results. 
But to every man who makes it a personal 
_ experience there comes, in a mysterious and 
indescribable way, the absolute inner con- 
viction that it is the most real of all real 
things. He knows it. 
Hvery true man wants to be happy; to 


_~ ~have his own self-respect; to avoid thoughts 


and deeds that will create within him mem- 
ories that will never cease to rise up and 
torture him; to be of use in the world; to 
possess strength for good in place of the 
weakness he deplores in himself; all these 
things and many others having to do with 
his daily life here and now. 

» And he wants to be at peace in his very 
soul as to his relations with his Maker and 
the life to come. 
49 The Christian religion alone can do all 
this for him. Surely it is better worth 
while for any man, particularly for the 
young man with his life before him, than 
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With Christ at the helm | 


all else, just as a practical, common sense 
proposition. 


Boston. FRANK C. CoNnpDoN. 


The Foundation 


Any man who would make his life worth 
while needs the Christian religion for its 
foundation. If he desires that his trend be 
toward character building and helping the 
other man, 
adequate in its assistance? 

I have embraced Christianity because its 
God does not make sin and idolatry a part 
of its worship; because its Saviour teaches 
that all men are equal whether they happen 
to be living in China or the United States. 

It has awakened in me a passionate desire 
for the highest and the best in life, and I 
have faith that Jesus Christ can display 
his wonderful power today in any commu- 
nity just as effectively as he did in the en- 
vivons of Jerusalem. 

Christianity is worth while; because 
without it a man’s life is not complete. He 
may think it is, but he is deceiving himself 
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what other religion would be 
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and soon ‘his conscience will record the an- 
swer in the negative. 

I have been in houses where the Holy 
Spirit was the host and not merely the guest. 
There the kindness and love shown one an- 
other was contagious, and those around 
them were made radiantly happy. I have 
also visited homes where turmoil, distress 
and low ideals held-sway, for they did not 
allow God to rule their lives; they did not 
make him pre-eminent. 

In our social and business intercourse 
we find it true that “everything works to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” 
The broader views ‘and unselfish motives 
that are bestowed on Christian men make 
them more fitted to cope successfully with 
the rush and advancement of everyday life. 

Christianity answers and _ satisfies the 
longings of the human heart. 

I think the time will soon come when 
honest and fair-minded men will discover 
that it is not worth while to reject a force 
that is literally the biggest factor in the 
world. 


Detroit, Mich. Joun A. WILSON, JR. 
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Che Children’s Pulpit 
The Olive Leaf 


H. BYINGTON 


BY REV. E. 


Any one would be pleased to receive a 
bunch of violets, a spray of arbutus or 
a fine rose; but did you ever see a com- 
pany of people delighted by the gift of a 
single leaf? Such a present once made 
some people very happy because it was 
a promise that they soon would be freed 
from their troubles. The wonder of it 
was that it was given to them by a bird 
—not a strange bird, but one for which 
they had cared. It had been sent off, 
and returning brought in ifs beak a lit- 
tle green leaf. From the fresh-plucked 
olive leaf Noah and his family knew that 
the waters of the flood were sinking, and 
that soon they could leave the ark and 
live on the land again. Afterwards the 
rainbow appeared, but even with its 
glorious colors and its promise, it could 
not have thrilled their hearts as did the 
little green olive leaf when the dove 
brought it to them shut up in the dark ark. 


Americans Making World 
History 


The sweep of American imperialism is in- 
finitely wider than the average man realizes. 
Up to the Spanish War we ruled no alien 
peoples; yet American money and American 
men and women were quietly making history 
that has been set down to the credit of 
others. (For instance, about four out of 
five of the educated men in Japan in 1890 
had received their first instruction in West- 
ern learning from American missionaries.) 
An unreasoning prejudice has caused the 
average American to overlook the fact that 
the chief work of a missionary in any land 
is that of teaching school and healing the 
sick. And if you will study in detail the 
history of any successful colony under any 
flag, it will be apparent that the teacher and 
the doctor had much to do with it. 

The foreign visitor to America is fond of 
saying that our nation is money-mad; that 
in his swift pursuit of wealth the American 
takes not time to eat, to think, to play, to 
help. They overlook such facts as these: 

(1) The number of mission schools and 
colleges supported by Americans with Amer- 
ican money is nearly as large as that of all 
the schools conducted by the missionaries of 
all other countries combined. We have ap- 
proximately 10,000 schools in lands that are 
not under our flag and from which we re- 
ceive not a cent of revenue. 

(2) Of all the medical missionaries 
throughout the world more than half are 
from the United States. 

We may have varying estimates of the use- 
fulness of the man who goes abroad with 
Bible and hymn-book, but there can be little 
difference of opinion about the man who 
carries his gospel in a surgical case or the 
woman whose chapel is a thatched dispen- 
sary in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. 

You may journey from the Golden Gate to 
Stevenson’s grave in the South Seas, wind 
your northward way through the Pacific 
islands to Canton and Shanghai, take the 
overland trail across Asia to Constantinople 
or swing south to Bangkok and westward to 
Suez; then you may circumnavigate the 
Dark Continent or cross it from Cairo to 
Capetown and from Sierra Leone to Khar- 
tum—and in all these months and months 
of travel you will never be far from the 
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Constantinople to Scutari and take the train 
to Angora, going thence for three weeks by 
caravan.” 

The critics of these men should remember 
that the act of wrapping powders in tracts 
instead of in tinted paper does not interfere 
with the efficacy of either; and because a 
surgeon has the habit of offering prayer be- 
fore he gives the anssthetic, it must not be 
assumed that his hand is unsteady or his in- 
struments unsterilized—Bdgar Allen Forbes, 
in The Land of the White Helmet. 


When you are coming es remember 
to bring an olive leaf. Returning from 
a long vacation, or a short visit, or even 
from a little absence, it is well to bring 
something back that -will please those 
who welcome you. Like the leaf in the 
bird’s beak, it may be some word on your 
lips that will let them know that hap- 
pier days are coming. It will be an 


“This book should bein the hands of 
every intelligent layman.” 


THE EFFICIENT 


olive leaf if you tell your Sunday school 
teacher that this year you intend to 
study your lesson every Sunday; or your 
day school teacher that you mean to keep 
from whispering; or your parents that 
“all right” is going to be your answer 
when they tell you to do things. It may 
be just telling them how glad you are to 
get back. Whenever you return after 
being away, bring an olive'leaf, a gift in 
the hand or a word from the lips, that 
will make the hearts that receive you 
whe ae ee eo) 
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This book deals with the demand for some 
thing more virile, more manly than mostly 
obtains in our church life. It descries in vision 
the glorious result if our men should all be in 
church work as they are in their daily vocations. 
It sees other men drawn to these already in 
service, and so progress along the whole line. 


ence has been gained in a practice probably | It gives some account of the movement; it 
larger than that of any professor that taught | tells what has been done; it gives suggestions 
him. as to what may aid in its advancement; it fur- 

These countrymen of ours are administer-/| nishes bases of organization and programs of 
ing chloroform in Jerusalem and Damascus | services. It is a thorough study of the whole 
and ‘Tyre, vaccinating in Peking and Singa- subject, and is a positive contribution to the 
Bors, ead. (nee, ca eenmoeley end aly: Laymen’s Movements in our churches and 


ing quinine in the malarial forests of the f 
Zambesi, the Congo, the Niger. They are on toward the utilization of all forces in our 
church life. 


the slopes of the Andes and high up in the 
Himalayas, “the roof of the world.” There 
is an American medical station at Harpoot, 
near the headwaters of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and these are the instructions 
how to get there, “Cross the Bosphorus from 


American missionary physician. His diploma 
is from one or another of the best medical 
colleges in the United States and his experi- 
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Work and Play for Mr. Horne 


The 


The past fortnight has brought Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne of London an agreeable 
mingling of recreation and activity. After 
preaching, Sept. 10, at Vlymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, he returned to Boston and lin- 
gered in its vicinity until this week Tuesday, 
when he bade his final good-by to the large 

‘circle of friends he has made on this, his 
second visit to this country. On Sunday he 
preached both morning and evening in Dr. 
Gordon’s pulpit at the Old South Church. 
Monday was a busy day, involving as it did 
two formal addresses, one before the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting and the other at the Congre- 
gational Club. Between them came a some- 
what informal talk at the luncheon hour be- 
fore the Monday Club. On Tuesday evening 
of this week Mr. Horne spoke at the Faith 
Congregational Church in Springfield, and 
from there he went direct to Montreal, where 
he participated in the thrilling scenes con- 
nected with the elections and was enter- 
tained by the Congregationalists of the city. 

Next Monday he is to address the New 
York Federation of Churches, later in the 
week he goes to Philadelphia and on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 30, he sails for home. 

The outstanding event of last week was 
his interview at Beverly with the President, 
which Mr. Horne greatly enjoyed. He came 
away with a high opinion of our chief mag- 
istrate. Several luncheons and informal 
dinners, together with a day at the golf links 
and the filling in of leisure hours with visits 
to the art museum, the library and places of 
historic interest, helped to make up a mem- 
orable week for the London preacher. 


AT PARK STREET 


Not to be outdone in the audiences which 
faced Mr. Horne on his other local engage- 
ments, the Boston Ministers’ Meeting ex- 
erted itself considerably to advertise his ad- 
dress to the members of that body. To pre- 
pare for the expected increase in attendance 
Park Street auditorium was utilized, and 
Dr. Conrad energetically spread the news, 
even taking advantage of announcements to 
the Men and Religion conference last week. 

As a result the old edifice held an unusu- 
ally large and representative audience, com- 
posed not only of Congregational clergymen 
and many of their wives and friends, but 
ministers of other denominations and from 
beyond the city and state, visitors being 
recognized from Michigan, Illinois and else- 
where. Mr. Horne was at his best, now 
startling his audience with abrupt radical- 
isms, then soothing it back to good humor 
by his witty interjections. His talk was 
confined chiefly to the business of the church 
in modern times, his main thesis being that 
it was “not to save a handful of wreckage 


' from the ship of the world, but to save the 


ship with all hands on board if possible.” 
To do this it will have to make a different 
sort of saint than those of the middle ages— 
“who were seldom clean and with any appe- 
tite to speak of!” ‘ 

His ideal, as he believes it must be the 
ideal of the true Christianity in all ‘times, 


- is to see no portion of human affairs exempt 


from Christ’s authority. Therefore the 
minister’s business is ‘‘to serve the com- 
munity and not to try and hold together a 
certain number of pewholders.” Since the 
world is destined to become increasingly 
democratic, a revival of sacerdotalism cannot 
succeed. People want not so much a reason- 
able religion as a truly real one. What the 
churches need today is “a simpler gospel and 
an ampler mission.” 

Mr. Horne’s striking picture of a mid- 
night scene in London and his tribute to the 
Brotherhood movement with which he closed 
made a great impression upon his listeners. 


English Leader’s American Trip 


AT THE OLD SOUTH 


Despite the fact that President Hyde of 
Bowdoin was preaching at Harvard Church 
in Brookline and Rey. Charles R. Brown at 
Central Church, Boston, Mr. Horne’s con- 
gregation at Old South Church last Sunday 
morning was in numbers and quality an in- 


_ dication of the popular desire to hear the 


English preacher. In his prayer he asked 
that God would inspire the decisions of 
Canadian voters in this week’s election, and 
that the differences between France and 
Germany might soon be adjusted and so the 
progress of civilization might not be inter- 
rupted. 


Hffeminacy was the theme of the strong, 


glowing sermon. Taking as his text Paul’s 
declaration that the effeminate shall not in- 
herit the Kingdom, he dwelt upon the perils 
of softness as more fatal to the church than 
the coarser sins. Paul wanted a _ hero 
church. He had no use for professing 
Christians who brought into the church the 
morals and methods of Bohemia. We are 
all in danger of forfeiting our highest in- 
heritance by giving way to soft, seductive 
influences. 

Mr. Horne developed his thesis in two 
directions: First, the effeminate type of 
Christianity makes its exponents less capable 
of holding God’s truth, of proclaiming the 
full gospel of Christ. Second, it prevents 
them from fully serving God’s will. 
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The Wavering Balances in 
Maine 


BY JESSE HILL, D.D. 


The people of Maine are receiving a lesson 
in poise. For almost a week the fate of the 
prohibitory amendment has been hanging in 
the balance. With feverish anxiety their hopes 
have risen only to be dashed again to the 
ground. ‘The confusion was produced by the 
form of the ballot and the closeness of the 
vote. Those who wished to retain the law 
were required to vote “No,” while those who 
did not want the law were to mark the 
“Yes” square. This confused the clerks who 
made the returns. The verified, unofficial 
returns indicate the majority for the reten- 
tion of the Amendment by so close a mar- 
gin that the change of a vote in one-third of 
the towns would have defeated it. Seldom 
in political annals does an individual count 
for more. Twenty-five thousand qualified 
electors did not exercise their, 
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with the greatest apathy toward the law had 
a corresponding negative vote. This is a 
weight of opinion which only short-sighted 
people will ignore. A sheriff who enforces 
a law which goes counter to the expressed 
opinion of the people who put him in office 
will need courage and all the moral support 
of those who believe in that law. The only 
safe principle which will bring credit to our- 
selves is to agree that while the law is on the 
statutes, it must be respected and enforced. 
Meanwhile our opponents have raised the 
ery that Aroostook County with its rural 
population must not make law for the cities 
of Andoscoggin County. History repeats it- 
self in the battle of the cities against the 
country. The government of our American 
cities is their own confession of their unfit- 
ness for autonomy. 

Two definite steps which promise better 
things are needed, one of which rests with 
the citizens of this state. The power of the 
chief executive needs to be strengthened. 
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The meeting of the governors in New Jersey 
last week put its finger on the weak spot in 
the administration of our state laws of 
which Maine is a conspicuous example. The 
sheriff is practically independent of the goy- 
ernor in many states. The only influence 
the governor has with the peace and prose- 
cuting officers of a county, is that of moral 
suasion. Governor Norris of Montana ad- 
voeated the increase of executive authority 
sufficient “to remove negligent or inefficient 
state officers charged with the enforcement 
of criminal or remedial laws,” and then hold- 


ing the governor responsible. Some such | 


proceedure would enable us to get at a 
sheriff who will not fulfill his pre-election 
promises. ‘ 

The other logical step and our only hope 
is an appeal to Congress. The experiment of 
state-wide prohibition will never be fairly 
tried until! the Federal Government gives 
some relief from the present interstate com- 
merce law. The Supreme Court has de- 


suffrage. he 

It was a clean election. The 
weather was favorable. Women 
in public assemblies prayed as 
many hours as men voted. Tel- 
ephones, automobiles, check lists 
and skilled workers looked 
after the interests of each side. 
Within an hour after the close 
of the polls, the streets and 
squares where the newspapers 
were announcing the result were 
thronged with people. The si- | 
lence at the different headquar- | 
ters was painful as the bulletins 
alternated one way or the other, | 


just as the varying fortunes | a 
have done every day since. | . 
Timid temperance people have | 

been frightened. The  faint- 
hearted are ready for compro- 

mise. Hastily written news- 

paper editorials have declared 


the election has settled nothing. 
When the atmosphere clears 
certain things will be evident. 

If, as we believe, ‘‘this ques- “ 
tion of resubmission in the prov- 
idence of God has arisen in 
Maine, that the citizens may 
dedicate themselves afresh to 
the hard, everyday duties of 
good citizenship,” this narrow 
margin is a great victory. A 
majority of 10,000 would be a 
temptation to rest. If law-en- 
forcement is to slump, and nulli- 
fication to be the program of 
our cities, for the next two or 
four years, the result is easily 
foreseen. If, on the other hand, 
the good people who have fought 
so hard can unify their efforts 
and utilize their crystalized con- 
victions so that recreant sher- 
iffs will not lend themselves to 
defeat the will of the people, 
they will rob the enemy of the 
foundation upon which their | 
campaign of literature has been 
based. Eternal vigilance is still | 
the price of liberty. The sanc- 
tity of law has been the founda- 
tion upon which our civilization 
and culture rests. A simple, 
plain law, ignored or defiantly | 
disobeyed by those sworn to en- 
force it, not only means the 
paralysis of freedom, but pre- 
pares the way for the crucifix- 
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ion of any law, on the cross of I 


popular contempt. 


THE CITIES CHIEFLY IN 
OPPOSITION 


The cities voted against the | 
+ law, with one exception. Those 


AL 


remarkable autobiography been offered. 
honest in pathos. 


duced only by one who has breathed it.’ 


Theology. 
been helpful or otherwise. 


more to so many. 


attitude to life, to the Bible, to prayer, 


underlying sincerity which alwa 
pen. 


PRIDDY 


The Autobiography of a Boy Laborer 


Not since “‘ Up from Slavery ’’ and ‘‘ The Making of an American ’’ has such a 
It is intensely human, rich in humor, and 
In a style which suggests Dickens and De Morgan, Al Priddy 
tells of the abuses of child labor, the viciousness of the mill boy gang, the dramatic 
incidents of a great strike, and the tragedy and comedy of mill life, all as seen by 
a lad who has gone **through the mill” literally and figuratively. 

As the author says: ‘‘ While there have been innumerable objective reports 
,concerning the life of the child laborer, the atmosphere of mill life can be repro- 
5 ) Several chapters of this book have already 
been published in “‘ The Outlook,’? where they attracted widespread attention. The 
present work is greatly enlarged. 
About 800 pages. Fully illustrated with drawings by Wladyslaw T. Benda. _ 

Price $1.35 net, postage 15 cents. 


S. PARKES CADMAN 
Pastor Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn 


A series of lectures delivered before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
whose aim is: (1) tostateas comprehensively as possible the salient facts concerning 
each character, and their direct or indirect contribution to Religion, Ethics, and 
(2) To show from the standpoint of Christian teaching wherein they have 
Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A friend’s account of the stranger who ‘was standing and warming himself”? 
by the night fire in the court of a house in Jerusalem — the man whom the maid and 
others kept annoying with questions until he broke down. It isa quaintly human por- 
traiture of the fisherman from Galilee whose very foibles have endeared him all the 
96 pages. Illustrated. Price 60 cents net, postage 7 cents. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


_ Dr. Gladden is well known as a friend of ‘‘ Labor,”’ and one of its best friends, 
since he is not a blind partisan, but a thoughtful observer and a careful student of 
social problems, Whatever the sympathies of the reader, he is assured that fair play 
and frank discussion will be given any subject which the author takes up. 

Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


WILFRED T, GRENFELL 


Superintendent Labrador Medical Mission 


This book is the concluding one of the series by Dr. Grenfell revealing his personal 
[ h i ard now finally to the church, to the treatment 
of which he has given himself unreservedly and with that directness of statement and 
ys mark his speech in public and his work with his 


How he has succeeded in taking the point i i ; 
of the church, this little volume ioe Eee teen dita 


Darwin anp Orner Encrish THINKERS 


Wuar tue Cuurcn Means to Mz 
A Frank Confession and a Friendly 


Price 60 cents net, postage 7 cents. 
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 clared that the states are sovereign in their 


police powers. But Congress still protects 


_ the traffic after it has crossed the state line. 


This is the most serious obstacle in the way 
of effective prohibition. On this issue the 


temperance people of the nation ought to 


unite in the bill to be brought before the 
next Congress. Without this relief our most 


strenuous effort is “‘patching a leaky boat.” 


FEATURES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The incidental features of the campaign 
were full of interest. Christian people who 
had too much faith: in the prayers of most 
of the temperance people of the world for 
success, to anticipate an adverse decision 
were dumbfounded at the report of their de- 
feat. More than one pastor was asked to 
offer a philosophy of prayer with a place 
for such unanswered prayers, before a fav- 
orable decision was received. The marching 
of children—2,500 of them in Portland— 
dressed in white, through the streets on Sun- 
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day afternoon, bearing banners with such 
mottoes as, ‘‘Vote for Us,” ‘Beer or Boys,” 
was to some people desecration of the day, 
to others the most effective argument. The 
success of Christian business and profes- 
sional men in speaking from automobiles re- 
vealed a latent power which would be fruit- 
ful in non-churehgoing communities. 

Once more it is well to remember, from 
governor to humblest citizen, the wisdom of 
guarded utterances in a time of strained 
nerves and tantalizing returns. One clear 
result of the campaign is the unanimity with 
which people, of widely varying opinions as 
to method, agree on the proposition “the 
saloon must go.” When the patriotism of 
temperance people is larger than partisan- 
ship, tireless as the forces of evil, and wise 
enough to move in concerted action, there 
will be no kitchen bar-rooms or saloons. 

No hope so bright but is the beginning of 
its own fulfilment.—R. W. Hmerson, 
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Boston’s Campaign Under 
Way 


Two lone women looked down on the 
auditorium of Park Street Church, Boston, 
on the night of Sept. 14 and saw it nearly 
filled with men from the churches of the 
metropolitan district. Thereby hangs the 
tale which awards to the historic old edifice 
the trophy of still another great movement 
started within its walls—this time a part 
of ‘‘the most colossal religious movement of 
modern times.” 

Mr. John F. Rood, ten years an associate 
editor of Harper’s and long a well-known 
essayist, uttered that sentiment, not in his 
capacity as head of the publicity department 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
but as the mature conviction of a Christian 
man, interested in this great undertaking 
almost against his original prejudices. He 
sees in this great campaign, which is to 
cover America and Canada, regardless of 
reciprocity, a real and gigantic 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


to goodness.”” 


EDWARD PORTER 


JAY T. STOCKING 


stories and verses. 


a form sure to win a child’s heart. 
Bound in cloth, 53 2 8k. 160 pages. 


Graded Series of 8. S. Lessons 


mental and moral character. 


Bound in cloth, 6% x 84. 180 pages. 


HENRY F. COPE 


150 pages. 


IRVING F. WOOD 


be treated to get the best results. 


8 full-page, two-color illustrations. 
Wrapper in gold and color. 


_ FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
| Editor of the Mayflower and the Beginiers’ 


dpD-, 


Hoye me Ob ee Pee EO 


My Four AncHors: Wuar We Know 1n 
THE REALM or RELIGION 

“I have thrown out in my life those four anchors— my faith in goodness, my 
faith in the possibility of men’s accomplishment of goodness, my faith in Jesus Christ 
as the ideal of goodness, and my faith in divine helpfulness in the world to help me 
Price 50 cents net, postage 7 cents. 


ST. JOHN 
Professor in the Hariford School of Religious Pedagogy 


This is a text-book for Parents’ Classes, Mothers’ Clubs, Training Classes for 
Teachers of Young Children, and for Home Study. 

No'less stimulating and suggestive than the author’s widely appreciated ‘‘ Stories 
and Story Telling ’’ is this new series of brief outline lessons designed to deal with 
some of the most important and practical problems that every parent must face. 

Illustrated. Price, cloth, 75 cents; boards, 50 cents net; postage 7 cents. 


Tue Crry rHar Never Was ReacuHep 
And Other Stories for Children 

In this graceful collection of fanciful tales the author has expressed high ideals 

in such:form that they can be easily grasped by the child. The stories have a fine 
imaginative quality and poetic expression. 
Bound in cloth, 5% x 8%. Tilustrated. 

Wrapper in gold and color. 


FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
Editor of the Mayflower and the Beginners’ Graded Series of S. S. Lessons 

The large part which play serves in bringing out every faculty of the growing 
child has been recognized and turned to good account in this delightful collection of 
Healthy rivalry, the spirit of give and take, sympathy with others, 
the development of the imagination and the dramatic gift, all find expression here in 


_ 153 pages. Decorated end leaves. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


C Decorative end leaves. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


Lirrne Anima Srortes 


Hivery child is keenly interested in the life of his animal playmates, and this win- 
some collection of stories is bound to be a valuable agency in the development of 
The tales are full of life and color and the unobtrusive 
lessons tucked away in each will not hurt them at all. 


) 8 full-page, two-color illustrations. 
Wrapper in gold and color. 


b Decorative end leaves. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


EvoiuTion of THE SunDAY ScHoon 


Starting with the genesis of this movement, Mr. Cope traces its growth down 
to the present day in a scholarly and yet practical fashion, presenting the material 
in such form as to make a capital text-book for the adult class, and closing with a 
splendid set of review questions and a list of books helpful for further study. 

, Price 75 cents net, postage 7 cents. 


Aputt Crass Srupy 


This book suggests what can be done in various types of classes with various 
types of subjects, and considers what lines of study are available and how they may 


About 150 pages. 75 cents net, postage ? cents. 
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Curry Nature AND 
Curry Nurrure 


In Pray Lanp 


approach upon the problems of 
capital and labor, divorce, in- 
temperance and the like. 

It was a Congregational pas- 
tor, Rev. H. Grant Person of 
Dliot Chureh, Newton, who out- 
lined to the assembled hundreds 
of men the national movement 
as it has developed from that 
first meeting itn Buffalo two 
years ago. He was followed by 
two laymen who had felt the in- 
spiration of the later conference 
at Silver Bay and tried to pass 


Csi 


it on in their all too brief 
allotted time. 
Sec. E. W. Pierce, head of 


the religious work of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A., explained the 
workings of the local machinery 
through its committee of one hun- 
dred, its advisory body of twenty- 
five prominent men and another 
committee of one hundred boys. 
This last feature, originally sug- 
gested by Boston workers, has 
been adopted by the national ex- 
ecutive and will be utilized all 
over the country. Boston’s terri- 
tory, stretching out toa radius of 
ten miles from the State House, 
has been divided for campaign 
purposes into ten local subdi- 
visions which will work together 
in the matter of mass meetings 
and the like. In addition Bos- 
ton plans, of course, to hold out 
helping hands to the neighbor- 
ing smaller cities in their at- 
tempts to be responsible for 
surrounding towns. 

Mr. A. C. Emery, an Eliot 
Church layman from Newton, 
gave some interesting figures as 
to the present status of local 
organization and response. Of 
428 churches included in the 
district, 119 now have Men and 
Religion committees appointed 
after much effort by the larger 
group. In percentage, Metho- 


dists lead with thirty-six 
churches organized out of a to- 
tal of eighty-three and Congre- 
gationalists come second with 
thirty-eight out of 116. Special 
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emphasis was laid upon the need 
of early and systematic work. 
The attendance of at least 
500 men, representing, as it did, 
only the framework of the meve- 
ment in its chairmen, committee 
members and ministers was con- 
sidered by everybody as a re- 
markable indication of the 
Men and Religion enthusiasm 
in Boston. G. J. A. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Bracu, ArtTHur G., Ypsilanti, Mich., to the 
chair of Biblical history, Olivet College, Oli- 
vet. Declines. 

Dit, ArrHur’C., Northampton, N. Y., to Win- 
ter Park, Fla. Accepts in connection with 
Rollins College. 

Fox, Howarp §., recently in the University of 
Michigan, to be pastor’s assistant, Mt. Ver- 
non, Boston, Mass. Accepts in connection 
with course at Andover Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Harmon, A. B., St. Paul, Minn., to Cable, Wis. 
Accepts. 

Henpprson, ArtHur §., First, Muscatine, Io., 
to First, Topeka, Kan. Accepts. 

HUTCHINS, ALFRED W., Litchfield, O., to Peca- 
tonica and Winnebago, Ill. Accepts. 

Murpay, Jas. 8., De Soto, Mo., to Little Rock, 
Ark. Accepts. 

PARKER, CHAS. L., Joplin, Mo., to Hast Madi- 
son Ave., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 
PerTy, ORVILLE A., First, Aurora, 

Plymouth, New Haven, Ct. 

Roperts, Rost. E., Garvin, Minn., to Waseca. 

Accepts and is at work. 


TUS to: 


SCHOPNFELD, A. H., Spring Green, Wis., to 
Dodgeville. Accepts. 
Resignations 


ADKINS, JAS. B., Oskaloosa, Io. 

Brower, CHAs. DeW., Fifty-Second Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Brown, Frep’K K., Brookfield, Mass. 

BROWNVILLE, JOHN W., West, Gloucester, Mass. 

FLETCHER, Rost., Melvin, Ill. x 

HAuu, THOS., Island Pond, Vt., after a pastor- 
ate of nearly twelve years. 

HumpuHrbys, THOS. A., Taylor, Pa. 

HUTCHINS, ALFRED W., Litchfield, O. 

KNIGHT, ALBERT D. (Zic.), Sandisfield and 
New Boston, Mass. 

LairD, JAS. H., Hinsdale, Mass., after a pas- 
torate of nearly thirty years. 


A HIT 
What She Gained by Trying Again. 


A failure at first makes us esteem final 
success. J 

A family in Minnesota that now enjoys 
Postum would never have known how good 
it is if the mother had been discouraged by 
the failure of her first attempt to prepare it. 
Her son tells the story: 

“We had never used Postum till last 
spring, when Father brought home a package 
one evening just to try it. We had heard 
from our neighbors, and in fact every one 
who used it, how well they liked it. 

“Well, the next morning Mother brewed 
it about five minutes, just as she had been 
in the habit of doing with coffee, without 
paying special attention to the directions 
printed on the package. It looked weak and 
didn’t have a very promising color, but ney- 
ertheless Father raised his cup with an air 
of expectancy. It certainly did give him a 
great surprise, but I’m afraid it wasn’t a 
very pleasant one, for he put down his cup 
with a look of disgust. 

“Mother wasn’t discouraged, though, and 
next morning gave it another trial, letting 
it stand on the stove till beiling began and 
then letting it boil for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and this time we were all so pleased 
with it that we have used it ever since. 

“Father was a confirmed dyspeptic, and a 
cup of coffee was to him like poison. So he 
never drinks it any more, but drinks Postum 
regularly. He isn’t troubled with dyspepsia 
now and is actually growing fat, and I’m 
sure Postum is the cause of it. All the chil- 
dren are allowed to drink it, and they are 
perfect pictures of health.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Lewis, THORNTON A., pastor’s assistant, First, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mounsgry, Ernest B., Gann Valley, 8S. D., to 
take-up work among the Indians of Crow 
Cree Reservation. ; 

Murpxwy, Jas. S., De Soto, Mo. 

Seckprson, Howarp A., Woodbury, 
enter teaching in Ohio. 

Smrru, J. RANDOLPH, First, Binghamton, N. Y., 
to enter business in New Jersey. 


Ct, ‘to 


Personals 


AxLvorD, Henry C., South, S. Weymouth, Mass., 
was honored at the meeting of the Norfolk 
Association, Sept. 19, by a program in con- 
nection wita the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his installation. Other services were held in 
honor of the occasion, one being a fellowship 
gathering on Sept. 2. 

DARLING, MarepLtyuus W., on the return of 
Rey. Judson Titsworth from abroad, resigns 
temporary chaplaincy of National Soldiers’ 
Home, Wisconsin. 

Fortn, Gro. L., Rockland, Mass., was given a 
reception on the occasion of his recent mar- 
riage and presented with $110 in gold. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BisLy Stupy CouRSpS AND SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


UNION MINISTERS’ MBETING, Sept. 25, 10.30 
A.M., Channing Hall. Dr. Samuel A. Bliot 
will preside. This is the last meeting of the 
Summer Series. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, twenty-fourth 
meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-26. 


FourtTH ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF METHOD- 
IsM, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 4-17. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBERICAN 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 13-16. 


BOarp, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MISSION- 
Ary ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIll., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHHRHOOD 
or Sr. ANDREW for the United States and 
Canada, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 


STATE MEETINGS 


North Dakota, Minot, Sept. 26-29. 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. 3-5. 

Minnesota, Alexandria, Oct. 3-5. 
Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Oct. 6-9. 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 16-19. 
California, Northern, Berkeley, Oct. 17-19. 
Oregon, Portland, Oct. 17-19. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


SCAMMORE—BATCHELDER—In Winthrop, 
Mass., Sept. 4, by Rev. George A. Wilder, 
D.D., missionary of the American Board in 
Africa, Arthur T. Scammore and Annie W. 
Batchelder. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HINCKLEY—In Gorham, Me., Sept. 11, Miss 
Susan S. Hinckley, aged 76 yrs. 


WILLIAM A. HALLOCK 


Rev. William Allen Hallock, son of Leavitt 
and Elizabeth P. Hallock, and grandson of 
Rev. Moses Hallock, was born in Plainfield, 
Mass., Aug. 27, 1832, and died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 4, 1911, aged seventy-nine years. 

Mr. Hallock graduated at Amherst College 
in 1855 and from Bast Windsor Hill Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1859. He was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church in Gilead, Ct. 
Being injured in a railroad accident, he re- 
linguished his parish and spent two years in 
recovery. After service in the vicinity of 
Jamestown, N. Y., where he had married, in 
1860, Miss Clara M. Hall, daughter of William 
Hall, Mr. Hallock accepted a call to the church 
in Bloomfield, where he preached for nearly 
twelve fruitful years. 
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A MATTER OF FOOD SENSE 


It is Easy to be Healthy and Happy in 
Summer if One Eats Only Simple 
and Nourishing Foods. 


The abiljty to keep healthy and happy all 
the year is a matter of temperament and 
food knowledge. Many people are happy 
when they are puffing and perspiring. Their 
digestions are in good order, their livers and 
other eliminating organs work normally and 
naturally. They know enough to cut out the 
high-protein, heat-making foods and live on 
simple, nourishing and easily digested foods. 


No summer dietary is complete without 
shredded wheat biscuit, the food that con- 
tains all the body-building nutriment in the 
whole wheat grain and is steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked. Waten with milk or 
cream or with fresh fruits of any kind two 
of these biscuits are a complete and perfect 
meal and will keep the body in fine condi- 
tion for either work or play. 


Shredded Wheat is the best summer food 
because it supplies the most strength-giving, 
easily digested food material in smallest 
bulk. The crispness of the shreds compels 
thorough mastication, hence they are quickly 
permeated by the digestive fluids and are 
assimilated when the stomach rejects all 
ordinary foods. 


Most families have to give the cook a 
“day off’ every week or so during the year. 
The cook’s “day off” generally means an 
“off day” for the entire family in most 
It need not be an “off day,’ how- 
ever, when there is shredded wheat biscuit 
or triscuit in the home. Being ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve it is easy to prepare a 
delicious, nourishing meal with shredded 
wheat and fresh fruits of any kind. For 
wholesomeness and strength-giving materia] 
nothing in the food line can equal this com- 
bination. It will supply all the strength 
needed to keep the stomach sweet and clean 
and the bowels healthy and active. 


Plenty of fresh fruits and green, fresh 
vegetables should be eaten in summer. They 
should largely take the place of meats and 
other heavy foods, but along with these foods 
should go a muscle-making, strength-giving 
food, such as shredded wheat, which really 
supplies more of the protein material than 
meat or eggs and is so much more easily 
digested. Shredded wheat with fresh fruits’ 
and fresh, green vegetables forms the ideal 
food combination for summer, keeping the 
body at top-notch condition without the dis- 
tressing effects of the heavy, heat-making 
foods. 


Many picnics and excursions in summer 
leave a sad sequel in disordered digestion— 
sometimes even ptomaine poisoning. For 
many, indeed, the entire summer is spoiled 
by some foolish indiscretions when it might 
have been a delightful and inspiring memory. 
For outdoor pienics or excursions on land 
or on sea there is nothing so safe and whole- 
some as shredded wheat. It is ready-cooked, 
and being a simple, elemental food is easily - 
and quickly digested, supplying all the nu- 
triment the body needs for work or play. 
The biscuit is eaten with milk or cream or 
as a dry toast with butter. It also makes 
delicious, wholesome combinations with fresh 
fruits. No excursion or journey is complete 
without Triscuit, the shredded whole wheat 
wafer. Triscuit contains the maximum 
amount of nutriment in smallest bulk and 
will keep indefinitely. It is delicious when - 
toasted and eaten with butter, soft cheese or 
marmalades. Enough Triscuit can be taken 
in a fisherman's creel or picnie basket to 
last two or three days, and it will supply 
all the strength needed for a long tramp or 
any outdoor activity which calls for much 
expenditure of strength and energy. 
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Better Clothes 
More Stylish Clothes 
And Money Saved 


You may have the pleasure of 
being better dressed and save money. 
You may have more stylish, better 
fitting, more serviceable clothes— 
if you write for your free copy of 
the ‘ NationaL” Style Book. 

The proof is that over one million 
women buy their apparel from this 
Style Book, finding there greater 
satisfaction in every.kind of apparel 
than they can secure elsewhere. 

Just write for the copy of the 
“NaTIONAL ” Style Book we have 
reserved for you, and see for your- 
self the new styles and money-saving 
it offers. 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book 


is Reserved for You 


We know from 
over 23 years’ 
experience in 
pleasing over a 
half million wo- 
men that we can 
please you. 


We know “Na- 
TIONAL” garments 
will fit you better, 
will be more becom- 
ing and will save you 
money. And, there- 
fore, to ,enable you 
to investigate, we 
have reserved for you 
one “NATIONAL”? 
Style Book and are 
waiting to send it to 
you free—if you 
merely send us your name 
and address. 


It costs you nothing to in- 
vestigate. It means much to 
you. It means that you may 
select all your apparel from 
the largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the whole 
world, that you may have in 
your own home a choice of 
all the new styles and yet 
actually save money on every 
garment you buy. 


To prove this, just write 
for the ‘ NatronaL”’ Style 
Book we have reserved for you 
—see the new styles and judge 
for yourself the saving. 


Your Style Book Shaws 


Waists, 98c. to $10 Petticoats, 98c. to $6.98 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Hats, $2.98 to $15 Misses’ Suits, $10 to $20 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
$15 to $4.0 Made to 


‘Measure 

Each Made-to-Measure suit is actually cut and 
made to order and each is guaranteed to fit perfectly, 
or we willrefund your money. In writing for your 
Style Book, be sure to ask for samples of materials 
for “‘ Natrona”? Tailored Suits and state the colors 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when 
asked for, and they are well worth asking for. 


The ‘* NATIONAL”? Policy 


We prepay postage and express charges 

_ on all our garments to any part of the 
world. You may return at our expense any 
““NATIONAL’’ Garment not satisfactory 
to you, and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


201 West 24th St., New York City 
Bail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches . 


For several years his health has been deli- 
cate, and he made his home in Porto Rico 
with his only daughter, Mrs. Dr. Alfred T. 
Livingstone, who survives him. A_ kindly, 
faithful, sympathetic pastor and friend, he 
aimed to make the world better for his living 
in it, and died in peace, to meet his companion 
and his only son, who had died at Jamestown 
in 1894. 

Mr. Hallock leaves an elder sister, Mrs. 
Fanny Hazeltine, in Jamestown, and a younger 
brother, Rey. Leavitt H. Hallock, pastor in 
Lewiston, Me., who conducted the memorial 
service in Pilgrim Church, Jamestown, which 
Mr. Hallock did much to bring into successful 
vitality. He also did much for the Y. M. C. A. 
in Jamestown, giving a site for their new build- 
ing. 

The interment was in Lakeview Cemetery, 
Jamestown, on Thursday, Sept. 7, 1911, two 
ministers and other friends acting as bearers. 
The floral gifts were beautiful, a large spray 
of seventy-nine roses coverng the casket. BHx- 
changed a cross for his eternal crown. 


In the Congregational Circle 


As a rule, we find it impossible to use 
resolutions passed by local gatherings in the 
columns of The Congregationalist. How- 
ever, in the case of these from the New 
Haven Hast Consociation of Connecticut, an 
exception may be made in view of their sug- 
gestiveness and application to a national 
problem. It is significant to add that more 
than half the ministers of this association 
are pursuing regular courses in Yale. Dur- 
ing the discussion which preceded the pas- 
sage of the resolutions, reference was made 
to the excellent work done by the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College for the rural 
pastor. 


Whereas this Consociation of Congregational 
Churches is steadily seeking to encourage and 
make efficient the work among all its congre- 
gations, half of which are rural, and feeling 
that the great demands of leadership and: the 
training of leaders in these churches especially 
finally fall upon the ministers, and that unless 
they are trained to be students of rural society 
in all its aspects their work cannot be fully 
efficient and successful, and the churches to 
which they minister cannot take their rightful 
places at the head of all rural progress ; and 

Whereas many preachers who are graduates 
of theological colleges have freely testified that 
they do not understand, because they have not 
had presented to them, the rural problem and 
what is known of its solution, and therefore 
have often failed to be real leaders unless after 
serious and costly experimentation and delay 
they have learned for themselves how to build 
up the rural churches and help save the rural 
communities, or have been convinced of the 
hopelessness of the work and have therefore 
avoided it for the more inspirational and en- 
thusiastic church’ and community life of the 
cities ; and 

Whereas we are aware of and appreciate 
very much the efforts of Yale Divinity School 
and all theological schools to “equip men for 
the Christian pastorate’ by giving courses in 
Sociology and Missions, and thus making them 
familiar with the chief problems with which 
they will have to deal as pastors, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the New Haven Hast Conso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at Northford, 
Ct., this 5th day of September, 1911, earnestly 
petitions Yale Divinity School and all theo- 
logical schools, to place more emphasis, in these 
excellent courses of training for social service 
now given, upon the work of equipping preach- 
ers for rural churches by thoroughly acquaint- 
ing them with the most approved programs for 
rural progress in all its phases, whether re- 
ligious, educational, governmental, economic or 
the merely social; upon the training of men 
for expert service as community leaders in the 
country as well as in the city, and by so do- 
ing, to inspire them with the heroism of true 
leadership at the very sources of our national 
life, helping them to know that the presence 
of social specialists in the country would in 
many cases obviate their necessity in the city. 


Bear your own burdens first; after that 
try to help carry those of other people— 
George Washington. 
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“HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 
Macneil Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request, 


The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
ALWAYS OPEN 
‘* Among the Franklin Hills ”’ 
Modern Hotel at Moderate Rates 
The Appointments and Surroundings of this 
hotel make it a most comfortable and attrac- 
tive place for an Autumn or Winter Outing, 


family reunions, house parties and for other 
assemblies. 


COMFORT WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE 
Send for Illustrated Booklet and further particulars 
H. S. STONE, Ass’t Mgr. AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


Biography for Sunday Schools 


The way into life for pupils 12 to 16 is 
not through knowledge but through admi- 
ration and appreciation, Their interest is 
not in truth but in exceptional men. They 
do not care about prophecy, but they ad- 
mire the prophet. The course of study 
must be biography. The method not to 
clarify but to beautify and glorify. Four 
courses now ready. Returnable copies sent 
for examination. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


SOLD ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


FOR GOD AND THE PEOPLE: 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
By PROF. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


The contents of this origi- 
nal book of prayer include 
The Social Meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer for Morning, 
Noon and Night; Prayer and 
Thanksgiving; the Progress 
of Humanity ; and Prayers of 
Wrath. The book is bound in 
decorative clotb, printed in 
- 7] two colors with borders and 
initial letters in red, making 
an unusually fine specimen 
of bookcraft, 


Price $1.00 net 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


» The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL OCOMMUNION SERV. 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
= price list. 

——=_~«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
S'"UNBREAKABLE <3 
POIN T.ED: TOP: STYLE 

(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no €Ipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 


Write. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL. COMMUNION CUP CO, 
TORONTO. = CANADA 
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Men and Religion in Chicago 


In forecasting the movement in Chicago, 
one must walk by faith, not by sight, for 
practically the first presentation of the ideals 
of the movement to the Chicago public will 
be on Rally Sunday, Sept. 24. Judging the 
movement by the faith of the leaders, how- 
ever, there is more in “substance of things 
hoped for” than in any of the evangelistic 
campaigns of recent years. 


Behind the Men and Religion movement, 
even before it has come into the open, is 
restored confidence and renewed unity of 
spirit, because of assurance that the gospel 
to be proclaimed will be full-orbed, both 
individual and social. 


Sulphur Water Baths 


Use warm water and 


At 
Little} Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Cost Excellent for Rheumatism 
All druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


PANCAKES 


muffins, doughnuts, ete., are wholesome and 
delicious, and the fragrant golden brown loaf 
of bread is so satisfying, especially to children. 


This Flour is sold by best grocers 


Write us for Free Booklet of Tested Recipes 
and the Prize Recipe for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


384 volumes have been added to the college library 
during the year, making a total of 6,782. Special gifts 
are acknowledged from Dr. F. N. Peloubet, Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus, Dr. Yousuf, Mr. M. H. Ananikian, Rey. F. F. 
Goodsell, Rev. 8. vk, Trowbridge. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, BPvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


JoHN B. Catvprt, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNDEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 


also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, ‘reasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. 8. Dmrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Wvan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss 1. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMan’s HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SPAMAN’S Frienp Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 woperegational House. Miss M. 8. hm- 
erson, Treas., 805 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


' 
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WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER 


“I do not see how these two ideals—indi- 
vidual salvation and social service—can be 
divorced in the mind of a man who intelli- 
gently reads the New Testament,” said Hon. 
F. W. Parker, chairman of the Chicago com- 
mittee of one hundred. I found him in his 
library a few days ago just after his return 
from summer vacation. I spoke of certain 
appointments made for him by Sec. H. T. 
Williams, the executive officer of the com- 
mittee, and asked him to give a forecast of 
his message to the churches. “I have no 
speech prepared,” he replied, “but I am 
going to say this: the man who accepts 
Christ as personal Saviour must show the 
reality of his Christianity by engaging in 
some form of social service. The church 
which fails to give a man something to do 
for the good of the community is a very 
poor school of discipleship.” 

Mr. Parker, by the way, was a leading 
educator before he became a lawyer, and he 
believes in personal development through 
stimulation of normal activities for the man 
as well as the cbild. 

“Most of the men I know,” he continued, 


‘would be failures in going round talking to 


FRANCIS PARKER 


Charman of the Men and Religion Com- 
mittee in Chicago 


men about saving their souls, even if they 
could be persuaded to do it; but they are 
ready to give themselves to many practical 
lines of service which demand the Christian 
motive and spirit, and if the church does not 
direct them, they will do these things outside 
the churches. 

“The reason many of our best citizens are 
not closely allied with the churches is be- 
cause of the limited conception of Christian 
work which is incorporated in the program 
of many of our churches. The average 
church asks a man for pew rent and an 
offering to missions, and then leaves him to 
find’ his work in some outside agency, or 
more generally allows him to lapse into indo 
lence. To get men into our churches we 
must demonstrate that the churches are the 
best agencies for community service; that 
joining the church means work for the com- 


mon good. When a man does join the 
church, we must insure him a job worth 
while.” 


The spiritual man is one who first of all 
is humanly helpful to his fellowmen. ‘The 
fruit of the Spirit is love,” and love means 
service—and sacrificial service. The church 
is the union of those who love in behalf of 
those who suffer. J. us Os 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMbpRICAN BoarD OF_ COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForricN MISSIONS. Con tional House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, rer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socirry, Fourth Ave. and 
New York, N. Y._ Rey. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W: 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis BE. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all paris occas relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THp AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Socrery. Aids in buil 
sonages. Rev. Charles Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Fast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries ; rs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships. for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen \ states. ‘hirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. IF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.1D.. Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

TnH CONGREGATIONAL SuNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrery, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Bwing, D.D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains -Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
a needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press,.publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson ssa 'p4 and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and uisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its. 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Depa ent, to which, 
however, it. makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. §. S. Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Trp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RBLIBF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. uests annual 


CHURCH BUILDING 
churches and par- 


offerings from churches, speci gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and uests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.: Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, 
B. H. Fancher. 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIBPTY, 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tap MassacHusprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated ts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. _F. EB. 
Pmrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. ; ' 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 0 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. eral Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches z tors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Seo’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


D.D.; Treasurer, fs 
Headquarters, 287 Fourth 


PASTORAL 


Hair Help 


the color in any way. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor has no effect 
whatever upon the color of the 
hair. It cannot possibly change 
But it promptly stops falling hair, 

greatly promotes growth. Ask your doctor first. ' 


and 
ae 


2, 


23. September 1911 : 


The administrative expenses of this de-' 


23 September 1911 


Laymen of the Inner Circle 


Much has been said in recent years con- 
cerning the faithful pastor, the faithful 
women and even the faithful young people. 
A word will not be amiss upon the faithful 
laymen, or, more definitely, that inner circle, 
that small body of laymen in each church 
upon whom the success of the work depends. 

The indifference of men to the church in 
our time is frequently noted. And the fact 
cannot be hoodwinked. The majority of 
men are not interested in the direct work of 
the church. Therefore the fact is more ap- 
parent that, comparatively speaking, a few 
laymen are bearing the burdens of the church 
of our time. It is worthy of note that a 
goodly number of men pay pew rent, are 
always cordial to the pastor and keep up a 
nominal connection with the church. For 
this we need to be grateful. Alpheus Hardy 
said to President Tucker, then a young 
man, “Don’t expect too much of men.” And 
yet one could wish that these good men out- 
side of the church might be willing to accept 
the responsibility of church membership and 
church work. 

Most gladly, in view of existing circum- 
stances, do we recognize the faithfulness and 
great value of this lesser number, this inner 
circle of men, who are not only in the 
church but do the work. They sustain the 
services, look after the finances, welcome 
the new sheep, teach the children, attend the 
conferences, councils, congresses. They 
hear patiently all the complaints on the 
music, the janitor, the young people, the 
pastor, etc. They present the challenge of 
generous subscriptions when a debt is to be 
raised or a deficiency to be covered. Indeed 
they have all the varied problems of the 
church to face with Christian fortitude. 
One marvels that after the busy week in 
the commercial world they are so ready for 
the services and for the problems which con- 
front them on the Lord’s Day. 

And the task becomes a heavier one with 
each new year. For with the added burdens 
of the local church come the new organiza- 
tions and the new movements. It is the 
brotherhood, the apportionment plan, the 
larger demands of the work at large and the 
new adjustment to the incoming foreigner. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


To all this must be mentioned the fact that 
the increase in membership is less, at least 
in quality, than the decrease by deaths and 
removals. And yet we cannot help but note 
with what goodnaturedness and fidelity this 
inner circle of men approach their responsi- 
bility from week to week. 

And it is worth noting that these laymen 
of the inner circle are not only the “rich,” 
as some of our laboring friends intimate. 
There are employers and employés, union 
and non-union men, professional men and 
skilled mechanics. And taken as a whole 
they live together as harmoniously as any 
body of men we know. 

It is to these laymen that Dr. Jefferson 
refers: “The best people in the world, so 
the author thinks, are laymen. The tallest 
and sweetest saints whom it has been his 
privilege to know have been not in the pul- 
pit but in the pew. ‘There is probably no 
subject on which a true minister of Christ 
loves to dwell in his thought as the sacri- 
fices which laymen are making continually 
to advance God’s Kingdom.” These are the 
kind of men who in the old Scotch phrase 
“let the deed shaw,’ and of whom Dr. 
Brainerd used to say, “I whip up the fast 
horses for there are plenty that don’t pull 
a pound.’, These are the laymen of the 
inner circle. May their tribe increase! 

New Haven, Ct. IsAtAn W. SNEATH. 


Soothing Syrup 


The Chicago health department, in its 
weekly bulletin, sends out a warning against 
the use of soothing syrup for children, stat- 
ing that many of them are baby killers, 
that mothers are in danger of making drug 
fiends of them. In many cases the child 
has been put to sleep never to waken again. 
“Sometimes these children look plump and 
healthy, but as a matter of fact their flesh 
is soft and flabby, and they withstand 
attacks of illness very poorly.” 

All this is very suggestive as to the kind 
of sermons we are getting from our pulpits 
and the character of teaching given in our 
Sunday schools. Is it soothing the sinsick 
soul to sleep or is it a medicine that will 
result in spiritual health? A Presbyterian 
elder once said to a minister visiting a va- 
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cant church: ‘We can never get a minister 
to suit us here. Dr. A. spent his whole 
time going about and patting us on the back, 
and no other minister will do that.” 

How many young Christians, as well as 
older, have been put to sleep by soothing 
sermons? Their eyes have been closed to 
the vision of God, to the vision of the world’s 
need and of life’s great daily opportunity. 
Their ears have heard no Macedonian cry. 
Their hands have been inactive and their 
feet slow to walk in the right way and their 
tongue silent. 

The Word of God as good medicine for 
the soul works toward a wholesome activity 
of the whole being. Purified in heart, they 
see God, and human need as well as daily 
opportunity, which should always reveal the 
obligation that goes with it. Their ears hear 
the music of heaven, and the ery of distress, 
and are keen to discern the signs of the 
times. Their hands do with might whatever 
they can. Their feet are swift to do good. 
And he hath put a new song in the mouth 
of saints to praise him, and many shall see 
and rejoice. Such saints of God are able 
to withstand temptation as no others can. 
Milk for babes and meat for men, but sooth- 
ing syrup never. 


Jerseyville, Ill. W. H. JORDAN. 


Children and the Communion 


It should be the policy of the church to 
encourage children not only to attend but to 
receive the communion. This would be in 
keeping with the true view of the relation of 
children to the church, namely, that they 
are within and not without the church. Un- 
fortunately the relation of children to the 
church has never been clearly defined in 
some Protestant bodies, and confusion on 
the subject still lingers, but the view that 
they are within the church and that this is 
their Christian birthright is growing from 
year to year. If they are within the church, 
even though not formal members of it, why 
should the privilege of receiving the com- 
munion be withheld from them? 

Two practical advantages would be gained 
by this policy. First, it would bind the 
children more closely to the church. The 
need of doing this is felt in many quarters, 


Bay State Fresh Air Heater 


iN 


No home is healthfully heated that is not 
properly ventilated 


The only successful and economical method of heating 
and ventilating your dwelling is with a good heater like the 


Bay State Fresh Air Furnace 


Instead of heating the same air over and over as many 
systems do, it fills the house with pure, warm air day and night. 


In planning your new house or in remodeling your present 
home, let us explain in person the advantages of our 


28-30 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Fresh Air System 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, Makers 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


210 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
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and in many ways the church is now seek- 
ing to meet it. That is the aim, in part, of 
the Apportionment Commission in recom- 
mending that a set of envelopes be given to 
each child in the Sunday school, half of the 
contribution to go to the support of the 
church. It is a wise proposal and, like their 
receiving the communion, will help to bind 
children the church. Then, too, it will 
their spiritual life, awaken their 
religious emotions and feed their souls just 
as truly as it does those of adults. Children 
are peculiarly responsive to such a symbolic 
service. 


to 


nourish 


Such a policy meets not only a need of 
the children, but also a desire on the part 
of many of them. During the distribution 
of the bread and the wine deacons often ob- 
serve the wistful look on their faces. One 
communion Sunday a little girl ten or twelve 
years of age sat beside her father, who was 
a leading official in a Methodist Episcopal 
ehurch and a prominent manufacturer of his 
city, and she asked him whether ske could 
not go to the altar with him. This not being 
the custom of his church, he did not have the 
courage to follow the impulse of his heart 
and take her, but he showed at least his real 


ys:pep:lets 


promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ieal. 10c., 50c. Gr $i. 


Educational 
CALIFORNIA 


CALI FORNIA, CLAREMONT. 
Claremont, Cal. 


POMONA COLLEGE treittin: 


Character—Scholarship—Health. 
A college of recognized standing in a climate unsur- 
passed. Ask for Statement B, The Secretary, Pomona 
College. 


THE CLAREMONT INN is a delightful winter 
resort for families or individuals. Address The Manager. 


SCHOLARSHIP. For sae desiring to prepare for 
JU! » Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ poarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 


in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care Zhe Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


BENJAMIN P. SANDS, 1051 Old South Building, will 
loan money on real estate in any desirable location. 


Wants 


Wanted. Child or person to board in country ; one 
wanting aygood home Address F.R., care /'he Uongre- 
gationalist, 38, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a position as housekeeper in a small family 
of male adults. Best of references. Address, House- 
keeper X, care of he Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position as traveling companion fora lady, 
by a young lady for the winter. Salary asmall consider- 
ation. References exchanged. Address ©. E. S., care 
The Oongregationalist, 37, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


A Clergyman, after special study of social and 
labor problems, is at liberty for engagement either as 
pastor or associate pastor over a church largely made up 
of working people. Address Labor Pastor, care 7'he 
Congregationalist, 38, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, some person or society to give chairs, table, 
rugs, ete , for living room, Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, 
Ala.’ Walls need papering. Fifty dollars would make 
room attractive. Two pianos in good condition needed 
for music department. 
Oak Street, Hartford, Ot. 

Ideal Farm for Summer Home. 
10 tillage, balance woodland; heavy growth pine. 
House 7 rooms, pleasantly situated, large fireplaces. 
Barn 25 x 30,3 hen houses, cow, pigs, poultry, brooders, 
ete. Plenty of fruit. Within one hour zone of Boston. 
Three-fourths mile to church, store, electrics, etc. 
R. F.D. Price $3,000; terms reasonable. H.N. 
West Medway, Mass. 


Write Helen ©, Jenkins, 103 | 


60 acres land, | 


Hixon, 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in | 


the fleld of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about * Book Socials,” * Book 
Sundays.” ete. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super. 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga, 
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sympathy with his child by refraining him- 
self from going to the altar. How much 
better it would have been to have taken her! 
Children very frequently ask whether they 
may not take the communion. 

In his great book on Christian Nurture, 
published fifty years ago, Bushnell expressed 
himself on this matter in this way: “There 
should be some arrangement, in which it is 
understood that children, piously disposed, 
though not confirmed or accepted formally 
as members on their own account, either on 
consultation with the pastor or without, may 
come to the Lord’s table for the time, on the 
score of their initial membership in baptism, 
and their hopefully gracious character. In 
this manner some confidence will be shown 
that they are going to claim their place in 
full church relations as soon as they are 
better matured in character and evidences; 
and this kind of confidence will have great 
power with them to encourage and support 
their struggles and help them forward into 
an established Christian life.” 

To the same effect, in his little book on 
The Children, the Church and the Commun- 
ion, Charles Cuthbert Hall writes on the 
Child at the Holy Communion and appeals 
in this way to the children themselves in 
answer to the question, Who may come to 
the communion: “Any one may come to see 
this beautiful service. I wish many of you 
would come, if only to understand better the 
meaning of it all by seting and hearing. 
Come, and place yourself under the influence 
of the communion hour, for it will help you 
as no other hour can help. Any one may 
take the communion who loves Christ, who 
understands what the communion means and 
who is willing to acknowledge the Lord as 
Saviour and Master. Dearest child, will you 
bravely and sweetly acknowledge him? Will 
you do this for your own sake, to make your 
life more free to grow up in his service? 
Will you, above all, do this in remembrance 
of him?” NEWMAN MarrHews. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Names of Students Wanted 


May I say, through your paper, that I 
should be glad to receive from your readers 
the names of students who expect to. enter 
Yale University this fall, and who come from 
Congregational homes. The relations be- 
tween Center Church and the University 
have always been’ most cordial, and it will 
give me pleasure to make the acquaintance 
of the new men, especially those who register 
in the Scientific School or in one of the grad- 
uate schools, and to welcome them to the 
worship and service of this church. 

Oscar BH. MAURER. 

Minister of Center Church, New Haven. 


The Bells Are Dear 


Some one has asked, “Is the church bell 
a thing of the past?’ and suggests that 
readers of the paper express their opinion. 

I have been a reader of the paper from 
the time it was Boston Recorder, and will 


say I should be very sorry to have the 
church bell go. When my son was a little 


boy (now towards middle life with fine little 
ones of his own) we used to say when the 
half-past nine bell rang, Sunday morning, 
“Get ready for chureh, get ready for 
church”; then at ten-thirty, “Come to 
church, come to chureh,” and I think those 
words come to him at times even now. 

It seems to me the church bells are a re- 
minder we cannot afford to lose. It would 
hardly seem like Sunday morning not to 
hear the bells. 


Spencer, Mass. Mrs. W. P. Ropsrys. 


Never give up to despair. To regret a 
wrong is good; to stop to think of it too 
long, and to plunge into remorse, is to lose 
the power of reparation.—Charles Wagner. 
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of order and obedience are formed.%; Civil 
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, resulting in sturdy, *¥ 
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THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Oambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training schoel for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have aecess to courses offered by the- Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
- Cambridge, Mass 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization _ 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD sits ccs cates te a, 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both jo 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations, 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ot. 


NEW YORK, NEw YORE. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY 

Open on Equal Terms to Students of All Christian Bodies. 
Seventy-sixth Year begins September 27, 1911. 
At the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. 
For Catalogue, address the Registrar, 
The REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D.D., 

Broadway at 120th St., New York City. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An open door of opportunity to men and women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexcelled. Self-support 
possible. Bible ehief text-book. Teaching positive, 
practical, constructive. Home-study courses for busy 
pastors. Address E. LYMAN HOOD, President. 


It will serve the interest of all eoncerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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What Next in Maine? 


Temperance Leaders on the Duty of the Heur 


Save the Man 


The result is indecisive and the outlook 
full of perplexity. 

1. One of the ‘next things” is to get to- 
gether for the more faithful enforcement of 
the law as it stands. If sustained, it is 


“up to” its supporters to make good; if re- 
pealed, it is certainly ‘‘up to” all right- 
minded men to secure something better. The 


dissatisfaction of the twenty Maine cities, 
which returned a majority of 12,483 for re- 
peal, cannot longer be ignored safely. It is 
high time, in any event, for the quickened 
civie conscience to get to work. 

2. The other “next thing” for the tem- 
perance people of Maine is to do some real 
temperance work. A grave indictment of 
this prohibition generation is that it has 
absorbed or diverted pretty much all the 
moral earnestness of temperance work along 
any other lines. Were half the energy which 
went into this campaign wisely directed for 
temperance with educational, social and reli- 
gious forees, Maine would be a_ vastly 
cleaner, soberer state today. 

A branch Y. M. C. A. mission for woods- 
men in the heart of our boarding house dis- 
trict welcomes men, some always under the 
influence of liquor, every night of the week. 
The hands raised for prayer are a pathetic 
appeal for help. Here and there a man is 
permanently reclaimed, and a group of twice- 
born men gathered in His'Name. It is the 
most significant religious service in our city. 
But it is all too inadequate. Fancy the Mas- 
ter’s indignation, looking upon our zeal in a 
political ‘Yes’ or “No” campaign, while 
sodden men and drunken boys go reeling on 
our streets. Brothers, the human is the 
sacred ; it is the man, not the “amendment,” 
that needs saving. 


Bangor. CHARLES H. CUTLER. 


Just Begun 


“Ts the service over?’ was asked of one 
of the congregation filing out of the church. 
“No, it has just begun,” was the reply. 

Political parties, churches and ministers 
are divided on the question of prohibition. 
Yet—whereas Maine stood practically alone 
on the question sixty years ago—there is now 
an increasing brotherhood throughout the 
country and the world. 

Appreciation of blessings is often lacking 
until lost. This has been our danger and 
we; of prohibition faith, have failed to wisely 
guard and continuously aim to direct public 
opinion and to replenish the stores from the 
young. 

Some of us voters (and it looks at the mo- 
ment as if we were a majority in the state) 
have seen, as the logical result of a repeal, 
the saloon somewhere within the borders of 
the state having equal rights along with the 
grocery, the dry goods, the hardware and 
other stores in the business of our cities and 
before the courts. It is against this that we 
have voted. 

What next? 

Intensive cultivation. There must be a 
perennial planting of ideas with a careful 
observation of the growth, supplemented by 
discreet cultivation. There ought to be a 
scientific temperance laboratory (in essence) 
with cold-blooded, trained investigators who 
should study into the scientific, the legal and 
political, the practical and religious aspects 
of the question and issue bulletins of a char- 
acter equal to the best of our government 
bulletins. 

A man remarked, “My home is never going 


INDIGESTION, all its accompanying discomforts, 
quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coated 
tablets, 10c. 


to be just the same after this election.” <A 
new interest was awakened there, and hence- 
forth his wife would share with him in his 
interest and study of civic questions. 

We need an awakening to civic pride and 
to a keener sense of civic responsibility. 

Has it begun? We hope so. 

Brewer. WARREN Morsi 


Enforce the Law 


Enforce the liquor law, which Sheriff Pear- 
son proved practical and beneficial in our 
largest city. No person sells liquor for 
pleasure, malice or any reason except profit. 
The saloon has been defined as ‘a place 
where men go to get a cent’s worth of 
whisky and a dollar’s worth of degradation 
for a dime.” The head of this 1,000 per 
cent. proposition in Maine is rarely impris- 
oned in some counties, and in none are his 
average, aggregate, annual fines so much as 
the minimum license fee of Massachusetts. 
Our officials are throwing grass instead of 
rocks at the liquor sellers, but prating about 
their persistency. My experience in about 
700 prosecutions is that the perplexing prob- 
lem of law-enforcement is not how to deal 
with the criminal, but with the official who 
is protecting him. If the liquor law of 
Maine is enforced, I believe it will be re- 
tained permanently; but if nullification con- 
tinues, it will yield to the natural law of 
atrophy, whereby unused organs are grad- 
ually lost. 


Waterville. Henry N. PRINGLE. 


Keep Up the Fight 


My answer to your question is: Keep up 
the fight for prohibition along the same lines 
as heretofore, together with active efforts to 
strengthen the cause of total abstinence by 
local temperance societies or otherwise. 

Thomaston. A. N. LINScorTT. 


Make Awakening Permanent 


With the uncertainty of the result at this 
writing it is difficult to decide what oppor- 
tunity the temperance people of Maine are 
to haye in the immediate future. One thing 
is certainly incumbent upon them, and that 
is, as far as possible to see that the present 
awakening shall be preserved and made per- 
manent along moral as well as legal lines. 

Old Town. BH. M. Cousins. 


Guard the Count 


What is the next thing the temperance 
people in Maine ought to do? ‘To look out 
and see that we are not counted out. 

Portland. JAMES R. Lipsey. 
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Third Floor 


* DOUBLE 


ASTIKOPS 
[sHaring 


Speciai Announcement 
Fall Demonstration of 


NEW NEMO 
CORSET SPECIALTIES 


By Mrs. Francis L. Newman 
Chief Nemo Demonstrator and Fitter 
Who will be pleased to show and explain to you 
the many advantageous points of THE CELE- 
BRATED NEMO SELF-REDUCING CORSETS 
for stout women. Prices, $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00. And NEMO LASTIKOPS CORSETS for 
medium and slender figures. $3.00 and $5.00. 


GILCHRIST (a 


Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
NORTH 


4sv3 


HinOS 

Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and batb 
for $4.00 per day and up 

Dining Room and Care First-Class Euro 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doora 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 
Uptown eet : 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 


With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator and in all Fiduciary Capacities 
on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES. 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 120 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Publishea September 2oth. 


THROUGH THE MILL 


Ihe Autobiography of a Boy Laborer 


An extraordi- 
nary human doc- 
ument. Not 
since “ Up from 
Slavery” and 
“ The Making of 
an American” 
has such a re- 
markable auto- 
biography been 
offered. It is in- 
tensely human, 
rich in humor, 
and honest in 
pathos. It pos- 
sesses in large 
measure the 
manner and at- 
traction of fic- 
tion while it is 
also absolutely 
true. It is the 
autobiography 
Of UAT Priddy, 
who began work 
io a mill sas) a 
child. In a style 
which suggests 
the methods of 
Dickens and De 
Morgan, he tells 
of the abuses of 
child labor, the 
viciousness of 
the mill boy 
gang, the dra- 
matic incidents 
of a great strike, 
and the tragedy 
and comedy of 
mill life, all as 
seen by a lad 
who has gone 


By AL PRIDDY 


Mob scene from “ Through the Mill,” by Al Priddy. 


Over 300 pages. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Fully tllustrated with drawings by WWLApystaw T. Benpa. 


Price, $1.35 net; postage, 15 cents. 


“through the 
mill” literally 
and figuratively. 
The story takes 
Al through va- 
ried adventures 
and ends with 
his successful 
struggle to ob- 
tain| a prepara- 
tion for school 
and professional 
life. As the au- 
thorsays:“While 
there have been 
innumerable ob- 
jective reports 
concerning the 
life of the child 
laborer, the at- 
mosphere of mill 
life can be repro- 
duced only by 
one who has 
breathed it.” 
Several chapters 
of this book have 
already been 
published in The 
Outlook, where 
they attracted 
widespread _at- 
tention. The 
present work is 
greatly enlarged 
and contains ad- 
ditional chapters 
and many inci- 
dents and stories 
which did not 
appear in the 
serial publica- 
tion. 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


PUBLISHED BY 


Che Pilgrim Press 


120 SO. WABASH AVE , CHICAGO 
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Just the Book for the Young Man or Woman Going to College 


THE CAP AND GOWN 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
Price ‘$1.00 net, postage 10 cents 


Flowers fade, other gifts are lost or forgotten, but the message of an inspiring book lives on. 


PARENTS, when their children are graduating from High Schools or preparatory institutions, desire to give 
them the best gift within their means. 


TEACHERS wish to leave with their pupils some bit of wise counsel, or words of stimulus and inspiration. 


FRIENDS want to send some token which shall be appropriate and of lasting worth. 


This book of Mr. Brown’s will prove just the thing for which they are looking. No matter what other presents 
the happy graduate may receive, the list will be incomplete without this friendly little volume made up chiefly of 
addresses given in colleges and universities reaching from Yale and Cornell in the East to the University of 
California and Stanford in the West. 


Any one in college, planning to go there, or uncertain whether or not to go, should read this book. It is a 
What “The genuine loss to miss it. The talks on “ Zhe Hirst Inning,” “ Athletics,” “ The Fraternity Question,” 
Cap and and “ The Religion of a College Man,’’ will appeal particularly to the under-graduate or sub-fresh- 
Gown’”’ is man, while the chapters on “ The Choice of a Life-Work,” ~‘ Moral Ventures,” “ The Law of Re- 
turns,” “ The Highest Form of Reward,” “ The Use of the Incomplete,” “ lighting the Stars,” “ The Power of Vision” 
and “ The War Against War,” will come home not only to him, but to those students in the larger “ University 
of Experience”? where the college colors are “black and blue.” The author has a splendid comprehension of the 
point of view of youth and that breadth of sympathy which takes in the interests of the whole wide world. 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT IT 


It makes mighty interesting reading—those press notices of this book that have come into our office. “The 
Cap and Gown” evidently gripped the reviewer and his comments are in no wise perfunctory. Almost every one 
speaks of the virility and practical value of the book, and other points brought out are: 

Bugle notes on these matters that are sure to appeal to 
the best in young men, F 


As Dr. Brown is one of the strongest and pithiest writers 
of the day, his book may be warmly commended. 


Up-to-date, sound and bright. 

Virile and original sermons. 

Put it into the hands of your sons. 

He writes with good sense and a certain appealing com- 


radeship of spirit. 

Most helpful in the hands of the young man or woman 
entering college. i 

Dr. Brown has had a wide experience in speaking to 
college men. 

A capital book to put into the hands of the college 
student. 

In a bright and witty way he discusses the problems of 
the college man, 

Its frank and sympathetic spirit and helpful spirit of 
brotherhood are refreshing. 

It is written in a pungent style and carries conviction 
to the heart of the reader. 


A series of addresses that grip the heart and search deep 
into the questions of the young man’s religious and personal 
responsibilities. 

What he says is worth hearing and what he commends 
is worth doing. . 

Fathers whose sons are about to enter college would go 
far to find a better book to place in the hands of their boys. 

Dr. Brown knows college life and college boys and his 
fresh, crisp, bright talks on fraternities, athletics and other 
PaaS of college life will not fail to interest and guide and 

elp. 

We are impressed by the soundness of his advice, the ~ 
well-balanced judgments he has formed, the straightforward 
quality of his style and the occasional passion of his message. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH. 


By CHARLES RryNoLps Brown. The secret of perfect 


health, according to the author, lies in bringing all one’s powers into harmony with the will of God. Unique 


Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


THE STRANGE WAYS OF GOD. By Cuarzzs Reynotps Brown. This study in the book of Job 


brings great help to the perplexed and discouraged. 


74 pages, price 75 cents net. 


THE MAIN POINTS: A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown. 


Entirely revised and rewritten by the author. 
Christian faith, 75 cents net. 


Ready shortly. 


A clear, concise and candid statement of our 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. 


$1.25 net. 
Faith and Health. $1.00 net. 


The Young Man’s Affairs. $1.00 net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Gordon School, Boston, Massachusetts 


This well-known school, now under the care of The Newton Theological Institution, offers to Christian 
young men and women, free of charge, a two years’ training for Christian work. An able faculty; eleven 


professors. Fall term opens Oct,11. Address 


Rev. N. R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TMUEKOLOGIOAL 


Chester, Pa. 
is Wetrain from the ground up, endeavor. 
ing to secure the highest order of effic 


Courses 
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And Arts 
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Study 

The military 
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efficiency. ATT. President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ber onmionds teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHOLARSHIP, Vassar’ Welesiey, Mount Holyoke, | 


Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University, a Scholarship is 
offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in New 
England. The Scholarship carries with it a Scholarship 
in the college of the girl’s choice. Write for particulars. 
Address College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Boston. 


Hahnemann Hospital 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


as 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
I place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
Fito the Educational 
Bepariment of 


The Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


| Among them you will find just 


the one you need. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An open door of opportunity to men and women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexcelled. Self-support 
possible. Bible chief text-book. Teaching positive, 
practical, constructive. Home-study courses for busy 
pastors. Address E. LYMAN HOOD, President. 


NEw Yorxk, NEw YORE. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Open on Equal Terms to Students of All Christian Bodies. 
Seventy-sixth Year begins September 27, 1911. 
At the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. 
For Catalogue, address the Registrar, 
The REY. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D.D., 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


offers varied courses for college men; 
trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 
gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 
maintains close relationships with our 
churches of the Middle West. 

O. S. Davis, President 


20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Oambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLToN, Cor. Sec’y. 


CoNNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fetlowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations, 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CoNNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
NORTH 


isv3 


#ANnosS 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 


use of blic shower baths. * : . 
: ahah nee 76! MOUA” tee in ew Through its story-form runs a singularly clear and complete statement of 
; ENGLAND. idealism, showing it as a workable basis of daily life. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped de! its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Pla 

Long biaeenia Telephone in Hyery Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
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Among New Macmillan Books | 


BOAS—The Mind of Primitive Man. By Prof. FRANZ BOAS, 
of Columbia University. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, $1.64 


A critical review of the results of research and of their application to modern 
questions; essential to any understanding of the evolutionist point of view. 


COURTNEY—The Conquest of Nerves. 
By J. W. COURTNEY, M. D. Cloth, $1.25 net, by mail, $7.32 


A practical winning manual of that self-help which is the essence of all mental 
healing; the only element which gives it force. 


FORBES— Puppets: A Work-a-day Philosophy. 
By GEORGE FORBES. Cloth, r2mo, $1.20 net, by mail, $7.30 


GOODNOW-— Social Reform and the Constitution. 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW. Cloth, $1.35 net, by mail, $1.44 


An acute and powerful study of the relations of public law to social and 
political reform. 


HYDE—The Five Great Philosophies of Life. 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President Bowdoin College. 


SEND FOR BOOKLDT. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, by mail, $71.62 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. brs > Ch aneree 


Extremely interesting and equally valuable. 


CLARK and WYATT—Making Both Ends Meet. 
By SUE AINSLIE CLARK and EDITH WYATT. 

Cloth, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.60 
A Study of the Income and Outlay of New York Working Girls. 


published = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — “£6,Figin Ave 


The Way of Prayer 


By JOHN EDGAR MCFADYEN 


“A little book for the quiet hour, to stimulate to the life | 
of prayer. . Printed in a neat and attractive form, it is | 
a pleasing and i inexpensive gift that will be really helpful | 
to the reader.” — The Christian Intelligencer. 


50 Cents Net | 
| 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The fiscal year of the American Missionary Association closes September 30, 
1911. It is an important and serious period in the great work of this Association. 
The attention of those interested in the progress of Christian patriotism in our own 
land as carried on through this Association is called to the following important facts: 

The Apportionment Plan substantially pledges to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation $250,000 from the churches for the maintenance of its work. Despite the 
earnest efforts of the Apportionment Commission created at the National Council for 
the purpose of securing this amount from the churches, their hopes and anticipations 
have not been realized. 

The Executive Committee and Officers have cordially co-operated with the 
Apportionment Commission to assist the churches in their efforts to realize their 
apportionment. There is danger of serious deficit unless during the closing days of 
September large increase in contributions reach the treasury. 

We appeal to churches that have taken their collections and not sent them in, 
to remit promptly. 

We appeal to the churches the collections from which have not reached the 
apportionment. Can you not send a supplementary gift to the A. M. A. at once to 
meet your full apportionment as determined by your state committee? 

We appeal to individuals, asking for such special gifts to meet the need of this 
closing month, so that the apportionment shall be realized and the debt be avoided. 
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The Men Christ Wants 


(A Message from Dr. Grenfell for the Men and Religion Campaign) 


HAT is the demand Christ makes on men’s lives? Surely it is to 
follow him. To me that is what believing in Christ means. I am 

\ , ) writing from below decks of this vessel. Overhead a pilot is steer- 

ing my ship. This is believing in that pilot, because the course 

happens to be lying just now among dangerous rocks on an uncharted 

coast, and the vessel is a large and new one and I would not lose 
her for worlds. But if I go on deck and take the helm myself my “profession of 
faith’ would be worth nothing. 

Conventional religion says that Christ’s message is, “Follow the teachings 
of other men who know better than any one else.”’ They may know Flebrew and 
Greek and theology better, but the monitor God puts in an honest man’s own heart 
is a far better interpreter, because Christ asks us for a translation into deeds, not 
words. Christ says no man is a Christian who has not his spirit. Christ never 
asked for submission to a cut and dried creed, or sought admiration or adoration. 
He asked for the brand of faith that stands for following him, which kind of 
faith is simply a synonym for salvation. 

The sole and only real reason why certain earnest men do not acknowledge 
they are Christ followers, i. e., Christians, is because they don’t want to be linked 
up with the samples of manhood parading a title they have pirated, or which men 
have prostituted by conferring it on any one who signs his name to their shibboleth. 
Neither vox Dei nor vox populi concede it to any but those who walk humbly, love 
mercy, and do justly. 

Some men hold back because they are afraid they will not be able to live up 
to it. Have no fear on that score. Ihe man after God’s heart is David, who 
tries and fails—not the man without the vision. Have no fear, the world still con- 
cedes the title of true Christian to Peter, not because he didn’t fail, but because he 
was dead in earnest. A fall is no disqualification in God’s sight if there’s a word 
of truth in the Bible; the disqualification is unwillingness to put our shoulder to the 
wheel, to bend our backs to the burden that Christ came to lift in fellowship with 
us—yoked together. 

Some men hang back because the real thing will cost too much. That is the 
most sound reason which I ever hear. Cowards and men who look for the joy of 
life in what they can have for themselves instead of what they can do for others 
with what they have ought to hang back. Christ was brave. Christ was unselfish. 
But I have seen a timid, shrinking girl come to the operation table that meant life 
or death to her with a joy on her face like that of Sir Galahad in the picture because 
she was a Christ follower and had caught his spirit—his because of its infinite power 
to transform and make new men out of old. | 

I am urging on this Labrador Coast all men everywhere who want to solve the 
riddle of life’s purpose to claim the title of Christ followers. Follow him and you 
shall know. Follow him and fom shall have the light of life. Only the follower 
can know the truth. 

Christ wants recruits, my brothers. He wants men to confess him before men. 
Examine the reasons that are holding you back from in your own life and heart, 
acknowledging his claim and answering his call. ‘But he wants only men who will 


‘follow. Lifer? | 
Auxiliary Schooner Cluett, off Labrador, SephE 2. Af e32 Fea foe 
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Record of the Week — 


Ending Monday, September 25 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President’s Trip 

President Taft proceeds on speechmaking trip through New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri to Kansas. He defends the 
arbitration treaties, scientific tariff revision downward, his tariff 
and stat@hood vetoes and the trust decisions of the Supreme Court. 
He proposes easier methods of impeachment for bad judges while 
opposing recall. 


Evidence that Mine Blew Up the Maine 


Work on raising the battleship Maine reveals upheaval of 
double bottom of the vessel, indicating that large mine exploded 
under it, practically breaking it in two. 


Shoe Machinery Heads Indicted 

Chief officials of United Shoe Machinery Company are placed 
under criminal indictment for alleged violations of Sherman anti- 
trust law by United States Grand Jury at Boston. The respondents 
are Sidney W. Winslow, president; George W. Brown, treasurer 
and manager; Edward P. Hurd, assistant treasurer; James J. 
Storrow, William Barbour and Elmer P. Howe, directors. 


Narrow Margin in Maine 

Vote on constitutional prohibition in Maine canvassed by Goy- 
ernor Plaisted and his council. Apparent majority of twenty-six 
for repeal is subject to further revision later. 


New Maine Senator 

Obadiah Gardner of Rockland, Democratic state assessor and 
farmer, is appointed by Governor Plaisted of Maine to succeed 
the late William P. Frye as United States Senator. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Canadians Defeat Reciprocity 

The Canadian election results in the defeat of Reciprocity by 
the election to Parliament of a Conservative majority of forty- 
eight, headed by Richard L. Borden, who will succeed Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Liberal, as premier. 


Italy Moves on Tripoli 
Italy sends military and naval forces to establish claimed pro- 
tectorate over Tripoli. Turkey rushes forces to the defense. 


Irish Railway Strike 
Strike of railway men in Ireland in spreading throughout the 
country. More pay and recognition of the union are demanded. 


Uprising in Spain ; 

Revolutionary movement in Spain is precipitated by general 
strike order. Martial law is declared throughout the country. 
Attempted strike is apparently a failure. 


Death Roll 

Sir Robert Hart, organized Chinese customs service in which 
he was engaged fifty years; director-general, 1901-1908.—Peter A. 
Stolypin, premier of Russia since 1906; fatally shot by Dmitry 
Bogroff, a Social Revolutionist in theater at Kief. Dr. James 
Curtis Hepburn, early Presbyterian medical missionary to Japan. 
He compiled Japanese English dictionary and translated the Bible 
into Japanese——Ahmed Arabi Pasha, leader of unsuccessful 
Dgyptian revolt against England in 1882. Charles Battell 
Loomis, humorist, author and lecturer. Gen. Samuel. C. Law- 
rence, soldier, financier and philanthropist. 


Comment on Current Events 


A Good Start r 

Enthusiastic rallies last week in New York, Hartford, Chi- 
cago and other cities, followed by a general observance through- 
out the country of Rally Sunday, have put the Men and Re 
ligion Movement in definite ways before the public, unified the 
working forces and successfully inaugurated a campaign whose 
effects upon the churches of the United States and Canada 
during the next eight months ought to prove noteworthy and 
enduring. In many a pulpit this nation-wide undertaking 
either suggested the theme for the sermon or was alluded to 
sympathetically. The public prayers of the day also bore un- 
mistakable evidence that this effort to increase masculine 
interest in spiritual things finds response in the hearts of pas- 
tors and lay workers. In a large number of cities also, that 
have been districted with a campaign in view later in the 
season, quiet, earnest conferences were held at which leaders 
and committee men from local churches came to a closer under- 
standing with one another, and joined hands in a common 
task. The mass meeting side of the movement is wisely being 
kept in the background for the present. The important thing 
now is to secure the active participation of leaders in all the 
co-operating churches, to keep them informed “of the progress 
of the campaign and to outline plans and methods so carefully 
that the movement shall not fail of its largest fruition. So 
far as the spirit of expectancy, confidence and enthusiasm is 
concerned, the hour seems to have struck for this advance. 
May God now guide every detail and give the increase. 


ad 


The American Board’s Record Year 

When members and friends of the American Board assem- 
ble at Milwaukee for the annual meeting week after next they 
will have unprecedented cause for rejoicing. During the year 
just closed the longed for goal of a million dollars in annual 
receipts for current work has been more than passed. During 
the first year of its first century less than one thousand dollars 
were received in donations; during the first year of its second 
century—the one just closed—the contributions were $1,032,000. 
It is strong testimony to the sincerity and vital character of 
present-day Christianity and of the widening vision that the 
results show an increase in gifts from churches, individuals, 
Sunday schools and Christian Endeavor Societies of $41,000 
for the regular budget, while gifts to the Woman's Boards in- 
creased over $28,000 and gifts for special designated objects 
about $13,000. This gratifying outcome has been attained 
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without the special “centennial” and “Haystack” appeals of 
other years, and equally gratifying is the fact that a notable 
number of small gifts were received during the weeks just 
previous to the close of the year. This is an evidence of the 


hold which the work of the Board has upon the rank and file 
of our churches. Undoubtedly, too, the Apportionment Plan 
has contributed to the final outcome. Only three other foreign { 
missionary societies in this country, those which the Methodist, : 
Baptist and Presbyterians operate, raise more than a million j 


dollars annually for their work, and each has a much larger 
normal constituency than has the American Board. In Great 
Britain only one society, the Church Missionary, the agent of 
the Established. Church, has an annual income of a million 
dollars. bs 
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The President’s Trip and Speeches 


President Taft. has passed through the first week of his. 
long Western trip. A Taft trip lacks the spectacular features 
and wild excitement of a Roosevelt trip of the old days, but 
it is not lacking in picturesque and popular features. The 
Taft smile is omnipresent. The Taft candor and uncompro- 
mising support of what the President believes to be right is 
characteristic of his speeches. Great crowds have turned out 
to hear him and the heartiness of their welcomes has shown 
that they like the man Taft, whatever they may think of his. : 
political policies. From Beverly the route was to Syracuse, 
N. Y., where a speech was made at the state fair. Then the | 
President made a four days’ swing up through Michigan, de 
livering his principal speeches at Marquette, Grand Rapids 
and Detroit. Then, after a day of speeches at Peoria, Tll., he 
went on to St. Louis. The President’s speeches have been 
devoted to a frank discussion of the tariff, arguing in behalf ; 
of downward revision based upon facts as determined by tariff 
experts, defense of his tariff and statehood vetoes, a strong — 
argument in behalf of the arbitration treaties and a discus- 
sion of the trust issue. In the latter the President heartily 
approved the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco cases. In a heart-to-heart talk with 
political leaders at Peoria he characterized himself as one of 
the “middle of the road” people who believe they are the real _ 
progressives, and said he was not allied with the extremists, 
either conservatives or progressives, so-called. He also ad- 
mitted that he was a poor politician, that he had nis 
takes, but that he had tried to do what he thought 
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Philadelphia Bosses in Combat 
Philadelphia is in the midst of the bitterest political fight 
in its history. It is the first time in sixteen years that the 
Republican organization of the city has been a house divided 
against itself. During all that time, through storm and sun- 
shine, it has determined the political fortunes of the Quaker 
City, usually defying all assaults upon its stronghold. In 
1905 a reform wave deprived ‘the organization of its usual 
power for a brief period. Then and in other conflicts it has 
been the independents fighting against the organization. But 
now the thieves have fallen out with and are exposing one 
another. The battle is for the control of the organization. 
William S. Vare, city recorder of deeds, is one of the candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for mayor. He is a 
brother and silent partner of Hdwin S. Vare, one of the con- 
tractors who have become wealthy through municipal con- 
tracts. The Vare brothers and James P. McNichol, also a 
municipal contractor, have been the political bosses of the city 
since 1907, when John BE. Reyburn was elected mayor. Mc- 
Nichol has been and is now chief boss. The state boss, Senator 
Penrose, has worked with and through these three. They 
united to take Reyburn out of Congress and make him mayor, 
and he has served them in that office. His entire administra- 
tion has been marked by contract frauds. Vice has flourished 
under a police system of tribute. Debts have piled up and 
will seriously burden the city for years to come. William 8. 
Vare became fired with ambition to become mayor; but Pen- 
rose realized that even Philadelphia would not be likely to 
elect So conspicuous an exponent of corruption in politics. He 
tried to dissuade Vare from running, but Vare, confident of 
his power over a large part of the city, stood his ground. 
Mayor Reyburn cast his influence in support of Vare and the 
5,000 office holders under him, including the police, were given 
orders to work for him. In the closing days of the campaign 
preceding the primary the mayor changed his methods, and 
issued an order commanding , neutrality. An investigating 
committee of the state senate and a tax payers’ committee 
have brought out much evidence of fraud in the midst of the 
turmoil and quarrel of the bosses. Penrose has put forward 
George H. Barle, Jr., an able and respectable banker, for 
mayor. The split gives promise of the possible election of a 
reformer in November, whoever may be nominated on Sept. 30. 
The reformers just now are divided over D. Clarence Gibboney 
and Rudolph Blankenburg, both of whom want to be mayor. 
But some measure of reform seems now to be assured for 
corrupt and erstwhile contented Philadelphia. 
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The Fight in Maine 

Maine finds itself in a very unsatisfactory situation at the 
present stage of the prohibition fight. The battle of election 
day was practically a draw. The latest word is from the first 
sitting of the governor and his council after a canvass of the 
ballots cast. On the face of the returns the governor an- 
' nounces the repeal of constitutional prohibition by a majority 
of twenty-six votes—60,487 to 60,461. But there is to be 
another sitting of the executive and his council for the cor- 
rection of returns in a few days. Undoubtedly changes will 
be made in the figures then. The prohibition leaders are con- 
fident that those changes will swing the balance in their favor. 
We hope that such will be the result. But in any event the 
temperance people of Maine cannot avoid responsibility for 
greater vigilance and greater activity in behalf of their right- 
~eous cause than they have exercised in recent years. Maine 
will continue to be a battleground. The liquor interests, by 
fair means and foul, early and late, will be found busy defy- 
ing the prohibitory law, attempting to make it a farce and to 
turn public sentiment against it. If the people know the facts 
and have the truth continually and forcefully presented to 
them, public sentiment, especially the sentiment of the younger 
- generation, will be rightly educated and, it would seem, might 
be depended upon to believe in prohibition and compel its en- 
forcement. BHternal vigilance is the price of prohibition. 
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The Coatesville Lynching 
Coatesville, Pa., infamous for its lynching, has now heard 
what a grand jury of sober citizens thinks of its mob-madness. 
{he leader of the crowd is indicted for murder in the first 
_ degree—that is, for deliberate, premeditated murder. The 
- burning to death of the negro was certainly nothing less than 
this. The one policeman present, who did nothing to hinder 


_way of the discovery of the truth.” 
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the lynching, is indicted for involuntary manslaughter, and 


so is the chief of police, who is charged with previous knowl- 
edge of the purpose of the mob. The Burgess of the town is 
gravely censured and eight.men and boys are indicted for com- 
plicity. The grand jury asserts that it has been hindered at 
every point of its investigation by “a conspiracy of silence, 
evasive answers and every obstacle that could be placed in the 
Obviously Coatesville is 
not yet a wholesome place for a law-abiding man to have his 
residence. Perhaps, even in its apparently unrepentent mood, 
it may feel the sting of what the Philadelphia Ledger says of 
it: “If at any time there is a slackening of interest on the 
part of the public or any hesitation as to the duty of the 
authorities, the recital of the murder and of the collateral 
facts which are incorporated in the Grand Jury’s present- 


. ment should be printed and circulated as a tract. The truth— 


the cold planning, the deliberate preparation, the complete 
knowledge which the entire community seems to have had of 
the crime long before the tragedy was enacted, the utter failure 
of one voice from any human being to raise a protest—the 
sober truth is more horrible than any civilized being could 
have imagined of Pennsylvanians in the twentieth century.” 
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Marriage and Ministers 

Before the case of the Providence minister who married: 
Colonel Astor and Miss Force passes out of the public mind, 
it may be well to call attention to the well-nigh universal con- 
demnation of that act on the part of Congregational ministerial 
bodies in different parts of the country, to which may be added 
a loud chorus of individual dissent. Moderator Boynton hardly 
stated the situation too strongly when he said to a New York 
reporter that American Congregationalism as a whole repudi- 
ates the act, which accords neither with historical Congrega- 
tional principle nor with present-day practice. We allude to this 
unpleasant matter once more because we wish to have other 
denominations and the world at large thoroughly understand 
the Congregational attitude. Meantime the Providence Minis- 
ters’ Meeting has appointed a committee, headed by: Dr. G. 
Glenn Atkins, who publicly condemned the sanctioning of the 
marriage, to consider the possibility of securing greater regu- 
larity and uniformity on the part of ministers in their relation 
to marriages and remarriages. It is not unlikely that the par- 
ticular case, which has aroused such protest the country over, 
may come before the Rhode Island Association at its meeting 
a week or two hence. 
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A Forward Step in Home Missions Policy 

The plan of twenty-two Protestant home missionary boards 
of this country to undertake a joint survey of neglected fields 
is a desirable step toward the more thorough Christianizing of 
this country, and a gratifying disclosure of the degree of co- 
operation already attained among the agencies which the 
churches employ for aggressive work. It is frequently said 
that many Western communities are overchurched. Undoubt- 
edly this is true, and measures should be taken to prevent such 
overlapping and competition. Nevertheless recent investiga- 
tions by a joint commission of the Home Mission Councils 
and the Federal Council have brought into view in one Western 
state alone one hundred and thirty-three towns, of from 150 
to 1,000 souls, without any Protestant religious work, one 
hundred of them being also without Roman Catholic work. 
In other states and sections are vast stretches unsupplied with 
religious agencies. The need at certain points may be exagger- 
ated, but the Home Missions Council estimates that there are 
4,000 communities in eleven mountain and Pacific states which 
demand and would repay the right sort of cultivation. What- 
ever the facts that shall ultimately be disclosed concerning 
the present demand for home missionary work the country 
over, we rejoice that the home mission boards, now aiding 
five-sixths of the missionaries stationed west of the Mississippi 
River, are undertaking a co-operative survey in the hope that 
in the course of a year, through united activity, a more minute 
and accurate knowledge of the situation can be reached: 


4 
Conferences of a New Type q 
Preliminary to this general investigation of the home mis- 
sionary field a series of conferences is to be held in fifteen 
different centers, beginning in November and ranging from 
Minneapolis and Omaha to Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Hach board co-operating in these gatherings will - 
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send one representative from the Eastern headquarters, and 
this little group of half a dozen men will be re-enforced from 
point to point by the field officers and state officials connected 
with the administration of the work locally. The forenoon is 
to be given to a careful preliminary study of the neglected 
fields in all parts of the state, including both the rural and 
urban districts, the lumber and mining camps, Indians and 
Orientals. In the afternoon plans will be formulated for the 
complete survey and for action in the light of that survey, 
while the evening will be given to a public meeting. We see 
large possibilities in this joining of hands on the part of Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and Dis- 
ciples. We hope our Episcopal brethren will also be repre- 
sented. It is a well-conceived effort, first to band together 
forces now operating separately, and second to make an ad- 
vance upon neglected fields on the basis, not of denominational 
aggrandizement, but of serving together the ends of the King- 
dom of God. 
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The Christian Idea of God 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal, carries still further his philosophy of Christian faith. 
A large part of the article is devoted to showing the worth- 
lessness of the universal negative, which is the favorite 
starting point of many unbelieving thinkers. “Always mis- 
trust negations,” he says. “They commonly signify blindness 
and prejudice—always except when thoroughly established 
and carefully formulated in the light of actual experience 
or mathematical proof. And even then, be ready to admit 
the possibility of higher generalizations which may uproot 
them. They are only safe when thrown into the form of a 
positive assertion. The impossibility of squaring the circle 
is not really a negative proposition, except in form. It is 
safer and more convincing when thrown into the positive and 
definite form that the ratio of area to diameter is incom- 
mensurable. That statement is perfectly clear and legitimate; 
and the illustration may be used as a parable. A positive 
form should be demanded of every comprehensive denial; and 
whatever cannot be thrown into positive form, it is wise to 
distrust. Its promulgator is probably stepping out of bounds, 
into the cheap and easy region of negative speculation. He 
is like a rationalistic microbe denying the existence of a 
human being.” 
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The Region of the Miraculous 

The region of the miraculous has frequently been treated, 
even by Christian apologists, as if it were the region of the 
irrational. That is in form and effect a universal, or at least 
a comprehensive, negative. Reduced to its positive form, it 


_brings us merely into the region of the unknown and unex- 


perienced.* Sir Oliver Lodge speaks thus about it: “The 
region of the miraculous, it is called, and the bare possibility - 
of its existence has been hastily and illegitimately denied. 
But so long as we do not imagine it to be a region denuded 
of a law and order of its own, akin to the law and order of 
the psychological realm, our denial has no foundation. The 
existence of such a region may be established by experience. 
Its non-existence cannot be established, for non-experience of 
it might merely mean that owing to deficiencies of our sense 
organs it was beyond our ken. In judging of what are called 
miracles we must be guided by historical evidence and literary 
criticism. We need not urge @ priori objections to them on 
scientific grounds. They need be no more impossible, no more 
lawless, than the interference of a human being would seem to 
a colony of ants or bees.” 
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Photographing the Soul 

A curious illustration or parallel of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
words is found in the recent announcements of success in 
photographing the soul by means of the so-called V. rays, 
which pass through bone and metal but are apparently 
stopped by the substance (to call it so) of the soul. Now 
this success would, we are sure, have been met by many per- 
sons not long ago with the weapon of a universal negative. 
How many people have we heard, from Professor Haeckel 
down, vehemently denying that there are any souls! What 
floes the alleged discovery of souls by means of the V. rays 
mean? It means that there are a set of phenomena for 
which we have no corresponding sense perception, but which 
we by other means are enabled to discover. The vibrations 
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of the ether are in theory continuous. A few of them at a 
certain range of speed give us light, others give sound. But 
we know that there is light beyond the blue, which affects 
a photographic plate, and also beyond ‘the red. Pictures 
have been made by them and show us a world that is strange 
indeed to our senses. Now somewhere along this continuous 
range of vibrations is the space to which these VY. rays cor- 
respond. If we had a sense keyed to them, and these dis- 
coveries really represent the facts, by that sense we could 
“see” souls as naturally as we can see bodies with our 
present eyes. There is certainly nothing miraculous about 
that, though to our present stage of experience it is wholly 
strange. 


wv 
The Nature of Christianity 
The whole question of the actuality of miracle depends 

upon the definition we make of it. If we define it as a 
lawless thing we rule it out of court, so far as we are con- 
cerned, since it can have no intelligible relation to our mental 
structure. In fact, to think of a sphere in which lawlessness — 
is rampant is to think of God as insane. But there is no 
necessity for so defining it. To quote from Sir Oliver Lodge 
once more: “The Christian idea of God certainly has in- 
volved, and presumably always will involve, an element of the 
miraculous—a flooding of human life with influences which 
lie outside it, a controlling of human destiny by higher and 
beneficent agencies. By evil agencies, too—yes, the influences 
are not all one-sided; but the Christian faith is that the 
good are the stronger. Experience has shown many a saint, 
however tormented by evil, that appeal to the powers of good 
can result in ultimate victory. Let us not reject experiences 
on the ground of dogmatic assertion and baseless speculation.” 
The words in which Jesus is characterized may fitly end our 
study of this interesting article: “Thus would I represent 
the Christian conception of God. Christ is the human and 
practical and workaday aspect. Christ is the sunshine—that 
fraction of transcendental cosmic deity which suffices for the 
earth. Jesus of Nazareth is plainly a terrestrial heritage. 
His advent is the glory, his reception is the shame, of the 


‘human race.” Pride of intellect makes many doubts. A reduc- 


tion of our ideas in regard to the scope and relative impor- 
tance of the portion of the universe we are allowed to know 
would resolve many threatening cavils and fears. 


* 

A Missionary Statesman 

The impact of the missionary spirit upon a nation has 
never been more forcibly Hlustrated than in the history of the 
first years of American evangelism in Japan. Among this 
little group of exceptionally wise and devoted missionaries a 
large place belonged to Dr. James Curtiss Hepburn, who died 
in Orange, N. J., Sept. 21, at the age of ninety-six. He was a 
fine example of the pioneer missionary physician. He spent 
four years at work for the Chinese, most of it at Singapore 
and in Amoy. Returning to New York and to the successful — 
practice of his profession on account of his wife’s health, he 
was ready when the opening of Japan called for workers. _ 
His greatest literary work was the compilation of the standard 
Japanese-English dictionary, followed later by a Japanese 
grammar and dictionary of the Bible. His personal influence 
as physician, educator, friend and adviser of the leaders of 
the new Japan cannot be estimated. The Japanese memory 
of his services to the empire was expressed in the conferring 
by the Mikado of the order of the Rising Sun upon him upon 
his ninetieth birthday. Dr. Hepburn was the oldest living 
graduate of Princeton. 


ed 
Sir Robert Hart 


Sir Robert Hart passed early from the British to the 
Chinese service, in which he spent his life, but was none the 
less one of the most efficient propagators of British influence 
in the East. He made the Chinese customs service, of which 
he became the head, and the post office which he founded the 
successful and incorruptible departments of Ohinese ‘official 
life. He was absolutely trusted in his work by the imperial 
government and by his subordinates. While he was one of the 
besieged in the Peking legations, a letter was thrown oyer the 
defenses one day addressed to him, asking in a perplexing case he 
of customs law what his subordinates should do. This con- 


fidence of the Chinese officials was won by sterling honesty, — 


i 
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directness and consideration. He understood the Chinese and 
_was able to help them in their trying international relations. 
They rewarded him not only by their confidence, but with 
official dignities and honors of high rank. Sir Robert once 
refused to become British minister to China, preferring his 
office of inspector general of customs and posts under the im- 
perial government. 


wm 

Stolypin and Russia 

The fatal result of the wounds received by Premier Stolypin 
at the theater in Kief leaves Russia without the services of 
its one manifestly strong man and at the same time reveals 
the instability of the warring elements on, which he built his 
power. According to reports given out, he was the victim not 
merely of the revolutionary propaganda, but also of the 
jealousies and hatreds of the Russian bureaucracy. The 
assassin was the descendant of a Jewish family which had 
for some time been “Christianized”. But the fact of his Jew- 
ish descent and the prevailing Russian hatred of the Jews 
frightened thousands of Jewish people into flight from Kief 
in fear of reprisals, in spite of the swift assembling of police 
and troops to assure their safety. The assassin’s easy access 
to the theater is said to have been due to the collusion of the 
police, with whom he was affiliated as a spy. Stolypin, had 
buttressed his rule by incessant military executions. He took 
the sword and has perished by the sword. Can Russia develop 
a leader who can at once command the unfaltering support of 
the weak Czar Nicholas, give the new representative system 
a chance to do its work and make himself master of the 
bureaucratic forces which form the army of Russian office 
holders? On that question depends much of the future of that 
despotism tempered by assassination which moves so slowly 
toward the freedom of modern life. Stolypin’s successor, 
Waldemar Kokovtzoff, is a liberal who has made a fine record 
as minister of finance, and is a favorite with the Czar. 
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Italy Lays Hands on Tripoli 
Italy has long made a claim of predominant influence and 
eventual occupation in Tripoli, which has had the benevolent 
assent of France on the west in Tunis and Great Britain on 
the east in Egypt. The near approach of the settlement be- 
tween France and Germany which is likely to leave France 
supreme in Northern Africa from Tunis to the Atlantic has 
stirred the Italian: government to attempt the foreclosure of 
this claim. It is evidently now or never. Italy has mobilized 
her fleet and will send an expeditionary force to Tripoli, at 
the same time taking measures to protect the Italians in the 
Turkish cities. The military prestige of Turkey would suffer 
a serious lessening were this occupation of the only remaining 
Turkish territory in Africa to be submitted to without a fight. 
The rumors, aS we go to press, that an Italian liner has been 
seized and that the Turkish government is ready to fight to 
the last may portend serious times both for Italy and for the 
Turkish empire. Turkey fighting on its defense is a formidable 
enemy; the Turkish soldier is a much more capable unit of 
military formation than the Italian, and the Turkish generals 
have had more recent experience of war. The transfer of the 
,war to Huropean Turkey would perhaps call in the Montene- 
grins and excite new rebellion among the Albanians—though 
here the uncertain element of religious feeling enters into the 
problem. We in America have an incidental stake in the con- 
dition of affairs in Tripoli, where an archeological expedition 
is at work among the ruins of the ancient Cyrene which has 
had trouble with the people, and for the protection of which 
a gunboat has been sent. We have much larger interests all 
through Huropean and Asiatic Turkey which might be ad- 
versely affected in the conflict of the empire with a Christian 
- power. 


The Canadian Decision 


Canada has spoken in a referendum vote on the question 
of freer trade relations with the United States and, unhappily, 
in a voice that expresses suspicion and distrust. We are sin- 

‘eerely sorry, not so much because the proposed reductions of 
the tariff are defeated, but because for the moment the whole 
atmosphere is changed. The enemies of reciprocity made their 
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fight upon the issue of the purpose of the big Southern giant 
to swallow the little Northern dwarf—and the little dwarf 
believed them, so acknowledging itself a dwarf. But as a 
matter of fact, the whole talk about annexation was pure 
buncombe. Very few on this side of the line have the least 
desire to incorporate Canada with our already too extensive 
body politic—least of all Quebec. The proposition on its merits 
would not receive even a large minority vote in a referendum, 
though it might receive a majority by way. of obliging Canada’s 
desire for such a union. As we said a few weeks ago, the 
Conservative party in Canada were exploiting the discovery 
of a mare’s nest. : abet 

We share, then, President Taft’s regret at the failure of 
a large and statesmanlike measure of friendly relations which 
looked to the future world influence of the North American 
continent. But we do not despair of the success of an ulti- 
mate good understanding with our northern neighbor in these 
international matters. The success of the reciprocity measure 
would have been a step toward a more cordial feeling on the 
part of our citizens toward the British empire. All that binds 
us to Canada, while Canada remains British, binds us also to 
Great Britain. And Canada’s rejection of our friendly over- 
tures will, for a time at least, tend to make the attempt to 
array Great Britain and the United States side by side in the 
cause of advancing peace and civilization more difficult. But 
it will be only for a time. The forces making in that direc- 
tion are far too strong to be permanently hindered by such 
an outburst of national feeling in Canada. 

In the long run we do not think that the action of the 
Canadian electorate will seriously affect the kindly and sympa- 
thetic feelings of the people of the United States toward their 
northern neighbor. We recognize her good qualities and we 
respect her actual achievements and potential power. The 
force of training and circumstance must force us both to look 
upon many world problems from nearly the same point of view. 
The decision which puts the Conservative party—the party of 
high protection—in power is likely to accentuate the industrial 
problems which we already have to face. The passing of ideas 
across the imaginary line from north to south and from south 
to north, the exchange of immigrants and of commodities will 
not cease. There will be no forts built where there have been 
no forts for nearly a hundred years. We are only concerned 
lest there should be on the part of the triumphant leaders 
of the victorious party in Canada a feeling that the policy of 
distrust and denunciation is good politics and should be con- . 
tinued. That policy of pin pricks and insults might in the 
long run seriously change the relations of the two countries 
for the worse. ‘ 

Looked at in a large way, the great majorities against 
reciprocity are a significant triumph of sentiment and show 
that, even if false and silly, it must be reckoned with as a 
force, and sometimes a dangerous force, in a democracy. It 
is curious to remember that if the Canadian parliament had 
had such a rule of closure as the parent parliament in London, 
the reciprocity measure would now have been the law of both 
countries and the free exchange of certain commodities would 
have begun. It was the impossibility of compelling a vote that 
led Mr. Laurier to his appeal to the people and the end of his 
political career. Sentiment runs in waves, as we know well 
in the history of our own politics. At the crest of a wave, 
such as that for greenbacks or free silver, or, as it proved, 
this of suspicion and dislike in Canada, the result, however 
illogical or unwise, is a foregone conclusion. 

We may, in conclusion, express our sincere regret that 
Premier Laurier should lose the leadership of Canadian politics 
as a result of a measure which had relations to the United 
States. He has had a long and influential career during the 
formative period of Canadian growth. And it must be a satis- 
faction to him, as to all of us, that the French nationalist 
movement in Quebec, which turned against him, hoping to 
secure balance of power in a new parliament, failed of its 
purpose through the very completeness of the Liberal down- 
fall. The new Conservative government is thereby saved 
from the worst dilemma of standing both for a closer British 
connection and for the advancement of the hopes of separate 
nationality which have been adroitly fanned to flame among 
the French-speaking people of Canada. For the independence 
of Quebec would mean the absolute centering of power for 
the rest of the Dominion in the wide regions of the West. 
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Remember the mothers who made possible 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 


According to recent reports, the tobacco 
trust, as well as its patrons, seems to have 
money to burn. 


The Boston Herald says, “The direct pri- 
mary is on trial,’ meaning of course that 
the citizens are on trial. 


If there must be days of mourning, let it 
be over a double bereavement—reciprocity 
and the annexation bogey. 


Speaking of foreign -missions—350,000 
negroes in Kentucky and not a place where 
a negro boy can learn a trade. 


Some Denver Boy Scouts recently scaled 
Pike’s Peak, which shows that American 
youngsters are still finding room at the top. 


In Detroit, which has 1,500 licensed sa- 
loons, a delegation of their owners protested 
to the police commissioner over the number 
of “blind pigs.” Does license license? 


Think of it!—a Harvard football player 


late to the fall practice because he had been’ 


fighting for prohibition up in Maine. No 
need of certain training rules for him, we 
surmise. 


The reciprocity boot is now on the other 
leg. For a generation it was Canada that 
offered trade exchanges while we refused. 
Now it is for Canada to speak when she 
gets ready. , 


We wonder how it struck some anti-for- 
eign missionists to hear a Japanese Chris- 
tian address that Men and Religion meeting 
in Hartford, Ct. That’s the best kind of a 
boomerang! 


The Congregational minister who married 
the eloping Newport heiress and her father’s 
chauffer to the Congregational minister who 
performed the Astor-Forece ceremony at 
Newport, sendeth greeting. The former 
drew up for his local association the resolu- 
tions condemning the latter! 


The idea of church union by absorption is 
by no means an abandoned theory by some 
denominationalists. A prominent Baptist 
minister met the overtures of some members 
of other denominations seeking for some way 
of closer corporation with, “Brethren, we 
are ready to come over when you are ready 
to come under.” 


St. Andrews University, Scotland, has 
just been celebrating its quin-centenary with 
suitable exercises and attended by delega- 
tions from the learned schools and societies 
of the civilized world. Five hundred years 
is a long period through which to have in- 
fluenced Scotland and, through Scotland the 
thinking world. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago certainly gave 
the Municipal Congress a good start when 
he advocated the abolition of party lines in 
city government. Most good citizens all 
over the country hope with him that the day 
is not far distant when “elections will be 
held solely on the individual character of 
the men seeking office.” Some of his most 
influential vote getters,in the last election, 
however, would prefer to have such a day 
indefinitely postponed. 


The Lutherans of America are planning to 
raise a great memorial fund in celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
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Editorial In Brief 


Reformation in 1917. If they could only 
unite the Lutherans of America in one great 
body they would give the world a far more 
impressive memorial. But the raising of the 
fund may bring the divided bodies nearer 
each other. 


Martial law is still a surprisingly effective 
weapon in the hands of the government in 
many nations. The unarmed populace has 
no chance against a disciplined soldiery 
armed with modern weapons of precision. 
Spain has quickly and easily put down its 
recent strikes and political uprisings in this 
fashion and by its vigor the government of 
King Alfonso gets a new lease of life. But 
popular unrest cannot forever be killed out 
by bayonets. By and by, in the industrial 
development of the Spanish kingdom, the 
soldiers will have ideas of their own for 
which they may—or may not—wish to fight. 


We like such a straightforward utterance 
on the theme of Christian unity as Bishop 
McDowell of Chicago made at Winona the 
other day. He said: “We have done more 
talking than doing. ‘We talk beautifully to 
each other, but not always about - each 
other. We all believe heartily in feder- 
ation and unity, but with mental reserva- 
tions. We are far advanced from the days 
when John Wesley, the author of the hymn, 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul, and Toplady, the 


This Week 


Though not entitled a Men and Reli- 
gion Number the general subject contrib- 
utes a decided flavor to this issue, not 
however to the exclusion of other inter- 
esting material. Dr. Grenfell’s message 
on our first page, penned at our request 
in the midst of strenuous service on the 
Labrador coast, is an appeal to men 
which it seems to us they will find hard 
to resist. The article by Dr. Cox of 
Philadelphia describing the present atti- 
tude of Wnglish working men toward re- 
ligion is full of encouragement to those 
just inaugurating an effort designed to 
reach industrial workers and the men of 
the streets and shops the country over. 
Of a more general character but exceed- 
ingly timely is Rev. C. Silvester Horne’s 
description of scenes in Canada on elec- 
tion day, of which he was an eye wit- 
ness, together with his own conclusions 
regarding that now historical political 
battle. Mrs. Eastman’s story, President 
Hyde’s review of Dr. William Newton 
Clarke’s new book, the account of the 
dedication of a great institutional church 
in Atlanta, all add interest and variety 
to the number. 


Dr. Patton’s Articles 


After writing in South Africa the 
article which appears in this number, 
Dr. Cornelius H. Patton took ship for 
West Africa, where he remained several 
weeks, visiting the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board there. He sailed for South- 
ampton Sept. 16, and will there take the 
earliest steamer available for America. 
Whether or not he will be able to connect 
with the meeting of the American Board 
is somewhat problematic, but the art- 
icles which he has been writing for The 
Congregationalist, and particularly this 
latest one, bring home to the churches 
of the land in an exceptionally vivid way 
the condition of the missionary fields, to 
the study of which Dr. Patton has de- 


The Talk of the Sanctum 
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author of Rock of Ages Cleft for Me, called 
each other chimney sweepers and other sim- 
ilar terms, but we must get a more real 
union than we now have, or we will never 
conquer the world. Foreign missionaries 
are more united than we are in America.” 
The broad-minded Methodist Bishop sees the 
point, and we trust he will help others not 
only to see it but to act accordingly. 


Atlanta, Ga., is rapidly becoming the cen- 
ter for practical church work in the South. 
The new institutional plant just dedicated 
by Dr. Broughton and Campbell Morgan 
makes the third in this thriving Southern 
center. The funds for Dr. Proctor’s institu- 
tional church for the colored people were 
given by colored people, Northern people’ 
and Southern whites. Here we haye three 
strong elements for the solution of the racial 
situation co-operating through the most 
powerful agency for social uplift, the church. 
The South as a whole is all too poorly sup- 
plied with facilities for social uplift, such as 
libraries, reading-rooms and Y, M. C. A.’s. 
Having few such facilities the man shut out 
from his saloon seeks the secret saloon with 
its attendant brood of vices. At this point 
the institutional church comes in and fur- 
nishes the man shut out with a better thing. 
They are especially needed in sections where 
prohibitory laws have closed the saloons and 
left their patrons without places of resort. 


voted so much of the last year. We con- 
sider his analysis of the complex situa- 
tion in South Africa one of the most 
discerning studies of a great racial prob- 
lem that has ever appeared in print. 
Indeed, from all sides we hear apprecia- 
tive words of this series of articles by 
Dr. Patton. 


The Success of the Apportionment Plan 

In an October number we shall bring 
together some fresh material relating to 
the Apportionment Plan of Benevolences, 
which undertakes to make our Congre- 
gational giving more systematic and gen- 
erous. Testimonies from all parts of the 
country concerning its practical opera- 
tions are sought, and in order that they - 
may prove as convincing as possible, we 
offer two prizes, one of $10 for the best 
answer, and one of $5 for the next best. 
The subject is, How Our Church Raised 
Its Apportionment. Responses of which 
we hope there will be many must relate 
to churches having not more than two 
hundred members. The contest closes 
Oct. 10. Address APPORTIONMENT 
PLAN, The Congregationalist. 


Everywhere Applauded 


The Men and Religion Number met 
with quick and general commendation 
and orders for it have been arriving by — 
every mail. We are particularly grati- 
fied that leaders in the movement look ~ 
upon the issue as of large and perma- 
nent value in connection with their cam- 
paigns. 

Says one of them: > 

“It is a magazine. Webster says a 
magazine is a storehouse for ‘military 
stores, ammunition in particular and this 
number of the paper contains more am-— 
munition than I have seen crowded “4 
any one inclosure. I hope the soldiers ) 
the King will draw it out and use it i 
the great campaign ‘against sy 
wickedness in high places.” ; nat 
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Many Americans evidently do not agree 
with Aristotle in believing that man is by 
nature a citizen. What is the nature of 
citizenship they do not know, and what are 
its obligations they do not care. They act 
as though government were a thing apart, a 
cow to furnish rich cream every morning 
with no responsibility on their part for the 
feeding or tending of the cow; or a sort of 
Santa Claus, whose mission it is to keep 
everybody's stockings filled, and who may 
justly be vigorously denounced when any of 
the expected good things are lacking. It will 
take long and patient teaching to bring the 
masses of our people to see that Thomas 
Hill Green was right in his assertion that 
the life of citizenship is a mode of divine 
service, and that civic duty is a spiritual 
function. 

The average American has at present too 
much of Carlyle in him, the disposition to 
jeer at democracy and flout at its defects, 
and not enough of the spirit of fidelity to 
publie duty, without which government of 
the people must surely fail. No form of 
government makes such heavy claims upon 
men’s time and thought as Democracy. None 
other demands such continuous devotion and 
unstinted sacrifice. Democracy can be pros- 
perous only where all the Christian virtues 
flourish. Government is an instrument in 
the hands of the Almighty for the molding of 
human lives, and in a country like our own, 
it is the sacred duty of every man to bear 
his part in making this instrument one which 
God can use in carrying out his purposes. 
Too many good men count politics wholly 
secular, a district lying outside the circle of 
spiritual forces, as barren as the sandy 
waste in which Jacob found himself the 
night a stone was his pillow. But when 
one’s eyes’ are opened, one sees that into the 
realm of political thought and action there 


Impressions of the British 


The On-Looker landed in England during 
the railway strike. After much delay and 
many inconveniences we tarried at Chester, 
for our destination was the North of Hng- 
land, in the very heart of the region most 
under the control of the strike. Even the 
famous Phoenix Tower on Chester’s historic 
wall, whence King Charles beheld one nota- 
ble morning 266 years before the triumph of 
insurgency and the beginning of his own de- 
feat, could not make us forget the more im- 
“mediate insurgency all around us. Only a 
little distance off, in the opposite direction 
from Rowton Moor, the scene of the battle 
of long ago, there were soldiers again en- 
camped, waiting for the word that might in- 
augurate another civil war. 

We traveled northward from Chester to 
Manchester, and again, after some hours of 


forced waiting, from Manchester northward 
still toward Burnley. 


All the trains were 
crowded to their utmost limit. The com- 
partments were taken, without regard as to 
whether they were marked first or second 
or third class. No fares were collected. 

~The On-Looker has yet to learn the ordi- 
nary temper of the English people em masse. 


There were tokens in the news that day 
_ from Liverpool and from certain parts of 
_ Wales that there was altogether too much 
temper let loose in some quarters. But the 


‘general quietness and good nature, the mod- 
eration and mutual forbearance of the 
crowds in the stations that day and on the 
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Politics and Religion 
By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


is a ladder reaching down from heaven, that 
the world of politics is none other than a 
house of God, and that state officials are 
God’s ministers. 


* 


Political duty, then, is a form of service 
which the ministers of religion are called 
upon to make glorious. Domestic duty and 
social duty do not exhaust the list of human 
obligations. No man in a free country has 
a right to think himself a consistent Chris- 
tian, who fails to do his share in shaping 
the instruments of government after the 
mind and will of God. The man who refuses 
to vote or who counts himself too respectable 
to take an active part in practical politics, is 
a recreant and dangerous citizen, and a 
sorry specimen of a Christian. 

All this must be made plain by the leaders 
of the Christian church. Church and State 
can wisely be kept separate, religion and 
politics never. Religion must be intertwined 
with politics, politics must be drenched with 
religion. Religion must keep both hands in 
politics if religion is not to become visionary 
and superstitious. Politics must be cleansed 
and braced by religion, if politics is not to 
become hopelessly corrupt. As De Toque- 
ville long ago declared, “If men are to be 
free, they must believe.’ Our republic is 
foundationed on spiritual principles. It is 
in the realm of politics that faith is to win 
some of her greatest victories, hope is to 
perform much of her most splendid service, 
and love is to do many of her mightiest 
works. Religion is shut out of one of the 
richest provinces of her kingdom, if she can- 
not prove her temper and put forth her 
strength at the ballot box and in the halls 
where laws are made and policies decided. 


The On-Looker 


trains was a continual surprise to at least 
one stranger from across the seas. 

Smoking and drinking are common enough 
here, far more common than the On-Looker 
has seen such practices anywhere else. 
Where these are present swearing is not 
likely to be very far off. Yet not once that 
day did the On-Looker hear an oath nor a 
vulgar epithet. 

So far this is the only word the On- 
Looker has heard from a clergyman or min- 
ister about the strike. Sunday morning and 
evening, in the very midst of one of the most 
affected districts, where the people were on 
the streets by the hundred the night before 
to welcome the returning tourists, getting 
home in any way they could, the On-Looker 
attended a “Nonconformist chapel” and lis- 
tened in vain for any word about the strikers 
or the strike. ‘Three days later the On- 
Looker rode all afternoon with a party of 
insurance solicitors, in intimate association 
with them, and cannot recall now that the 
strike was so much as mentioned. Yet the 
prognostication of civil war, had the strike 
continued another week, was made freely in 
this same neighborhood by men of the same 
class when the subject of the strike was 
raised in a respectable home. 

The Hnglish take even their excitement 
seriously. There is a general feeling that 
the country passed very close to a most seri- 
ous situation. There is a general feeling, 
too, I judge, that HWnglish good sense and 
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The pulpit secures the scorn it deserves 
when it ignores the importance of political 
action, and is blind to the wide range of 
political obligations now resting on Chris- 
tian men. Patriotism is a living theme for 
frequent pulpit treatment. To create a civic 
spirit, and to feed the sense of public duty, 
is a cardinal part of the preacher’s work. 
The great problems with which statesmen 
deal are at their center moral problems and 
can be settled wisely only by men who have 
caught the vision of God’s ideals in the face 
of Christ. Political questions are becoming 
constantly farther reaching and more com- 
plex. National problems are in many cases 
world problems. There is such a thing as 
international duty. The age calls for a race 
of international men. International politics 
must fall into a hopeless tangle unless in the 
hands of those who see that God has made 
of one all the nations of the earth; and who 
bring to the performance of their work the 
spirit of the Son of Man. 

America cannot be a hermit nation. Her 
life must, for good or ill, affect more and 
more the ends of the earth. Our legislation 
and executive action involves the moral 
issues of mankind. For us Christians— 
above all men—the field is the world. We 
must see to it that our government shall do 
justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
among the nations as one which has sat at 
the feet of the Son of God. Every Christian 
should watch every movement in our Na- 
tional Congress, keeping in close touch with 
those who represent us there, thus helping 
to create the atmosphere in which our legis- 
lators shall feel they are being held tightly 
responsible for high action in the discharge 
of public duty, and shall find it easier to 
champion those policies which promise to 
extend the Kingdom of Righteousness and 
Peace and Joy. 


Strike 


moderation, and especially English law, was 
strong enough for the situation. The govern- 
ment has not failed in the eyes of the people. 
Neither the railway companies nor the men 
have won, but the government and the peo- 
ple. There is a feeling that if the com- 
panies had been as reasonable. on Thursday 
of the strike week as they were on Saturday, 
the strike might have been wholly avoided. 
The unions have impressed the people with 
their strength, and that is something. They 
have not gained, however, in reputation for 
moderation and leadership. Lloyd George 
is stronger with the common people than he 
was before the strike. Keir Hardie and his 
fellows ‘are, I think, hardly as strong here 
in the north of Dngland. It is too soon to 
draw confident conclusions or to indulge 
much in generalizations. The danger is by 
no means altogether passed. October with 
the convening of Parliament is likely to see 
the railway issue very much alive here. 
“Some big fellers says as how a mon 
ought to be able to keep his wife and three 
or four little uns on sixteen bob a week 
(sixteen shillings, about four dollars), but 
I says as it’s not enough,” remarked a Lan- 
eashire laborer who was waiting in the sta- 
tion on Monday morning for the first train 
which came our way ‘after the strike was 
declared off. And every one present, includ- 
ing the On-Looker, had to agree with the 
remark. There will be no lasting peace on 
English railways until there is better pay. 
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RACE PROBLEM 


THE 


Englishmen, Boers and Kafirs 
A Survey of Racial and Political Conditions in South Africa 


“Little they know of Hngland who only 
England know.” ‘The truth of this saying 
grows on one the more he studies Wnglish- 
men at work over the seas. The subjects of 
King George number four hundred millions, 
and his boundaries inclose one-fifth of the 
earth’s surface. The impact of British life 
and institutions upon the races and popula- 
tions in this vast dominion is, possibly, the 
greatest single social factor in the world 
today. It certainly affords an extraordi- 
narily interesting study for the traveler. 

One thing is evident—the British Empire 
is being consolidated under an enlightened 
policy of imperialism. Slowly but surely 
the subject races are 
being wrought into the 
fabric of the nation; 
the most distant parts 
are being tied to Lon- 
don by mighty bonds. 
It was_ instructive, 
being in remote Brit- 
ish possessions during 
the months preceding 
the coronation, to 
watch the multitudes 
of loyal subjects turn- 
ing their steps towards 
the homeland. I met these coronation pil- 
grims in all parts of India, and even as late 
as May they were leaving the remote sections 
of Rhodesia for London via Beira or the 
Cape. 

In the little frontier settlement of Victo- 
ria, seventy-five miles from the railroad, as 
the post-cart started on its tedious trek with 
a six-mule team, at five in the morning, half 
a dozen enthusiastic Englishmen gathered to 
eheer a departing comrade. 

“You lucky dog,” they sang out as the 
cart moved off through the gloom. 

“Going home?” I inquired. 

“Yes, to the coronation,’ he replied ; “‘they 
have picked me to represent the Victoria 
police.” rete 

That single, bronzed-faced Britisher from 
the heart of Africa, with his khaki uniform, 
pictured to my mind the lines of travelers 
from all over the great empire, on stage 
coaches, railroad trains and Steamers concen- 
trating upon London to help put the crown 
upon the head of a new king. I said to my- 
self, ‘This coronation business is a master 
stroke for the empire.” 


MAIL STEAMER AT 
DURBAN 


AN ENGLISH-AMERICAN TYPE 


One interesting thing about South Africa 
is the effect it is having upon the English 
themselves. They are quite different from 
the Britishers you meet in Egypt or India. 
They seem more American than English. 
Bven the characteristic Hnglish accent is 
vanishing (unfortunately, to my mind), 
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while their houses and their cities have few 
suggestions of the old country. An Ameri- 
can feels at home anywhere along the rail- 
roads south of the Zambesi. Johannesburg, 
the largest city, the center of the marvelous 
Rand mining district, is like Kansas City 
or Denver. Durban is a combination of 
Spokane and Atlantic City. Cape Town, 
with its: three hundred years of history, has 
a dash of Boston, but is more like Charles- 
ton. Pretoria and Pietermaritzburg, where 
the Boers have left their stamp, remind one 
of the Dutch towns in New Jersey or along 
the Hudson. 

For one thing American influence is every- 
where and the people take kindly to our 
wares and ways. Nearly all the mining en- 
gineers and superintendents are Ameri- 
cans, and our agricultural implements are in 
evidence on the leading farms. ‘The best 
sugar-cane plantations use American ma- 
chinery, and the vast fruit-raising industry 
has been developed by experts from Califor- 
nia > 

Really it is noteworthy to find a genuine 
Britisher, like Sir David Hunter of Durban, 
member of parliament and leading Congre- 
gational layman. Sir David reads the Scrip- 
ture lesson every Sunday from the lectern, 
as did Gladstone at Hawarden, and he looks 
and is the finest type of British public man. 
It helps mark the contrast, and in a delight- 
ful way, to see in the pulpit of this same 
church Dr. John Sinclair, formerly of the 
Presbyterian church, Brookline, Mass., who 
is a leading figure in Durban religiou§ and 
philanthropic circles. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE BOERS 


Just now the Boers are on top in South 
African affairs. That is one of the strange 
results of the recently consummated union. 


2 ere 


After sacrificing thousands of lives and ex- 
pending untold treasure in the Boer War, 
the net outcome of Hngland’s victory seems 
to be that the Boers are still in the saddle. 
Only instead of ruling over the Free State 
and the Transvaal they now rule South 
Africa. There are those who claim it was 
this same Boer War which stirred up Ger- 
many to rebuild her navy and assume her 
present threatening attitude toward Great 
Britain. Perhaps it is too soon to judge 
of these things. For one I shall be loath to 
believe that in the long run England’s mag- 
nanimity to the Boers after the war is to be 
rewarded by an anti-British administration 
of affairs. But whether Boer or British, as 
near as one can learn, the union is working 
with fair degree of smoothness and gives 
promise of a developing strength. 

Rhodesia still holds off, watching the out- 
come. As one of the magistrates put it to 
me, ‘‘We mean to have Rhodesia an Wng- 
lishman’s country.” Basutoland, a semi-in- 
dependent native province, in the very heart 
of the union territory, may or may not come 
into the alliance according as the new native 
policy, being worked out at Pretoria, is fay- 
orable or otherwise. 

It should be said in defense of the present 
Boer régime that it is based fully as much 
upon leadership as upon numerical strength. 
Twenty years ago the Mnglish leaders were 
masterful men—among the strongest in the 
empire. Rhodes, who has written his name 
across the sub-continent, was then ih his 
prime, and he had surrounding him a set of 
men ambitious, perhaps, but able. Today 
candid observers admit that the Boer party 
has put to the front stronger men than the 
British, especially since the resignation of 
Jameson of Raid fame. Smits, the minister 
of the Interior; Hertzog, minister of Jus- 
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tice; Schreiner, son of a German missionary, 
now prominent in public affairs, not to men- 
tion Botha, who is something of a figure- 
head, outrank in ability and force the lead- 
ers of the English opposition. One of the 
strongest Hnglishmen is Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Bart., who was Rhodes’s closest friend 
and upon whom Rhodes’s cloak has fallen 
so far as the commercial development of the 
country is concerned. He is the man be- 
hind the Cape to Cairo scheme and is also 
pushing railroad construction in Rhodesia 
and Portuguese West Africa. Meeting Sir 
Charles upon the steamer I learned much as 
to public affairs and men. Unfortunately 
men of this type are turning to commerce 
rather than to government. 


THE REAL BOER 


But what shall we say of the mass of the 
Boers? They are a most interesting people. 
To see and know the real Boer you must do 
some trekking. You must 
get away from the towns 
and the railroads and 
spend days and nights on 
the veldt.. And right here 
let me say that South 
Africa is mostly veldt. It 
has well been called by one 
writer “The Great Lone- 
land.” Between the cities 
I have named are vast 
stretches of open or 
scrubby country, seemingly 
limitless, and fit only for 
grazing. This is the home 
of the Boer farmer. 

Traveling one day with 
Mr. Orner of Mt. Silinda, 
we failed to make our dis- 
tance. The mules were 
getting tired, the road 
ahead crossed a dangerous 
stream, and the sun was 
already below the horizon. 
There is practically no twi- 
light in the sub-tropics, and 
we concluded it would be 
wise to seek lodgings in the 
nearest farmhouse.  See- 
ing a light across the veldt 
we drove up and found a 
rude “wattle and daub” 
house, from which emerged 
a slender,.tall and bewhis- 
kered man with “Boer” 
q written all over his person. 
i A few words in Dutch 

from our driver, himself a 
Boer, and the house and 
farm were ours for as long 
as we cared to stay. Hos- 
| pitality is both a law and 
a love with these sturdy 


. 


pioneers. Ushered into the 
___-ijiving-room, with its dirt 
"i floor, each member of the 
family came forward sol- ; : 


"4 emnly and shook hands—a wife and seven 
children. The man’s name was Papenphus, 
and he was thirty-five years old. Then came 
the inevitable and awful thing they call 
coffee. They keep the pot on all the time 
and add chicory and beans as may be neces- 
sary until the grounds reach nearly to the 
lid; then begins a new deal. The wife, a 
pleasant looking person with a merry twinkle 

* - in her eye, went out, and a great squawking 

* revealed that the fatted hen was being killed 

in our honor. 

After supper the table was cleared. A 
young Papenphus produced a Bible and be- 
«gan a, reading Jesson in Dutch. Laboriously 
ti he pronounced his way through a long chap- 
ter, his mother correcting him without look- 
ing on the page. She had produced some 
tatting from a tin box and as she worked in 
the dim light the two made a very pleasing 
picture. Then a still younger Papenphus 
had his turn, and his chapter seemed inter- 
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minable. While this was going on the father 
and our driver discussed ‘“‘tick-fever,’’ ‘“horse- 
sickness” and politics. An election was 
pending, and fiye candidates were in the 
field for the legislature. Wyvyidently things 
were getting hot, and the prosperity of the 
human race depended upon a certain man 
being elected. I judged he was a Boer. 
Finally the family Bible was produced and 
a hymn-book. FEather Papenphus lined out 
a hymn with a sonorous rhythm, and every- 
body joined in the singing. A chapter was 
read with great solemnity, then followed 
another hymn to the tune of Old Hundred 
(there we had a chance) and then all 
kneeled while the father led in prayer. I 
thought of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’; 
and when we were saying good night I asked 
our driver to express to our host our appre- 
ciation of the fact that we had found shelter 
in a Christian home, where family worship 
prevailed. His reply had a familiar sound. 


CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN 


“Alas! I am sorry to say that the settlers 
coming into these parts are giving up the 
old ways. Whatever we are coming to I 
do not know.” 


BOERS AND MISSIONS 


That the Boers, as a class, are religious 
is well known; but I was told the family we 
visited was above the average, especially in 
the matter of reading. As a rule they have 
not encouraged schools, and I fear most of 
them are very ignorant. They are not unlike 
the mountain whites of our Southland. 
Their orthodoxy is rock-ribbed. The story 


is told—I will not vouch for its literal truth- 


—that Mr. Burgher, the first president of the 
South African Republic, was refused re- 
election on the ground of his unorthodoxy, 
the objection being that he did not believe 
the devil had a tail, as was clearly revealed 
in the pictures in the old Dutch Bible. I 
am sorry to say that these same ‘‘God-fearing 
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and Bible-loving” Boers are notorious in 
their treatment of the natives. Their orig- 
inal attitude toward the natives was that of 
the Israelites toward the Canaanites. It 
was divinely ordained that they should de- 
stroy these heathen and possess the land. 
Naturally they have not encouraged mis- 
sionary work. ‘The worst heathenism in 
South Africa today is to be found upon 
Boer farms. When our missionaries at Mt. 
Silinda asked a Boer neighbor if they could 
hold evangelistic services on his farm, he 
replied: “No. I have a particularly nice 
set of boys, and I don’t want them spoiled.” 
There you have the situation in a nutshell. 

At the same time it is encouraging to find 
a new spirit arising among the Dutch, espe- 
cially in Cape Colony and the older settle- 
ments. A genuine missionary movement has 
started and, strange to say, it resulted from 
the war. A large number of Boer prisoners 
were sent to India, and these being minis- 
tered to by WHnglish and 
American missionaries they 
were converted and formed 
a new opinion of mission- 
ary work. As a result 150 
of those men, upon being 
released, offered themselves 
for missionary service 
among the natives. I met 
one of these new recruits 
at work among the Maka- 
longa, near the Zimbabrae 
Ruins. 


AS TO THE KAFIR 


The natives of South 
Africa are having a hard 
time. The temperate cli- 
mate, the agricultural and 
grazing facilities and the 
discovery of diamonds and 
gold have marked the land 
for white domination. Ciy- 
ilization has descended with 
a rush and caught the na- 
tive unawares. The prob- 
lem of helping these people 
adjust themselves to the 
change is one of the most 
serious to be found any- 
where. Already the Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen are 
practically extinct. What 
is to be the future of the 
Zulus, the Basutos and 
Bechuanas? These and 
other tribes are all in- 
eluded under the term 
Kafir, which originally re- 
ferred to the natives inhab- 
iting Cape Colony. 

The problem is vastly 
complicated by the mul- 
tiplicity of tribes and 
tongues, since the whole 
machinery of missionary 
endeavor—acquisition of 
the vernacular, Bible translation, text-books, 
schools, industrial training, evangelism, etc. 
—has to be developed and administered sep- 
arately for many groups of people. On top 
of his other troubles the native has re- 
cently seen his cattle -swept away by the 
Hast Coast or tick fever. Thus at one 
stroke he lost his principal source of food, 
his transportation and the means of cultivat- 
ing his fields. 

The white man keeps shouting in his ear, 
“Work, work, why don’t you work for us?” 
Hverywhere they are complaining that the 
Kafir is lazy. This seems very strange since 
few white men go to South Africa to labor 
with their hands. The one idea is to require 
the natives to do all the manual labor. 
Moreover the natives do work. They have 
built all the railroads, they have excavated 
all the mines, they cultivate all the farms, 
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An, Oe ie er; 


The Election in Canada 


An Englishman’s Interpretation of the Defeat ot Reciprocity — 


When, three weeks ago, I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Toronto and making some 
inquiries as to the political situation, I wrote 
home to England that it seemed to me that 
Sir Wilfred Laurier’s position was an anx- 
ious and precarious one. To the end of the 
fight his party was confident and even jubi- 
lant. As the event proved, they mistook the 
signs of the times. Not even the magic of 
Sir Wilfred’s personality, not even the gen- 
eral admiration of the veteran statesman’s 
courageous and eloquent campaign, not even 
as I think the sound common sense of the 
proposition which he laid before a people 
who had trusted him so long, availed to save 
him from an overwhelming defeat. Such a 
phenomenon as this certainly demands ex- 
planation, and doubtless explanations and 
apologies will be forthcoming as many as 
the stars in the sky for multitude. And lit- 
tle wonder; for Sir Wilfred has been beaten 
by a combination of fears and enmities such 
as on more than one occasion in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career—the statesman whom he most 
nearly resembles—accomplished his down- 
fall. 

The ordinary English visitor to Canada 
during recent weeks, who took the view that 
closer commercial relations with the United 
States were the most natural possible devel- 
opment, and could only advantage both peo- 
ple, must have surveyed the electoral strug- 
gle with amazement. In the first place there 
was a deliberate attempt to work up a 
thoroughly disgraceful hostility to our Amer- 
ican neighbors, Some of the placards on the 
walls were almost as vicious as those we 
remember so well in England when the baser 
section of our public was trying to work up 
a violent enmity towards Germany. I do 
not know how far this particular campaign 
succeeded, but I do know that the moral of 
many of the cartoons was not intended to 
be an intelligent one. It was an appeal to 
passions that history and experience should 
have allayed and even extirpated. 

Then, as is well known, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, h’mself a Frenchman and a Cath- 
olie, but a loyal Imperialist, found himself 
assailed by the most eloquent and popular 
of the extreme Ultramontane French Cana- 
dians, M. Bourassa. The latter is the leader 
of the French Nationalist party. He ob- 
jects to every Imperialist movement. His 
feud with Laurier is because Laurier has 
been too British. He will now expect his 
pound of flesh from Mr. Borden for the val- 
uable service he has rendered in helping to 
depose the one great French Canadian and 
Catholic statesman, who was too broad- 
minded and too highminded to play the sec- 
tarian game. 

While M. Bourassa was on the right 
flank, on the left were the extreme Protes- 
tants, who have always disliked a Catholic 
premier, and who dragged into the campaign 
on reciprocity the ‘‘ne temere’”’ decree. It 
suited them to forget that Sir Wilfred has 
held the fort of freedom against the extrem- 
ists of Rome. They were out for Protestant 
supremacy, and they must now share the 
honors of victory with M. Bourassa, 

But even these do not by amy means ex- 
haust the cross-currents of Canadian poli- 
ties. I had. a most interesting conversation 
with a fellow-denominationalist who was a 
sturdy Conservative and vigorous worker 
against Laurier. I was interested to find 
that he sided with Bourassa against any 
naval policy for Canada. He objected with 
reason to the New World being burdened 
like the Old; and he was for Borden be- 
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cause, he suspected that Sir Wilfred would 
lead Canada too far along the path of mil- 
itarism. 

Then of course the manufacturers were 
scared, not so much by the actual American 
proposals as they stand, but by what they 
believed must be the ultimate developments. 
Another Canadian Congregationalist who 
discussed the matter with me, out of long 
and large experience, was emphatic that he 
did not believe the present reciprocity pro- 
posals could or would injure Canadian 
trade; but they would lead to further agita- 
tion for lowering of tariffs. In other words, 
I suppose, people would like freer trade so 
much that they would want more of it. 

I must add finally that the ballot boxes 
gave expression to a sentiment that may 
have been wrong-headed and shortsighted, 
but that was entitled to the respect of all 
English people. In many cases the ballot 
east stood simply for devotion to the mother 
country. Some Liberal politicians had so 
presented the case, and some American poli- 
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ticians had emphasized it, that it seemed as 
if a vote for reciprocity was a vote against 
England. We must never forget that a man 
may come by noble motives to a false con- 
clusion, 

I am as convinced as ever that Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier’s policy must in the long run 
prevail. The natural will always beat the 
artificial in the end; and if the Canadian 
coalition that has now put Mr. Borden in 
power is not very careful it will put such a 
strain on the loyalty of the agriculturists by 
denying them their natural markets as will 
foster deep and growing discontent with the 
Imperial tie. That is the greatest danger 
of the hour. That, and the possibility that 
Sanada’s decision may throw back the cause 
of international arbitration; that it may 
stiffen the backs of the American Senate; 
that it may chill the growing affection and 
regard of the better part of the American 
people. Against such a calamity all Amer- 
ican and English Christians should do their 
utmost in the present crisis. We cannot 
repair one blunder by another. We thought 
reciprocity would lead to peace. Possibly 


we had unconsciously reversed the peace 
process. Possibly it is through the gate of 
international arbitration that we shall make 
our way to closer and friendlier commercial 
relations. 


The Orient in Providence 


The missionary exposition has made its 
second station in the United States. So 
ample and thorough are its preparations 
that its success in attendance and finance 
seems assured in this second populous Néw 
Ingland center as it has already succeeded 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Boston. 
Thus with heart and courage it will be car- 
ried to other cities in New England and to 
Rochester in February, to Cincinnati in 
March, then to Toronto, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and to Chicago early in 1913. Thus, as its 
originator, Rev. A. M. Gardner, was im- 
pressed at the start, the movement in edu- 
cational missions will “go around the world.” 

Two able Boston directors have brought 
to us their ripe experience, Mr. H. D. Cot- 
ton, organizing secretary and Mr. F. W. 
Harold, publicity secretary. President 
Faunce of Brown University has been the 
efficient president and Rey. William T. 
Green the general secretary of the corpora- 
tion. These have been abetted and supple- 
mented by efficient workers, Hpiscopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, clergymen, bankers, business 
men and representative women, 1,000 stew- 
ards have been duly trained, other hundreds 
have been enrolled as helpers, missionaries 
have been carefully selected. The best 
scenes from previous exhibits have been 
secured and former experience utilized. On 
Sept. 21, with the governor, the mayor, col- 
lege presidents both from Providence and 
Peking, missionaries, clergymen and an im- 
mense audience, the exposition was declared 
formally open. 

Memorable words were spoken. “The 
world is narrowing; the Orient is here,” said 
Mayor Fletcher. “When material prosper- 
ity which we all are striving to establish 
and secure rests on a Christian spirit—on 
the beatitudes—then is the ideal state re- 
alized,” declared Governor Pothier. “The 
church that exports religion steadily is im- 
porting vitality to itself. The chief need is 
not exhortation but information, hence this 
exposition,” said President Faunce. ‘The 
missionary enterprise moves and the world 
moves with it. No nation ever rises above 
its religion. The missionaries are the un- 
salaried’ drummers of the world,” was the 
opinion of Dr. I. 'T.-Headland, Peking Uni- 
versity. Miss Yaba sang her sweet song of 
her native land of Burma. The formal 
opening of the exposition was made by the 
governor. 

Some of the finest features of the Boston 
exposition are in the exhibit. China is 
finely represented and Japan, Korea and 
Surma. The home missionary frontier ap- 
pears with the sod house, Indian tepee, 
Alaskan hut, the stunted trees, the sled, the 
northern lights emblazoned on the painted 
canvas. The great religious systems are in 
the Hall of Religion and the Hall of Meth- 
ods made many things clear, Moving pic- 
tures and tableaux oceupy a theater, 

Spacious Infantry Hall is filled full of 
interest. The large room above it is divided 
into three halls. The hall across the way 
holds frontier America, and the Tableaux 
Hall up the street is finely equipped. 

Gipron A. Buraess. 
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Religious Englishmen 


Increasing Masculine Interests Throughout Great Britain 


By Rev. Sydney H. Cox, D. D. 


Pastor Central Church, Philadelphia 


This hopeful view of the present religious attitude of the men of England comes to hand just as the Men and Religion Cam- 


paign is being launched in America. 


concerning the way in which men are responding to religious appeals and opportunities. 
kept himself thoroughly apprised concerning current English movements. 


» Three months in Great Britain confirm 
impressions of friends, some of them dis- 
tinguished workers in American religious 
life, that the average Englishman is funda- 
mentally as religious as ever, and perhaps 
more so. Preaching one Sunday at White- 
fields, after Rev. Charles R. Brown had left, 
men of all ranks spoke to me with profound 
gratitude for the terse dynamic message of 
the new dean at Yale. The outstanding 
characteristic at the Whitefields men’s 
meeting, whether the program seems to em- 
phasize social work or political reform or 
economic policy is that of intense religious 
fervor. It is curious to hear constantly in 
conservative circles the steady assumption 
that Whitefields is a fine brotherhood, oh, 
yes, but it’s political, don’t you know, and— 
not quite evangelistic! Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I found men saying 
it who had never been near Whitefields and 
have never heard Silvester Horne preach! 


MEN CROWDING INTO CHURCH 


It was interesting to go out a Sunday 
later to East Ham, the furthest large cen- 
ter of the East of London, and speak to a 
Methodist Brotherhood in a vast hall packed 
with over 2,500 men! As we approached, 
it was thrilling to sée all the converging 
streets blocked with hundreds of men, all 
making for the same meeting, not drawn by 
the announcement of any celebrated speaker 
or musician, but instinct with the passion 
for Brotherhood. Less than half were mem- 
bers of any church. Underneath in a huge 
Sunday school room were over 1,500 young 
people at Bible study. At night the pastor 
spoke to over 2,500 people, his associate 
downstairs preached to an overflow service 
of several hundreds, and still a few people 
could get no seats! The singing was con- 
tagious. 

During the strike I preached at Poplar 
and Bow in the docks region, habited: by the 
toughest population in London’s Hast End. 
On a hot Sunday the church was well filled, 
and the entire congregation sung a J’e Deum 
with fine precision. Friends have told me 
that they preached under the same conditions 
at Cardiff, Bristol, Bradford, Glasgow and 
in suburban towns, as Bromley, Kent, etc. 
The same story is repeated. 


CONFIDENCE IN LLOYD GEORGE 


Religion has a yital grip on the men of 
England. There is something religious about 
the very tenacity, almost ferocity with which 
we saw the fiery Welshmen on strike in 
Cardiff. Elijah can scarcely have been a 
more real prophet to the burdened people of 
his race than is Lloyd George to the masses 


~ in Great Britain who have pinned their 


social hope to him in great faith. 
Of course one hears lament here and there 
all over Mngland about non-churchgoers, more 


especially in the South, but the lamentations 
often miss the point! 


Multitudes of the 
non-churchgoers in Hngland now are more 


religious at heart than any non-churchgoers 
- that went before, or many churchgoers also! 


The measures of Mr. Asquith’s cabinet have 
a religious ring about them that is plain to 
those whose ears are attuned to the social 


; awakening of the churches of England. 


THE CALL FOR READJUSTMENT 


Many .of the complaining churches and 
clergy are those who quite honestly decline 
to adapt themselves to new conditions that 
are quite apparent to others. Others, again, 
are willing, but the time is not quite ripe for 
the changes which, when made, must be rad- 
ically made. 

Take, for instance, Dr. Allon’s famous 
Union Chapel at Islington, a beautiful cathe- 
dral building that dominates the junction of 
Islington, Highgate and the roads to the 
beautiful northern suburbs. Thirty years 
ago the streets were lined with rows of car- 
riages waiting for the end of one of the most 
beautiful services in London, and the sermon 
of one of its greatest preachers. Today man- 
sions are becoming boarding houses. ‘The 
Sunday school is still very large, and two 
splendid missions enrolling nearly two thou- 
sand people are carried on elsewhere; but the 
magnificent temple that attracted Dr. Allon’s 
neighbors is almost too grand for the new 
types of people arriving in the district. A 
new day is coming to Union Chapel, but 
meantime its people are wisely and bravely 
waiting—and it takes great courage to wait! 


OPEN-AIR SERVICES 


Riding all over London on Sunday night 
one is able to observe thousands of people in 
every direction coming out of all kinds of 
churches, noticeably with Bibles and often 
hymn-books under their arms—and this all 
through July and August, with steady heat. 
One is startled to see also the abundance of 
open-air meetings on the church steps, round 
the corners on quieter streets, most of them 
after evening service, but quite a number at 
noon! In some cases one can attend three 
meetings in one, where a laborite and an 
atheistic socialist and an evangelist freely 
try to shout each other down or answer each 
other’s statements. When the contest gets 
too hot, the evangelist has one great advan- 
tage—his crowd sing a grand old hymn in 
stentorian tones, and that restores equilib- 
rium ! 

English leaders realize. that these free-and- 
easy meetings—which would be too much 
policed in America—are the safeguard of 
their democracy. 

In view of Dr. Nicoll’s call in the British 
Weekly for getting children to public wor- 
ship, a visitor to Hnglish pulpits notes that 
there is need of the appeal, though every pul- 
pit occupied by the writer provided in its 
printed form of service for an address to 
children—and’ there were far more children 
present than in the average American church. 


A HIGHER GENERAL AVERAGE 


It is freely said that the Hnglish pulpit 
lacks great outstanding figures at present 
like Dale, Parker, Spurgeon, MacLaren, Lid- 
don, Hugh Price Hughes, ete. That cannot 
be discussed here, but it is true that distance 
often lends enchantment to—preachers. Is 
it not true that the general level of the 
average preacher in Wngland has been raised? 
One meets scores of them on trains and 
trams and at sports, alert to social issues and 
fundamental doctrines as their predecessors 
scarcely were considered to be. They may 
be a little churchy, due to the overshadowing 


Its promoters will derive both cheer amd practical suggestion from Dr. Cox’s definite statements 
He was born in England and all his life has 


presence at all times of the Mstablished 
Church. But surely a finer and manlier set 
of men never banded together in Wngland for 
its redemption than the younger generations 
of preachers in the Free Churches today. 

Methodism never had as fine an array of 
great scholars as she has now in Drs. James 
Moulton, G. Findley, W. T. Davidson and 
half a dozen more of their colleagues, nor 
had Wesley’s colleagues greater results in 
social uplift than are being achieved by Rey. 
Messrs. Collier, Wakerley, Wiseman, Niell, 
Rattenbury and others. 

The whispered great industrial event of 
the nearer future is a huge national strike, 
perhaps brief, but terrific, now that the 
power of this weapon of concerted industry 
has been found. People affect to pooh-pooh 
it; but the masses in the crowded quarters 
in a dull way are cognizant, and large num- 
bers of alert mechanics and artisans are 
planning to provide the contest—unless the 
long-delayed pledge of honorable and equit- 
able adjustment is made. A million workers 
cannot have had given to them a better edu- 
cation than any other generation ever re- 
ceived and be content long to depend on a 
weekly wage of less than $6.50. 

But has any great religious body thrashed 
the matter out? A review of recent pro- 
grams would intimate too much theological 
strife and not enough religious striving! 

Whatever the issue, Hngland’s religious 
life need not be discounted. Her men are 
loyal to law and order, discuss religion con- 
stantly, and drunkenness, bad as it is, is 
decreasing steadily ! 


‘‘ Bruised for Our Iniquities ” 


At a conference of social workers recently 
held in New York the church. was sneeringly 
alluded to by the chief speaker, when he 
mentioned a certain piece of social work 
done by the church. He remarked that “it 
was well done, in spite of the fact that the 
church had done the job.’”’ Which comment 
was liberally applauded by his audience. 

It was interesting to note that the speaker 
had received his original inspiration as a 
social worker in the church, that most of 
his listeners were church members, and that 
the organization which had made the very 
occasion at which he spoke possible, was 
heavily endowed by a well-known Presby- 
terian elder... . 

A somewhat extensive and, in a measure, 
a rather critical study of the methods and 
the spirit of Christian workers among the 
so-called masses, has led me to the conclu- 
sion that more effective work is being done 
today in behalf of the multitude by the men 
and women in the churches who have not 
been “scientifically trained,” than is the 
case with those who merely have the ability 
to quote glibly a few pedantic phrases with 
reference to sociological teaching, but who 
have never had a real love for their fellows. — 
Scientific training plus human love which 
has a divine origin is the ideal equipment 
for the social worker. But the latter is 
more important than the former.—Charles 
Stelele, in The Continent. 


A picture is a poem without words. 
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Something to Pass Along 
When Men of the Same Name Meet 


Le 


“Madam, my name is Barton. I called to 
inquire for William Barton, seriously hurt, 
I understand. Thank you, that’s good news! 
Is he permitted to see visitors, that is to say, 
relatives? Um, hm. Thank you very 
much! 

“Well, Mr. William Barton, is this the 
way we keep our promises to our mother? 
Haven’t any more regard for the feelings of 
our city friends than to run afoul of Broad- 
way the very first thing, eh? Didn’t know 
you had a friend in New York, or even an 
acquaintance, outside of the office? The 
nurse has consented to give us twenty min- 
utes. We can at least scrape acquaintance 
in that time, can’t we? especially when you 
know my name! 

“Barton, Spencer J. Barton; never heard 
of me, of course! S-sh—don’t spoil my little 
joke! You see, she took me for a near rela- 
tion—uncle, possibly! Rather a respectable 
old uncle, on the whole; don’t you think so? 

“And there’s really every reason to sup- 
pose that we are related. No doubt you can 
trace back to the original Rufus? Came 
over in 1642, you know. Never heard of 
him? Ah, well! it doesn’t matter in the 
least. We bear the same name, at all 
events; and so, when I read the account of 
your mishap in this morning’s Times, I fan- 
cied it might hearten you up a bit to lay 
eyes on one of the old stock. 

“T see there’s no need to ask if they treat 
you well. Great things, these modern hos- 
pitals! Wonderful business, this twentieth 
century aseptic surgery! And yet, it is a 
chilly sort of kindness; I don’t blame you, 
my boy! ‘Painfully, inkwmanly clean’—yes, 
that’s about it. And the nurse, no matter 
how young and fetching she may be—and 
is!—always has that detached, professional 
air. You’d almost fancy she was enameled, 
too! 

“What do you think of this picture, my 
boy? Ever see a sweeter face? My daughter 
Mary—nothing professional about her, thank 
heaven! She’s not one of your severe, in- 
tellectual type. There’s something in that 
tender, trustful look of hers— No, Mary’s 
out in California now. I’m all alone. 

“Of course you’ve noticed my parcel. Per- 
haps you guessed at once it was flowers? 
M-m. I don’t care particularly for florists’ 
flowers myself; do you? I thought not! 
How’s this ancient Japanese idol? We'll set 
him on the little plate-glass stand, with 
apologies to the nurse! Not a germ, I assure 
you. I boiled him myself, just before we 
started. Doesn’t he humanize the place a 
bit, with that agreeable rotundity, suggestive 
of comfortable meditation after a square 
meal, and that sly, satiric grin? Yes, he’s a 
sort of familiar spirit of mine; I’m just lend- 
ing him to you awhile to keep off the blue- 
and-white devils in this Palace of Hygeia, if 
you care for the idea. When you’re on your 
legs again you can bring him round to my 
den on the eighteenth floor of the Windy- 
ghoul. 

“Now, there’s probably a poetry-book in 
my pocket. Generally is! Suppose we de- 
vote five precious minutes to the ‘One-Hoss 


* Shay’? 


“Doesn’t it feel good to be young, after 
that—young and—hole, Yes, I’ve heard 
all about that leg of yours; they expect to 
save it, you know. Decided against amputa- 
tion a half-hour or more ago. There, there, 
I congratulate you, my dear boy; and hope 
you'll meet with no more accidents till you 
go quite to pieces at the turn of the century— 


eee yy eee 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


“ ‘Just as bubbles do when they burst!’ 


“Of course they've wired your folks; but 
how about my writing a good, gossipy sort 
of letter, telling them I’ve been to see you 
and found you uncommonly comfortable, in 
line for a quick recovery, keeping up your 
spirits wonderfully, and all that sort of 
thing? Can you tell me where to write? 
‘Oshkosh, Wis.—only son of his mother and 
she a widow—very little money—ought not 
to come on here unless absolutely neces- 
sary— I see! Shall I tell her that you’ve 
discovered an odd sort of elderly relative 
who will like to drop in now and then, for 
the sake of the family name, and make sure 
that all’s going well? That she mustn’t 
think of coming to New York unless we 
send for her? Ill do it tonight! Don’t 
thank me; it’s a privilege. Letter-writing, 
to tell the truth, is rather a hobby of mine— 
old-fashioned enough, you see. 

“Now, Mr. William Barton, your guar- 
dian angel, immaculately white, is hovering 
significantly around the corner. I suspect 
that our twenty minutes are up. 

“T have the address all safe, and I’m com- 
ing again next visitor’s day, and every vis- 
itor’s day till you return my call and sit 
down with me among the chimney-pots to 
survey the cliff-dwellings of Manhattan and 
the goddess of the harbor. Good-by and 
good luck! If only Mary were here! but 
you see she’s away out in California. No 
thanks. If I’ve really done you any good, 
why, just pass it along, my boy, pass it 
along!” 

II. 


“Hello, old man! How about that game 
leg of yours, eh? Reminds me of the time 
I had a game leg, and ’twas me for the am- 
bulance and the doctors! Yow haven’t been 
getting yourself run over, now, or any non- 
sense like that? 

“Old man come home drunk one night an’ 
kicked you downstairs? Well, well! You 
don’t say so! I expect it must have been 
Fate that kicked me downstairs. Things be- 
gan to happen about then, and they’ve gone 
right on happening ever since. 

“I might have been twice your age when 
I got that jolt. How old are you, anyway? 
Ten? Yes, sir; I was just turned twenty, 
I remember, and hadn’t been in the office a 
week. Hadn’t got over being homesick yet. 
Must have been a good deal of a kid for 
twenty, but you see I’d never in my life 
been away from home and mother before. 

“Yes, it was kind of hard luck, I thought, 
though I’d nobody but myself to thank for 
it; not a friend in this blooming town; 
never inside a hospital in my life till they 
took me to St. Francis’s to have my leg cut 
off, as I supposed, and everything so unnat- 
urally smooth and white and slippery; and 
the deadly businesslike look of those silent 
nurses and. surgeons in their long, white 
gowns scared me stiff. But, say! this is 
where I stoke up; come along in’ and we'll 
have it out over a meat-pie and a cup of 
good, hot coffee. What? 

“Boy, I declare, I'd almost be willing to 
lose a leg for your appetite! Now, if 
we're over the worst of it—by the way, 
what’s your name? Wéilliam—you don’t say 
so! Why, that’s mine! Blest if I don’t 
make a bluff at the old gentleman's game, 
if only for the name's sake! 

“What old gentleman? I was just coming 
to that, There I was in the hospital, laid 
out as straight as a corpse on my little 
white bed, and pretty well wishing I was 
one; for what young fellow of spirit 
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wouldn’t stand to lose his life rather than a 
perfectly good leg? Besides, I'd have given 
the other one, or thought I would, to have 
Mother sitting there that minute holding my 
hand—you know how that is, of course ?— 
Dunno’s you do? Too bad, William, too 
bad! , > 

“Well, as I was saying, just as things 
were at their mortal worst, that ghastly door 
swung open without a sound and let in the 
nicest little old gentleman you ever set eyes 
on! Not so very little, either, and not 
really old, of course—sixty, maybe. Curly 
brown hair, worn rather long, thick mous- 
tache, powdered with gray; a long face, 
touched with thought; a whimsical smile, 
and under bushy brows the clear, dark-blue 
eyes of a child! He slipped quietly in with 
a deprecating sort of air and waited for the 
noiseless closing of the door to introduce 
himself very modestly as Spencer J. Barton 
—a sort of distant uncle of mine—at any 
rate, a namesake! ‘ 

“The good that did me, William! To be 
looked up so promptly by one of my own 
kin, as it appeared, though I had never 
heard of him before nor he of me, and, in 
fact, we never were able to trace the exact 
connection. But, as he said himself, that 
didn’t signify. You understand—the name 
was just his excuse for a good deed. = 

“Saw it in the paper, he said; an item in 
small type about an unknown young Barton 
run over on Broadway and taken to St. 
Francis’s; just come on from Oshkosh, Wis., 
and seemed to have no friends in the city. 

“But he came to see me every blooming 
week of the three months I spent in the hos- 
pital, read poetry, cracked jokes—and the 
mellow, reminiscent voice of him! BHx- 
changed the most beautiful letters with 
Mother—my, but she thought he was splen- 
did!—in the little old home out West. 

“Rich? Why, he was ’most as poor as I 
was myself. I had only my two hands and 
a stomach for work in those days—he, just 
enough to live on, with all sorts of quaint 
economies and occasional flights of pretty 
extravagance in the way of old books and 
bric-a-braec, in a wonderfully furnished gar- 
ret. at the tip-top of a shabby apartment 
house. Actually, if he didn’t cheer me up 
from time to time with the loan of oddities 
from his collection, especially one old porce- 
lain idol that was simply delicious! 

“Afterwards—no, I didn’t lose the leg, 
after all—I went to see him every Saturday 
night, or occasionally, by special invitation, 
to Sunday morning breakfast—priceless bits 
of cracked ware and thin, antique silver 


and knowing dishes concocted by himself — 


over a battered chafing-dish. 

“You don’t know what I’m talking about, 
do you, William? But there—how it all 
comes back to me! most-of all, perhaps, the 
picture of his daughter Mary, that he always 
earried about, worn shiny and smooth with 
handling, in his left-hand vest pocket. She 
was all he had in the world, and she looked 
—well, just as you would expect of a Mary! 

“No, William, I never saw her. You see 
she was stopping in California for her 
health; he wouldn’t have her sent for till 
the last minute, and then she got here too 
late to see him alive—so I heard afterward. 


I was in our Chicago office at the time. I~ 


had just one letter from her—and the idol! 
I keep it on my bureau. , 

“He told me not to thank him—just to 
pass it along. If you can’t possibly eat any 
more, namesake, why, come along with me 


and we'll have it out with your 
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Atlanta as an Institutional Church Center for the South 


The Dedication of Dr. Broughton’s Great Tabernacle 


REY. LEN G. BROUGHTON, D.D. 


Pastor of the Tabernacle and one of the religious 
leaders of the country 


Atlanta was the strategic center of the 

Civil War, is the commercial gateway of the 
New South and has become the southern 
center for institutional church work. 
’ This is emphasized by the dedicatory serv- 
ices of the new Tabernacle of which Rev. 
Len G. Broughton is pastor, which took 
place Sept. 10-17. This completes the third 
institutional plant in the Gate City of the 
South. With the exception of one at Jack- 
sonyille, Pla., these are the only institutional 
churches in the South. 

Readers of The Congregationalist are more 
or less familiar with the institutional church 
for the colored people at Atlanta, of which 
the writer is the head. Indeed, it was 
through the co-operation of many of the 
readers of this paper that we were enabled 
to build this structure, dedicated on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Booker T. Washington and 
President Taft took part in the opening ex- 
ercises, and have spoken words of cheer con- 
cerning this movement among the colored 
people. The building was erected entirely 
by colored men, is open continually and has 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1,000, a free public library, a kindergarten 
room, a gymnasium, a bath, a model kitchen, 
a rest room for women, etc. 

Among the departments of work carried 
on are a free employment bureau, industries 
for the blind, ‘‘trouble department,’ cooking, 
sewing, lyceum, music festival association 
and prison and slum work. A young man 
‘is employed to give his entire time to the 
‘work of being a friend to young men, and a 
young woman is doing similar work for 
young women. A working girls’ dormitory 
and school of domestic science is projected. 
To show that this work has passed beyond 
the experimental stage, it is interesting to 
note that other colored churches are adopt- 
ing these features. The institutional equip- 
ment is destined to do a great work among 
the colored people, being peculiarly adapted 
to them in their present stage of social de- 
velopment, Another institutional church for 
colored people, to cost $75,000, is planned by 
the Baptists at Augusta. 


Wo THE METHODIST REPRESENTATIVE 


Last year the white Methodists of Georgia 
opened an institutional building in the heart 
of Atlanta at a cost of over $200,000. The 
movement had the indorsement. of all the 
bishops of the Southern Methodist Church 
and marked a new advance of that denomina- 
tion in practical social work. The top 
“stories are occupied by offices, principally of 


By Rev. H. H. Proctor 


the denomination, and this building forms 
the center for Methodism in the South. In 
addition to this building, which has the cus- 
tomary institutional features, the church 
sustains a hospital with accommodations for 
fifty patients, a Wesley House and a Work- 
ing Girls’ Home. 

The chief stress in the institutional work 
is laid on the educational side, and there are 
grammar, business and Bible departments. 
This church has no organ, but instead a 
great orchestra in charge of a skilled musi- 
cian who gives his entire time. All who par- 
ticipate in the orchestra or chorus are taught 
free of charge. The main auditorium has a 
seating capacity for 3,000; the organization 
is but eight years old, and has a member- 
ship of 1,000. Rey. Frank Siler is the pas- 
tor, aided by a strong staff. One of the 
wealthiest laymen in the South is a gener- 
ous supporter of the movement. 


THE GREAT NEW COMER OF THE BAPTISTS 


Both these plants stand eclipsed in mag- 
nitude by the great Tabernacle Building just 
completed, which has cost $350,000 and is 
five stories high. The lower auditorium is 
devoted to Sunday school work, with its 
various departments. There are rooms for 
special classes and a large kitchen and pan- 
try. Offices, restrooms, library, gymnasium, 
bath, lecture-rooms, etc., make it a complete 
modern church plant. The main auditorium 
consists of the main floor, a baleony and a 
gallery, with a seating capacity of 4,000. 
The building is heated by the latest improved 
method of vapor heat, so arranged that any 
part of the building can be heated without 
affecting the rest. There is also a modern 
ventilating and vacuum cleaner’ system. 
Wired in the most modern way, the building 
contains telephones, call bells, acousticons, 
stereopticons and a telephone from the Tab- 
ernacle pulpit to each bed in the Tabernacle 
infirmary, to enable the sick people to hear 
the preaching and the music. 

A great feature of the main auditorium is 
the organ. This mammoth instrument is the 
largest in any church in the South, com- 
pletely filling a space 56 feet by 22 feet by 


12 feet. Ten miles of wire are used in the 
instrument, and material from every part of 
the globe was employed in its construction. 
On the top of the. building is a huge electric 
sign five feet in depth flashing forth the 
word “Tabernacle” at night when any serv- 
ice is on in the auditorium. 

This building is the center of a group of 
other institutional buildings. For a number 
of years there has been in operation, as a 
part of this institutional system, a hospital 
known as the Tabernacle Infirmary, con- 
nected with which is a Tabernacle Infirmary 
Nurses Home. There is also a dormitory for 
working girls, and the first hospital in the 
world for pellagra patients has just been 
opened by this institution. ° 

Behind all this is the masterful personal- 
ity of Dr. Len G. Broughton, who began his 
pastorate in Atlanta in 1897. This is the 
second time he has moved the location of his 
building, and each time he has moved nearer 
the center, the present building being in the 
very heart of the city. Dr. Broughton’s pul- 
pit method is avowedly sensational, and he 
probably has the largest Sunday night audi- 
ence in America. The congregations fre- 
quently overflowed the capacity of his second 
auditorium, which seated about 2,500. In 
his evening sermons the preacher takes up 
practical topics of the day, not hesitating to 
call wrongdoers by name. Once he called the 
names and addresses of the. persons holding 
liquor licenses under the government, yet in 
violation of the state liquor law. He does 
not hesitate to speak out plainly on lynch 
law, and for this his building was attacked. 
Dr. Broughton is an evangelist and a lec- 
turer, his profits from these sources going 
into the work of this great institutional 
plant. 

The dedicatory services were participated 
in by men of national and international rep- 
utation. Among these were Dr. R. S. Mc- 
Arthur of New York, who gave the dedica- 
tory sermon, and Dr. Russell Conwell of 
Philadelphia, who delivered his famous lec- 
ture on Acres of Diamonds. But the most 
attractive speaker of this occasion was Dr. 
Campbell Morgan of London. 


THE NEW TABERNACLE IN ATLANTA 
A magnificent plant costing $350,000 and housing religious and social work of many kinds 


The Afternoon Stone 


BY HATTIE VOSE HALL 


It has P. M. on it—that’s why we call it 
the afternoon stone. It’s a great, flat 
bowlder which separates Grandfather Mori- 
son’s big meadow from Miss Hester Pratt’s 
—the P is for Pratt and the M for Morison. 
The letters aren’t painted on—they’re just 
scratched in. Eleanor and I have always 
had it for a place to play. Our mothers let 
us take a lunch out there, and we leave our 
basket on the stone and go wading in the 
brook down in the big meadow. And Miss 
Hester doesn’t care if we go up into the 
little birch grove just back of her house. 

We play having adventures out there. 
Sometimes we're princesses riding through 
the woods on snow-white palfreys—that’s 
what they used to call horses—and it sounds 
odder. If we see a rabbit we pretend it’s a 
bear, and run to the shelter of the En- 
chanted Oak. ‘There’s only one oak in the 
grove, and when we get there we rap three 
times on the bark, and then we say a dryad 
opens a door in the tree and lets us in. We 
really just slip around behind the tree. We 
play all sorts of games and have great fun, 
and when we get tired we race each other 
back to the P. M. stone, and have our lunch. 

Sometimes after lunch we go up to see 
Miss Hester. She is lovely, we both think. 
She has the softest white hair and the pink- 
est cheeks. She makes me think of the beau- 
tiful godmother in the “Princess and the 
Goblin,’ who used to hold Irene in her lap. 
But she’s lame, and she doesn’t go out much, 
and so she likes to have us come in and see 
her. She’s all the one there is left of her 
family, but she has a splendid shepherd dog, 
named Benno, and Aunt Polly Ann Lunt 
keeps house for her. It’s such a big house, 
and there’s an iron knocker on the front 
door—a lady’s head, with crinkly hair and 
a big ring under the chin, and you take up 
the ring and thump it on the iron, and it 
makes lots of noise. When Aunt Polly 
comes to the door she laughs and says: 

“Land sakes! I might ’a known it was 
you children—no one else uses the knocker.” 

And then we go in and see Miss Hester, 
and she’s ’most always sitting in the library 
making lace—she makes the loveliest lace. 
She’s real glad to see us, and she inquires 
about our mothers, and then she asks us if 
we'd like to see the lacquer cabinet, and the 
red and white carved chessmen her father 
brought home from sea, and the wooden doll 
that’s most a hundred years old, that her 
mother had when she was a child. She has 
the most interesting things to show—fishes’ 
eyes that came from Japan—I guess they’re 


petrified, or something, for they look like — 


round smoked pearls—and ever so many 
other things. The library is full of them 
and lots of brown leather books, but I’ve 
only seen the backs of those. 

When it’s four o’clock, Aunt Polly brings 
in some little heart cookies and some fruit 
lemonade. She calls the cookies seedcakes. 
I don’t like caraway, but you can sort of 
bite ’round them; she doesn’t put very many 
in. And then sometimes we have guava 
jelly, and when we do, and Miss Hester tells 
us a story about her father, Captain Eli 
Pratt, who went all over the world in his 


ship, the E. Arcularius, I feel perfectly 
happy. 

Of course we don’t go up to Miss Hester’s 
every time we go to the afternoon stone; 
our mother’s wouldn’t let us, only once in 
a while. And when we go back we stop at 
the stone and get our lunch-baskets. Some- 
times we sit down and play the stone is the 
BE. Arcularius, and we are Captain Pratt 
and Henry Bowman, who was his first mate 
a great many years. We play that we're in 
the Pacific Ocean, and the northwest corner 
of Grandpa Morison’s stone wall is a coral- 
reef, and we’re steering for it; and Eleanor 
—she’s Henry—jumps into the surf and 
swims to the reef and brings back that great 
bunch of white coral the Captain brought 
from one of the South Sea Islands. It’s 
just a piece of goldenrod, really, or a branch 
of black alder, with red berries on—but it’s 
such fun to pretend! 

One afternoon in spring, when the pussy 
willows were just feathering out yellow, 
after we'd played all we wanted to, we left 
our things on the stone and went up to Miss 
Hester’s. It was one of the guava jelly 
times, and she had told us the story of her 
great-great-grandfather MacDougall. He 
was the armorer, and he wanted to go out 
and fight Indians, the way the other men 
did, but they needed him at the stockade, for 
he was-all the man who could mend their 
guns, and so they wouldn’t let him go. So 
he thought and thought how he could get 
them to let him go, and he went and had his 
head shaved. He thought the Indians 
wouldn’t kill him if there wasn’t any hair 
on his head, so they could have it for a 
trophy. But I s’pose they cid—anyway, he 


went out with Captain David Ureighton’s 
company and never came back. 

When we left Miss Hester’s to go back to 
the afternoon stone to get our things, we 
were saying how much more fun it is to live 
now than it used to be. 


Have you ever noticed a bit of glass 
on the tip of a telegraph pole—just like a 
thimble on a thumb? Grown folks call 
it an insulator. It is there to prevent 
the electricity from running down on the 
pole and into the ground. The electric 
current is sent out from the power-house 
on important business: to carry messages, 
light buildings, run machinery. But 
were it not for the insulator, it would 
jump from the wire, run down the pole 
and be lost in the ground. It is like a 
boy’s wits—it likes to scatter. Unlike 
the wood of the pole, glass is a non-con- 
ductor. It holds the electricity to the 
wire. Listen at a telegraph pole and 
maybe some day you will hear it say to 
the current: “No, no! You mustn’t stop 
to play! Go right along; attend to your 
business !”” 

I think every girl needs to wear a 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


A Thimble on a Thumb, by Rev. Frank T. Bayley 


“Just think, Mary,’ said Bleanor, “we 
have everything—every single thing we want, 
now, and in those days they had to go with- 
out so much.” 

“JT don’t have every single thing I want, 
Eleanor,” I said; “I wanted a new straw 
hat with a wreath of pink rosebuds on it 
this spring, and I can’t have it, and I’m 
tired to death of those old poppies I wore all 
last year. And my tennis racket’s getting 
old, too.” 

We had been talking so fast we hadn’t 
noticed that some one was sitting on the 
afternoon stone. It was a girl about our 
size, and she didn’t hear us coming. She 
had her back towards us, and she was look- 
ing at the “Water Babies,” which was lying 
with our things. It’s Hleanor’s book, and 
it’s a beauty, all full of pictures—it was a 
Christmas present. 

“Why, Eleanor!” I said, “she’s reading 
your book! What manners! Tell her to 
put it right down!” 

“No, no, Mary!” said Bleanor, laying her 
hand on my arm. “She looks real poor. 
Don’t trouble her—I’ll speak to her.” 

We were so near then that the girl heard 
our voices, and she jumped up, and the book 
fell out of her lap, and she started to secram- 
ble off the stone. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said mice, 
gently; “we’re not going to touch you. Stay 
and look at the book if you want to.” 

I stared at Hleanor, for the girl’s clothes 
were old and faded, and her hands didn’t 
look any too clean, and it’s a beautiful book. 
And the girl stared, too, and stood still. We 
sat down on the stone, and Hleanor began 
to talk in that sweet voice of hers. Bleanor 
has the prettiest ways—I wish I were like 
her. I couldn’t have thought of a thing to 
say to that girl, but Bleanor talked to her 
just as if she knew her. And pretty soon 
the girl was talking, too. 

Her name is Bessie Carter, and her 


thimble on her thumb—though it seems 
a queer place, I know. And her brother 
needs it just as much. Like the electric 
current, boys and girls have important 
work to do, more important than the 
work of electricity. And there is danger 
that their thoughts will jump the wire 
and run off to something else; to play, 
to plans for a good time tomorrow or the 
thought of the fun of yesterday. Then the 
current is lost and the work left undone. 

This is a good lesson for the beginning 
of the school year. If you want to be 
stror> and successful, helping to make 
the world better, you must learn to con-— 
trol your thoughts; to hold mind 
steadily to its work. Be sure the thim- 
ble is on! And be sure you mind it when 
it says: “Go on! go on! Don’t jump the 
wire!" In case you should want to get 
a thimble—its name is Attention. _ 


Fi 


~~ we let her share our plays. 
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father and mother arg dead, and she’s thir- 
teen, and she was living with a woman help- 
ing take care of the children and do lots of 
other things. She couldn’t go to school, 
and she had almost forgotten how to read, 
it had been so long since she went. And she 
wasn’t earning any money—just her food 
and clothes. Such poor old clothes, too! 
™he place where she lived was up back of 
the woods where we played dryad and prin- 
cesses. And this afternoon she came to the 
stone to play, and our things were there, 
and she didn’t know as she ought to look at 
the book, but she thought perhaps it wouldn’t 
do any harm for her to see the pictures. 

When she said that, Hleanor picked the 
book up and explained about the pictures 
and some of the story, and then she told 
Bessie where she lived, and she said if she’d 
come up the first time she got a chance, she’d 
lend her some books, with pictures and easy 
reading. Then Bessie thanked her and ran 
home, and Hleanor and I started, too. 

“Wleanor,” I said, “I don’t believe there’s 
another girl in our school who would have 
been nice to that girl, if they’d found her 
looking at their books!’ 

DWleanor opened her eyes wide. “Why you 

“would, Mary!” she said. “Of course you 
would—or any of the girls.” 

I shook my head. “I know I wouldn’t— 
nor Arria Dale, nor Gladys, nor Christine. 
I don’t see how you could, either, Eleanor. 
Her hands weren’t clean, her hair wasn’t 
half brushed, and you are always so spick 
and spandy yourself.” 

“T didn’t know I was spick and spandy,” 
laughed Eleanor. ‘But I ought to be, Mary, 
and so ought you, for we’ve got mothers to 
teach us things like that. But we wouldn’t 
look any neater than Bessie if no one had 
taught us. Just think! Not any mother! 
What would we do without ours?” 

That made me sober. I couldn’t get along 
without Mother any way in this world. I 
was ashamed to think I had been so vexed 
about wearing the poppy hat. But I said: 

“Well, I hope she’ll wash her hands be- 
fore she comes to borrow your books.” 

“Don’t you think half the fun of owning 
books is to lend them, Mary?’ asked 
Bleanor. “I don’t know any one who would 
enjoy them more than that lonely little girl.” 

Just then Father came up the street, driv- 
ing the colt, and took us in. We told him 
about Bessie. Father’s one of the select- 
men. He went around the next day to see 
where she lived. He said she had been neg- 
lected, and he went to see Miss Hester about 
it. Miss Hester said she wanted a willing 
little girl to help Aunt Polly Ann, so Father 
took Bessie away from the place where she 
had been living, and now she lives with 
Miss Hester and goes to school, too. 

She looks just as well as any of the girls, 
now. Some of them wanted to snub her, at 
first, but Hleanor was so nice to her, and 
took so much notice of her, that the others 
began to play with her, too; for Hleanor is 
a leader, though she’s so quiet and nice you 
don’t realize you’re being led. She never 
tries to “boss,” the way Arria Dale does. 
You ought -to see the way Bessie loves 
Eleanor—she’d do anything in the world for 
her. 

Sometimes when we go to the afternoon 
stone Miss Hester lets her come, too, and 

She thinks we 
are perfectly wonderful because we can make 
up. plays about princesses and dryads and 
shipwrecks. Miss Hester took Bessie to the 

| geashore with her this summer, and she’s 
sent Hleanor a shell necklace, with a pretty 
note, She said she never had a. friend be- 
fore we found her at the afternoon stone, 
> but now she’s got the best friend in the 
world. And I think she’s right.. I don’t 
believe there’s a lovelier girl than Eleanor 
Field in the United States or any other 
ee country—honest, I don’t! 
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The Demoralization of Summer 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Every mother knows how extremely diffi- 
cult it is to put up bars that have once been 
lowered; to withdraw privileges that have 
once been given. When the vacation ends, 
we are all confronted with problems which, 
in the careless ease of the summer, we have 
ourselves made, but which we are reluctant 
to solve. Greater freedom than is wise may 
have been granted the children, living an un- 
restrained open air life in some simple 
country settlement. 

Here is a lad for whose manners and 
morals teachers and parents have an all- 
winter struggle. In the summer he finds 
himself granted unwonted liberty. He wears 
what he pleases and grows careless and 
slovenly in his appearance, putting up a 
bitter fight against even homeopathic doses 
of soap and water. He scorns a hair-cut 
and refuses a necktie. It is such hard work 
to get him dressed on Sundays that he makes 
you think of the old Maine fisherman who 
said he’d “‘‘never a’ knowed when Sunday 
come lessn he had beans for breakfast.’ 
Therefore, he runs wild on Sundays as on 
weekdays. He choses his associates from 
the boys of the place—what harm can come 
to him from simple, country lads? But by 
and by when winter’s conventional rule is 
once more established, we find a boy with 
habits of untidiness, habits of Sunday neg- 
lect, habits of uncommon speech and, worst 
of all, sometimes, from “‘simple ¢ untry as- 
sociations,” habits of unclean thought. For 
there is more moral uncleanness among 
country children than one would easily be- 
lieve unless made sorrowfully aware of the 
fact. 

And it is as true for the girls as for the 
boys, although a girl’s natural dress-instinct 
saves the situation somewhat. 

In many a country place there come cheap 
shows, of the one-night-stand variety. 
Parents who refuse to allow their children 
to go to a city theater (there are still a few, 
although they are fast dying out), will per- 
mit them, “just for fun,” to go to a country 
show, and sit for two or three hours in a 
badly lighted unventilated hall, eating pea- 
nuts and chewing gum (because it is fun 


and they can’t do it at home). and watching 
a poor and utterly vulgar play. 

“It isn’t bad,” said one parent, excusingly. 

“No,” retorted another, “it’s worse; it’s 
demoralizingly vulgar and neither your child 
nor mine will ever forget it.” 

The parents can forget it; it is negligible 
for them; they have fine standards of com- 
parison. The child has no such standards. 
These vulgar shows, even at an impression- 
able age, are rapidly creating standards for 
him. 

“T hate the shows at home,” said one boy; 
“they are so tame after these.” 

Is it well for those of us who are respon- 
sible for children to have two sets of regu- 
lations—one for winter and one for summer? 
May we not expect our girls and boys to be 
wellbred, clean, pure, refined, all the year 
around? 

Summer engenders lawlessness, and it is 
well to be on our guard against it. Parents 
who would hold their children strictly to 
account, should they violate city or town or- 
dinances, think nothing of allowing them to 
override the regulations of a country place. 
In one village two children of summer visi- 
tors, in the face of a. printed prohibition, 
were allowed by their parents to bathe in 
the reservoir. The mother is a refined and 
intelligent woman, strict and careful with 
her children. This, to her, was “only the 
country,” and boys and girls were allowed 
to break the law unrebuked. Is not this 
demoralizing to the child’s sense of the dig- 
nity of all law and its rightful authority 
over him wherever he may be? 

These are all straws which point a blow- 
ing wind. No child can be trained well and 
earefully for nine months of a year and al- 
lowed to run wild for the other three, with- 
out the usual result, that a little license will 
undo the effect of much law. ‘The plea is, 
let the children gain health and vigor by un- 
restrained life and action. Yes, by all 
means let them—but be sure that while the 
physical life is being built up, the moral 
life, in its far-reaching effects, is not seri- 
ously undermined. 


” 


Our Hero List 
A Record of Noble Deeds 


Almost every week one comes across, in 
the daily papers, records of deeds of modern 
heroism which are worth holding up before 
our children and young people. And some 
of our readers may be witnesses of acts of 
bravery which do not find their way into 
print. We should be glad to chronicle these 
briefly, from time to time, under this head- 
ing, and we invite our readers to help us by 
sending in items which come to their knowl- 
edge from any source. 


Hugene Labbey, aged. seventeen, saved a 
train on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
from running into a washout near Mendota, 
Minn. The danger point was behind a sharp 
curve in the track, and the lad, on discoy- 
ering it, ran to stop the train which was an 
hour late and running at high speed. But 


for his quick grasp of the situation scores of 


lives might. have been lost. 


The Mass. Humane Society has recognized 
by a silver medal and a check for twenty- 
five dollars the brave act of Daniel F’. Moyni- 
han of East Boston in risking his life to 
stop a runaway horse at Revere Beach. 
Moynihan grabbed the horse by the bridle, 
was dragged one hundred yards and finally 
pulled the animal over on top of him. But 


| 


he escaped without serious injuries and 


saved the horse’s driver, wife and baby. 


A negro evangelist, Rey. S. P. Tillman, has 
just received a bronze medal from the Mass. 
Humane Society for saving a lNevere tailor 
from burning alive. He will nct be apt 
again to light a pipe while he is cleaning 
clothes with naphtha—indeed, he vvould 
never have lighted another pipe if Mr. Till- 
man had not been passing and taken prompt 
action by beating out the flames. 


A somewhat different act of bravery, 
undertaken not to save life but in the line 
of duty, to maintain the schedule of a trans- 
atlantic steamer, was that of Third Hngineer 
A. C. McCutcheon of the Carmania. On a 
recent run one of the three turbines went out 
of commission and in order that the other 
two should be kept going it was necessary 
to shut some doors in it. The chief engineer 
said he would not order any of his staff in 
until it had been allowed to cool six hours. 
But McCutcheon, in order to save the 
steamer that delay, volunteered to go into 
the manhole where he was obliged to work 
in a temperature of 200 degrees. He 
achieved his end, at a terrible risk, and only 
by dashing out repeatedly for air. 
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Lesson for Oct. 8 
Ezek. 47: 1-12 


The Sources of Help 


The man who reads the Bible is never for any length of 
time beyond the ‘sound of running water. If the life-giving 
streams are at hand the people whose fortunes he is following 
are rejoicing. If for a period the people wander in some dry 
and thirsty land where no water is, their complaint and appeal, 
their fervent prayer that some divine rod shall smite the dis- 
appointing rocks, bring the same picture before his eyes. 

The Bible student would do well to travel, if not in Pales- 
tine then in California or in the arid sections of our own coun- 
try where the long, dry, rainless summer and the process of 
irrigation in agriculture and horticulture lift the flowing stream 
into the place of high importance it enjoys in the ancient 
Scriptures. 

In the vision. of this prophet “waters issued from under the 
threshold of the house eastward.” ‘The orientation of his moral 
expectation was in line with the facts of history. In things 
spiritual our wise men have been coming steadily from the Wast. 
The continent of Asia, dreaming and contemplative, rather than 
bustling and practical Europe, has been pre-eminently the source 
of moral faith and spiritual vision. The religions of Zoroaster 
and of Buddha, Hinduism and Islam, Judaism and Christianity 
are all of them Asiatic in their origin. The sun rises upon the 
darkened earth in the Hast and the dawn of religious truth has 
been witnessed in the same quarter. 

In recognition of this spiritual orientation the great cathe- 
drals of Europe are all built with the altar end toward the 
east. Kneeling worshipers lift up their eyes to that quarter 
from which help has come. When thoughtful men box the 
spiritual compass they begin not at the true north indicated by 
some magnetic needle of human contrivance—they begin with 
E. They reckon the points of the compass and lay out the 
course for spiritual voyagers from that meridian. It was an 
accurate vision which portrayed the life-giving stream of spir- 
itual quickening as having its source “eastward.” 

In hopeful mood the prophet saw it not as a waning cur- 
rent, destined to dry up in time of spiritual drought; he saw it 
as a swelling flood full of perennial promise. When the man 
with the measuring line went forth to sound the waters, he first 
found them ankle deep; further on, they became knee deep; 
then the waters rose to his loins; and at last the river was not 
one to be waded or even sounded with his plummet—‘“the waters 
were risen, waters to swim in, a river that could not be passed 
over.” 

The volume of human goodness in the world consequent 
upon the influx of moral help from the Unseen flowing in upon 
the race as an irrigating influence from above, is not like a 
brook which dries up in August. The persistence, the increase 
in volume, the magnificent promise of it as it sweeps farther 
and farther down the thirsty valleys of human society, testify 
to its source in the Eternal. It is a stream which makes glad 
the cities of men because it issues from “the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High.” God is in the midst of it—it 
shall not fail. 

The presence of this deepening stream of goodness in human 
history yielding its quickening touch to all the interests along 
its banks, re-enforces our faith in the Divine goodness. No 
stream ever rises higher than its source. If men are good in 
any measure there must be goodness in the force or forces 
which produced these men, name those ultimate forces, scien- 
tifically or theologically, as we may. And if the stream of 
human goodness has been widening, deepening, flowing more 
strongly as we trace its course from those prehistoric times on 
through ancient and medisval history to this modern world, 
then this process of accomplishment points with sure finger to 
character and purpose in the One who originally set the stream 
flowing. 


And when we look at the vast amount of human goodness — 


finding expression in heroes and martyrs, in saints and seers, 
in teachers and mothers, serving the common good rather than 
exacting attention to their own interests, we cannot believe for 
one moment that all this goodness originated itself, or persisted 
and increased in opposition to the will of the Creator, or made 
its conquering way in spite of his moral indifference. The wide 
induction of fact in the matter of moral advance points back 
to a stream of divine purpose and help flowing, as measured by 
earthly experience, now ankle deep, now knee deep, now waist 


The Sunday School 


By 
Rey. Charles R. Brown 


deep and becoming at last a wide expanse inviting men to launch 
boldly forth upon its sustaining depths to do business in great 
waters. . 

The effect of this stream is seen in the fact that in contrast 
to the arid wastes of the desert where no water is, “at the 
bank of the river were very many trees, on the one side and on 
the other.” The lifeless plains of Nevada and Arizona begin 
to bud and blossom. as gardens, when they feel the touch of 
water. The modern engineer and the ancient prophet are one 
in assuring us that “everything shall live whither the river 
cometh.” 

The magnificent task of moral irrigation as the mighty 
volume of divine help is carried through a wide-spreading 
system of ditches and waterways, each one conducting its 
rivulet of help, through the missionary churches in the needy 
communities and through the meagerly equipped Sunday schools 
meeting in homes or in schoolhouses, appeals to the moral im- 
agination even more powerfully than do the pictures of benefi- 
cent results to be achieved by the Roosevelt dam. 

On a day in June I walked through a field of alfalfa in San 
Joaquin Valley. It was in blossom and the bees \were busy 
with their honey-making. It offered luscious pasturage, and the 
cows were converting the soft, green material into milk for the 
service of man. The farmer was even then grinding: his sickles 
for the mowing which would fill his haymows for the coming 
winter. How good it all was as an expression of wholesome 
and expanding life! a 

What made it possible? As I walked about I stepped again 
and again across the irrigating ditch, flowing bank full. And 
when my eyes reached across the valley and on to the foothills 
and on up to the mountains which served as a mighty back- 
ground, I knew that away there on the snow fields of the high 
Sierra, the tiny snowflakes were yielding to the warm rays of 
the sun. And the resultant drops of water were blending in 
the trickle of many a mountain stream. And the various 
streams tumbling down the mountain side were drawing to- 
gether as in a common cause, that at last the splendid Merced | 
River might flow forth in beneficent strength, making the 
thirsty valley like a garden of the Lord. The field of alfalfa 
was alive and serviceable because it had lifted up its eyes of 
expectation to the hills. 

The stream of help which the prophet saw gladdened the 
dry places and made them green; it also became the home of 
“moving creatures that had life.’ He saw swimming in its 
cool depths fish according to their kind, even “the fish of the 
great sea, exceeding many.” The full and varied capacity of. 
some mighty river to minister to human necessity seems to him 
the suitable symbol of that divine help which flows forth to 
meet the moral needs of earth. 

The stream of grace was to render a ministry which suffered 
neither interruption nor decrease. The leaves on the trees 
along the bank did not fade. The trees brought forth their 
fruit every month, not knowing times nor seasons in their un- 
ceasing helpfulness. They had in contemplation the whole 
range and variety of human want, for they bore “all manner 
of fruit.” 

And the completeness of the help offered was to include the 
satisfaction of those needs which are regular and constant and - 
the satisfaction of those exceptional needs which belong to 
times of emergency. “The fruit thereof shall be for meat and 
the leaf thereof for medicine.’ The divine help would be at 
once curative and nourishing, alike adapted to the special crisis 
and to the longer process of development into a life abundant 
and eternal. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits!” 
He healeth all thy diseases. He satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things. He forgiveth all thine iniquities. He crowneth thee 
with lovingkindness and tender mercy. His life and love, 
which are not far from any one of us, are symbolized by a 
stream of living water springing up with everlasting life. 

In a later vision we find that the stream of healing and 
life-giving water ‘‘proceeded out of.the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” The mingling of holy purpose pictured in “the 
great white throne,” with that redemptive love manifested in 
“the Lamb” became the potent and quickening influence in the 
life of the race which thus is made alive and steadily fruitful 
in all those graces which transform the waste places into glo- 
rious sections of the garden of the Lord. 
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The Cure for Restlessness 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Restless Life. Man was not made to 
be content with any gifts the earth can 
offer. Wherever he goes and whatever he 
attains, he carries with him the trouble of 
the restless heart. Jesus recognized that 
trouble in his own generation and put his 
hand upon the cure. He calls us to himself 
and in himself pledges us rest. Here he 
speaks for his Father. ‘‘Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” BHlsewhere he calls men 
to rest under the yoke because he is their 
companion in work. We cannot get rid of 
the yoke, nor would it be well for us if we 
could. But we may find rest for our souls 
in the companionship of Christ. 


The Unquiet Heart. It is well to distin- 
guish between that restlessness which is the 


_ necessary condition of progress and the un- 


quietness of heart which lames and hinders. 
Man was not meant to sit content with the 
existing conditions of his life. His desire 
of change and of improvement is an equip- 
ment; just as his aimless discontent becomes 
a hindering disease. A man may carry a 
contented heart through troubled ways to 
great changes and achievements. He may 
go about his work with a distressful restless- 
ness. Christ desires to save his disciples 
from unquietness of heart but not from the 
desire of change and betterment. He asks 
us for a life of faith and not of laziness. 


Sources of Unrest. The eye turned inward 
upon self is often the reason for that unrest- 
ful spirit in which too many spend their lives. 
We want some larger thing to look upon 
than self can give. The search for mere 
endowment of our lives with gifts can never 
long content us. The world is a smaller 
thing than the heart of God’s child. What- 
ever we seek—whether it be wealth or power 


' or pleasure, or even the thoughts and affec- 


) 


tions of the heart—we come soon to the lim- 
its of content. The child of God can only 
find rest of heart in God. All literature is 
full of testimonies to this inadequacy of earth 
-to satisfy a human soul and put to sleep its 
longings. Such a poem as Tennyson’s Pal- 
ace of Art takes for its theme the effort to 
find satisfaction in the highest beauties and 
gifts of the creative imagination. The treas- 
ures are collected, but the dissatisfaction is 
not stilled. The sated heart is not at rest. 
It must turn to God and to the works of God 

as instruments of help for others before it 
can enjoy what man or God has made in 
fullest measure. 


The Rest Giver. Were we have a_per- 


petual craving of man’s heart; and the one 
lasting satisfaction. 


“Oh, some seek bread—no more—life’s mere 


—- 


~ 


- want a conquering rest. 


subsistence, 
And some seek wealth and ease—the com- 
mon quest ; 
And some seek fame, that hovers in the 
distance ; 


But all are seeking rest.” 


We do not want an opiate, but a tonic—we 
And we have seen 
that overcoming rest triumphant in the souls 
and looking through the eyes of sufferers 


and toilers who have found their rest in God 


ie through Christ. 


They have solved the prob- 
lem of passing through the storm with a 


peaceful heart. 
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Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 1-7. The 
Cure for Restlessness. John 14: 1-31. The 
restless heart. Sources of unrest—in the 
world, in society, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
in the thoughts and affections of the heart. 
How Christ brings peace in trouble. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BUILDERS 


But ye, beloved, building up yourself 
on your most holy faith, praying im the 
Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life-—Jude 
20, 21. 


But besides all these, and beyond them 
all in excellence, he hath a house wherein 
he dwells more peculiarly than in any of 
the rest—so God’s temple is his people. 
—Robert Leighton. 


We build a dwelling for the Holy 
Spirit. “Ye are the temple of God.” 
Shall we ask him to make his home in 
what must fall to ruin because of our bad 
workmanship ?—Hilton Jones. 


Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do 
that day which must be done whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to work 
and forced to do your best will breed in 
you temperance, self-control, diligence, 
strength of will, content and a hundred 
virtues which the idle will never know. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


We are building every day, 

In a good or evil way. 

And the structure, as it grows, 
Will our inmost self disclose, 


Till in every arch and line 

All our faults and failings shine; 
It may grow a castle grand, 

Or a wreck upon the sand. 


Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight, and strong, and true; 
Build it clean, and high, and broad ; 
Build it for the eye of God! 

' —T, EH. Diekenga. 


Who knows all the meaning of his 
own word? Who can explain all the 
issue and ultimate relationship of the 
simplest things which he does, in the 
church or in the harvest field, or in any 
sphere of life? We know not. what part 
we are taking in the building up of 
God’s fabric. Sometimes when we little 
suppose we are doing anything at all 
towards building the temple of God, we 
are working most industriously in that 
direction. . . . Sometimes life’s monot- 
ony wearies us.... Let us look back 
into history that our cheerfulness may 
be revived. Men do not know. ... The 
barley harvest may be’ as a sacrament, 
the open field an unroofed church, the 
gracious words spoken to strangers may 
come back again in prophecy and its 
sublimest fulfillment.—Joseph Parker. 


We thank thee, Father, for Christ, the 
cornet stone, on whom out faith is building. 
So enable us to weigh the worth of the 
materials life offers and the call of pursuits 
and pleasures that claim our time, that we 
may fulfil this day’s duties nobly, as becomes 
thy children, Since thou art working with 
us to complete and glorify thy dwelling, may 
we nevet be forgetful of thy presence or 
careless of what we say and do. Lord, let 
this house of our building, thine and ours, be 
a hospitable home for all kindly sympathies 
and ministries. Let none but pure and 
vigorous thoughts and words go forth from 
its doors. Let no jealousy or hatred or 


idleness dwell within; but joyful energy 
and generous wishes. And bless thou with 
thy favor out activities the whole day long. 
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‘New Work 


* Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Oct. 8-14 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


New Work Our Society Might Do. Matt. 
25: 18-30. (Led by the executive commit- 
tee.) 

An Arm of the Ohurch. The Christian 
Endeavor Society that holds a prayer meet- 
ing every week and an occasional social, and 
does no more, deserves some commendation, 
if the prayer meetings are alive and helpful 
and if the socials have the true spirit of 
Christian fellowship. But the members of 
such a society have no right to be satisfied 
with their society or with themselves. They 
should lose no time in finding out what new 
work they might do. The Christian En- 
deavor Society is an arm of the church and 
as such an arm it should reach out to do 
whatever work of the church it can do to 
best advantage. 


Co-operation. Conditions vary so widely 
in different communities and in different 
churches that rules which would apply to 
one would not apply to another. In a 
strong, well-organized church there is a large 
amount of work to be done that can be so 
apportioned that the Christian HEndeavor 
Society may assume responsibility for cer- 
tain departments or share in such respon- 
sibility. The weak church needs the Chris- 
tian Hndeavor Society to keep it going. In 
any event, advisory and co-operative rela- 
tions should be established between the 
church and the society. The next step 
should be to determine what needs to be done 
and then how shall the society serve in the 
accomplishment, 


Social Survey. One line of work that is 
in accord with practical progressive ideas is 
a social survey of the community in which 
the church is located. This should be under- 
taken only with the advice and under the 
supervision of mature and wise men and 
women. The aim of the church should be 
to carry the gospel to rich and poor alike 
and to take a leading part in relieving poy- 
erty, vice and ignorance. But information 
is needed first. The society may assist in 
gathering this information, Having made 
the survey the next step is to follow it up 
with systematic efforts to serve the com- 
munity in effective Christian fashion. 


Suggestions for Work. The Christian 
Hndeavor Society may hold meetings in mis- 
sions, hospitals, jails and country school- 
houses. It may hold open air summer meet- 
ings. The society may recruit classes in the 
Sunday school, may work up a teachers’ 
training class. It may and should be in 
continual consultation with the minister to 
co-operate in whatever needs to be done. 


Means to an Hnd. Too often the society 
is considered as an organization apart from 
the church and the chief duty of an En- 
deavorer is to attend and participate in the 
meetings. But always the meetings should 
be a means to an end. The meetings should 
be rallying times for the interchange of 
ideas and experiences in the line of definite 
Christian service. 


Leading to Service. The personal side of 
religion as developed in Christian HWndeavor 
is important. To promote it should be a 
prominent part of the purposes and plans 
of the society. The daily Bible reading and 
prayer, the Quiet Hour, the devotional part 
of the meetings should be emphasized and 
kept at the front. But it should all lead to 
service. The emotional in religious experience 
is a failure if it does not result in service for 
other people and for the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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‘The Ideal of Jesus 


7 ower. MaDe Oy aie Cs oe ad 


Professor Clarke’s Book Reviewed by Pres. William DeW. Hyde 


The Ideal of Jesus, by William Newton 
Clarke, D. D. (Scribner’s. $1.50 net) while 
not a treatise on what we used to call theol- 
ogy, is an interpretation of the Christian 
life and character, which perhaps is what 
theology some day will come to mean. The 
style is not that of a running brook, tumb- 
ling over rocks, rippling among pebbles, 
challenging eye and ear; but rather that of 
a placid pool faithfully reflecting earth and 
heaven to the patient gaze of one who brings 
with him the Christian experience and asks 
for its explanation. 

Jesus’ great gift was not an institution or 
a system, the author tells us, but an attitude 
toward life, an ideal. By that ideal repro- 
duced in our experience we in turn must 
dare to judge, accept, if need be reject, not 
only ancient traditions, current customs, but 
even Jesus’ own recorded words on this or 
that specific point. 

He showed us how to live. His precepts 
were suggestions and illustrations; and in 
changed conditions may be superseded. Yet 
his appeal from letter to spirit is not a low- 
ering, but an infinite lifting, of the aim of 
life for all who freely follow him. Human 
life as God would have it was his aim; and 
since human life is social, his ideal took the 
form of the Kingdom of God, with emphasis 
on social service as the end, and personal 
piety as the means to that end. Humility, 
childlike open-mindedness and helpfulness 
are the keys which admit to this kingdom. 
Fellowship with God in love to our fellows 
is the essence of righteousness—the soil in 
which all virtues thrive, out of which they 
all deteriorate into self-righteousness and 
hyprocrisy. Love to God and love to men— 
even our debtors and our enemies—are con- 
vex and concave sides of the same great 
curve; inseparable though distinguishable. 
The entrance to this ideal life must be eth- 
ical and spiritual, Jesus never could have 


said that aman must be “born of water.” 
“Born of the Spirit” is characteristic of 
him, but “born of water” is not. This is 
interesting as coming from a professor of 
theology in a Baptist theological seminary. 

“Freedom from all masters but God,” 
freedom to live and think and act without 
ecclesiastical dictation, while welcoming 
brotherly counsel, follows as a matter of 
course. The Ideal of Jesus makes men at 
least. as valuable as cattle or sheep, machin- 
ery or dividends; convicts our modern in- 
dustrialism of “vast social sin’; and will 
prove revolutionary of our whole economic 
system. Yet the revolution will probably 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 
Author of The /deal of Jesus 


and preferably come, not by smashing it all 
at once and setting up some untried device 
in its place, but by discriminating sensi- 
tively and sharply between what is just and 
what is unjust, what is kind and what is 


cruel in it. 

The rich man has a hard task—to make 
his holdings express his brotherhood; yet 
“it seems more like Christ that the ideal 
of righteousness and brotherhood should be 
attained through learning the right use of 
‘wealth than through the abolition of it.’ 

Churches are useful, and the more varied 
the more useful instruments; yet at present 
should manifest more mutual recognition of 
each other’s worth. “The institutions will 
naturally vary from age to age, for life 
means variety.” ‘Nor so long as Christian- 
ity is a living thing and not a relic can any 
statements of doctrine be final.” “The 
church is the central but not the sole rep- 
resentative of Christianity. . There are 
others. Numberless human betterments that 
Christianity inspires must have their own 
organizations distinct from the church; and 
these are the representatives of Christianity, 
true OPSDIEE of its heart and servants of its 
purpose.” } 

“We cannot imagine the Jesus pies we 
know as dictating beliefs in theology to his 
disciples, or directing them to dictate to one 
another. Thinking and uniformity are im- 
possible companions.” 

The last chapter contains a searching cate- 
chism—not of theological question and dog- 
matic answers, but questions about the 
changes the Ideal of Jesus would make in 
the conduct of our factories, in our treat- 
ment of women and children, in our modes 
of living, in our methods of business, in our 
distribution of property—questions left un- 
answered until the Ideal of Jesus working in 
our hearts, and in the heart of society shall 
answer them not in words but in deeds. 

A man, a brotherhood or a Bible class that 
would learn what it means to be a Christian 
in modern, intellectual, industrial and social 
conditions could not do baat than to study 
this book. 


New Books on Missions and Missionaries 


An admirable comparative study of exist- 
ing religions is The Light of the World, by 
Robert W. Speer (50 cents net). This is one 
of a series of handbooks published by the 
Central Committee on the United Study of 
Missions. Hinduism, Buddhism, Animism, 
Confucianism, Taoism and Mohammedanism 
are each adequately presented, historically 
and critically. There is ample recognition of 
what is good in each religion, and also the 
lack in each case is considered and how 
Christianity can meet the need. One chap- 
ter is devoted ‘to testimonies from converts. 
It is surprising to see how often such advice 
as the following is given: “The missionary 
should point out strongly the differences be- 
tween Christianity and other religions rather 
than lay emphasis on the points that exist 
in common.” ‘This is repeated again and 
again by native Christians. The book is 
full of information, has good bibliographies 
and closes each chapter with questions for 
class use. 

Another work which may be classed under 


, religious education is The Unoceupied Mis- 


sion Fields of Asia and Africa, by Samuel 
M. Zwemer (Student Volunteer Movement. 
$1.00). He describes conditions in those 
great sections of the world not yet reached 
by Christian missions, not even yet known 
very well to the explorer or traveler—Tibet, 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, Malaysia, 
Abyssinia and Somaliland, Sumatra and 
Indo-China. The argument of the book is as 
follows: there are still a score of wholly un- 


occupied fields and many sections of fields 
where the obstacles and barriers seem well- 
nigh insuperable, but where the moral degra- 
dation and spiritual destitution of the peo- 
ples and the strategy involved in the occu- 
pation of these fields call for heroic, perse- 
vering, pioneer effort on wise lines, with the 
sure promise of ultimate success. Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Zwemer’s earlier 
work on missionary topics need not be as- 
sured that these new topics are presented in 
a live and interesting manner. 

It is doubtless well to learn from our op- 
ponents. ‘Therefore friends of missions may 
give reasonable heed to A Chinese Appeal 
Concerning Christian Missions, by Lin Shao- 
Yang (Putnam. $1.50). The author has a 
Chinese name, but his spirit is the spirit of 
an. Englishman who is liberal in theology. 
He quotes constantly, for his authorities on 
the Christian religion, from The Hibbert 
Journal, “The Religion of All Good Men,” 
Conybeare, Loisy and McTaggart and won- 
ders that when Christianity is nearly defunct 
in the West we should be so anxious to plant 
it in the Hast. The author passed his boy- 
hood and youth in Hngland and, so far as 
this book is concerned, he does not show any 
more sympathy with Chinese morals, reli- 
gion and customs than some Englishmen and 
Americans have shown. But he is down on 
missions and orthodox Christianity. He de- 
fends his positions quite in the customary 
“liberal” way by quoting the sayings of 
narrow-minded and wunprogressive mission- 
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aries, criticizing emotional religion and point- 
ing out the faults of Christian society. In 
much of this he is painfully correct, and 
many orthodox missionaries would agree 
with him; but he gives scant credit to the 
good results of missions and is really as 
narrow, in his way, as those whom he con- 
demns. As valuable as anything he says, 
_and really worthy of consideration, is his 
protest against the imposition of Western 
architecture, hymns and music on the Chris- 
tian Chinese, 


Two interesting books added to the library > 


of missionary literature are Growth of the 
Missionary Concept, by John F. Goucher, 
and Theory and Practice of Foreign Mis- 
sions, by James M. Buckley (Haton & Mains. 
75 cents each). The first volume contains 
an admirable biographical sketch of Robert 
Morrison and is about half of it devoted to 
missions in China, The second volume dis- 
cusses the basis of foreign missions, methods 
and means, hindrances and helps, present 
conditions and expectations for the future. 
They are well written and full of suggestion. 
Stories for children about the children of 
Korea are told by a missionary, Minerva L. 
Guthapfel, in The Happiest Girl in Korea 
(Revell. 60 cents net). The happiest girl 
is a poor little child who, because’ of cruel 
abuse, had had both hands and a Beaton, 
putated. But she had found friends. | 
girls, and boys, too, are rl tua 
stories. They will bear ating 
sion classes of little folks at a. 
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. America, by Elizabeth B. Vermilye; 


The life story of William Thomson Wad- 
dell is told in An Artizan Missionary on the 
Zambesi, by John MacConnachie (Tract So- 
ciety. 50 cents net). Waddell was a helper 
with Francis Coillard in Central Africa. He 
was not a preacher, but a carpenter and 
mechanic, and this story of his consecrated 
and heroic life shows how such handiwork 
may be devoted to the service of Christ as 
well as the work of pastor and teacher. 

A new home mission text-book is Conserva- 
tion of National Ideals (Revell. 50 cents 
net). It contains six papers: A Conserving 
Force, by Mrs. D. P. Wells; What to do for 
the Immigrant, by Dr. Steiner; The Prob- 
lem of Race, by Ray Stannard Baker; The 
Chureh and Social Questions, by Professor 
Rauschenbusch; Non-Christian Faiths in 
and 
Christian Conservation, by Dr. C. L. Thomp- 
son. Of these the fifth paper deals with un- 
familiar material as it tells what men of 
Hindu and Mohammedan faith are doing to 
propagate their religions in our own land. 
It is a readable, interesting’ and important 
volume and should be in every church library 
for use in Sunday school and mission study 
classes. 

A man of stirring energy, wide capacity 
for leadership, and large influence in the de- 
velopment of Christianity in China, was 
William Scott Ament (Revell. $1.50 net). 
The story of his life is by Henry D. Porter, 
M.D.; D.D. Dr. Ament turned from suc- 
cessful work in the pastorate at home to the 
greater need of China. His center of work 
was in the north and upon the churches to 
which he ministered fell the full storm of the 
Boxer outbreak. He was among those be- 
sieged in the Peking legations and did royal 
service as one of the defenders and encour- 
agers in those memorable weeks. An emi- 
nently practical and energetic worker, when 
fighting was at an end he turned to reform 
and restore the missionary work in the vil- 
lages and cities where it had been over- 
whelmed by the storm. Instead of waiting 
for the slow progress of diplomatic inquiry 
and agreement, he put himself in conference 
with Li Hung Chang and other officials and 
made an immediate and reasonable arrange- 
ment for compensation. The matter made a 
stir in the American newspapers at the time 
and ended with the complete vindication of 
the methods pursued and the results ob- 
tained by one of the most useful of modern 
missionaries. Dr. Porter has given us a 
full and detailed biography, in which the 
strong and genial character of Dr. Ament 
appears and his work is put in relation with 
the missionary progress and with the polit- 
ical events of the time. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the growing library of mission- 
ary biography. 


Briefer Mention 


Dr. J. M. Campbell’s Grow Old Along 
with Me (Revell. $1.25 net) is frankly 
written for those who have been overtaken 
by the years, and who find themselves face 


_ to face with the new and often unwelcome 


problems that the later half of life begins to 
bring. In a book of this kind one wants 
reality first of all, and the writer is one who 
does not speak from theory, but who has 
proved by experience every comfort, every 
good fight and victory, of which he writes. 


_ This book ought to bring,a heartening mes- 


sage to a wide circle of readers, for it is 


‘sensible, cheery and full of Christian hope. 


A Secretary of Frivolous Affairs is “a so- 
cial guardian angel, a social pacemaker, a 
stick to stir society,” etc., at least those are 
a few of the requirements made of the hero- 
ine when she was engaged to take the title 
rdle in Mrs. Futrelle’s book bearing the 
above designation (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 


net). The story is lighter than air, but full 


of sparkle and go, and would make the most 
tedious journey pass swiftly. 
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“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 
crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
them.” 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Englishmen, Boers and Kafirs 


Continued from page 449 


they are the laborers on the docks and in the 
streets, and they perform all the domestic 
service. There are 300,000 natives working 
today on The Rand. Surely this is not a 
bad showing for a race not yet out of 
heathenism. 

But I believe a better day is dawning for 
the South African native. For one thing 
the Christian section of the race is assum- 
ing a position which is full of promise. At 
the same time a better feeling is coming in 
among the whites. The most encouraging 
thing I saw in South Africa was the Fourth 
of July meeting in Durban, in the great 
town hall, where 4,000 white people came to- 
gether to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of our American Board work. The 
remarks of Lord Gladstone, the presence on 
the platform of all the high Natal officials 
and above all the enthusiastic temper of the 
audience revealed a changed attitude toward 
the Zulu. It was the talk of the street the 
next few days that that meeting marked a 
new era in the work of uplifting and saving 
the native people. I know of no field which 
during the next generation offers a better 
chance for a missionary of brains and spirit- 
ual power than Natal. 

Let me urge tourists who can to visit 
South Africa. Both for pleasure and profit, 


especially during the months of May, June 
and July, the winter season, it has few 
rivals. Let one come with open mind and 
ready to endure a little hardness and he will 
be abundantly repaid. I met one of the 
other kind of tourist in an Wnglishman who 
was returning from Zimbabrae. He was 
grumbling at everything in sight. It was a 
tough trip, no doubt; but his capacity for 
finding fault did not lessen our discomforts. 
I think this type of Englishman will be rec- 
ognized by the readers of The Congregation- 
alist who have knocked about the world. 
After helping himself to the best seat in the 
postcart he informed us that he had been 
round the world four times, but never had 
received such treatment as this. I venture 
to say he had grumbled and growled wher- 
ever he had gone. He ended his tirade by 
saying, “This whole country is a bore; I 
was a fool for coming out.” 

I was reminded of Agassiz’s remark to a 
man who insisted upon going on a hard 
scientific expedition. When he returned 
the scientist asked him how he liked the ex- 
perience. He replied, “I was a fool for go- 
ing.” Whereupon Agassiz observed quietly, 
“You were a fool, sir, before you started.” 
When we consider the things to be seen and 
the things to be learned in South Africa 
surely no tourist is a fool for coming this 
way. 

S. 8. Grantully Castle, West Coast of 
Africa, July 20. ‘ 
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Twenty four experts of the Men and religion movement in 
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Fred B Smith 


Ghe PROGRAM of the FOURTH NATIONAL CONVENTION of 


The Congregational Brotherhood of America 


First Session 
7.30 p.m. The Church in the Modern World 
as 


2. 


3 


NEW FIRST CHURCH, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 13-16, 1911 
THEME: “BACK TO THE CHURCH” 


FRIDAY EVENING Sicth Session SUNDAY MORNING, Central Church 
10.30 a.m. The Brotherhood Sermon 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
Men’s Mass Meeting 
“The Advancing Kingdom Among Men” 


“The Church —the Mother of Human Souls” 
Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, D. D. 
“The Meaning of Membership in the Church”’ Seventh Session 
Mr. Wm. E. Sweet, Colorado 3.00 P.M. 
. “The Greatness of the Modern Minister’s Task” 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., Massachusetts 


Second Session SATURDAY MORNING 
9.00 a.m. The Work of the Brotherhood — Business 
9.30 a.m. A Minister’s View of the Brotherhood 

Rev. J. Edward Kirby, D. D., lowa 

10.00 to 12.00 a.m. Departmental Reports and Conferences 


SATURDAY NOON 

1. State Officers’ Conference Luncheon 

“The Best Methods of State Promotion ” 
: Prof. Fred B. Hill, Minnesota 

2. College Men’s Conference Luncheon 
* College Men and the Church” Mr. Oliver F. Cutts, New York 


Third Session SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
2,00 r.m. The Church Ministering in Its OWn Community 
1. “The Church in the Country” 
Pres, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts 
2. “The Church in the Town,’’ Prof. G. Walter Fiske, Ohio 
8. “The Church in the Suburb,” Rev. Chas. Luther Kloss, Missouri 
4. “The Church in the City,” Secretary H. F. Swartz, New York 


Fourth Session 

5.30 p.m, Big Boys’ Rally 

Supper and Speeches : United States Senator W. S. Kenyon, Iowa 
Hon. Clarke C. Fitts, Vermont, Mr. John Gunckel, Ohio 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Fifth Session 
7.30 p.m. Laymen’s Retreat 
Prayer and Meditation, led by Mr, G. S. Eddy of India, Hon. H. M. 
Beardsley of Kansas City, Mo.,and Rev. J. N. Pierce of Oberlin, O. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Dr. Booker T. Washington 


4.00 p.m. Memorial Service in Memory of John B. Sleman, 
Jr., Washington, D.C, 


Eighth Session 
7.30 P.M. Labor Mass Meeting 
1. “Labor’s Program for Industrial Justice ” 
Mr. John Mitchell, New York 
2. “The Church’s Ministry in the Industrial World” 
Rev. Chas. Reynolds Brown, D. D., Connecticut 


SUNDAY EVENING 


Ninth Session MONDAY MORNING 
9.00 4.M. The Church and Other Organizations and 
Movements 
Addresses by Dr. C. R. Brown, Mr. W. K. Cooper, Mr. S. T. John- 
son, Pres. C. S. Nash and Mr. W. H. Lewis 


Tenth Session 
2.00 p.m. Business i 
2.30 p.m. The Church and the Social Order 
Introductory, “ The Church’s Responsibility for Social Welfare ” 
1. “The Problem of Industry,” Rev. C. S. Macfarland, Connecticut 
2. “The Problem of Relief,” Mr. James Mullenbach, Illinois 
3. “The Problem of Housing and Recreation” 
Mr. Graham R. Taylor, Illinois 
4, “The Problem of Child Labor,” Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, New York 
5. “The Problem of Vice,’ Dean Walter T. Sumner, Illinois 


MONDAY EVENING 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


Eleventh Session 
5.30 p.m. The National Banquet 
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Student Volunteers’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


Quarter Centennial 


The CelebrationZat Mt. Hermon School 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
ning of the Student Volunteer 
was celebrated at Mt. Hermon School on 
Sept. 10. Here in 1886, at the conclusion 
of the first student conference called by 
Dwight L. Moody, ‘fone of the widest of all 
spiritual movements in the history of the 
ehurch” had its beginning. Each year the 
traveling secretaries of this movement come 
together at some convenient center for a 
week’s conference, a “setting up’ conference 
as they term it, where the work for the com- 
ing year is discussed and outlined. This 
year they came to Northfield, and the cele- 
bration of this anniversary was under their 
direction. 

Dr. John R. Mott, chairman of the 
World’s Student Federation, who was an 
undergraduate delegate to this memorable 
_ first conference, presided and made the prin- 

cipal address of the day., He gave a stimu- 

lating account of the occasion in which this 
movement had its birth and of its progress 
during the quarter century just closed. Now 
and then in his address he would emphasize 
the adyance in Christian activities among 
college men by comparing conditions existing 
twenty-five years ago with those today. For 
instance, in speaking about the daily pro- 
gram of this conference he referred to the 
class methods of Christian work among stu- 

dents, he said that Mr. Wishard used as a 

text-book a little blue pamphlet, one of only 

two of the kind in the world! Today 800 

books bear on this branch of Christian work. 

He told how, at the beginning, no one 
thought of it as a missionary conference and 
of how over two weeks passed before the 
theme was mentioned on the platform, As 
Dr. Mott developed his theme, he impressed 
all, even those who are acquainted with the 
organization, with the truth in his opening 

\ paragraph: “Here was the fountain-head of 

a stream which has brought more blessing to 

the universities and colleges of the world 

than any which has gushed out in any nation 
under the life-giving influence of the spirit 
of the living God.” 

What this movement has accomplished and 
is now doing was briefly related. It keeps from 
one to ten traveling secretaries holding each 
year more than a score of institutes and 

fe) every. four years a great central convention, 
attended by three to four thousand students 
and professors from over 700 institutions. 
\ Since the beginning of the movement nearly 
_ 9,000 students of North America have gone 
_ out into the foreign mission field. The idea. 
has been transplanted until now the Volun- 
teer Movement is found in one form or an- 
other among the students of the British Isles, 
_ France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 

_ mark, Finland, Switzerland, South Africa, 

Australia and New Zealand. It has still 


the begin- 
Movement 
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later been transported to the Christian stu- 
dents of the Turkish Empire, of the Nile 
Valley, of Japan, China, of India and has 
even penetrated into the very heart of 
Africa. 

Dr. A. J. Brown of the Presbyterian 
Board followed Dr. Mott with a comprehen- 
sive view of the Student Movement in its 
relation to present conditions in the mission- 
ary field. He bore striking testimony as the 
result of years of close observation to the 
work of this organization. 

The meetings in the afternoon were more 
informal and intimate, being restricted to 
the student volunteers and invited guests. 
The first was held in what is now known as 
the Volunteer Room in Recitation Hall, 
where a bronze tablet bears testimony to the 
fact that in this room the movement was 
started. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson of Baltimore 
addressed this meeting, speaking particularly 
upon the influence the Volunteer Movement 
has had upon the church. 

The closing meeting, held out of doors, was 
addressed by Mr. McWilliams, a prominent 
New York business man, Mrs. W. R. Moody 
and Dr. Mott. So ended one of the great 
days for Mt. Hermon. 

L. LortMer Drury. 


Personalia 


Dr. George A. Gordon, who has _ been 
spending a restful and rewarding summer 
at JXennebunkport, Me., has returned to 
Boston looking brown .and yigorous and 
ready for the fall work. He will be in his 
pulpit at the Old South Church next Sun- 
day, Oct. 1. The preacher at this church 
last Sunday, Sept. 24, was Rev. Charles H. 
Cutler of Bangor, Me. 


Sec. Marion Lawrance of the National 
Sunday School Association has just begun 
a tour of two months among Mnglish cities, 
beginning at Liverpool. He is receiving a 
hearty welcome and evidently large expecta- 
tions are cherished concerning the effect of 
his addresses in their bearing upon the im- 
provement of methods of Sunday school 
work. 

A real loss to Congregational and Chris- 
tian interests in Western Massachusetts as 
well as to the local church, is the sudden 
death of Frank N. Look, a prominent Flor- 
ence manufacturer and Amherst graduate in 
the class of 1877. The moving force in a 
growing business he found time to serve in 
the city government on the school committee 
and as a director of several religious and 
philanthropic organizations.. For thirty-five 
years he served in many noteworthy ways 
the Florence Congregational Church. 


Col. John J. McCook, the New York law- 
yer who has just died at the age of sixty- 
seven, was a Presbyterian layman of the 
militant type, with a fine record both in his 
profession and in the Civil War. His abil- 
ities led President McKinley to offer him 
various secretaryships in his cabinet, which 
Colonel McCook declined. He will be re- 
membered for many years as the chairman 
of the Presbyterian Assembly committee 
which investigated thé theological views of 
Prof, Charles A. Briggs, and which finally 
carried the adverse vote through. In this 
connection the remark of his law partner, to 
whom he submitted the brief citing the 
errors of the Union professor and paving 
the way for his expulsion from the Presby- 
terian church, may be remembered, “A 
mighty good brief, but a very poor side.” 


A man’s first duty is to educate his con- 
science.—Charles Gore. 
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NORTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


“The Sower” is the subject of the memorial 
window which will be dedicated next Sunday 
at the morning service in the North Congrega- 
tional Church of Haverhill, Mass. 

It is one of a series of windows which have 
been placed from time to time in the church, 
and executed by the Tiffany Studios of New 
York. 

The central feature of the design is the 
illustration of the parable: ‘Behold a Sower 
went forth to sow.’’ The landscape, though 
simple, is interesting, showing, as the Scrip- 
tures relate, stony and thorny places, as well 
as good ground, where the seed may take root 
and bring forth abundant fruit. 

The strong figure of the Sower represents 
the highest type of Christian manhood. ; 

The base and upper portion of the memorial 
consists of an ornamental treatment, alike in 
design and color, with the windows previously 
placed, thus effecting a harmonious scheme 
throughout the church. ‘ 

Inscription at base of window is as follows: 

“Behold a Sower went forth to Sow.” 
In MEMORIAM 
JAMES H. CARLETQN 


1818 ae 1893 
MARY H. CARLETON 
1819 Sper 1882 
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In the Congregational Circle 


While “October of 1911 will not be quite 
so memorable a month in Congregational 
history as the same month last year, it will 
have its own claim to prominence in our 
annals. The American Board goes back to 
the Middle West again, meeting at Mil- 
waukee, Oct. 10-13. At its sessions will be 
entertained every missionary pastor in the 


state, through special provision made for 
them. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, our veteran 
from China and vice-moderator of the Na- 


tional Council, is to preach the aunual ser- 
mon and lead the way for a strong mission 
program. Following the Milwaukee occa- 
sion the scene shifts to Chicago where, on 
Oct. 13, the Commission of Nineteen and 
the national Brotherhood open for business 
simultaneously. The Brotherhood, as an 
advertisement elsewhere shows, has been 
able to secure a varied and talented array 
of speakers and addresses for its theme, 
Back to the Church, leading pastors Wast 
and West as well as laymen and social work- 
ers of national repute promising to partici- 
pate. After the Brotherhood comes the 
meetings of the American Missionary Asso- 
‘ciation with its sermon by Dean Brown of 
Yale and vivid reports by our patriotic la- 
borers, the home missionaries among island- 
ers, negroes, Indians and mountain whites. 
All things considered, the Congregationalist 
who can afford to put in his fortnight in the 
middle of October in the vicinity of Chicago 
should be amply repaid. He will have a 
new idea of the breadth and depth of our 
mission tasks at home and abroad, not to 
mention the sense of fraternity with his 
Congregational fellowmen in this time of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. 
* * 
* 


The late William E. Raymond left to the 
church in New Canaan, Ct., some twenty 
years ago, the residue of his estate in trust, 
directing that it should accumulate till a 
suitable salary could be paid for the em- 
ployment of an evangelist or general mission- 
ary, particularly for work among those not 
reached by regular church ministrations. 
On Sept. 19 a council was called of all the 
churches in Fairfield County to approve the 
action of the church in calling Rev. W. R. 
Stewart to this office. At the ‘public sery- 
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ices a welcome was extended by Rey. G. H. 
Beard in behalf of the churches, by Sec. 


William Ewing for the Sunday School So- | 


ciety—Mr. Stewart being under commission 


from this Society for special work in the | 
of Vermont, | 


state—by Sec. C. H. Merrill 
with whom Mr. Stewart has been working 
for the past seven years, and by Sec. J. S. 
Ives, representing the committee of the 
church and also the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, with which this new work will be 
closely identified. Rev. C. J. Ryder offered 
the prayer of consecration. On the part of 


every one there was great satisfaction in 
welcoming Mr. Stewart back to Connecticut 


and in the 


the increasing demands of missionary en- | 
deavor are so imperative. It means prac- | 
tically the addition to the resources of the 


Missionary Society of an income sufficient to | 


employ a general missionary who can give | 
his entire time to the work. 
* * 
* 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, stirred by 
the recent Astor case, took the matter in its 


broader and fundamental aspects under dis- | 
drew a | 


cussion last Monday. The topic 
large attendance representing not only the 
metropolitan district but the cities of 
Lowell, Haverhill, Lawrence, Salem and 
Lynn. Dr. Arthur Little of Dorchester, 
who opened the hour, has hitherto adhered 
rather strictly to recognizing only Scriptural 
grounds for divorce, but was of the opinion 
that the increasing number of divorces 
granted for other reasons was forcing the 
minister to admit them also. He declared 
himself in favor of 
vorce law, believing that America stands 
disgraced before the world because of the 
present situation. 


On the roll call—now the custom for more | 


general participation—a varied experience 
meeting showed that the majority of the 
ministers had themselves faced the remar- 
rying of divorcees and that, ‘too, within a 
comparatively short time. Dr. G. L. Cady 
of Dorchester argued for letting the individ- 
ual case stand upon its merits, thinking that 
the extreme position of the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopalian churches led logically to 
Socialism, where individual sufferers will be 
provided for. Dr. W. R. Campbell of Rox- 
bury, a lawyer before he was a minister, 
paid tribute to Massachusetts divorce laws 
and reminded his listeners that persons, not 
laws, take the action which divorces the 
family, the law merely defining their status. 
Another ex-lawyer, formerly connected with 
the prosecuting attorney’s office in Tacoma, 
Wn., Rev. F. G. Merrill of North Wey- 
mouth, laid emphasis upon the breadth of 
the matter as a social problem in which the 
individual case must be considered not so 
much for its own sake as for the welfare of 
the society of which it is a part. Perhaps 
the most experienced student of the whole 
problem present at the meeting was Dr. 
S. W. Dike of Auburndale, secretary of the 
National League for the Protection of the 
amily. He disclosed the interesting fact 
that the uniform divorce law, for which 
many of the speakers present and other peo- 


| ple in Congress and newspaper offices were 


calling, was already a reality. Four years 
ago such a statute was drafted by a com- 
mission appointed by the governors of the 


| states, has been adopted by several common- 


wealths and now needs only to be called to 
| the attention of newly elected governors and 


| legislatures. The subject will be further 
| considered next week. 
* * 
* 


A striking event in Pennsylvania Con- 
gregationalism is the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania DPastern Welsh Association, 


addition of another worker where | 


a national uniform di- | 
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By Ferdinand 0. Blanchard 


A winsome story of Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
at the time of the Messiah. The Master ap- 
pears in its pages only at the time of the trial 
and crucifixion, but His influence pervades every 
page and makes the illuminating center of the 
book. Interesting sidelights on the life and 
customs of the time are given and a thrilling 
picture of a Roman shipwreck makes a striking 
climax. ; 

Attractively printed and bound, 28 pages 
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guages, English and Welsh, with at least 
two sermons at a session, to discharge the 
theological lore of which these brethren are 
possessed. At the end of a four days’ ses- 
sion preachers and people disperse, humble 
in mind and sad of face that no greater de- 
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““Gymnafa,” closing this year on Sept. 11 
it met in First Church, Plymouth, Rey. 
H. R. Hughes, pastor. The sessions are 
featured not only by the business and dis- 
cussions usual for associations, but by much 
and great preaching. And it takes two lan- 


liverances could have been made. This year 
the guest of honor was Rev. Thomas Nichol- 
son, pastor of Paddington Church, London. 
He has occupied many of the most prominent 
pulpits of the Wyoming Valley district, often 
preaching at union meetings with auditorium 
crowded, and always on the great themes of 


religion and to the unmixed delight and spir-, 


itual uplift of his hearers. He is booked to 
preach in some of our prominent pulpits in 
New York and Boston. The audiences who 
hear him will feel the pull of one more bond 
uniting in Christian fellowship the Congre- 
gational churches of the two countries. 
* * 
* 


The Friday meetings under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pil- 
grim Hall, Congregational House, will be 
resumed on Friday, Oct. 6. 

x ox 
* 


Sunday school teachers about Boston have 
most unusual advantages this fall. The Ed- 
ucational Department of our Sunday School 
and Publishing Society has arranged a six 
weeks’ institute for Saturday afternoons be- 
ginning Oct. 7. Miss Frances Weld Daniel- 
son, Prof. H. P. St. John and Rev. M. S. 
Littlefield will conduct classes and confer- 
ences which will meet at Park Street Church 
from 3 to 4.30 each Saturday. 


What the Year-Book Shows 


The meeting of the Chicago Ministerial 


Union, Sept. 18, was devoted to a book re- 


view. The book considered—and discussed 


with a degree of interest aroused by no 
other publication in recent years—was the 
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last Congregational Year-Book. This, by 
the way, is not a merely local interest. As 
a usual thing the average minister uses the 
Year-Book simply for occasional reference. 
He may somewhat carefully read the annual 
review in the denominational press when it 
appears; but he seldom goes behind the re- 
turns so-.given. But this year I have hap- 
pened to discover in several quarters min- 
isters studying the original document as the 
Bible is studied when a burning issue in 
exegesis is in discussion. The exegesis of 
the Year-Book leads to a problem much more 
difficult than appears at first sight. 

Supt. J. C. Armstrong of the Chicago 
City Missionary Society was asked to act 
as interpreter to the ministers of Chicago. 
He reported startling facts: “1,341 churches 
with over 50,000 members report no addi- 
tions,” and these by no means very small 
ehurches. Many number from 150 to 350 
members. The showing of the denomination, 
as a whole—the average addition by confes- 
sion and letter being less than one member 
per church—he declared “pitiful.” The sit- 
uation is made more pitiful in view of losses: 
in Sunday schools 31,484; in Christian En- 
deavor 14,743; in home expenses $141,625— 
and this decline in spite of strenuously con- 
ducted forward movements in Sunday school 
and Christian Hndeavor promotion, mission- 
ary giving and the raising of adequate 
salaries for a ministry scandalously under- 
paid. 

The reading of the recorded facts was in 
effect like a condemnation. The Congrega- 
tionalist of America may not be so forcibly 
impressed as the Free Churchmen in Wng- 
land with the shortcomings of the church of 
today ; but when he faces the facts brought 
out in this Chicago meeting, he is disturbed 
and distressed. If not in despair, he is, at 
least, painfully perplexed. 

To the practical question, “What shall we 
Congregationalists do to make forward 
efforts a genuine forward movement?” Dr, 
Armstrong’s answer was: “It-is difficult to 
say. I wish I knew.” He suggested as 
partial remedies: first, greater care in look- 
ing after our 113,713 absentee members; 
second, a concerted attempt to prevent the 
wastes which are due to interims between 
In this connection he said, “If 


pastorates. 
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some system could be devised which our 
people .could be led to adopt, without having 
heart failure, to provide a church with a 
minister every Sunday and give every min- 
ister a church every Sunday, a decided gain 
would certainly be made.” 

His most positive contribution to the 
problem of inefficiency was his declaration 
concerning a proposed plan of closer denom- 
inational co-operation in Chicago city mis- 
sion work. “The plan is to give each de- 
nomination a certain field into which no 
other denomination shall enter; in such 
fields provide every equipment needed, in- 
cluding a suitable number of workers to 
minister adequately to the people found liv- 
ing there; to unite the churches where the 
fields can be fully churched with a-smaller 
number; to put no money into a field that 
can be led to care for itself; to move a 
church out of a community when no longer 
needed; to maintain our churches for the 
Kingdom’s sake, rather than a denomina- 
tion’s advantages.” 

When definitely questioned concerning 
the conditions of the mission work of five 
leading denominations in the Pilsen district, 
Chicago, recently reported in The Congrega- 
tionalist, Superintendent Armstrong said 
that the report was a fair account of the 
situation, and added, ‘‘We shall take up the 
question of what can we do about it, at the 
next meeting of the Co-operative Council of 
City Missions.” Fede Os 


Ahmed Arabi Pasha, who has just died in 
Cairo, was the most dangerous enemy the 
British encountered in their control of 
Egypt. His leadership of the national 
movement of 1882 made him a hero among 
the Moslem Hgyptians; as his character later 
made him a marked and honored man dur- 
ing the long exile in Ceylon to which his 
death sentence was commuted. He entered 
the army from the lowest social rank and 
made his way by force of high qualities of 
leadership. On his control of the situation 
which compelled the assent of the then Khe- 
dive to his plans, rested much of the fame 
of Lord Wolseley, who defeated him at Tel- 
el-Kebir, and of Admiral Seymour, who bom- 
barded and occupied Alexandria. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls ; 


BREWBAKER, CHAS. W. (United Brethren), 
Chambersburg, Pa., to be assistant pastor, 
First, New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

BURHANS, Pau C., Glendive, Mont., to be 
assistant superintendent of the Montana 
Children’s Home Society. Accepts. 

Dissie, WM. L., Columbus, Neb., to Worthing- 
ton, Neb. Aceepts. ; 
CRONMILLER, Boorn W. (Presbd.), Stillwater, 

N. Y., to S. Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Everett, Pact, Y. M. C. A. Secretary of boys’ 
work, Newton, Mass., to be special worker 
among young people and pastor’s assistant, 
Brighton, Boston, Mass. Accepts in connec- 
tion with study in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 

FARNAM, GEO. E., Plymouth, Oshkosh, Wis., to 
be district superintendent of American Bible 
Society. Accepts with headquarters at 
Denver, Col. 

GUPTILL, ORVILLE, Jr. (Free Bapt.), to Blls- 
worth Falls and N. Ellsworth, Me. Accepts. 

HaMiuron, Jos. 8., Syracuse, Neb., to Fourth, 
Oak Park, Ill. Accepts. 

JONES, WARREN G., Freeport, Ill., to Jefferson 
Park (Presb.), Chicago. Accepts. 

Petry, Orvitiy A., First, Aurora, Il.,* accepts 
eall to Plymouth, New Haven, Ct. 

ReHM, Henry C., Watertown, Wis., to Wash- 
burn. Accepts. 

Smiru, OrrerBrin O., First, Council Bluffs, 
Io., accepts call to Pierre, 8S. D. 

TayLor, WmM., Danbury, N. H., to W. Boxford, 
Mass. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 


ALLEN, Mrs. Lypra M., Hornby, N. Y. 

BREEZE, AARON, Elroy, Wis. 

BuRHANS, PAuL C., Glendive, Mont. 

GIBBONS, HowarD B., Key West, Fla. 
PHILLIPS, ELLSworTH W., Whitman, Mass. 
SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., First, Council Bluffs, Io. 
TayLor, WM., Danbury, N. H. 

WHITE, FraNCcIS D., Pacific, Chicago, Ill. 
YounG, Jas. C., First, Huntington, Mass. 


Ordinations 


Dpan, Mrs. ELOISE P., o. Center, Neb., Sept. 
20. Sermon by Rev. Edwin Booth; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Elfring, J. B. 
Burkhardt. 

Reep, Cass A., o. Whittier, Cal., Sept. 11. 
Sermon by Pres. J. A. Blaisdell ; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. J. Marsh, H. V. Hartshorn, 


FOOD AGAIN 


A Mighty Important Subject to 
Everyone. 


A Boston lady talks entertainingly of food 
and the changes that can be.made in health 
by some knowledge on that line. She says: 

“An injury to my spine in éarly woman- 
hood left me subject to severe sick head- 
aches which would last three or four days at 
a time, and a violent course of drugging 
brought on constipation with all the ills that 
follow. — 

“My appetite was always light and uncer- 
tain, and many kinds of food distressed me. 

“T began to eat Grape-Nuts food two or 
three years ago, because I liked the taste of 
it, and I kept on because I soon found it was 
doing me good. z 

“T eat it regularly at breakfast, frequently 
at luncheon, and again before going to bed— 
and have no trouble in ‘sleeping on it.’ It 
has relieved my constipation, my headaches 
have practically ceased, and I am in better 
physical condition at the age of sixty-three 
than I was at forty. 

“T give Grape-Nuts credit for restoring my 
health, if not saving my life, and you can 
make no claim for it too strong for me to 
indorse.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


C. H. Seecombe, W.. F. Day, E. C. Norton, 
Henry Kingman, J. F. Loba. Mr. Reed is 
under appointment of the American Board 
to Turkey. 


Personals 


CuMMINGS, Gro. H., and Mrs. Cummings, W. 
Boylston, Mass., were pleasantly surprised on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage 
by a reception and the gifts of a silver serv- 
ice of five pieces and a purse of silver. 

TayLor, WM., and Mrs. Taylor, Danbury, N. H., 
were given a farewell reception on the occa- 
sion of his closing pastorate and presented 
with a purse of silver. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BrsLp Stupy Coursps aND SPECIAL LECTURES, 
Northfield, Mass., Aug. 22—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OrnHpr CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, twenty-fourth 
meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-26. 


FourtH HCUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF METHOD- 
ISM, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 4-17. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BrorHErRHooD, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13-16. 


ANNUAL MBETING OF THE AMERICAN MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
oF Sr. Anprew for the United States and 
Canada, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL CEN- 
TER DEVELOPMEN’, under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin, in co-operation with 
the Social Center Association of America, 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 25-28. g 

INSTITUTE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION, First 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25-31. 
Under the auspices of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of The World in Boston. 


NATIONAL City EVANGELIZATION UNION of the 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 3. 


WoMAN’S BosrD or Missions, Friday meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Idaho, Boise, Oct. 3-5. \ 
Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Oct. 69. 
California, Northern, Berkeley, Oct. 17-19. 
Oregon, Portland, Oct. 17-19. 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 23-25. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CAMPBELL—In Wellesley Hills, Sept. 4, Mary, 
wife of J. Rockwell Campbell, formerly of 
Jacksonville, Mla., and daughter of the late 
Charles B. Wilder of Chelsea, Mass. 


CHARLES G. FARWELL 


Mr. Farwell, who died in Wollaston, Aug. 29, 
was born in Andover, Sept. 23, 1851. His 
father, Rev. Asa Farwell, was the last male 
principal of Abbot Academy, and his mother, 
before her marriage, was assistant principal. 
Charles fitted for college at Denmark Academy 
and graduated from Middlebury College in 
1876. His purpose was to enter the ministry, 
but filial duty compelled him to become a 
teacher, for which he was admirably fitted. 
His work as principal of the Black River 
Academy, Ludlow, Vt., was remarkably success- 
ful. Men and women who are making their 
mark in business and professional life testify 
to the uplift Mr. Farwell gave them, many of 
whom might still be in straightened circum- 
stances but for the opportunities he provided 
for them at this academy. Having served this 
institution faitnfully, he accepted a position in 
the Friends’ School, Providence. Later he con- 
nected himself with a private school in New 
York City. Meantime he married Miss Minnie 
M. Riggs, a former student at Ludlow, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. An attack 
of sickness while in Providence had seriously 


impaired his health, and the confinement of his 
work in New York so wore upon him that by 
the urgent advice of his physician he exchanged 
teaching for business, which permitted travel 
as well as office work. 

Mr. Farwell was successful in his new field, 
but the panic of 1893 compelled the company 
with which he was associated to cease opera- 
tions. Had it not been for repeated attacks 
of sickness, his pathway would have been com- 
paratively easy and smooth; but time and 
again he lost the fruits of his splendid efforts, 
because of ill health. Yet, while he was pros- 
pered, he gave conscientiously one-tenth of all 
his earnings to the Lord, and when the Wol- 
laston Congregational Chureh faced an over- 
wheming debt, Mr. Farwell was one of the 
largest contributors towards its extinction. 
When he could not give largely of this world’s 
goods, he rendered most effectual service to the 
cause of Christ; and above all, his patience 
and persistence under the most trying circum- 
Stances attested the overcoming power of 
Christianity. He earned the title of Christian 
gentleman. He was an optimist because he 
was a Christian. He stood up against pain 
and suffering and other heavy’ burdens. He 
always*saw the silver lining to the cloud, and 
the revelation came to him just as the blind 


Quickly Cured 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


We want every man and woman suffering 
from the excruciating torture of piles to just 
send their name and address to us and get 
by return mail a free trial package of the 
most effective and positive cure ever known 
for this disease, Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great remedy 
will do in your own case is to just fill out free 
coupon and send to us and you _ will act by 
era mail a free sample of Pyramid Pile 

ure. 
_ Then after you have proven to yourself what 
it can do, you will go to the druggist and get 
a 50 cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Operations are 


rarely a success and often le to_ terrible 
consequences. Pyramid Pile Cure reduces all 
inflammation, makes congestion, irritation, 


itching, sores and uleers disappear—and the 
piles simply quit. 

: For sale at all drug stores at 50 cents a 
Ox. 


FREE PACKACE COUPON 


Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and-address, cut out coupon and mail 
to the PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 154 
Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. A sample 
of the great Pyramid Pile Cure will then be 
sent you at once by mail, FREH, in plain 
wrapper. 


VALUE OF ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD AS Foop.— 
The food value of bread should be more and 
more appreciated. Nature provides the most 
perfect food in wheat. The Franklin Mills 
grind a genuine entire wheat flour which for 
more than a generation has been kept to the 
highest standard of excellence. Bread from 


this flour contains more than double the nour- _ 


ishment of the same weight of meat. The de- 
licious nutty wheat flavor of a loaf of bread 
or plate of muflins is a revelation to those who 
have previously used ordinary white bread. 
Children love the Franklin Mills bread and well 
they may, for it is satisfying to the appetite. 
It is also highly nourishing and easily digested 
by the aged. Every cook and housewife ought 
to know about the flour. There is an interest- 
ing Franklin cook-book full of valuable facts 
about wheat and tested recipes which will be 
appreciated by all those who keep in mind the 
health and happiness of the family. This book 
will be mailed free upon request. The Franklin 
Mills flour is sold by grocers generally, but 

whenever it cannot be obtained — lily the 

company will forward direct from their mill. — 
The New England office is at 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 7 oor ; 
is eo 
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man’s eyes were opened and the glory of 
was revealed through him. 

Mr. Farwell for a season was treasurer of 
the Lend-a-Hand Society, and was greatly be- 
loved by Dr. Hale. For a term of years he 
Was treasurer and manager of the Boston 
Floating Hospital, and contributed in no small 
measure to its success when it was still in the 
experimental stage. He loved to serve God and 
his fellowmen. He wished to live, and fought 
for health and life until the struggle was hope- 
less. 


God 


MRS. SAMUEL W. CUSHING 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 10, there passed 
from the earthly to the heavenly home one of 
the choicest spirits which the city of Bath, Me., 
has ever held, Mrs. Samuel W. Cushing, whose 
full and rounded life of fourscore years was 
beautiful as a poem. The sphere in which 
that life was lived some might call a narrow 
one. It was no wider than the home and the 
city that was happy in possessing such a home. 
She never sought nor craved nor could she 
have found a higher sphere than the home, 

into the making of which she poured her life 
unstintedly. She reared a family of five sons 
and two daughters: William L., founder and 
headmaster of Westminster School for boys in 
Simsbury, Ct., which Dr. A. F. Beard has 
called “The Rugby of America”; John M., a 
skillful and able commander of some of Bath’s 
famous ships, who died of yellow fever some 
years ago in’a South American port; Eleanor 
P., professor of mathematics in Smith College, 
with whom Mrs. Cushing passed her winters in 
recent years; 8. Dayton, a talented church 
organist and music teacher in Toledo, O.; Jane 
D., assistant in Miss Masters’s School for girls 
in Dobbs Ferry; Charles H., a lawyer in New 
York; and Frank D., a medical student in 
Northampton. 

It was a beautiful and affecting sight to 
behold these sons and daughters, drawn irre- 
sistibly to the dear old home as surely as the 
summer vacation came around, clustered about 
the gentle mother of whom they were as proud 
as she was of them. All of them were more 
learned in the schools than she, yet every one 
of them looked up to her and fondly reverenced 
her as their superior. 

While not widely read in current literature, 
her mind and heart were nourished and molded 
by constant reading and study of the finest of 
all literatures. It was her custom to read her 
Bible through every two or three years. For 
more than fifty years she was an ardently 
faithful and valued member of the Winter 
Street Church, constant in her attendance at 
the midweek as well as all Sunday services. 
For many years she taught in the Sunday 
school. She was earnest and liberal in her 
support of the missionary work of the church. 

She was a woman of remarkable poise. Her 
temperament,was calm and even. Her convic- 
tions and feelings were strong and deep, but 
they did not dissipate themselves in ebulition. 
She maintained her regal place in the home 
in quiet dignity and with that rare gentleness 
that springs out of the strongest character. 
There was no tinge of censoriousness in her 
nature. She never criticized harshly, but al- 


_-., Ways sought excuses for those who were being 


-eriticized. ‘Perhaps we don’t know all about 
it,’ she would say. The law of kindness was 
in her tongue. 

“Wavor is deceitful and beauty is vain; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 

Hers was 

“An old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 
oO. W. F. 


MRS. MARY HOUSE MERRILL 


~ Mrs. Mary House Merrill, wife of Rev. 
George R. Merrill, D.D., superintendent of 
_home missions for the Congregational churches 
‘of Minnesota, died, Sept. 24, at her Minneap- 
‘olis home after a long illness there. She is 
survived by Dr. Merrill and the following chil- 
dren: Rey. Jobn W. Merrill, president of Cen 
tral Turkey College, Aintab; Rev. George P. 
Merrill, Minneapolis; Mrs. W. L. Burnap, Pel- 
ican Rapids, Minn.; Mrs. Harold Hunting, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. G. Merrill, Towner, N. D.; 
Laura and Marjorie Merrill, living at home. 
Funeral services held in First Congregational 
Church, Sept. 27. Interment at Painesville, O. 


INDIGESTION, all its accompanying discomforts, 
Ded relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coated 
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A real contribution to our knowledge of a great man 
is furnished by 


“‘General Grant’s Letters to 
General Beale” 


In the October SCRIBNER 


HAMILTON PLACE ANNEX 


Victoria Shoes For Women 
With all the Trim, Snugly Fitting Lines 
and Smart, Stylish Attractiveness of 


Most 3.00 and 3.50 Makes 


high top button style pictured in black calf leather is only one of 
the new styles for Fall exclusively shown in this make, also a 
tan calf, 15-button model with slant top and Cuban heel. 


All sizes and B to E widths 
(a <-29 - 
a 


Winter and Washington Streets 


GILCHRIST 


Boston, Mass. 


Better Clothes 
More StylishClothes 
And Money Saved 


You may have the pleasure of 
being better dressed and save 
money. You may have more 
stylish, better fitting, more 
serviceable clothes —if you 
write for this, your free copy 
of the ‘‘NaTionaL” Style Book. 

The proof is that over one 
million women buy their ap- 
parel from this Style Book, 
finding there greater satisfac- 
tion in every kind of apparel 
than they 
can secure 
elsewhere. 

Just write for the copy of the ‘‘Natronat” Style 
Book we have reserved for you, and see for your- 
self the new styles and saving it offers. 


One “NATIONAL” Style Book 


is Reserved for You 


We know from over 23 years’ experience in pleasing over a half 
million women that we can please you. . 

We know “NATIONAL” garments will fit you better, will be more 
becoming and will save you money. And, therefore, to enable you 
to investigate, we have reserved for you one “NATIONAL” Style 
Book and are waiting to send it to you free—if you merely send us 
your name and address. : 

It costs you nothing to investigate. It means much to you. It 
means that you may select all your apparel from the largest Ladies’ 
Outfitting Establishment in the whole world, that you may have in 4g 
your own home, a choice of all the new styles and yet actually save ; 
money on every garment you buy. | ; 

To prove this. just write for the “NATIONAL” Style Book we have @ 
reserved for you—see the new styles and judge for yourself the saving, 3 


Your Style Book Shows 


Waists, 98 cents to $10 Petticoats, 98 cents to $6.98 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Hats, $2.98 to $15 and all kinds of apparel. 


“NATIONAL’ Tailored Suits 15°40 


Made to Measure . 


Each Made-to-Measure suit is actually cut and made to order and 
each is guaranteed to fit perfectly, or we will refund your money, 
In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for samples of mate- 
rials for ‘“NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits and state the colors you prefer, 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for, and they are 
well worth asking for. 

The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and express charges on all our gar- 
ments to any part of the world. You may return any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you, and we 
will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 2° ,Wet,24th,Street 


New York City 
Mail Orders Only 


Copyright, 7977, by National Cloak & Suit Co 


No Agents or Branches 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or cia We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


Sunday School Teachers 


find it difficult to secure from children and young 
people an intellectual interest in the Bible. Sup- 
pose the method were changed, and the teacher 
sought to gain from the pupil an appreciation of 
the character of the men of the Bible, and an ap- 
proval of the good deeds which they did. Wouldn't 
there be a gain in interest? Wouldn't there be a 
gain in the pupil’s mental attitude to the Sunday 
school and the Bible. Our courses are built on 
the principle that with pupils ages 10 to 16 moral 
impressions are a stronger influence than academic 
knowledge. The method is not to clarify but to 
beautify and glorify. 
Specimen copies of all our courses sent 
on approval. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


SOLD ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


a Parties sail in 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
quenmemmeene TOUGGS, Dest Man- . os Moe 


agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
6,265 volumes have been drawn by students from the 

college library during the last year, an average of 35. 

The highest numbers drawn by single students have 

been 75 and 70 in the college, and 83 and 80 in the 

preparatory department. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. PubHshes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
by <a by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


WARNER L. Carvur, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Crarmpncr C. PINNDEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests, Cc. L. Ziegler, ‘reasurér, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, B. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH, Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, ‘Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAn’s Boarp or Misstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss I. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home MIsSionary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WomMan’s SPAMAN’sS Fripnp Socrrry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. 8. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Men and Religion in — 
Hartford 


“Nothing ever happened like this in Hart- 
ford,” was the verdict of many men as they 
saw the crowded hall set off by the national 
colors and the printed mottoes of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. Wight 
hundred men were at the banquet in the 
largest place of accommodation the city could 
afford. The careful plans, the hard work of 
all interested and the divine power that lies 


at the heart of this whole movement pro- 


duced the results of Hartford’s great gather- 
ing on Sept. 19. 

Mr. Winslow Russell, chairman and a 
deacon in Farmington Avenue Church, made 
clear the spirit of it all. ‘We are here to- 
night to mark the beginning of an era in 
Christian work that will last far beyond the 
time of any here present. The greatest dan- 
ger of a big gathering today is its size. 
Quality as well as quantity is needed and 
earnest and continued prayer for the great 
work now undertaken.” 

Governor Baldwin, unable to be present, 
voiced the sentiment in his letter that a 
movement which promised to call out the 
men of the country in the service of religion 
was one in which he thoroughly believed. 
“We leave religion too much to the women 
and it is full time that the men should move 
forward and try to keep up with them,” said 
Connecticut’s Congregational governor. 

Hartford’s Catholic mayor spoke the God- 
speed of the city in the inauguration of this 
movement for a “broader and deeper reli- 
gious life in this community.” He reminded 
his audience that his church, as well as the 
churches in this movement, read the same 
gospel and had access to the same principals 
of righteousness, the same sweetness and 
light. 

The local speakers of the evening were 
Dr. R. H. Potter of Center Church and Dr. 
H. J. White of First Baptist. Dr. Potter 
outlined the steps that brought the movement 
to Hartford, and stated its aims and hopes. 
He emphasized its purpose as the promotion 
of the Kingdom of God and the brotherhood 
of man, as a means of “making more men 
Christians and more Christians more Chris- 
tian.” Dr. White’s subject was Invest- 
ments and Dividends, familiar sounding 
words in Hartford. He spoke of the invest- 
ment of money, of time, of thought and of 
will force, that the dividends of individual 
salvation. and social amelioration and uplift 
may be achieved. 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN PARTICIPATES 


Rey. Yutaka Minakuchi of Baltimore 
sounded the wide reaching missionary note. 
It was impressive to have a Japanese Chris- 
tian of great intellectual poise, moral pur- 
pose and spiritual intensity tell of the chal- 
lenge to the church of our day in making 
Christianity the universal religion. Mr. 
Minakuchi carried his audience to a high 
point of realization when he closed with the 
words, “I have seen the best and the worst 
of what other religions can do, and I am 
more firmly convinced that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is the religion of progress and 
the salvation of all mankind.” 

Raymond Robins, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Chicago, impressed upon 
every man in his hearing the possibilities in 
the hands of Christian men in the ameliora- 


tion of social evils and the lifting of heavy 
a 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForEIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and ae Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Aye. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twen 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. ae 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in as churches and _par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D. D., 
Secretary ; 


Charles B. ag Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. 'W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PuBLISHING Socrpty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Pa e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William ten 3 DD, 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. | : 

The Business. Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Bee and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 


that of the Missionary Department, to which, © 


however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for aeriod 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. " 

“TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RevLipr’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 


fts from 
ministers and laymen, and wen s. Presi- 


Rey. William A. Rice, 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 
Ave., New York. ; 

Boston SwaMAn’s Fripnp Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. uests should be 
made payable to the Boston an’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churehes and in- 
dividuals solicited. . 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Seeretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

Tnp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppry, established by_ the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massach and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


287 Fourth 


Bad enough, to be sure. But 
old colds are worse. Better 


| 


All contributions. 
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| economic burdens. Some of his terse state- 
ments were these: ‘There are ministers and 
it there are churches now in cold storage, they 
are not buried because it is not the custom 
| of society so to do.” “Our Christian civil- 
ization is to be measured, not by its great 
_ external success, but by what it has done 
with its waste.” “You must recognize that 
$ upon the daughters of the poor rest condi- 
a tions which make it impossible for them to 
' be the women they ought to be.” “I don’t 
believe in resisting evil, I believe in boosting 
the good and it will take care of the evil 
every time.” “You’ve got to save the indi- 
vidual to save the world and the world to 
| save the individual.’ “If you doubt human- 
7 ity, you doubt God.” 

The men of Hartford, the central city of 
this Christian enterprise in Connecticut, 
stand ready to do all they can to put the 
Forward Movement under way in the auxil- 

} jary cities of the state. The auxiliary cities 
of Bristol, Meriden, Waterbury, Torrington, 


i. “HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
| AND SERVICE 


‘ Charch — Sunday-School Chapel 
‘4 Edition Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


bs: Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


eturnable sample copies 


The Century Co. 
hi sent on request, 


Union Sq., New York City. 


a INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS: 
a ec UNBREAKAB LE’ 
POINTED: TOP’ STYLE 
| i (CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no tIpping back 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage., 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LES PACE INDIVIDUAL <COMMUNION CUP. Co. 
i. TORONTO °- CANADA) 0% 


BENJAMIN P. SANDS, 1051 Old South Building, will 


{oan money on real estate in any desirable location. | 


%. _ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


4 Newton. Three sunny housekeeping rooms, furnace 
al heat, range, hot and cold water, gas, shades, fine views, 
i #17. Adams, 30 Pearl Street, City. 

% 


| Wanted, a position as housekeeper in a small family 
_ of male adults. Best of references. Address, House- 
keeper X, care of 7he Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


‘Wanted, position as traveling companion for a lady, 

by ayoung lady for the winter. Salary agmall consider- 
ation. References exchanged. Address C. E. S., care 
The Congregationalist, 37, Boston, Mass. 


‘Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
_ competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 

private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 

ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Eggs. Why not get eggs in winter if you keep hens? 
I will guarantee eggs in winter if you follow directions, 
Begin now. Receipt for ver pecducing parecer, with 
directions for feed and care, fifty cents. Rev. John W. 
Norris, Sylvania, Ohio. 


~ ™Wanted, by clergyman's family of two adults and 
two childreu, in Connecticut country town, a Protestant 
Woman for plain cooking and housework. Address J., 
are The Congregationalist, 39, giving all particulars in 
_ first letter, including wages expected. 


Partner Wanted. The farm of 50 acres, pleasantly 
' located on good road, 15 minutes’ walk from electrics, 
one fare to Lawrence or Haverhill, which has been my 
home from childhood, is to be sold, and as 1 cannot buy 
_ dit alone, I would like a partner with similar ideas and 
business poner eens ,500 to $2,000. F. W. Stickney, 
- he Now | Street, Methuen, Mass. 

‘ 1 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
_ for leaflet and particulars about ‘* Book Socials,” “* Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 

intendent Ho: ne Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 
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; are dead. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Norwich, Middletown, Willimantic, New 
Haven and Putnam were represented at the 
banquet. 

Teams of experts are meeting engagements 
in these auxiliary cities and helping, so far 
as possible, in the organization of their work 
and committees. Jan. 15-.1 is alloted to 
Hartford for its eight-day campaign. 

Hartford, Ct. Rounpy. 


Turkey in the Grip of 
Cholera 


BY REV. C. TELFORD ERICKSON 
American Board Missionary 

A few weeks ago Monastir was a gala city. 
The Padisha was here to honor and be hon- 
ored by his subjects. Arches of Triumph, 
representing the various communities, Bul- 
garian, Greek, Jewish, Servian, Roumanian, 
arches for the city as a whole and again for 
the Committee of Union and Progress bridged 
the streets while a stream of humanity, vari- 
colored as the rainbow, flowed unceasingly 
beneath. 

Today this same city is almost deserted. 
Over half the shops are closed, the few who 
pass along the street are silent and awed. 
We are in the midst of a cholera epidemic. 
People are stricken in the street, or in their 
homes, without warning, and in a few hours 
Today there have been eighteen 
Bulgarians, seventeen Greeks, Turks and 
Jews—who knows how many—for these peo- 
ple conceal. their dead if possible and so 
breed contagion upon contagion. 

As the former believe that the dead cannot 
enter paradise unwashed, the lives of the liv- 
ing are sacrificed to perform this duty to the 
dead. The city authorities seem all but help- 
less. As soon as there is a suspicion that 
cholera is in a house, the police come and 
seal up the building, shutting the well in 
with the sick or the dead. As they die the 
bodies are taken out, covered with lime and 
buried, the house remaining sealed for days 
and no prophylactic measures taken. The 
few physicians here are doing their best, but 
the task is utterly beyond them A _ pest 
house has been established, and the sick and 
the dead are said to go out on the same 
cart. 

Desultory attempts have been made to 
clean up, lime has been scattered along some 
streets; but they are the streets least need- 
ing it. Narrow, filthy alley ways and the 
bazaar where the vegetables and meat of the 
city are sold, are filthy as ever. People will 
sprinkle a little lime on their front gateways 
and leave their backyards reeking with filth, 
breeding flies and cholera germs by the mil- 
lions. . 

No systematic attempt has been made to 
educate the people in preventive measures, 
or curative, if the disease attacks them. No 
quarantine has been established about the 
city, and thousands have fled to all the vil- 
lages round about carrying the disease with 
them. 

St. Mary’s Day was celebrated at one of 
these villages recently, and seven died at the 
feast, or shortly afterwards. Like a forest 
fire beyond control, it would’seem now as if 
this must simply burn itself out, or rather 
in this case freeze itself out. 

Unfortunately it is not simply a local af- 
fair; but in all parts of the empire it is rag- 
ing. It seems that this is part of the price 
the people are paying of life and health, for 
the pride and glery of a military régime; for 
in almost, if not in every instance, the out- 
break has appeared first among the soldiers. 
The sultan gives every indication of being 
a man of peace, with the good of his people 
at heart; it seems a great pity that so much 
of his philanthrophy must be devoted to 
healing the wounds thus made on his people 
instead of to such benefactions as will build 
the people up in knowledge and righteous- 
ness, ' 

Monastir, Turkey, Sept. 4, 1911. 
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Mr. Horne’s Addresses 


Uluminating and inspiriting was the ad- 
dress of Rev. C. Silvester Horne before the 
Boston Congregational Club on Church and 
State. Facing a company. of fellow-Congre- 
gationalists, he. showed himself altogether at 
home and did not hesitate to declare his de- 
nominational loyalty and his conviction that 
ours is still the church of the lion heart and 
the eagle eye, though it must adapt itself to 
the demands of modern life. After address- 
ing a men’s club at Faith Church in Spring- 
field, Mr. Horne went to Montreal, return- 
ing in season to speak at the chapel service 
of Smith College on Friday, where he made 
an address of great tenderness and power 
on the Awakening of the Soul. It was an 
ideal message for the opening of the college 
year. At Northampton he was joined by 
Dr. Boynton of Brooklyn, who with him 
journeyed to Amherst and Mt. Holyoke, 
where they were the guests in turn of Presi- 
dent Harris and President Woolley. Last 
Sunday he preached to the united congrega- 
tion of Central and Clinton Avenue Churches 
in Brooklyn and on Monday was the guest 
of the New York Federation of Churches. 


6% Short Term Bonds 


You can invest amounts of $50, $100 or $1,000 
in 6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds secured 
by first mortgage on New York Real Estate 
worth three times amount of the loan. 
Bonds maturing 1914, interest payable semi- 
annually at the Lincoln Trust Co., N. Y. 
Ask us how to combine the safety of a first 
mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls -Ritter-Goodnow, #08 Flatiron Bidg., 


New York City, 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 
We guarantee the payment of interest and principal 


Write for interesting particulars 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
ae COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s.,.........+- $2,823,450.84 
Real EState. sin. .esccccs'scscvccees - 1,150,600.00 
United States Bonds. 432,750.00 
State and City Bonds 5,727,166.00 
Railroad Bonds..... 6,498,410.00 


Miscellaneous Bond 654,500.00 
Railroad Stocks.. 8,574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Sto: 1,745,200.00 
Rank and Trust Co, Stocks seeeseee 482,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

RGA ESTAGO cow ult visas tinielese wivaisicd cissivcte 48,300.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042,261.79 


$30,178,913.63 


LIABILITIES. 

Oash Capital. cccccrccccvcssccecncscosscsses $ 3,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund.... ..- 11,645,873.00 
Reserve for LOSs6S........cccsenscccssses 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

GIAIIEs Ui iicticscerise steclam auietvepesipae case 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 

ANA! WN PALS! dp ierccicieadscewin ws vodivaen vase 100,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.....  1,500.000.00t 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 


bilities including capital............. 12,329,613.18+ 


He BBO TTA RESO 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
by $16,829,613.18+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLOUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personalattention givento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Oremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services, 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services, 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 


FRANK 8.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘“‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


ERRARSRRERG! 
REEREREEE 
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LOOK FOR THE ANNIVERSARY SICNS 
They point the way to ALL THE SPECIALS 


THERE MAY BE A FEW HOUSES 
IN AMERICA THAT ADVERTISE EXACT 
FACTS. THE SHEPARD STORES ARE THE 
ONES WE KNOW ABOUT. : a BX: 


ONE YEAR AGO WE ANNOUNCED OUR 45TH 
BIRTHDAY. THE RESULT SHOWED THAT 
SHEPARD ANNIVERSARY METHODS LEAD 
THE WORLD) a1 de. Votre otis dept 


46" ANNIV 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
ASK FOR OUR CREDIT, DEPARTMENT 


Apel) 


"TREMONT STREET 


ERSARY,/ 


. 
pee Ry 
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NOT ONE ITEM—NOT ONE WORD 


In our yolume of advertising today should be 


passed over hastily. Each bears an emphatic 


message to you of value-giving without precedent. 


We have endeavored to secure enough of each 


item to last throughout the day. Early comers, 


however, are sure of being supplied. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Filled when possible. Get your orders to us early. Far more 
satisfaction will be derived, however, by a personal visit. 


HELP US 
By taking, when convenient, all small packages. Every facil- 
ity at our command for prompt delivery will be utilized. 


OUR 46% COMMERCIAL BIRTHDAY 


Is to be Celebrated Monday, October 2, Upona Wider, Broader, More Comprehensive 
Scale Than Ever Attempted Before by a Retail Mercantile House in This Country 


Are becoming noted throughout the civilized 
SUCH AS OURS] world because of the phenomenal success of their HELP US 
IS THE RESULT OF Anniversary Sales, which are so far in ad- 


vance of all other sales in Wonderful Value- 
UNUSUAL INTEGRITY Giving and amount of sales as to cause con- Are also the manufac- 


sternation and investigation by those producing | turers and importers. 
the ordinary Anniversary Sales. Now that they fully 
stable merchandise so WE ARE READY FOR THE understand the magni-— 


low—so out of pro-| YEAR'S MOST IMPORTANT EVENT = | nr Gnev cise to the 
portion to that ex-]| Those who came from all over New England apes by ihGeenes 
pected, that amaze-]last year to attend the great Boston Sale are ” se q ce 1 
ment at reading facts] already wondering if equal values will be given ation, (hoa oF pte 
(we print nothing else) | 0” this occasion. lars, all of which goes 


is followed by enthusi- YES — WE PROMISE to YOU, our readers. 


astic buying. CREATER VALUES 


The new Shepard spirit had not reached all of 
our stores last year, This year our managerial 


forces are alive to the possibilities only t] éinaiasiac 
OUR-46th commencis [ forces are alive to the possibilities only partly | QyR 46th CgMMERSY 


EAGER HANDS AND WILLING HEARTS STAND BEHIND THE COUNTERS AS ANXIOUS AS WE || 
ARE FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE DAY—ANXIOUS TO HAVE THEIR FRIENDS AND OURS GET |) 
SOME OF THE VALUES THEY KNOW TO BE REMARKABLE —SO OUT OF THE COMMON | 


Of prices made on 


THE 


(ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND 


CARISTIAN:WORLD 


NTS LEAVING ELLIS ISLAND TO BEGIN LIFE IN AMERICA 
(See article by Mr. Beardsley) 


Quartet of Jubilee Singers, from Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association 


‘New First CongregationaijChurch, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 17,918, 19, 1911 


| >) Rea RSs... PROGRAM 


Tuesday.3 October 17th:: 
Organization. 
Address of Opening, 
Response. 


_ Pres. ~0), S. 


Report of Treasurer H. W. Hubbard, New York 
Annual Survey of Executive Committee, 

Charles A. Hull, Chairman, New York 
Concert of Prayer, led by Rev. A. F. Beard, New York 


Tuesday, October 17th 
1, Sermon, 


“aS 


Rev. Charles R. Bran, DR. Bakgecticns 
2, Communion Service: Rev. Jas.S. W illiamson, S. T.D. , Michigan 


on 72,3012? Me * Race Prejudice, 


Davis, D. Dy, Illinois 


Devotional3Service: 
New England and 


7.80 P. M. First Impressions, 


Rev. George W. Reed, North Dakota 


Wednesday, October 18th 


Devotional Service: 


of the South, 


A Brief Message from the Mid-Pacific, 
Widnesioy: October 18th 


The Inception and Method of the Apportionment Plan and 

L. C. Warner, LL. D., New York 
Congregational Apportionment, Its Significance to Our Churches 
S. T. Johnson, Chairman, Minnesota 
New Occasions and Old Duties, Secretarial Paper, 

Sec. H. Paul Douglass, New York 
Rev. James F. Cross, South Dakota 
Rev. E. E. Scott, Alabama 


the Advisory Committee, 


and the World, 


The Far North, 
The Far South, 


Wednesday: October 18th 


1. What the Whites of the South Owe the Blacks, 2. 
202 Rev. Clement ,G. Clarke, Minnesota 


ee) 
< sS 


“Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” 
Pres. O. S. Davis, D. D., Illinois 
Present Phases of the Indian Problem, 
Rev. George W. 
Rural Education Among the Lowlands and Highlands 
Rev. S. H. Herbert, Alabama 
Child Labor in the South among Blacks and Whites, 
Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy, New York 


9.00 A. Me 


Woman’s Meeting. 
Reed, North Dakota 


Sec. Charles J. Ryder 
2.30 P.M. 


Federation Message: 
SociAL Hour. 


7.30 P.M. 1. Address. 


Address, 


‘wast 


Seen pi De Spee | 


Thursday, October 19th 
“As We Forgive Our Debtors,” 


Missionary Addresses: 


Miss Lucia Cannon, Preceptress Indian Girls, Santee, Neb. 

Miss Jane McLiver, Missionary, Fajardo, Porto Rico. 

Miss Eleanor Denman, Missionary in Mountain Settlement 
Work, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Rogers, 
Orleans, La., President Woman’s Union, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Rachel Pepper Scott, the Minister’s Wife, Montgomery, Ala. 


State Message: Mrs. G. H. Schneider, Chicago, 


Thursday, October 19th 


SLA Oe Caer a oe 
_— et * ee 


"Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Illinois 


— 


ae | 


3, The Fundamentals in Education, 


Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, New Jersey 


Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., Ilinois 

the American Missionary ‘Association, 
Sec. George H. Gutterson, Massachusetts 
Rey. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Rhode Island 


Symposium: Imperative Necessity of Endowments for Our 
Large Institutions, 


Hon. T, C. MacMillan, Lllinois, 
Pres. G. A. Gates, Tennessee, and hers 


BusINEss SESSION, 11 o’clock. 


Thursday, October 19th 
Devotions. 
Report Bureau of Woman’s Work of A. M. A,, 


2to4P.M. 


Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary, New York 


Instructor in Straight University, New 


Pres. Illinois Woman’s Union 


Mrs. B. W. Firman, President. 


7.30 P.M. 


Prof. William J. Hutchins, D. D., Ohio 


3. Address, Rev. F. J. Van Hom, D. D., Vice-President, Washington 


~The Sixth: ‘fifth Gapuat Meeting of the American Missionary Association will be a great national rally in the interests of patriotism, 
philanthropy, missions, education and religion. 
It is a delegate convention of the churches, local associations and state conferences for the transaction of large business and 


the consideration of important problems. 


No contributing church should fail to elect its delegates at an early date, each church being entitled to pastoral and two lay 


delegates. 


General Committee: 
Publicity Committee: 
Finance Committee: 


Entertainment Committee: 
Transportation Committee: 


Rev. F. N. White, Chairman, 


Annual Meeting Committees 


Life Members are urged to attend. Send names to Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


1822 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, Chairman, 228 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mr. A. B. Mead, Chairman. 1903 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. E. T. Harris, Chairman, 1827 Washington Boulevard, Chicago,- Il. 
Sec. L. O. Baird, Chairman, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Oambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training schoel for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEW JERSEY 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD, 
University methods of speeialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD wis cee cote 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fetlowships, both song 
and resident. Open to college gradu- IN ARY 
ates of all denominations. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. Vor catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | © 


An open door of opportunity to men and women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexcelled. Self-support 
possible. Bible chief text-book. Teaching positive, 
practical, constructive. 


pastors. Address E. LYMAN HOOD, President, 


Home-study courses for busy | 


MINISTERS WANTED 


To study our regular courses; to read through 
some of our reading courses; to write to us 
about some of their difficulties. We can help 
you. Send for Catalogue. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 


Madison, N. J. 
Rev. S. G. Ayres, President 


NEW YORK 
Hahnemann Hospital 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


SCHOLARSHIP. V2scar’ Wenest out 4 


offered in ome o or Boston So Teculagaetas 


for 
ee yoke, 
is 


offered in one of the best girls’ boarding schools in jarelip is F 
England. The Scholarship carries wi olarship 
e eee of the girl’s choice. Write fer jculars. 
rie College, care The Congregationalist, 28, Bosto 


THE, BM SocthGane ne nitenncd 
‘ar ee oston; 156 Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minnea Olis; 
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CHERS’ AGENCIES: — 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Oongregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Roby. Howarp A. Bripeman, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rey. IsAAc OGDEN RANKIN; Mr. ROLFH COBLEIGH; Mp. 
GporGn J. ANDERSON; Miss Ann» L. BUCKLEY; Miss FLoRpNc®H S. 
FULLER; Rev. Frupprick LyncH, New York; Rev. Josnpn H. 
CHANDLOR, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 


arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
will be returned by letter’ when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. ; 


All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 


Entered as second-class mail. Oomposition by Thomas Todd Co. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Men and Religion Number 


The sheaf of compliments for our recent Men and Religion 
Number is now assuming considerable proportions, and from all 
sides we are having demands for the issue from pastors and 
leading laymen, who wish to circulate it among their friends 
and neighbors. The proprietor of the leading Church News 
Association of the country writes from New York: “Hyverybody 
here is praising your last issue. It is the best issue of a reli- 
gious weekly that I ever saw.’ A prominent New York pub- 
lisher sends for extra copies to give his office force, saying, “I 
cannot conceive but that every man in our employ should be in 
touch with the splendid presentation made of the Men and 


give them a new vision of what the Kingdom of God means 
and awake a desire to have a part in the great movement.” 


This Week’s Array of Good Things 


The immigrant problem is ever with us and ever active, too, 
are agencies at work for the assimilation and Christianizing of 
the million who come hither every year from other lands. An 
interesting and promising movement recently undertaken by 
the Y. M. C. A. furnishes the theme for one of our illustrated 
articles this week. From far off Hawaii comes a refreshing 
story of the way in which the Christian faith is reclaiming and 
transforming individuals. The story, Her Keepsakes, ought to 


Religion Movement.” 
meat for men. I wish a copy of this number 
every Christian business man of this country. 


A Denver layman says: “It is strong 


could be read by 
It would surely 


prompt more generous giving. 
own commendation, as well as the fresh news from the Men and 
Religion leaders in conference at Ball Lake, Minn. 


The briefer articles carry their 


i Revell’s Latest Books—At All Booksellers | | 
For the ‘Men and Religion’””’ Movement | | 


The Modern Man and the 
Church 


John Francis Dobbs 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 


A timely work. Problems are very clearly stated. 
The author shows deep insight into present day 
conditions both within and without the church. The 
book gives the impression of a fair and honest seeker 
after fie truth, with ability to express himself in 
absolutely unhackneyed and fresh style. 


Pastoral and Personal 


Evangelism 
Charles L. Goodell, D. D. 

12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 
“The main purpose of this book is avowedly to 
help every pastor to be his own evangelist. The 
writer is dead in earnest and every page throbs with 
life. It abounds with suggestion and illustration, 
We do not know a better or wiser work on the sub- 
ject. It guides to the sane, sensible and effective 
method, the method of permanent results in winning 

men to Christ.”—Congregationalist. 


The Social Task of 
Christianity 


A Summons to the New Crusade 


Samuel Zane Batten, D.D. 
Professor of Social Science, Des Moines College 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 


This is the first definite and frank statement of the 
new task facing modern Christianity with a scientific 
and comprehensive program of action. The author 
is a recognized writer on Sociclogy ; his experience 
as a pastor entitles him to speak with authority upon 
this vital theme. } 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


Non-Church-Going 


Its Reasons and Remedies 


W. Forbes Gray (Editor) 
12%mo, Cloth, met $1.00 


Never before have the opinions of such a galaxy 
of prominent men on this subject been presented in 
one volume, discussing the subject from nearly every 
possible angle. Among them are Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Prebendary Carlile, F. Herbert Stead, M.A., Pro- 
fessor Stalker, D. D., Sir J. Compton-Rickett, M. P. 


Recruiting for Christ 
Hand to Hand Methods with Men 


John Timothy Stone, D. D. 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 


“ A practical discussion . . . contains many sug- 
gestions, drawn largely from personal experience, 
as to the men to reach, preparation for the work, 
methods of approach, methods of work, etc.” 
—Presbyterian A ddance. 


Building a Working Church 


By Authcr of ‘‘ Plain Answers to Religious 
Questions, etc.”’ 


Samuel Charles Black, D. D. 
Cloth, net $1.25 


Every pastor or church officer, no matter how 
successful he may be, will find practical, vital sug- 
gestions for strengthening some weak place in his 
present organization. The author makes every chap- 
ter bear directly upon some specific phase of the 
church problem. , 


LONDON 


Modern 
Church Brotherhoods 


William B. Patterson 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 B 


A survey of practical activities by and through 'the 
men of the church, sketching briefly the origin, 
growth and modern development of the Brotherhood 
movement. Itisa presentation of the Brotherhoods, 
not in theory, but in action. 

Charles Stelzle says: ‘‘ This book will make Chris- 
tian men see their responsibility in the work of the 
church.” 


Eighth Large Edition 


Twice-Born Men 
A Clinic in Regeneration 
Harold Begbie 
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Old Tasks, New Power 


BOUT this time—to speak by the almanac—we are likely to discern familiar 
features in the tasks and responsibility to whose comradeship we have returned. 
For a little they have been seeming really new and strange. We have greeted 
our neighbors with the fine and eager courtesy we extend to those we have 
long desired to meet, welcomed our children as guests to the family board 
and gone to our places of business with something of that sense of adventure 
which has always glorified unvoyaged seas, untraveled shores. 

But we ate coming to suspect that we have met our neighbors before. Our children 
have begun to disclose familiar traits and the light of the common day rises pitilessly upon our 
tasks. Fellow-travelers whom we thought ourselves to have outfooted take their places beside 
us. ~Weariness—very much less obtrusive, to be sure, than before—walks home with us. In 
the morning Restlessness waits at the door without so much as saying, “By your leave.” Dis- 
couragement leans over our shoulder. Failure passes the time of day. Broken accents of the 
Tempter reach us. ‘“These are the things you have outgrown—you will never do them any 
better. Weariness and Restlessness and Failure are no fault of yours, they are the fault of the 
things you have been doing. Don’t you think you need a change?” 

What are we to do—parents with the same children, children with the same parents; pas- 
tors with the same parishioners, parishioners with the same pastor; teachers with the same classes; 
business men with the same problems and the same subordinates—what are we to do? 

Escape it all? A great many people are trying to do just that. Here is the soil in which 
divorce of every sort roots itself. Children “run away,” husbands and wives separate and re- 
marry, ministers seek new churches and churches seek new ministers, masters want new men 
and men demand new masters. We are all pathetically assured that if we only change from 
“the blue bed to the brown” our fever will be cured. Society throbs like a screw-driven ship 
with a restlessness born of our mistaken conviction that new power and new joy are to be found 
only in new tasks, new situations, new relationships. 

We cannot escape the constant, the wonted, the familiar. As well try to part from our own 
shadows. Nor ought we to escape them. Discipline,.constancy, tried love and real power are 
the gifts they bring. ‘They furnish the solid footing of our ascent. ‘They supply the fields upon 
which life’s victories are won. ‘The secret of escape from the pressure of the old is to read into 
it new meanings and address it with new power. 

This is always blessedly possible. The change we seek must come not from the outside 
in, but from the inside out. We do not need the renewal of our tasks, the reconstruction of 
our relationships, we need the renewal of our spirits. “his is the prayer that lies at the heart 


_ of the Psalm which voices humanity’s sense of stained inadequacy in the face of life’s flaming 


imperatives—“Renew a steadfast spirit within me.’ A new spirit makes a new world. It tran- 
scends all tragedy of fault, builds stairs of light out of the very abysses of failure and drives 


‘the fret born of routine like chaff before it; but only as it is steadfast, winning new triumphs 


upon dear and familiar fields. 
Suppose we sought all this all the year through. Suppose we should constantly meet our 


neighbors with a fine and eager greeting, live together in the home with the courtesy we show 


our guests—deepened and enriched by the love born of life’s holiest familiarities, go to our day’s 
business as. explorers and discoverers, meet our minister as a prophet just come from spirit- 
dominated solitudes, minister to our people as unto those hungering and thirsting for righteous- 
ness and rich in grace and possibility. Suppose we say to the Tempter, “You are wholly wrong 
—these are friends whom I have never half appreciated, children whose wealth of possibility I 
do not half suspect, a wife—or husband—of whose real value I have never dreamed, tasks I have 
not really begun to do, my world is not old—it is new, divinely new.” Would it not all come 
true, and should we not find all we seek in just that which we seek to escape? 

Where is the hiding of such a power as this? In spiritual relation and discernment, in 
clearer vision, in deepened purposes, in patience and love, the courage which dares and the un- - 
selfishness which is splendidly careless of its wages, in the fellowship of a Master who makes 
all things new and in lives constantly open to every ‘suggestion and incursion of the Divine. 
“For they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
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Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 2 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President’s Trip 

President Taft continues his speech-making trip, spending the 
week in Kansas and Iowa, and then proceeds into Nebraska. In- 
surgents and Conservatives unite in cordial welcome. In the most 
notable speech of the week, at Waterloo, Io., the President seeks to 
allay worry over business conditions as affected by trust prosecu- 
tions. 


San Francisco Reformers Win 

Reformers carry San Francisco and elect James Rolfe, Jr., the 
nominee of Republican and Democratic fusionists, mayor over the 
present labor union mayor McCarthy. 


Conservation Congress 
The National Conservation Congress is in session at Kansas 
City. Rapid progress of conservation movement is reported. 


Disastrous Flood in Pennsylvania 

A concrete dam bursts causing a flood that sweeps down the 
valley of Freeman Run through the towns of Austin and Costello, 
Pa. Between two and three hundred lives are Jost, and the prop- 
erty loss is four million dollars. 


Trial of New Primary Laws 


New direct primary election laws are given first trial in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and in San Francisco. 


Strike on Harriman Lines 

Shopmen and clerks on Illinois Central and the Union and 
Southern Pacific railroads are called out on strike in an attempt 
to secure the complete dominance of the federated labor unions. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Italy Begins War against Turkey 

Italy declares war on Turkey and opens hostilities to enforce 
demands for its military occupation of Tripoli. While Italy sinks 
Turkish warships and holds the city of Tripoli under the guns of 
its fleet, the Porte appeals to the powers to intervene. 


French Battleship Blown Up 

The French battleship Liberté is blown up by an unexplained 
explosion at the naval station, Toulon, France. At least 235 men 
are killed and near-by ships are badly damaged by flying wreckage. 


Mexican Election 
Francisco I. Madero, leader of the recent revenues is elected 
president of Mexico. 


Death Roll 

Fletcher D. Proctor, former governor of Vermont, head of Ver- 
mont Marble Company and son of the late Senator Redfield Proctor. 
Aaron K. Loring, old-time publisher and book dealer at Boston. 
Baron Northcote, former governor-general of Australia. 
Charles Ff. Manderson, lawyer, soldier and former United States 
Senator from Nebraska. ; 


Comment on Current Events 


Affecting the Local Church 

One of the most encouraging facts about the Men and 
Religion Movement is that even in its early stages its effects 
upon the churches is discernible. Our main misgiving from 
the start arose from the fear that the movement might develop 
chiefly in the direction of banquets and great mass meetings 
and conventions instead of coming home to the needs of the 
average parish. But evidently its purpose and program look, 
first of all, toward the enlistment of more men and better men 
for the work of the average church. Testimony now comes to 
hand that a new stir of life is being felt just at this crucial 
point. Said a pastor last week, “If this movement stopped 
just where it is today in my church it would have done a vast 
amount of good.” In another church, whose pastor and lead- 
ing men are heartily in sympathy with the undertaking, a 
group of six have banded themselves together in a little league 
of prayer and effort. They have gone carefully over the names 
of the men of the congregation with a view to selecting a few 
to be the special object of personal endeavor. These six men 
will each take at least one other man and seek by every avail- 
able means to induce him to give his heart to Christ and then 
devote his powers to Christ’s service. This certainly is the 
real thing. It will not take more than half a dozen men in 
any church of such determination and working with a common 
end in view to lift the life of the entire church to a higher 
plane. 

&* 


Specific Work for Men to Do 

This era of awakened interest among laymen will tax the 
inventiveness and leadership of pastors and others responsible 
for the ongoing of organized Christianity. To arouse men 
emotionally without at the same time putting before them 
definite fields of service or counselling them to find the work 
for which each is fitted would leave the church substantially 
in its present condition. In his special article in The Con- 
gregationalist last week Dr. Grenfell laid stress on the impor- 
tance of following Christ as well as believing in him. The 
work of the kingdom is a broad and sometimes a vague phrase. 
The time has come to intrust to men tasks for which masculine 
energy, persistence and executive ability are suited. We hear 
of some pastors asking their newly-awakened laymen to take 
up the problem of financing the church and of systematizing 
and increasing its benevolent offerings. Here is a splendid 
field for labor. In too many churches this important side of 
service is painfully neglected. In other places the laymen are 


being requisitioned as Sunday school teachers. In still others 
the needs of the boys of the community are being carefully 
placed before men who hardly realized them before. Then, 
too, the call for civic service and law enforcement and for a 
better social and industrial order will come home. this winter 
as never before to the hearts of capable, brainy men. There 
is surely work enough to do. May thousands of men see it, 
get at it promptly and carry it through! 


ed 


How Often Shall the Council Meet 


One of the best things that could happen to American 
Congregationalism would be a lively debate over the proposed 
changes in polity. We trust that before many weeks the 
report of the Commission of Nineteen, concerning the relation 
of the churches to the national societies and other matters 
looking toward a more compact and effective organization, 
will be before the churches, so that they may have some 
definite issues to consider. We need not fear decided differ- 
ences of view. What is most to be dreaded is apathy con- 
cerning the entire subject. We are glad, therefore, that Dr. 
Jefferson this week takes up and discusses in his usual vigor- 
ous fashion one of the factors involved in denominational 
reconstruction. He sees no advantage from a more frequent 
session of the National Council, thereby opposing what has 
seemed to be a decided drift of opinion in recent years. We 
invite brief communications pertinent to the issue both from 
those who agree with Dr. Jefferson and those who think that 


_ the continuity of denominational life and influence would be 


enhanced by a meeting of the Council oftener than once in 
three years. In our judgment, if the Council is to assume 
further administrative functions or to become the power 
behind any body looking toward administration, it will need 
to come together as often as once in two years. But let the 
debate go on. : 


de 
Business and the Government 


General business conditions throughout the United States 
are in an unsettled and uncertain condition. The country is 
prosperous; crops are rather below normal, but sufficient to 
maintain strongly the agricultural balance; industries are 
reasonably active and profitable, and there is no general money 
stringency. But it takes only an ill-considered statement from 
the attorney general to cause a Wall Street flurry and to send 
stocks tumbling violently. Captains of industry and masters 


_ as they are found to exist. 
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of finance seem to be suffering from overwrought nerves. It 
is the uncertainty as to what is coming next in the relations 
between government and business that troubles them, they 
say. Following the decisions in the Standard Oil and Amer- 
ican Tobacco trust cases, the policy of the administration with 
reference to other so-called trusts has not been quite clear. 
Then, of course, tariff uncertainties, with a Democratic Con- 
gress bent on one kind of revision and the Republican admin- 


- istration favoring another, is disquieting. President Taft, in 


his Western speeches, notably that at Waterloo, Io., has tried 
to make clear to all the policy of the administration with 
reference to the trusts. The Sherman anti-trust law has been 


_interpreted by the Supreme Court so that no further explana- 


tion would seem necessary to inform the big interests as to 
what the law means, The President simply says that the law 
as it has been interpreted must be obeyed, that illegal monop- 
oly and restraint of trade will be vigorously prosecuted so far 
All that is required is obedience 
to the law, a requirement that may be met without panic or 
serious loss. Mr. Taft does not expect the trust prosecutions 
to be long continued, for he believes that the big corporations 
are so readjusting their affairs that it will be unnecessary. 
He denounces the trouble-makers who arouse the prejudices 
and fears of the people and argued for reasonable considera- 
tion of the railroads and large industrial interests, in view of 
their apparent reformation. 

: od 
The President in the West 


During the past week the President has continued his 
speech-making tour from Missouri through Kansas and Iowa, 
and finally on into Nebraska. Great crowds turned out to see 
and hear him, and Insurgent and Stand-pat Republicans joined 
in welcome befitting the chief executive of the nation. The 


‘battle lines are drawn and a determined contest is on to deter- 


mine which Republican faction shall prevail in Iowa and 
Kansas, but the President’s friends feel assured that both 
states will support Taft for re-election. However, La Follette 
is to be reckoned with in a dozen of the Western states in 
which insurgency is strong. 


os 


Dr: Moxom Replies to President Roosevelt 


Dr. Philip 8. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., has never been 
a “peace at any price’ man. He fought in the Civil War 
for the preservation of the Union, and his militant spirit 
has led him in subsequent years to take up arms in behalf 
of what he deemed right and just. At the Mohonk Confer- 
ences he has more than once counseled the champions of 
disarmament to proceed cautiously. It is all the more sig- 
nificant, therefore, that he should take the time of his ser- 
mon on a recent Sunday morning to reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attack upon President Taft’s arbitration treaties, now wait- 
ing ratification by the Senate. Dr. Moxom’s carefully written 
document deserves’ wide circulation. It is a temperate and 
cogent statement of the exact point at issue between Presi- 
dent Taft and his predecessor. Dr. Moxom expresses his 
astonishment that the great man who mediated the ending 
of the Russo-Japanese War and secured the calling of the 
second Hague conference should now seek to defeat the 
ratification of a general arbitration treaty,’ the announcement 
of which was received with warm favor in Hngland, France, 
Japan and even Germany. To Mr. Rooseyvelt’s high-sounding 
words concerning the folly of putting peace above righteous- 
ness, Dr. Moxom replies: “Which is the greater folly, to 
work early and late for the enthronement of justice and good 
will throughout the world and the permanent establishment 
of judicial methods and means of dissolving international 
disputes, or to obstruct and discourage the rapidly growing 
sentiment in favor of this humane enterprise?’ He goes on 
to say that the treaty is in no sense a surrender of rights 
by either nation, but is a recognition of moral principles as 
rightly pre-eminent in international relations.. Nor does he 
speak too strongly when he says that the Christian church 
must stamp itself with the brand of inconsistency if it fails to 
support this movement with all its strength and energy. We 
trust that from many other pulpits of the land words will be 
spoken between now and the reconvening of Congress in De- 
cember that will remove any doubt that may linger in certain 
Senators’ minds concerning the trend of Christian sentiment 


in relation to the arbitration treaties. 
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The Moral Atmosphere of the Colleges 


As was to,be expected, a number of college presidents 
allude in their addresses at the beginning of the academic 
year to the harsh and sweeping criticism of Mr. Crane of Chi- 
cago concerning the low moral tone of college students. Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell declares that Mr. Crane’s allega- 
tions are a libel and outrage on a group of the ablest, most 
high-minded and devoted citizens of the republic. President 
Faunce of Brown also challenges the statements of the Chi- 
cago business man, who has so little use both for colleges and 
collegians. Such excessive language as he used was certain 
to be resented, not only by college authorities, but by tens of 
thousands of fathers and mothers who are entrusting their 
sons for four important years to the tuition and influences of 
the colleges of their choice. The multitude of clean, pure- 
minded, earnest and capable young men now in college or 
recently graduated therefrom are the best refutation of Mr. 
Crane’s assertions. Nevertheless we are not sorry that this 
subject is being freshly discussed. We are not disposed to 
apply a coat of whitewash to our American colleges indis- 
criminately. In many of them there is too much drinking 
and too much smoking, also. Drunkenness, we believe, is 
comparatively rare, and the social evil far less in evidence 
than among large groups of young men who do not go to col- 
lege. The evils or the germs of evil which exist cannot be 
eradicated by stringent legislation simply. The influence and 
example of the faculty count for much. Public sentiment is 
more powerful in college than almost anywhere else in the 
world, and it is through the toning up of the student idea 
of the gentleman and the Christian that we are to bring about 
a diminution and, we trust, finally an elimination of the things 
that mar college life, and which now and then break forth in 
unseemly fashion. In this connection a good word should be 
spoken for the fraternities, which are often a potent force in 
elevating the moral standards and fostering the scholarship 
of their members. 


* 
Direct Primaries on Trial 


New direct primary laws were put to their first test in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and in San Francisco last week. 
The results, on the whole, were such as to justify the system. 
In Massachusetts the Democrats renominated Governor Foss, 
as was anticipated. On the Republican side a sharp three- 
cornered contest resulted in an easy victory for Lieutenant- 
Governor Frothingham. The total Republican vote in the 
primaries was so much greater than the Democratic vote that 
it seems to indicate a recession from the wave of discontent 
by which Mr. Foss was carried into office last year. Yor 
months many Republicans have joined the Democrats in pre- 
dicting the re-election of Foss, but the Republicans now see 
a good chance to win, and the Democrats, though hopeful, are 
worried. A much larger vote was polled than is usual in 
primary elections. The one attempt at boss dictation was 
unsuccessful. This was in the case of a Democratic candi- 
date for a minor state office. The wisdom of a personal 
declaration and record of party affiliation in the primaries, 
as required by the Massachusetts law, may be questioned. 
Many object to wearing a party label and believe that good 
citizenship requires a free choice of men, regardless of 
parties, in every primary and in every election. The results 
in New Jersey were mixed, with the reactionary bosses who 
oppose Governor Wilson gaining some advantage, notably 
in Newark, where Mr. Nugent, the former Democratic state 
chairman and the governor’s bitterest foe, carried the day. 
In Jersey City the bosses of both political machines were 
defeated. But the vote was: light throughout the state, 
doubtless because the highest nomination was for members 
of the legislature. 


&* 


Good News from San Francisco 


The primary election in San Francisco gave evidence that 
the new law there is a good one, and the result was such as 
to give cheer to the friends of good government, many of 
whom had come to regard San Francisco politically as a 
well-nigh hopeless case. James Rolph, Jr., Fusion nominee 
of Democrats and Republicans, was named for mayor by a 
large majority over P. H. McCarthy, the labor union mayor 
who sought reelection. The law permits any number of. 
candidates to be voted for in the primaries, but only the 
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two who receive the highest number of votes may go before 
the people in the general municipal election. If any candi- 
date receives a majority over all in the primaries he is 
declared finally elected, and no other election to that office 
takes place. The latter result was achieved for Mr. Rolph. 
He is a prominent and successful business man and banker. 
In the so-called mission district of San Francisco, after the 
earthquake and fire, many thousands of homeless women and 
children were fed by the Mission Relief Association, in 
which he was a leading spirit. He is pledged to reform as 
mayor-elect. The retiring mayor promised to make San 
Francisco the “Paris of America.” In the worst sense he 
has done so. In shame and indignation the citizens have 
risen at last to repudiate such a policy and such a mayor. 
The simplicity and finality of the method by which the elec- 
tion has been accomplished constitutes a strong argument 
in favor of this new primary law. 


* 
Thirty Years of Christian Endeavor 


The story of the growth, the work and the achievements 
of the Christian Endeavor movement is too full and large to 
be told in a brief article, but Dr. F. E. Clark has suggested 
some of its outlines in the October number of the Century 
Magazine. 
by emphasizing the Society’s facilities for leadership, instanc- 
ing the fight against the exhibition of the moving pictures 
taken from the prize fight in Reno last year. The protest of 
enlightened public opinion was general, but the Endeavor 
Society possessed and utilized the machinery to make its voice 
instantly heard all over the country and the world, in the 
working-rooms of governors and editors as well as in the 
churches. The growth of Endeavor in the thirty years of its 
history and its transformation into an interdenominational 
as well as international force is strikingly suggested in the 
article, and must be regarded as one of the marvels of our 
recent national and world history. Though the work of the 
Society is quiet and unostentatious, it has its times of ex- 
pression in the meeting of great conventions and much of its 
work is of the most practical kind. The Society, Dr. Clark 
rightly urges, must be judged by its influence upon the life 
of the age and of the church, as well as by its record of direct 
activities. “Thirty years ago a distinctly young people’s soci- 
ety in our churches was rare, now it is universal. Then a 
weekly young people’s meeting was the exception, now it is 
the rule. Then organized personal work of young people for 
young people was unknown, now it is everywhere common. 
Then social functions in the church for the young were infre- 
quent, now many of their social events center in the church. 
Then interdenominational fellowship gatherings of the young 
were undreamed of, now at least 10,000 such meetings are held 
every year and in all lands, attended in the aggregate by 
millions of youth.” 


; ws 
The Central Principles 


Of the ideals of the Christian HPndeavor movement its 
founder and president says little, fearing—in his own words— 
“that my personal interest in the Society might lead me to 
exaggerate its merits.” Nor does he say much of the accept- 
ance of the principles of organization and work, joined with 
deliberate rejection of the fellowship, which has set great 
numbers of young people in the United States apart from the 
broad central current of interdenominational and international 
acquaintance and community of purpose to their and our great 
loss. That appropriation of ideas is, of course, one of the 
greatest of compliments and the fruits of these denominational 
societies must be reckoned in with the general harvesting of 
the idea formulated by the pastor of Williston Church, Port- 
land, in work for his own young people thirty years ago. But 
he does put, in a few words, the central principles on which 
the whole movement rests. These are, that the organization 
of the young people of the church must rest upon a thoroughly 
religious basis; and that “the young people themselves must 
do the work of the Society, for only ‘thus could it become a 
training school for the church.” These principles are now 
well assured in the thinking of all the churches and must pre- 
vail in any’ successful organization of the young people with 
a view to assuming their share of the responsibilities of the 
churches. 


He begins his self-restrained but eloquent paper - 
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Secretary Wilson Should Retire 


The time has come when, for the good of the public service, 
James Wilson, secretary of the national department of Agri- 
culture, should retire. Even the best of men may stay in 
office too long. Wise men, realizing this, often retire in the 
midst of their greatest usefulness, for it is far better to go 
while wanted than to go with compulsion. Secretary Wilson 
has given the country good service. He took the secretaryship 
of the Department of Agriculture when President McKinley 
organized his first cabinet in 1897, and has served continuously 
since then, covering a longer period of service than any other 
cabinet officer in this country. At the start the Department 
of Agriculture was of comparatively little importance, but 
under Secretary Wilson it has grown to be one of the most 
important of the executive departments at Washington. It 
has done and is doing today a work of great value to the 
farmers. It has performed an important part in raising to the 
dignity of a science the industry and business of farming and 
in making agriculture more profitable and more attractive. It 
has co-operated and often led in discovering and teaching the 
farmers the mysteries of plant breeding, soil chemistry, rota- 
tion of crops, animal husbandry, dry farming and irrigation. 
It has imported valuable plants and fruits and grains. It has 
distributed them where they would do the most good. It has 
conducted the Weather Bureau, which has performed valuable 
service in giving notice of approaching frosts and storms and 
floods, notwithstanding all its mistakes. A strong system of 
conservation of forests has been established. The department 
has stood between the people and those who adulterate and 
poison their food. But with the upbuilding of a big system 
has been upbuilt a bureaucracy. which has practically passed 
from the effective control of its chief. Abuses have developed 
and increased and cliques have conspired and today are dic- 
tating, to the serious detriment of the service. Secretary Wil- 
son has been made a tool by those who sought the overthrow 
of Dr. Wiley, the pure food champion, and has permitted him 
to be stripped of power to fight the food poisoners. President 
Taft, it would seem too tardily, has learned the facts and in 
his exoneration of Dr. Wiley hints at radical action needed in 
the department. ; ; 


ad 


A Compliment for British Clergy 
Church people in general and the clergy of London in 


‘particular may be credited with preventing the brutal spec- 


tacle of the proposed world championship prize fight at Lon- 
don. The present heavy-weight champion, the negro John A. 
Johnson, was to have fought the English fighter, Bombardier 
Wells, but, following the most vigorous protests led by Eng- 
lish ministers and seconded by ministers in this country, the 
British Home Secretary caused injunction proceedings to be 
brought in court. Then Johnson called off the fight and made 
the cheering announcement that he would retire from the ring 
as soon as he had fulfilled the vaudeyille exhibition engage- 
ments that he has booked. He blames the ministers for the 
decline and fall of the big prize fight. 


uw / 
Modern Destructive Forces 


The destruction of the French battleship Liberté shows 
once more what terrible forces of destruction every modern 
warship carries, in time of peace as well as war. These un- 
stable chemical compounds that need but a touch to rend them 
apart are said in this case to have deteriorated with age so 
that the explosion was spontaneous. The rumor of “sabottage” 
—the destruction of the ship as a mark of mutinous discon- 
tent—we dismiss as incredible. That the loss of the ship has 
shaken the nerves either of the French navy or nation, we 
see no evidence, It is a risk of the trade of war which must 
in practice be reduced to its lowest point by care and discipine 
but cannot be eliminated. But the necessity for such a trade 
as war will be all the more in question for such a calamity. 
——The bursting of a dam and the descent of the lake behind 
it upon the town that lay under its shadow is one of the risks 
of industry. Austin was a mill town dependent for its bread 
upon the paper makers. The later reports somewhat reduce 
the number of deaths and bring us an aftermath of stories of 
narrow escapes and pitiful tragedies. But the question which 
must be asked here, as in regard to the construction and 
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guardianship of the warship magazine, is whether this ruin 
and death were unavoidable. There are sinister rumors that 
this Austin dam was considered unsafe by competent authority 
and it is certain that it had needed recent and considerable 
re-enforcement. In the days that are coming the lives of men 
will be considered of more value than many dollars. We can- 
not do without dams for the production of power and the 
deliverance of men from the more serious forms of drudgery. 
But it can never be enough to guess that a dam is safe. If 
there is the slightest question, that question must be set at 
rest before the homes and lives of men are threatened. If 
this question of the relative values, on the scale that Christ 
has given us, of human lives and money accumulations can 
be brought nearer the right Christian answer, these martyrs 
of the Pennsylvania valley will not have died in vain. 


x ad 


Italy’s Reasons for War 


The reasons assigned by Italy for its sudden declaration 
of war upon Turkey seem inadequate for such a disturbance 
of the world’s peace and are singularly barren of great out- 
standing provocations. They include, according to a paper 
contributed by the Italian Foreign Minister, The Marquis di 
San Giuliano, to a question by the New York Times, which is 
much fuller than the official declaration of war, a long list 
of maltreatments of Italians on Turkish territory or in Turkish 
waters, together with an atmosphere of dislike toward Italian 
enterprise which developed especially in Tripoli, where com- 
mercial enterprises were continually hindered. One Turkish 
opportunity of injury came with the influx of Italian laborers 
to build the railroads of Asia Minor. A young girl was carried 
off, forcibly converted to Mohammedanism and detained in a 
harem. There was much friction in the coasting trade of the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, where Italian and Turkish 
towns face each other across the narrow seas. It came to a 
climax in Tripoli, which Italy had marked for future con- 
quest and where a succession of Turkish governors did their 
best to hinder the peaceful penetration of banks, land pur- 
chases and commercial enterprises which were to prepare the 
way for occupation. The dilatory methods of the Turkish 
diplomacy and the real impotence of Turkey in Arabia have 
done much to swell the list of Italian grievances. These 
wrongs and claims afford a pretext for the aggression; the real 
reason for the attack is that now, if ever, the long-standing 
Italian claims upon Tripoli must be enforced. With France 
and Germany agreed over Morocco, the patience of the world 
with a reopening of the African question would be too much 
to ask. There is no reason, of course, why all these differ- 
ences and claims might not have been submitted to The Hague 
for settlement; but Italy could only establish its right to 
Tripoli in the red court of war. ‘The serious statement of 
Italian newspapers that the ancient Roman occupation of 
North Africa gives modern Italy a title to possession is one 
of the curiosities of modern national self-consciousness. 


Italy and the Moslem Power 


The war which Italy has just declared against Turkey is 
really a bid for prestige as a world power and a higher place 
in the councils of the nations. That desire for influence and 
expansion is written clearly on the whole history of Italian 
ambitions in North Africa and is voiced unmistakably by the 
Italian king, who said to Premier Giolitti, “Nothing must be 
left unattempted to increase the prestige of our army and 
navy in the eyes of Hurope, which is watching us.” For that 
end primarily, and also to satisfy the need of the kingdom 


—for an outlet of trade and emigration under its own political 


control, Italy has light-heartedly embarked upon a policy which 
might easily kindle the flame of Moslem fanaticism all over 
the Hastern world. . 

By this act of aggression Italy stands forth to every 
ignorant Moslem in Tripoli, in Tunis and Algeria, in Morocco, 
in Egypt and the Soudan, in the whole Turkish empire, in 
\ Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan and India, as the self-chosen 

champion of Christendom in the century-old war between the 
rival faiths. And by the commands of his sacred book every 
ignorant Moslem feels himself called to the slaughter or sub- 


_ jugation of the obstinate infidel. This is all the more a neces- 


sary result of the Italian action because Pope Pius has taken 
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the first opportunity publicly: to bless the Italian cause and 
wish it triumph. . - ; 

Now it goes without saying that the wiser heads of Chris- 
tendom, if desirous of a new crusade against the power of the 
Moslem peoples, would never have chosen Italy as their cham- 
pion. The record of her last adventure in Africa, with its 
ignominious ending of conflict with Abyssinia at Adowa, is not 
yet wiped out of the memory of the world. We know that the 
Turks are fighters—brave, enduring, less dependent than any 
other first-class army of the world on pay or comforts. We 
know that Tripoli is a vast and barren country where the 
occupation of a few coast cities. would be only the beginning 
of a war of raids and disappearances in the desert that might 
last for a whole generation. Most of us are doubtful of the 
fighting and enduring qualities of the Italian army as a whole. 
The invasion of Tripoli is easy to the power that holds com- 
mand of the sea. The invasion of Huropean or Asiatic Turkey 
unaided is a task that might easily prove disastrous to the 
Italian army. 

The declared purpose of the Italian government to confine 
its operations to the occupation of Tripoli and the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet looks very well on paper, but requires the 
consent of both the Turkish government and people. Were 
Turkey to carry out the reported threat of an invasion of 
Greece, or to massacre Italians in its coast cities or Armenians 
in Asia Minor, or to provoke Montenegro or Bulgaria, war on 
the European soil of Turkey would become inevitable. Since 
Italy has made herself the champion of Christianity, any great 
disaster there to the Italian arms would serve to build up 
the self-respect and confidence of the Moslem world, as the 
triumph of Japan over Russia sent a new thrill of hope and 
confidence through all Asia. 

The Italian plan is to bottle up Turkey by complete com- 
mand of the sea while Tripoli is occupied by an expeditionary 
force. Already bombardments of the Turkish coast in Hpirus 
—only a few hours’ sail from the undefended Italian coast— 
and the driving of the main Turkish fleet from Beirut into 
the Dardanelles have initiated that policy, while a fleet holds 
the city of Tripoli under its guns, as Dewey held Manila while 
waiting for an expeditionary force. The answer of the Turkish 
government is not yet clear on the side of its Huropean action; 
but its reply in Africa amounts to “Check” and for long years 
to come possibly ‘Checkmate.” The Turkish commander is 
ordered to abandon the coast and retreat into the interior 
and “to appeal to the religion of the inhabitants.” That was 
the answer of Russia to Napoleon and its effect all the world 
remembers. Whatever may be the outcome, Italy has tied a 
weight of military and financial responsibility about her neck 
which for years to come must make her comparatively a 
negligible quantity in the councils of the Huropean Powers. 

On the other hand, she has acquired a training ground for 
her soldiers and administrators which will certainly put them 
to the severest tests and may develop great qualities. That 
she has had real provocations from Turkey no one would deny, 
though there is a cynical disproportion between these provo- 
cations and the aggression which has astonished Christendom 
and roused the Moslem world to fury. But it is a time of 
cynical aggressions; and Italy’s frank declaration of intended 
robbery compares favorably by its frankness with the German 
plan of burglarizing a foreign port and claiming its ‘“hinter- 
land” without a word of warning. 

The best hope of peace at the moment of writing lies in 
the financial helplessness of the Turkish government. Not 
even the bravery and fanaticism of its soldiers can long avail 
without money to buy the expensive tools of modern war. If 
it is true that the resources available in Constantinople for 
mobilizing the army and furnishing the fleet amount to only 
$5,000,000, all but the inevitable guerilla war in Tripoli may 
be avoided by the forced yielding of the Turkish government. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the Turkish army brought 
cholera back with it from the Albanian campaign and has 
spread it through the country districts. ‘Yet the Turkish gov- 
ernment also is fighting not only for prestige but for national 
life, with its back to the wall. The Italian aggression may 
have sounded the knell of influence for the little group that 
has striven for the modernization of the empire, as it instantly 
overthrew the cabinet that was appointed by it. Anything 
may happen next in the Turkish world—from a sullen acquies- 
cence in an inevitable calamity to the declaration of a holy 
war for the faith which might result immediately in the 
massacre of many Christians and ultimately in the breaking 
up of Turkey and its division among the greedy Powers. 
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Andrew was never a member of a com- 
mittee of one hundred, but he got his man 
all the same. 


Speaking of fish stories—read the one 
offered by our representative at the Minne- 
sota state meeting! 


A Baptist pastor in Cleveland brands 
marriage fees as nothing more than “tips.” 
We thought they were usually considered as 
the salary of the minister’s wife. 


“Ballinger decides not to sue Pinchot be- 
cause of the recent controversy.” This 
would seem to leave Mr. Pinchot as “the 
woman in the case”’—with the last word. 


Two New York Italians stumped a judge 
the other day by each vehemently claiming 
a little girl as his daughter. Solomon, with 
all his wisdom, should have been on the 
bench. 


A San Francisco paper sends out the 
headline, Professor Bacon Says Loaf and 
Fishes Anecdote was Distorted. Quite likely 
Dr. Bacon’s exact words have been distorted 
in their turn. 


Those postal clerks in New York- dis- 
missed because they were “too old” may 
congratulate themselves in peing better off 
than ministers similarly retired. Sixty 
years at one job saves sufficient moving ex- 
penses to take the place of a pension. 


One of the many personal traits that has 
endeared Mr. Horne to the circles with 
which he has come in contact during his 
stay in America has been his readiness to 
respond to calls for addresses. To give 
freely and without coaxing of one’s self and 
of one’s stores of knowledge and inspiration 
is indeed a fine art. 


A “nameless sect” has taken possession 
of a deserted Congregational edifice in San 
Bernardino, Cal, A dispatch says that the 
congregation is composed about equally of 
whites, Mexicans and negroes ard recognizes 
no denomination.” So far as the principles 
of independence and fellowship qualify the 
new body as a Congregational church, it be- 
longs in our family, we suppose! 


New Testament scholars will await with 
interest the publication of the remains of 
Origen’s commentary on the Apocalypse 
which have recently been discovered by an 
Athenian scholar named Diabounictis in the 
Greek monastery at Meteoron in Northern 
Greece. The text is in process of editing by 
Professor Harnack and Mr. Diabouniotis 
and is to be published in the course of the 
next few months. Origen, the great allego- 
rizer, on the mysterious allusiveness of the 
Apocalypse should afford some remarkable 
interpretations. 


Undismayed by uprisings and rumors of 
uprisings in different parts of the mission 
world, more than forty newly appointed 
Baptist missionaries were sent out by the 
board of that denomination last week. Their 
stations represent India, Burma, China, 
Japan, Africa and the Philippines. Those 
who leave the country bound for appoint- 
ments in the Wast will be given farewell 
receptions also in a number of the large 
cities across the continent between New 
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York and San Francisco, sailing from the 
latter city on Oct. 4. 


We are making automobiles for use in a 
good part of the habitable and tourable 
world. If we keep on at the present rate we 
shall have sold abroad this year some $20,- 
000,000 worth of machines and parts, be- 
sides what go to Porto Rico, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Ten years ago the export was less 
than a million dollars worth. In this large 
trade Canada, Great Britain and British 
Australia are our best customers in the 
order named, but in the last seven months 
we have sent 273 machines to France, the 
mother of the motor vehicle. 


The British mind is much disturbed just 
now as a result of the great strikes and 
their aftermath of negotiation and explana- 
tion. The sense of impending change is 
strong and the consciousness of social duty 
has received a great impetus. At the Na- 
tional Brotherhood Conference Dr. F. B. 
Meyer expressed this feeling when he said: 
“Tt is absolutely impossible for society to 
remain as it is today. It cannot be right 
that the gifts of God should be so unequally 
divided, that millions should suffer evils 
which are unknown in African kraals, that 
multitudes of children should have no fair 
chance.” 


Rey. N.-J. Cocks is an Australian Congre- 
gational minister who has been summering 
in Wngland after an earlier visit to Amer- 
ica. In an interview reported in the Lon- 
don Christian World he says many appre- 
ciative things of his experience. We may 
quote one suggestive sentence, as applicable 
here as in Hngland or Australasia. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “in a Congregationalism of 
the primitive type—a Congregationalism 
plus apostolic personality.” That is a 
phrase worth considering and the raising up 
of “apostolic personalities’ should be the 
hope and aim of all our educational and 
especially our seminary work. 


China is the country of sudden disappear- 
ances and reappearances of statesmen. A 
man may be in high favor and suddenly de- 
graded—or he may have been degraded and 
suddenly be restored to favor. The report 
that the government, in its search for a 
strong man to put down the western revolt 
and deal with the harvest failures and effects 
of the river floods has turned to Yuan Shi 
Kai suggests one of the most dramatic of 
these overturnings. Yuan Shi Kai is un- 
doubtedly a strong man, but his punishment 
—followed by reports of his death—seemed 
to put him out of reckoning. And now he 
may be the virtual dictator of China. 


That Prof. Henry Drummond’s name is 
still one that invokes enthusiasm when 
spoken to an audience made up largely of 
English working men is proved by the re- 
sponse which Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
met when addressing the recent National 
Brotherhood Convention. He had just re- 
ferred to the hymn which Professor Drum- 
mond asked to have sung when he was dy- 
ing, I Am not Ashamed to Own My Lord, 
and when he finished a voice from the audi- 
ence rang out, “May we sing that hymn, 
Mr. Chairman?’ In an instant hundreds 
were on their feet and that splendid confes- 
sion of Christian faith was sung with fervor 
and remarkable impressiveness. 


That was an impudent defense which the 


fellow-lawyers. ; 
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attorney made for Costabile, the alleged 
head of the black hand gang in New York 
which has been destroying the property and 
taking the lives of those who refused to be 
blackmailed and their neighbors. Costabile 
was arrested with a bomb in his possession, 
but the attorney pleaded that a bomb is not 
a weapon, and that Costabile cannot be held 
under the law. By the theory of our law 
every attorney is in some sense a public 
official. The tricks of attorneys and their 
disrespect for the law they are supposed to 
interpret have done much to bring us to our 
present state of disrespect for law. Is there 
no way in which the bar can raise its stand- 
ards and make them effective when raised? 


The British Association of Scientists in 
session at Portsmouth, England, recently was 
much impressed by the statement of an emi- 
nent physiologist, Professor MacDonald, who 
following the general lines of Paley’s fav- 
orite argument of the watch and starting 
with the results of his investigation of the 
eye and the brain, declared his belief in the 
existence of the soul, and that it might be 
“independent of life or living matter as we 
know it.” The position of the Bnglish scien- 
tist recalls the remark of a famous German 
specialist many years ago, who up to the 
time of his examination of the human eye 
had been an atheist, when upon minute 
examination he realized its wonderful struc- 
ture and its adaptations to its uses, he is 
said to have exclaimed in protest against be- 
ing obliged to give up his atheistic philoso- 
phy, “Accursed thing! There is a God!” 


Isn’t the decision of the post office official 
who ruled that the report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission is unmailable an instance 
either of petty officialism or of an inex- 
cusable lack of discrimination? We pre- 
sume that this frank and full setting forth 
of the phases of the social eyil in Chicago is 
not sent indiscriminately, but chiefly to those 
whose co-operation in exterminating the 
white slave traffic and similar iniquities 
connected with the social evil is desired. A 
considerable portion of the material in the 
report has already been given to the public 
through the papers, and it is inconceivable 
that men like Dr. Gunsaulus, President Har- 
ris of Northwestern University, Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, Edwin T. Simms, Hsq., and 
other members of the Commission, of which 
Dean Sumner of the Cathedral of St. Peter 
is chairman, should append their names to 
anything unfit to be transmitted through the 
mails. 


McKenzie Cleland, the most pronounced 
advocate of the reformatory, versus the 
penal idea in dealing with municipal court 
cases in Chicago and whose tempering of 
justice with mercy and long suffering pa- 
ternal appeal in the application of the pa- 
role system brought upon him the censure 
of Chief Judge Olson, although defeated 
last year, has come back upon the Republi- 
can ticket for the coming election. Judge 
Cleland is an elder in a Presbyterian church 
and a diligent student of the Bible. His re- 
forms in judicial procedure are rooted in his 
belief that New Testament teachings con- 
cerning the way of dealing with the offend- 
ing brother are more effective than the old- 
time precedents of the courts. It is not de- 
nied in his term of office at the Maxwell 
Street Court that he actually reformed an 
extraordinary number of drunks, disorder- 
lies and ne’er do wells; but his work was 
not considered “regular.” However, the 
people believe in him and his renomination 
indicates a growing confidence among his 
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A Debatable Question 


In recent years there has been talk of 
making sundry changes in our governmental 
machinery, and one of the changes suggested 
is the more frequent meeting of our National 
Council. This certainly is a debatable ques- 
tion, and it is incumbent on our churches to 
discuss it. It is too important a matter to 
leave to any committee or to the arbitrament 
of the National Council without a thorough 
popular discussion. In order to stimulate a 
more general interest in the question the fol- 
lowing facts are suggested for consideration: 

At the very start one must keep clear of 
an assumption which is taken sometimes as 
an argument. Because our Council is think- 
ing of taking on larger administrative func- 
tions, among them the supervision of our 
national societies, it is by some assumed that 
a more frequent meeting of the Council be- 
comes a necessity. The assumption is with- 
out foundation. The fact that the National 
Convention of the Hpiscopal church meets 
once in three years, and that the General 
Conference of the Methodist church meets 
once in four years is proof that all ecclesi- 
astical affairs of every sort can be efficiently 
looked after by a national body which meets 
no more frequently than our present Council. 

* * 


* 


A few facts must not be lost sight of: 
Wirst, we are a denomination of small 
ehurehes. Only 315 of our churches have a 
membership of 500 and over. 3,750—or 60 
per. cent.—have less than a hundred mem- 
bers. 2,287—or 37 per cent.—have less than 
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fifty. Over 1,000 have less than twenty-five. 
This must be taken into account in discuss- 
ing questions involving expense. 

Our churches are widely and sparsely dis- 
tributed. They exist in every state and ter- 
ritory, including Alaska, but they are in 
many sections few and far apart. In four- 
teen states we have less than twenty churches 
in a state, in thirty-one we have less than 
a hundred. In only four states have we over 
800 churches. ‘This is to be reckoned with 
in determining the frequency of national 
meetings. 

The United States is a vast country. All 
England, Scotland and Wales can be laid 
down inside of Oregon or Colorado, or inside 
one-half of California, or one-third of Texas. 
When such enormous distances are to be coy- 
ered, it would seem that national meetings 
ought to be held no more frequently than 
imperative needs inexorably demand. 

The experience of forty years has proved 
that it is difficult to get a full representation 
of our churches even once in three years. 
We have never, except at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeded in getting am attendance of even a 
hundred laymen, And when we went to the 
Pacific Coast in 1898 the total enrollment of 
delegates was only 227. When three years 
later we met in Portland, Me., the enroll- 
ment totaled only 336, or a little over one- 
half of the possible delegation. The weight 
of the deliverances of the National Council 
depends largely on the fullness of the rep- 
resentation of the churches in that Council. 
When only a fraction of the churches are 


represented, the main purpose of the Council 
remains unfulfilled. Is it likely that our 
churches will do with greater alacrity every 
two years what many of them heretofore 
have done half-heartedly, or not at all, every 
three years? 

A National Council is expensive, both in 
time and in money, costing scores of thou- 
sands of dollars, and in the total many weeks 
of time. Such a vast expenditure of the two 
things which our churches distressingly need 
is not to be made except under the pressure 
of sovereign interests which would otherwise 
be jeopardized. 

The Episcopal National Convention and 
Methodist General Conference are not only 
administrative bodies, they are also legisla- 
tures and supreme courts. Neither a legis- 
lature nor a court can our Council ever be. 
Its functions will continue to be largely ad- 
visory. And although advice is a good thing, 
it is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. The advice which a Council can offer, 
meeting once in three years, is probably all 
that our churches can readily digest. 

The Presbyterians secure a full represen- 
tation at every General Assembly by paying 
the expenses of all their delegates. Shall 
our National Council pay the traveling and 
hotel bills of its members? Some say, Yes. 
But whence is the money to come? The per 
capita assessment is already awakening in 
many quarters mutterings of protest, and 
any immediate additional movement in this 
direction is hardly within the scope of prac- 
tical ecclesiastical statesmanship. 


‘Dr. Jowett’s First Autumn 
Service 


Gray skies’ and a searching wind last 
Sunday did not deter New York churchgoers 
who were eager to see and hear Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, who preached for the first time, 
Since his summer in England, at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The soft 
lights and warm tones of the carved wood- 
work made the interior of the great building 
. seem cheerful, while the pleasant and expe- 
ditious church officials soon had the large 
congregation comfortably seated, ready for 
the beginning of worship. 

And a worshipful service it was, full of 
reverence and an expectation of spiritual 
help. Dr. Jowett’s manner is quiet, his voice 
is scarcely raised above a conversational 
tone, but he gives one the feeling of intense 
earnestness and spiritual power. In the 
very beginning he led the thoughts of his 
hearers upward as he prayed for the removal 
of all hindrances between the people and 
their God. 

Then the singers emphasized the thought 
as they chanted, softly,““God is a spirit... 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth”; and the congre- 
gation carried the theme on in their own 


how could they sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land? ‘To this people, crushed, out- 
cast and discouraged came the golden prom- 
ises. “It was like the fairy’s wand we be- 
lieved in as children, which turned a hut 
to a palace, rags to silken garments and a 
dust heap to a pile of gems.” 

Then the preacher left the nation and 
analyzed the evangel to the individual. He 
figured the soul as a woman sin-stained, 
worn, “burned out,’’ lifting the ashes of her 
life in despairing, penitent hands toward 
God—“tossing up ashes’”—covered with con- 
fusion, sick and sorrowful. 

To such an one will be brought beauty— 
a-diadem as the word may be translated. 

So with the other phrases of the text: the 
oil of joy for mourning figured the restora- 
tion of kingly strength and power to the 
enslaved and defeated. The garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness meant the 
transforming of the dull, the cold and 
gloomy into sons of the morning. They 
should become children of light. 

The sermon closed with an impassioned 
plea to Christians to dwell more on the love 
of God—to think of it, to talk of it, to live 
in it. 

After service a good many persons 
crowded to the front of the church to greet 
the minister. Many of them seemed to be 


A Study of Glories 


What does Christ mean when he speaks of 
coming in his glory? The medieval painters 
have wronged us here. They have pictured 
a scene of dazzling light, with angelic hosts 
on radiant wings, fresh from the throne of 
the majesty on high, and, in the midst, Jesus 
with his face set in inflexible scorn. But 
this is not the glory of the Son of man. 
The glory of Christ is not awful cloud, and 
dreadful majesty, and inexorable hate. The 
glory of Christ is “fullness of grace and 
truth.” “He is the same, yesterday, today 
and forever.” It is the glory of the meek 
and lowly, all-loving and all-pitying, and yet 
infinitely holy Redeemer. That is the glory 
which every eye shall see. What is the 
glory. of the Father? It is the establishment 
of his rule and realm, out of which all things 
that offend and do iniquity shall be cast. 
What is the glory of the holy angels? It is 
the glory of a perfect reverence, a perfect 
humility and a perfect service. “With twain 
he covered his face, with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly.” Real- 
ize, if you can, that there must pass into 
that sphere of light and love and holiness a 
mean, debased and cowardly spirit who has 
been ashamed of Christ before the world’s 
pride and scorn and passion. Realize, if 
you can, that there stands before Christ one 


church members eager to welcome him back. 
Others were evidently strangers. Dr. Jow- 
ett looks much younger out of the pulpit 


thoughts as they sang Whittier’s: who would not confess him, nor be loyal to 


his truth and purity, nor accept the sover- 
eignty of his word. Think of the awful 


“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down.” 
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Dr. Jowett’s text was from Isa. 61: 8: 
“To give unto them a garland for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ He first 
‘pictured the people to whom this message 
came—a nation in exile, among an alien and 
scornful race, in a “dry and thirsty land” 
far from the hills to which they had been 
accustomed to lift their eyes. And worst of 
all, as they believed, far from their God, for 


than in it, and his manner is simple and 
friendly. He had a cordial handshake and 
a word for all; urged some young men to 
write for him their names and addresses; 
lent an attentive ear to the half-whispered 
words of a little, frail old lady; and to an 
expression of sympathy over the recent loss 
of his mother, who has just died in Halifax, 
England, he said, “Yes, but wasn’t it gra- 
cious that I should be there when she died?” 
F. 8. F. 


light of that spiritual splendor shining in 
upon this miserable, shrivelled, worldly soul. 
What lot or part has he in this glory? 
He is the man without the wedding garment. 
He has only to lift his eyes to see the pite- 
ous condemnation, the shame and the grief 
in the eyes of Christ, and fling himself out 
of that intolerable holiness, and to call upon 
the rocks to cover him and to hide him from 
the wrath of the lamb.— W. WM. Clow, in The 
Secret of the Lord. 
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Showing the Immigrant His Way 
How the Y. M. C. A. is Molding Adult Foreigners into Useful American Citizens 


Late one afternoon the little BE!lis Island 
lighter, loaded to her rails with chattering, 
gayly dressed immigrants in their native 
costumes, was slowly making its way up 
New York Harbor. Astern lay the great 
transatlantic liner from which these people 
shortly before had been transferred. Up the 
harbor on the Jeft was the immigration 
station, a gloomy cluster of buildings in the 
mists of the evening. At the right in the 
distance also the statue of Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World loomed up high and caught 
on its tip the last rays of the setting sun. 
As the little boat neared the statue there 
was a noticeable demonstration among its 
passengers. Then as it was about to turn 
toward the Hillis Island pier off came the 
caps of the men, and the women, untying 
their aprons from around their waists, 
waved to the sphinxlike figure a long and 
hearty greeting. 

In a few hours the majority of this boat- 
load had passed the immigration authorities 
and gone out into the great land of promise. 

But they constituted just one boatload. 
Day after day and month after month the 
little lighter makes its trips down the harbor 
and returns with her decks crowded with 
prospective Americans. Since 1880 more 
than 17,000,000 have landed on our shores. 
Last year alone brought more than 900,000, 
and still the stream grows. 

One of last year’s million, a tall, brawny 
Pole, was found sitting at the feet of his 
employer’s seven-year-old son. The boy was 
teaching the man his letters, and as he put 
it, was “making an American gentleman out 
of him.” The great mass of immigrants are 
like him, ignorant of everything American, 
our customs, our living standards, our form 
of government and our language. 

Twenty-five years ago the greater number 
of our immigrants came from Northwestern 
Europe. Today Greeks, Lithuanians, Ruthe- 
nians, Turks, Syrians, Poles and Portuguese 
are the nationalities most largely repre- 
sented. The immigrant of yesterday was 
accustomed to representative government. 
Now comes the man born under absolute 
monarchy. Instead of the skilled working 
man the new comer of today knows but the 
primitive industries, and instead of people 
with some education now come those who 
show a large percentage of illiteracy. 

These facts came home to the Y. M. C. A. 
with their many im- 
perative implications, 
and three years ago 
that Association took 
up active work in be- 
half of the immigrant, * 
defining its particular 
object as an effort to 
mold the adult foreign 
man into a_ useful 
American citizen. 


STARTING AT THE 
SOURCES 


In the year 1908, 
under the leadership 
of Prof. B. A. Steiner 
of Grinnell College, 
Iowa, six young men 
were sent to study the 
prospective immigrant 
in his Old World en- 
vironment. Others 
have also been sent in 
succeeding years. The 
direct result of the in- 
vestigation was the 
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placing of Association secretaries in eleven 
European ports of embarkation. Last year 
fifty thousand immigrants were aided by 
these men. They are Baedekers of knowl- 
edge, they determine the likelihood of the 
traveler passing the American immigration 
authorities, and are literally guiding spirits. 


JUST ARRIVED FROM ITALY 


They give cards and letters of introduction 
to the immigrant in order that he may fall 
into responsible hands at the end of his 
voyage. 

In the North American ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Port- 
land, St. John, Quebec and Montreal the 
immigrant is met by more Association rep- 
resentatives. Five are stationed at Hllis 
Island alone. The traveler’s baggage is 
found, he is comforted, protected from the 
unscrupulous and sent on his way to his 
friends, perhaps inland. In many cases the 
secretaries even find this man employment. 

This service, great as it is, is only intro- 
ductory. The next step is to détermine what 
the immigrant needs after settling in our 
communities. There is no question but that 
he is greatly in want of the right kind of 
assistance. The Association promotes social 
service surveys. Recently such a study was 
made of Fall River, Mass., with the purpose 
of discovering untouched needs and planning 
for improvement. Some of the _ points 
brought out in this survey were the deter- 
mination of the extent and character of Fall 
River’s foreign population; the actual re- 
lation of education to industry; the immi- 
grant’s desire for naturalization; the neglect 
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IMMIGRANTS AWAITING INSPECTION AT ELLIS ISLAND 


of this by the proper agencies and its misuse 
by politicians; the relation of the immigrant 
to crime and the exceedingly unwholesome 
state of his living conditions. 


THE NEEDS OF THE IMMIGRANT 


This survey showed, as others previously 
have done, that among the immigrants’ most 
imperative needs were increased instruction 
in Pnglish, civics and hygiene. Im short, he 
wanted Americanizing. 

For such instruction the evening school, 
no matter how well it is conducted, by its 
nature fails to reach the non-Hnglish-speak- 
ing man, Among the reasons for his non- 
attendance are the lack of appropriate text- 
books, the difficulty of forming new habits 
at the approach of middle life, an indiffer- 
ence to education brought on by long hours 
of manual labor and sensitiyeness to ridicule 
from younger students, 

A middle-aged Italian showing unusual 
ambition started in a class at an evening 
school in one of our large cities. Sitting 
beside him were his neighbors’ children, six 
to fourteen years old. One night the man 
was called on to recite his lesson. He failed. 
A youngster sitting near whispered audibly : 
“Oh, beat it. You’re a dead one. Ain’t you 
got sense enough to know that you are too 
old to learn your letters?” 

The old man swallowed hard. He never 
came to the class again. F 

I’or the non-English-speaking man the 
Association establishes centers of instruc- 
tion in the foreign quarters of our cities, in 
basements of Roman Catholic churches, 
Protestant chapels, city wardrooms, public 
schools, quarters furnished by manufactur- - 
ers and private homes, 

The teachers are largely students. In 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island they come 
from eight institutions. In the past year 
Harvard furnished fifty, Williams sixty and 
Brown University a large number. Phillips 
Andover students for the last three years 
have carried on classes in the city of Law- 
rence and paid a secretary to supervise their 
work. 

LEARNING ENGLISH 


The method of instruction in Hnglish as 
used by the Y. M. C. A. was devised by Dr. 
Peter Roberts, formerly a Congregational 
minister. “Language is naturally acquired 
through the spoken 
word,” says Dr. Rob- 
erts, “and the vocab- 
ulary most easily 
learned is garnered 
from daily experi- 
ence.” Here is a por- 
tion of the first les- 
son: | o 


GETTING UP IN THE 
MORNING 


I wake from sleep. 

I open my eyes. 

I look for my watch. 

I find my watch. 

It is six o’clock. 

I must get up. 

I push back the 
clothes. 

I get up. 


“Before I came to 
school,” writes a stu- 
ie dent, “I did not know 
2a _ English and had to 
work at bad work and 
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at low pay. Now I speak some English and 
the boss likes me, and I get better work.and 
better pay.” 


MAKING CITIZENS 


Citizenship, of course, is the ultimate ob- 
ject of instruction in civics. Stereopticon 
lectures on such topics as Our Flag and 
Great Statesmen, talks by well-known 
Americans, mock elections, organization and 
conduct of civic clubs, text-book instruction 
and trips to historic spots constitute meth- 
ods of teaching this subject. 

In a number of the large manufacturing 
plants have been established branch libra- 
ries. History, fiction and books on mechan- 
ical subjects have the most demand. Only 
to see the tired, sooty employés standing pa- 
tiently in line for their turn, and. then de- 
parting homeward with a volume of Thack- 
eray in one hand and a dinner pail in the 
other gives stronger evidence of the workers’ 
appreciation of such a privilege than vol- 
‘umes of testimonials, though the latter are 
available. 


HYGIENE SHOULD COME FIRST 


A Greek physician, somewhat of a mentor 
to his countrymen, said, ““No doubt instruc- 
tion in Bnglish and civics is desirable, but 
‘in my estimation decency of living should 
come first.” 

The large majority of immigrants now 
coming in their native homes are farmers 
living in the open. In America they settle 
down to a city life, usually in our most con- 
gested districts, and not knowing how to live 

such a life they become an easy prey to 
many forms of contagious diseases. 
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No greater work can be done by a phil- 
anthropic or religious society than to 
stretch out the helping hand to the men 
and the women who come here to this 
country to become citizens and the par- 
ents of citizens, and therefore to do their 
part in making up for weal or woe, the 
future of our land—President Roosevelt. 


One of the distinct objects of the social 
surveys is to better living conditions. In 
many places are given health talks, notably 
this past year in Brockton, Mass., where 
much gratifying progress was made. Clinics 
often followed these talks. The Associa- 
tion, in co-operation with the boards of 
health, has printed for some time past in a 


‘number of languages health messages and 


distributed them in the foreign quarters. 

Most successful in all of its branches has 
been the work in Cambridge, Mass., under 
the supervision of Mr. H. M. Gerry. The 
climax of the past year came with the mock 
election. Here were acted out all the func- 
tions of municipal government, registration, 
caucus, rally, election and inauguration. 
Classes have been held in thirteen centers, 
with 600 men enrolled. BHleven nationalities 
have been represented. An additional 3,302 
foreigners attended lectures on various sub- 
jects. 


RESULTS OF THE WORK 


Results in social work, probably more 
than anywhere else, as shown by tables of 
statistics, do not tell the whole story. Hour 
after hour of labor and friendly interest 
given by the worker who loves his task have 
no place in the annual statement. Still 
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statistics are useful. The latest report 
shows that throughout the country 239 As- 
sociations have carried on active work. 
There were 18,656 foreigners in 774 classes 
and 43,964 attended lectures in hygiene his- 
tory and government. In this total are rep- 
resented forty-six nationalities. 

Further, the contact between the native 
American and the foreigner in this work 
has brought about between the two a better 
understanding. Americans have discovered 
that the immigrant is quite human after all, 
and that when we abuse him, as we too 
often do by calling him the “scum of 
Hurope” and other such names, he feels the 
sting perhaps as keenly as we should in his 
place. On the other hand, when we show 
him some assistance he seems to bubble over 
with appreciation in his yoluble Huropean 
way. 

A Greek unable to speak English took 
passage from a southern Buropean port. 
There he was assisted by the Association 
secretary. When he arrived at BHllis Island 
he was looked after in several ways, and as 
he wished to go West to his friends, he was 
placed aboard the proper train in charge of 
the conductor. On arriving at his station in 
Illinois a representative was at the station 
and escorted him to his friends, several 
miles from the city. He was also found em- 
ployment in a factory. Some months later, 
after instruction in English and history, the 
secretary was surprised one day to receive 
the following note, evidently the man’s own 
composition : 


“My country it has much glory 

Rome was to it much grandeur 
This United States is greater than both 
But the Y.M.C. A. is the most grand of all.” 


FOREIGN-BORN WORKERS LEARNING ENGLISH AT THE NOON HOUR 


Personalia 


he death of ex-Goy. Fletcher D. Proctor, 

who had succeeded his father, the late Sen- 
_ ator Proctor, as a moving force in the great 
Vermont Marble Company, takes away a 
‘ business leader of exceptional ability and a 
man whose record of public service. does 
credit to the name he bore. In co-operation 
~ with his colleagues, he did much to make the 
village of Proctor, Vt., in many ways an 


heey! \ ideal industrial community. He was a sup-- 
porter of the church there and in recent - 


‘years had taken a deep interest in Dr. 
Grenfell’s work in Labrador. 


_ Dr. C. J. Ryder, secretary of the A. M. A., 
_ just back from supplying for several Sun- 
_ days the Central Union Church in Honolulu, 
is strongly convinced of the urgent need of 
- Christian work in the Hawaiian Islands, 
_ where in ten years a majority of the voters 
may be rientals. But he thinks it no less 
a American cities, and particu- 


larly Pacific Coast cities, undergo a moral 
house-cleaning. “How much permanent 
effect,” he Says, “can our numerous mission- 
aries produce in China and Japan when 
some of their own people return and tell 
such truthful tales as we must ourselves 
admit they can tell?” 


' The tributes which Massachusetts papers 
are paying to Dr. George H. Martin, up to 
a recent time secretary of the state board of 
education, are well merited praise for a 
modest and efficient servant of the common- 
wealth, whose connection with the public 
school system began forty-eight years ago. 
As a supervisor for twelve years in Boston, 
and as agent of the state board of educa- 
tion, and for five years as its secretary, he 
wielded an influence that affected schools in 
all parts of the state. Since the reorganiza- 
tion several years ago of the state board, he 
has acted as its treasurer and agent, and 
now voluntarily retires in order to devote 
himself to historical and literary work. 
Both as a speaker, writér and adminis- 


trator, Dr. Martin has shown himself mas- 
ter both of the principles and details of pub- 
lic school work, while his winsome person- 
ality has been no small factor in his success. 
He is a valued member of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Lynn. 


A farewell reception was tendered Rev. 
GC. Silvester Horne of London by the Con- 
gregational Clubs of New York and Brook- 
lyn last week, and on Saturday he sailed for 
home. Warly in the week two hundred min- 
isters of New York entertained him at 
lucheon. He goes back carrying the grati- 
tude of many hearts for words fitly and 
helpfully spoken on many a different occa- 
sion. Appreciation is not confined to Con- 
gregational circles. Zion’s Herald for the 
Methodists declares that the most striking 
characteristic of Mr. Horne is his passion 
for reality. Editor Parkhurst goes on to 
say, “He has preached great sermons here 
in America, and all of them have combined 
profound thoughtfulness with an inspired 
fervor.” 
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Twentieth Century Miracles 


Stories of Twice-Born Men in Hawaii 


By Albert S. Baker 


Missionary of the Hawaiian Board 


The day of miracles is not passed. The following remarkable incidents of missionary life in Hawaii prove it. Here is abundant 
evidence to quicken the slow of faith and to inspire flagging efforts everywhere to strive unceasingly to lead men from sin to 
righteousness. Mr. Baker’s ‘‘ Twentieth Century Miracles” deserve place with Harold Begbie’s stories of ‘‘Twice-Born Men” and 
«Souls in Action,’ of which they are suggestive. As Mr. Baker says, it was the reading of ‘‘Twice-Born Men” that led him to 
write this article for The Congregationalist.—EpIrors. 


Not by might, not .by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith Jehovah, 


LELEKAA THE BRUTAL 


Less than a year ago Lelekaa was a 
drunken ruffian. A call from the minister 
led him to remark that he cared for neither 
“heaven nor hell, nor God, nor man, nor the 
devil.” He was arrested and fined both for 
drunkenness and for brutality. In a region 
where drink is the greatest curse of a beau- 
tiful country, he tempted to drink again 
those whom the minister with great difficulty 
had persuaded to sign the pledge, and by 
producing liquor and holding it so that they 
would get the fumes, he caused more than 
one to fall. His was a strong personality, 
but wholly for evil. He shut up his daugh- 
ter with one of his wicked partners to force 
her to marry him, but she escaped, aided by 
friends, and married a man of her choice. 
There did not seem to be any good in the 
man to which appeal could be made, and we 
could only pray for the removal of his 
deadly influence from our district. 

Then, one morning, word came to the 
minister that Lelekaa was very sick. Of 
course he went to see him, though hopeless 
of doing any good. A glance and a rapid 
examination showed the man in the last 
stages of pulmonary tuberculosis. It had 
been fearfully rapid, and there scarcely 
seemed any lung tissue left. He told 
Lelekaa that he had but a few days to live, 
or at most a few weeks, and this statement 
was confirmed the next day by the govern- 
ment physician, To ease his own conscience 
the minister asked Lelekaa if he did not 
think it time now to consider those things 
for which he formerly declared he had no 
concern. To the minister’s surprise he said, 
“Yes.” More than that, he agreed to all 
that was said, and before the minister left, 
he was praying for himself. 

Even then it seemed that he might sim- 
ply be afraid. But like Hezekiah of old, he 
prayed God for more time, and like Heze- 
kiah he was answered. He was given ten 
months! But that is not the miracle. The 
miracle is that though he got out on the 
street again, he never drank any more, and 
he continued a life of prayer. What is 
more, Lelekaa sent for one of the men whom 
he had gotten to drinking and offered him 
two horses if he would quit, but to no effect. 
The testimony to Lelekaa’s new life comes 
from his neighbors, not from himself. The 
day on which he finally died, he was on the 
street in the morning and in the afternoon 
calmly dropped upon a couch and died pain- 
lessly and in peace. What but the Spirit of 
God could effect such a change? 


A RECLAIMED WOMAN DRUNKARD 


Mrs, Anuiwai is a typical native and an 
earnest Christian woman now. She, too, 
was a drunkard. We have seen her like an 
animal, lying in the gutter in filthy clothes 
and with a pot of paint emptied into her 
loosened hair. God spoke to her, and today 
she is faithful at church and sad only be- 
cause she cannot persuade her old friends to 
join her. Sneered at by a rascally white 
man with whom she used to drink as one of 


Mr. Sherburne’s followers, she replied: “No! 
I am not a follower of Mr. Sherburne but 
{pointing upward] of the Christ shown me 
by Mr. Sherburne.” 

But, alas! on New Year’s Day she fell, 
tempted beyond human endurance, we 
should think, if it was not for 1 Cor. 10: 13. 
And here is the miracle in this case. She 
has not drank since! Most of us would be 
discouraged, for a time, at least. She re- 
turned at once to church, though for weeks 
she would not raise her eyes to look any one 
in the face and scarcely spoke, except to say: 
“I’m sorry! Plenty ’shamed!” We rejoice 
with trembling, but why doubt when her 
hand is in His to whom has been given all 
authority in heaven and or earth? 


LED BY LITTLE AMOE 


The minister and his mother stopped at a 
little Chinese store the other day, for the 
children are in the primary Sunday school. 
Heretofore about all that could be said was: 
“How are you? We are glad the children 
come. Good-by.” But this time Mrs. Ah 
Chong seemed excited. She left her children 
and drew the mother inside, and with beam- 
ing face and broken English said: “I know 
God now. I know Jesus. I all same you 
now. Amoe, she tell me. She tell me all 
you say. I pray God now. Before plenty 
trouble. Now no matter. Before I plenty 
angry. Now, no more. When children grow 
up I come church all time. I all same kind 
of mother like you now.” 

They started to tell her more of the way, 
but she interrupted: “I know. I know. 
Amoe, she tell.” And Amoe is in the pri- 
mary class only! Verily, a little child shall 
lead them. 


FAITH COMES THROUGH FEVER 


The father was nothing. The mother and 
large family of children (some very young, 
some married) were Catholics of the lowest 
type. The father and, later, one daughter 
became Christians and church members. 
The rest scoffed, and one grown son was 
very bitter and morose. His face was al- 
ways in a frown. 

We suffered from a terrible epidemic of 
typhoid fever that summer. This large 
family was all down with it, and the neigh- 
bors were obliged to furnish traifed nurses 
and food. One girl of sixteen died, and the 
father and mother were too sick to be told 
about it until a month after the funeral. 
The father and a little boy were barely alive 
for weeks. ‘ 

One day the doctor telephoned to the min- 
ister: “Mrs. Rudman wants to see you at 
once. Can you come?’ He had been often, 
of course, but he quickly obeyed the call. 

He first saw the formerly frowning son. 
What miracle had changed that face? It 
was wholly new. Never was such a change 
in appearance known by the minister. 
“What has happened?” he cried. “You are 
so different.” 

“T guess I am different,” was the reply. 
“I know God now.” 

In another room Mrs. Rudman greeted 
him with the words: “I have shipped my 


own father. I have told him never to come 
here again.” 

The woman is delirious again, thought the 
minister. Too bad! But she continued: 
“Yes, I told Father John never to come to 
my house again for me or my children. I 
have been thinking for a long time, and your 
way is right. You are the ones who have 
helped us in our trouble, too, and I shall 
now be with my husband.” 

The interesting point is that this conver- 
sation came when they were all nearly well, 
with one daughter dead and the once ugly 
son, with the now sweet and wonderful face, 
an incurable cripple. More trouble has come 
to them, but their faith holds firm. The 
typhoid converted them, and the young 
man’s face is remarked upon even by 
strangers. ; 


A WINNING FIGHT WITH A PLEDGE 


Another young man was a drunkard who 
beat his wife. He had a brutal face, often 
inflamed with passion against wife or chil- 
dren. The minister talked with him several 
times, until one day there came a crisis. 
George held a pledge in his hand that morn- 
ing, but refused to sign when the minister 
rode north. At night, as the minister rode 
home, he again sat by the roadside awaiting 
his return. He had fought it out all day 
and decided to sign. He did sign, and though 
he weakened often and was a great trial to 
the minister because of his distrust of God 
and man, he finally conquered and became a 
joy to all and a deacon in his church. 
Laughed at by his oldtime comrades as one 
of Myr. Sherburne’s followers, he laughed 
with them and said: 

“Yes, I am glad to say that I am.” 

His life was short. The typhoid epidemic 
took him, too. But he had so won the re- 
spect of the community that his funeral 
servicé was very largely attended, and the 
Episcopal church bell tolled with ours. He 
gave up liquor at once, but God led him 
slowly to the paths of peace. 


SIGNED TO SAVE HIS BROTHER 


Two brothers, William and James, were 
victims of drink and, worse still, their wives 
and older children were victims also. After 
various interviews the minister felt impelled, 
one rainy night, to visit them again. Bach 
had declared that unless the’ wives signed, 
too, it was hopeless. This night William and 
his wife said that they would sign the pledge © 
if the minister could get James to sign, but 
they said that this would be impossible. 

The minister hastened at once to the other 
house, and James asked if William had 
really said that he would sign if he did. 
“Then,” said he, “I will sign to save him.” 

And every member of both families signed 
within a few days! 


tempted sorely by their old acquaintances. 
James, who showed the worst effects, says 
that the fight has been relatively easy. Wil- 
liam, the more moderate drinker, has had a 
severe struggle. 
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He came up the walk, a dejected, stooping 
figure, with a rusty band of crape around 
the shabby hat. ; 

“Ts Mrs. Bertram at home?” he asked the 
_ smart maid who answered his ring. 

The maid eyed him somewhat suspiciously. 
He was so very shabby and old. 

“Yes, she’s at home,’ she answered some- 
what doubtfully. 

p “Will you please tell her that Daniel 

_ Young would like to speak to her?” he said 

gently. 

The mild eyes looked so pleading, so eager, 
the maid’s good heart came to his rescue. 

“Yes,” she said, “you can come into the 
_) hall. I’Il tell her.” 

: Mrs. Bertram, a tall, fair, sweet looking 
woman came into the hall. : 

The stooping figure rose. He had the 
shabby hat with the band of crape upon it 
still in his hand. 

» “This is Mrs. Bertram?’ he asked. 
te “Ves.” 

“You are the president of the Missionary 
Union, are you not?” 

a “Yes,” 

‘“And I—I am Daniel Young.” 

“My wife,” he added huskily, “died the 
fifteenth of last month. She—she loved 
missions so! She always wanted to be doing 

} something for them. But it seems we have 
had a struggle all through life. We couldn’t 
give much to missions. lt—it was always 

a great grief to her. She took a little mis- 

_' sionary paper, and she would have the cover 
off before it had been in the house two min- 
utes. That was the way she was—always 

loving missions. She had an old blue sugar 
bowl that she kept to drop her pennies in. 

_ Once I remember during a time when little 

children were starving in China, she went 
without/any shoes, new ones, I mean. She 
wore, her old ones patched. It hurt me to 
think we could give so little, but I have 
me. been sick a good part of the time, and she, 
_, too, has not been in good health these last 
| years, still I never dreamed that she would 
me go first.” 
Mrs. Bertram’s face had grown more and 
+ more sympathetic. , 

’ “T am very sorry for you,” she said in her 

sweet and gracious way. 

The weather-beaten face quivered. 

“Thank you,” he said brokenly ; “and what 
I wanted to see you about was this”— 

He took up a package that he had laid 
down, and held it in his hands. “I thought 
maybe you could use these for missions,” he 
added tremulously. “My wife always 
thought a great deal of you. She used to 
say that it was worth going to a meeting 
just to hear you pray and encourage others 
to take an interest in missions. She was in 
_ sympathy with you always. Of course you 
Bal do not call her to mind. She was so quiet 
} and plain. But she never missed a meeting 
when you were going to preside, if she could 
help it, and she would tell me all about. it 
when she came home, so you see, I almost 
Be feck: acquainted with you. But what I 
| _wanted to say was this: Couldn’t you use 
| these for missions?” 

He untied the string as he spoke, un- 
wrapped the paper carefully and held up to 
view a small, leather bag and a shell. A 
shell with the Lord’s Prayer engraved on it. 

“She did not have any jewelry,” he said 
\ still gently, “else I would have brought that. 
_ She was never a woman to spend money if 
she had had it for things like that. This 
bag and shell were about all the treasures 


‘Prayer engraved upon it. 
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Her Keepsakes 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


she had. She never used the bag. She was 
so choice of it. One of her friends gave it 
to her for her birthday, and she kept it in 
her trunk. The shell was wrapped up in 
tissue paper inside of it. I couldn’t think 
of any one quite good enough to give them 
to, and then it came to me to bring them to 
you. Perhaps you could make use of them. 
The shell she brought from England when 
she was a girl.” 

There was a short pause. He broke it. 

“If you knew how she loved missions, you 
could not help but love her,” he added. ‘All 
through her life she was always praying for 
the extension of the Lord’s work. I always 
regretted that we could give so little when 
it would have been such a joy to her.” 

Mrs. Bertram’s eyes were full of tears. 

She took the trembling hand. 

“We shall be honored to receive the gifts,” 
she said unsteadily, “and thank you.”’ 

He rose and took up his shabby hat. 

“And this leaves you alone?” asked Mrs. 
Bertram. 

“Yes, quite alone. We had two children 
but they died when they were little. We— 
we had been married thirty-three years. She 
was everything to me, all I had in the 
world.” 

His voice broke. 

With his trembling hands 
away the tears. 

“Well, I must be going, and thank you 
kindly, ma’am, for your courtesy and inter- 
est. If she knows anything about what I 
have done today, she will be happy to think 
that you received the little that she left. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, 
kindly.” 

Mrs. Bertram watched him as he went 
away. The stooping figure, the slow step, 
all spoke of the freshness of his grief. 

Then she turned and looked at the two 
articles he had left, the little leather bag 
and the engraved shell. Somehow, the inter- 
view had moved her very much. Then she 
took them to her own room and kneeling 
down she asked God to make the humble 
little keepsakes to speak for missions. 


he brushed 


Mr. Young, and thank you 


They were to take up a collection for for- 
eign work that afternoon, but Mrs. Bertram, 
in the chair, saw the signs and knew that 
unless something was done this collection 
would be a failure. Hearts were not alive 
to the situation, the audience was inert, un- 
responsive, apathetic. Mrs. Bertram rose 
suddenly. 

“Dear friends,” she said, ‘‘before we take 
up this collection may I tell you 2 little 
story?” And then with the shell with the 
Lord’s Prayer written upon it, and the little 
leather bag in her hand, she told the story 
of Daniel Young’s wife. The story of a poor 
woman who had loved missions. At her 


‘death there were no great legacies left, no 


costly keepsakes, no precious gems, just a 
little leather bag and an engraved shell that 
she had put away carefully in her trunk. 
She described the little, stooping, elderly 
man who had come into her home with the 
humble gifts. She told of the life of the 
woman who had always loved missions so 
much that the husband, knowing this, had 
given them into her hands. “And I want 
you to look at them, dear friends. This lit- 
tle leather bag and this shell with the Lord’s 
All that one 


woman had to leave.” She held them up 
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Their Effect upon the Collection and the Givers 


with reverent hands, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

Beautifully gowned women looked at them 
and were silent. It seemed incredible that 
any one should die and leave so little, and 
yet, valueless as the two little articles were 
from one standpoint, they were infinitely 
precious in another, They spoke volumes to 
the women who had sat through that meet- 
ing with indifference. Not a heart there but 
that was stirred by them. 

“Sisters,” pleaded Mrs. Bertram, “let us 
not make this collection one that will make 
us ashamed. Because of the wife of Daniel 
Young, let us not make a failure of today. 

“Now, then, what shall we do with these 
two articles?’ 

A woman in the great audience rose A 
slender woman and young. She had been 
crying, too. ‘Madam President,” she began, 
“T move that we keep the little bag in our 
society, and that we take up our collection 
in it from this day forward. And when it 
comes to us with its mute appeal, may our 
hearts so respond to the call of missions that 
we will give, even as the owner of it would 
have given had God blessed her with means. 
I am sure that listening as we have to the 
story of a humble life, the mere sight of the 
leather bag that was hers will incite us to 
greater efforts.” 

“Do I hear a second to that motion?” 
spoke Mrs. Bertram in a moved voice. 

“T second it,’”’ said a voice in the audience. 

The motion was carried. 

“Madam President,” said a tall, stately 
woman beautifully gowned. 

“Mrs. Thorn,” replied the president. 

“JT would ask that that shell with the 
Lord’s Prayer written upon it, that belonged 
to this wife of Daniel Young, be given into 
my hands for the sum of fifty dollars. I 
find I do not repeat that prayer as I should. 
I have forgotten the part, “Thy Kingdom 
come.’ ”” 

“Tf the society pleases, upon the posses- 
sion of this little keepsake I will hand over 
to our Madam President the said sum of 
fifty dollars, to be used in any cause for 
missions she may deem fit.” 

There was an instant clapping of hands, 
and when the little leather bag of Daniel 
Young’s wife was passed for the collection, 
it was passed to a body of women very much 
alive upon the subject of missions. Hvery- 
thing was different. Something had dis- 
pelled the indifference. Something real and 
vital had gotten hold of that missionary 


“meeting. 


The humble little keepsakes told their own 
story. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Bertram 
rose. 

“Dear friends,” she said, “we have met 
the sum required of us. The money we 
needed to send over for the foreign work has 
been subscribed. I thank God for it,” and 
then she added very significantly, very rev- 
erently : 

“She being dead, yet speaketh.” 


‘ 


The little boy who was seen asleep at the 
theater, night after night, explained toward 
the end of the season, to the sympathetic 
and inquiring stranger who waked him: “Ah, 
but you see I have to come. I’ve got a season 
ticket!” Alas, for wealth, which has sea- 
son tickets for everything and gets the full 
relish out of nothing!—T. W. Higginson. 
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Social Religion in Philadelphia 


Interesting Program in a Conservative City 


Philadelphia has grasped the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement with surprising 
enthusiasm, amid all the excitement of a 
three-cornered fight for the mayoralty nom- 
ination, Between these and other outstand- 
ing phases of current topics, the majority of 
citizens may overlook the fact that some 
other important things have recently oc- 
curred and others of far-reaching import are 
projected. Philadelphia is now neither cor- 
rupt nor contented, and she is only amused 
at the provincial judgments passed upon her 
by other big cities and passing students. 
The last session of the legislature at Harris- 
burg, a comparatively short one, surprised 
friends and foes of good citizenship by the 

“number of bad measures quickly suppressed 
and good measures enacted into law. Goy- 
ernor Tener has defeated, so far, the expecta- 
tions of some people of an unworthy admin- 
istration. Pittsburgh and Seranton ought to 
benefit more than Philadelphia from most of 
the legislation that occurred. The state ma- 
chine was not supreme in the lower House, 
and 77 out of 207 members are held to have 
been independent. Philadelphia’s chief gain 
is a centralized board of education of fifteen 
men, appointed by county judges instead of 
over-weighted district school boards. 


WITHOUT WAITING FOR LEGISLATION 


Other private bodies have gone on with 
the great tasks of social uplift, of which 
Philadelphia is so full. The American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind, meeting 
at Overbrook, had the largest and best meet- 
ing yet held. Russian and English workers 
along similar lines took prominent part. 
Other social workers helped to broaden the 
scope of the convention by pressing the new 
methods for conservation of vision, the rela- 
tion of prison labor and blind labor, and the 
right relations with the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of 
Labor and the like. 

The Friends held an ‘impressive summer 
school at Swarthmore College for religious 
and social study, with a program of genuine 
education by experts, rather a “summer-re- 
sort play at education.” The emphasis was 
laid on the social fruits of real religious liy- 
ing. Students came from eight states and 
even from London. Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch created deep enthusiasm by a striking 
course. The school was _ constructive 
throughout, dealing with the causes rather 
than the cure of wrongs. 

This attempt to relate religious activity to 
the social environment of one’s home circles 
was never better seen than in the annual 
carnival of the Home and School League, 


held before the vacation, 1,000 children tak- 


ing part. The huge Opera House was packed 
one Saturday afternoon to see the social ed- 
ucation visualized in the public schools and 
to learn the duty of the home to the school. 
One object is to secure a larger use of the 
school plant for the community social life. 
Sixty Home and School Associations are in 
the League, which has 20,000 members and 
thirty-nine afliliated organizations. In 
eleven districts social centers are conducted 
in school buildings. Twenty-six Associa- 
tions gave exhibits of manual training, social 
work, ete. The founder, Mrs. Hdwin C. 
Grice, told at the outset that such united 
effort was impossible, now sees rich and 
poor, young and old, laborers and capitalists 
co-operating to weld the home and school to- 
gether. The League, which is in its fourth 
year, is a great agency of social religion. 
The municipal authorities are ciding the 
* child. The director of public health secured 
the presentation of a milk show, and start- 
ling conditions were revealed, right under 


Philadelphian noses and eyes, but hitherto 
unobserved. Probably it was the most ex- 
haustive exhibition of its kind ever held in 
this country. Two big stores in the heart of 
the city put the exhibits where all could see 
and hear about them in a few ‘weeks. Lec- 
tures, moving pictures, etc., fortified the im- 
pressions made by exhibits. Thousands of 
school children were given free transporta- 
tion in order to make them agents of a pure 
milk propaganda. 

These, then, are some of the recent move- 
ments which explain why a new era in social 
work in Philadelphia is about to begin, or 
rather is already begun. 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM DECIDED 


The sociological and economic professors 
at the University of Pennsylvania last spring 
asked the churches to co-operate with the 
Philadelphia agencies working to remove the 
causes of dependence, including also such 
bodies as the Consumers’ League, the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Charity Organization Society, Play- 
grounds Association, ete. Probably few min- 
isters and churches paid much heed—the 
Philadelphia churches are conservative in 
social work—but a social program is in 
preparation. Barly in the summer at Arden 
a group of leading social workers met to dis- 
cuss a united social program for next win- 
ter. Various boards of managers have tab- 
ulated the chiefer needs which total about 
fifty in number. A _ local conference of 
charities for three days is planned for early 
December, unless it is decided to merge such 
a@ meeting in view of the fall meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which is to be given up to a general 
social survey of Philadelphia. 

The Arden meeting decided that a detailed 
investigation on the lines of the Pittsburgh 
sutvey must be secured, and unanimously 
favored, among other things, a United Char- 
ities building, a campaign for closer union 
with the churches, and a lyceum bureau to 
send social-work speakers to churches, clubs, 
labor unions, ete. 

One year of such a program will save more 
wasted funds and energy, than will be needed 
for the new machinery of social organization. 


SOCIAL TRAINING PROVIDED 


A program needs competent performers. 
For a year the Philadelphia Training School 
for Social Work has been establishing itself 
with large success. So much so, that the 
new season sees itS scope much enlarged: 
Last year’s enrollment reached sixty-three. 
No city has been in greater need of such a 
school. The charitable institutions of the city 
have in many cases quite ancient traditions 
and historic associations, and the process of 
uniting or federating them is all the harder. 
Yet radical changes must be made if the 
superb social program is to be carried out 
that the thoroughly modern leaders at the 
Arden Conference, for instance, wish to see 
attempted. At present, social workers of 
great promise accept calls away from Phila- 
delphia, because its conditions do not permit 
their efficient service at its best. The city 
contains 2,376 separate agencies engaged in 
benevolent or philanthropic work, of which 
1,200 have as their sole object the relief of 
some form of physical suffering. Many are 
small and weak and overlap. With all’ the 
acute criticisms that can be levelled, no one 
can be in Philadelphia long without realizing 
that there is a vast reservoir of social re 
ligion, and that the supreme problem is sim- 
ply, how to guide it into more effective chan- 
nels. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sypney. 


Colored Congregationalists 


The meeting of the National Convention 
of Congregational Workers among the col- 
ored people, meeting in New Orleans, La., 
Sept. 20-24, was a loud call for more 
churches. ‘The convention emphasized the 
phases of work in which it was most inter- 
ested. Evangelism took a prominent place 
on the program and the first day was largely 
given to phases of evangelistic work. The 
condition of the churches was not regarded 
by the men as promising very large returns 
unless the investment both of men and 
means were more generous. 

The second day was given to education. 
The program was in charge of Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass of the A. M. A, and was in every 
way helpful. Some of the Association’s 
leading educators took part, the presidents 
of Talladega, Tillotson, ‘Tougaloo and 
Straight were present, besides many A. M. A. 
teachers. Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of 
the A. M. A. thrilled his audiences by his 
wonderful wit and eloquent words. His ad- 
dress to the colored people, given on Friday 
night, was one of the most inspiring and 
helpful speeches the colored people have 
heard. He complimented and encouraged 
them by his public utterances and personal 
touch. } 

The colored. people also have caught the 
spirit of the Congregational awakening and 
are clamoring for authority to bring things 
to pass. 
elected to be of service in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It consists of Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
Prof. E. C. Silsby, Rev. A. C. Garner, Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass and Rey. BH. G. Harris. 
Matters of polity, constitution, suggestions 
for planting churehes and developing Con- 
gregational schools may be considered by the 
commission. 

The meeting was by common consent a 
long step forward. The caliber of the men, 
the character of their work, the achieve- 
ments on so small investments were matters 
of favorable comment. For varied experi- 
ences, also, the meeting was unusual. The 
lightning struck the building, doing no con- 
siderable damage, during a thunder storm 
one afternoon. The illuminating gas failed 
on two successive evenings. 

These meetings are held biennially by the 
colored brethren and. those white teachers 


who are most in sympathy with them. They ~ 


aim to inspire a deep consciousness of reli- 
gious and educational responsibility and to 
learn to practice and to teach the principles 
of our free churches. President Garner in 
his annual address, while praising the de- 
nomination for its unselfish work in the 
South, in that it has always sought men not 
members, urged the convention to seek to 
propagate its churches and members. The 
men and women present were among the best 
developed people of the colored race. They 
showed a restless but hopeful spirit. They 
are coming to themselves, and want to know 
and do. 

Straight University was secured by the 
local committee and was ample for the en- 
tertainment of the entire delegation. This 
was a great advantage, as delegates were in 
easy reach of each other. 
ing phase of the convention’s work was an 
appeal to the American Board to send to its 
African stations some colored missionaries. 
There were also two appreciative resolu- 
tions: one a letter of cheer to Mr. Hmerson 
in his old age; another, a minute in mem- 
ory of the late Dr. A. H. Bradford. The 
presidency passed to Rey. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., chaplain of Straight University, New 
Orleans. The pastor of Central Church, 
where the meetings were held, is Rev. H. H. 
Dunn. 
churches was the heartiest and happiest one 
might desire. A 

Tuskegee, Ala. 


A. 0. G. 


A commission of five persons was. 


Another interest- 


The entertainment by the Louisiana — 
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A Western Town Being Transformed 
How Humboldt, S. D., Was Helped by Grit and the Moving Picture Machine 


REV. GUY P. SQUIRE 


The militant pastor in Humboldt, S.D., 
we closed the gambling joints and Sunday 
shows. 


Humboldt, S. D., was a hard town, not 
because it wanted to be bad, but because it 
never had known anything better. They had 
Sunday shows of a low order, saloons, gam- 
bling and Sabbath desecration, because they 
had to have something. 

Three different denominations tried to 
occupy Humboldt, failed and forsook the 
field, leaving it for the devil or anybody else 
who happened to come along. People con- 
cluded that this town, 
situated in the center 
of one of the richest 
farming communities oo 
in the world, could not 
sustain a Protestant 
church. 

One day Rey. E. W. 
Jenney, general mis- 
sionary for the Soutk 
Dakota Home Mission- 
ary Society, stopped 
off at Humboldt for a 
few hours and wags 
urged to spend a few 
days there and see if 
he could not rally the 
religious forces suffi- 
ciently to organize a 
church. After ten 
days’ work, a dozen 
people weré-found who were willing to unite 
and make a final effort to save Humboldt. 
Then a mass meeting was called to deter- 

mine what kind of a church should be or- 
ganized. A majority favored the Congrega- 
_ tional form. The meeting also passed a 
resolution discountenancing and discourag- 
ing the organization of any other church in 
the town until the population shall be double 
what it is now. 
i Mr. Jenney was exceptionally wise in his 
“recommendation of a 
pastor in this town 
where three _. other 
denominations had 
failed. Out on the far 
frontier was Rev. 
Guy P. Squire, who 
had won out in some 
of the hardest fields in 
South Dakota. He is 
a Redfield College and 
Chicago Seminary 
man, who has. seen 
_ service as a soldier in 
the Philippines. Both 
he and his young wife 
are thoroughly conse- 
erated Christian work- 
ers and have won the 


es 


By Frank Fox, D. D. 


hearts of all who know them. The outstand- 
ing characteristics of Mr. Squire are virility 
and courage. These qualities have made him 
pre-eminently a man’s minister. 

Shortly after taking up his work in Hum- 
boldt, with soldierly directness, he walked 
into the two gambling houses, called for the 
proprietors and kindly but firmly requested 
them to quit. This they agreed to do. Later 
when they tried to open up again, he re- 
peated his call, notifying them that they 
would be prosecuted unless they closed 
their places and kept them closed. They 
obeyed and assured him that there never 
should be any more gambling in their places. 

The pool halls and saloons were the only 
places in the town that were open for men 
and boys to spend their winter evenings. 
The young minister circulated a subscription 
paper, secured funds, rented and furnished 
a vacant store as a clubroom for men and 
boys. He organized the boys into Boy 
Scouts, and they are enthusiastic for him 
and for his work. But all this left the Sun- 
day shows in the town hall untouched. 


These were pernicious and demoralizing in 
their associations quite as much as in the 
scenes they reproduced. 

To overcome this Mr. Squire purchased a 
stereopticon and began to use it in his Sun- 
day evening services. 
ple the house would hold. 


This drew all the peo- 
By this time he 


THE MAIN STREET OF HUMBOLDT, 8. D., FORMERLY A “BAD TOWN,” 


CHANGED COMMUNITY 


was recognized as the leader of all that was 
best in the community. Bankers and busi- 
ness men were ready to back him in any- 
thing which he undertook for the better- 
ment of the community. A company of the 
leading merchants of the town co-operated 
with him in the purchase of a moving pic- 
ture machine, the man who owned the hall 
where the Sunday shows were held being 
one of them. He closed the hall against 
outsiders on Sunday, and the church holds 


CITIZENS OF HUMBOLDT WATCHING MR. SQUIRE, THEIR PASTOR, BUT FORMERLY A 
SOLDIER IN THE PHILIPPINES, ON PARADE WITH A SQUAD OF BOY SCOUTS 


THE LITTLE UNION CHURCH AT 
HUMBOLDT 


its Sunday evening service in the hall. Prac- 
tically the entire town turns out to these 
services. During the week a number of paid 
entertainments are given with the moving 
pictures, giving the people something that is 
clean and wholesome, the proceeds going to 
pay for the machine. 

The gas light failing to give good satis- 
faction, the business men of Humboldt pur- 
chased a good dynamo and an engine to run 
it and now have an electric light plant, the 
prime object of which is to run the moving 
picture machine, and after that to light their 
stores and Offices. 

This wise use of the moving picture ma- 
chine for religious and educational work is 
transforming the life 
and ideals of the en- 
tire community. 

Mr. Squire has not 
neglected the outlying 


districts, but has 
opened up three 
preaching points in 


three schoolhouses six 
to eight miles from 
Humboldt. 

On week nights he 
takes his stereopticon 
out to these places 
and always has a full 
house and a good of- 


fering, which more 
than pays the ex- 
NOW 1A penses of the trip. 


The stereopticon and 
the moving picture 
machine have aroused the latent religious life 
both in Humboldt and in the country for 
miles around. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Who knows all the meaning of his own 
word? Who can explain all the issue and 
ultimate relationship of the simplest thing 
which he does, in the church or in the har- 
vest field, or in any sphere of life? Some- 
times when we little 
suppose we are doing 
anything at all 
towards building the 
temple of God, we are 
working most indus- 
triously in that direc- 
tion. . . . Men do not 
know. .. . The barley 
harvest may be as a 


sacrament, the open 
field an unroofed 
church, the gracious 


words spoken to 
strangers may come 
back again in proph- 
ecy and its sublimest 
fulfillment. — Joseph 
Parker. 
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Lesson for Oct. 15 
Ezra 1: 1-11; 2: 64-70 


The Return from the Captivity 


“The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that he made a proclamation.” It was a brave thing to say! 
Cyrus was an outsider with whom as many supposed, the Lord 
had no dealings. But the people were slowly learning that the 
moral interest of Jehovah was tall enough to look over the 
fence. He could see other sheep which were not of that par- 
ticular fold. .And he was intent on finding and using them in 
the fulfillment of his purpose, 

The Lord speaks to many a man whose religious service 
may be of an unconventional type, saying, “I have girded thee, 
thou hast not known me.” He enlists the service of many an 
unordained minister, saying to that congregation which does not 
sit behind stained glass, “By a man of strange lips and with 
a strange tongue have I spoken unto thee.” 

The method by which “the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus” is not indicated. He probably utilized those potent 
considerations which would make their appeal to the good judg- 
ment of the ruler. The intimation that it would be wise to 
return some of those captive Jews to their own land and. en- 
courage them in the rebuilding of their temple probably did not 
fall out of a clear sky. The monarch consulted his own inter- 
est in removing from his capital where they might threaten the 
peace, the more restless and resolute of the Jews. He saw the 
importance of winning the gratitude of that people which in all 
ages and in all parts of the globe has shown itself active and 
influential, even though robbed of its land and home. 

He msy also have felt that a nation of grateful Jews re- 
stored to their own soil would be a useful buffer between his 
own domain and the powerful kingdom to the south. The 
rivalry between the valley of the Huphrates and the valley of 
the Nile led to wars innumerable, and the king of Persia saw 
with the eye of a statesman that the friendship of little Judea 
lying there on the border would have value. 

And then added to all these prudential considerations which 
might influence the mind of the monarch, there was the impress 
of that Spirit, not far from any one of us, registering itself 
upon his judgment. ‘The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,” 
and he made his famous proclamation. “The Lord God of 
heaven and earth hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and he hath charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem.” 
It may haye seemed to some of the stricter Jews that Jehovah’s 
commission had fallen into strange hands. But they were ready 
to welcome aid to their beloved faith from whatever quarter it 
might arise. 

The king’s proclamation was not mandatory but permissive. 
Bach Jew was free to decide whether or not he would enter 
upon the long, perilous journey across that stretch of earth 
between Persia and Judea ‘There were many, alas! who had 
lost their faith, their hope and theif love. They had become 
Persians, doing as the Persians did, in such measure as to rob 
them of the moral passion and spiritual tenacity which 
prompted other Hebrews to enter upon the exacting task of a 
return and the rebuilding of the former glory of Israel when the 
door of opportunity stood open. 

The absence of any empressment of men for the service and 
the free option of going or of remaining in the security of the 
Persian capital, drew a useful line of demarcation. It was the 
principle of natural selection automatically applied, discarding 
the unfit and giving the suitable types enlarged opportunity. 
The company of men and women thus assembled on their own 
initiative was possessed of that morale which would make them 
competent for their sacred and difficult task, When Gideon 
weeded out first the cowardly and then the listless, he had only 
three hundred left. But they were “picked men,” and by the 
hand of that competent remnant the Lord saved Israel, deliv- 
ering the Midianites into their hands. 

But certain Jews who were not able to make the long, hard 
journey, because of age or illness rather than through moral 
reluctance, might send their proxies and thus be represented in 
the high achievement. Those who remained in any place where 
they sojourned, were invited to help “with silver and with 
gold, with goods and with beasts, besides the freewill offering 
which is for the house of God that is at Jerusalem.” 

There are diversities of operation under one Lord and in 
one Spirit. The expression of religious impulse in terms of 
personal service is one and perhaps the most highly esteemed. 


The Sunday School 


By 
Rey. Charles R. Brown ~ 


But the gifts of the silver and the gold which enable the mis- 
sionaries of the cross to go forth into all the lands of earth, 
healing, teaching, preaching the good news of a better day, are 
no less vital to the prosecution of this august enterprise. The 
service rendered here at home by the “goods” and the “beasts” 
of those who give their valued and practical aid in the use they 
make of these possessions has large place in making the fight 
for righteousness effective. The men who had no intention of 
leaving Persia, aided their fellows in their undertaking in that 
they “strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, with gold, 
with goods and with beasts and with precious things.” 

The crowning gift came from Cyrus himself. He brought 
forth from the royal trophy rooms “the vessels of the house of 
the Lord which Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth out of Jeru- 
salem and had put them in the house of his gods.” The tender 
memories and precious associations clustering around this an- 
cient temple service of silver and gold, filled the heart of every 
Hebrew enrolled for the long pilgrimage with fresh zeal and 
courage. To be intrusted with those sacramental vessels would 
have the effect which the ark of the covenant had when it was 


. borne in the midst of the marching host as the Israelites made 


their way through the wilderness from Sinai to the land of 
promise. It seemed a fresh pledge and manifestation of the 
divine presence and help as they set forth. : 

“The priests and the Levites with all them whose spirit 
God had raised to go up to build the house of the Lord” were 
marshaled and ready to start. ‘Whose spirit God had raised !” 
It is a significant phrase. The level of their devotion in many 
cases was not high enough to flow across the threshold of ob- 
stacle which rose between them and the service they might 
render. Then by the influx and re-enforcement of his own 
mightier Spirit God “raised the spirits” of these hesitating 
souls until their wills were no longer aground. Upon that 
fuller tide of devotion consequent upon God’s help, the deter- 
mination floated across the hindering bar we they were en 
route to achievement. 

The figures given are imposing! The main company is said 
to have numbered 42,360. But there were in addition to this 
“servants and handmaids and other attendants.” And, at the 
head we may well believe, “two hundred singing men and sing- 
ing women.” The advancing host was not led by that pillar of 
cloud and of fire which so affrightened the Egyptians and en- 
couraged the escaping slaves; it was not led by doughty war- 
riors carrying their weapons of destruction. ‘The host was led 
by this mighty chorus of four hundred singing and aspiring 
men and women, chanting, it may be, one of the Lord’s songs 
which they had found it hard to sing in that strange land. 
Here they were, setting forth to strains of worshipful music 
across the wide plain which stretched between Persia and the 
city of their God! 


There seems to be an equal measure of honor accorded to 


all the varying arms of this commen service. The priests and 
the Levites, the singers and the porters are named in a single 
breath and in the same terms of commendation. The heart of 
worship was not saying to the throat of praise, “I have no need 
of you.” The head of the Levite who gaye instruction in the 
law was not saying to the hands and feet of the porters who 
bore the burdens through many a weary day, “I have no need 
of you.” The appreciation given to those lines of service which 
seem to many more significant and comely was so tempered that 
suitable honor was given to every member of the company 
called to a manifold and arduous undertaking. 

Well might the chorus of four hundred singers, who led the 
great processional hymn, utter a note of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing! It was the belief of ancient Israel that God had allowed 
their overthrow and had suffered their captivity by an alien 
race, because of their own transgressions. It was a rebuke and 
a punishment for their lack of fidelity to the Lord of Hosts. 

And now in this restoration of the more resolute spirits 
among them to the land they loved, the people saw also a res- 
toration to the divine favor. The opening words of Handel’s 
great Oratorio might well have found place on the lips of this 
ancient chorus moving out across the plains of Persia. ‘“Com- 


fort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye com-— 


fortably to Jerusalem and cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned. ... Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.” 
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-holy lives. 


elation and undue discouragement. 


Christ on the Mountain and 
in the Valley 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


The Mountain and the Valley. There is 
a peril in the uplift of the soul, just as there 
is a danger for the fruit trees when they are 
all in bloom in May. It is that the white 
blossoms that delight our hearts shall fall, 
under some frost or storm or interior weak- 
ness, with the setting of no fruit for ripen- 
ing. Peter on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion recognized his privilege, but not his 
peril. He would have stayed and sacrificed 
the whole of his after life of service to a 
dream of spiritual delight. Jesus recog- 
nized the danger and led him down to face 
the difficulties of other men upon the plain. 
Hyen Christ’s life could not all be spent upon 
the mountain top. When he had given a 
whole night to prayer, the following day 


was often consecrated to strenuous action or 


momentous decision. , After such a night 
he chose his twelve immediate followers. In 
such a following morning he set his face to 
go up to Jerusalem and sought the confes- 
sion of his Messiahship from his disciples. 
From the communion of the mount of vision 
he went down armed by prayer and fasting 
to heal the sicknesses of the multitude. 


The Alternating Haperience. God gives 
us these varying moods of mind and spirit 
that we may enjoy and overcome, but pri- 
marily that we may overcome. Christ did 
not grudge Peter the heavenly experience, 
but he wished to turn it into a motive force 
for action. We sometimes wonder why we 
cannot have more of the high spiritual 
moods. One of the reasons is that the Holy 
Spirit who guides us wishes to be sure that 
we shall use the spiritual privilege for more 
than our own mere enjoyment. The quiet 
hour alone with God is earned by faith and 
toil and self-devotion. But it can bring no 
lasting power unless we go out speedily to 
do something for the love of God and in the 
service of his Kingdom. The soul grows 
weary as the nerves grow tired. It needs 
refreshment—but not that it may cease to 
make endeavors. We go to church to be 
refreshed ; but we also go to be inspired and 
driven forth to labor. And the alternation of 
these experiences is God’s way of using us 
and adding growth to our spiritual stature. 


The Test. The real test, therefore, of our 
high spiritual enjoyments is whether they 


leave us, like mists; or serve, like the flowing 


and imprisoned stream, as motive power for 
Fasting and prayer are not to be 
suffered to evaporate in feeling, they are to 
bless the world in difficult undertakings and 
If prayer were mere enjoyment 
or relief, it would be of little worth. 


With Christ in Valley or on Height. The 
disciple of Christ is everywhere with Christ. 
Note that when he went up to his transfig- 
uration he took his closest friends; and took 
them with him also when he went down to 
the plain. So long as we go and come with 


‘him, obey his word and do his work, we 


shall avoid the perils of the hilltop and the 
valley—the alternating temptations to idle 
While 
we are in the place of spiritual privilege we 
shall be preparing with God for work with 
men. When we are in the thick of our 
activities we shall be putting the inspiration 


we have derived from God to use for men. 


The prayer meeting topic for Oct. 8-14. 


Christ on the Mountain and in the Valley. 


‘Mark 9: 2-29. Spiritual privilege and its 
dangers. Preparing with God for work with 
men. Putting our inspirations to use. 


~—6« Closet and Altar 


FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 


Whom having not seen ye love.—1 Pet. 
L832 


To give ourselves to thee, to blend 
Our weakness with thy strength, O Lord, 
our Friend, 
This is life’s truest privilege and end. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


There seem to me, sometimes, to be 
two opposite instincts in man—self-de- 
votion and the insatiate thirst for love. 
And it is the great, unique contribution 
of religion, that it introduces us to that 
one relation in which both these in- 
stincts can be absolutely unchecked and 
completely satisfied. In every human re- 
lation, even the closest and dearest, there 
are many limitations. In much we must 
all live alone. There is only one in which 
we can give ourselves unstintedly, only 
one relation which is wholly satisfying.— 
Henry Churchill King. 


Surely the best thing in all the uni- 
verse is the Maker of it, The best so- 
ciety is his society—the best friendship 
his friendship. Though he were to heap 
upon us all the wealth of California, the 
genius of poet and artist, the magnetism 
of the leader of men, the utmost health, 
the full meed of admiration from our fel- 
lowmen—all this were disappointing, 
misleading, worthless, if he did not give 
us himself.—/. O. R. 


Be thou the well by which I lie and rest; 

Be thou my tree of life, my ‘garden 
ground ; 

Be thou my home, my fire, my chamber 
blest, 

My book of wisdom, loved of all the best; 

Oh, be my friend, each day still newer 
found, 

As the eternal days and nights go 1ound! 

Nay, nay—thou art my God, in whom all 
loves are bound! 

—George MacDonald. 


If Jesus Christ has laid hold of you, 
and you have let him keep hold of you, 
it is not only that you may be forgiven, 
not only that you may sun yourself in the 
light of God’s countenance, and feel that 
a new blessed relation is set up between 
you and him, but there are great pur- 
poses lying at the back of that, of which 
all that is only the preliminary and the 
preparation. Conversion. Yes; but what 
is the good of turning a man round un- 
less he goes in the direction in which his 
face is turned?—Alerander Maclaren. 


Thou who hast called thy disciples friends, 
accept us also in the happy circle of thy 
thought and care. By thee we are sustained 
in trouble, enheartened in loneliness, lifted 
above discouragement. In thy name we 
glory and thy cross is the symbol of our 
hope and immortality. Since thou hast 
won for us so rich a life, let it be consecrated 
to thy purpose. Helpful art thou, and we 
would follow thee in ministry of kindness. 
When in distress for our shortcomings, pro- 
vide new opportunities of service till hearts 
and voices overflow in grateful song, Com- 
panion of all friendships, inspirer and glori- 
fier of all affections, in thee would we 
commit ourselves to the sleep of night and 
to the unimaginable experiences of death. 
For thou hast gone before to prepare us a 
place and we would ever live with thee. 
Amen. 
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Why I Believe the Bible 


Comment on the Christian Hndeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Oct. 15-21 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Why I Believe the Bible. Rom. 10: 17; 
15: 4. (A Memory Meeting.) 

The Test of Time. During the centuries 
since the Bible was written countless other 
books have been written, read and forgotten. 
Men have lived, achieved fame in their day 
and died, and we today have never heard 
their names. Great cities have been built, 
waxed strong in commerce, industry and 
learning and then have crumbled into dust. 
Nations have risen, flourished in power and 
they have fallen, never to rise again. The 
Bible has outlived them all. Fire, mandate 
and law applied against it, persecution and 
death of those who clung to it have all failed 
to destroy it or to destroy the faith of men 
and women who believed the Bible. It has 
led and enlightened the nations as they have 
received its truth and responded to its in- 
fluence. All that is best in modern civiliza- 
tidn may be traced to.that influence. 


The Test of Hwperience. We may take 
examples from long ago or from the lives of 
people whom we know and from them prove 
conclusively that when one makes the Bible 
the rule and guide of his life he is a better 
man, he gets the best out of life and he puts 
his best into life. The Bible comforts in 
sorrow, strengthens in discouragement and 
failure and helps to save men from their 
sins. The Bible appeals to the highest im- 
pulses of one’s being, it warns against dan- 
gers and shows the way to true happiness 
and noble achievement. The Bible shows: 
the way to change a bad life to a good one. 
The Bible is a practical guide to right living 
for every age and station, for every individ- 
ual and emergency. 


Fact and Parable. Young people, and 
many people of all ages, for that matter, 
have been troubled over stories in the Bible 
that seem to be contrary to the laws of 
nature. If we pass over the troublesome 
places for a time and select the good cheer 
and the words of love and of wisdom and 
ponder upon the warnings, and consider how 
God’s hand was manifested in the affairs of 
men of old, how righteousness brought its 
rewards and sin its penalties, the power and 
practical value of the Bible will impress 
themselves upon us. The beautiful Psalms 
of David, the stirring words of the prophets, 
the wonderful life story and the precepts of 
Jesus can hardly fail to lay the foundations 
of faith. Then study and prayer and patient 
waiting upon God’s spirit will lead to under- 
standing of what at first was difficult to 
understand. The miracles were no more 


' wonderful than the wonderful things that 


science is revealing to us today or than the 
miracles of lives transformed that many of 
us know about. But, after all, it matters 


. little to you and me which Old Testament 


story is plain historical fact and which is 
parable, and whether or not errors were made 
in non-essential details by Bible writers and 
translators. There is abundant evidence that 
the Bible records upon which ‘Christian faith 
is founded are true. 


What is it to ws? The poem, My 
Mother’s Bible, by George P. Morris, strikes 
a responsive chord in thousands of hearts. 
Here is the closing stanza: 


“Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried ; 

When all wer false, I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy; 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die.” 
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Laces from Spidertown 


BY MRS. A. S. HARDY 


“Yes, Barby, it’s a nice world, full of 
surprises. Keep your eyes open and your 
heart loving, and something sweet is sure to 
keep happening.” 

Just as Barby’s Uncle Wiseman said the 
last sentence the clouds parted and the new 
moon sailed out, like a golden boat on a sil- 
ver sea. Barby looked up with delight, and 
Uncle Wiseman smiled and nodded, as much 
as to say, “I told you so!” 

Early next morning, when Barby danced 
out onto the veranda, she saw that over.all 
the grass were spread pieces of lace-like gos- 
samer glittering with jewels of every hue. 
At her exclamations of delight Uncle Wise- 
man nodded again; but Barby’s brother 
Tom said: 

“That ain’t anything but just spider- 
webs with dew on ’em.” 

A shadow fell on Barby’s face, but Uncle 
Wiseman said: 

“Now, Barby, Ill tell you what those 
look like to me. ‘They look exactly like 
fairies’ laces—the gowns they wore last 
night when they danced on the green.” 

“Oh, you dear, darling Uncle Wiseman !” 
exclaimed Barby, who was half fairy her- 
self. 

“Fairies never wear the same dress twice, 
I’ve heard,” said Uncle Wiseman, “and I 
suspect that when the morning star blew 
out her candle the fairies just dropped their 
party dresses with all the jewels in.” 

“Oh, how I wish I knew more about it!” 
said Barby with a sigh which went to Uncle 
Wiseman’s heart. 

“Well, sit down, little lady, and eat your 
curds and whey while I look over the morn- 
ing paper. I may find something about it 
somewhere. We'll see.” 

Later, when a small hand was laid on 
Uncle Wiseman’s knee, he said: 

“Well, Barby, it’s a long story, and I am 
sorry to say it’s not altogether a pleasant 
one. However, I’ll just give you a fairy’s 
own report about those laces.” 

Uncle Wiseman held up the morning 
paper and read—at least it sounded as if he 
read—the story, though Barby noticed that 
his eyes wandered off to the hills: 

“The moon was at its full, and never was 
there a fairer night, never greener grass to 
dance upon. We fairies all were dressed in 
finest gossamer, the work of lace makers in 
Spidertown. Queer little lace makers they 
are—for they carry their spinning machines 
with them wherever they go.” 

“That's it! they are spiders! I told you 
so,” interrupted Tom, who, at prospect of 
a story had dropped his ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
and come out on the veranda. Uncle Wise- 
man paid no attention to the interruption 
but went right on: 

“The laces are woven from finest of 
threads which are made from a kind of 
gummy fluid spun out from the tittle spin- 
ning machines. The fluid threads harden 
and grow tough in the air. Fine as the 
threads are, each one is made of a multitude 
of finer threads; and though so fine, they 
are strong enough for constructing bridges 
and cables for the spinners’ own use. 

“The sun was low in the west when we 
fairies sent in our orders for our gossamer 
gowns. So fast do these spinners and weav- 
ers work, that before the evening star was 
out our gowns were done. Indeed, I have 


heard that these skillful workers will spin 
the threads and weave them into a piece of 
lace more than a foot square in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, if undisturbed. 

“Our gowns were woven by small black 
spinners whose looms are in the grass, but 
the veil I wore was made by one who worked 
among the roses by the garden wall. All 
the threads of her lace were crossed and 
netted with as perfect regularity as if she 
counted and measured every mesh. 

“While I admire her work, I shudder when 
I think of all I saw in her house and won- 
der how one so cruel and heartless can 
weave such beautiful fabrics. Her house is 
full of nets and traps and pits. She has 
fangs and hooks and poison bags ready for 
instant use. Even while at work on my 
veil, a fly came by, singing a merry tune. 
He was dressed in a wedding suit of bottle 
green, with new gauze wings. The lace 
maker heard his happy song as he drew near. 
Quickly she left her loom and, deaf to his 
cries, bound him with her ropes, then stung 
him to death and drank his blood. I would 
go without laces forever rather than again 
see such a sight. 

“While we were talking I asked Madam 
Spider”— 

“There! I told you so!” exclaimed Tom. 
“Course Uncle is telling about spiders. 
Didn’t he call their webs laces from Spider- 
town?” 

“Hush!” said Barby. “Uncle Wiseman 
don’t like to be int’rupted. Don’t you ’spose 
I understood?” 

“For convenience we may as well call the 
spinner by her popular name, Madam 
Spider,” said Uncle Wiseman, obligingly, 
and matter-of-fact Tom was satisfied. 

“Tet me see, where was I?’ said Uncle 
Wiseman. “Oh, yes, the fairy asked Madam 
Spider if she were an insect. 

““An insect!’ she cried, and her whole 
web shook with her fury. ‘An insect—in- 
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deed! What would I do with only six legs 
and with a body nearly cut in two? 
Neither have I ever been a grub, I would 
have you understand, Miss Fairy. Insects, 
so far as I know, are only made to supply 
my feasts.’ ‘ 

“The dry skin of a spider hung in one 
corner of her web. I feared I was seeing a 
Bluebeard’s chamber; but she assured me it 
was but her cast-off suit. 

“ ‘Tt grew too tight with my feasting,’ she 
said, ‘so I took it off and hung it up yonder.’ 

“A silken bag swung beside the spider’s 
old suit. When I questioned her of that, she 
nearly snapped a thread in her excitement. 
‘That bag holds 2,000 precious eggs!’ she 
cried. ‘I sometimes carry it hung around 
my neck for safety.’ 

“A small spider skulked in one corner of 
the web, hiding under the leaves. ‘Is that 
one of your children?’ I innocently asked. 

“‘One of my children!”.she exclaimed. 
‘Well, hardly! That is Mr. Spider, my hus- 
band. He keeps at a safe distance for I 
have told him if flies are scarce he will 
serve me better than nothing for a supper. 

““You must know, Miss Fairy, that we 
female spiders are not only the industrious 
ones, but also the largest and rule the house.’ 

“But the most wonderful part of my story 
is yet to come. When my veil was done I 
threw the gauzy thing over my head and 
arranged its folds, looking in a dewdrop 
mirror. The spider watched me, then some- 
thing like a sigh shook her web. 

““T was not always like this!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘You will find in ancient books it 
is written of me that once I was a beautiful 
maiden, so beautiful that even goddesses 
were jealous of my beauty. My name was 
Arachne then, and I lived on the banks of 
an’ icy and beautiful river. I was a busy 
spinner in flax and wool and silk; and so 


Continued on page 495 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


I once knew a boy who was shut in 
a closet. I’m not going to tell you 
how it happened; you may ask your 
mother if she can guess. It might 
happen to you some time; for this 
boy was a Congregationalist, too. 
And you might like to know how he 
got out. 

The door was shut all the while; 
but he got out! He fell to thinking 
of his .birthday the week before— 
what a jolly time he had, the party 
his mother gave him, the boys and 
girls who were there and the games 
they played. And then he remem- 
bered that Christmas was «coming, 
when he would certainly have a_ bet- 
ter time, even, than on his birth- 
day. He could just see the stock- 
ings hanging over the fireplace, just 
under the mantel! And what fun it 
would be to open them! My!—he 
could hardly wait. He was having 
the best time in all the world already. 
S The door was fast all the time, but 
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How a Boy Got Out of a Closet, by Rev. F. T. Bayley 


you can see the boy wasn’t there. 
He was at the party, and afterwards 
down in the sitting-room, opening 
Christmas packages. How did he get 
out? You must guess! Of course 
his body was shut in the closet all 
the while. But the boy was where 
his thoughts were, and where he was 
having such a good time, wasn’t he? 
And that proves that a boy’s body 
isn’t the boy. 

Many years ago a noble woman 
was shut up in a horrid prison 
called the Bastile, because she would 
not do wrong. They kept her there 
for ten years—that is, the jailers 
thought they had her there. But let 
me give you what she wrote about it; 


“My cage confines me round; 
Abroad I cannot fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul.” 
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The Church of Today and Tomorrow 


Recent Books by Drs. Tucker and Crooker 


Eix-President Tucker, in a small volume © 


entitled, The Function of the Church in 
Modern Society (Houghton Mifflin. 50 
cents), declared the purpose of his essay to 
be “to urge upon the Church the resumption 
of that spiritual authority which has been 
in measure suspended during the recent 
period of theological reconstruction, and to 
urge no less a return to that fellow-feeling 
with men the absence of which has caused 
much alienation from the church.” Thus a 
ministry of authority, no less than of human 
sympathy, is regarded as vital to the main- 
tenance of the Church’s place and claim. 
“A compelling reaffirmation of its faith” is 
required to answer the “fair and necessary 
question whether we have not reached the 
limit in our adyance toward public right- 
eousness without the support of a corre- 
sponding advance in personal religion.” It 
is gratifying to have so distinguished a 
' leader of religious thought expose the soph- 
ism, too long current, that there is ‘real op- 
position between a “religion of the spirit” 
and a “religion of authority.” The needed 
reconciliation is suggested by showing the 
validity of the authority which is spiritual 
rather than administrative and dogmatic. 
The ministry of human sympathy the 
author regards as imperative because “the 
church of a great democracy has not kept 
pace with the growth of the democratic 
spirit.” “It is easy to feel for the man who 
is down; it is hard to feel with the man who 
is com’ng up.” “To understand socialism 
one must go beyond the argument for it to 
the faith of the socialist which looks for- 


ward to new conditions which it expects to 
create, under which the impracticable, if 
right, will become practicable.” Upon the 
laymen of the Church the author would leave 
the burden of refuting socialism by showing 
“the moral practicability” of the present 
economic order. 

This l'ttle book is big with wisdom of that 
sort which compels assent because resting 
upon the foundations of much reading and 
deep thought re-enforced by a breadth of 
human sympathy rarely found among schol- 
ars of the academic type. It finely illus- 
trates Dr. Tucker’s description of- Protes- 
tantism as “that part of organized Chris- 
tianity which lies open to the mind of the 
world.” 

A volume more apologetic, though less 
constructive, is written as a sequel to his 
recent essay upon “The Church of Today,” 
by Dr. J. H. Crooker. He calls this The 
Church of Tomorrow (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 
net). 

The query whether an author as able as 
Dr. Crooker even could fail to repeat him- 
self in the second of two books so similar in 
title is anticipated by his frank acknowledg- 
ment of repetitions here and there. Both 
essays are justified by the confusion result- 
ing from shifting centers of gravity in the 
process of Christian reconstruction. 

The discussion of the Church’s Method, 
Task, Thought of God, Worship, Pulpit and 
Pews are characterized by conviction, a clear 
and nervous style and judgments which, 
while conservative, will appeal to the ma- 
jority of readers as eminently level-headed. 


One often comes upon an epigram which is 
weighty enough to be the epigraph of an 
entire treatise, ¢.g., “The great denomina- 
tions are rooted in fundamental qualities of 
human nature, and on this account are, in 
a very true sense, divine organizations” ; 
a point of view distinctly modern as com- 
pared with that of Archbishop Whately, 
whose essay upon the “Hrrors of Rome 
traced to their origin in Human Nature” 
implied very different inferences. 

The church of tomorrow will not teach 
men to “wear a smile,’ but will feed the 
roots of life until it blossoms with cheerful- 
ness. It will not “apply salve to pimples, 
but so invigorate the system that sores will 
cease.”’ 

One may regret the writer’s strictures (p. 
84) upon Dr. Devine’s Kennedy Lectures, 
who reads a little further and finds (p. 110) 
our author himself speaking quite as emphat- 
ically as Dr. Devine of the very things 
deemed inadequate as a cure for misery and 
its causes. There is surely room enough in 
the world for the Christian Economist and 
the Christian Churchman. THven less sym- 
pathetic is the interpretation of Pragmatism 
(pp. 126, 127). Whatever vagueness or per- 
versity this system may involve, we do not be- 
lieve its God is “not even a respectable devil.’ 

The faults of the book grow out of its 
excellencies. The author is not really nar-- 
row or dogmatic. He is sane and enthusi- 
astic, and it does one good to see how well 
two qualities, generally deemed incompatible, 
get along together in these pages. 

CuHaArLes H. OLIPHANT. 


Some Noteworthy Histories 


It is a very hopeful picture which Prof. 
Jean C. Bracq creates for us in France 
Under the Republic (Scribners. $1.50 net). 
He emphatically denies the often repeated 
statement that France is degenerating. Not 
even in religion is this true. In religion, 
morals, intelligence, as well as in material 
conditions the nation is making great prog- 
ress. The number of small land-owners is 
increasing; economic individualism is grow- 
ing; there has been a remarkable increase 
of inventiveness and of engineering skill 
under the republic; school attendance is 
compulsory. The chapter on moral training 
in the public schools is significant and en- 
couraging. ‘‘Atheism,” the author asserts, 
‘ig now the exception in the French philo- 
sophic world.” A clear account is given of 
the attitude of the government toward the 
Catholic orders, and the separation of 
ehurech and state. Professor Bracq writes 
with authority. He is French by birth and 
thoroughly conversant, by personal investi- 

_ gation, with the matters which he discusses. 

To present a period of history in the light 
of a single great idea is successfully under- 
taken in The Republican Tradition in 

_ Burope, by Herbert A. L. Fisher (Putnams. 
$2.50 net). In mediseval times there were 
noble souls who harked back to the golden 
age in Greece and in Rome when republi- 
ean form prevailed. With the Renaissance 
the vision grew more definite and efforts at 
practical realization came faster. But now, 
the author thinks, giving cogent reasons, 
that monarchical theories have grown rela- 
‘tively stronger in Europe. However this 
‘may be, what matters most about his book 
is that it gives a survey of modern history 
which is of absorbing interest. The Hng- 
lish is pleasant to read and the character- 


izations are forcible and keen. The series 
of studies touch in suitable proportions on 
all phases of the subject, dwelling on the 
three French republics, but not neglecting 
Spain’s brief experiment or Norway’s recent 
choice of a king as ruler. 

Italian influence in English literature is 
a familiar idea, but it is a source of sur- 
prise to see a volume of such goodly size on 
The French Renaissance in England, by Sid- 
ney Lee (Scribners. $2.50 net). The first 
sections concern the debt of Tudor culture 
to France, and the general effect of French 
influence on English literature. Elizabethan 
prose and lyrics are taken up in detail. 
There is a discriminating and comprehensive 
section on the Message of the Huguenots 
which is of value from a historical, as well 
as literary point of view. Finally comes a 
masterly comparison of the rise and progress 
of the drama in each country. There is a 
question as to whether the author tries to 
prove too great a dominance of French 
thought and style. Ideas and their expres- 
sions have a curious way of coming in waves 
to the whole thinking world at the same time, 
and what seems imitation is not always so, 
either in patents or ideas. But this book 
holds the interest of even the general reader, 
and it has a broadening effect. The author 
supports his contention by many examples in 
French and in Wnglish, making minute com- 
parisons as if in careful scientific analysis. 

An unusually successful attempt to pre- 
sent complicated history in a way which will 
be attractive to the youthful mind is An In- 
troductory History of Hngland, by CO. R. L. 
Fletcher (Dutton. 2 vols. 3.50 net). The 
first apparent drawback is that these volumes 
are large and clumsy. Also it is evident, as 


the author acknowledges, that a work that 


“begun for boys has ended for young men.” 
The style in the first volume is more collo- 
quial, more descriptive than in the second. 
Also, at first, when describing life and cus- 
toms, the method was employed of imagining 
the experiences of a fictitious “Sir Roger of 
Tubney Manor.” Nevertheless the work will 
be attractive to older readers. The times, 
for example, of Henry VIII., and Blizabeth, 
and Charles I., and Cromwell, the career of 
the four Georges, the American Revolution 
are presented with a combination of serious- 
ness, humor and vividness. The ground coy- 
ered by the whole work is from the Stone 
Age to the Battle of Waterloo. 

Much more interesting than its title indi- 
cates is A Guide to Hnglish History for 
Young Readers, by Henry W. Elson (Baker 
& Taylor. $1.25 net). Any one, of any age, 
who wishes to acquire quickly a good foun- 
dation in BPnglish history would do well to 
master the contents of this volume. From 
the beginning to the days of Gladstone the 
ground is covered by treating each epoch so 
as to bring out its salient features. The 
result is a decidedly readable volume, and it 
should be noted that while the author’s opin- 
ions are by no means colorless, he avoids ex- 
treme partisanship. 

It is often profitable to study the life and 
work of a great man in sections. Hence the 
special value of such a succinct analysis as 
is given in The Political Theories of Martin 
Luther, by Luther Hess Waring, Ph. D, 
(Putnams. $1.50). A historical introduc- 
tion and an enlightening chapter on The Ger- 
many of Luther’s Day, are followed by a 
general consideration of the theory of the 
State. Then we have Luther’s views, largely 
in his own words, as to the function of the 
State and its relation to the Church and to 
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morality; also in regard to reform and revo- 
lution, those burning questions of his» own 
day. There are interesting comparisons with 
Locke, Montesquieu and many other such 
writers, old and new. The author seems to 
demonstrate successfully his thesis that 
Luther’s opinions were so far fundamental 
that they have become the common property 
of modern thinkers by a slow process of evo- 
lution. 

Not how many dollars but how many and 
what kind of ideals the immigrant brings with 
him is the matter of importance. This was 
in the mind of Jacob A. Riis when he wrote 
Hero Tales of the Far North (Macmillan. 
$1.35 net). This is not mythology but the 
true record of some of the great men from 
Swedish history. Admiral Wessel, Hans 
Egede the Apostle to Greenland, Gustav 
Vasa the Father of Sweden, King Valdemar, 
Gustav Adolf and seven others are the sub- 
jects of these sketches. Mr. Riis is a good 
story-teller and displays here the vivacity 
and dramatic skill shown in his other writ- 
ings. It would be well if men from other 
eountries were to follow his example and re- 
mind us and their dwn countrymen of the 
fine qualities of their national heroes. 

A remarkably satisfactory brief review of 
a long and complicated record is A History 
of the Jews, by Paul Goodman (Dutton. 35 
cents net). About thirty pages are devoted 
to the period preceding the Christian era and 
over a hundred more to Jewish history since. 
The author is a Jew and puts forth the best 
view of his own people. But he is fair in 
his attitude toward other peoples and has 
produced a monograph of value and interest. 

A popular account of ancient Egyptian 
civilization is In the Time of the Pharaohs, 
by Alexandre Moret (Putnams. $2.00). 
The first chapter, on the Restoration of 
Egyptian Temples, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the remarkable work of arche- 
ologists in saving crumbling ruins and to 
some extent. rebuilding them, following at 
times the ancient method of engineering and 
construction. There is much information 
about the Pyramids, a chapter on The Book 
of the Dead, and the final chapter tells about 
Magic in Ancient Egypt. A number of pho- 
tographs accompany the text. 


Briefer Mention 


A valuable reprint of the Gospels, arranged 
by Frank J. Firth (Revell. $1.00), places 
the Authorized Version, the Revision of 1881, 
the American Standard Revision of 1901 and 
the Roman Catholic Douay Version of 1609 
side by side in parallel columns. ‘A good in- 
troduction on the history of the different ver- 
sions and a good subject index make the 
work complete. 


A collection of choice crystals of thought is 
Perspectives of the Spirit, by Rev. Willard 
Brown Thorp (Denrich Press, Chula Vista, 
Cal. 50 cents net). The author thinks 
clearly and generally deeply on important 
themes and gives expression to his conclu- 
sions in striking aphorisms, desiring rather 
to provide a stimulant to meditation, than to 
impose his own mental processes on others. 
Work and Play, Courage, Latent Good, Sin- 
eerity, Religion, Jesus, etc., are topics pre- 
sented in this way. 


If historical research blackens the fame of 
some heroes, it is satisfactory to see it lift 
the shadows in The Real Captain Kidd, by 
Sir Cornelius Dalton (Duffield. $1.25 net). 
The author is a London barrister and hence 
the book is a retrial of the celebrated case. 
The original documents extant are given in 
the appendix and are ably analyzed and 
summed up. The conclusion seems irresist- 
ible that our adopted fellow-citizen was a 
victim of political intrigue and greed in high 
places. The revelation of the modes of legal 
procedure of those days helps us to realize 
how fast the world moves toward righteous- 
ness. 
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Men and Religion Leaders in Conference 
A Remarkable Group Assembled in Minnesota 


By Rey. I. J. Lansing, D. D. 


Secretary for Social Service 


CAMPAIGN POINTS 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ocT. 2-8 


(The Starting Point) 
SOUTH BEND, IND., ocr. 9-15 


Thirty selected- and tried men, in a sum- 
mer hotel and its cottages at Bald Eagle, 
fifteen miles from Minneapolis, assembled 
from extreme points of the United States, 
Bngland and South Africa, are the field 
force of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. They have been in conference 
on the eye of their first series of meetings, 
begun in Minneapolis Oct. 2. After twenty 
months of sagacious preparation, they are 
perfecting those plans, carefully considering 
what is necessary to their fullest utility, be- 
seeching the utmost blessing of God upon 
their work and gaining such unity through 
mutual acquaintance, as shall make them 
strongest as an integrated body. The men 
impress one as devout, experienced, fearless, 
balanced, cultured, ardent. Acquaintance 
among them ripens fast into friendship and 
conscious brotherhood. Hyvery man is full 
of purpose to sustain and supplement the 
work of every other. Most of. them could 
specialize in another’s subject; evangelism, 
Bible study, social service, missions, boys’ 
work, community extension are to them 
parts of one whole, the gospel. Brotherhood 
is as real as piety. There is no suggestion 
of professionalism, no appearance of self- 
consciousness. All are bent on perfecting 
details, so that maximum efficiency may 
justify their undertaking. No military 
movement could be more carefully antici- 
pated and outlined. 

About seven solid hours of conference 
upon methods marks each day. To that add 
a multitude of personal and group duties 
which must be done to execute the plans 
agreed upon by the entire body. At nine 
o'clock the three “Teams” meeting sepa- 
rately, consider the work of their group. 
The “Team” consists of about seven or eight 
specialists, one of whom is their leader or 
“Dean.” Wach man represents one phase of 
the message of the glad tidings. They divide, 
arrange and standardize their work. 

After an hour they promptly assemble in 
the parlor in a general meeting. All the 
teams and those general workers who attend 
to the interests of the work as a whole are 
present. Fred B. Smith, the leader, pre- 
sides. He and his cabinet had asked some 
time ago, that every man would send in 
five or more questions or suggestions upon 
what he regarded as of great importance to 
be done for the highest efficiency and success 
of the Movement. 

All these suggestions, examined and tabu- 
lated, are brought to the attention of the 
meeting by the chairman, discussed and de- 
cided. Nothing is left haphazard. Of de- 
tails so considered there is an almost incon- 
ceivable variety. These relate to matters 
of general, special and even personal inter- 
est. Each man expresses his opinion infor- 
mally, freely, concisely. Diversity of opin- 
ion is always followed by unanimity of de- 
cision. Whether it be to look after tickets 
and hotels, books and exhibits, fixing the 
place of meeting, standardizing the program 
and message, every man when appointed, 
unhesitatingly accepts the service asked of 
him and proceeds with promptness and pre- 
cision to attend to his part. 

Spiritual exercises of prayer and song 
come at intervals as essential links of the 
chain. Glad reliance on God expressed in 


testimony spiritual songs by the wonderful 
quartet, prayers as unconventional as they 
are reverent and trustful mark the inter- 
vals through hours and days. Yet no 
school boys were ever more light-hearted in 
the hours of play—from three-thirty to five 
in the afternoon—than these strong, serious 
men, 

Reports, letters, telegrams come from dif- 
ferent cities indicating profound interest in 
and large hope of the Movement. These as 
read awaken and nourish an ever-enlarging 
sense of responsibility and opportunity. 
This conference seems like the great Silver 
Bay Convention concentrated, intensified, 
advancing toward the achievement. 

So much human energy, divinely blessed, 
must exert an influence as good as it is wide. 
Let all Christian men pray for the workers 
and respond to their call for self-denying, 
joyous and triumphant service for God. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

\ 


Local Preparations 
IN MICHIGAN 


Rally ‘Day, Sept. 24, had as its main fea- 
tures in Detroit special sermons in many 
churches and a great mass meeting of picked 
men. Fifteen hundred selected men heard 
the presentations of the movement by Dr. 
Joseph I. Vance, recently of Chicago, and 
Dr. Huget of our First Church. The De- 
troit campaign, Oct. 22-29, will be one of 
the early campaigns of the. year. The Com- 
mittee of Ninety-nine, having as its chair- 
man a Congregational layman, has prepara- 
tions well in hand. The work of the Com- 
mittee on Auxiliary Towns, carrying the 
movement to the eastern half of the state, 
promises also to be exceptionally well done. 

Detroit, Mich. SPH. 


IN MAINE 


In view of the fact that Portland is the 
only city in Maine to have the benefit of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
the gentlemen who have charge of the affair 
wish to make it as extensive in its influence 
as possible and invite the other sections to 
co-operate and share in the benefits of the 
campaign. Rey. C. M. Woodman of the 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
PAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar 
free from alum ee 
phatic acid 
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Friends’ Church, who enjoys the complete 


confidence of all the ministers and religious 
workers, is working hard to make the move- 
ment a success. For Maine the following 
speakers have been appointed at the sugges- 
tion of the local committee: W. F. Berry, 
Waterville, and Dr. Clifford Snowden of 
Portland in social work; Rev. J. C. Fisher, 
Portland, A. A. Heald, Waterville, Rey. A. 
W. Jefferson, Portland, Rey. J. J. Hull, Lew- 
iston and George W. Hinckley of Hinckley 


in boys’ work; Fred A. Hamblen and Rev. ’ 


Jesse Hill, Portland, missions; Hiram C. 
Wilson, Lewiston, evangelism; H. BH. Luf- 
kin, Portland, Bible study and Rev. C. M. 
Woodman, Portland, and Carl Milliken, 
Island Falls, general work. The Church 
Federation of Portland and South Portland 
is behind the movement, which is the third 
general evangelistic scheme presented by 
this organization. T’'wo years ago the Chap- 
man mission was carried through, and last 
year a series of Bible studies was success- 
fully given to the public. — 
Portland, Me. Ol" 8. 


Following Up The World in 
. Boston 


Before the leaders in the World in Boston 
had advanced far in their preparations for 
that great missionary exposition they real- 
ized that, among thousands of people and 
in hundreds of churches, forces were to be 
set in motion which must be conserved. The 
visions that would surely come to many, the 
purposes that would be deepened or mayhap 
stirred for the first time—of what use would 
they be until brought into active service and 
made to meet real needs? To consider these 
problems a company of twenty or more lead- 
ers gathered early last. January. Out of 
their conference grew the “Continuation 
Committee of the World in Boston,” com- 
posed of about forty-five members represent- 
ing the various boards and having as its 
chairman Dr. Haggard of the Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, and Miss Hthel W. 
Putney as the executive secretary. 

Hyentually sub-committees were appointed 
to formulate plans for the various depart- 
ments of the work. Those for Missionary 
Education, Hxposition Hxtension and Finan- 
cial Methods explain themselves. To these 
was added a Personal Service Committee, 
the purpose of which is to enlist the active 
co-operation of young people in the churches 
in the various philanthropic and missionary 
organizations of Greater Boston. The mem- 


_ bers of the Continuation Committee are also 


grouped by denominations in denominational 
committees so that the general plans of the 
central committee may be carried out 
through denominational channels when prac- 
ticable. Sec. D. B. Eddy heads the Congre- 
gational Committee. 

At the present time the Continuation 
Committee has been preparing a Stewards’ 
and Pageant Workers’ Reunion in People’s 
Temple for Oct. 4, when the Pageant cho- 
ruses were sung and denominational lead- 
ers had an opportunity to meet their own 
constituency. Later, Oct. 25-31, an In- 
stitute on missionary education is to be 
held. Study classes, conferences and dis- 
cussions will present practically every phase 
of missionary education in the local church. 

This will be succeeded by a campaign, 
undertaken with the help of the Laymen’s 


_ Missionary Movement, for advance in giving 


to benevolences. In most churches the means 
used to this end will be an every-member- 
canvass. The missionary committees of the 
various Congregational conferences and asso- 


ciations are taking this effort in our churches | 


under their especial guidance. 


In all this follow-up campaign the earnest 


co-operation of all who felt the power of the 
exposition is greatly desired. M. E. E. 
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Newark Jubilant over 


Election 


The good citizens’ of Newark, O., are jubi- 
lant over the results of the primary election. 
The liberal candidates for mayor, who were 
also the machine nominees, were defeated 
by substantial majorities by the candidates 
who stand for law enforcement. Conditions 
in Newark have been discouraging since the 
lynching. Mayor Ankele, who succeeded 
Mayor Atherton when he resigned, and from 
whom so much was expected, utterly failed 
to enforce the law. The school board re- 
fused to re-elect the superintendent of public 
schools and the principal of the high school 
because they were dry workers. Atherton, 
who had been paid $550 by leading Demo- 
erats to leave the:state, returned and insisted 
on being a candidate for mayor so that he 
might be vindicated. At the primary the 
voters repudiated Broome, a member of the 
school board who had voted against the 
superintendent and principal; Ankele and 
Atherton, all of whom were candidates for 
mayor. In the Republican primary an ex- 
saloon keeper, A. C. Bigbee, as candidate for 
mayor on a platform of law enforcement, 
was supported by church members and good 
citizens generally and won. He will proba- 
bly be the next mayor. The trials of the 
lynchers have proceeded slowly. ‘Two have 
been sent to the penitentiary for twenty 
years and one for fifteen years. Four have 
been sent to the reformatory for an inde- 
terminate period. Three have been given 
suspended sentences, one has been acquitted 
and four cases have been nolled. There are 
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about twelve more cases to try. Arrests are 
still being made. It is unfortunate that all 
the cases were not heard by the same judge. 
Some of the judges, for the protection of 
society, gave heavy sentences. Others on the 
ground of reformation of the prisoners gave 
suspended or light sentences. Two men were 
charged with identically the same offense, 
that of inciting the mob to break into the 
jail. One was given twenty years in the 
penitentiary, the other three years and his 
sentence was suspended. Lou Bolton, the 
alleged ringleader, was tried in an adjoining 
county on a change of venue. He had plenty 
of money to employ the most able lawyers. 
He and his friends managed to cover up his 
tracks so well that the necessary evidence to 
convict him was not forthcoming and he was 
acquitted. 

Newark, O. Be 


H. W. 


Last April Dr. Samuel G. Smith of St. 
Paul, was appointed as the citizen member 
of the Minnesota State Board of Parole, the 
other members being ‘the Warden of the 
Penitentiary and the Chairman of the Board 
of Control, e# officio. All sentences to the 
state penal institutions, under recent Minne- 
sota legislation, are indeterminate and the 
Board of Parole acts in judicial capacity to 
fix the terms of sentences and times and 
conditions of discharge. On his recent sum- 
mer vacation Dr. Smith visited many of the 
jails in England to study the working of the 
Hnglish parole system. The results of this 
study he will not only put in practice as a 
state official, but embody in his forthcoming 
volume on Social Pathology which the Mac- 
millan Co. will soon publish. 


Tin makes a good roof ifyou 
paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof ifyou 
paint tt. 

Any felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 

Even paper makes a good roof 
af you paint it. 

But Amatite makes a good roof 
if you DON’T paint it. 

On a painted roof, the paint is 
what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 
except to provide a smooth un- 
broken surface with no seams or 
cracks, to which the paint can be 
applied. Anything which has 
strength enough to keep the wind 
from blowing it away or the rain 
from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paint enough. 


Amatite Roofing, however, needs 
no painting. It 7s areal roofing— 


4 


—— 


/ “Modern View. 
fithe Roofing Question F 


a roofing that can be left out in the 
rain without the slightest damage. 


The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a heavy 
coating of pitch and never needs 
painting. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
sample of Amatite free of charge 
if you will send a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 
mineral surface is like. ° 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, very 
cheap, very durable—for protecting all 
kinds of metal and wood work. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 0 
Pittsburg Cincinnati iS 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 
London, England 
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The Next Step in Maine 


More Letters from Temperance Leaders 


Reasons for Rejoicing 


When I left Augusta yesterday morning I 
felt confident that the governor and his coun- 
cil will make the correction in the returns 
and that the governor will declare on or near 
Oct. 9 that prohibition has been retained 
in the constitution of the state of Maine. 
We have great reason to rejoice that the 
combined liquor forces of this nation have 


been unable to overthrow Maine’s prohibi- © 


tory law. All things considered a remark- 
able prohibition victory has been won. The 
power of all liquordom has been demon- 
strated as never before. As the smoke of 
the battle clears the operations of the liquor 
associations are plainly seen even by those 
who were slow to believe that they were 
taking the lead in the effort to repeal the 
prohibitory amendment. 

The temperance people of Maine will 
strive more actively than ever before to 
hold their righteous law and to have it en- 
forced. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union will go forward with its work 
of Prevention, Reformation and Legislation, 
and it will emphasize more than ever the 
educational phases of the temperance ques- 
tion as understood by the W. C. T. U. 

Portland. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS. 


A New Alignment in Order 


The Maine election of Sept. 11 resulted in 
a drawn battle. Some changing conditions 
in the state as to population and moral 
standards are indicated, together with a 
sharp awakening from the complacency with 
which, for a generation, the temperance peo- 
ple have reposed on the law. It is seen that 
we are challenged to a stiff fight. The chal- 
lenge will be accepted. 

The next step is the enforcement of law. 
Both political parties have repeatedly prom- 
ised it; neither has seriously attempted it, 
except in the instance of the Sturgis Com- 
mission. It is a question, not of parties, but 
of high-minded, undaunted citizenship. The 
trouble with most non-enforcement commu- 
nities has been the evasive, compromising 
temper of social and business leaders. 

A new alignment of the moral forces, in- 
side the church and out, is in order. The 
prostitution of courts by such devices as the 
“Bangor Plan,” the cynical indifference to 
grafting officials and the toleration of avowed 
nullifiers in office, party divisions with con- 
sequent confusion of the issue of law en- 
forcement, social tolerance cf the vulgar and 
degrading influences brought to us by the 
baser sort of our summer visitors, the dismal 
and sordid failure of a sectarian Christian- 
ity in country towns, these, among other 
things, indicate a moral flabbiness that must 
be done away. 

Renewal and greatening of spiritual vis- 
ion, awakening of moral enthusiasm, incisive, 
definite instruction in the moral obligations 
of today, vital contact with the character 
building agencies whose work determines 
our appreciation both of the meaning of law 
and of our disposition to enforce it—these 
things are fundamental if we are to move 
toward social order and away from social 
chaos. 

The immediate demand is for a campaign 
of education and law enforcement. [Exist- 
ing organizations such as the churches, the 
Grange, the W. C. T. U. and the Civic 
League are challenged to this. Some further 
organization and federation of forces will 


probably be necessary. Maine must still 
lead. 
Farmington. R. H. Carr. 


Thorough and Permanent Work 


The question is the more difficult to an- 
swer in view of the recent balloting and the 
uncertainty as yet of the result—thougk it 
looks at this date as if Prohibition had won. 

But two or three things seem to me to 
stand out as imperative. First of all there 
ought to be inaugurated a thoroughgoing and 
state-wide campaign of education. This 
campaign ought to concern itself not only 
with the matter of right personal habits, but 
with the methods of handling the liquor 
traffic as experimented with elsewhere, spe- 
cially with the local option system. ‘There 
are too many people here who in their dis- 
gust over certain glaring failures would have 
the state “leap out of the frying pan into 
the fire.” 

In the second place there ought to be a 
state-wide movement looking toward a 
greater respect for law, for law in all its 
realms and forms, in particular the law re- 
lating to intoxicating drinks. Our cities are 
too largely schools of lawlessness in this 
latter regard. 

And in the third place I think there ought 
to be a closer knitting together of the tem- 
perance forces, in the way of organization, 
and all over the state, to secure these ends. 

Only in some such ways as these will 
thorough and permanent work be done. 

Bangor. C. W. CoLiier. 


Train Public Sentiment 


It is unfortunate that the margin of vic- 
tory in the Maine campaign has been so 
slight. A ‘decided victory on either side 
would have cleared the ground for action. 
If the anti-prohibitionists had scored heay- 
ily, the friends of temperance would have 
had a free field for shaping that form of 
liquor legislation which would seem best to 
suit the actual conditions. If, on the other 
hand, constitutional prohibition had been 
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overwhelmingly sustained, there would have 
been good ground and hope to believe that 
public sentiment would insist on a better 
enforcement of the law in the cities through- 
out the state than now prevails. 

As it is, the matter can hardly be consid- 
ered to be securely settled, and a period of 
uncertainty and confusion is bound to en- 
sue. One thing, however, is quite evident. 
The prohibitionists can no longer rest on 
their oars. Constructive temperance educa- 
tion, moral suasion and the training of pub- 
lic sentiment, all of which have been sorely 
fleglected, must be seriously undertaken. 
This campaign has revealed a general hos- 
tility to the organized liquor traftie of which 
the state has a right to be proud. This sen- 
timent needs but to be trained and deyvel- 
oped, in order to make Maine the banner 
temperance state of the Union. 

Portland. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


Twentieth Century Miracles 
Continued from page 482 


and well painted. James never misses a 
church service, if at home, and thinks of the 
church as the shade of a great rock in a 
weary land. “You should have come twenty 
years before for me,” he says to the min- 
ister. “But I am glad that you are here 
now, anyway.” 


SUGGESTED BY “‘TWICE-BORN MEN” 


1 will confess that I have been moved to 
write these few instances of the mighty 
power of God today by reading that book 
of Begbie’s, ‘“I'wice-Born Men.” I hope to 
read his “Souls in Action” soon. I believe ~ 
in the Holy Spirit. And I believe we need 
more testimony as to what his power is ac- 
complishing today in the lives of men and 
women with besetting sins perhaps more 
open, but of the same nature as those which 
beset you and me. 

Thank God for the Bible, but present-day 
miracles speak louder at first than do an- 
cient ones, and the world reads the lives of 
Christians before it reads the Book. And 
present-day miracles cheer us and strengthen 
us all for the fight which is none too easy 
for the strongest of us. — 


Its dedication 


suggests its spirit and its world. 


I shall enjoy it more and more.” 


brings tremendous confirmation of all the 


tion. .. . So few books dealin 


gious... 
end. 
and bold and self-commending. . 


aloud. 
are enjoying it and receiving large profit. 


GOD AND MAN 


Philosophy of the Higher Life. 
By E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER, Ph. D. (Yale). 


To the beautiful memory of 
Phillips Brooks 
in enduring gratitude and love 


Dr. Grorcp A. GorDON.—“I have had a few quiet hours with your book, and I have bcen 
struck with two things—the largeness of its view and the elevation of its religious spirit. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN.—“I should like the privilege of saying to the readers of Zhe 
Oongregationalist that I have found great profit in a book entitled, ‘God and 
eepest truths of religion. ... 1 have found 
sermons in it already, and shall find one or two more.” 

Dr. HAMILTON W. MaBre.—‘“‘The spirit of your book, its attitude, its breadth and insight 
and, above all, its dealing with the whole problem of life, give me the greatest satisfac- 
with the ultimate problem of life are profoundly reli- 
- Your book is a really devout piece of thinking, feeling and seeing.” 

Dr. NEHEMIAH Bornron.—“The thought is so noble and splendidly progressive to the 


Dr. Frank W, GUNSAULUS.-—“T hope to read it thoroughly soon. 
of it is very suggestive and rich in thought.” { 

Dr. WILLIAM N. Crarkn.—“Not for many a day have I read a book of tho 
. . I think you have written a very powe 

Lucy L. Wruson.—*I wished _a fresh book for our Conference Class in the Union Park 
Congregational Sunday School (Chicago)... . 
It seemed a great loss to omit the form of your work on account of its beau 
We thank you for your help.” 


At all Booksellers. 


Published by G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and Lond 
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CONVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever 
and the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. 
To make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic 50 
highly to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands so testify. Take Hood’s. 
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State Meetings of the Fall 


Congregationalists in Annual Conference 


Minnesota 


Alexandria—that means one of the beauty 
spots in the famous lake region of Minnesota ; 
ample homes and a group of blue, pebbly- 
shored lakes in and out among the city’s 
streets and for miles around. And lakes so 
full of fish, so full that in swimming through 
the narrows many fish are crowded out on 
Shore and the citizens keep several flocks of 
erows to eat them, 

This state meeting will go down into history 
for two things courageously done. The first 
of these relates to Carleton College, now recog- 
nized again as an institution belonging pri- 
marily to the Congregational churches. Carle- 
ton is raising an endowment of $600,000, an 
essential to the growth and opportunities of 
the college and a far-sighted provision for gen- 
erations to come. After President Cowling 
had made his frank, broad-minded, optimistic 
address as to the work and needs at North- 
field, the meeting, on report of a committee, 
unanimously pledged the churches to contribute 
in four years a total of $50,000 on this can- 
vass. Congregationalists still love the college 
and will assess themselves for it. This is ac- 
cording to historic precedent in Minnesota, for 
at the very beginning of the college, in 1866, 
the churches made a similar, though smaller 
pledge—and paid it! The college was never 
more prosperous, 127 students in the freshman 
class, and perhaps was never more heartily in 
the love and confidence of the churches. 

The second courageous act was a sturdy 
facing of the missionary situation within the 
state, and the dignified readjustment in a ses- 
sion when the suppressed feeling was equaled 
only by the triumph of Christian courtesy on 
the part of those who argued back and forth. 
The question at issue concerned the adminis- 
tration of home missions in the great northern 
half of the state, a section as large as the 
state of Iowa and containing a wealth of min- 
eral and agricultural resource. A committee 
appointed a year ago, with Hon. A. A. Miller 
as chairman, brought in a carefully prepared 
report with eight recommendations and based 
on the statement that in this vast, growing 
region our religious work was going backward 
in the face of opening opportunity. 

The pith of the report was the recommenda- 
tion “That the work be placed in charge of a 
capable, tactful man who shall reside on the 
field and devote his entire time to home mis- 
sionary interests.” Other sections called for 
the establishing of circuits to care for scattered 
Hach 
of the first four sections of the report was 
contested by an amendment, but the meeting 
was with the committee and amendments were 
voted down. A resolution at the close asked 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
to re-enter Northern Minnesota with a special 
contribution of $5,000 to the work. Two con- 
ferences, the Minnesota Valley and Central, had 


their united request for the appointment of a 


general missionary indorsed by the Association. 

The meaning of this parliamentary battle 
and the indorsement of this report for North- 
ern Minnesota is simply that an aggressive 
campaign is insisted upon for the reviving of 
languishing fields, and the occupation of new 
fields where the rights of other Christian work- 
ers allow. 

Coincident with this Home Missionary Soci- 
ety movement was the announcement by the 
Sunday School Society that it had appointed 
for the current year Rev. W. L. Sutherland of 
Ames, Io., as its superintendent of work for 
Northern Minnesota. He was for years super- 
intendent in Kansas and Missouri, has been 
recently with the Iowa Home Missionary Soci- 
ety and is rarely qualified for the great open- 
ing in the Northern section. 

Aside from these two main issues the meet- 
ing was of a high grade in its consideration of 


the multiform effort of a modern church, and 


on each address we would amplify if there 
were space. The Brotherhood, the Apportion- 
ment, the Sunday school educational and mis- 
sionary work, city, village and especially rural 
work received earnest attention. Mr. §S. T. 
Johnson of the National Apportionment Com- 


mission, leaving to make his home in Florida, 


was tendered a cordial resolution. Rey. John 
H. Albert, in his moderator’s address, empha- 
sized attention on the spiritual interests of our 
Minnesota Zion. Our senior pastor, Rev. W. B. 
Morris, was again elected state secretary. Al- 
together the meeting was an able and forceful 
session and to Rev. A. A. Secord, his ample 
ehurch and hospitable people all were indebted 
for that comfort which makes an Association 
cheerful, 

I said ‘‘cheerful.’”’ But there was in all the 
sessions a sense of the sorrow coincident with 
the Association—the death and funeral of Mrs. 
George R. Merrill, wife of the state superin- 
tendent of home missions. Flowers and mes- 
sages were sent from the meeting, but most 
indicative of all were the tender words and 
sympathtic prayers in all sessions of the meet- 
ing. 

The next meeting is at Northfield, with Hon. 
D. P. Jones as moderator. 


Minneapolis, Minn, R. P. Hurricx. 


Washington 


The Annual Conference of Congregationalists 
in Washington was notable in several particu- 
lars. 

The five addresses of Prof. William Adams 
Brown of Union Seminary marked a departure 
from usual programs—and a profitable one. 
The five best hours were given him, and they 
were full hours. He spoke on Modern The- 
ology, his topics being The Preacher, The Bible, 
God, Salvation and the Church. His praises 
were in all mouths, conservative and liberal 
alike. His product was certainly 2 work of 
art. The addresses evidently were prepared 
for the occasion and were not revamped class- 
room lectures. The addresses gave an interde- 
nominational tone to the conference—for Dr. 
Brown is a Presbyterian—as well as a national 
dignity to the conference, for he was a man 
from the Atlantic Coast speaking to .he Pacific 
Coast. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, by his noble address 
on China, gave the conference a world-view. 
“Americans,’’ he said, “have a world-conscious- 
ness but not world-sense. No nation,’ he de- 
clared, “‘will ever be able to dominate China.”’ 

Pres. C. S. Nash of Pacific Seminary gave 
utterance to a notable opinion on The Future 
—and who better than a man who looks out 
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Rey. W. W. Scudder, Jr., has been superin- 
tendent of home missions in Washington for 
ten years. He has made a notable record. 
During the decade the number of self-support- 


. ing churches has increased 700 per cent.; the 


benevolences of the churches have increased 
1,000 per cent. Washington now ranks third 
among the states in gifts to home missions. 
This growth in Congregationalism, much faster 
than the growth of population, is due in good 
part to the leadership of the talented and de- 
voted superintendent. 

Another notable feature was the five half- 
hours given to devotional services. The new 
by-laws of the conference provide for a full 
hour of devotions each day from ten to eleven 
o’clock. The annual sermon by Rev. BH. A. 
King, North Yakima, was a noble appeal to put 
on the manhood of the Master. 

Notwithstanding the fact that so much time 
was given to devotions and lectures, business 
of importance did not suffer. Under the lead- 
ership of Dr, F, J. Van Horn, chairman of the 
committee, a new constitution with by-laws 
was adopted. The “Ohio idea’? was followed. 
The old state conference, the Home Missionary 
Society, the board of trustees were all merged 
into the new conference. 

The meeting also faced the conditions usually 
found during a second year of self-support in 
home missions, viz., a threatened deficit. The 
year is two-thirds gone and only one-third of 
the $25,000 is raised, was the report. There 
were a few mutterings to the effect that “‘self- 
support ought not to have been tried anyway.” 
The conference frankly faced the facts, how- 
ever, called in the Brotherhood, whose officers 
propose a campaign of visitation of all the 
churches, and under the leadership of Dr. B. L. 
Smith of Seattle self-support in Washington 
will succeed. Dr. Smith’s closing words to the 
conference in the discussion on self-support 
are worth telegraphing to weak-hearted breth- 
ren everywhere: “Why! We haven’t even be- 
gun! Call in? Quit? Never!” 

Rey. P. F. Schrock was moderator and Rey. 
R. C. Brooks holds the office for the coming 
year, with Rev. C. H. Burdick as next preacher. 


Wyoming 


Wyoming Congregationalism is certainly not 
a dead level either as to its men or its 
churches. There is always ‘something doing” 
in the way of those who come and those who 
go, both in pulpit and pew. Of the twenty- 
one or more ministers now in service in the 
state only four have resided in Wyoming more 
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through the ‘Golden Gate.” 


RELIGION 


THE RELIGION OF MODERN MANHOOD 


or, Masculine Topics for Men’s Bible Classes, with an Introduction by Edgar Blake. 
Edited by NORMAN E. RICHARDSON. 


Size, 16mo (4% x 7 inches). 


Pages 239, Binding, cloth. Price, 50c net. 


The purpose in preparing this book is to present the outstanding masculine truths of the Christian faith and to 
indicate in a general way their application to the practical problems now confronting Christ’s laymen, 


MODERN THOUGHT AND TRADITIONAL FAITH 


By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS. é 
Size, 8vo (5% x 8% inches), Pages xxi+279. Binding, cloth. Gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
The book has a large mission and message to every man who lives in the atmosphere of today and is seeking a 
conception of religion that will ring true to his deepest convictions and experiences._PROF, CHARLES FOSTER 


MAKE JESUS KING 


KENT, 


And Other Messages to Men. 
Size, 16mo (4% x 6% inches). 


By J. W. MAHOOD. 


Binding, cloth. Pages viii+110. Price, 25¢c net. 


The sentences are brief, but weighty; the words few, but they hit the mark like rifle balls NEW YORK 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Messages that will brace men who are tempted and tired and give them moral fiber and quality._CENTRAL 


TRUTHS OF TODAY 
A Young Man’s Creed. By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M. A., Presbyterian Minister in Greenock. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Size, 12mo (4% x 7% inches). 


Pages.192.. Binding, cloth. Price, 75c net. 


One of the most suggestive and inspiring books we have read for many a day.—_UNITED METHODIST. 
The argument is terse and strong, wise, winning and original—TEACHERS’ MONTHLY. 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 


By EDWIN L. EARP. : 
Size, crown 8yo (5% x 8inches). Pages xxiii+326. Binding,cloth. Gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
There ought to be a great number of gromne in churches, in Sunday schools, and in young people’s associations 
ok. 


ready to take up the study of this bo 
Wisconsin. 


regard it as highly successful—PROFESSOR Ross, University of 


I think itis admirably adapted to its purpose, especially for Bible classes, Young Men’s Christian Association 
classes, and church clubs.—PROFESSOR ELLWOOD, University of Missouri, - 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By THOMAS C. HALL. 


Size, crown 8vo (5% x 8 inches). 


Pages 390. Binding, cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


Itis to be commended especially for the use of clergymen and of teachers of social and ethical problems in 
church classes. It is sympathetic with social reform, but does not advocate any one specific remedy for social 


EATON @ MAINS, Publishers 


evils—THE OUTLOOK. 


Boston 
386 Bromfield St. 


New York 
150 Fifth Ave. 


Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
21 Adams Ave, E, 


105 Fifth Ave. 
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than two years! When one would gather sta- 
tistics relative to the personnel of the church 
membership, it would probably be found that a 
large number have but recently become identi- 
fied with Congregationalism in the state. 

As if to prove, however, that the Pilgrim 
faith and form are able to survive such 
changes, a large representation of the new 
leaders came to the 1911 meeting of the con- 


ference at Wheatland. With but two present 
who have been in the state more than two 
years, there was nevertheless an intelligent 


grasp of the problems confronting them, and a 
vigor and dispatch of business. Superintendent 
Gray, with a perspective of twelve years past 
in Wyoming, Rev. F. L. Moore, pastor at 
Cheyenne, who is just beginning his seventh 
year of service, alone remained to tell the tale 
of other days. The new leadership, however, 
proved to be alert and aggressive, promising 
steady growth during the coming year. 

Wheatland, the city in which the meetings 
were held, was not on the map in 1896. To- 
day it is the center of a prosperous agricultural 
region with fine homes, an energetic citizenship 
and an earnest, progressive Congregational 
ehurech. Irrigation has wrought its wonders 
and reports of great yields of grains and crops 
were heard on all hands. And this is the year 
of crop failure in so many parts of the land! 

The conference was favored by the presence 
of Sec. H. C. Herring, whose statesmanlike 
presentation of the greater problem of home 
missions helped each pastor there to appreciate 
his place in the universal whole. Secretary 
Clifton’s addresses could not fail to awaken a 
desire for the higher education in the heart of 
some western boy or girl. 

On the material side were reports to cheer 
and encourage. Many churches are now erect- 
ing splendid houses of worship. Sheridan, 
Lander and Buffalo are already at work, while 
Douglas and Wheatland expect to begin soon. 
These buildings, together with enlarged edi- 
fices, as at Dayton, and parsonages at Lander, 
Big Horn, Worland and Shoshoni, make a 
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total of more than $60,000 now being invested 
by Wyoming Congregationalists in commodious 
and ample equipment. This will certainly bear 
fruit in the near future in increased efficiency 
and permanency in the work of the churches 
as they have been laboring under the greatest 
of difficulties for lack of room. 

All the parishes save one are supplied with 
pastors, and that is cared for by the general 
workers. The new fields are encouraging. We 
have a Congregational church at Worland 
where lives the wizard of the grain even as 
Burbank is the wizard of the fruit. Professor 
Buffum has been experimenting with Emmer, a 
winter grain, with marvelous results. The first 
year one seed produced twelve stools. Saving 
this and planting again, the third year he had 
710 bushels. From this it is estimated that he 
will receive this year 20,000 bushels. This is 
but one of many wonderful things Professor 
Buffum is developing in the famous Big Horn 
Basin, where we have three churches with pros- 
pect of more. 

The men of Wyoming are alive to their own 
particular work, but also have a broad vision 
of present-day problems as evidenced by the 
animated discussions of the social message of 


Christianity, boys’ organizations, the graded 
Sunday school, religious education and evan- 
gelism. 


The conference has recently been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Wyoming. Rev. R. R. 
Shoemaker was moderator of this session, and 
Rev. G. A. Traut of Sheridan was chosen for 
the coming year. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. F. L. M. 


An Ohio minister who asked for sermon 
suggestions from his congregation received 
eight replies as follows: two requests for 
sermons about death and the future state, 
three about hell and three about the devil. 
The majority in this direct primary would 
seem to indicate that the newspapers are 
about right in thinking wickedness more in- 
teresting than virtue. 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 
Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 
THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar, tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 
Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


Returnable sample copies The Cent 
sent on request. Union Sq., ey Tone City. 


Church 
Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Women’s and Children’s 


“Royale Brand” 
Hosiery 


Every Pair Absolutely Guaranteed 
to Give Satisfactory Service 
or We Will Replace Them 

With Another Pair 


Women’s ‘‘ Royale’’ Hosiery—Light weight 


cotton, in tan and black, at.3 pair for 
$1.00, pair + 0's crau,d6s ae ae sacesS C 
Boys’ ‘‘Royale’’ Hosiery — Ribbed 


25¢ 


elastic, dusts yee: at, Dair.... <2... 


Women’s *‘ Royale’’ Hosi ry— Highly mer- 
cerized, looks oe Sink. ‘in ‘Slacks and 35 
tan, at 3 pair for $1.00, pair o8s © ASME es C 
Misses’ ‘‘ Royale’’ Hosiery — Fine 25 
1x1 ribbed, black only, at, pair........ C 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


GILCHRIST (a 


Boston, Mass. 


TOSL BOBLIGMED 


The Labor Question 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


The American Federationist devotes some thirteen 
pages to a consideration of this valuable book, saying 


of it: 


‘«The trade union world is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Dr. Gladden’s writings to accept 
as a foregone conclusion that his task has been 
accomplished in the spirit of an impartial judge, 
sympathetic with all labor, sympathetic with 
He has not permitted him- 
self to be diverted into side issues or to be 
balked by the hard names hurled at trade 
unionists from the other side, or to be volumi- 
He has candidly 
given his readers an upright man’s clean-cut 
opinion of a social question which is too often 
dismissed in terms of misty generalities by timid 
In turn, if it can 
be said that if now and then he pronounces 
against the union, his words are none the less 
respected by sensible unionists who know how 
to take the bitter with the sweet... ..Dr. 
Gladden has done a good piece of work for 
which organized labor is profoundly grateful.” 


the employer. . 


nously explanatory over trifles. 


professional moral teachers. 


Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents 
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CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Fourth National Convention 


The Congregational Brotherhood 


The Place. 
Congregational Brotherhood and the inter-denomina- 
tional Brotherhood Movement in America; the national 
capital of Congregationalism in the United States. 


The Church. 
gational “‘ Cathedral of the Middle West,” an ideal 
building for a great convention. 


The Program. 
pany of leaders, including a sermon by Dr. Gunsaulus 
in the Auditorium — where the most inspiring preacher 
in America faces the most inspiring congregation — 
and abundant opportunity for group conferences and 
good fellowship. 


‘The Time. 
meeting of the American Board in Milwaukee and 
the A. M. A. in Chicago—three big events on one 
journey — and in an epoch-making year in the history 


of Christianity, when the live man needs to know the 
signs of the times. 


The Welcome. 
to give a warm welcome and a good time to every 
visiting delegate. 

Who may go? 
delegates to the American Board and the American 
Missionary Association all Men’s Societies, Boys’ 
Organizations, Churches, Colleges and Seminaries 
may send delegates to the Brotherhood Convention. 
But there is no limit whatever to visiting delegates. 


October 13-16 


Chicago —the birthplace of the 


The New First—The Congre- 


Addresses by a splendid com- 


Midway between the companion 


Chicago hospitality is pledged 


In addition to the regular 
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KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We havea Splendid proposition to lay before conserva- 
tive investors and should be glad to have such write us 
for lists and particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas 
Farms loans, secured by richest Kansas land. No loan is 
issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very safe and sane 

- valuation. We have been in this business for forty years 
and no customer of ours has lost a cent of interest or prin- 
cipal. We make collections free. Write us today and give 
us the chance to place our experience at your service. 

J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS * 
: OLD 
ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 385c per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


MY BROTHER 


By AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


Direct and incisive considerations of social 
making a strong claim for the promotion o 
brotherhood. Bound in cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
Custom Tailoring 


se Clergymen: Suits from $20.0€ 
Pulpit Hangings 


Cox Sons & Wining 


262 Fourth Avenue New York 
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human 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by a lady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A home in Christian family for a bright, 
healthy girl of two years and six months. Adoption 
desired. Address A. M., care Zhe Congregationalist, 40, 
Boston, Mass. 


_ Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, posi- 
tion as working housekeeper in a small family of adults— 
fone preferred. References exchanged. Address 

., care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Eggs. Why not get eggs in winter if you keep hens? 
I will guarantee eggs in winter if you follow directions. 
Begin now. Receipt for egg-producing powder, with 
directions for feed and care, fifty cents. Rev. John W. 
Norris, Sylvania, Ohio. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Wanted, by nice girl of 21, position as mother’s 
helper, general household assistant, nurse to small chil- 
dren or assistant to elderly people or invalid in family 
where she can enjoy home privileges. 
dress Box 46, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Wanted, address of a Sunday school] superintendent 
who feels need of adopting new methods. To such a 
one a worker trained in Hartford Schooi of Religious 


Pedagogy will give one month’s service. Address 
Worker, 14 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 
Old U. S. Postage Stamps Bought. All de- 


nominations prior to 1872, preferably on entire original 

envelope. Any denomination above 3¢, since 1872 to 

present issue. Refers by permission to Business Mana- 

ger of The Congregationalist. Federal Stamp Co., Ltd., 
storia, Ore. 


Situation Wanted as Traveling Companion, by 
earnest young woman, experienced secretary, who is 
ready to assume cheerful responsibility in domestic or 
travel cares of a refined lady. The very highest refer- 
ences will be offered. Address E. W.F., care 7he Con- 
gregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Partner Wanted. The farm of 50 acres, pleasantly 
located on good road, 15 minutes’ walk from electrics, 
one fare to Lawrence or Haverhill, which has been my 
home from chijdhood, is to be sold, and as 1 cannot buy 
it alone, I would like a partner with similar ideas and 
business principles and $1,500 to $2,000. F. W. Stickney, 
115 North Street, Methuen, Mass. 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 


~ the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 


and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars about ‘' Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


RTSHO K 


| SHADE 
ROLLERS 


_ Original and unequalled, 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine; 


Can cook. Ad-, 
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Laces from Spidertown 
Continued from page 488 


fine and shining were my threads that be- 
holders said I wound the sunshine and the 
mist upon my spindle. The wonder of my 
weaving delighted all the world. 

“The goddess Athena saw my laces and, 
boastful of her skill in spinning and weav- 
ing, she dared to match her work with mine. 

“The day came for the trial of our skill. 
My wheel and my loom were ready, and in 
the shade of a mulberry tree I stood im- 
patient to begin. Athena took her place 
upon a summer cloud. Then with my finest 
threads of every hue I wove into my web 
the histories of the gods, the stories of their 
battles and their loves. The great Jupiter 
unbent his brows as he looked upon my 
work, and I felt that I had won. 

““M™hen Athena spread out the wonder of 
her weaving. So fine and so thin was her 
web, the sunshine and the mist fell heavy 
beside it. In it she had wrought the en- 
chantment of forests and of gardens, the 
glory of sunsets and the mysteries of life, 
the tragedies of giants, of dragons, and of 
the gods themselves. All the world and even 
Jupiter forgot my work. 

“Then I knew that I might never again 
touch spindle or distaff or loom. I eared no 
longer for life. My sorrows touched even 
the heart of the victor goddess, and with 
the tip of her spear she touched me. I was 
changed to what I am—a spider—hated of 
gods and men. Go, said Athena, and spin 
if you will forever!’ ” 

When Uncle Wiseman had finished his 
story, he noticed the jewels were gone from 
the laces on the grass. For a few minutes 
Lady Barby sat quiet and thoughtful, then 
she said: 

“But, Uncle Wiseman, there is something 
in the story I cannot understand. The Prin- 
cess True has taught me that Trouble and 
Sorrow are good angels in disguise. She 
says, whenever they come they bring in their 
hands precious gifts and sweet graces. But 
I cannot see that the spider-maiden grows 
any better.” 

“True, true,” said Uncle Wiseman, “and 
now that I think of it, that may be the very 
reason why no prince comes to break the 
spell which keeps her always a spider.” 


Dr. Virgin’s Potent Ministry 


In the recent death of Rev. Samuel H. Vir- 
gin, D. D., LL. D., of New York City, the Con- 
gregational churches lose one of their most 
impassioned and fervid preachers. When he 
came to New York to take the pastorate of 
Pilgrim Church the congregation was meeting 
in an old edifice, in what was then one of the 
finest residential districts of the city, and on 
its extreme northern limits. The building 
soon proved too small for the people who came 
to hear this magnetic and forceful preacher. 
Under his leadership the’ present commodious 
structure, with its fine parish house, was built. 
It easily accommodated 600 listeners, and the 
congregation soon filled it to the doors. Un- 
der his contagious energy the Sunday school 
soon became one of the largest of the city, 
and numerous societies were developed, until it 
became a perfect hive of industry. Mere for 
twenty years Dr. Virgin preached, with great 
eloquence and increasing power a simple but 
remarkably effective gospel. There was never, 
in all these years, a communion service with- 
out several members being received as a re- 
sult of his searching gospel. He had also the 
equal power of inspiring others to the same 
ceaseless activity that marked his own life. 
We was always on the alert for new ways of 
ministering to the community. He found that 
there were many Chinese in New York, and 
that nothing was being done for their reli- 
gious welfare. He founded the first Chinese 
Sunday school, which for. many years, under 
the superintendency of Mrs. Solomon, was 
perhaps the most potent agency in the Chris- 
tianizing of the Chinese in New York, and 
which sent several back to China to minister 


- every organ of your body strong 
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there. A great industrial school was organ- 
ized, which still thrives under the thirty-thira 
year of the leadership of Mrs. Augur. 

He was a familiar figure at missionary gath- 
erings, and often thrilled large audiences by 
his eloquence. He was an ardent Republican, 
and was occasionally induced to speak at po- 
litical gatherings. But his love’ was for 
preaching, and his real power there rather than 
in platform speaking or in writing. His style 
was that of the preacher. He devoted much 
time to The American Tract Society, and was 
for many years on its publication committee. 
He was of the Puritan lineage, both in blood 
and in spirit, but he was singularly warm- 
hearted and compassionate, and during his long 
pastorate many troubled souls found refuge im 
his warm heart. He never severed his con- 
nection with Pilgrim Church, and was pastor 
emeritus when he died, after six years. F. L. 


No prayer takes hold of God until it first 
takes hold of the man.—Horace Bushnell. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 
You can be 
Strong— 

Vigorous— 

full of Life and 

Energy. 

You can be free from 

Chronic Ailments— 


as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do,” 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS NO MEDICINES} 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
ae rage “=| What My Pupils say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color.” 


‘Just think what you 
have _done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back, Iam 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rkeu- 
| matism, or sluggish liver, 
| and I can éveathe now. It is 
surprising how easily I did 
it. I feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
hada pill ora cathartic since 
#)I began, and I used to take 
*j| one every night.” 

“My weight hus increased 
80 pounds. I don’t know 
what izdigestion is any 
more, and my zerves are so 
rested { (sleep likea baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses, and my 
catarrh is so much better. 
Isn’t that good??? 

“T feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that Iam gvowing—spirit- 

: 2 ually, physically and men- 
tally. Really I am a stronger, better woman. I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell you 
what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to { 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
forit, If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. 

Ihave had a wonderful experience, and I’d like to 
tell youabout it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.59-K,624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America 


upon the regaining of wonan's health aul 
figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Cincinnati churches are reorganizing their 
Congregational Union with a view to greater 
mutual helpfulness and a possible expansion 
of their work. This closer co-operation is 
necessary because the currents of our de- 
nominational life do not flow strongly 
through this section of the country. This is 
largely due to the long continued effect of 
the Plan of Union, under which our fathers 
gave resources for a generation or more to 
the planting and maintenance of Presbyte- 
rianism. When a denomination, for a long 
period, gives eighty per cent. of its home 
missionary money to pre-empting territory in 
favor of a sister denomination, as did Con- 
gregationalists in southern Ohio, it puts a 
handicap on its own future work. This 
explains the difficulties that confront Con- 
gregationalism in all this interior and semi- 
southern region. Some new fields are ex- 
ceptionally promising. Huntington, W. Va., 
rejoices in a beautiful and commodious new 
edifice, on a new site two blocks from the 
eenter of the city, and under the spirited 
leadership of Rev. J. L. Hoyt, must be 
classed among our most important churches, 
Plymouth of Cincinnati is the most promis- 
ing of our mission churches, commanding a 
large unoccupied territory in an expansive 
hill-top suburb. The plans of a new 
Colonial church, duplicating the Huntington 
edifice, have been adopted, and under the 
ministry and executive ability of Rev. F. L. 
Gagley, recently of Oberlin Seminary, will 
be brought to speedy completion. 

* * 
* 


From Rey. ©. E. Harrington, our pastor 


in Holliston, Mass., comes the following in- 
formation regarding the. successful experi- 
ment of a public playground in that country 
town: “After two years of agitation, it was 
opened on the first day of August, under a 
trained and experienced director. Swings, 
‘teeters,’ sand-boxes, and such apparatus as 
the money subscribed enabled us to buy, 
were installed. The ages were limited from 
tots too young to attend school to boys and 
girls of fifteen years. The hours were from 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M., with an intermission of 
two hours at noon, and the playground was 
open six days every week. The attendance 
averaged ninety, and sometimes it exceeded 
100. So enthusiastic were the boys and 
girls, and so strenuous was the work, that 
we were obliged to get an assistant director. 

“No small child was crowded out, and 
each had a fair chance. The boys learned 
self-control, fair play and team work. They 


THERE IS 


absolutely 
no word to express 
the efficacy of 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


in the treatment 


of 


COUGHS, COLDS 
BRONCHITIS 


CATARRH, GRIPPE 
AND 
RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-51 


were benefited in every way. Mothers had 
a rest, knowing that their children were 
safe, busy and happy. People living in 
neighborhoods where boys have hitherto con- 
gregated to play such games as they knew, 
and where they sometimes indulged in dis- 
putes and violent language, were relieved of 
annoyances, and all learned that the play- 
ground has its use in the country as well 
as in the city. The cost was so trifling that 
almost any town can afford the institution.” 
* * 
* 


The Roman Catholics on Catalina Island, 
Cal., are about to tear down their present 
small building to erect a larger one. The 
Congregationalists there have inyited their 
Catholic friends to hold services in their 
building till the new church is completed. 

* * 
* 


Calling together for the third time the 
churches of their respective states, the com- 
missioners of the New England Congrega- 
tional Congress have just issued their pro- 
gram for 1911. The meeting will be held in 
Worcester, Mass., as was the first, assem- 
bling in the Old South, Oct. 25, 26. A large 
number of representative speakers have been 
secured—as the following outline of the 
sessions gives evidence—and abundant time 
has been left for the open forums which have 
been so popular in preceding congresses. 
Printed copies of the program will be sent to 
every church within a few days. The ar- 
rangements, as provided at the time of going 
to press, are as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 25 


Morning. The New England Outlook; Brief 
reviews of actual conditions, by’ the six home 
missionary secretaries. 

Open Forum. 


Afternoon. 
ment. 

Chureh and Labor in New England. 
Bric I. Lindh, Rhode Island. 
sults of an investigation. 

The Church and the Modern City. Rev. Her- 
man IF’. Swartz, Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

Open Forwmn. 


The Chureh and a New Environ- 


Rev. 
A report of re- 


Evening. Present-Day Problems. 
The Interdependence of Our Congregational 


Churches. Rey. A. Z. Conrad, Massachusetts. 
Men and Religion. Rey. R. H. Potter, Con- 
necticut. 
Open Forum. 
THURSDAY, OCT. 26 
Morning. Inheritances from Past Con- 
gresses. 


Advisory Commissions. 
New Hampshire. 


Rey. C. H. Percival, 


The Country Chufch. Prof. T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University. 
Fusing of the Peoples. Rey. F. 1). Emrich, 


Massachusetts. 
Open Forum follows each address. 


Afternoon. A Wider Survey. 

The National Council—its Place and Possi- 
bilities. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Moderator 
National Council. 

Some Religious Tendencies of Our Times. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Ohio. 

Open Forum, 


Communion Service, with Communion Ad- 


dress by Prof. W. J. Moulton, Maine. 


Evening. The Higher Life. 

In the State. Rev. Thomas Chalmers., New 
Hampshire. 

In the Individual. Rey. G. G. Atkins, Rhode 
Island. 


After considerable investigation in Bng- 
land, a St. Louis. Methodist minister has 
traced George Washington’s ancestry to 
William the Conqueror. Most of us have 
known for some time that he had the con- 
queror’s blood in him. 


Stomach Sufferers 


Squander Millions 


In Search of Relief 


The world is full of disordered stomachs 
and ninety per cent. of the money spent upon 
physicians and drugs goes in an attempt to 
cure the stomach. 

People are made to believe that in order to 
gain health they must doctor their stomachs 
and use cathartics. So the doctor gets his 
fee for the stomach treatment and the drug- 
gist for the physic, until the savings of a 
lifetime are exhausted and yet no cure. 

Let’s be reasonable. 

The sick stomach is in every case the re- 
sult of over-eating, hurried mastication and 
improper choice of foods. The mucous lin- 
ing all the way down the food tract loses its 
sensitiveness, and when food is forced down 
the muscles fail to respond. They do not 
churn the food as they should. The glands 
no longer give out gastric juice to dissolve 
the food and render it capable of assimila- 
tion. The man has become a dyspeptic. 

There is one sure way dnd-.only one to 
bring positive relief. Put into that stomach 
of yours the very elements that it lacks to 
get that food into liquid form. It takes pep- 
sin, diastase, golden seal and other ferments 
to accomplish this. The healthy stomach 
contains these elements. The dyspeptic 
stomach lacks part or all of them. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablet is made up cf just what 
the dyspeptic stomach lacks—Nature’s diges- 
tives. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a med- 
icine, not a drug, not a cathartic. They do 
not cure anybody of anything but Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion and such ailments as arise 
from poorly digested food. 

While they digest the food the stomach re- 
cuperates. The mucous membrane is coming 
out of its stupor, the gastric juice is coming 
to the surface, the muscles are regaining 
their power. Every organ of the body takes 
on new life, the skin gains color, and the 
eyes are no longer tinged with yellow. You 
live. ‘ 

Why doctor and why drug yourself? 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will take care of 
your food while Nature cures you. 

Try a box at your druggist’s, 50 cents. 
Or, if you prefer a free trial package before 
buying, send your name and address today. 
F. A. Stuart Co., 232 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


For the King’s Sake 


By Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 


A winsome story of Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
at the time of the Messiah. The Master ap- 
pears in its pages only at the time of the trial 
and crucifixion, but His influence pervades every 
page and makes the illuminating center of the 
book. Interesting sidelights on the life and 
customs of the time are given and a thrilling 
picture of a Roman shipwreck makes a striking 
climax. 

Attractively printed and bound, 28 pages 

Price 25 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Real Child Labor Problem 


Two letters published in The Congrega- 
tionalist have attacked the anti-child labor 
plank in the platform of last year’s National 
Council. That platform is sound. It de- 
clares that “The churches must stand for 
the abolition of child labor.” Both of your 
correspondents plead for child labor on the 
ground that wisely limited opportunities for 
work are necessary to the right development 
Instances are cited of a father 
teaching his boy a trade, of children raising 
vegetables and flowers and making articles 
of domestic use. 

The National Council never meant to 
decree that all children should grow up in 
idleness, when it declared for the abolition 
of child labor. “Child labor” from usage, is 
generally understood to include certain 
harmful employments and not to include all 
work. The work that the boy does in the 
industrial school is, in one sense, Jabor, but 
it is not prohibited by child labor laws. 
Rather it is made possible by child labor 
laws. So, too, the father may teach the son 
to use tools, but if he attempts to use the 
child as a day laborer before the age of four- 
teen, the law interferes to protect the boy. 
In regard to raising vegetables and flowers, 
—outdoor work for children is not prohibited 
unless it interferes with their schooling. 
The work of the child around the home is not 
prohibited. 

None of the instances cited in the letters 
are really “child labor” with the exception 


SOUND SLEEP 
‘Can Easily Be Secured. 


“Up to two years ago,” a woman writes, 
“T was in the habit of using both tea and 
coffee regularly. 

“T found that my health was beginning to 
fail, strange nervous attacks would come 
suddenly upon me, making me tremble so 
excessively that I could not do my work 
while they lasted; my sleep left me, and I 
passed long nights in restless discomfort. I 
was filled with a nervous dread as to the 
future. 

“A friend suggested that possibly tea and 
coffee were to blame, and I decided to give 
them up, and in casting about for a hot table 
beverage, which I felt was an absolute ne- 
cessity, I was led by good fortune to try 
Postum. ; 

“Wor more than a year I have used it 
three timés a day and expect, so much good 
has it done me, to continue its use during 
the rest of my life. 

“Soon after beginning the use of Postum 
I found-to my surprise that instead of toss- 
ing on a sleepless bed through the long, 
dreary night, I dropped into a sound, dream- 
less sleep the moment my head touched the 
pillow. , 

“Then I suddenly realized that all my 
nervousness had left me, and my appetite, 
which had fallen off before, had all at once 
been restored so that I ate my food with a 
keen relish. 


“All the nervous dread has gone. I walk 


‘a mile and a half each way to my work every 


day and enjoy it. I find an interest in every- 
thing that goes on about me that makes life 
All this I owe to leaving off tea 
and coffee and the use of Postum, for I have 
taken no medicine.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,’” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true. and full of human 


* interest. ‘ 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


of the case of the benevolent manufacturer 
who gave two sisters of twelve and fourteen 
a home and furnished in his factory con- 
genial employment for a few hours a day. 
In the case of the fourteen-year-old girl this 
was not illegal child labor—supposing that 
the girl could read and write. In the case 
of the twelve-year-old girl, I presume that 
the employment was outside of school hours. 
If so, the case is an unusual one because 
very few factories care to find employment 
for a child for a few hours every day. The 
employment of a child for a few hours every 
day in a factory at the time when she is 
supposed to be studying her school lessons 
or “playing after school” may not be as bad 
as continuous employment, but it is cer- 
tainly harmful. If this were the only kind 
of child labor that our movement is attack- 
ing, perhaps the movement would not be 
worth while. «The real “child labor” prob- 
lem, however, is the great problem of 
thousands of children under fourteen em- 
ployed in the factories, mines and glass 
works ‘of the country for long hours every 
day and often at night—the immoral night 
messenger service and the dangerous trades 
in which children are constantly meeting 
with accidents. 

The birthright of childhood is a chance 
for education, at least until the age of four- 
teen—the child must not be made a day 
laborer, at least until he is fourteen. These 
demands come not solely and primarily from 
organized labor but from the tens of thou- 
sands of men and women of all ranks who 


are enlisted in the cause of child labor re- ' 


form. The National Council was right in 
supposing the cause of child labor reform to 
be well enough understood to permit a gen- 
eral declaration “for the abolition of child 
labor.” Ricwarp K. CONANT, 
Secretary Mass. Child Labor Committee. 
Boston. 


A Tribute to Professor Curtis 


Is it indeed true that Prof. Hdward L. 
Curtis of Yale Divinity has been called to 
his heavenly home? The announcement 
brings a feeling of sadness and of personal 
loss to many former students of the school. 

For three years he was my own teacher 
and my friend, and since graduation it was 
on one occasion my privilege to be a guest 
in his home. 


In a pre-eminent degree he had the spiritual 
interests of the students at heart. He was 
always ready to give a friendly word of 
counsel and encouragement. 

Few realize how much Yale Divinity 
School owes to him. As acting Dean for 
several years he carried heavy burdens and 
gave his time, strength and effort unspar- 
ingly. Such a life and the influences it 
leaves behind are of immeasurable value to 
any institution. 

Longmont, Col. 


Silence Might Have Been Wiser 


I regret that you editorially take occasion 
to condemn Rev. Mr. Lambert. I am aware 
you are but harmonizing with many of the 
church clergy, but I believe they have done 
wrong in making so public a matter that 
otherwise would have so soon found oblivion. 
The privilege of the clergy and the press is 
to elevate and encourage and as little as 
possible to stir matters the result of which 
is only to make an impure atmosphere. The 
last paragraph of Dr. Jefferson’s article this 
week seems to me to be in close touch with 
what I write, and it is so well rendered I 
would commend it to the pastors of churches 
throughout our land. 

Ciinton V. S. REMINGTON. 

Fall River, Mass. 


GrorcEe WH. LAvpp. 


I knew him well and think of | 
him with the deepest respect and affection. 
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ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


UR 


PANCAKES 


muffins, doughnuts, ete., are wholesome and 
delicious, and the fragrant golden brown loaf 
of bread is so satisfying, especially to children. 
i This Fiour is sold by best grocers 
Write us for Free Booklet of Tested Recipes 
and the Prize Recipe for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 181 STATE ST., BOSTON 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY.aAND 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


"UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


PARLE, LOWER PRICE. 

Cc H U RC H POUR FREECATALOGUS 
ay Is De a SS. TELLS WHY. 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & GO. .WATERVLET,» 


West Troy), N.¥. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, ( y 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


early 100 years ago. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


CHURCH an scHooL BELLS 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35. 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HILLSBORO, OHIO 


==> The Best Way 
= The use of the INDIVID. 
UAL COMMUNION SERV. 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’e 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your chureh. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
=——_ INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


Church0rgans 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P60: Kendal Green, Mass, 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


_ (CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no fIpping back 
of the head —no washing iii 
by hand—no breakage., 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. ; ’ 


The Celebrated Effectnal Remedy 
without Internal Medicine. 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


i W. Epwanps & Son, 157 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, Eng. All Druggists, or ) 
KE. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y, 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood; purifies, enriches and 
revitalizes it, and in this way 
builds up the whole system. 
Take it. Get it today. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolate coated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 


FOUR COURSES IN 


Religious Biography 
Boys and Girls in Hebrew Homes! 
_ Old Testament Heroes ; 


The Life of Christ 
Early.Christian Heroes} 


(These books are being widely used in Y. M.0.A.S, boys’ 
schools, and up-to-date Sunday schools. Their success 
is due to their distinctive method. Their primary aim is 
not to present facts but to glorify heroic Christian action. 
The gateway into a young person’s life is not through an 
academic knowledge of a book but through an appre- 
ciation and approval of Christian life. Appreciation, 
admiration and approval today become the materials for 
a Christian attitude and choice tomorrow. These courses 
are not an exhortation to the pupil to choose Christ, but 
they furnish the materials out ef which that choice is 
made. Our method of introducing these books is to 
send copies on approval. Write us. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


SOLD ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The patient who spent the longest time last year in the 

hospital wards was a village Turk. He remained 152 

days, underwent four operations for compound fracture, 

paid in full, and left with a sound leg, 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and ‘spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


JOHN B. Catyert, D.D., President. 
Roy. G. McPuprson Hunter, Secretary. 


Send donations to Crnarpncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 
Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in_the. outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
fake eae by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, ‘i'reasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BD. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Wvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s Board or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss 2. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HomMm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 


Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


Woman’s SEAMAN’S Frrenp Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. 8, hm- 
erson, Treas., 805 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘ 
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Calls 
ARMSTRONG, THOS., Rantoul, Ill, to Forrest 
and Strawn. Accepts. 


BRADSTREET, ALBERT B., Ione, Ore., to Ceres, 
Cal., also to Auburn. Accepts the former. 
Carrer, Guo. K., St. Clair, Minn., to Newfane, 

Vt. 

GETCHELL, BD. PLuMMpR, Timber Lake, S. D., 
to Hankinson, N. D. Accepts. 

HearH, Jnan E., Waterford, Vt., to Wilder. 
Accepts. 

HOLLENBECK, Jas. S. D., Yale Divinity School, 
1911, to Ashland, Me. Accepts in connec- 
tion with editorship of the Ashland Gazette. 

HuMPHREYS, G. FLAVEL (Presb:), Clayville, 
N. Y., to Whitney’s Point (Presb.). Accepts. 

Jnssen, CHaAs. C., Paxton, Ill., to Glenwood 
Springs (Presb.), Col. Declines. 

Krpuer, HPrenwst M., Valley Springs, S. D., to 
Gregory. Accepts. 

Lopwick, WM., Plymouth, Wis., to Plymouth, 
Oshkosh. Accepts. 

McMou.uien, JOHN R., Maplewood, Mo., to Pierce 
City. Accepts and is at work. 

Ownn, W. Moreton, ass’t pastor, Beneficent, 
Providence, R. I., to ass’t pastorate, Second, 
Waterbury, Ct. Accepts. 

Parpun, W. B., Parkersburg, 
Station. Accepts. 

TooMAy, JOHN B., Fountain Park, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Chula Vista, Cal. 


Io., to Gilbert 


Resignations 


ARMSTRONG, THOS., Rantoul, Ill. 

BARNES, HowarD C., Barberton, O. 

CLOWE, CLINTON W., Indian Valley, Ida. 

HJBTLAND, JOHN H., Sleepy Wye, Minn., to take 
a tour round the world. 

HorstEaD, Harry O., Millard Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

KOENIG, PHILIP, Vale, Ore. 

LACKEY, R. R., Cambria, N. Y. 

LININGER, H. Evuis, Riverton, Neb. 

LONGREN, CHAS. W., Weiser, Ida. 

StTonrzpi, Frep, Ontario, Ore. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ADAMS, CHAUNCY A., 0. Irasburgh, Vt., Sept. 
12. Sermon by Rey. C. BW. Gordon; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. DB. T. Hurd, L. A. Ed- 
wards, C. H. Merrill, S. G. Barnes, W. A. 
Warner, G. L. Schaeffer. 

Brownsey, O. L., 0. and i. Dunbarton, N. H., 
Sept. 26. Sermon by Rev. C. N. Gleason; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Edward Tuck, 
L. C. Kimball, A. D. Leavitt, G. H. Reed, 
C. F. Robinson, H. R. Smith, D. P. Hatch. 

CoRNELL, ALFRED, 0. W. Townsend, Vt., Sept. 

+ 6. Sermon by Rev. C. H. Merrill; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. 8S. L. Vincent, A. B. 
Martin, J. 8. Cogswell, G. F. Chapin, Daniel 
McIntyre, H. H. Shaw. 


Personals 


BARLOW, JOHN, recently pastor at Sydenham 
Church, London, has taken up his residence 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. He has fulfilled 
a creditable ministry in England and brings 
with him substantial tokens of the esteem of 
is people, whom he has served ten years. 
Dr. Cadman and Dr. Campbell Morgan com- 
mend him heartily to the churches. 

TrwkssBury, Guo. A., Concord, Mass. Obsery- 
ance of the twentieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate was held Oct. 1. The pastor preached 
a sermon in the morning, giving a brief 
sketch of the events transpiring during his 
ministry in that town. In the evening a 
neighborhood meeting was held, at which the 
pastors in the vicinage made addresses, con- 
gratulating pastor and church upon the long 
pastorate enjoyed by them. 


Every material thing is a thought of God 
presented to us for our recognition.—Reuen 
Thomas. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


MISSIONS. Congregational 

Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Wreasarers John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing _and ew: Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and ty: d St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. —- 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L, Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis B. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all corre’ dence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

Tor AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South aa ohne as in ee Rico oe apie 
Boston ce ongre onal House. - 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimry. Aids in bufleene: ehurehes and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Fast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New Hngland Office, 14 Beacon § Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H.’ Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 


FOREIGN 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PuBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick H. 4 tham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William wine. DsD., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Ri ‘ 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 


libraries and other necessary literature to new _ 


and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Leas. and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
s entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIBF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests a 
rom 


own. Its treasury 


Rev. 
B. H. Fancher. 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SpaMAN’s Friend Socrery, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C.F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and saporee mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tan MassacHusprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrmry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
preeeuren Room 609 Congregational House, 

oston. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring 
or pulpit. supplies, in Massachusetts an 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. 


Avoid It 


alcohol. 


Leave this tremendous alcohol ques- 
tion to your doctor. 
is too great for you to decide alone.- 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic and alterative, entirely free from 
Take it or not, as your doctor directs. RQ 


The danger 


{ 


vee, 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 


cents. 


HEDIN— BENEDICT—In Central Village, Ct., 
Sept. 26, by Rey. George Benedict, father of 
the bride, Naboth Hedin of the Brooklyn 
Hagle and Harvard, ’08, and Florence Bene- 
dict, recently connected with the editor‘al 
department of The Congregationalist. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ABBOT—In Andover, Mass., Sept. 19, Char- 
lotte S. Abbot, aged 83 yrs. and 9 mos. 


SPAULDING—In Springville, N. Y., Sept. 16, 
Col. Harlan Page (44th Reg’t N. Y. State 
Vols.), husband of the late Florence Dean 
(Wellesley, ’91), who was the daughter of 
Rey. Benjamin A. Dean of Center, Neb. 


CHARLOTTH S. ABBOT 


Wntered into life, September the seventeenth, 
1911, Charlotte Sarah Abbot, youngest child of 
Henry Abbot and his wife, Judith Follansbee. 
Born in Andover, Mass., in 1827, with the ex- 
ception of a few years in early childhood it 
was always her home, and she loved it to ihe 
end. Although trained in the midst of Chris- 
tian influences, and thoroughly conversant with 
her Bible, she did not unite herself with God’s 
people until past middle life, when she became 
a member of the Old South Church; and 
through all the years since that time has wit- 
nessed.a good confession in her consistent life 
and abundant charity. Wherever placed, she 
won many friends by her kindness and loving 
sympathy. In spirit she was ever young, and 
although not without sorrow and partings with 
the loved ones of her youth, advancing years 
left few wrinkles on her brow. The end was 
peace. She was not, for the Lord took her. 
She was the last of her generation. Four 
nephews and two nieces survive her, and to 
them her memory is blessed. is (oa a 


MISS SARAH BLODGETT 


Miss Sarah Blodgett, daughter of the late Dr, 
Constantine and Hannah M. Blodgett, passed 
from this life, Aug. 21, 1911, in her seventy- 
seventh year. These years mark a period of 
devoted service to the Pawtucket Congrega- 
tional church, over which her father ministered 
for more than thirty-fivé years. 

The memory of her loving interest in all the 
affairs of the church, as well as her wise coun- 
sel, will ever be cherished not alone by the 
older members but also by the younger ones by 
whom she was dearly beloved. 

Her connection with the foreign missionary 

work, both of church and state, was that of 
almost an entire life, her interest beginning in 
her early childhood. 
She had served the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary of the church both as presi- 
dent and secretary, the later years being hon- 
ored as honorary president, as the infirmities 
attendant upon failing health prevented active 
work. ; 


Throughout the state her memory will be | 


held in loving remembrance by the young 
women who had come under her missionary 
teaching as the superintendent for many years 
of Mission Circles. 

‘We can hear the ‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,’’ and are assured that she has 
“entered into the joy of her Lord.” Our hearts 
ache at our loss, yet rejoice that we were per- 


- mitted to live in the atmosphere of this beau- 


ful life. 


CHARLES T. YEOMANS 


The many friends of Miss Frances Yeomans, 
who for many years has been identified with 
Fisk University, will be saddened to learn of 
her great bereavement through the sudden 


death of her brother, Mr, Charles T. Yeomans 


of Danville, Ill. 

Mr, Yeomans, son of a Congregational clergy- 
man, has for a quarter of a century been an 
active elder in the Presbyterian church, and 
was at the time of his death the treasurer of 
both the Presbyterial and Synodical Home Mis- 
sion Committees. He was one of the best- 
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known and most beloved laymen in Illinois, 
and a man upon whom heavy responsibilities 
were naturally placed. The sweep of his influ- 
ence and the honor in which he was held in 
his home city are shown by the fact that the 
resident ministers attended the funeral in a 
body to pay tribute to the memory of our fore- 
most Christian citizen and zealous servant of 
the Great Master. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL CONFERENCH OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, twenty-fourth 
meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-26. 


FourtH HCUMBNICAL CONFHRENCD Of METHop- 
IsM, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 4-17. 


ANNUAL M®nTING OF THD AMBRICAN 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct., 10-13. 


ANNUAL MB®nNTING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL, 
BroTHHRHOOD, Chicago, IIll., Oct. 13-16. 


BOARD, 


WomAN’s HoME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, 
Sixth Annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16-17 


ANNUAL MENTING OF THH AMBRICAN MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THH BROTHHRHOOD 
or St. Anprew for the United States and 
Canada, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCD ON SOCIAL CEN- 
THR DPVHLOPMENT, under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin, in co-operation with 
the Social Center Association of America, 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 25-28. 


SrxtH INTHRNATIONAL PuRITy CONGRESS, Co- 
lumbus, O., Oct. 23-27. 


INSTITUTE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION, First 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25-31. 
Under the auspices of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World in Boston. 


NATIONAL City PEVANGELIZATION UNION of the 
M. BH. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 3. 


Woman’s Boarp Of MISSIONS, Friday meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


ANTI-SALOON L®AGUPD OF AMERICA, Biennial 
Convention, Washington, D. C., Dec. 11-14. 


NATIONAL CONFPRENCH ON INTERSTATH LIQUOR 
Trarric, Washington, D. C., Dec. 12-14. 


STATH MENTINGS 


Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Oct. 6-9. 
California, Northern, Berkeley, Oct. 17-19. 
Oregon, Portland, Oct. 17-19. 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 23-25. 


Catholic editors have organized a Catholic 
Press Association. A _ still better move 
awaits somebody’s ingenuity, and that is a 
really national news service for religious 
and reform publicity. The average news- 
paper needs it more than any other branch 
of journalism, and ought to welcome its 
services. 


aid weak digestion, 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 
nausea. 41Oc;, “506. orl Sk. 


Get a box today. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package 


A Rochester physician says of Barley Crystals 
(P. 17 Testimonials), “I am satisfied your claims 
are not strong enough, It possesses very rare nutri- 
tive value, while it has a most satisfactory emollient 
and diuretic action. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


BENJAMIN P. SANDS, 1051 Old South Building, will 
loan money on real estate in any desirable location. 


Parties sail in 


a 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
Ld routes, best man- essere Sl peeens 


agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
NORTH 


isv3 


Hinos 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café Wirst-Class Huro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant, 

Long Distance Telephone in Hvery Room, 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


handling them. 


The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) 
has for many years made a specialty of Personal Trusts — under Will or 


under Agreement—and maintains a carefully organized department for 


Many millions of dollars worth of Property — real and per- 
sonal — have been entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents 
not only of New York State but of other states in which the Union Trust 
Company is authorized to transact business. 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the for- 
mation of trusts of any kind — for themselves or for others — are solicited. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS - - - - + $8,900,000 


| The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

G For complete intormation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 


Memorials 


of our designing and manufacture are standards of 


excellence. Our constant aim is something better 
than first class. 


Mish, 4), GLO ps INT Ask for illustrated 
Bie _. ) | booklet. 


Harrison Granite ||| — 
Company 


200 Fifth Avenue - New York City | 


Resident Associates: 
GEORGE SIMPSON, 


4 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. \ 
R. S. La 


nN : 
01 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
H. ‘speb ase 


4927 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. L. DAVI 


LP ; 
702 Onandaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Works: 


Barre, Vermont 


’ » 
ERECTED BY HARRISON GRANITE CO. IN KENSICO CEMETERY, VALHALLA, N. Y 


THROUGH — 
THE ORIENT 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Dunning tours in the Orient have become synonymous with all that is best 
in travel. The comfort and pleasure they yield are unsurpassed and the lead- 
ership is the best obtainable. An exceptional opportunity is offered for 1912 
when Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., who is now touring in the Far East, will 
assume charge of the Oriental party sailing from New York February 3, 1912. 

Seven Oriental Tours in 1912, sailing Feb. 3, Feb. 20, March 2, May 1 


and June 1. Itineraries cover Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece, besides a 
preliminary cruise. Send for full details. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Tour sails eastward November 18. 
Siam, China, Korea and Japan. 


Includes Ceylon, India, Burmah, Java, 


Time, six months. Write at once for particulars. 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO., 


103 Congregational House, Boston. 
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Quartet of Jubilee Singers, from Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 


American Missionary Association 


New First Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1911 
-PROGRA M.... 


Tuesday, October 17th 
1, Organization. 

2. Address of Opening, 
3. Response. 
4 
5) 


2,30 P.M. 


Pres. O. S. Davis, D. D., Illinois 
Report of Treasurer H. W. Hubbard, New York 
Annual Survey of Executive Committee, 
Charles A. Hull, Chairman, New York 
6. Concert of Prayer, led by Rev. A. F. Beard, New York 


Tuesday, October 17th 7.30 P.M. 
1. Sermon, Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Connecticut 
2, Communion Service: Rev. Jas. S. Williamson, S.T.D., Michigan 

Rev. George W. Reed, South Dakota 


Wednesday, October 18th 9.00 A. M. 
Devotional Service: “Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” 
Pres. O. S. Davis, D. D., Illinois 
1. Present Phases of the Indian Problem, 
Rev. George W. Reed, South Dakota 
2. Rural Education Among the Lowlands and Highlands 
of the South, Rev. S. H. Herbert, Alabama 
3. Child Labor in the South among Blacks and Whites, 
Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy, New York 
4, A Brief Message from the Mid-Pacific, Sec. Charles J. Ryder 
Wednesday, October 18th 2.30 P.M. 
1. The Inception and Method of the Apportionment Plan and 
the Advisory Committee, L.C. Warner, LL. D., New York 
2. Congregational Apportionment, Its Significance to Our Churches 
and the World, S. T. Johnson, Chairman, Minnesota 


2. Race Prejudice, 
8. The Fundamentals in Education, 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Illinois 


Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, New Jersey 


Thursday, October 19th 9.00 A.M. 
Devotional Service: As We Forgive Our Debtors,” 
Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Illinois 
1. The Race Problem from the New England Point of View, 
Sec. George H. Gutterson, Massachusetts 
2. First Impressions, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Rhode Island 
3. Symposrum: Imperative Necessity of Endowments for Our Large 
Institutions, Hon. T. C. MacMillan, Dlinois, 
Pres. George A. Gates, Tennessee, 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., Massachusetts 


4, Business SESSION, 11 o’clock. 


Thursday, October 19th 

Woman’s Meeting. Devotions. 

Report Bureau of Woman’s Work of A. M. A., 
Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary, New York 


2to4P.M. 


Missionary Addresses: 

1. Miss Lucia Cannon, Preceptress Indian Girls, Santee, Neb. 

2. Miss Jane McLiver, Missionary, Fajardo, Porto Rico. 

3. Miss Eleanor Denman, Missionary in Mountain Settlement 
Work, Kentucky. : 

4. Miss Mary Rogers, Instructor in Straight University, New 
Orleans, La., President Woman’s Union, Louisiana. 

5. Mrs. Rachel Pepper Scott, the Minister’s Wife, Montgomery, Ala. 


State Message: Mrs. G. H. Schneider, Chicago, 


New Occasions and Old Duties, Secretarial Paper, 
Sec. H. Paul Douglass, New York 
Rev. James F. Cross, South Dakota 


3 
4, The Far North, 
5. 


The Far South, Rev. E. E. Scott, Alabama SOCIAL Hour. 
Wednesday, October 18th 7.30 pM. WThursday, October 19th 
1, What the Whites of the South Owe the Blacks, 1. Address, Prof. 


Rev. Clement G. Clarke, Minnesota — 2, 


The Sixth-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association will be a great national rally in the interests of Bator sts 


philanthropy, missions, education and religion. 


It is a delegate convention of the churches, local associations and state conferences for the transaction of large baseess and 


the consideration of important problems. 


No contributing church should fail to elect its delegates at an early date, each church being entitled to pastoral and two lay 
Life Members are urged to attend. Send names to Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


delegates. 


General Committee: 
Publicity Committee: 
Finance Committee: 


Entertainment Committee: 
Transportation Committee: 


Address, Rev. F. J. Van Hom, 


Annual Meeting Committees 


Rev, F. N. White, Chairman, 1822 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. W. E. Barton, Chairman, 
Mr. A. B. Mead, Chairman. 1903 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. E. T. Harris, Chairman, 1827 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


228 N. Oak Park Avenue, 


Sec. L. O. Baird, Chairman, 19 South LaSalle Stree 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Recent Accessions 


We have recently welcomed as a new member of our editorial 
household Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, an earnest and efficient Congrega- 
tional layman who comes to us from the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany of Springfield, and who was previously New England editor 
of the Springfield Republican. Rev. Frederick Lynch, who has 
been appointed associate editor of The Oongregationalist, with 
headquarters in New York City. He will contribute regularly to 
the editorial pages, and signed communications based upon his 
local point of view and his affiliations with many interests in tne 
metropolis will appear from time to time. The first is printed this 
week. Mr. Lynch has just completed a pastorate of seven years at 
the Pilgrim Church in New York City, where he succeeded Dr. 
Virgin. He is a Yale graduate, a preacher and public speaker of 
repute, and his writings in various publications have already made 
him widely and favorably known. 


A BIG, VITAL NOVEL BY 


BN One of the Leaders 
\ of the Colored Race 


The Quest 


OF THE 


A Thanksgiving Competition 


Here’s another live subject—For What Should My Neighbor be 
Thankful? Last year we asked a number of persons to state 
their reasons for. personal gratitude. This year we would like to 
give any one the chance to tell what, in his judgment, should make 
the other man or woman thankful. We do not require that these 
little articles should relate absolutely to the next-door neighbor, 
but select some person you know or about whom you have read, 
imagine yourself in the midst of his privileges and opportunities, 
and state as tersely and as clearly as you can why he ought to 
give thanks for his blessings. It is permissible to select some one 
in public life, but we should like also instances arising from geo- 
graphical neighborhood without naming the persons described. For 
the best reply we will give $5, for the next best $3. Answers must 
not exceed 300 words, and should reach this office not later than 
Nov. 6. Address THANKSGIVING COMPETITION, The Oongregationalist. 
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Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism 


By FRANZ CUMONT 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 


Pp. 320. Cloth, $2.00 net. (8s. 6d.) 


| Silver Fleece 
By WILLIAM E. 

ZEP EY Gon, BURGHARDT DU BOIS 

ROFESSOR DU BOIS is the 

author of ‘“‘The Souls of Black 

Folk,” now in its eighth edition. 

His new novel is a work of unusual 

power, of stern realism, and of great 
beauty. 

The story is laid in the South and 
in Washington, and not only shows 
the struggles—often against impos- 
sible odds—of the negro who desires 
to develop his personality, but shows 
the economic roots of many of the in- 
justices which stand between the negro 
and the open sky of real freedom. 

From the standpoint of his hero 
and heroine, feeling their woes as 
only a brother in blood can, and see- 
ing the genesis of those woes as only 

_} a trained sociologist can, Dr. Du Bois, 

| the admitted prophet and idealist of 
his race, makes a plea for them that 
cannot be evaded. 


Illustrated in Photogravure, $1.35 net. 
_AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


| Published by A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


INTRODUCTION.— The Significance of Franz Cumont’s 
Work, by Grant Showerman. | 
I. ROME AND THE ORIENT. — Superiority of the 
Orient, Its Influence on Political Institutions, on Civil | 
Law, on Science, on Literature and Art, on Industry. | 
SouROEsS: Destruction of Pagan Rituals, Mythographers, 
Historians, Satirists, Philosophers, Christian Polemicists, 

Archeological Documents. 

II... WHY THE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS SPREAD.— 
Difference in the Religions of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, Economic Influences, Theory of Degeneration, 
Appeal of the Oriental Religions to the Senses, to the 
pene to the Conscience, Skepticism, Imperial 

ower. 

Ill. Asta MInoR.—Arrival of CybeleatRome. Her 
Religion in Asia Minor, Politics of Claudius, Spread of 
the Phrygian Religion in the Provinces, Causes of its 
Success.. ARRIVAL OF OTHER CULTS: Men, Juda- 
ism, Sabazius, Anahita, the Taurobolium, Philosophy, 
Christianity. 

IV. Ecypr.—Foundation of Serapis Worship, the | 
Egyptian Religion Helenized, Persecutions, Uncertainty 
in Egyptian Theology, Power of its Ritual. 


Vv. SyrraA.— The Syrian Goddess, Importation of New 
Gods by Syrian Slaves, Heliogabalus and Aurelian, Value 
of Semitic Paganism, Human Sacrifice, Influence of 
Babylon, Eschatology. THEOLOGY: God is Supreme, 
God is Omnipotent, God is Kternal and Universal. 


VI. PERSIA.—Persia and Europe. Influence of Maz- 
daism, Conquests of Rome, Origin of the Mysteries of 
Mithra, Its Diffusion in the Occident. 


VII. ASTROLOGY AND MAGIC.— Prestige of Astrol- 
ogy, Polemics Powerless Against Astrology, Astrology 
a Scientific Religion, the Primitive Idea of Sympathy, 
Transformation of the Idea of God, Big Years, Astrologi- 
cal Eschatology, Man’s Relation to Heaven, Fatalism, 
Efficacy of Prayer, Treatises on Magic, Ancient Italian 
Sorcery, Egypt and Chaldea. 


VIII. THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROMAN PAGAN- 
IsM.— Paganism before Constantine, Religion of Egypt 
and Syria, Popular Religion and Philosophy, Christian 
Polemics, the Ritual Given a Moral Significance, the 
End of the World. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA 


By FRANZ 


CUMONT 


Pp. 240. Cloth, $1.50 net. (6s. 6d.) 
A treatise on the origin and history of the Mithraic religion, showing how and why it failed to become the 


dominant religion of the Roman Empire. 


Order Blank 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING 


IgII 
co. 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Oriental Religions 
Please send me j Mysteries of Mithra 


Both the above books 


check for 


($2.00) 
($1.50) 
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for which 


dollars. 


I enclose: Geen order 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of Standard Books on Philosophy, Science and the History of Religions, Classical and 
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Send for complete illustrated catalogue 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Nine Free Issues 
How to Get Them 


Every New Subscriber who at once 
cuts out and sends this slip (or men- 
tions this magazine) with $1.75 for The 
Companion for 1912 receives FREE 


All the weekly issues of Nov. and 
Dec., 1911, from the time of subscrip- 
tion, including the beautiful Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Numbers; also 
The Companion’s Calendar for 1912, 
lithographed in ten colors and gold. 
Then The Companion for the 52 weeks 
of 1912 —from November 1, 1911, to 
January, 1913, only $1.75. 

THE YO 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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UTH’S COMPANION 


Do It Now —For Your Family 


Subscribe to-day for 1912 and get the nine issues 
of November and December Free. Only $1.75 now. 
("On January 1, 1912, the price will be advanced to $2.00. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


The Best Investment you can make for your Family for $1.75 
is a subscription to The Companion. 
fifty-two weekly issues for 1912, published in book form, would 


The contents of the 


equal 30 volumes of the best and most varied reading, viz.: 


8 Vols 
2 Vols 
3 Vols 
3 Vols 
7 Vols 
2 Vols 


Stories of Adventure, Pluck, Life at 
Sea, in the City, and in the Wilderness. 


Articles by men and women who haye 
made famous names for themselves. 


Editorials and Notes on Current Events, 
Science and Natural History. 


One-Minute Stories, Quaint Sketches, 
Anecdotes, 


Current Wit and Humor. 


Serials, the kind you wish never would 
end, each worth $1.50 in book form. 


For Boys—Athletic Sports, the Train- 
ing of Eye, Hand and Nerve. 


And not less than 5 other volumes of good reading, including the Girls’ 
Page, the Family Page, the Children’s Page, etc. 
for 1912 sent Free to any address with Sample Copies of the Paper, 


Full Prospectus 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


TMEKROLOGIOCAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of yoyo 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 


Graduate feilowships, both forel 
and resident. Open to college gradu SEM INARY 


ates of all denominations, 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


} 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEW JERSEY 


CONNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


| Chicago Theological Seminary 


| offers varied courses for college men; 


trains ministers for our immigrant peoples; 
gives rare contact with the city life; 
provides extension courses for pastors; 


| maintains close relationships with our 


churches of the Middle West. 
O. S. DAvis, President 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 28 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Philtips St. 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


MINISTERS WANTED 


To study our regular courses; to read through 

some of our reading courses; to write to us 

about some of their difficulties. We can help 

you. Send for Catalogue. 

The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 

Rev. S. G. Ayres, President 


NEW YORK 


Hahnemann Hospital 
NEW YORK CITY 
TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teach 1 
Sana eachers to colleges, public and private 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHOLARSHIP, #2." Siete ate 
s V 

Smith, Radcliffe or Boston Weuea > ‘a Beboinns oe 
offered in one of the best girls’ bo schools in New 
magiand, The Scholarship carries with it a 

= © college of the girl’s choice. Write for 


ddress College, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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The Hidings of God’s Power 


OD’S concealments are challenges to faith To show the end 

from the beginning were to rob us of essential elements of 

c education. God has surprises for us as we go forward. When 

he asks seeming ‘impossibilities, the difficulty lies in our defective 

vision, not in his will to help. The weak man in his struggle 

for Christ-like character, the neighbor seeking to serve, the pas- 

tor confronted with tasks of leadership that seem beyond his powers, all may 
take refuge in the hidings of God’s power. 

The forces that work quietly and out of sight are in God’s hands. ‘‘He that 
sitteth in the heavens will laugh,’ wrote the ancient singer, when nations rage 
and rulers take counsel together. He who is sent upon God’s errands shall find 
his way through deserts or the armies of his foes. If you are doing God’s 
work in the lowliest place, or bearing his message to the most unthankful and 
indifferent, you have a right to depend upon God’s hidden strength up to the 
measure of your needs. 

The Christian who believes himself alone and unregarded in any emergency, 
or unhelped in any appointed task, has for the moment given his soul to an en- 
feebling atheism. You believe in God in the congregation—why not in the market 
place? How many ministers who carry God’s word to a listening people really 
believe that, because it is God’s word, and not because they have spoken it, it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto he sent it? Not to believe that God is with 
his messengers is not to believe in God at all. 

If a man is bent on doing the will of God and doubts whether God is 
interested, he has denied the faith. Not in such a spirit did the heroes venture 
forth. Of this substance were no saints or martyrs made. In such a mood we 
need the sharp correction of the question, ‘Is God dead?” MHas he used all his 
treasures in the centuries past, leaving no remnant for this twentieth century? 

The world needs venturing and heroic faith. If we have few resources, are 
there no hidings of God’s power? Let any man who is not a trifler or a slave of 
circumstance invest his whole self in the work of God, and he will find God’s 
wealth supplying and sustaining him. Let him take his place under the yoke, and 
he will find Christ at his side. 

Every man’s business is God’s business. If not, what have we children of 
God to do with it? Christ has taught us that we are to seek enlargement in our 
work. If expansion is impossible without, at least we may deepen and enlarge 
within. We may transfigure drudgeries by the sense of God’s presence, trans- 
form motives by experience of love, put ourselves in the spirit of witness, even 
though we find no opportunity of speech. Once we have given ourselves to do the 
will of God we have a right to reckon on subsidies of strength and joy out of 
his hid treasures. 

“What of our failures, then?’ May they not be failures of our will, not 
tokens of God’s reluctance? The key to courage is to seek God’s kingdom first. 
Our success is in the venturing of faith, not the attainment of a particular desire. 
The Father of the Faithful owned no more of the Promised Land than a grave. 
The Lawgiver of Israel died upon the journey. The most influential life ended 
upon the cross. Let God judge of failure and success; it is for us to venture, 
confident in his reserves of power. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 9 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President in the Far West 

President Taft continues his Western trip, making speeches in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho and enters Washington. 
He advocates revision of public land laws to serve the purposes 
of conservation but meantime removing some present embarrass- 
ments for settlers. 


Stephenson Investigation 

A committee of the United States Senate begins investigation 
of the election of Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin. Testimony 
shows the expenditure of $107,793, $30,000 of which was for 
liquor and cigars in Stephenson’s campaign. 


Merger of the Baptists 


Final ceremony occurs at Boston in the merger o1 the Free 
Baptists, United States, with the Baptists. 


President Benton Inaugurated 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton is inaugurated as president of the 
University of Vermont. 


' Arab chiefs tender submission. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Italy Takes Tripoli 

Italy takes possession of the city of Tripoli and neighboring 
War against Turkey continues in 
the Mediterranean, the Italian fleet inflicting losses upon the 
Turkish fleet. Appeals by the Porte for intervention unheeded by 
European powers. 


Royalist Fighting in Portugal - 
Royalist forces in Portugal gain temporary victory followed 
by defeat at the hands of the army of the republic. 


Death Roll 

Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, who served in both the 
Civil and Spanish-American Wars. John Bascom, president of 
the University of Wisconsin from 1874 to 1887, Williams College 
professor before and after that period, and author of books on 
theology and sociology. William E. Curtis, traveler and news- 
paper correspondent. Dr. Joseph Bell, English surgeon and 
original of the character, ‘Sherlock Holmes.” 


Comment on Current Events . 


Put the Thing Worth While Through ‘i 


Now that the active season of church work has begun and 
the summer wanderers are back in their places, it may be well 
to ask whether there are no half-finished plans in any depart- 
ment which ought to be either mended or ended. Sometimes 
these incomplete undertakings are like a wagon that breaks 
down in a narrow way. It cannot be pushed forward and it 
prevents or discourages all other advances. The thing may 
be worth doing. If so, put it through, but do not commit the 
childishness of judging of unfinished work. It may not be 
worth the time and effort it demands, or not quite fitted to 
the conditions of your own church. In that case do not hesi- 
tate to get it out of the way. For these lingering aims that 
are neither alive nor dead are great discouragers. They seem 
like precedents of failure, when they are really nothing more 
than hesitations in the estimate of relative value. If neces- 
sary, shove the relics of things begun aside and choose some- 
thing less ambitious. But be sure to have some plan, how- 
ever modest, and put it to the test of absolute completion. 


» 
An Oriental Prophet in England 


London has been enjoying a visit from Abdul Baha, the 
prophet and head of the Bahai religion, which has a wide 
following in Persia and has attracted disciples in many Chris- 
tian lands. Abdul Baha is the third in the succession of the 
leaders of the movement, an old man with a fine Oriental 
beard of snowy white and a benevolent face. Bahaism is an 
ecclectic proclamation of God’s love and man’s opportunity of 
love and service to man. All the great prophets, it declares, 
were God’s messengers and the proof of the authority of each 
was the effect of his teaching in raising the standard of right 
living for the nation that followed him. In a statement which 
Abdul wrote for The Christian Commonwealth, after declaring 
that Moses and Jesus and Mahomet were God’s messengers, 
he goes on: “All teaching of the prophets is one; of one faith, 
of one divine light shining over all the world. Now all people 
should, under the banner of the oneness of humanity, turn 
away from prejudice, become friends and believers in all the 
prophets: as Christians believe in Moses so the Jews should 
believe in Jesus. As the Mohammedans believe in Christ and 
in Moses, likewise, the Jews and the Christians should believe 
in Mahomet. So all disputes would disappear, all would be 
united. Baha’u’llah came for this purpose. He has made one 
the three religions. He has uplifted the standard of the one- 
ness, of the honor of humanity in the center of the world. 
Now we must gather round it and try with heart and soul to 
bring about the union of mankind.” Abdul Baha contemplates 
a visit to America, where his extraordinary personality and 
charm will be sure to win him a welcome. His witness to the 
need of love and service as the solvents of religious bigotry 
and strife will have a part in the uniting of humanity when 
it comes. Just now his message sounds far more Christian 


than the ultimatum of Italy—a supposedly Christian nation— 
to the head of the Moslem world. If only Christendom were 
Christian, there would be no need of prophets from the Bast 
to teach us the love of God and the brotherhood of man. 


a 


Crime and Responsibility Therefore 


Some recent remarks of Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of 
Columbia University on the decline of morals and manners in 
America have been attracting a good deal of interest through- 
out the country, although they are not new. President Taft 
and Dr. Andrew D. White have both been telling of the in- 
crease of crime and the decrease of its punishment. Last 
summer Judge Holt of New York presented startling con- 
clusions to the same effect before the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation and last winter F. Hopkinson Smith told the New 
York people they had no manners whatever. The question 
of manners we will not touch now, although it is worth con- 
sidering, for manners are always the reflection of tempera- 
ment and disposition. But the problem of the increase of 
crime and the tendency of courts and juries to deal more and 
more leniently with it, is a serious matter. It is serious, also, 
that the worst criminal in the country can procure a long 
petition for his pardon. A murderer who did his act in cold- 
est blood has just been released in New York because of 
such petitions. There is too much truth in Professor Gid- 
dings remarks to pass them lightly by: “Before the nations 
of the world we have the reputation of a nation that lets 
murder go unpunished. In the North and well as in the 
South negroes are burned. On all sides we see a desperate 
indifference to conduct. It is this that should give us pause.” 


Bd 
The Remedy 


We agree with Professor Giddings that there is not much 
hope of reform from the courts until the conscience of the 
people speaks. Often the trouble in the South has been that 
the community have not wished the jury to indict the leaders 
in cold-blooded lynching even of the innocent. All over the 
nation judges and juries who dismiss criminals of most dan- 
gerous type because of their plea of “the higher law,” or “the 
law of nature” often find the community sympathizing with 
them in their action. After all, courts and juries as well as 
newspapers generally reflect the feeling of the people about 
them. Professor Giddings sees no hope until somehow the 
varied ethical ideals held by the different races that have 
come to the United States can be fused together. He does 
not tell us how this is to be done. It can be done partly by 
education. But as yet our schools have given us unsatisfac- 
tory ethical results. Tammany prefers high school graduates 
to those who have had only grammar school training. There 
is no use in dodging the question. Nothing will save this 
nation but religion. And it must be real religion, We are 
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too sentimental toward our criminals. We need more iron 


in our faith. We have lost a great deal of our horror for sin. 


We need emphasis upon righteousness of the kind the Bible 
calls holiness. There is not enough vigor in our religion, 
neither have we the prophetic scorn of wickedness. There 
will be no cessation of crime in this country until we get a 
re-enforced will to do right, an educated conscience sensitive 
toward good and evil and a justice which considers the wel- 
fare of the whole people. 


& 


The President’s Trip 


President Taft has spent another week in the states where 
many of those who are fighting the administration are of his 
own political household. Republican insurgency is rampant 
in the far West, and the President found plenty of evidence 
of that fact in Nebraska, Wyoming and Idaho last week. 
Large audiences turned out to see and hear him and, notwith- 
standing the insurgent sentiment known to exist, Governor 
Carey of Wyoming promised the President the support of his 
Republican state delegation next year and Utah seemed in 
line for him. Governor Aldrich of Nebraska has come out 
for La Follette. At Omaha, Lincoln and Salt Lake City the 
President’s speeches were chiefly in defense of the peace 
treaties. At Hastings, Neb., he said that he expected the 
tariff board would recommend lower duties on cotton and wool 
and that he would urge such reductions to Congress next 
winter. He defended the administration policy on conserva- 
tion and at. the public land convention in Denver stood for 
its consistent development, and in that city told the Republican 
state and county committees in considerable detail where the 
party stands in national politics so far as the administration 
is concerned. At Pocatello, Ida., he vigorously defended the 
Supreme Court and the administration in their course with 
reference to corporations. Other notable features of the trip 
during the week were the dangerous ride over flooded rails 
into Denver, the non-partisan banquet and reception in the 
President’s honor at Lincoln, in which William J. Bryan took 
part, the wild Western ‘“broncho bustling’ exhibition at Chey- 
enne and the “old folks reception” at Salt Lake City, at which 
a large number of the pioneers of Utah were present. 


ee 


The Administration and Restraint of Trade 

The President has made it clear in. these addresses that it 
is the will and purpose of the administration to enforce the 
Sherman law against all combinations in restraint of trade. 
And Attorney General Wickersham has spoken in the same 
sense. The air is full of rumors of attacks, civil and criminal, 
upon the larger corporations and indictments by federal grand 
juries multiply. The President went so far as to say that 
the only escape from socialistic collectivism for the country 
was in the breaking up of the trusts. We are quite at one 
with the President in his claim for the enforcement of the law; 
but we think the attempt to enforce it has been extraordi- 
narily clumsy and is inflicting serious injury upon American 
industry. If we had only our domestic trade to think of, the 
ease would be simpler. But the future of the United States 
as a flourishing nation is bound up with exports of manufac- 


tured goods, and export depends upon efficiency. No one now ' 


knows where to draw the line. We have sorrowfully lost all 
confidence in Mr. Wickersham’s tact, discretion and clarity of 
thought. Is there no way in which a test case can be made 
up which will make it clear to our men of business what they 
may and may not do? The Sherman law is an attempt to 
serve the interests of the people; it is not an idol to be wor- 
shiped. Mr. Wickersham seems to us to be thinking of par- 
ticular cases and the credit of winning lawsuits. Is it not 


~ high time that a broader and, if possible, more expeditious 


method of dealing with the whole troublesome situation were 
devised? 


* 


Judicial History in the Making 

The Supreme Court has just renewed its activity and will 
sit for eight months. Its docket is overcrowded and much 
legal history may be made. Among the cases which will come 
before it is that Minnesota rate case of which a majority of 
governors complained at the meeting of the House of Goy- 
ernors; and a committee of that house, headed by Governor 
Harmon of Ohio, may appear in association with the state’s 
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counsel in the pleadings. Another case that goes to the root 
of our political life is that of the Pacific States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which appeals against an Oregon 
tax law because it was enacted by virtue of the initiative 
amendment to the state constitution, which the company 
claims is a violation of the Republican form of government 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. It is difficult to 
imagine the court placing itself upon the ground of this con- 
tention. The immediate result would be an outcry against 
court usurpation and the secondary result an amendment to 
the Constitution making room for the initiative and referen- 
dum in state law. Another judicial case of high importance 
to the nation begins this week in the trial of the McNamara 
brothers for complicity in the blowing up of the building of 
the Los Angeles Times and the murder of the men and women 
at work in it. The members of labor unions seem to be nearly 
a unit in denying the possibility of the guilt of either of the 
accused and have raised large sums for their defense. The 
case is certain to arouse deep interest and appeal to passion— 
especially so on account of the strikes which are in progress 
in that territory at the moment. We advise our readers to 
maintain a deliberately judicial attitude until this case is 
ended. The able counsel employed in the defense may be 
trusted to see that the accused have a fair hearing and the 
court to hold the balance of justice true. 


wt 


Philadelphia’s Opportunity 

There is just one big issue at stake in the present munici- 
pal campaign in Philadelphia. It is that of government of, 
by and for the people. That issue has been made so plain 
that it is hard to see how the city can fail to be redeemed at 
last from the corrupt gang that has ruled and reveled in spoils 
so Jong. But if the reformers win it will be in a hard-fought 
battle. Forces were divided before the primary election, but 
they seem to be reunited and a fairly solid front appears on 
both sides. The bosses Penrose and McNichol have disciplined 
Vare, who sadly overestimated his power as a subordinate 
boss and ran in vain for the Republican mayorality nomina- 
tion. Now he returns to the fold and meekly supports Harle, 
the nominee. The divided forces of the reformers seem to 
be reunited and the erstwhile Gibboney men are working for 
Blankenburg. The general situation is simply this: Penrose 
and MeNichols read in the signs of the times a threatened 
revolution because the open corruption of Mayor Reyburn’s 
administration had reached the limit of endurance. So they 
are doing just what corrupt bosses have done before; they 
have named for the head of their ticket an able and honest 
business man, relying upon an organization that remains in- 
tact to be able to keep on exploiting the city in spite of an 
honest but hand-tied mayor, or, at least, to keep out the real 
reformers while biding their time. Rudolph Blankenburg is 
the independent nominee of the real reformers. He is an able 
and honest business man himself and he has long fought for 
reform in Philadelphia. He stands free from all political 
alliances and seeks clean, honest and efficient municipal gov- 
ernment. His cause gathers strength as the days go by, and 
we hope to see him elected mayor in November. 


5 ad 


Southern Woman’s Missionary Jubilee 

At Norfolk, Va., is starting this week the newest move- 
ment in the interests of foreign missions. Only a few South- 
ern cities were visited by the Jubilee band which carried this 
notable campaign from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, be- 
ginning just a year ago. The women’s societies in cities south 
of Washington were not then organized for such an under- 
taking, but all summer they have been imploring the Central 
Committee on the United Study of Missions to arrange for 
them a special Southern campaign. This opens at Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 11 and closes at Houston, Texas, Nov. 25. Among 
other cities to be visited are Charleston, Greensboro, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham, New Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Dallas and San Antonio. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, who was 
the executive head of last year’s big campaign, and is a 
charming and effective speaker, will be the leader of the new 
band. Another member of it who visited every city last winter 
is Miss Florence Miller, Field Secretary of the Woman’s Board 
connected with the Disciples of Christ. But Mrs. Montgomery, 
best known of all the missionary speakers, will not be able to 
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accompany them, as she has not wholly regained strength 
after a surgical operation. The speakers will include leading 
Southern womeh and several missionaries. Our Congrega- 
tional Board is to be represented by Mrs. Theodora Crosby 
Bliss, formerly of Micronesia, and Congregational rallies will 
be held in various places. We shall watch the fire of enthusi- 
asm spread southward as it swept eastward last year. The 
Southern women have the advantage of all the accumulated 
experience of other cities in arranging big mass meetings, 
parlor talks and popular missionary luncheons. 


* 


The Methodist Ecumenical Conference at Toronto 

From the uttermost parts of the earth they have assembled 
—five hundred delegates, representing thirty million Methodist 
adherents—to hold their fourth Ecumenical Conference in the 
city of Toronto. This conference meets only once in ten years. 
Three hundred are from the United States and Canada and 
two hundred from across the seas. They are little more than 
a Gideon’s band in number, but many possess the Gideon 
quality. They are all picked individuals, including for the 
first time a few women delegates. Forty bishops and three 
general superintendents are to be found in the conference, 
as well as fifty colored delegates. For greater convenience 
and efficiency Methodism has been divided into two sections. 
The Western section includes this continent and Japan, with 
all their mission stations in all parts of the world. The 
Eastern section includes Great Britain and Ireland, Austral- 
asia, France, South Africa and their missions. Dr. H. K. 
Carroll of New York is the secretary of the former, and 
Principal James Chapman of London, of the latter. These 
are the two chief executive officers of the conference. 


* 


The Purpose of the Ecumenical 

The Methodists of the world have evidently not covened 
primarily for the transaction of denominational business. 
Scarcely any provision for ordinary business can be discov- 
ered on the program. Nor is the object social. There are 
a number of such functions, but only enough to give neces- 
sary relief from the exacting sessions. Nor is the purpose 
legislative. There is not even a permanent presiding officer; 
a different one having been appointed by the committee for 
each session. The end in view is rather deliberative, edu- 
eative and inspirational. In reality the conference is con- 
cerned with business of the most serious kind, having to do 
with such matters as the cultivation of greater spiritual 
power and the more rapid evangelization of the world. 
Doubtless previous conferences have tended indirectly to 
hasten the unions of different branches of the church which 
have taken place in recent years. It may be expected that 
further steps in this direction will be promoted through the 
mutual acquaintanceship developed in the sessions. In ad- 
dition to this an advance step of special importance is fore- 
casted for this conference. Whether this will materialize 
will appear later. The program strikes one as singularly 


comprehensive, and one can readily concede the claim made © 


for it, that it is based on the principle of attempting to face 
all living issues. 
a 

The World’s Methodism 

It was fitting that one of the early days of the conference 
should be deyoted to the Methodist church in its world-wide 
relations. This brought the members face to face with an 
acknowledged crisis of a serious nature. Nearly all branches 
of the church reported gains in membership for the last 
decade, yet no attempt was made to conceal the fact that 
the situation was not wholly satisfactoty. Dr. H. K. Carroll’s 
report for the Western section indicated a gain of 15 per 
cent., but from 1891 to 1901 this gain was 28 per cent., and 
from 1881 to 1891, 83 per cent. Rey. Simpson Johnson also 
indicated a gain in England of about 13 per cent., but the 
last half of the decade showed an actual loss. Several 
explanations were ready to hand, such as the emigration from 
England and the different character of the immigrants com- 
ing to this country, but there was no disposition to conceal 
the fact of a grave problem confronting the church. On the 
other hand there was anything but a spirit of discouragement. 
Instead was evident a determination that the splendid 
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resources of the church should be used with a spirit of 
renewed consecration to the highest interests of the King- 
dom. Besides, the growth in some quarters was highly en- 
couraging; notably in Canada, Japan and Australia. 


Fa 


International Prohibition 

The friends of prohibition have much to give them courage 
in their fight against the liquor traffic in the facts presented 
at the recent International Prohibition Conference at The 
Hague. -A sweeping review of the movement in the thirty- 
nine countries in which the International Confederation is 
actively represented showed progress everywhere. The reports 
were said to beethe more favorable that have ever been given 
in the memory of those present. The goal of world-wide pro- 
hibition may be a long way off, but the earnest and consecrated 
efforts of a large body of men and women are extending the 
field and the power of the temperance forces. The conference _ 
adopted a memorial resolution addressed to all governments, 
appealing for prompt and effective measures for the suppres- 
sion of the manufacture, importation, exportation and sale of 
all intoxicants, and seeking an international convention to 
give effect to the movement. Holland is to be made a special 
battleground for prohibition. 


* 


The Italian Occupation of Tripoli 

With the occupation of the city of Tripoli the first stage 
of the Italian task of controlling the country is attained. 
The submission of the tribes in the immediate neighborhood 
of the city makes the task of the conquerors easy. They were 
overawed by the display of force in the bombardment to which 
the ancient guns of the forts were helpless to make adequate 
reply. This is not to say that the forces engaged in the occu- 
pation are at the end of their task. They can easily hold 
everything within reach of the fire from the fleet, and they 
can hold such fortified posts as they push forward. But 
Tripoli is a territory of immense extent, and there has never 
in recent times been any solidarity among the tribes. It may 
be that many of them will prefer the Italian to the Turk as 
lawgiver and taxmaster—though that will depend upon the 
laws and the taxes. We hope it will be so, for the exit of the 
Turk from Africa is not in itself to be regretted. But it may 
be that the task of the Italians will be like that which strained 
to the utmost the resources of France when it first took pos- 
session of Algeria. If the appeal of the Turkish authorities 
for a religious war has failed of its purpose, the very fatal- 
ism of the Moslem faith may help in the subjugation of the 
people. If no leader arises to weld the tribes together, they 
may submit or be conquered in detail. The future of Italy, 
as well as of Tripolitana depends upon the qualities of wis- 
dom, courage and good leadership which the new administra- 
tors and army leaders display. We must now wish for them 
the highest success, however we may question the justice of 
their method of aggression. For the return of Turkey to its 
unprogressive and decadent control in Africa>is impossible. 


ed 
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The Wider Responsibility 


That the European powers must share in whatever moral 
blame accompanies the “appropriation” of Tripoli has become 
steadily clearer in the news of the week. Germany poses as 
Turkey’s dearest friend and the Sultan is said to divide his 
time between the mosque and interviews with the German 
ambassador. Austria is posing, as quietly as the situation 
will permit, as Turkey’s heir presumptive in the Balkan penin-— 
sula. But it is plain that Italy had the full consent both of 
Germany and Austria for her raid, and paid the price in a 
self-denying ordinance by which she confined her sphere of 
action to the African territory and to the Turkish fleet. Her 
warships cruise along the Albanian coast—and Austria sharply 
and publicly reminds her of her bargain. Turkey appeals to 
the powers—and Germany gives out that she will act as 
mediator—but only when Italy’s occupation of Tripoli is an 
accomplished fact. No wonder Turkey is dazed by this com- 
bination of friends and foes. The international comedy is 
tragedy to her. She was not consulted when the fate of her 
possessions in Africa was settled in the chancelleries of the 
triple alliance. She will not be consulted when the hour is _ 
ripe to settle her fate at home, England alone has had the 
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_the people against France. 
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courage to propose that Italy’s original suggestion of a joint 


‘tenancy of Turkey and Italy in Tripoli shall be made the 


solution of the difficulty. 
we. 
The Italian Point of View 


Bishop Bonomelli of Cremona, whose letter of good will 


was one of the sensations of the Edinburgh. Missionary. Con- 


ference, has perhaps stated the Italian point of view better 
than any one else; and that point of view must certainly not 
be wholly neglected in reaching a final verdict. He says: 

“War is always a terrible scourge, but, as the sunrise of 
peace is still far off, in certain cases, like that of Tripoli, it 
is a hard necessity for the triumph of justice and civilization. 
It is not blind or arbitrary action or thirst for conquest which 
has induced Italy, already too patient and too often deceived, 
to have recourse to arms; but the necessity for our defense, 
the protection of our economic interests, and the vindication 
of our national dignity, too often overlooked by Turkey, while 
the Ottman Hmpire is crowded with Italian immigrants who 
bring their strength, their muscles and the influence of their 
capital into the commerce and industry of the country.” 

In effect that is an appeal to the older law of human na- 
ture which has never allowed a people in possession of a 
potentially fertile land the right to hold it except by putting 
it to use. Most colonies have been established under that 
law, including the colonies of Hngland in America. The Turks 
in Tripoli are in fact only a small band of conquerors and 
officials, the real question is whether the natives of the coun- 
try are injured by a change of masters. That Italian point 
of view is natural enough and leads as naturally to the 
vision of a great empire restored in North Africa under the 
banner of the Cross, like that which once helped to feed Rome 
and gave it intellectual and spiritual leaders and an emperor. 
But at present Tripoli is dry and desolate. Can Italian in- 
dustry restore its fertility, or is it gone forever? The fart 
that the application of this old law of the world to a mis- 
governed Turkish province has affronted the conscience of 
Christendom is a sign that we are far upon the road that 
leads to the ending of war. 


Why Was it Not the Churches 


There was recently a remarkable scene in the center of 
Berlin. Two hundred thousand social Democrats, mostly 
working men, assembled in the largest square of the city and 
protested not only against war, but against even the talk 
of war with which the German press was trying to influence 
Some of the most Christian 
speeches made in recent years were made by these socialists. 
The working. men of Germany did not want war with the 
working men of France because they were brothers. This 
demonstration had a marked effect upon Germany. It was 
prophetic of a new day. But’ where were the churches? 
Surely if ever there could have been a crime against Christ 
it would have been to have plunged Germany and France into 
war over Morocco. But the churches there, so far as we have 
heard, have said no word. A few ministers have spoken, but 
not the churches. Is the church in Germany ‘going to let the 
social democracy outrank it in Christian action? 

Every keen observer of Italy has noticed, in spite of the 
censorship of news by the government, that in various cities 
the socialists have assembled, and in defiance of the insane 
passion of so-called “patriotism” that has swept over Italy 
at the prospect of a fight, have protested against the war with 
Turkey as un-Christian and cowardly. There are no social: 
ists among the Turks. The protest was based simply on 
justice. But, so far as we have seen, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy has uttered not a word of condemnation for 
the war. 

Both in Germany and Great Britain there have been splen- 
did exceptions to the warlike spirit. Many leaders of the 
churches have spoken against it. A League of Churches of 
Great Britain and Germany to protest against war talk and 
to establish friendly relations between the countries has been 
organized and is active. In our.own country the churches are 
‘even less open to indictment. 7 une Federal. Council of the 
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Churches of Christ, and the national assemblies of almost all 
denominations have passed strong resolutions in favor of sub- 
stituting arbitration or trial before The Hague Court for war. 
Since President Taft announced his negotiation of an unlimited 
treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, bodies of ministers 
all over the nation have sent strong resolutions to the senate. 
In some places, as in New York, all denominations have united 
in a common demand that the senate pass the treaties. 

Yet there is enough apathy to give us pause. As Dean Ede 
of Worcester, England, recently said when the socialists at 
Brussels were urging that all working men in Germany and 
England refuse to take part in a war: ‘We are very jealous 
for the Church of Jesus Christ.” We are so jealous for the 
church that we do not want to see the leadership in great 
Christian movements pass into other hands. We are dis- 
turbed when socialism becomes a unit against war, calling it 
boldly what it is, a crime against Jesus Christ, and the 
church as a whole, as a unit, neither speaks nor acts. The 
World’s Peace Foundation of Boston has received copies of 
resolutions in favor of the treaties passed by Chambers of 
Commerce all over the country. It said nothing of the 
churches. 

The church of the Prince of Peace has now the one occa- 
sion since the fight against slavery to remove this reproach 
that the world is more Christian sometimes than it. The 
President has proposed an action which is the beginning of 
the end of war. He has obtained the consent of Great Brit- 
ain and of France to treaties of unlimited arbitration with 
the United States. They are the first treaties that do not 
except questions of vital honor. Not only do they remove 
peril of wars between the United States and her two sisters 
beyond the seas, but they make the immediate signing of like 
treaties with other nations inevitable. Already Japan and 
other nations have hinted that they are ready. Before ten 
years were passed, we venture to say, there would be ten 
treaties. Furthermore these nations which have joined hands 
with the United States may soon begin to clasp hands with 
each other. Already there are rumors that Great Britain and 
France are talking of such a treaty. There you have the 
beginning of a League of Peace, which may soon become a 
league of power. 

These treaties are also the first beginnings of disarmament. 
If the treaty between Great Britain and the United States is 
ratified, it will mean that neither nation will have to con- 
sider the other in its army or naval program. If Great Brit- 
ain should sign such treaties with Germany and France and 
Russia, the world might almost disarm tomorrow. Whoever 
helps to put these treaties through puts a first block into the 
new and beautiful city of God’s peace on earth. 

The treaties now require only the ratification of the senate. 
Its Foreign Relations Committee has reported upon them ad- 
versely. It proposes changes which would strip them of their 
one chief value—that which marks the one step forward. Even 
Senator Root’s proposed amendment, while probably not weak- 
ening the treaties, as it excepts only a question which would 
probably never come up for arbitration, is unfortunate in di- 
verting attention from the one great thing—‘all questions to 
be arbitrated which individuals would arbitrate.’ There 
should be no exceptions. The treaties should be passed as the 
President has framed them. 

Since the action of the Foreign Relations Committee the 
President has started to tour the nation in behalf of unquali- 
fied arbitration. The church never had a greater oppor- 
tunity to show the world that it, and not trades unions, not 
socialists, not chambers of commerce, leads in the inaugura- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Hvery minister ought to uphold 
the President’s hand with such prophetic sermons as those 
with which Henry Ward. Beecher sustained Lincoln in his 
great endeavor. Lincoln stopped man-selling forever. Taft 
is trying to stop man-killing forever. Let every church pass 
resolutions and send them to the Senators from its state, with 
one copy to the President. Above all, every Christian who 
reads these words would help more than he realizes if he 
wrote his senators at once the strongest letter he can write. 
We are at the parting of the ways. For centuries we have 
walked the pagan way of war. Now the President offers us 
the Christian way of law, good will and brotherhood! The 
senate will make that choice for us next December. The 
church should compel it to choose the Christian way. 
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Vale, seventy-five thousand Free Baptists ; 
welcome six million Baptists. Now ye 
scattered Presbyterian and Methodist tribes 
get together also. 


And now the wall-paper manufacturers 
are indicted for unlawful combination. The 
public does not want its wall-paper men to 
stick together; it wants its wall paper to 
stick to the wall. 


Italy’s collision with Turkey h.s receded 
with remarkable celerity from the first to 
the inside or back pages of the dailies. May 
that be the fate hereafter of all wars and 
rumors of wars! 


If anybody thinks that the new plan for 
the distribution of the American Tobacco 
Company’s business is more oppressive than 
the old he can put an end to its oppression, 
so far as he is concerned, by abstaining from 
tobacco altogether. 


The people are really interested in the 
primaries, as San Francisco and now Phila- 
delphia reveal. In Philadelphia at the pri- 
mary for the coming municipal election, 
quite five-sixths of the registered voters 
came to the polls. 


October is proving a banner month for 
the inauguration of college presidents. The 
University of Vermont, Wellesley and Bos- 
ton University are all taking unto them- 
selves new leaders, and the star of hope 
beams upon the nuptials. 


The Portuguese royalist invasion seems 
to have been something of a farce. You 
cannot make a revolution unless a large pro- 
portion of the people want to revolve. And 
the majority of the Portuguese seem fairly 
content just now with their republic. 


For the first time a wireless message has 
been received and returned across the Pa- 
cific, from California to Japan. The first 
words after the fact was established were 
greetings and congratulations. May no word 
of a different spirit ever cross that ocean 
from nation to nation. 


One of next week’s features will be an 
affectionate and discriminating tribute to 
John Bascom of Williamstown, one of the 
foremost educators and writers of this coun- 
try. Dr. Gladden was one of his earliest 
pupils and was summoned by telegraph from 
Columbus to attend the funeral. 


A pastor visiting Dr. Aked’s services in 
San Francisco criticizes him for leaning too 
far out of the pulpit. By way of gentle 
reprimand, the Christian Work reminds the 
critic “that the congregation leans out over 
the pew in front while be preaches.” ‘The 
total effect must be quite tmusual. 


The possibilities of heroic action in or- 
dinary people were illustrated in the Austin 
flood. Women stayed at their posts, moth- 
ers saved their children at cost of their 
own lives, men risked their lives to warn 
or rescue others. As one reads these stories 
he feels that it is a proud thing to be a 
man. 


Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin is al- 
leged to have spent $30,000 for beer and 
cigars on his way to the senatorial election. 
Of course he 4id not drink and smoke all 
this himself But we submit that this is 


expect as the campaign heats up. 
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Editorial In Brief 
not the currency in which membership in 


the “upper House” of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be reckoned. 


Another slight for Turkey! The Turkish 
administrators in Crete received orders from 
Constantinople to put out all the lighthouse 
lamps. The French, British, Russian and 
Italian consuls said No, and the lights kept 
on burning. But these four countries, it 
must be remembered, have long held them- 
selves responsible for the peace of Urete, 
in spite of the Turkish overlordship. 


To an old and esteemed friend, “Anxious 
Inquirer”: “No; these perfervid challenges 
and counter challenges, these high-sounding 
platform arraignments of the other party and 
the other fellow are not to be interpreted 
too seriously. They are what we must 
In pri- 
vate life the gentlemen who glower at one 
another in this public fashion are often 
very good friends. 


The women teachers of New York have 
won their fight for equal pay, and hence- 
forth it is forbidden to consider the question 
of sex in fixing salaries. Will the new law 
result in the employment of more men, so 
putting a limit to the threatened ‘“feminiza- 
tion” of our education? Will it bring about 
a general reduction of salaries? We are 
sure that teachers are likely to make as 
good a use of money as any other class of 
women, except housemothers. 


The women of Chicago are actually pay- 
ing an expert to give them lectures in the 
Y. W. C. A. parlors upon foreign missions. 
The price of a ticket for a course of six 
lectures based upon Dr. Speer’s “Light of 
the World,” is one dollar; the lecturer, 
Miss Fensham of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Training School for Women. This 
indicates that the cause is appealing to a 
circle outside the “faithful few” who gather 
from week to week in the various denomi- 
national rooms. 


Dr. Wiley believes in striking while ‘the 
iron of his approval by the President is hot. 
In a speech at the National Civic Federa- 
tion meeting in New York last week he 
pleaded for a national board of health, the 
head of which should be a cabinet officer. 
Secretary Wiley sounds well. But at least, 
if we are making a real attempt to conserve 
the health of the people, the man at the 
head, cabinet officer or Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, should have’ power enough to 
earry through his proper work. 


We ere far from saying that a strike is 
never justified, but there is seldom any 
money in it. ‘Therefore we can indorse 
without qualification the saying of the 
Houston Post: “There are three classes that 
do not make any money out of a strike. 
viz., the strikers, their employers and the 
public.” We fear also that the comment of 
the New York Tribune is too often justified, 
“Those who usually make the most money 
out of it are the saloonkeepers.” Were all 
strikers total abstainers their chance of 
success would be more than doubled. 


Assistant District Attorney Wise of New 
York asserts that there is a blacklist on 
which all the names of witnesses in cases 
of bank crimes in banks sre written, and 
that none of those who testified against 
Morse have been able to find employment. 
Such an accusation is a two-edged sword. 
If it can be established, not in a single 
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case but on a broad scale, it shows the 
need of a thorough overhauling of bank 
management in New York. If it can be dis- 
proved it shows that Mr. Wise has spoken 
with a rashness of judgment which must 
discredit him as a trustee of the public’s 
interests. 


Citizens of this country are accustomed 
to believe that many of the great discoy- 
eries which are to influence the world’s life 
in the future will be made in the United 
States. It seems true also that this section 
of America has not completed its contribu- 
tion to the history of the past. During the 
past summer an expedition from Chicago 
University, under Prof. S. W. Williston, has 
explored some fossil beds in New Mexico, in 
Rio Arriba County. The exploration dis- 
closed six or seven new sorts of reptiles and 
amphibians. A half ton of these fossils has 
been brought to Chicago and will be added 
to the already large collection acquired in 
the famous fossil fields of Northern Texas. 


“T never knew what it was to pray until 
I went into this political work,’ said an 
influential member of the Municipal Voters’ 
League of [llinois to his pastor recently in 
a moment of self-revelation rare in the life 
of one not given to much speaking concern- 
ing his religious experiences. The programs 
and parties for reforming Illinois politics 
have become so numerous that a new organi- 
zation on harmonization has just been 
launched. But when the Lorimer League 
goes before the public wearing as its livery 
the name of Lincoln it is time for the 
churches to revive the good old custom of 
a day of fasting and prayer. Doubtless, 
“This kind goeth not forth, but by prayer 
and fasting.” 


The first number of Yale Review in its 
new series appears appropriately in a blue 
cover and with a large proportion of its 
articles written by members of the facuity 
of the university. 'The opening paper is 
Professor Sumner’s timely study of the his- 
tory of war, showing “just what war has 
done and has not done for the welfare of 
mankind.” Its text is the claim of the mili- 
tant minds among us that we need occasional 
fighting; its effect on the mind of the reader 
may well be both to deepen his feeling that 
we are rightly outgrowing war and to con- 
vince him that the evolution of society would 
have been impossible without it. We com- 
mend it for clearing up the thoughts of our 
readers on this subject by giving them the 
right perspective. A wide field is tilled in 
this initial number and a high average of in- 
terest maintained. 


This concerning a recent Christian En- 
deavor meeting in a Western church where 
the society has had more downs than ups in 
late years: “The young people came in sur- 
prising number, so that more chairs had to 
be found. Then most everybody seemed 
ready ‘to talk, frequently two at a time.” 
Two reasons can be given for a thrill of new 
life in this Endeavor meeting. First, the 
time was changed from an hour before even- 
ing service to the half hour immediately fol- 
lowing. This aftermeeting, moreover, be- 
came the recipient of the momentum of the 
previous service by making its topie the 
same as that of the evening sermon. ‘The 
fact that the pastor knew that the people to 
whom he preached would talk back, doubt- 
less, put new life also into the evening ser- 
mon. The article, Revival of Christian BEn- 
deavor, by Frederica Beard, on another page, 
tells the story of how another society came 
into its own. : : 
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Misleading Comparisons 


It is an ancient proverb that ‘“compari- 
sons are odious.” They are often worse 
than that—they are mischievous. Many 
of them ought to be caught and exiled for 
life. Charles Lamb, in one of his early 
letters to Coleridge, wrote, ‘‘You seem to 
me to have been straining your comparing 
faculties to bring together things infinitely 
distant and unlike.’ Coleridge is not the 
only man guilty of this sort of intellectual 
blunder. One often meets it in those who 
discuss the question of ministerial salaries. 

Why should any one, for instance, com- 
pare the salary of a Catholic priest with 
that of a Protestant clergyman? The two 
men do not belong to the same class. The 
Catholic priest has neither wife to support 
nor children to educate. His maintenance 
in sickness and old age is assured. Rome 
takes care of her servants all the way to 
the grave. The Protestant minister has 
wife and children to provide for. He must 
make his own provision for possible seasons 
of invalidism and the superannuated years. 

Why should the salary of a village min- 
ister be compared with that of his fellow- 
worker in the city? The size of a man’s 
salary cannot be determined by counting 
the dollars he receives. One must also 
count the dollars he is obliged to-pay out. 
Because one man receives $1,000 and an- 
other man $2,000, it does not follow that 
the second gets double the salary of the 
first. If the first man must expend $950, and 
the second, $1,950, their salaries are equal. 

The difference between a salary of $5,000 
and one of $2,000 is not $8,000. To as- 


The purpose of every work of art is to 
reveal something more of “things as they 


' are” to him who only faintly apprehends or 


dimly sees his world. This may not be a 
conscious motive in the mind of the artist; 
but it is an inevitable result of his work 
when it is truly conceived and well done. 
The painter or the poet discerns more per- 
fectly the inner meaning of his subject, and 
the man who sees the picture or reads the 
poem returns to its subject with the con- 
sciousness of deepened vision upon him. 
Through the work of the artist something 
has been revealed to him that he never saw 
before. — 

Let me make the matter concrete by a per. 
sonal illustration. Not long ago I spent an 
hour in a room filled with pictures by a 
master of the modern impressionist school of 
painters. There were purples and yellows 
and greens in water surfaces touched by 
sunset lights or catching the reflection of 
-buildings on a harbor front that seemed to 
me utterly unnatural, monstrously impossi- 
ble. Not long afterward, however, I began 
to look at lake surfaces at twilight. Night 
after night with my boat I went out on my 
quest. The blues and the purples and the 
yellows are all there; I have seen them in 


-guch a riot of splendor on the surface of a 


mountain lake as I never caught them on 
the canvas of Claude Monet. The artist has 
revealed a new world to me. 

Not long go I was talking of this experi- 
ence and found that it had been expressed 
better than I have been able to do it by Mr. 
Frederick O. Sylvester of St. Louis. Per- 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


certain the difference one must know the 
necessary living expenses of both men. 
More than one minister has found himself 
poorer on a big salary than he was on a 
small one. There are city ministers who 
pay for house rent alone more than double 
the average ministerial salary in the United 
States. The inequality in the salaries 
paid to ministers is not nearly so great as 
it looks on paper. With few exceptions 
the highest salaried ministers are paid no 
more than the scale of living demands. 

Why should one compare a minister’s 
salary with that of a bookkeeper or me- 
chanic? We are told that ministers have 
no cause of complaint if they are paid as 
much as the average wage-earner. But the 
positions of the two men are totally un- 
like. The mechanic can live where he 
pleases and dress as he likes; the preacher 
can do neither. ‘The office of a clergyman 
carries with it expenses from which the 
mechanic is exempt. ‘The demands on him 
for assistance are incessant and many of 
them inescapable. His hospitality must be 
more abundant than that of the average 
man in the pew. As a public teacher he 
must feed his mind constantly by books, 
and occasionally by travel. Cutting the sal- 
ary of the preacher impoverishes the life 
of the town. 

Why should we compare a preacher of 
our day with Paul? From time to time 
some belated brother insists that the man 
of Tarsus is a model for all preachers to 
the end of time, the apostle’s chief claim 
for distinction being that he preached with- 


Interpreting Life 
The Purpose of the Sermon 
By Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D. D. 


President of Chicago Theological Seminary 


haps the verses never have been published ; 
but their author would surely permit them to 
be printed here. 


“<“There’s a pool in the ancient forest,’ 
The painter-poet said, 

‘That is violet-blue and emerald 
From the face of the sky o’erhead.’ 


“So, far in the ancient forest, 

To the heart of the wood went I, 
But found no pool of emerald, 

No violet-blue for sky. 


“‘There’s a pool in the ancient forest,’ 
Said the painter-poet still, 

‘That is violet-blue and emerald, 
Near the breast of a rose-green hill.’ 


“And the heart of the ancient forest 
The painter-poet drew, 

And painted a pool of emerald 
That thrilled me through and through. 


“Then back to the ancient forest 

I went with a strange, wild thrill, 
And I found the pool of emerald, 

Near the breast of the rose-green hill.” 


Now every sermon is a work of art. That 
the preacher shall set out with the conscious 
purpose to make it such is to defeat the great 
aim of preaching. He produces the artistic 
thing not as an end in itself, but in order to 
express his truth. And one of the results of 
the true sermon is that it reveals life as it 
is to the hearer. The preacher discovers and 
portrays the inner beauty and the hidden 


out pay. This devotee of Paul means well, 
but he is ignorant both of the Scriptures 
and the will of God. If he knew history 
he would know that his scheme was tried 
for hundreds of years and failed, and that 
it has been tried sporadically again and 
‘again and has always come to nothing. If 
he were acquainted with the Scriptures he 
would know that it was one of the cardinal 
contentions of Paul that ministers should 
be paid for their work. To the Corinthi- 
ans he laid it down in his most sledge 
hammer fashion that it is the will of God 
that even an ox shall get his living out of 
the field he works in, and that “Even so 
did the Lord ordain that they which pro- 
claim the gospel should live by the gospel.’ 
As for himself, Paul waived his rights 
because he was a Jew preaching to Gentile 
strangers, who were convinced that a Jew 
would never do anything except for money, 
and in order to break down this prejudice 
he gave up his rights and consented to live 
partly on the earnings from his trade and 
partly on the charity of his friends. His 
position was unique and his practice conse- 
quently exceptional. When like conditions 
prevail Paul’s policy is still a good one. 
Old errors die hard. In the heart of an 
occasional minister there lurks even yet the 
feeling that he would be more Christian if 
he worked for nothing, and not a few lay- 
men still imagine that a minister’s salary 
is charity—a dole to the poor—an optional 
expression of the church’s good will, and 
not a financial obligation to be discharged 
with punctuality and in the fear of God. 


fault of the world; the hearer goes back, 
perhaps after stout denial, to find that the 
world is, after all, that which the preacher 
told him. 

Here is the test of the preacher’s insight 
and power of expression. He must discern 
the soul of beauty in common things. He 
may not understand interest rates and freight 
tariffs so well as the members of his con- 
gregation; but life in its essential meaning 
he must understand and interpret. The 
preacher is not to tell the factory superin- 
tendent how to run the mill; he is to show 
his brother the priceless human values of 
the business that engages him. The preacher 
cannot do this unless he can interpret the 
vision. This is the detail of his craftsman- 
ship that can be learned; but no man can 
tell another how to see. 

This power of the sermon to interpret the 
meaning of life is very important in an age 
when men are quick to deny the claim of 
dogmatism and the note of authority. Men 
and women come to church confused as to 
the meaning of life and having lost what 
Phillips called “that cordial, fresh and kindly 
interest in things which makes the joy of 
living.” The clear sermon on a great and 
noble gospel sends them back to life with 
the consciousness that it is not dull and 
unworthy. They look: where the artist- 
preacher has told them that beauty lies; 
they seek it again in the place where they 
believed no splendor shone; and, behold! the 
grace and the sweetness are there, there’s 
“the pool of emerald, near the breast of the 
rose-green hill.” ‘ 
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A Home and a Chance for Boys 
The Youthful Citizens of Industry in New York 


Timothy’s quest for a home without a 
capital H is fortunately a more possible 
achievement for our modern Timothys than 
when Kate Douglas Wiggin first charmed us 
with her story. A real home is seen to be 
God’s way of bringing up a boy in the way 
he should go. ‘There are few institutions 
which, in this respect, can surpass the New 
York State Agricultural and Industrial 
School for Boys, at Industry, on the Erie 
Railroad, a few miles out of Rochester. 

The traveler, riding through the little vil- 
lage that extends for three miles along the 
road, would hardly imagine that there was 
anything institutional about that collection 
of comfortable-looking houses. The idea 
might be suggested by a glimpse of boys clad 
in neat khaki uniforms, but then, the boys 


might be playing ball in a way that would, 


never convey the suggestion of involuntary 
restraint. 

It is certain that the visitor to Industry 
who shakes hands with Superintendent 
Briggs and catches the merry twinkle of his 
eye and the radiance of his contagious smile 
will forever banish any thought he may have 
had of durance vile. He will feel sure that 
there is discipline here, but with a warm 
heart behind it. One can just see him as he 
answers the query of the little eight-year-old, 
sent up for burglary. ‘Will there be any 
little boys there for me to play with?” Bless 
your boyish heart, hungry for companionship 
and a fair chance! There will be other lit- 
tle boys. Twelve out of the 378 committed 
last year were under twelve years of age. 

After all, when one considers the homes 
from which the most of them come, and the 
city streets that were their only playground, 
one is tempted to thank the dispensation that 
sent them here early, to live with other boys 
under the care of a friendly supervisor and 
a motherly matron, to look out from their 
dooryard over rolling meadows and distant 
hills, touched at evening with all the glories 
of summer sunsets; each to have a garden of 
his own if he wishes, and pets galore. 

Lest all this should mislead the reader 
into thinking of Industry as some private 
school or home for favored youth, let us re- 
mind him that this is New York state’s re- 
form school, to, which boys up to the age of 
sixteen may be sent by the courts for vari- 
ous offenses, ranging all the way from mali- 
cious mischief and general ungovernableness 
to burglary and arson. “Ungovernable” and 
“Petit Larceny” are the items accounting for 
the presence of nearly two-thirds of the boys. 
There are over 700 now at Industry, divided 
into thirty-one colonies of not more than 


twenty-five boys each. Of the 373 com- 
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mitted in 1910, 8321 were American born and 
176 of American parentage as well. Every 
colony has its own separate house, no two 
nearer together than 400 feet, and many of 
~ them much farther apart. A cardinal prin- 
ciple of Industry is the separate, individual 
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life of each colony. There is none of that in- 
discriminate massing in large numbers so 
destructive of individual influence. 


THE COLONIES 


Each colony has its supervisor and his 
wife, who acts as matron, or house-mother. 
Real mothers they are, too. One of them, 
finding that her boys were intensely inter- 
ested in baseball, spent her entire vacation 
in the city, attending all the professional 
games, that she might be able to enter more 
heartily into the interests of “her boys.” 

For every two colonies is a teacher, com- 
petent to carry the boys through the gram- 
mar school studies. The program of the day 
is arranged as nearly as possible like that 
of any well-disciplined home, in which each 
has his share of daily work. The boys care 
for their own beds, help in the cooking, 
cleaning and other chores, and have their 
hours for study and for play. Each colony 
also has its part in the community life. The 
nineteen farm colonies raise the produce for 
the school. In the center of the village 
stand the machine shop, laundry,’ cold stor- 
age plant and shops for the carpenters, 
painters, masons, tailors and other industrial 
workers. Hach boy, upon arrival at Indus- 


try, is assigned to a group and given a fair 
start. Only in case of misbehavior or at- 
tempted escape is he assigned to the disci- 
plinary colony, where he will be kept under 
guard and given the harder and less agree- 
able tasks to perform. 

Those who, on the other hand, prove them- 
selves good citizens, loyal to the rules and 
principles of the colony, are put upon the 
Honor List, which brings with it such spe- 
cial privileges as visits from home. A ban- 
ner is awarded to any colony having a record 
of one year without an attempted escape, and 
Wyoming is just now proudly displaying a 
white and gold banner which tells of three 
such years in succession. 


A GARDEN FOR EACH BOY 


Every boy, except in the disciplinary col- 
ony, is given a plot of ground\containing one 
square rod, and seed which he may use as he 
will. He may raise fruit, flowers or vege- 
tables, or he may play ball in his leisure 
time if he prefers. But the general example 
and the pride of the colony in the reputation 
of their house is conducive to industry. 

Gardening is a novel experience to many 
of the city lads. One youngster, when told 
by the matron that it would soon be time 
to plant the gardens, asked: “What do you 
do, Mrs. McPhee? Do you plant an egg?” 
But he learned ‘better and showed the judges 
one of the best gardens in the lot. 

In the latter part of June, Garden Day is 
celebrated, and judges are invited out from 
the city, together with officials. and distin- 
guished guests, to inspect the gardens. As 
the judges approach the house a cry goes up: 
“Hey! Mids, here dey comes!” and there is 
a rush for the gardens. Hach boy stands by 
his plot while the inspection is going on. 
Very proud of their work are these young 
farmers, and highly delighted when admiring 
looks and approving nods betray the satis- 
faction of the judges with some exceptionally 
good bit of gardening. One lad could not ap- 
pear this year, being laid up in the hospital, 
but his parting request of the matron was, 
“Will you stand by my garden when the 
judges come?” 

Each boy’s garden is judged for originality 
of execution, cultivation and growth and ar- 
tistic merit. Then the gardens of the col- 
ony as a whole are judged and marked. The 
Senecas were the proud victors in this year’s 
contest, their artistic gardening, excellent 
cultivation and luxuriant growth winning a 
unanimous verdict. Ganono Colony was a 
close second and the Wyomings were third. 

One hardly knew which to admire more, 


PET COLLIE WITH TEN PUPPIES HELD BY TEN YOUNGSTERS 


HARD AT WORK IN THE GARDEN 
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the neat gardens and evidence of patient 
work or the neat appearance and respectful 
demeanor of many of their owners. Lessons 
in self-control, usefulness and courtesy are 
growing and bearing fruit here, along with 
the peas and beans and’ melons. 

The judges were there to inspect gardens, 
but any who showed interest in the live- 
stock or pets found ready response. Wager 
hands threw open the barn doors and proudly 
displayed fine three-year-old colts or Hol- 
stein steers. “Say, Mister! don’t you want 
to see the five little pigs we brought up on 
a bottle?” Surely we did—and we wanted 
to take the picture of the collie and her ten 
wee puppies, as ten delighted: youngsters 
cuddled them in their arms. 

How these pets sometimes bring out the 
best in a lad! At one of the cottages we 
saw a dog who had saved the life of a boy 


' when he was attacked by an angry bull. A 


little later that dog was badly hurt by the 
trolley, so that his life was despaired of. 
But one of his loyal friends, heedless of smil- 
ing onlookers, dropped to his knees to pray 
for his four-footed friend. Don’t try to tell 
him that anything else saved the dog’s life 


HOLSTEIN STEERS CONNECTED WITH FARM COLONY 


Personalia 


The sudden death in Philadelphia of Wil- 
liam Hleroy Curtis removes one of the few 
remaining newspaper correspondents who 
know American and world polities as an 
open book and who are veritable walking 
encyclopedias of men and affairs. He was 
a native of Ohio and the son of a Presbyte- 
rian minister. He served as a member of 
the commercial commission sent to South 
America by President Arthur, and he wrote 
some books, including the novels, “Children 
of the Sun,” “Tibbalses Folks” and “A Sum- 
mer Scamper.” But his lifework was jour- 
nalism, and for years he was Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, later of the Chicago Daily ‘News and 
in his last years he wrote as he traveled in 
this country and abroad for the Chicago 
Record-Herald and the Washington Star. 


__ Twenty-one addresses in the course of 
about the same number of days constitute a 
fairly stiff proposition for a man'of Wash- 
ington Gladden’s years. But he is in the 


midst of such a series of appointments, and 
the vigor with which he is delivering these 


sermons and addresses is good proof that the 
recent stories concerning his retirement from 
the active ministry are pure newspaper fab- 
rications. During this month he is preach- 
ing every Sunday at Central Church, Boston, 


- and his week days are occupied with engage- 
- ments in different parts of New Wngland. 


_ They include an address before the Rhode 
Island Congregational Club, five addresses in 
_ Manchester, N. H., where his theme is to be, 


: 4 A Gasinalen for Friendship. He will discuss 


himself written. 


for he won’t believe you, and his faith will 
not hurt him any either. 

Another great event in the life at Industry 
is the annual fair in the fall, when livestock 
and farm products are exhibited and judged 
and the final results of the season’s work 
put to the test. A fine thing about such 
occasions is the spirit of interest that per- 
vades the school. Hvery one throws himself 
into it with enthusiasm. Teachers, officers, 
matrons and boys vie with each other. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Supt. Franklin H. Briggs is not only 
genial and of attractive personality, but he 
is a man of vision and has succeeded in 
imparting to his co-workers enough of that 
vision to make them a wonderfully loyal and 
enthusiastic staff. It was the vision of this 
man that took the school from its former 
location behind high stone walls in the city 
of Roehester, out into the open where the 
colony plan could be carried out. The re- 
sults have fully justified the move. The 
whole atmosphere has changed and individ- 
ual boys who were unruly in the old school 
showed marked improvement on the farm. 
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In Mr. Dayid Bruce Industry has an as- 
sistant superintendent of great ability, thor- - 
oughly loyal to his superior officer, although 
capable of a high order of personal initiative. 

The redemption of the boy is the common 
aim of all. No father could more thought- 
fully plan for his own son than does Super- 
intendent Briggs for each new comer, to see 
that he gets into just the right colony and 
the right kind of work. Once there, the lad 
finds himself in an atmosphere of genuine 
inspiration, Instead of being surrounded by 
open restraint and barriers against antici- 
pated evil, he finds people who evidently ex- 
pect him to behave and make a man of him- 
self, and who stand ready to give him every 
encouragement in the process. And naturally 
enough, in such an environment, he very 
often makes good. 

A visitor on Garden Day, noticing the ap- 
pearance of the boys who served the lunch- 
eon, exclaimed with a note of surprise, 
“Why! what fine looking faces some of these 
fellows have!” 

“Surely,” ’ replied the Superintendent, 
quietly. “They are just boys, and they are 
having their chance now.” 


DEE 


THE PIGS BROUGHT UP ON A BOTTLE 


the theme both in its bearing upon the home 
and society, and from the point of view of 
personal relationship to the divine friend. 
The churches in Providence are also to have 
the privilege of hearing the same course of 
addresses, which represent one of the best 
types of modern evangelism. 


Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley was 
born in Maryland and made his choice be- 
tween the Nation and the Southern Confed- 
eracy as a midshipman, returning from a 
practice cruise at sea after the attack on 
Sumter. He served on the blockading fleet 
and the Mississippi, gaining high praise for 
skill and personal courage. He was first over 
the Korean batteries in the attack on the 
Salee River forts in 1871, where his compan- 
ion in the attack was killed. He commanded 
the rescue expedition which brought back the 
remnants of the Greely Arctic expedition in 
1884. He was in command of the Baltimore 
at Valparaiso, Chili, in 1901 when several 
United States sailors were stoned by a mob 
and settled the trouble with courage and 
discretion. In the Spanish War he com- 
manded the flying squadron, afterwards 
under the orders of Captain, afterwards Ad- 
miral Sampson, and made a search for the 
Spanish fleet. At the battle of Santiago he 


was in command of the Brooklyn and did 


his part in the destruction of Admirxal Cer- 
vera’s ships. The full story of his life he has 
A fayorite with the public, 
he was always a heroic figure, and his name 
everywhere aroused enthusiasm. He had 
more than thirty years of active and varied 
service, often recognized by awards of honor, 
and ten years of retirement before his death. 


Social Christianity as Seen 
by a Prizefighter 


The Johnson-Wells fight will not take 
place, at least, not in London... . It is all 
the preachers’ fault. These reverend chaps 
are getting much too busy in many ways. 
They are butting in all over the place, and 
are going to cause a revolution before they 
learn any sense. They’ll cause parent to 
rise against child, brother against brother 
and sister against sister. 

Already they have put the first rank 
fighters out of business. We shall never see 
another great fight like those of the old days, 
or like that at Reno, with big stakes, tre- 
mendous attendance and world-wide interest. 
This is supposed to be a free country, and 
it would be but for the preachers. They 
look sharply after everybody’s morals except 
their own. Prize fights hurt nobody. On the 
contrary, they do good. They teach people 
how to protect themselves, develop muscle, 
energy and healthy instincts and make 
against gluttony and too much drinking. 

I wish one of the bishops would come out 
here into Hpping forest and run with me a 
few miles. I’d show him whose manner of 
life produces the best wind and fiber, his or 
mine. I am a sober man.... 

I am going back to Paris Saturday. I 
think Paris is about the warmest town on. 
earth. .. . No, I have lost none of my love 
for Chicago. It is a great town, and destined 
to be much greater, but even Chicago offers. 
no hope of a revival of great fighting. 
Great fighting is dead from an overdose of 
sanctimoniousness.—Jack Johuson. 
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A Little Study of the Basal Things in Christian Character 


By Rev. George Hodges, D. D. 


This article by the dean of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., is the first of a short series discussing in a 
frank and familiar way the familiar but never outworn subject of personal, everyday goodness as it ennobles the individual life and 
makes its way quietly but effectively into the lives of others. Dr. Hodges is one of the best known Episcopai clergymen of the 


country. 


He has been dean of the Cambridge school since 1894, 


Before that he was rector of Calvary Church in Pittsburgh. He is 


a prolific writer, as his contributions to various periodicals, ranging from the Ladies’ Home Journal to the more substantial reviews, 


testify. 
warmly sympathetic witb social pregress. 


movements looking toward public betterment. 


His latest volume is just from the presses, entitled, ‘‘The Training of Children in Religion.’’ 


Dr. Hodges has always been 


He is president of the South End House Council in Boston, and is active in many other 


He is a man of broad sympathies and genial personal qualities. 


The other articles 


in this series will be entitled: The Value of Plain Goodness, The Background of Goodness, The Need of Goodness Plus, and The 


Application of Character. 


I. The Possession of 
Influence 


Our common business as good citizens is 
to set forward the Kingdom of heaven. 

The Kingdom of heaven is the name of an 
ideal so large and wide as to include all our 
interests and abilities. It is what we all 
want, and our wants are many and various. 
It is the State of Things As We Think They 
Ought to Be; and the personal preference 
which is thus involved takes us all in and 
makes the Kingdom of Heaven the ideal 
future as we individually imagine it. 

The best definition of the Kingdom of 
Heayén is expressed in terms of obedience. 
The whole history of Christendom might 
have been different, for the better, had the 
word which is translated “Kingdom” been 
given a meaning which carried with it less 
of organization and more of loyalty. The 
phrase is properly defined in the Lord’s 
Prayer, where the petition, “Thy Kingdom 
come,” is immediately paralleled and ex- 
plained by the petition, “Thy will be done.” 
This Kingdom is not remote in space; the 
symbol of it is the Holy City which St. 
John saw coming down to rest upon foun- 
dations builded in the earth. Neither is it 
distant in time; in the midst of all the per- 
plexing apocalyptic sayings which are asso- 
ciated with it in the Gospels, are plain and 
convincing assertions that the Kingdom 1s 
already amongst us and within us, and that 
it is continually coming with power. 


IN TERMS OF CO-OPERATION 


The process whereby the Kingdom of 
heaven is set forward is defined in terms of 
co-operation; we are fellow-laborers with 
God. He and we together are charged with 
this mighty business of making the world 
better. All our petty endeavors are taken 
up into his infinite achievement, and are 
glorified by that combination. The work of 
the man who lays the stone, or who digs 
the ditch is ennobled by its association with 
the man who plans the building and the 
man who pays for it. Into the making of 
the church and the library enter all the 
humble workmen who hew the wood and 
carry the water, along with architects and 
donors, and with those who pray in the 
church or read the library books. Thus our 
very modest service is sanctified by the fact 
of the divine partnership. It is exalted also 
by the fact that it is necessary. These 
tasks of the unskilled and unknown have 
got to be done. We can get along without 
carving, but not without mortar. Even in 
our exceedingly h«mble station, the small 
things which we ure able *o do are indis- 
pensable to God. The teacher vf the most 
hopeless class in the Sunday schoci, ‘he 
friendly visitor to whose charge the Charity 
Organization Society has committed the 
most forlorn family, the mother whose large 
aspirations of influence have been narrowed 
to the nursery, these are taking their im- 
portant share with presidents of colleges, 
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and editors of newspapers, and statesmen 
and reformers, in the betterment of society. 
Their work is done in co-operation with 
God. 

The method by which we co-operate with 
God may be defined in terms of influence. 
The example of Jesus Christ brirgs befcre 
us a ministry of influence. The process 
which he adopted for setting forward the 
Kingdom of God was to make friends and 
send them out, in their turn, to make friends. 
These men were first disciples and then 
apostles. “He findeth Philip,’ the record 
says; and then “Philip findeth Nathaniel.” 
These two sentences contain the secret of 
the extension of Christianity. That is how 
the ideal comes into nearer and nearer real- 
ization. One brings another. One finds 
Jesus, or is found by him; new light or 
courage, a new vision of the possibilities of 
life, dawns upon his soul; and he holds out 
hands of sympathy and invitation to his 
brother, crying, “Come and see.” The para- 
ble of the leaven defines the Kingdom in 
terms of influence. It is interesting to 
see how fraternal and domestic are the 
beginnings of the gospel, where very plain 
men who have no gift of expression or of 
argument persuade their brothers and their 
neighbors. Fully half of the twelve apos- 
tles seem to have been pretty well ac- 
quainted before they were brought together 
in the company of the Master. The Christian 
mission was extraordinarily simple, unoffi- 
cial, unconventional. The tone of voice was 
unconstrained. The whole situation an- 
swered to the fact which is sometimes for- 
gotten in considering the parable of the 
leaven, that when the Jeaven has done its 
best work in the bread it cannot be tasted. 


ALL INFLUENTIAL 


When we realize that the element of influ- 
ence in the setting forward of the Kingdom 
of heaven at its best is so easy and natural, 
we perceive that we all possess it. We are 
all influential. For good or ill, and whether 
we choose or not we are all the time affect- 
ing our friends. We are making the world 
different. This social condition is sometimes 
hidden from us by the fact of failure. We 


try hard to set along the betterment of 
things, and we seem to accomplish nothing. 
Then we may encourage our souls by a 
consideration of eminent instances of influ- 
ential failure. 

The prophet BHlijah made possible the 
social and spiritual activity of all the 
prophets. He began that splendid protest 
against social selfishness and religious for- 
malism which has never since ceased. Every 
man who organizes a Good Government 
Club, does so in the spirit of Elijah. It is 
true that our Lord refused a precedent set 
by Elijah, saying to the apostles who pro- 
posed it, “Y@ know not what spirit ye are 
of.” But the reference was only to Dlijah’s 
indiscriminate use of thunder and lightning. 
The Lord himself was likened to Blijah. 
But Elijah had times of very deep depres- 
sion, in which it was borne in upon his 
soul that he was of no good whatever. “I 
only,” he cried, “am left, and they seek my 
life to take it away.” He did not know how 
influential he was. There were seven thou- 
sand men in his neighborhood who were 
better men because of him, but he had never 
so much as heard of them. 

And St. Paul failed; so any fair observer 
would have said. In Damascus, ‘n Jerusa- 
lem, and in twenty other places the people 
whom he was trying to convert went about 
to kill him. He preached in Athens, and 
left hardly a trace of his presence. At Cor- 
inth, the men whom he had made Christians 
insulted him, derided his personal appear- 
ance and his manner of preaching, and sug- 
gested that he was misappropriating the 
church collections. The conservative party 
pursued him with misrepresentation, and at 
last got him into their power. His work was 
stopped; from prison he was sent to Rome, 
at Rome he was beheaded. That mighty 
influential life, which affects us to this day, 
every hour we live, seemed a life of failure. 


SUCCESS IN FAILURE 


The supreme life ended upon the cross. 


St. Paul failed in Athens, the university 
town; but Christ had failed already in 
Jerusalem, ‘the cathedral city. The Master 
of the Spirit made no impression on the 
men who were chiefly occupied with the in- 
terests of religion. They heard him with 
indifference and hostility. He preached day 
after day to congregations who criticised 
what he said, and disliked him for saying 
it. He was not orthodox enough for them: 
He was not religious enough for hm. They 
went out while he talked; they turned back 
and followed him no more. The cross stood 
at the lowest point of a long road that was 
down hill all the way, a steady descent from 
unpopularity to unpopularity. 


These facts are full of courage for dis- - 


heartened people. They mean that failure 
and suecess may be two sides of the same 
situation, and that God may be using 
when we seem to be of no use, for 
great purposes. 
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After Abel Springer, minister of Carmel, 
had walked three miles up and up the Miller 
road, he reached the highest point in the 
township. He had not looked back once 
during the hot, dusty walk, for he wanted to 
surprise himself, knowing well that when he 
did reach the top of the hill the view would 
recompense him. It was his first trip to that 
portion of his parish, the back-road district. 
He turned and instantly the kingdoms of the 
world, the kingdoms of hill, mountains and 
white villages were before him at once. 

Ascutney to Mansfield, the mountain chain 
of Vermont, were like saw blades cutting the 
clouds. ‘Then the crumpled, green hills in 
front of them—all under Abel’s feet! Cat- 
tle on nearly every hill, farmhouses, villages 
like snow patches, the river and down far 
below, in a bowl, his own Carmel huddled 
near the church, with its spire as white as 
erystal in the sunshine. 

“My parish; all my own for miles and 
miles over these hills!” thought the young 
man. ““My people, dependent upon what min- 
istry I have for them. ‘There and there,” 
spreading his hands to right and left, “are 
human hearts, with human needs, isolated, 
lonely, cramped; tragic because so far from 
social life and service, and because they are 


so poor. My people! ‘heir minister! 
None to divide the privilege!” 
Having thus refreshed his ideals, he 


started on through the dust of the road for 
Hiram Lott’s farm, a mile on. 

The minister found companionship of an 
unexpected sort near the next cross-road. 
A tall, clean-shaven young man was sitting 
on a wall resting, a cluster of curls propping 
up his wide-brimmed blue hat. He was 
clothed in a military blue suit, with no but- 
tons visible, but a red Bible embroidered on 
the chest, with the inscription, “Be Ye 
Saved!” He had a satchel over his shoulder, 
and when Abel came upon him, was en- 
grossed in reading from a well-worn New 
Testament. - 

Soon Abel and this strangely attired and 
solemn person were walking on together, the 
stranger talking fluently about himself. He 
was one of that numerous company of itin- 
erant religionists that haunt the back roads 
of New England under such names as “Dis- 
ciples,” “Apostles,” ‘Brothers,’ ‘‘Mission- 
aries,” “Jesus Workers,” “‘Comeouters” and 
“Bible Peddlers,” spreading fantastic “‘isms,” 
disturbing the simple life of the isolated 
farmer-folk by weird interpretations of 
Scripture, and often persuading women and 
young girls, and sometimes even strong- 
minded men to make the deeds of their 
farms over to these sects and go to their 
communities. 

This stranger was a “Bronsonite Disciple” 
whose work consisted in persuading people 
that they must leave the “world” and find 
Christian fellowship in the Bronson com- 
' munity in Wastern Maine; and that the New 
Testament must be literally interrupted and 
obeyed, as explained by Bronson in his text- 
book, “Doom and Day.” 

“The whole world is out of joint, Brother,” 
said the Disciple, earnestly. “It must find 
the truth as we have it. People call them- 
selves Christians, but they cannot be until 
they withdraw themselves from worldly com- 
panions, concerns and standards to find what 
we have found, a literal following of Scrip- 
ture life! Otherwise, the world, with all the 
churches, are doomed, doomed!” 

“But if all Christians ran away from the 
world, and left their work, what would the 
world become? I think God wants good 
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A Contest on Carmel 


The Invasion of a Strange Religion 


By “Al Priddy ” 


people to stay in the midst of sinful condi- 
tions, as leayen.” 

““Be not of the world. ... Come out 
from among them....Be ye _ holy!’” 
quoted the Disciple. “That is the final word 
of God, Brother. We follow the word and 
will of God.” 

“But when the Bible says, ‘Be not of the 
world,’ it does not mean be not members of 
organized society!” protested Abel. 

The Disciple extracted his Testament from 
the satchel, handed it to the minister and 
said, solemnly : 

“Mark me the passage in God’s word 
where that is stated, Brother.” 

“Oh,” stammered Abel, “it isn’t to be 
found in express words. But it is the spirit 
of religion as Christ preached it. It’— 

Turning his round, blue eyes on the min- 
ister in great pity the Disciple chided: 

“Oh, Brother! Who gave any man 
authority to add to God’s word by explana- 
tions? The Scriptures are plain enough for 
the wayfaring man to read. If God had 
meant his word to be as you say, he would 
have put it in the Bible’— 

“No,” replied Abel, “I think that he has 
made religion a matter of reason and judg- 
ment and’— 

“My brother,” interrupted the Disciple, 
“there is only one truth. It is in the Bible. 
No man has to make up truth, if he does he 
is damned. We do not have to guess or rea- 
son. Man has the directions written out in 
full. God has spoken, man must keep si- 
lence. Man has nothing left him but to 
obey and woe! if he does not obey!” 

Abel saw that he could gain nothing in 
argument, so he merely commented: 

“So you spend your days and your 
strength and your valuable time on these 
back roads, trying to get men to stop farm- 
ing, trying to get women to leave their 
homes, and call that bringing Christ’s peace 
into the world! I hope that you cannot find 
people such fools, so poorly instructed by 
their ministers as to follow you!” 

“There are not a few, Brother,’ replied 
the Disciple, ‘‘who are trying to follow the 
true light. In fact, Mrs. Lott, who talked 
with me last summer when I passed this 
way, has had her conscience stirred. She 
wrote me saying that ‘Doom and Day’ had 
brought her to the truth, and that she 
thought she ought to go away from the 
world and put herself among the chosen of 
God!” 

“And you would take her from her home, 
her husband, her neighbors and call that 
religion?” gasped the Carmel minister. ‘TI 
hope her husband knows about it. If he’s 
a man of sense, he’ll show you what he 
thinks.” 

“Mrs. Lott will follow the truth and no 
man shall turn her from it,” replied the Dis- 
ciple with impressive dignity. ‘Her husband 
is a world’s man. He cares not for the 
truth; but he will not have any power 
against his wife’s going. The property is 
nearly all her own. He is anxious for her 
to do what God wills!” 

“And you think she wil: go with you this 
very afternoon?” 

“T think so, Brother,’ smiled the Disciple. 
“JT shall see her on the train. I shall not be 
this way again for another year, God willing. 
The truth has many seekers.” 


They found Mrs. Lott packing strawberry 
crates in the yard. She was a woman of 
thirty, with light, crimpy hair combed tightly 
back. 


“Well, well,” she smiled, after Abel had 
introduced himself, ‘‘You come jes’ in time, 
didn’t you, Hider. I’ve got religion at last. 
Hallelujah, I found the light. That man,” 
indicating the Disciple, “brought it, an’ I’m 
the Lord’s at last.” 

“You are a member of my church,” said 
the minister. ‘‘Haven’t you always been a 
Christian ?”’ 

“Gracious, Elder, I used to think so, that’s 
a fact, but I ain’t been till I got this new 
light. Now it’s all so clear. Hallelujah!” 

The Disciple, looking the woman in the 
eyes, said to her: 

“You are willing to follow God’s will, 
Sister?” 

“* “Where he leads I’ll foller,’’’ she quoted. 
“Tt’s now my meat an’ drink to foller God’s 
will, come what might.” 

“Then you are ready to leave the world 
and its sins, Sister?” 

“To the end!” she murmured. 

“There is a room wating for you at the 
community, Sister,’ said the Disciple. ‘The 
Apostle told me to tell you that a deed of 
your worldly possessions to him, will be ar- 
ranged. Are you ready to take the final step 
in salvation now? I have not much time to 
spare.” 

The enthusiasm died in the woman’s face. 
She looked frightened, gasped and stam- 
mered : 

“T don’t have to really leave this home— 
an’ my Jem, do I, Disciple? This ‘leavin’ the 
world,’ that don’t mean that I can’t take my 
husband with me, does it?” 

“Tf he is not saved, nor wants to be saved, 
you will have to go alone and leave him.” 

“T said that I’d foller God to the end,’ 
sobbed the woman. “I made that promise, 
but I thought that Jem an’ me could stay 
together. Wait,” and she ran to the door 
and called in a tearful voice, “Jem, oh Jem, 
come in!” 

The husband, who had been working in 
the barn, slouched, bashfully, into the 
house and stood before his wife, saying, 

“Hurry, Alicia, thet darned hoss’— 

But the wife, her eyes wet, and a great 
pleading in her voice, put her hands lov- 
ingly on her husband’s shoulder and said: 

“Oh Jem, don’t you want for to be 
saved, truly saved, so thet you’n me can go 
off from the world together, to be with that 
man’s kind?” and she pointed to the Disciple. 
“We says thet ef you ain’t saved, I’ll have 
to leave you, Jem.”’ 

Jem turned away from his wife and said 
to the Disciple: 

“See here, Mister, I ain’t got nuthin’ 
’gvainst religion. I ain’t goin’ ter be in my 
woman’s way. Ef she wants to foller God 
diff'runt from what I thinks, it ain’t no hook 
of mine ter stop her. I’m a rough-spoken 
sort, but I ain’t the one to make my wife 
mis’ble sayin’ she can’t hev this nor thet. 
I'll do as I please and she’ll Co the same. 
Only don’t try to give me none of yer reli- 
gion. I ain’t got no time fer it.” 

“And you don’t want to be saved, Jem; 
not want to be saved, so’s we can be to- 
gether,” pleaded the wife, “an’ go together?” 

“T’d like to go with you, all right, Alica, 
but not among a lot of folks with religion.” 

“But I must go!” cried the woman, “even 
ef you can’t go with me, Jem. It’s God’s 
will. Even our loved ones ain’t got to turn 
us aside from that.” 

“Make your own bed,” replied the husband, 
bluntly. 

The wife turned to the Diseiple: 

“Jem will hitch the mare and carry us 
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down to the depot. I’ll go dress. I won't 
be long, an’ we can catch that six train.” 

The minister stepped forward. 

“But, Mrs. Lott, I want you to listen to 
me! I protest against all this! If you 
leave your home and your husband you are 
bound to become unhappy. God told us to 
rejoice. He wants us to stick to the things 
that make us glad. You will never help your 
husband or anybody else to be better if you 
run away. Think of the chance you have 
here in your own neighborhood! Our church 
needs you. You can start a Sunday school, 
minister to the sick, tell them about the lov- 
ingkindness of our God. Stay, I plead with 
you, in the name of Christ, our Saviour, 
stay !” 

“God tells me to go, and you can’t change 
me, Elder!” said the woman, dumbly. “I 
have seen the light and must follow it.” 

“Yer ought for to hear the Elder, Alicia,” 
commented the husband. ‘He’s got learnin’. 
He might be right after all.” 

Jem had the mare at the door before his 
wife was ready. He said to the Disciple: 

“T wish you’d never come meddlin’ reaound 
these parts.” 

“Tt is all the Lord’s leading, Brother,” an- 
nounced the Disciple. 

“Are you sartin it ain’t the devil’s?” 

The Disciple drew himself up, resent- 
fully. 

“T have nothing, absolutely nothing, to do 
with him.” 

When Mrs. Lott came from the inner 
room the Disciple pointed to a watch chain 
that hung at her waist and said: 

“Sister, that is a toy of Satan to lure you 
to pride and vanity !” 

Mrs. Lott drew off the chain and gave it 
to her husband. 

“Put it in the top drawer, Jem.” 

“Yer sure goin’,’ said the husband. 

“I got to go! God wants me, sure!” 

“Don’t I want yer, too? God’s got all the 
angels an’ ark-angels, you’re all I got. 
I ain’t wantin’ for to spoil yer religion. Do 
what you think best, girl. I’ll not try to 
make yer break a promise.” 

“Will no appeal of mine change your 
mind, Mrs. Lott?” called the Carmel min- 
ister. 

“IT got to keep my word with God. Don’t 
the Bible tell us to do his will to be saved, 
an’ ain’t it his clear will that we should 
draw off from the world an’ be holy?” 

They started for the door, the Disciple 
first, the woman followed by her husband. 
Abel saw the farmer suddenly touch his wife 
on the shoulder. 

“I’m sorry yer goin’ Wife,” he said, with 
expressive tenderness. ‘‘I’ll miss yer, sure!” 
Then an anxious note crept into his voice: 

“Why, Alicia, I clean forgot. There’s that 
dough you put in the tin this noon. You 
said that you sure’d got to make bread be- 
fore bedtime. What shall I do with it? 
Throw it to the pig?” 

The woman halted and turned to her hus- 
band. A great joy flooded her face. 

“T did promise that, didn’t I, Jem, and to 
make biscuit for breakfast, too? I’d for- 
gotten. It’s a promise, sure enough. An’, 
come to think of it, I promised Elder Rem- 
sen, when he tied us—you an’ me—swore it 
before God an’ the angels—to nourish and 
stan’ by you. I—guess—God—wants me to 
keep my word.” 

The Disciple called from the wagon-seat : 


“We shall have to be hastening, Mrs. 
Lott.” 
“I guess you'd better not waste your 


time,” called the woman. “It don’t matter 
so much about savin’ me. But I must keep 
my promise, and I promised God somethin’ 
else, more important, before.” 

She took off her hat and said to the Car- 
mel minister, with a smile, a very happy 
smile: 

“We'll have, shortcake for tea, 
get acquainted, won’t you?” 


Stop an’ 


But, 
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British Preachers in America 


The Sources of their Power 


I had the pleasure of hearing last Sunday 
for the first time Rey. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 
The beautiful Fifth Avenue Church was 
crowded to the doors. I went in no critical 
mood. I refuse to listen to sermons as a 
critic—just as I refuse to listen to beautiful 
music as a dissector. I love both good ser- 
mons and good music too much. -I found 
myself asking occasionally as the sermon 
progressed, What is the secret of this man’s 
power? For there was compelling power in 
the preaching. For forty-five minutes the 
vast congregation hung upon every word’ of 
the preacher. ‘There was none of that Car- 
lylean vigor and robustness of thought one 
gets in Dr. Gordon. There was none of that 
Hmersonian piling up of thought upon 
thought that one used to hear from Dr. 
Munger. There was none of that torrential 
passion of speech by which one is swept 
away in listening to Dr. Cadman. 

After the sermon was over Dr. Jowett 
had contributed nothing to the thought of 
the day. Yet I found myself saying again 
and again, This is great preaching. What 
was the secret of the preacher’s power? 

In the first place it was preaching. The 
sermon was not an essay, (I do not think 
that if I had merely read the sermon it 
would have moved me much). But it was 
full of reality and of nearness, and a great 
preacher once said, “‘Nearness is the secret 
of power.” There is a wonderful intimacy 
in .Dr. Jowett’s preaching. It was the 
father speaking good cueer to his flock. Dr. 
Jowett evidently conceives his office under 
the sense of mission. He had been sent, as 
had been the prophet to proclaim these good 
tidings. Again, Dr. Jowett’has the gift of 
putting old wine into new bottles, stating 
old truths in new, fresh and_ striking 
language. He is a perfect stylist. And no 
words could be used in place of the words 
the preacher spoke. 

For the benefit of my ministerial readers, 
let me say, that while I know nothing of 
Dr. Jowett’s methods of sermon preparation, 
I am absolutely sure he put at.least three, 
most likely four, solid mornings on the prep- 
aration of that sermon. When brought 
into the pulpit it was a work of art. And 
yet he did not read it. 

I came away asking the question and have 
often asked myself, Why is it that so many 
of our churches seek British preachers? 
After Dr. Stephenson left the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, the supply com- 
mittee did not even consider an American. 
They sought Campbell Morgan, Jones of 
Bournemouth and I know not what others. 
They kept calling Dr. Jowett until he had 
to come. One of the elders remarked, 
“There is no American who can fill this 
chureh, who has not already a church of 
equal influence.” And now Dr. Jowett is 
here, and the crowds do go to hear him. 
And the crowds go to hear Dr. Aked, both 
in New York and San Francisco. And you 
cannot get on the sidewalk when Hugh 
Black preaches in New York. And Dr. 
Campbell Morgan fills the greatest churches 
in New York in July or August. And 
American churches cast wistful eyes on 
Jones and Hunter and Horne, and it is 
now rumored that a Baptist Church, with 
many millions represented in its member- 
ship, is coquetting a little with that saint 
and arch heretic, R. J. Campbell of the 
City Temple. What is it about these Brit- 
ish preachers that makes them so sought 
after? 

Without agreeing in the least with the 
elder who contemptuously passed the Ameri- 
can preachers by, I think I do see partly, at 
least, what it is in these British preachers 


that gives them their great popularity, if 
I might include Drs. Gordon and Cad- 
man in the list, I can make my point een 
stronger. 

In the first place almost all of the British 
preachers take their preaching with great 
seriousness. It is life and death with them. 
It is the one thing they do. Dr. Jowett, for 
instance will do nothing that takes away 
from his pulpit power. They conceive of 
themselves as prophets who are to spend all 
the week preparing a message to take to the 
people on Sunday. We American preachers 
are much more apt to think of ourselves 
first as administrators of a large institution, 
and to give the leisure moments to the ser- 
mon. Lest I be contradicted, let me quote 
here what that brilliant London preacher, 
Thomas Phillips, said the other day on his 
return from America. “American preach- 
ers,’ said Mr. Phillips, “are compelled to 
become the engineers, rather than the 
prophets, of religion. In conversation with 
a Redemptorist Father, I inquired what was 
the attitude of American Roman Catholics 
towards the Modernist movement. He re- 
plied, ‘We are so busy in doing work that 
we have no time to think of these things.’ 

I also think that there is a certain 
passion, what amounts almost to an aban- 
donment to all the winds of the spirit, in 
these Britishers, that is difficult to the aver- 
age American. Aked will lay bare his very 
soul, even dazing one with his audacity. 
Cadman sweeps one off his feet with the 
vehemence of, not his words, but his 
thought and feeling. Hugh Black’s voice 
is soon tremulous, not with cheap senti- 
ment, but with deep emotions. Who has 
not suddenly found himself exalted in those 
moments when Dr. Gordon gives reins to 
his heart? We think of the Englishman 
and Scotchman as cold and ‘reserved, never 
opening the door into this the holy of holies 
of his life. He is often that in private 
life. He is just the opposite the moment .— 
he rises before an audience. British oratory 
is notable for its passion, feryor, abandon. 

I am inclined to think it is the Celt in 
these men. They are mystics to a greater 
or less degree. It never occurs to any one 
to think anything about Mr. Campbell’s 
theology when he is preaching. One is too 
much hypnotized by his personality and too 
much enthralled by the visions of the un- 
seen which he opens to think of other 
things. This is perhaps the secret of the 
eloquence of these men. For they are elo- 
quent. Even hard-headed, unsentimental 
New Yorkers bend beneath them and ac- 
knowledge the spell. 

Have some of our American preachers 
perhaps become a little too afraid of deep 
emotion, put the brakes on their feelings 
a bit too much, left the use of imagination 
to the musicians and the exercise of passion 
in public speech to the Socialists? It is | 
worth thinking over—whether or not we 
may be so reserved, so worshipful of 
thought, so practical in our utterance, so 
absorbed in problems, that we miss the 
appeal to the soul. And that is the ulti- 
mate end of preaching. : 

I also wonder how much the Biblical 
element has to do with the power of these 
men. They are, most of them, saturated — 
with the Bible. The best sermons I have 
heard Morgan, Jowett, Black and Camp- 
bell preach (I include Campbell because 
he is on his way to America) were all 
expositions of a great promise in a Scrip- 
ture. Last Sunday Dr. Jowett spent his’ 
whole time dipping his bucket into the in-. 
exhaustible wells of a great promise at 
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the end. ‘There was nothing left to be 
said about the text when he had finished, 
but he had made it luminous, wonderful, 
full of many beautiful things. There is a 
freshness about this Biblical, exegetical 
preaching which seems to greatly appeal 
to many Americans. 

Once more, there is a note of authority 
in all of these men. I know that many 
say that this dogmatism in preaching is 
just what many people cannot stand. The 
best preacher is one who, like Amiel, looks 
at both sides. My own experience has been 
just the opposite. The crowds flock to hear 
the man who even brooks no contradiction 
—the man who prefaces his sermons as did 
the older prophets with a “Thus saith the 
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Lord.” I felt a thrill go through the 
assembly Sunday when Dr. Jowett leaned 
out over the pulpit, and in burning speech 
said: “That magician is here, and if into 
this church today there has come a man 
who feels that his life is worthless, then I 
offer him a coronation gervice. You can 
recover your lost sovereignty; you can 
be a king again, with self-reverence and 
self-control.” The great British preachers 
have this prophetic quality supremely. 
Those who heard Dr. John Clifford when 
he was here will know what I mean. It 
is this that keeps old men young. 

All these qualities are shared by our 
best American preachers and ‘£ we Amer- 
icans like the British prophet, the British 
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people, show equal enthusiasm over our 
ministers. For years English churches 
sought Dr. Bradford and many others for 
their vacant pulpits. Drs. Gunsaulus, 
Hillis, Boynton and ©. R. Brown draw 
great crowds at Whitefields and City Tem- 
ple in the summer visit. Spurgeon’s great 
church has called the American Dr. Dixon. 
Drs. Pentecost and Broughton were very 
much sought in London, as was Dr. Pierson. 
But all of these men, of all schools of the- 
ology, have this prophetic element about 
them and some of the Celt in them—the 
mystic. And a little of this, with long, 
hard work and study, is necessary for the 
making of a great preacher. 
New York. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Revival of Christian Endeavor 
The Successful Methods of a Middle State Church 


It was in one of the Middle states, in a 
suburban church, busy with good works. 
The spirit of the Christian Hndeayor So- 
ciety had been lost, the letter only remained. 
Most of the older young people stayed away 
from the meeting, the younger ones came 
and disgraced it. The leaders of the church 
knew that something must be done. There- 
fore a fresh organization was planned. 

All those interested in a young people’s 
society, irrespective of their age, were in- 
vited to meet at a social, and persons from 
sixteen to forty-five years were at this 
gathering. Two or three of the older ones 
were elected to the leading offices. The 
constitution empowered them to choose their 
own assistants. A strong historic name was 
given to the society. ‘There were<a presi- 
dent and four vice-presidents. Pach of the 
latter was responsible for one particular 
work. 

The first vice-president liad charge of the 
Sunday evening meetings. The second of 
the membership of the Society. The charter 
members signed the constitution. All that 
was required for membership after that was 
an announcement by this vice-president or 
his assistant, at a Sunday evening meeting, 
of the name of any person wishing to join. 
The third officer was at the head of the social 
committee, and the fourth of the philan- 
thropic work to be done by the Society. 


AIMS OF THE MEETING 


The Sunday evening meeting was to be 
the place of help and inspiration and of the 
gathering together of the forces; it was to 
_ be the opportunity for learning of work 
needed to be done, and of planning for the 
doing of it. Education for Christian service 
was one of its chief aims. It was recognized 
that the activities of high school girls and 
boys needed to be put to work, but that this 
was not the age for much word expression. 
The young people over twenty years of age 
could best ‘‘take part” in the meeting. It 
was realized also that all needed the in- 
struction and the enthusiasm that might be 
given by stirring speakers of various Chris- 
tian organizations. But if feelings were 
touched and desires aroused by that Sunday 
evening service, there must be ways and 
means for these to be expressed in action. 

Withal, if interest was to be conserved a 
variety of plan was essential for the meeting. 
It would be well to keep the young people 
expectant and on the lookout for what was 
to be, from week to week, and so no printed 
programs were issued. Strong announce- 
ments were made during the week of the 
succeeding Sunday’s meetings. 
no one but the committee knew anything 
about the plans. It was believed there was 
much in a name or title, and so gréat care 
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was taken to express the subject in a form 
attractive to young people. Usually about 
sixty came to the meeting. 


FIVE KINDS OF PROGRAMS 


What kind of meetings did we have and 
what kind of work did we do during one 
year? There were, at least, five kinds of 
meetings. One Sunday every few weeks was 
given to a meeting of the old-time character, 
and yet it had a far more vital tone, partly 
because the topics chosen were full of in- 
terest, and partly because they were intelli- 
gently discussed by groups of young people 
who were asked beforehand to be prepared 
to speak to the question. Those who were 
not capable of doing this, or who might be 
disinclined to do it, were given some short, 
worth-while quotations to read. These were 
apt to be the strong words of great thinkers, 
and were often the most inspiring contribu- 
tions to the meeting. For example, the 
topic, Our Social Responsibilities as Chris- 
tians, was divided into four sub-headings: 
(1) Everyday contact with people; (2) 
Social life in_our church; (8) The social 
whole; (4) Possibilities of social work; and 
each was introduced by one who had ear- 
nestly thought what it meant. 

For another evening certain words of 
Jesus were chosen for the subject. During 
the week postal cards were sent to all mem- 
bers on which were two questions in relation 
to these words. Other topics used during 
the year for this kind of meeting were: 
Prayer in the Lives of Great Men, with defi- 
nite examples; What We Have Learned 
From Noble Men and What is that in Thine 
Hand? 

On some other Sunday evenings we had 
musical services. Choruses of young people, 
sometimes of girls, sometimes of boys and 
again of a mixed group gave opportunity for 
active co-operation. Musical instruments 
came into use, and a beautiful hymn was 
made impressive by solo singing. The minis- 
ter gave stories of the origin of favorite 
hymns. 

Then there were occasional evenings de- 
voted to readings full of spiritual suggestion 
and inspiration, such as, The Toiling of 
Felix and A Parable of Life; under the 
topic, Spiritual Truth in Nature, there 
were readings from the Psalms of David, 
the writings of Van Dyke, Emerson, 
Mabie, ete. 

Four meetings were given to a series of 
studies about the Bible: (1) How We got 
Our English Bible; (2) The Literature of 
the Old Testament; (3) The Poetry of the 
Bible; (4) How the Gospels were Written, 
and a Comparison Between Them. These 
were given in informal talks by four persons 
who had studied in this line, one of whom 


was the high school principal, and all were 
known and liked by the young »eople. 

A fifth kind of meeting was that which 
was addressed by some interesting speaker 
connected with a religious or philanthropic 
work, ‘The committee sought to be sure of 
the “interesting,” and also considered 
whether the particular work would appeal 
to young people. Very often the stereopti- 
con was used to make more realistic these 
word pictures. Settlement and mission 
workers showed the conditions of the city’s 


‘ tenement districts, the need of playgrounds, 


etc. Others pictured the missionary work 
among immigrants and miners in the state 
and in the distant West, under titles such as 
“Christ by Galilee and in Illinois” and 
“Stories of Frontier Life.” A mission kin- 
dergartner brought vivid stories of everyday 
life in homes before unheard of by these 
suburban young people. 


WORK AND GIVING 


For the first year it was thought best to 
centralize their efforts on home missions, 
because in these they could work as well as 
give. But the question before one meeting 
was, What are we doing as individuals to 
make our town better and to make the world 
better: (1) in brightening life; (2) in 
missionary service; (3) in daily influence? 
And then Modern Heroes and Their Work 
and Good Deeds to be Glad of—a round 
table—gave the widest scope of investigation 
and interest. Out of all this presentation 
grew plans for definite work. A few of these 
were carried out on some Sunday evenings, 
after a short meeting of song and prayer and 
a simple luncheon in the church parlor. At 
one time forty young people went with the 
first gift of the Society—a part of a com- 
munion service—to a mission church which 
had been largely established by their own 
church. 

Another Sunday they went to hold-a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon service at one 
of the city settlements. On a week day 
evening they gave an entertainment at a city 
mission. A number of books were sent to 
this mission and a library begun. Help was 
given to the kindergarten above referred to. 
But the work for the year was the support 
and management of a playground belonging 
to a settlement and to which was supplied a 
drinking fountain. Three hundred dollars 
were raised by the Society partly by gifts 
and partly by an entertainment, the prepara- 
tion for which brought the young people 
together socially—in itself a good thing. 
Best of all was the fact that through the 
hot summer days two young women went 
each afternoon, and the young men in the 
evenings, to direct the plays of the boys and 
girls. 
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Scotland’s Religious Outlook 
Lights and Shadows of the Situation 
By Rev. Norman Maclean 


Park Church, Glasgow 


AN ANCIENT UNIVERSITY 


The University of St. Andrews has cele- 
brated its quincentenary with a pomp and a 
pageantry worthy of the middle ages. The 
city of St. Andrews was founded by St. 
Regulus who belongs to that class of whom 
it has been said with a certain quaint 
beauty, “Their memories are justly vener- 
ated among men but their arts are known 
only to God.” The city was eight hundred 
years old when in 1411 Bishop Wardlaw in- 
stituted the school of higher learning which 
was the first of the Scottish Universities. 
Then the land was sunk in the ‘darkness of 
ignorance, and even the nobles were so illit- 
erate that the execution of the earl of Ork- 
ney was postponed till he might be taught 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

During the five centuries the University 
has witnessed the Reformation, the Union 
with England, the Revolution, the last of the 
Stuarts—and last of all the curbing of the 
House of Lords. At times its fortunes were 
low and its administration corrupt. A cen- 
tury ago degrees were not valued in Scot- 
land, and a venerated Moderator tells how 
he went forward for his M. A. degree. He 
was the only candidate and when he pre- 
sented himself at the Professor’s house for 
examination, the Professor had gone golfing; 


the maid, however, delivered a message to, 


the student, “The Professor told me to tell 
you that you had passed!” 

The history of St. Andrews is a record 
calculated to inspire optimism. Today it 
wields an influence such as it never wielded 
before. The speech of Lord Rosebery, the 
golden-mouthed orator of the empire, at its 
quincentenary charmed the whole nation. 
At the end of the next five hundred years 
what a changed Scotland it will be if the 
changes be anything in proportion to the 
changes of the last five hundred years! The 
Bishop Wardlaw of 1411 is now represented 
by Rev. Principal Stewart, in this year of 
grace Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. : 


RELIGIOUS PESSIMISM 


In the present state of the country there 
are many causes for pessimism presenting 
themselves to those observers who mark the 
signs of the times. The past summer there 
has been a time of contrasts. The whole 
empire seemed thrilled with the religious 
summons of the coronation. It seemed as if 
in the ancient symbols God were calling the 
nations back to his feet. The “boast of 
heraldry, the pomp of power” in yielding 
themselves to God struck a chord to which 
the whole people seemed to vibrate. And 
then in a few days it all vanished as a 
dream. The streets were given over to 
frenzy ; it seemed as if we were on the brink 
of civil war. 

The contrast was appalling. One day the 
sound of litanies and psalms—the next blood 
flowing in the streets. And all through the 
summer unrest filled the air—until now the 
very children have filled the streets wi.h 
the lawlessness of their “strikes.” And in 
the midst of that unprecedented situation the 
churches were silent and paralyzed, the an- 
cient authority vanished. Ah! there can be 
no doubt the influence of the church in the 
old gospel-loving-Scotland is on the wane. 

The riven condition of the church is in 
part the reason. A united church would 
speak with power—but who will listen to 
the fraction of a voice? No church in Scot- 
land now represents but a fraction of the 
people. And the day of union is tarrying. 
And while it tarries the churches are getting 


empty. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
a great city such as Glasgow there is 
scarcely one church of which it can be said 
that it is on Sunday morning crowded with 
worshipers. The music-halls are crowded— 
but the churches! The timorous might well 
wring their hands. “Things were never so 
bad as they are now,” is the burden of their 
plaint. 


THE NEED OF OPTIMISM 


But that is a mistake. It is a delusion 
to think, as we are so prone to do, that 
things were never so bad as they are in our 
own day. However bad the outlook may be 
yet the religious condition of Scotland was 
much worse a hundred years ago. When Dr. 
Chalmers began his monumental work in St. 
John’s parish, Glasgow, in 1819—ninety-two 
years ago—he found the people sunk in 
grossest ignorance and brutality and over 
eight hundred families in the one district 
who were wholly outside the influence or 
teaching of the church. When Norman Mac- 
leod became minister of Loudoun seventy- 
three years ago he wrote of that country 
parish thus: “Never, never was there such 
desecration of the Lord’s day—dozens and 
dozens of lads walking about and trespassing 
on fields or insulting people and fearing 
neither God nor men; a large proportion of 
the people born before marriage. In short 
between drunkenness and swearing and Sab- 
bath-breaking the village is in a dreadful 
state, and may God have mercy on it.” And 
seventy-four years ago Dr. Guthrie began 
his work in Edinburgh, and this is what he 
wrote of his’ first visitation: “Or the first 
one hundred and fifty families going from 
door to door, there were not five who at- 
tended any house of God, either church or 
chapel. Most of the families were clothed 
in rags—and in almost every case all this 
misery was due to drunkenness.” 

These were the “good old days” which are 
painted so white by imaginative orators. 
They were really evil old days, and if we 
compare the present with them there is 
really no cause for pessimism. However, 
bad things are, they are not so bad as they 
were. The ebb tide inevitably succeeds the 
full tide. And if today in the spiritual 
world it be the ebb—yet the ebb is not so 
far out as it once was, and the ear of faith 
ean hear the surge of the flowing tide once 
more. The path humanity treads is not 
really leading down to darkness, but climb- 
ing slowly up and to the light. To be for- 
ever sounding the note of pessimism is to 
depress the faithful and weaken their hearts; 
to sound the note of hopefulness is to cheer 
on to victory. And comparing today with 
yesterday the church of Christ has a right to 
sound the note of optimism. 


CHANGE IN THE RANKS 


There have been various notable changes 
in the Scottish pulpits of late. Rev. John 
White has come from Leith to the historic 
church of the Barony, Glasgow, where he 
takes up the succession to Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod, Principal Marshall Lang and Dr. Mar- 
tin, Rev. A. B. Macaulay of the United 
Free Church has gone from Dundee to Stir- 
ling. Pollokshields has brought Mr. Mac- 
leod Caie from Edinburgh to succeed the 
venerable Dr. Niven. And Dr. John Hun- 
ter is back again to his church in Glasgow 
after recovering from the results of over- 
work. The winter’s work has begun once 
more, and in the midst of changes and un- 
rest the churches once more call the people 
back to the ancient ideals and the only 
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source of rest. As if things were at peace 
in our midst the churches are organizing 
their foreign mission meetings and stirring 
up interest in the greatest of all campaigns. 


Dr. Benton’s Inauguration 


The University of Vermont was third in 
the number of state colleges and graduated 
its first class in 1804. The inauguration of 
Pres. Guy Potter Benton last week called 
out a great gathering of friends and alumni, 
together with representatives of colleges and 
universities, most of them younger, though 
many of them larger, in which both Europe 
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and America were represented. But Ver- 
mont believes in Vermont, and there is am- 
ple material in the history both of the state 
and of the university for remembrance and 
anticipation. 

President Benton comes from Miami Uni- 
versity to become the twelfth president of 
Vermont, In the memories and addresses 
the character and work of his predecessor, 
Dr. Matthew H. Buckham, were gratefully 
referred to. He held the office for more than 
a quarter of a century and died in service. 
Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, made 
the address in behalf of the trustees: “Not, 
therefore, as an admonition, but as the ex- 
pression of our own hopes, we say, ‘Serve 
the age, but lead it.’ Keep in touch with 
the spirit of the times, but do not hesitate 
to repudiate unsound doctrine, to rebuke un- 
wise tendencies. ...If any will take the 
short cut to learning, lead them nevertheless. 
But fail not to give the road and the destina- 
tion correct names. Let the degrees of this © 
institution tell the truth.” 

President Benton’s inaugural dealt with 
the broader interests of education and with 
the life and occupations of Vermont. He 
called it the age of the prepared, and not of 
the young man. The extension of usefulness 
to an older age, he said, is one of the marked 
signs of the time. His sympathy with the 
student spirit was expressed in praise of 
athletics and the college spirit. “There is 
no music in all the world so sweet to me 
as the college yell. It is the expression of 
abounding life, of healthful youth and of 
unselfish loyalty.” He declared that Ver- 
mont is a Christian community, though it 
respects the faith of all. “Our fearful and 
cringing opportunism has too long led us to 
speak in undertones of those things which 
the greater part of our people hold sacred. 
Why should God be spoken of in a whisper 
in an institution like this?’ The whole ad- 
dress carried an atmosphere of optimism 
and a spirit of progress which promise a 
lively and successful campaign for the en- 
largement of the influence of Vermont and 
its university. 
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Lesson for Oct. 22 
Ezra 3: 1—4: 5 


Laying the Corner Stone 


It was a sorry sight which confronted the Israelites on their 
return from captivity in Babylon. The site of Jerusalem’s for- 
mer glory was indeed “a waste place.” The grass was growing 
in the streets and even trees had taken root on the former site 
of the Temple. The jackals prowled among the heaps of shat- 
tered masonry, their weird howling rending the air which had 
formerly been stirred by the sounds of praise from the sanctuary 
of God. 

-The first main concern of the returning Israelites is signifi- 
cant. They scarcely took time to provide hastily erected shelters 
for their wives and children; they did not wait to house their 
commercial interests, until they undertook the rebuilding of 
their place of worship. ‘The people gathered themselves to- 
gether as one man to Jerusalem.” “They set the altar upon its 
base... and they offered burnt offerings thereon unto the 
Lord.” “And when the builders laid the foundation of the 
Temple of the Lord ... they sang one to another in praising 
and giving thanks unto the Lord.” 

Seek. first that which is first. “We must live,” men say. 
But we must “live” in the last analysis by all the great words 
which proceed out of the mouth of God. The word of worship 
as well as the word of material comfort, the word of spiritual 
aspiration as well as the word of economic security, by all 
these shall men live. And those ancient Israelites recognizing 
the fact that the body of national existence, unless it be in- 
formed and ennobled by a living soul, is dead, gave early 
attention to the rehabilitation of that renowned center of re- 
ligious impulse. 

In the laying of the corner stone of the second temple there 
was a blending of patriotism and of piety but faintly symbolized 
in the presence of civic and religious dignitaries at such a 
modern function. “The priests in their apparel’ and the mem- 
bers of the Temple Chorus, ‘‘the Levites with cymbals,’’ mingled 
with the masons bearing their hammers and trowels, to set the 
initial stones in place. And the leaders in the ceremonial were 
sustained by a great tide of popular interest and devotion. 
“They sang together by course in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord. And all the people shouted with a great shout 
because the foundation of the house of the Lord was laid.” 

The enterprise exposed them to peril through the attacks of 
the enemies of their purpose. The necessary outlay in building 
involved the most stern self-sacrifice. But they were sustained 
by a lofty spirit of moral idealism. They apprehended some- 
thing of the far-reaching and abiding significance of their act, 
bound up as it was with the further religious development of 
that race in whose work for righteousness all the nations of 
the earth have been blessed. ‘Thus they faced the danger and 
the self-denial of their brave undertaking with glad hearts, 
“singing by course and giving thanks unto the Lord,” for the 
high privilege of serving him. 

But a discordant note was struck. The older men who had 
witnessed the glories of Solomon’s Temple made discouraging 
comparisons between the splendors of “the good old times” and 
the meagerness of this modern effort at temple rearing. The 
stone was laid in the presence of a mingled joy and regret. 
The hopeful, singing element, composed of the younger party, 
touched elbows with the more conservative and despondent. In 
this mixture of feeling it was not easy to detect the really 
dominant note—‘“the people could not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise of.the weeping of the people.” 

The use which any nation or church or family makes of a 
splendid history, a glorious past, becomes a test of its hte 
quality. The traditions of the good old days which are gone, 
embellished it may be by the lapse of time and glorified by that 
distance which lends both enchantment and enlargement to the 
view, may occasion depression. The rough and simple founda- 
tions for future efforts are being laid. When nothing but the 
first stones of some mighty undertaking are in place it is easy 
to suggest a disparaging contrast between those meager be- 
ginnings and the finished attainments of former times. 

But those historic backgrounds may be worthily employed as 


‘sources of inspiration. In grateful acknowledgment of our 


indebtedness to those earlier men who have labored and into 
whose labors we have entered, yet deeply conscious also of the 


worth and significance of our own present life, we may utilize 


the lessons learned and the stimulus received to press ahead, in 
the fulfillment of God’s unexhausted purpose for this age of 
ours. 
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If the latter glory is to be greater than the former, accord- 
ing to the promise of the lesson, there must be a period when 
the scaffolding and rubbish of reconstruction occupy the ground. 
It is an incident of progress. We seem to have fallen upon 
such a time. We see certain sections of the former structure 
of religious belief unroofed. The new method of Bible study 
has disturbed more than the swallow that built a nest for her- 
self in the altar of the Lord of Hosts. The candidates for 
admission to the church are as a rule less definite and positive 
in their statements of personal religious experience. The 
gospel mesage -as it sounds forth from many a pulpit has 
become so involved with certain social, industrial and civic 
considerations, that the plain, brief answer to that vital ques- 
tion, ‘What shall I do to be saved?” has become more or less 
obscured. 

And there are men who having enjoyed the quiet and orderly 
beauty of a former method of religious procedure become dis- 
quieted when they see the foundations of this vaster spiritual 
undertaking destined to rule the future being slowly and pain- 
fully laid in place. They too sometimes ‘weep with a loud 
voice.” 

But the very confusion is full of promise. The ground is 
being cleared and the materials quarried for a more: splendid 
temple of service and of worship. We are feeling our way if 
haply we may find a larger vision of Him and of His beneficent 
purpose for the race. We are in preparation for a fuller _ 
proclamation of that gospel which makes offer of individual 
moral renewal and also insists that “the Kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’ The guarantee of personal peace to the man who 
believes is now coupled with an august insistence upon the fact 
that through this spiritual dynamic all the kingdoms of interest 
in this world shall become loyal and fruitful provinces in the 
kingdom of the Christ-spirit which is an everlasting kingdom. 

When the foundation was laid and the significance of this 
splendid beginning dawned upon the people of the land, there 
came an offer of help from the apostate Samaritans. “Let us 
build with you,” they said. But Zerubbabel and the fathers of 
Israel refused this offer of assistance coming from such a 
quarter. “Ye have nothing to do with us to build an house 
unto our God.” 

The refusal of this proffered aid seemed on the face of it 
quixotic. It delayed and hindered the undertaking which might 
have moved ahead by leaps and bounds through the acceptance 
of the generous offer. But the leaders of Israel were faithful 
to a certain lofty ideal. In heroic fashion they declined the 
offer of material aid from a quarter where the acceptance of it 
would have weakened their power of moral appeal. 

In these days of easy compromises when many men are 
claiming that a worthy end justifies all manner of questionable 
means, it may be well to lay to heart afresh the example of 
those men who refused to incorporate wood, hay and stubble 
into a structure where the sure foundation had been laid in the 
purest spirit of lofty aspiration. 5 

In the long run, all considerations of a short-sighted expe- 
diency to the contrary notwithstanding, the idealists whose 
visions are but the reflections of that sublime order of life 
which is actually seen descending out of heaven from God for 
the transformation of this everyday world, have the forces of 
earth and sky with them. Im their high insistence upon purity 
of purpose and upon the utilization of those materials which 
the most enlightened conscience can approve, they merit and 
they enjoy the favor of Him who makes our way prosperous 
and gives us good success. 


The Pilgrims built a fort on Burial Hill and used it as a 
house of worship. That symbolizes our national life. A ram- 
part against the foes of our nation’s life the sanctuary has 
ever been. It cultivates manhood which bows down in God’s 
presence before the holy things of character, and stands erect 
before men jn righteousness of purpose... .It upholds the 
sacredness of law, presenting continually the eternal law of 
justice and holiness and love, and introducing to the pres- 
ence of the supreme Lawgiver. It premotes brotherhood with- 
out which a free people cannot live... . It exalts him who 
was lifted up on the cross that love might dwell among men 
and sacrifice might break down barriers. It ministers in every 
way to the higher life of the people, and so inspires them to 
a citizenship which will make national life pure and strong. 
—Stephen A. Norton, in Monday Club Sermons, 1911. 
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The Boldness of True Faith 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Men Whom You Cannot Scare. Peter had 
come to be a man of a fearless heart. He 
had not always been so. A maid in the high 
priest’s house had scared him into cowardly 
disloyalty. But all the threatenings of the 
priests and rulers could not change his pur- 
pose now. “Whether it is right in the sight 
of God to harken unto you rather than God, 
judge ye: for we cannot but speak the 
things which we saw and heard.” Peter had 
been the reed: he was now the rock. What 
made that difference? It may help some of 
us who know our weakness to get at the 
reason for this revolution. 


A Fruit of Eeperience. Knowledge of 
himself had some part in the change. He 
was thinking of his Master when he made 
the confession of Christ’s Messiahship; but 
he was thinking of himself when he swore 
with an oath that he did not know the man 
whom he had called the Christ. Self-interest 
opens a door for cowardice. You may 
scare a man through his property, if he 
thinks telling the truth will make him poor. 
You may frighten him for his safety. The 
thought of his family may make him a pol- 
troon. Perhaps Peter was thinking of his 
wife and children when he crept in to see 
what became of Jesus in the high priest’s 
house. Peter came to himself when the Mas- 
ter turned and looked on him and he went 
out and wept bitterly. From that hour on- 
ward the thought of his own danger could 
never open the door for cowardly fear. It is 
well for a man to reduce himself to a just 
scale of importance before he faces the great 
tests of life. If we “think more highly of 
ourselves than we ought to think, there is a 
door set open through which fear may enter. 


The Presence of God. On that wonderful 
day of the outpouring of,God’s Spirit, Peter 
came to a new sense of the divine meaning 
of our human life. It is a life in God’s 
presence. The psalmist understood that, 
when he wrote of the unescapable God, 
“Whither shall I flee from thy presence?” 
But the men whom Jesus taught felt that 
God’s presence was the crown and not the 
dread of life. Like Moses, they would go 
nowhere without his companionship. Like 
Moses, in that companionship there was no 
room for,fear. Theirs was a personal affec- 
tion that uplifted and steadied them, a love 
that cast out fear. 


God-Used Men. But there was a further 
reason for their boldness. Their relation to 
God was not merely one of affection, it was 
one of possession. God had called and God 
was using them. The boldness of true faith 
rests upon a full conviction that we are in 
God’s hands for his employment. Why 
should the instrument of God’s purpose fear 
to be put to use? That is the secret of our 
courage in doing and enduring. The pres- 
ence of God is for more than comfort, it is 
for use. He holds and he directs us. Let a 
man seek to be the instrument of God’s 
power and all the doors are shut on fear. 
Peter had relapses afterward, but now and 
in the other great hours of his life he was 
the fearless leader of the apostles because he 
knew that God was using him for his own 
purpose. 


The prayer meeting topic for Oct. 15-21. 
The Boldness of True Faith. Acts 4: 13-31. 
Faith in action, The forces on our side. 
Beginning with the next duty. Going on as 
God leads. The joys of a courageous life. 


Closet and Altar 


THE SHADOW OF A ROCK 


And a man shall be as a hiding-place 
from the wind and a covert from the 
tempest, as streams of water in a dry 
place, as the shade of a rock in a weary 
land.—Isa. 32: 2. 


History is swept by drifts: supersti- 
tion, error, poisonous custom, dust-laden 
controversy. What has saved humanity 
has been the upraising of some great 
man to resist those drifts, to set his will. 
strong throwgh faith, against the prevail- 
ing tendency, and be the shelter of the 
weaker, but not less desirous, souls of 
his brethren.—George Adam Smith. 


God does not comfort us to make us 
comfortable but to make us comforters. 
—J. H. Jowett. 


It is very good for strength 
To know that some one needs you to be 
strong. 
—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. 


If we were children of Pentecost, liv- 
ing up to our spiritual times, heart’s- 
ease would bloom just within our gate, 
and the weary wayfarer would be 
stopped by its perfume and would ques- 
tion us as to the secret and manner of 
its growth——J. H. Jowett. 


Far more people are made to think by 
seeing a believer’s joy than by any words 
he may speak.—Andrew Bonar. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


There are men and women who fall in 
struggling for virtue simply because they 
never see it successful in others, and the 
spectacle of one pure, heroic character 
would be their salvation. Here is an- 
other way in which each servant of God 
may be a rock.—George Adam Smith, 


All this, and much more, the Man, 
Christ Jesus, is to all the willing, faith- 
ful subjects of his Kingdom. When the 
greatest evils befall . . . they drive us to 
Christ and in him we are not only safe, 
but satisfied that we are so. In him we 
find rivers of water for them that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, all the re- 
freshment and comfort that a needy soul 
can desire, and the shadow, not of a tree, 
which sun or rain may drive through, but 
of a rock, of a great rock which reaches 
a great way for the shelter of the tray- 
eler.—Matthew Henry. 


Our Father, we give thee praise for those 
men who have been to us as a hiding place 
from the wind and as the shade of a great 
rock when we were distressed and over- 
borne. With gratitude we remember the 
renewing of our courage and the strengthen- 
ing of our faith when our lives were touched 
by theirs. We covet for ourselves also a 
like power, We pray that we may become 
a shelter and a comfort to our fellows. Do 
thou enable us! We pray for clear vision, 
vital faith and compassionate love. We ask 
for an enriched and transfigured personality, 
which shall have wherewith to give to 
those who need. In the name of Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. Amen. 


Lessons from Things 


Comment on the Christian Dndeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic, Oct. 22-28 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Lessons I Have Learned from Things. 
Jer. 13: 1-10; Matt. 22;> 26-225 (An 
Object Meeting.) 

Byes to See. The lessons of life come in 
a multitude of ways to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. God’s wonderful 
world and the wonderful possibilities of 
our own part in it are of gradual and in- 
creasing revelation to the receptive facul- 
ties. To seek aright and to use aright the 
things of the world, to learn the lessons 
that may be learned from the useful things 
are all comprehended in right living. The 
open and eager mind should catch the 
spirit of Whittier. : 


“And gently by a thousand things, 
Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapors o’er a glass, 


Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons of the right and true 
And merciful is “made.” | 


Stimulus of Bible Study. Among the re- 
wards of Bible study should be a quickened 
imagination, keener powers of observation 
and more readiness to apply lessons that 
may be learned from the life and things 
that surround us. The Bible is full of 
symbolism, word picture and parable, all 
likening or contrasting familiar ‘*hings or 
phases of life that may be translated into 
terms of our own daily experience. We of 
the Western world are so practical and so 
matter of fact that we miss much of the 
deeper significance of life that is revealed 
only to the poetic and imaginative seer. 
While keeping a grip on the practical it 
would be good for us all to try to see 
more in what we look upon, to dream more 
dreams and seek to see more visions; with 
Shakespeare to find “tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.” 


Master of Things. Men are born to com- 
mand as well as to obey, to use as well as 
to serve, to employ their possessions for 
good purpose and not to make their acquire- 
ment the end and aim of endeavor. Our 
possessions are too often a curse to us, not 
because they are bad themselves, but be- 
cause we become slaves to,them and fail to 
use them as we should. John Sterling wrote 
truly : 


“A happy lot must sure be his— 
The lord, not slave, of things— 

Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings.” 


The Utilities. Whatever we see or feel 
or wish, whatever we try to do, is likely 
to fail in good results if we fail to apply 
plain common sense in making use of it 
all. And so common sense is a quality to 
cultivate along with the highest virtues. 
The study of things, their characteristics 
and uses, should help us to have a stronger 
grip on the utilities of life and to make 
things more useful. Study, practice, per- 
sistency and common sense will help us to 
turn theory into practice and withal to ac- 
quire facility and skill. ‘This is of great . 
importance to the artisan and important to 
every one. 


“Our skill of hand and strength of limb, 
Are not our own but thine; 

We link them to the work of Him 
Who made all life divine. 

Our brother-friend, thy holy Son, 
Shared all our lot and strife; 

And nobly will our work be done 
If molded by his life.” 
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What the Crutch Did 


BY HELEN A, HAWLEY 


Robert Bently had sprained his ankle. 
According to modern treatment, a doctor 
bound it up tightly and told him to use it. 
Not run or jump, but use it moderately in 
walking. So Bob screwed up his mouth ‘in 
a whistle when the pain was pretty bad, and 
marched around valiantly, trying not to 
limp. On this day, however, Mrs. Bently 
had to send him on an errand rather far 
away. It was necessary to be done, and 
there was no one but Bob to do it. 

“Take one of Grandfather’s crutches,” his 
mother said. “It’ll be a help to you. I be 
lieve you’re as tall as he was. When Grand- 
father bought his last crutches he’d settled 
down a good deal, and was bent. I’m sure 
you could use one.” 

“But I don’t like to go about with a 
erutch—what?d I look like?” Bob demurred. 

“No matter what you look like. I insist 
that you take it and save your ankle.” 

When Mother insisted, even such a tall 
boy as Bob had to give in. 

The boys guyed him a little as he went 
along the home street. ‘Hello, veteran! 
Going to get your pension?” they called out. 
Once or twice he stopped and swung his 
erutch playfully over their heads, at which 
they laughed and ducked fast enough. 

Before Bob reached home again, though, 
he was mightily pleased that he had taken 
the crutch. The errand led him some way 
out of the village limits, and when, his mes- 
sage delivered, he turned back, he was really 
quite tired, and began looking about for 
some place to rest. “This bad ankle does 
take the tuck out of a fellow,” he thought 
to himself, 

A deserted shanty stood in a field near 
the road, and attached to one side of it was 
a battered lean-to. Just as Bob reached it, 
a passing shower began pelting him with 
drops. 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to get wet now.” Or- 
dinarily Bob cared as little as any See 
boy does for a wetting, but now there was 
the ankle to consider. “Guess I’ll go inside 
until the rain’s over,’ he decided and en- 
tered the lean-to. Because the rain beat in, 
he pulled the door shut. Although it hung 
only on one hinge, it stayed in place. In the 
half light he found some loose straw piled 
in a corner, and sank down on it with that 


~gense of ease which comes to the overtired. 


‘knew that the men talking 


Before the boy: knew it, he was asleep. 

It might have been an hour later when 
he aroused to the confused sound of voices. 
As soon as he knew clearly where he was, 
he could see that nightfall was approach- 
ing. He sat up, meaning to go home at 
once, when this sound of angry debate again 
startled him. No, it was not a dream, it 
was real, and very near. Gradually he 
‘vere in the 


shanty. The separating wall was eracked 


‘in places, and it was easy to hear, 


“T tell you it’s the 12.30 train that’s going 
to have that pile of money in the express 
ear.” 

- “Sh—sh”— another voice warned, “not 
so loud. Somebody might hear.” 

Then the first voice flung out scornfully : 
“Hear, you fool! 
scared of this shanty? 


They say it’s 


_ haunted. That’s the reason why I said we’d 


meet here to do our talking.” 


Don’t you know folks are 


,boy’s anxious thought. 


“Well, haul out your plan, Dick,” a third 


voice said. 
much time.” 
The oaths with which all their sentences 
were interlarded are omitted here. 
“It’s simple enough. It’s passenger train 
No. 56—carries mail and express car and 
three coaches, usually. Stops at the gorge, 


“Tf it’s tonight, we’ve none too 


four miles out, to take on water. Lots of 
low trees along there to hide in. We wear 
masks and carry shooting irons. There are 


five of us. Two take care of the engineer 
and fireman, one sees to the conductor and 
two go for the express car. When the en- 
gineer and fireman are bound, uncouple the 
engine and start her down the track a piece, 
and then stop her. You can do that, Sam 
—you’ve run an engine ’fore now.” 

“You bet,’ a low chuckle followed the 
words. ‘Guess they’ll get paid for dis- 
chargin’ me, too.” 

This was an awful plot for a youngster 
to hear. Bob’s hair seemed to lift his cap 
from his head, but the boy had good grit, 
and he began to plan on his own account. 

“Going to wear masks, are they? Id 
better see what they look like without ’em,” 
he thought. Very quietly he edged himself 
toward the broken wall. 

“Sh—sh’”— came from the other side. 
heard something.” 

Again the scornful laugh. 
you’re afraid of the ghost. Rats will 
scamper. I saw one a minute ago.” 

Bob had stopped his stealthy movement 
for an instant, but as the voices rose again 
in details of their infamous plan, he man- 
aged to reach a crack, through which he 
could see the five men clearly. 

Would they never go? That was now the 
Night was closing 
in—surely they could not stay much longer. 
What if they had-all their traps with them, 
and would keep together there until ready 
to start on the execution of their project. 
Bob was not lacking in brains. If the rob- 
bers did this, it wouldn’t give him much time 
to raise an alarm, yet he dared not move 
while they were there. With his bad ankle 
he was too likely to stumble. Well, at the 
worst, he could hurry to the nearest tele- 
phone and call up the station master. 


“oy 


“T do believe 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Remember ‘‘ 490, 


Who can tell where this text is found? 
It is in the Bible, in the New Testament 
and is part of one of the great commands 
of Christ. When Peter asked how many 
times he should forgive his brother, he 
meant to be very generous and suggested 
seven times. But Jesus. answered, “I 
say not unto thee, Until seven times; 
but, until seventy times seven,’’ which is, 
of course, the number of the text. 

This number of forgivings is especially 
for boys and girls who are so easily 
offended and so often troubled. Some 
of you girls are teased so many times a 

‘day that it must come to fully four hun- 
dred and ninety every month. If you boys 
should count how often your lunch, or 
something else, is stolen; your hat thrown 
over the fence; how often some one 
gives a push or pull or calls you names, 
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It was a wonderful relief to his strained 
expectancy when the leader’s voice gave the 
order to separate. “Time to get a move on 
us,” he said. ‘‘We mustn’t go together, or 
be seen together,” and he gave the direction 
each one was to take. Bob was glad to hear 
that they were to keep clear of the village. 
“See that none of you are drunk,” was the 
leader’s parting injunction. ; 

They had been gone some minutes before 
Bob dared to venture forth. Wasn’t he glad 
he had the crutch though! He could strike 
such a gait as wouldn’t be possible with 
only that limping ankle to do its part. He 
hadn’t any timepiece, but he calculated it 
must be about a quarter past seven, and he 
could make it in half an hour. That would 
give four hours at least in which to balk 
these horrible plans. There had been some 
significant hints about using the revolvers 
in case of too much resistance, and that 
might mean murder as well as robbery. 

It was a héated, tired boy who presented 
himself at the station and called for the 
station master, but he was too eager to re- 
member that he was warm or tired, 

“Why, Bob Bently, what’s up?” the cffi- 
cial asked. ‘I scarcely knew you with your 
erutch and the straw sticking to your 
clothes. Fell off a hay loft, did you?” Mr. 
Hinds was something of a joker. 

Bob was a pretty good sport, as boys like to 
be, and he didn’t flinch at the bantering tone. 

“No, Mr. Hinds, but I’ve been lying in 
straw for an hour listening to a plan to rob 
the 12.30 express as she goes through to- 
night.” And he told his story rapidly. 

“Wait here a bit,’ Mr, Hinds said. He 
hurried in to the telegraph operator, and 
the wires were kept hot for the next few 
minutes. Detectives and special police were 
directed to board the train at certain points, 
and all was quickly made ready to give the 
robbers such a reception as they deserved. 

Then Mr, Hinds came back. “Now, 
young man,”’ Bob straightened up, “you say 
you saw them clearly; could you swear to 
every one of the five, if called on in a 
court?” 


Continued on page 523 


the number would be large. You are 
the ones that are treated badly, and you ’ 
have a chance to forgive as often as you 
are offended. 

Jesus, did not mean, however, to have 
you keep a list and score it up to exactly 
seventy times seven; and then to stop 
forgiving. He meant that you should al- 
ways be ready to forgive. “490” is a 
convenient number to remember. Think 
of it when some one teases you, and 
smile. If your hat is hidden, instead of 
getting angry, remember “490” and joke 
about the loss. If they call. you names, 
remember “490” and zeply good-natur- 
edly. If another is mean, do not pay 
him back in his own coin. When you 
feel revengeful, say to yourself, “I must 
remember”; and for Christ’s sake em 
will find it easy to forgive. 
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Among the New Books 


Bishops for Everybody 


Bishop William M. Brown of Arkansas 
has given us in The Level Plan for Church 
Union (Whittaker. $1.50) what he calls 
the only basis possible for ecclesiastical 
unity. The genesis of the book and of the 
author’s enthusiasm is interesting. As 
bishop of an Episcopal diocese he found 
that the rectors under his authority were 


glorying in the fact that many of their 
candidates for confirmation were gathered 
from the membership of other Protestant 


churehes. At last it occurred to him that 
this, so far from being a matter to rejoice 
in, was really an oceasion of regret; and 
that a body which drew recruits mainly 
from other regiments of the army was not 
doing much to forward the general cam- 
paign. 

Taking up the study of church orders he 
<onvinced himself, with most of the modern 
authorities on church history, that there is 
no basis for the claim that the church was 
episcopal in organization from the begin- 
ning. A large part of the book is taken up 
with a narration of the process by which he 
reached these conclusions and went on to 
formulate a basis on which he believes all 
Christians might be brought together to 
their mutual satisfaction and the greater 
eiliciency of the whole body of believers. 
What he calls the level plan of church 
union is a proposal that all the churches 
should accept the ordination of superin- 
tendents or bishops, each for itself, at the 
hands of the existing historic order of 
bishops in his own communion. 

There are, of course, two ways of looking 
at such a proposal. Few of the non-epis- 
copal churches have reached a point at 
which they desire such a superintendency. 
Is it a matter of Christian obligation to 
accept it for the satisfaction of those who 
believe it necessary that the church should 
be episcopally governed? That must de- 
pend, of course, upon the effects of that 
acceptance. In the view of the sacra- 
mentarian party, the ordination of a bishop 
by the historic episcopate and the ordina- 
tion of ministers by such a bishop would 
result in making ministers so ordained 
priests, with authority of a special and 
separate kind. In other words, Bishop 
Brown would have them accept a _ priest- 
hood which in the view of a majority of 
ministers in his own communion contradicts 
the principle of a sole universal priesthood 
in Christ and in all believers on which their 
whole theory of church life is founded. We 
do not believe that the churches are ripe 
for such an acceptance, and we are sure 
that a majority of Bishop Brown’s own 
communion would refuse fellowship if an 
explicit denial on their part of the authority 
of such a special priesthood were made an 
optional part of the compact. 

In other words the real divisive element 
is just the claim of an exclusive, sacra- 
mental authority in a separated group of 
Christians in the church, which the majority 
of Protestants neither desire nor can ac- 
cept without denying their fundamental con- 
ceptions of relation to Christ and of his 
authority. Hager as we are for a manifest 
reunion of Christendom, we would regard 
such a reunion, if it left a loophole for mis- 
understanding on this point, as a misfor- 
tune for Christendom. 

The level plan proposed by the Bishop 
does not propose to establish an immediate, 
organic relationship. ‘Spiritual unity hav- 
ing been restored through a common minis- 
‘try, organic unity is to be left to providen- 
tial development.” All bishops are to be on 
parity in the proposed Interchurch Na- 
tional Council, which is the proposed center 
«of organic union. 


Both for its autobiographical element, its 
argument against the necessity of a manual 
apostolic succession, and its development of 
a positive plan for manifesting the existing 
unity of the churches, the book is interest- 
ing and Bishop Brown’s proposals will as- 
suredly have a part to play in the coming 
wide debate in regard to the practicability 
of steps toward mutual understanding and 
co-operation. 


Social Studies 


The relatien of the Christian and the 
Church to everyday life is effectively de- 
scribed in The Social Task of Christianity, 
by Samuel Zane Batten, D.D. (Revell. 
$1.25 net). This is well called “A summons 
to the new crusade,” which is nothing less 
than the conquest of every department of 
life for Christ, so that business of all kinds, 
commerce, industry, government, recreation, 
research and everything in which man is en- 
gaged skall be conducted in obedience to his 
spirit, or else banished. ‘The author pre- 
sents this theme in unmistakable speech 
which does not. admit of misunderstanding. 
He charges the chureh to be fearless in de- 
livering the message and summons all men 
to share in this obedience to the method pro- 
posed by Christ. He does not underrate the 
value of evangelism, or of work for the indi- 
vidual, but puts alongside it this absolute, 
imperative social duty. 

A somewhat pessimistic study of Ameri- 
ean conditions is The Passing of the Ameri- 
can, by Monroe Royce (Whittaker. $1.20 
net). After an absence of twelve years in 
Europe, the author is stunned by the changes 
which he observes, especially by the inva- 
sion of the foreign population. He views 
with alarm the time, not far distant, he 
thinks, when these alien peoples shall realize 
their power and seize the reins of govern- 
ment. He-deprecates the attitude of Amer- 
icans toward the church, their stingy treat- 
ment of their ministers, who are nowhere else, 
he asserts, so poorly paid. He is bitter in 
his denunciation of ‘“‘the trust,” with “the 
insane pace it has set for all business en- 
terprise,” the tariff and unrestricted immi- 
gration. He points out our senseless public 
and private wastefulness and extravagance, 
our readiness to put up with arrogant im- 
position on the part of the express com- 
panies, for example. And in this respect he 
compares us unfavorably with all other civ- 
ilized countries. The book is often extrav- 
agant in statement, but it may exert a good 
influence in arousing determination to rem- 
edy some of these abuses. 

An important study of the negro popula- 
tion of New York City, conducted under the 
auspices of the Greenwich House Committee 
on Social Investigation, is Half a Man, by 
Mary White Ovington (Longmans. $1.00 
net). It describes the limitations under 
which the negro lives, the discrimination 
against him, the difficulty with which the 
most skilled, especially, find employment, the 
attitude toward him of the municipality, its 
laws, its courts, the police and the people. 
One important chapter is on The Negro 
Woman as a Breadwinner. It must be 
admitted that the truth told in these pages 
—and it is the truth—is more complimen- 
tary to the negro than to the white race. On 
the whole the author’s outlook is hopeful. 
This is an exceedingly significant study and 
should be read by every one interested in 
the negro people and in good citizenship. On 
the committee are Professor Seligman, Dr. 
Devine, Professor Giddings, Livingston lar- 
rand and other experts. 

To describe the present status of the sci- 
ence of Eugenics is the aim of The Social 
Direction of Human. Evolution, by William 
B. Kellicott (Appletons. $1.50 net). The 


work divides naturally into two parts, the 
biological and the social. These are prefaced 
by a chapter on. the sources and aims of 
Eugenics, which is the more convincing be- 
cause it does not claim too much for the 
embryo science. The subjects touched upon 
will require much thought and @discussion. 
Some of these are Anglo-Saxon deterioration, 
race suicide and measures to prevent the 
propagation of the vicious and feeble-minded. 
The author pleads for racial improvement 
rather than the mere betterment of environ- 
ment. The question is raised as to whether 


some of the energy now given to preserving - 


the lowest elements of society may not bet- 
ter be devoted to raising the average to 
higher levels. But the main fact about the 
book is that it affords in a brief space a 
comprehensive knowledge concerning a topic 
of growing importance. 

Men who are interested in the welfare of 
both employer and employé will welcome 
The Labor Question, by Dr. Washington 
Gladden (Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net). 
This is a fair and impartial discussion of 
the rights and‘duties of both labor and cap- 
ital. Dr. Gladden believes in the right of 
working men to organize. He asserts that 
if he were a working man he would feel it 
his duty to join the union. He does not 
hesitate to declare, however, that in some 
cases the policy of the unions is wrong, and 
in some cases they conduct themselves un- 
wisely and unfairly. He commends the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Baldwin and quotes freely 
from his advice. An important chapter -on 
the Church and the Labor Union closes the 
discussion. These papers were first pub- 
lished in The Outlook, and a number of in- 
teresting pages in the appendix consider 
criticisms which have been received since the 
papers appeared. ; 

Nothing better for popular use has come 
from the pen of John Spargo than his latest 
book, The Common Sense of Socialism 
(Kerr, New York). He says that “there are 
always and everywhere at least two distinct 
tendencies in the Socialist movement—a rad- 
ical wing and a more moderate wing.” It 
is this fact which confuses the public in its 
judgment. It is obvious, though not so 
stated, that Mr. Spargo represents especially 
the “more moderate wing.” He is also one 
of the plainest and most satisfactory ex- 
pounders of its teachings. This volume is in 
the form of a series of letters written to a 
Pittsburgh man in answer to his questions 
and objections. Especially useful is the 
chapter on Objections to Socialism Consid- 
ered, in which, for example, the writer de- 
clares that Socialism desires to protect and 
foster the family, now seriously assailed, and 
he protests against judging Socialism in this 
or other matters by the actions of some indi- 
vidual Socialists. 


Stories with Girl Heroines 


The Story Girl, by L. M. Montgomery 
(Page. $1.50), belongs on the shelf with 
Louisa Alcott’s books. There is no real plot, 
but the pleasant pages are occupied with the 
week-by-week experiences and gatherings of 
a little group of boys and girls in a remote 
village of Prince Edward Island. The Story 
Girl herself is the center of the whole, both 
because of her originality of character and 
unexpectedness of action, and because she 
has a gift for narration, and into her mouth 
are put various legends of the Island and the 
fruits of reading and hearsay in two conti- 
nents. » 

The kind of a girl who upsets a whole 
household, a nuisance and a joy, is Miss 
Billy, by Eleanor H. Porter (Page. $1.25 
net). When she was eighteen the death of 
her last near relative left her homeless. So 
she bethought her of her father’s college 
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chum, for whom she had received her mas- - 


culine name. For her, to decide was to put 
into execution. She promptly arrived, with 
her cat, at a staid Boston home occupied by 
three unmarried men and two male servants. 
It is enough to say that the result is quite 
as demoralizing as the curious reader ex- 
pects. But how it all works out is the 
author’s secret, only to be divulged in due 
time and place. It is a charming story, full 
of life and spirit. 

We first meet a little country schoolgirl in 
Lizbeth of the Dale, by Marian Keith (Doran. 
$1.20 net). Canadians, especially those of 
Scotch extraction, will find a keen pleasure 
in. the rise and progress of the eight orphan 
brothers and sisters who call themselves the 
“Gay Gordons.” Their wholesome, free ways 
contrast with the ideas of gentility impressed 
upon them by their aunt from old Hdin- 
burgh. It is this clash which turns the 
heroine’s life toward outward ease and 
pleasure, yet with incurable dissatisfaction. 
The scene changes to Toronto, where Liz- 
beth appears as a society lady. Her awak- 
ening begins in the city slums when she 
accidentally discovers upon what misery her 
own luxury is based. The process ends in a 
life of service and a happy marriage. It is 
a pretty story, religious in tone and thor- 
oughly wholesome. 


Briefer Mention 


Boy Training, edited by John L. Alex- 
ander, secretary Boy Scouts of America 
(Association Press, New York), contains a 
number of articles by experts on such topics 
as adolescence, instruction regarding sex, 
boys’ relation to the church, the adolescent 
boy’s religion, making the Bible real to boys, 
etc. It is an admirable guide for leaders of 
boys’ clubs and Bible classes. 


The secret of genuine and effective com- 
munion with God is considered in Real 
Prayer, by Cortland Myers (Revell. 50 
cents net), who declares that ‘“‘Prayer is the 
greatest force in God’s great world.” There 
are six chapters on real power, presence, 
purity, plea, persistence and purpose. It is 
a readable and helpful presentation of an 
important and often perplexing theme. 


A text-book for use in schools is Introduc- 
tion to Bible Study, by F. V. N. Painter, 
$1.00). It is intended “to 
set forth the literary, historical and ethical 
value of the Bible.’’ This it does very well, 
though it is too conservative in its treatment 
of the Pentateuch. It is commendable for 
its correct interpretation of such books as 
Job, The Psalms, Hsther, Jonah and Daniel. 


That the life and death of Christ are 
effective not in appeasing divine wrath, nor 
vidicating divine honor, nor satisfying divine 
justice, but in bringing men, through union 
with Christ, into a right relation to God, is 
the contention of George Coulson Workman 
in At Onement, or Reconciliation with God 
(Revell. $1.25 net). It is a careful study 
of the whole Biblical teaching on the subject, 
with a specially important chapter on the 
Biblical Significance of Sacrifice. 


With interest and zest we have read the 
chapters of Historic Girlhoods, by Rupert S. 
Holland (Jacobs. $1.50 net), for they are 
richly varied and told in charming fashion. 
Saint Catherine is the first of the line and 
Louisa Alcott the last. There are other 
saints and literary maidens, queens and pio- 
neers, a singer, actress and savage, twenty- 
one in all. The author explains that in gen- 
eral the actual records of history are fol- 
lowed, but in some cases incidents have been 
added illustrative of the times. Thus a true 
picture is presented with an appeal to the 
imagination which makes the volume an ad- 
mirable introduction to the study of biog- 
raphy. 
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What the Crutch Did 


Continued from page 521 


“Yes, sir, I could. Almost every one of 
them had a scar or something marked. I 
can see every one now. I’d know them be- 
cause they were so different from other 
men.” 

“Sort of a hang-dog lot?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, don’t breathe a word of this until 
after it is over, though I’m as sure as I’m 
alive, those fellows ‘Il get their come-up- 
pance about midnight. You’re a brave chap, 
my son, I don’t see how you had the nerve 
to keep still there, and hear it all.” 

Bob laughed ingenuously. “I expect I 
hadn’t the nerve to run away. If I’d been 
on my own two feet, maybe I’d have sneaked 
out. “I'was the eruteh did it, I reckon. 
Mother made me take it, though I didn’t 
want to.” 

“It better take you home now, for I imag- 
ine your mother’ll be rather anxious. Good 
night, Bob—this won’t be forgotten by a 
long shot!” 

Indeed, Mrs. Bently was anxious. What 
if the lame ankle had given out after all, or 
the crutch proved treacherous! When she 
had been to the door a dozen times to look 
down the street, and at length saw the limp- 
ing figure, she ran to meet him. 

“What kept you, Son? Did you have an 
accident? Y¥ou’re all dirt. Did you fall? 
Oh, I hope you haven’t hurt your ankle.” 
This was all in a breath. 

“No, Mother, no. I’m just tired out. 
Want some supper, and then go to bed. 
Can’t explain tonight—told I mustn’t 
breathe a word. Maybe in the morning.” 

The words came by jerks. Bob was 
pretty nearly spent. 

“Bob,” Mrs. Bent spoke rather sternly, 
“you haven’t been in bad company?” 

The boy grinned. ‘Didn’t miss much of 
it, Mother, but”’— he. hesitated, ‘please 
trust me. I can tell you tomorrow. And, 
oh Mother, if I should oversleep, don’t miss 
getting a morning paper.” 

After such mysterious words Mrs. Bently 
was sure to be watching for the earliest 
newsboy, and there with big headlines was 
the -story which her boy’s sense of honor 
would not let him repeat the night before. 
Bob’s name, too, as the lad who gave warn- 
ing which led to the successful capture of 
the gang, and a picture of Bob for which 
Bob never sat. Before she had ceased be- 
ing indignant at that, because it wasn’t half 
as good looking as her boy, two or three 
reporters appeared to work up the story 
better for the later editions, and this sud- 
den prominence was all very wonderful. 

In a day or two the Bentleys were visited 
by a man from express headquarters, who 
talked about a deserved reward. 

“My son shall decide,” his mother said 
proudly. And Bob showed his mettle by 
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saying he didn’t want anything for himself, 
he had only done what any boy would. 
Then when the man insisted, and coolly 
named a few hundreds, saying, ‘““They seem 
very little to the Company in comparison 
to what you saved them from,’ Bob ex- 
claimed: “It would pay the mortgage, and 
the mortgage is what worries Mother. You 
may do it for Mother. She saved the train 
anyhow, for she made me take the crutch.” 
The man looked as if he didn’t compre- 
hend, but he left the money all the same. 
After he had gone, Bob said: ‘Seems to 
me, it takes a lot of ‘ifs,’ to make things 
come round. Jf I hadn’t sprained my ankle, 
if I hadn’t taken the crutch, if I hadn’t 
stopped to rest, no one would have over- 
heard those men. Seems to me the ‘ifs’ 
were like a chain one link hung on another.” 
“Yes, Son,” his mother answered, ‘‘and 
when you have watched things longer, you’ll 
find the links make up what I like to call 
‘Providence.’ Many times you can trace the 
‘ifs’ a long way back, an see how they are 
parts which, succeeding one. another, form 
a kind and loving plan.” 


An Opening Exercise for 
Sunday Schools 


In an end of the year number of The Con- 
gregationalist last December we printed a series 
of ideals for the coming year and watchwords 
for any year which made a deep impression on 
many of our readers. One pastor, Rev. L. L. 
Wirt of Oakland, Cal., compiled from them 
an opening exercise for the Sunday school con- 
nected with his church. It seems to us so 
fitting and helpful that we print it below: 


Supt. Life is a school—what shall we learn 
today ? 
School. To see beauty, follow truth, seize 


opportunity and practice charity. 

Why should we learn? 

Because life offers promotion. 

Why should we love? 

Because love leads to’ service. 

Why should we lift? 

Because we are strong, many are weak, and 
burdens are heavy. 

Why should we trust? 

Because God will never fail us. 

What is our aim? 

Not to be better than others, but to be bet- 
ter than we are, and to help others. 

What is our creed? 

To think in terms of love, love in terms of 
action, act in terms of friendship. 

What is our purpose? 

To do what we can for our fellowmen, trust- 
ing God to do what is best for us. 

What is our motto? 

To do what we can, with what we have, 
wherever we are, today, for Jesus Christ. 


Australia has paid American education 
the compliment of choosing Cornell Univer- 
sity as the model for a new university to be 
founded at Perth in Western Australia. 
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The Meeting Point for God and the Child 


A point of weakness in our evangelism is 
the tendency to overlook the distribution of 
responsibility. We trust to a great reli- 
gious movement, or to a department of the 
church, to do the work of the home. Our 
experience has taught us the almost certain 
failure of any single agency in such a world- 
wide task. ‘The need of the home as a co- 
operative agency is increasingly apparent 
to every religious worker. 

Our work is dissipated because our aims 
are so divergent. The prevailing sin of 
parents is not a lack of Christian purpose, 
but a divided aim. We sacrifice the bulk 
of our energy and time for our children, but 
the tender, loving and holy influences are 
marshalled in so many directions that they 
never culminate in bringing the child to an 
acknowledgment of his devotion and a com- 
mittment of himself to the Lord. Theory 
and practice lack focus. Jesus said some 
things were to be sought first. 

The first recruiting ground of the church 
is the home. Modern psychology com- 


By Rev. Jesse Hill 


Williston Church, Portland, Me. 


mands us with the imperative of a revela- 
tion, to recognize the spiritual capacity of 
the child. We are to get away from the 
tyranny of certain phrases which have never 
been universal in their application. A 
“change of heart’ is not to be expected of 
those of whom it was said “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” It is no longer good 
theology or good psychology to expect a 
child to be tempest driven into the Kingdom. 
The heart throes of the conviction of sin 
come only to those who have been estranged 
from God. ‘To attempt to fasten the ex- 
periences of mature life upon the young is 
to perpetuate cant. We must not longer 
hesitate to recognize the naturalness of a 
child’s religion. ; 

A child’s conversion is a spiritual awak- 
ening. His path to God is not to be found 
in repentance, but in the growing revelation 
of his love, which calls forth his adoration 


and joyful consecration. An unbroken 
spiritual development, running from child- 
hood to manhood The latent 


is normal. 


° 
and vague in his religious life must become 
active and definite. When his spiritual 
craving has proper direction, at the right 
time, his discipleship will be as natural and 
inevitable as fruit following flower. 

Never has there been a louder appeal for 
co-operation from parents than that which 
religious workers, in their helplessness, are 
making today. This message needs to be 
held before no one more continuously and 
emphatically than before the fathers—“that 
left wing of the family guard, which gener- 
ally manages to retreat during an engage- 
ment, leaving the command to the inferior 
officer.” Once he had the glory of being 
father, priest, teacher and judge, all in one. 
Now, too often, his attitude is expressed 
by the man who said: “Oh, I leave all the 
training of the children to their mother; 
she gives them their religion and when they 
are old enough to vote I give them their 
polities.” The morning newspaper, the per- 
sistent calls of time, the fierce competition 
and the modern pace, are a poor exchange 
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for the opportunity for a-common religious 
feeling and aspiration and the devotional 
spirit. A better era will come when par- 
ents recognize God’s covenant with families, 
when they become willing to fill to the full 
their share of the home duties during the 
critical hours of youth, to make less money, 
to be less prominent in the social life, that 
their energies may contribute their just 
share to the awakening and the development 
of the spiritual nature of their children. 

Fear and ignorance are the cause of 
failure in some homes. A flippancy of 
phrase has often made pious talk cheap. 
The constraint which has resulted has para- 
lyzed utterance or made a painful separa- 
tion between our religious and familiar 
thought. Why should our tones change, our 
throats become dry, and our speech unnat- 
ural when we talk about the noblest and 
richest realities of the world? Religion is 
a simple and natural thing when it is sin- 
cere. We have not looked earnestly enough 
for glimpses of God in the spirits of our 
children. We have divorced him, who is 
the source of all joy, from our gayest mo- 
ments. We have not coveted that gracious 
skill that enables us, sometimes subtly and 
quietly, sometimes with child-like frankness, 
to talk of him and the meaning of this 
life. The meeting point for God and the 
child is the parents’ life. Unless we link 
them in our thought, bind them together in 
our love and prayers, the child will grow 
up without that holy ‘familiarity that is 
their first step Christward. 

A larger use should be made in home 
evangelism of the external forms and usages 
of religion. A right beginning puts a great 
value upon habit, precept and a docile 
Much has been said about sponta- 
neity and giving children the opportunity 
to do those things that are prompted by 
reason only. The proposition contradicts 
the order of things in our experience. In 
every department of our life we do things 
the explanation of which comes long after. 


“Teaching a child to pray and to commit the 


catechism is prompted by the same logic 
that asks a child to commit the multiplica- 
tion table. Some words and acts which 
children use are like seeds that will germin- 
ate and grow in time under right condi- 
tions. A book of devotions or such a book 
as Dean Hodges’ “Training of Children in 
Religion” ought to be in every home. If it 
is not closely followed it would at least 
point the direction for the parent in the 
revision of the devotional life of their 
children. 

A child’s decision ought to be given a 
larger opportunity to manifest itself in ac- 
tivity. The keynote of the modern kinder- 
garten is that self-activity is the condition 
There is place for this 
principle in home evangelism. The com- 
mands “go” and “do” have a peculiar sig- 
nificance in young life. Faith comes 
through seryice, in their experience. When 
the attitude of their will manifests itself in 


e: action the result will be proper feelings 


N 


and responses. 

Let us remember that the zone of the 
greatest decisions lies below the age of 
eighteen years. A child’s life has three 
epochs. The period from six to eight years, 
when his mind is receptive and he believes 
what is told him as naturally as he accepts 
food and clothing. Obedience is then the 
path to God. The period from eight to 


- twelve years, when he begins to question. 


The individual begins to manifest himself, 
and memory, imagination and action change 
rules and principles. The period from 
twelve to eighteen, when the supreme 


| moral choice is easy because “the fountains 
of the great deep are broken up. 


The in- 
ner life is crying out for something more 
than food and drink.” ‘This is the critical 


\period of ripening child nature which is 


favorable for decision. If neglected now 


‘ 
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Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit. are little nuggets of nutrition, 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 


dry —or with milk. 


Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


the work never can be done so well, and 
often the opportunity passes forever. 

A neutral home atmosphere will kill the 
work of the best teacher or preacher... A 
flippant or irreverent attitude will dwarf 
any child’s nature. We appeal to the par- 
ents who have neither theory nor practice, 
to adopt and to persist in a definite policy. 
The springs of religion never offer the op- 
portunity anywhere else as they do in the 
place hallowed by love, unselfish service and 
parental affection. The greatest thing a 
parent ever does for his child is to lead 
him to definitely commit himself to God and 
know him as a blessed and constant factor 
in his life, and to mold his life on the divine 
plan. ; 


A Little Expounded Text 


There are probably few important sen- 
tences in the Gospels used so seldom by 
Christian ministers as texts for sermons as 
is the golden sentence of our Lord, “Love 
one another, even as I have loved you.” It 
seems to be a difficult sentence to find, and 
even more difficult to understand. It is 
often made to mean something different from 
what it teaches. A common interpretation 
makes it equivalent to “love all men every- 
where.” But such an exposition empties it 
of its content, and robs it of its power to 
accomplish the work which Jesus had in 
mind. He is not exhorting here to a vague 


humanitarianism or a wholesale philan- 
thropy. He is not thinking of men in 
general. He is speaking to members of his 


church, and telling them how to live together 
so as to convince the world that he is what 
he claims to be. Victory for his cause is to 
be achieved by their love for one another. 
It is no ordinary love which is called for, 
but love fashioned after his own, and lifted 
to its white intensity and heavenly temper. 
A Christian owes something to a fellow- 
Christian which he owes to no other human 
being, his first duty is to his fellow-believ- 
ers, his first obligation is to his Christian 
brethren, his first concern is with his com- 
rades in Christ. -It is by Christians loving 
one another after the sacrificial manner of 
Jesus that other men are to become Chris- 
tians. Love is the law of the church. Love 
is the badge of discipleship. Love is the 
chief evangelist and head worker. Love is 
the power which overcomes. It is not love 
for the community or love for humanity, but 
love for one’s fellow-Christians by which the 
door of the world’s heart is to be opened. 
The teaching was plain and the early Chris- 
tians caught it. The secret of the progress 
of the early church lies revealed in the ex- 
clamation of the pagan crowd—“Berhold how 
these Christians love one another !”—Charles 
E. Jefferson, in The Building of the Church. 


Man has a body, and is a spirit—Reuen 
Thomas. 
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The Men and Religion Movement 


The Opening Week of the Campaign in Minneapolis 


By Robert P. Herrick, D. D. 


CAMPAIGN POINTS 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ocr. 16-22 


DES MOINES, I0., OoT. 16-22 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D., OoT. 23-29 
DETROIT, MICH., OCT. 23-29 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 10., OCT, 23-29 


To Minneapolis was assigned the first 
week of this great national campaign, to last 
until April in all the cities of our land, the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. The 
men of the churches had months ago feder- 
ated the men’s societies and had their com- 
mon machinery in operation. Meetings had 
been held and details arranged, but after all 
they came to the first meetings ignorant of 
the real depth and power of the movement. 
But as the week progressed it was grad- 
ually apparent that here was no ordinary or 
effervescent religious movement which would 
have its day and then pass, but rather one of 
those deep, strong inflowings of God which 
would be marked by permanence. 

The big mass meeting, held in West- 
minster Church the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber and addressed by Dr. Isaac J. Lansing, 
heralded the movement, but not until Sun- 
day, Oct. 1, were the meetings really 
launched. Meanwhile, for that intervening 
week, the team of twenty workers were apart 
from men in a quiet place at Lake Minne- 
tonka, twenty miles away. In these days 
the diversities of the men were knit into one 
purpose so that whatever the subject and 
whoever the speaker, there was always one 
great note of service to Jesus Christ in all. 

Perhaps this sense of acquaintance with 
Jesus Christ as a known and loved personal 
friend of today, a present-day Christ, was 
as dominant as any feature of the addresses 
and prayers. As Fred B. Smith said in his 
simple, straightforward way, “He is my 
friend; I meet him and talk with him every 
day.” And even our old friend Raymond 
Robbins, so tremendously positive and 
vehement in his glowing social message, was 
in these meetings twice as forceful because 
of this quiet loyalty in himself and his mis- 


-sion to that One to whom the redemptive 


message and the Brotherhood message were 
one interpretation of the will of God. 


EVANGELISM BY THE AUDIENCES 


In these meetings of the week, in one 
sense, evangelism flowed from the audience 
toward the platform. Let it never be said 
again that men are not responsive to reli- 
gion. It is the proclamation of mere philos- 
ophy and ethics that they shy at. Give them 
the simple religion of Jesus Christ to move 
heart and conscience and they will listen as 
they did in multitudes by Galilee. This 
deep responsiveness and earnestness of the 
men on the floor, moving the speakers to a 
sense of the message is what I mean by 
evangelism flowing back to the platform from 
the floor. 

The second great impression was perhaps 
the absence of machinery and the emphatic 
putting of the future of the movement into 
the hands of the churches. “I suppose you 
people are surprised that no committees have 
been appointed,” said Fred 3B. Smith. 
“What a good time I have had not being on 
any committee for four days.’ ‘There was 
not to be any machinery left on hand except 
in each individual church as the final result 
of the movement. Pastors and churches re- 
sponded to this trust in them and gave, on 
the whole, hearty support. From thirty 
cities in the state came 200 delegates in re- 
sponse to the personal invitations which had 


been carried the Sunday previous by a large 
company of speakers for the movement. 


PARISH WORK LEFT MORE UNIFIED 


To the churches, large and small and of 
all denominations, is committed the after- 
result of these meetings. And what of those 
after-results? It is early, of course, to pre- 
dict. But some things can be seen. . There 
will certainly be a unifying of the programs 
of church work into the five channels advo- 
cated, whereas hitherto each church was 
doing only one thing or another, as ‘t hap- 
pened. A thousand churches, more or less, 
each with its group interested in boys’ work, 
evangelism, Bible study, social work and 
missions, and with more or less intercom- 
munion along these lines, ought to mean 
much in Minnesota in days to come. The 
group may not be large in a given church, 
but the sense of service to God and to man 
will be like the leaven in the three measures 
of meal. 

Then there will be in each co-operating 
church, as never before, a group of men 
workers enlisted for life. Too many a man 
has come a new sense of his privilege in 
active service. One pastor in speaking of 
the meetings expressed his gratitude for this 
new backing of the men of his church in 
Christian service. Many a pastor in the 
Northwest will have occasion to thank God 
for this new stimulus to his working force. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL RALLY 


At the Congregational rally there were 
addresses from Judge Waite of the Juvenile 
Court, Dr. Sanderson and Dr. Swartz of 
New York, Secretary Lies of the Associated 
Charities, President Cowling of Carleton 
College and the efficient chairman, Charles 
Chadbourn. 

This much is evident from this opening 
week in Minneapolis. The pastors and 
churches of our whole great nation are going 
to find in the coming of these teams of 
workers a welcome and hearty re-enforce- 
ment in all the great lines of Christian effort 
and the hearts of thousands will be made 
glad with a new sense of a Christ-of-today 
who is still a leader and inspirer of men. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


(By telegraph) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
In a great mass meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, the Men and Religion Movement 
in Minneapolis reached its climax. Fred 
B. Smith emphasized what has been the 
slogan of the convention, “Back to the 
church!” The popular hymn, and the clos- 
ing one, was The Little Brown Church. Dr. 
Cyrus Northrop, president emeritus of the 
University and honorary chairman, received 
a great ovation, all standing. He made a 
great address calling this “the sane move- 

ment in late years.” R. P. Herrick. 


Chicago Organized to Get 
the Man 


Fully six hundred were present at the 
Men and Religion Banquet in the Audito- 
rium on the evening of Oct. 5. The com- 
pany was splendidly representative of the 
different denominations in the city and vari- 
ous interests and organizations united in the 
movement, Rev. W. J. Williamson, D. D., 
of St. Louis explained the movement in an 
address both illuminating and thrilling. The 
layman’s point of view was admirably pre- 
sented by Hon. F. W. Parker, chairman of 
the Committee of One Hundred. Reports of 
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the chairman of sub-committees by Messrs. 
Lucius Teter, James F, Oates, Dr. W. P. 
Behan, H. H. Marcusson, Rey. Charles W. 
Gilke and C. T. B. Goodspeed showed that 
the various lines of work were already well 
under way. The appeal of Dr. John Timo- 
thy Stone for personal work left a profound 
impression. His message was summed up in 
the motto of the Chicago Movement, “Get 
the Man.” aq. BC. 


In Nebraska 


The committee in charge of the Forward 
Movement in Lincoln, Neb., is somewhat 
disorganized, due to the removal of Sec. C. 
M. Mayne of the Y. M. C. A. to Gary, Ind. 
He was the executive secretary of the com- 
mittee. The preliminary work for the au- 
tumn has been abandoned, but it is expected 
that the work will be taken up in January 
and vigorously pushed. ‘The delay is to be 
regretted as it has cost the city the inspira- 
tion and help at this time of such national 
workers as Fred B, Smith and others of the 
central committee. 


Lincoln, Neb. M. A. B. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


NOT INCONSISTENT 
(Biblical World) — 


Faith and the scientific mind are incon- 
sistent if faith be narrow and unbelieving, 
or if science unscientifically set limits to 
thought and life. But if the scientific mind 
accepts all its larger implications, and if 
faith has the breadth and courage that 
properly belong to it, not only can they 
dwell together—they contribute each to the 
development of the other. 


SOLIDARITY OF WORKING MEN 
(British Weekly) 


There is something that amazes in the 
celerity, in the unanimity, in the determina- 
tion, in the solidarity of the working men. 
They forget all about parties and politics 
when their own interests are concerned. 
Nay, they forget their own interests as 
individuals and as trades. ‘To them the 
interest of the whole is the interest of the 
individual, and they appear to be absolutely 
loyal and absolutely resolute. 


THE JEWS AND RELIGIOUS FADS 
(The American Israelite) 


Mysticism is increasingly taking hold of 
the Jews. They are running after all sorts 
of new religious fads and fancies. About 
three decades ago it was spiritualism that 
caught the Jew napping. A little later it 
was theosophy that succeeded in entrapping 
the religious novelty seekers among the 
Jews. And today it is the new faith cults 
that are attracting them more than ever. If 
the Jew wants to learn anything about 
faith let him read his own Bible. Let him 
read the Psalms and there he will find more 
about true faith than in all the new Bibles 
of the latter day faith cult schools. 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1910 _ Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in | 
Two Thousand Churches 


2 
erat on renee eae Fo City. 


Pub. 1908 
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Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dys-pep-lets 


Sugar-coated tablets. 10c., 50c. or $1. 


Envelope 
System 


RICHMOND has two recent im- 
provements that pos- 
itively remove the 


: eens. last ‘danger-: of ' mis- 
takes in crediting contributions. Can be found 


|TO TREASURERS 


only in the envelopes manufactured by the 
originators of the Duplex Envel- 
ope System —the organization 
responsible for every improve- 
ment made in Duplex service 
during the past ten years. 


Write for ‘‘Duplex Unit’’ 12. 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


PANCAKES 


muffins, doughnuts, ete., are wholesome and 
delicious, and the fragrant golden brown loaf 
of bread is so Satisfying, especially to children. 


This Flour is sold by best grocers 
Write us for Free Booklet of Tested Rectpes 
and the Prize Recipe for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


BENJAMIN P. SANDS, 1051 Old South Building, will 
loan money on real estate in any desirable location. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by a lady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care Zhe 
Congregatrionalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale at once 34 oak pews 15 ft. long; 17 pews 24 
ft., with cushions. Low price. Inquire Frank W. Padel- 
ford, 501 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A home in Christian family for a bright, 
healthy girl of two years and six months. Adoption 
desired. Address A. M., care The Congregationalist, 40, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wisitors to Washington, D. C., can secure pleasant 
rooms in a refined home near capitol, library and depot. 
Address Mrs. Bonifant, 222 A Street, Southeast, Wash- 
ington. D.C 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, posi- 
tion as working housekeeper in a small family of adults— 
cone preferred. References exchanged. Address 

., care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Pastor will give a Sunday’s services to any church 
without a minister. Also lecture Monday if desired. 
Excellent testimonials. Traveling expenses only for 
first engagement. B., care The Congregationalist, 41, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted. After Nov.1, by middle-aged lady, position 
to care for an invalid or to assist in the housework of 
one or more elderly people. Country preferred. Home 

_ rather than salary object. Address G., care 7’he Uongre- 
gationalist, 41, Boston, Mass. 


Situation Wanted as Traveling Companion, by 
earnest young woman, experienced secretary, who is 
ready to assume cheerful responsibility in domestic or 
travel cares of a refined lady. The very highest refer- 
ences will be offered. Address E. W.F., care Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass... 


Good Books Mission. 100,000 books wanted in 
the field of the undersigned for rural church, academy 
and college libraries. Second-hand books in good order 
can be made very useful. Mail or ship prepaid. Send 
for leaflet and particulars abeut ‘‘ Book Socials,” ‘‘ Book 
Sundays,” etc. Address Rey. Frank E. Jenkins, Super- 
intendent Home Missions for the South, Demorest, Ga. 


Ideal Farm for Summer Home. 60 acres land, 
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In the Congregational Circle 


Seldom is a national gathering of one of 
our societies preceded by as many prelim- 
inary gatherings in different places designed 
to further the same general end as has been 
the case with the American Board, which 
has just concluded its sessions in Mil- 
waukee. On the way out secretaries, mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee and pas- 
tors, willing to lend a hand, paused to accept 
invitations extended them. Four of them 


; were in Cleveland, four in Detroit, two in 


Oberlin, while Chicago, Elgin, Ill., and 
Ripon, Wis., shared in the benefit of this 
informal visitation. -From another part of 
the country came Dr. Arthur Smith of 
China, who has been spending the summer 
in the far Northwest, and last sunday he 
fulfilled an appointment at Fargo. An ex- 
cellent idea it was to share by anticipation 
with the localities somewhat removed from 
Milwaukee the benefits and inspirations of 
an American Board annual meeting. 


Ba 


When the committee en arrangements for 
the coming Brotherhood Convention in Chi- 
cago was first confronted with the fact that 
the illness of Secretary Dyer deprived them 
of a leader upon whom they have been ac- 
customed chiefly to depend, sympathy for 
him in his illness was mingled with a sense 
of consternaticn. A first feeling that it must 
be “called off’? was replaced, on second 
thought, by a Chicago “I will,” that it must 
go on. The deplored loss of the leader has 
resulted in this partial compensation: the 
reserves in the rank and file have been called 
out and the various details of preparation 
are being well cared for. Secretary Atkin- 
son of the Department of Labor and Social 
Service has the program well in hand. While 
there will be some changes from the printed 
announcements, these will not weaken the 
program as a whole but, in impertant paitic- 
ulars, greatly strengthen it. Mr. F. W. 
Birlingham of Winnetka, Ill., has put sp'en- 
did business ability into raising money for 
convention expenses and his energy has over- 
flowed in providing something of a surplus 
to apply to the general needs of the National 
Brotherhood work. On the whole, prospects 
are exceedingly bright that the coming 
Brotherhood Convention will mark a great 


advance. 
* * 


* 


Rey. A. A. Cressman of Webster County, 
Neb., and Rev. E. E. Sprague of Thomas 
County of the same state have been nomi- 
nated for the office of judge in their re- 
spective counties. How’s that for finding 
judicial timber in the ministry? 

a * 


* 


First Church of Albuquerque, N. M., 
under the direction of Rev. R. B. Tolbert, 
has under way a campaign to interest 
friends in our denomination who may have 
need of a climate specially adapted to bene- 
fit throat and pulmonary troubles. The 
past remarkable cures and benefits in this 
climate inspire the new movement. Experts 
pronounce this the best-known climate for 
lung diseases. Desiring to bring this knowl- 


f edge to the attention of our people, 500 let- 


ters were recently sent out to our largest 
churches asking that the ministers send Mr. 
Tolbert the names of any in their congre- 
gations needing a climate for such diseases. 
More than 100 replies have been received to 
date, and almost uniformly they have been 
of the most generous and kindly character. 
Many of the letters contained names, one 


a caenesenenmmeme 


HARD CoLmps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard colds as are others. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia makes the blood pure; and this great medi- 
cine recovers the system after a cold as no. other 
medicine does. Take Hood’s, 


letter bringing fourteen names from one of 
our smaller churches. 

Explanatory letters have been sent to 
those whose names. were received, and it ig 
hoped that many may find suitable openings 
for coming here. Names sent from any of 
our churches by ministers or friends will all 
receive courteous and Christian considera- 
tion from the church and minister at Albu- 
querque. This is no plan to enter into 
commercial relations with any proposed 
comers, but is-undertaken purely in a spirit 
of love and a desire to help the afflicted. 

* * 
* 

If Rev. Herbert A. Jump accepts his call 
to succeed Dr. Charles R. Brown at Oak- 
land, the First Church of that city will get 
a man of robust physical health with the 
temperament and good humor that keep one 
who carries heavy burdens from being over- 
weighted, and withal a man who, intellect- 
ually and spiritually, has proved his mettle 
in fields already well served by him. In two 
of them, Hamilton, N. Y., and Brunswick, 
Me., he was in constant contact with the 
problems and opportunities of the college 
town, while in New Britain, where he now 
is, he has been brought close to all the seeth- 
ing interests of a great manufacturing city. 
Undoubtedly he is the kind of man whom 
Mr. Brown would be glad to see as his 
successor, and he would prove a strong addi- 
tion to Congregational and Christian forces 
up and down the Pacific Coast. 


A good place to apply the principles of 
Church Federation is in theological educa- 
tion. In Alleghany, Pa., three kinds of 
Presbyterians ought to be able to pool re- 
sources to mutual advantage. A reformed 
Presbyterian Seminary with $100,000 in- 
vestment and nine students; a United 
Presbyterian with $500,000 investment and 
forty-two students; and a Presbyterian with 
$800,000 and eighty-eight students, does not 
look like a wise use of resources. 


WARNING. 


ALL 


&& 99 


,, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RAIN COATS 


Have this circular 

registered trademark 

stamped on the inside 
and a 

Silk Gaede Label 

is sewed at the collar 

or elsewhere 


None Genuine Without Them 
The Gavan Proof is applied to many 


kinds of cloth suitable for men’s, women’s 
and children’s outergarments in light, 
medium and heavy weights for all seasons 
of the year. 

They contain no rubber, have 
no disagreeable odor; will not overheat 
or cause perspiration. 


A postal to us will bring booklet 


For sale by leading dealers in Men’s Women’s 
» and Children’s Clothing 


Curenelto@r, USA. 
BPricctley + G, 


. New York Offices: 100 Fifth Avenue 
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State Meetings of the Fall 


North Dakota 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Conference was held in Minot, Sept. 
25-29. Here, among the 7,000 energetic peo- 
ple who are laying the foundations of a 
splendid future city, those of the Pilgrim 
faith held council over the affairs of the 
Kingdom. Youth is in the veins of North 
Dakota Congregationalism. Thirty years 
ago last April one church of our order was 
in this State, today there are 220 with the 
prospects of more under the administration 
of Superintendent Stickney and his helpers. 

The Minot church is rejoicing in the fact 
that the new State Normal School has been 
located at its very door and that the por- 
tion of the city apart its field is 
rapidly filling with homes. 

The first work of the conference was the 
careful reviewing of the new constitution 
which has been under consideration for two 
years. As adopted, it merges the Home 
Missionary Society with the conference, en- 
larges the powers of the permanent officers 
and in general makes for the efficiency of 
our State organization in the work of the 
Kingdom. 

Our relations with other denominations 
in the State were considered at some 
length. It was resolved anew not to in- 
trude upon any field already occupied by 
either Methodist, Hpiscopal, Presbyterian or 
Baptist workers, according to the comity 
agreement with these state bodies. Pres. 
©. C. Creegan of Fargo College, made a 
masterly plea for a more perfect union of 
all Christians. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing fully 
the trustees of Phillips Academy in advanc- 


set as 


A FINE NIGHT-CAP 


The Best Thing in the World to go 
to Bed and Sleep on. 


“My wife and I find that 4 teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts and a cup of hot milk, or 
some cream, with it, makes the finest night- 
cap in the world,’ says an Alleghany, Pa., 
man. 

“We go to sleep as soon as we strike the 
bed, and slumber like babies till rising time 
in the morning. 

“It is about three years now since we be- 
gan to use Grape-Nuts food, and we always 
have it for breakfast and before retiring and 
sometimes for lunch. I was so sick from 
what the doctors called acute indigestion 
and brain fag before I began to use Grape- 
Nuts that I could neither eat, sleep nor 
work with any comfort. 

“I was afflicted at the same time with 
the most intense pains, accompanied by a 
racking headache and backache, every time 
I tried to eat anything. Notwithstanding 
an unusual pressure from my professional 
duties, I was compelled for a time to give 
up my work altogether. 

“Then I put myself on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts and cream alone, with an occasional 
cup of Postum as a runner-up, and some- 
times a little dry toast. I assure you that 
in less than a week I felt like a new man; 
I had gained six pounds in weight, could 
sleep well and think well. 

“The good work went on, and I was soon 
ready to return to business, and have been 
hard at it, and enjoying it ever since. 

“Command me at any time any one in- 
quires as to the merits of Grape-Nuts. You 
will find me always ready to testify.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ing the course of study and changing the 
name to the New Rockford Collegiate Insti- 
tute. This growing young school, a base of 
supply for Fargo College, is serving an in- 
creasing number of young people. Dr. 
Theodore Clifton of the Education Society 
was present presenting its interests and 
commended the new step in advance as wise 
and necessary. 

Resolutions were also addressed to the 
United States Senate praying the passage of 
the Arbitration treaties arranged by Presi- 
dent Taft. A College Sunday was set apart 
for the purpose of awakening a larger inter- 
est in the great work done by Fargo Col- 
lege under the inspiring leadership of Presi- 
dent Creegan. 

Dr. H. ©. Herring aroused the entausiasm 
of the many home missionaries present by 
representing their work, in saving men and 
incidentally helping save the nation. 

Dr. C. H. Phillips, for many years regis- 
trar of the conference, who for ‘twenty-five 
years has not failed to attend a conference 
session, was detained at home by serious ill- 
ness. The Conference meets next year in 
Grand Forks in its fine new edifice just dedi- 
cated. 

Carrington, N. D. 


R. P. 


Colorado 


“Come to the Western Slope next year, and 
we will fill you plum full and prune full!” 
said Pastor Zickefoose to the state association 
at Denver in 1910. He went on to add that 
the Commercial Association of Montrose had 
instructed him to make the invitation as hearty 


as possible and they would give the delegates - 


all the peaches and apples for which the region 
is famous that the visitors could eat. The in- 
vitation was promptly accepted, not only be- 
cause of the fame of the fruit, but because it 
was felt to be fitting that the Bastern churches 
should visit their brethren west of the Rockies. 
Forty-two years was quite long enough for 
Denver, Greeley, Longmont, Boulder, Colorado 
Springs and Trinidad to monopolize the’ asso- 
ciation meetings; it was time long since for 
recognition of the strong groups of Congrega- 
tionalists who has established themselves on 
the afternoon sides of the mountains. 
Colorado may not look so large on the map, 
but a little figuring proves long journeys and 


considerable sacrifice necessary for those who | 
until double in bulk. 


would prove their loyalty to the denomination 
by attending a fellowship meeting. Most of 
the delegates spent a night on the road going 
and another night on the return trip; some 
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drove forty, fifty, a hundred miles to reach tho | 


railway ; even when fares were pooled, as the 
ministers in attendance pooled theirs, the ex- 
pense of the trip cut a big hole in the often 
pitifully scanty home missionary salaries. But 
nobody grumbled over the difficulties. The 
great West is no place for grumblers anyhow. 
The people who cannot make the best of things 
soon quit the region. The typical Colorado 
man will go 700 miles to attend a committee 
meeting and be glad to do it—and well he may, 
for his journey is sure to take him through 
some of the grandest scenery in America! 

\ At Montrose there was a drizzling rain every 
day of our stay, and the adobe roads were 
so muddy and slippery that the automobile ride 
the Commercial Association had planned for 
the visitors had to be given up. Inside the 
church, however, was no gloominess, nor was 
there any in the hospitable homes of the peo- 
ple. A considerable proportion of the speakers 
whose names were on the program were un- 
able to be present, but the’ vacancies were 
promptly and cheerfully filled, and some sub- 
stitutes for men of nation-wide fame acquitted 
themselves so well that we felt fresh pride in 
the not-yet-famous men among us. 

Moderator Dickinson delivered a moving ad- 
dress, indicating the causes of the many losses 
incurred and pointing the way to the better 
day. He has done notable service to the 
churches all the year, having prepared two 
albums with photographs of churches, parson- 
ages, pastors, etc., and with brief sketches of 
what was doing in various quarters, and he 
has also given many stereopticon lectures ll- 
lustrating the growth of Congregationalism. 


| hour. 
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Pimples? No 
They ve All Gone! 


| No More Humiliation; the Wonderful 


Stuart’s Caleium Wafers “Get Right 
After”? those Pimples, Boils and 
Skin Eruptions. 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It. 


No need for any one to go about any 
longer with a face covered with pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, blackheads and liver © 
spots. These are all due to impurities in the 
blood. Cleanse the blood thcroughly and the 
blemishes will disappear. 

That’s what Stuart’s Calcium Wafers: are 
intended to accomplish and do accomplish. 
Their principal ingredient is Calcium Sul- 
phide, the quickest and most thorough blood 
cleanser known. 

These wonderful little wafers get right 
into the blood and destroy all eruptive sub- 
stances present in it. In some cases a few 
days is sufficient to make the complexion 
clean and pure. And when the blood is pure 
the whole system is a hundred per cent. 
better. 

Don’t fret any longer enor those black- 
heads, pimples, boils, tetter, eczema, spots 
or skin eruptions; they’ll all go and “go 
quick” if you use Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

You can have a trial package of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers, simply by sending your 
name and address to F, A. Stuart Co., 388 
Stuart Building, Mar-hall, Mich. Then, 
when you have proved their value, you can 
get the regular size package for 50 cents at 
any drug store. 


TESTED RECIPES 


FRANKLIN ENTIRE WHEAT BRHAD.—1 pint of 
scalded milk, 2 tablespoons of shortening, 2 tea- 
spoons of salt, 1 pint of cold water, 1-3 cup of 
sugar, 1 yeast cake dissolved in 1-4 cup of 
lukewarm water, 9 cups of Franklin Entire 
Wheat Flour. Add the scalded milk to the 
shortening, salt and sugar, and when the short- 
ening is melted add the cold water. When the 
mixture is lukewarm add the yeast, and then 
the flour. Beat thoroughly, or until the dough 
is light and elastic; then cover and let it rise 
Then turn it onto a 
floured board and knead until it does not stick 
to the board or hands. Shape into loaves, place 
in well-greased bread pans, let rise until nearly 
double and bake in a moderate oven for one 
‘nis recipe makes three loaves, or two 
loaves and a pan of biscuit. 


* FREE EUROPEAN TOURS! Inreturn 
enlisting patrons for our pera European tri 
Every assistance given. REV. GEORGE F. NASO 
Box G. G., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS 


..WON:: 


HIGHEST AWARD 
At the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, 
1909. Special mention ibe made of the Tubular 
Pneumatic System (U. S. Patent) used in Kimball 


Pipe Organs, stating it: “ Has solved a great prob- 
lem that has vexed organ experts for years. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, 
Pipe Organ Builders, r 


PIPE & REED 


SIBVe 


CHICAGO 


y SO 


120 BoYLsTon Sr. 
bOSiCr — MASS: 


Church UWlindows 
Memorials and Mosaics 


Highiies work at 


Exclusive pete on 
Colonial Art Glass 


1469 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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S Specify ‘‘ Duplex-Richmond.”’ 
me Ss Yo», 99 times out of 100 
> (89) when you hear the 


Duplex Envelope System 


Licgeeike2 24 of Charch Collections 


commended, reference is 
made to the original sys- 
tem published solely by 


DUPLEX —Richmond, Va. 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 


Special Offer to Readers 
of The Congregationalist 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in every 
locality the INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF MUSIC of New York will 
give free to our readers a complete course 
of instruction for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, 
Cello or Sight Singing. In return they 
simply ask that you recommend their 
Institute to your friends after you learn 
to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
Institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
postage and the necessary sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
which explains everything. It will con- 
vince you and cost you nothing. Address 
your letter or postal card to INTHRNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, + 98 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. 57 B, New York, 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL OOMMUNION SERV: 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
_ your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. ; 
==: INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 


INDIVIDUAL: COMMUNION. CUPS 
UN BREAK ABLE 
POINTRED:-TOP:ST VLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no tipping back 


of the head —no washing 
_ by hand —no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP Co, 
TORONTO CANADA + 
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Superintendent Hopkins’s enforced absence 
under the doctor’s orders was universally re- 
gretted, but his report of progress during the 
year was encouraging : marked increase in gifts 
for the Home Missionary Society, a steadily 
better response to the Apportionment Plan, the 
establishment of the state paper, the Rocky 
Mountain Oongregationalist, on a footing of 
usefulness, and a spirit of work at large. 
Ninety-two ‘churches on the roll is not a large 
number, but with the frequent changes and 
the constant shortage of available men to fill 
vacancies, the superintendent’s task is a heavy 
one, whether he is visiting the needy spots so 
widely scattered, or attending to the detail of 
the Denver office. Our Protestant Episcopal 
neighbors have two bishops and an arch- 
deacon giving their whole time to the Super- 
vision of their work in Colorado, and they 
have but sixty-three ministers to look after 
compared with our seventy-four. 

No note of complaint was in our overworked 
“bishop’s’’ report, nor in the speeches from 
the floor by’ the men who hold our outposts 
among the miners and the “dry-farmers’” and 
in the irrigated country. One pastor supplies 
four different congregations, another drives his 
pair of mustangs many thousands of miles 
annually. Another expects no salary from his 
people this year because of the burning up of 
the crops in his dry belt and the attendant 
failure of the bank where their scanty savings 
were stored. But he will not desert his post. 
“My wife and I”—God bless the wives, no less 
capable and devoted than their husbands !— 
“do not want anybody to pity us. We like this 
life, with the long drives in the sunshine, with 
the wonderful views unfolding before us, and 
the chance to do something to help all the 
time,’’ one man said, and all the others echoed 
it, and we who came from the strong churches 
of the cities saw the healthy bronze in the 
cheeks and the erect, manly carriage of the 
speaker, and felt that surely pity was out of 
place. These heroes have “prayed not for easy 
lives but to be stronger men,” and their prayers 
have been answered. 

Perhaps the most inspiring address of the 
meeting was that of Rev. F. L. Moore of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on Congregationalism and the 
Nation, unconventional but genuinely eloquent, 
the embodiment of the courage and breadth of 
view for which he pleaded; he took us with 
him to the tops of Colorado’s mountains, ex- 
ulting in the challenge to strength and endur- 
ance, letting us see something of the imner 
motives which hold him in the ministry, and 
calling us to fresh faith and service. Prof. 
I". G. Ward of Chicago Seminary stirred us 
with his message ou Reducing the Risks and 
conducted admirably the ministers’ institute 
which followed the Association, and was, in 
some respects, the best part of the total pro- 
gram. 

The adoption of a new constitution consoli- 
dating the Association and the Home Mission- 
ary Society was discussed at length, in thor- 
ough Congregational fashion and with ample 
differences of opinion, final action being de- 
ferred for a year. 

Mr. Allison Stocker of Denver was chosen 
moderator, the first instance of a layman hold- 
ing that position in Colorado, The Brother- 
hood’ movement figured largely in the conven- 
tion and one of its enjoyable features being 
the banquet, in which the Brotherhoods of all 
the denominations in the city joined—the 
women meeting also about a table of their own 
at same hour. 

The mayor who gave the words of welcome 
was a Roman Catholic, but his remarks were 
full of the spirit which animated the conven- 
tion, especially as he paid his tribute to a 


Tub ROYAL MONTH AND THD ROYAL DISPASE. 
—Sudden changes of weather are especially 
trying, and probably to none more so than to 
the scrofulous and consumptive. The progress 
of scrofula during a normal October ‘is com- 
monly great. We never think of scrofula—its 
bunches, cutaneous eruptions and wasting of 
the bodily substance—without thinking of the 
great good many sufferers from it have derived 
from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical and 
permanent cures of this one disease are enough 
to make it the most famous medicine in the 
world. There is probably not a city or town 
where Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not proved its 
merit in more homes than one, in arresting 
and completely eradicating scrofula, which is 
almost as serious and as much to be feared 
as its near relative—consumption. 
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missionary pioneer of the early days who gave 
his life for the people he served. This new 
country already has its old traditions of heroic 
devotion and is glad of the opportunity to 
prove itself true to them. The Western slope 
is full of enthusiasm in view of the develop- 
ment of its great irrigation projects but paral- 
lel with that exuberance is an earnest deter- 
mination to upbuild the kingdom of God. 
WILLIAM W. RANNEY. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Here is a true story: Once upon a time a 
Methodist church was assigned a pastor that 
its people did not desire, for his “‘record’’ 
proclaimed him to be a weak and unsuccess- 
ful man. In their bitter disappointment 
several of the men of that church met to- 
gether to see what could be done about it. 
There seemed to be no help for the situation 
which they decided must be loyally accepted 
and endured—for a year. After praying 
over it these men decided that if the church 
would be saved from ruin during the brief 
settlement of this incompetent man it would 
be necessary for them to rally to the sup- 
port of church and pastor and work as they 
never had worked before. Did they avert 
disaster? The result of their concerted 
effort was that soon that church entered 
upon a period of prosperity such as it had 
never known before, and at the end of the 
year the bishop was asked to leave their 
minister where he was. At the time the 
story was given to me he was still with that 
“charge,” the beloved and successful pastor 
of an active and growing church. Under 
the pastorate of a one-talent man his church 
was doing a ten-talent work because of the 
earnest and united co-operation of the peo- 
ple, more especially the men.—C. F'. Henry, 
in “he Universalist Leader. 


Quick 
Home Cure 


Trial Package Absolutely Free — Will 
You Spend a Post-Card for It? 


If you are a sufferer from piles, instant 
relief is yours for the asking, and a speedy, 
permanent cure will follow. : : 

The Pyramid Drug Co., 390 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., will send you free, in a 
plain wrapper, a trial package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, the wonderful, sure and certain cure for 
the tortures of this dread disease. Thousands 
have already taken advantage of this offer, 
thousands know for the first time in years 
what it is to be free from the pains, the itch- 
ing, the awful agony of piles. ‘| 

Pyramid Pile Cure relieves the pain and 
itching immediately. The inflammation goes 
down, the swellings reduced and soon the dis- 
ease is gone absolutely. k 

No matter how desperate you think your 
case is, write in today for the free trial treat- 
ment. Then, when you have used it in the 


privacy of your own home and found out for 
yourself how efficacious it is, you can get the 
full-size package at any drug store for 50 cents. 
Bvery day you suffer after reading this notice 
you suffer needlessly. 
coupon and mail today. 


Simply fill out free 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 390 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. Kindly 
send me a sample of Pyramid Pile Cure, 


at once by mail, FRHH, in plain 

wrapper. 

IN ATT arte aciia savevien's slaite lellel'nsy'e'fene,0l eiele'aXelazielw epeiens 

SUBAET Be tendo hi toro C20 re DERG DONO eee AIO 
Re pitsxarereh one seh eu served anal State. aejccc wees 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BIXLeR, Jas. W., Second, New London, Ct., to 
professorship of theology, Atlanta Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. Accepts. 

CRONMILLER, Bruce W. (Presb.), Stillwater, N. 
Y., accepts call to S. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Baton, WALTER S., Wenham, Mass., to Mag- 

nolia, Gloucester, Mass. 

Emery, 8S. H., recently of Interlaken, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., to Chatham, Mass. 

GARDNER, FRANCIS W., Crete, Neb., to Linwood. 


GausB, Noau C., Mayflower, San Francisco, 
Cal., to Sunnyside. Accepts. 

GILLETT, Geo. N., Harmon, Denver, Col., to 
Milford, Io. Accepts. 

GoopHEART, Simon F., Bethel, Vt., to First, 


St. Johnsbury Center. 

GREENFIELD, A. Norris, Snyder Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Second, Blyria, O. 

HALBENSLEBPN, Henry C., recently of Peters- 
burg, Neb., to Spencer. 

HAYNES, H. Warton, S. Shore, 8. D., to Peters- 
burg and W. Cedar Valley. 

JOHNSON, ELMeER J., Baker, Mont., to Birming- 
ham (M. £.), O. Accepts in connection with 
work at Oberlin Seminary. 

JONES, JAY J., Marion, Io., to Anamosa. 
cepts. 

Jump, Herspert A., South, New Britain, Ct., 
to First, Oakland, Cal. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Clarion, Io., to Homer, 
N. Y. Accepts. 

PiIcKETT, CHAS. A., Coolville, 
W. Va. Accepts. 

Sweer, Wo. I., First, Everett, Mass., to Pitts- 
field, N. H. Accepts. 

Wuitr, WM. A., Becket, Mass., to Sturbridge. 
Accepts. 


Ac- 


O., to Ceredo, 


Resignations 
Babr, ALLEN U., Clark, S. D. 


DEAKIN, SAM’L, Cowles, Neb., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

Gausr, NoauH C., Mayflower, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


GoopHparT, Simon F., Bethel, Vt. 

HUELSTER, EHpw. W., Homer, N. Y., to enter 
evangelistic work in the West. 

JOHNSON, EuMuErR J., Baker, Mont. 

Lewis, Gro. E. (M. BH.), Webster, S. D. 

Lippy, Frep’K J., Magnolia, Gloucester, Mass. 

LININGER, H. Buus, Riverton, Neb., withdraws 
resignation. 

Luckny, FRANK R., Humphrey Street, New 
Haven, Ct., after twenty-four years in this, 
his only pastorate. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Clarion, Io., after six 
years’ service. 

TurK, Morris H., Natick, Mass., after eight 
years’ service, to take effect Jan. 1. 

WHiITk, Jas. W., Sheboygan, Wis., after ten 
years’ service. 

Wuitr, WM. A., Becket, Mass. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., Lebanon, N. H. 

Woopcock, ALBuRT C., Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


SCOTT'S ~ 
EMULSION 


is the near-nature treatment 
for Consumption. 


The power it creates, 


its purity and whole- 


someness are Nature's 
greatest aid in over- 
coming disease. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


Installations 


HADLEY, WILLIS A., i. Central, Chelsea, Mass., 
Oct. 4. Sermon by Rev. A. P. Fitch; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Israel Ainsworth, H. J. 
Kilbourn, C. N. Thorp, Granville Yager 

RIcHARDS, THOs. C., i. Westboro, Mass., Oct. 3. 
Sermon by Rev. H. S. Bradley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. S.- Brewer, J. J. Walker, 
A.-H. Wheelock and Deacon C. H. Walker. 


Marriages 
The charye for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


SNEVILY—CLARK—On Oct. 3, at 1114 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Dr. Jos. B. 
Clark, assisted by Dr. N. McGee Waters, 
Marjorie Caswell Clark, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman, to Henry Mansfield 
Snevily of Brooklyn. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
BHAMAN—In Laconia, N. H., Sept. 27, 
Mary J. Beaman, daughter of. the late 
Alexander Beaman, formerly of Chelsea, 
Mass. 


MR. GEORGE ALBERT RICHARDS 
At eventide, after gradually failing health, 


Mr. George Albert Richards died in Quincy, 
Mass., on Sunday, Sept. 10, 1911. Mr. 
Richards was born in Rowley, Mass., Dec. 


10, 1835, his ancestors being of sterling Puri- 
tan stock. 

His long church membership was divided 
among the Park Street Church, Boston, Pros- 
pect Street Church, Cambridge, where he served 
as clerk for nine years, and first church in 
Cambridge (Congregational). A noble-minded 
Christian gentleman, faithful to every trust, 
firm and loyal to his convictions of the truth 
and right, his death is widely and deeply felt. 

“The world has been made better by his 
living in it.’ Funeral services were held at 
his late residence, his friend and pastor, Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, D. D., officiating. 


“Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away.” BE. B. R. 


pee 


EVERETT HYDH JAMISON 


Rev. Henry Winfield Jamison and Caroline 
Hyde Jamison, Beresford, 8. D., mourn the loss 
of their oldest son, Everett Hyde Jamison, 
aged sixteen years, after a week’s illness, 
Oct. 5. 

Everett was a manly Christian boy of high 
ideals, who had been an honorary member of 


the W. C. T. U. for ten years, a member of the 


Congregational church for eight years and an 
active worker in the Sunday school, where he 
has been secretary for more than two years. 
Within the last year he had enjoyed the State 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Madison and 
the State Sunday School Convention at Huron. 

He was a Junior in the high school, an en- 
thusiastic member of the football team and 
was’ genuinely loved and respected by all his 
friends and schoolmates. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


A birthday gift from Miss C. M. Acton, 


BE. Northfield . 0 ¢ sccs wwe cv ccs cess $5.00 
Miss S. E. Page, Atkinson, N. H...... 2.00 
| Miss Sarah IB. Dyer, Providence, R. I... 2.00 


If the working man does not control the 
church, it is largely his own fault, because 
the church is a democratic institution which 
welcomes to its membership any person who 
believes in its principles and who is in sym- 
pathy with its work.—Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


AID DIGESTION by taking Dyspeplets. 
anion: Pleasant sugar-coated tablets, 10c. 
gists. 


They act 
All drug- 
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| Mortgage Bankers. 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours losta my penny of inter- 
est or princi’ We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
OLATHE, KANSAS. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


or Bank Surplus so as to earn 6% with - 
Absolute Safety. You can invest amounts 
of $50, $100 or $1,000 in 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds secured by 1st Mortgage on 
selected New York Real Estate. e guar- 


antee that 6% will be paid by the Lincoln 


Trust Co., and that the principal will be re- 
turned in 1914. Your interest starts at once. 
Ask us how to combine the safety of a first 
mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls - Ritter-Goodnow, #08 Flatiron Bidg., 


New York City. 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 


("WE GUARANTEE THE PAYMENT 


Orient»: Europe 


routes, best man- pS 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
** NOISELESS”’ 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 


1st—‘t Noiseless””—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
andes og ae Trays interlock. 
8rd—A short glass—no need of es back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


107 No. Dearborn St. Dept. F Chicago. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


Gilchrist’s Store 
is just next door 


only as far away 
as the nearest 
*phone or mail box 


If you can’t come to Gilchrist’s, a letter or 
’phone message will practically bring Gil- 
christ’s to you. 

Our splendidly organized mail-order de- 
partment, with its efficient corps of expe- 
rienced shoppers, Will carry out your wishes 
“to the letter.” 

Gilehrist’s is one of New England’s great- 
est stores; its buying and selling power is 
tremendous, and is directly reflected on. 
every Gilchrist price ticket. 

You can take advantage of these Gilchrist 


savings, no matter where you live. 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services, 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services, 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 

FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


Parties sail in 
March, April, May, 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 


ton, 601 Congregational House. 
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Loss of Appetite 


Is loss of vitality, vigor or tone, and is often 
a forerunner of prostrating disease. 

It is serious and especially so to people 
that must keep up and doing or get behind- 
hand. 

The best medicine to take for it is the 
great constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies and enriches the blood and 
builds up the whole system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or in 
chocolate coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


Boys and Girls in Hebrew Homes 


A course of study for Sunday school pupils in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth school grades, or approximately 
for ages eight to twelve. The aim of the course is to 
set forth the boys and gir|s of the Bible in their social] re- 
lations. It seeks to create in the pupil a sense of social 
duty, to develop in him right social feelings, and to have 
his life express itself in right social activities. Its stand- 
poe is not historical or academic, but the purely prac- 

ical one of developing the nature of the pupil into a 
consciousness of others and bringing him into right per- 
sonal relations. 


Teacher’s Manual, 170 pp. and introduction, $1.00 postpaid. 
Pupil’s Portfolio with Pictures, 40 cents. 


Specimen copies sent on approval 
“wpon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Eleven new prizes were awarded in 1910-11, four 
being the gifts of alumni. Two were in physical science, 
two in zoology, one in history, two in economics, two in 
sociology, one. in Armenian composition and one in 
Turkish writing. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Bpeportes by voluntary gifts. 

ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 


Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catvurt, D.D., President. 
Ray. G. McPHpRSON HuNtER, Secretary. 
Send donations to Cnrarpncrk C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts. from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. LL. Ziegler, ‘1'reasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
eogon Congregational Churches and andar 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BW. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss H. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Homp MIssronary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 


Woman’s SHAMAN’S FrienD Society of Bos- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss M. EB. Em- | 
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Lay Preaching 


An experiment of lay preaching, two of 
the preachers being politicians, in the First 
Baptist Church, Decatur, Ill, during the 
Sundays in August was so successful that 
the question of its extension in other 
churches is coming to the fore among IIli- 
nois Baptists. An advocate of larger use of 
lay preaching writes to the Standard: 
“These strong laymen need to go out in 
voluntary service, among the  pastorless 
churches and help lead them plow up the 
fallow ground and get into the ministry of 
service for the good of others. This volun- 
teer service from the churches with the 
largest membership among the smaller and 
seemingly baffled churches will do more for 
the 1,250 Baptist churches in Illinois than 
ean be done by the work of a dozen evan- 
gelists in a year’s time, under the best of 
conditions.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL CONFERENCH OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, twenty-fourth 
meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-26. 


FourtH ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF MB®THOD- 
IsM, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 4-17. 


ANNUAL MEDPTING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BrotrHprHooD, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13-16. 


New York CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ Mnprr- 
ING, Hotel Cumberland, Broadway and 54th 
Street, Oct. 16, 11 a.m. Address, Rev. W. 
J. Dawson, D.D. At luncheon, Dr. H. A. 
Stimson will speak on, The Portent of the 
Great Strike in England. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, Sixth 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, IIll., Oct. 16-17. 


ANNUAL MEDTING OF THD AM®PRICAN MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHPRHOOD 
or St. ANpDrRew for the United States and 
Canada, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 


Boston MINISTERS’ MeEnrine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Oct. 238, 10.30 a.m. Paper by Rev. G. T. 
Smart. Discussion: Should President Taft’s 
arbitration treaty be ratified by the United 
States Senate? 


Woman’s Hompb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
thirty-second annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Boston, Oct. 25, 10.30 a.M. and 
2 P.M. Speakers: Rev. H. Paul Douglass, 
Rey. W. A. Rice, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Miss Freda Ritz and missionaries from the 
field. 


Nrpw ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 25, 26. 


CONGRESS, 


First NATIONAL CONFERDNCH ON SOCIAL CHN- 
TER DEVELOPMENT, under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin, in co-operation with 
the. Social Center Association of America, 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 25-28. 


SixtH INTERNATIONAL PurRITY CONGRESS, Co- 
lumbus, O., Oct. 23-27. 


INSTITUTH ON MISSIONARY HDUCATION, First 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25-31. 
Under the auspices of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World in Boston. 


Narionan W. C. T. U. CONVENTION, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 28—Nov. 2. 

NATIONAL Ciry EVANGELIZATION UNION of the 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 3. 


WomMaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, Friday meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


STATH MEETINGS 


California, Northern, Berkeley, Oct. 17-19. 
Oregon, Portland, Oct. 17-19. 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 28-25. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOrRBIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purcnasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

THpb CONGRDGATIONAL HOM MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman's Department; and 
Willis EB. Lougeé, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

TH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socimty. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BH. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field 
Secretaries; Mrs..C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Socipty (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


in Utah and New Mexico. 

Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tin CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrptry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
vost. The administrative expenses of this de- 


Christian schools 
Edward S. Tead, 


‘nartment are defrayed by appropriations from 


the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes _ The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World,’ the 


Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
hooks of all other publishers as well as its 
own, Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual _ appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. 8. Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the cotmtry. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SmaMan’s Fripnp Sociptry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C, P. Osborne, 
Room 601 ongregational House, Boston. 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MassacHusnpTtts HOMN MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. Wh. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles I}. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 
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the color. 


Then why rest contented with} 
thin, scraggly, rough hair? Ayeyr’s | 
Hair Vigor gives softness and rich- | 
i ness to the hair, makes it thicker, heavier. 
Safe to use? Ask your own doctor. 


Cannot change 


J. 0. Ayer Co., ff 
Lowell, Mass. 


VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS | 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


These books were originally published at prices ranging: from $1.50 to $3.00. They are 
now reprinted on good paper, from the original plates, bound in cloth, with gold title, 8vo 


Size. : 
Price 90 cents each net 
If by mail 10 cents per copy additional for postage 
Volumes Now Ready 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Freedom in the Church. Or the Doctrine of Christ as the 
¢ ; Lord hath Commanded, and as this Church hath Received 
The Beginnings of Christianity. By Prof.George P.Fisher,D.D. | the Same, according to the Commandments of God. By 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By Prof. William H.. | Alexpuiler 'V,.,G2 Aven, 
Green, D.D. | Jerusalem the Holy. By Edwin Sherman Wallace. A brief 
‘ Y : AP ‘history of ancient Jerusalem ; with an account of the 
The Life of Martin Luther. By Julius Kostlin. | modern city and its conditions political, religious and 
The Theory of Preaching. Py Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. social. 
The Approach to the Social Question. An Introduction to the | The Land of Isracl. | By Robert Laird S1e— ke 


: tk hysical and historical gr Hol 
Study of Social Ethics. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. Sea eabedvine wr vaenene Bids: etl st aa 
‘ ying ‘ = 


The Problem of the Old Testament. Considered with Refer- | The God of the Frail. By Thomas G. Selby. 
ence to Recent Criticism. By James Orr, D.D. 


The Alienated Crown. By Thomas G, Selby. 
The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correla- 


tion of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By | The Brother and the Brotherhood. By Ira Seymore Dodd. 
George Baker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 


| The Evidence of Christian Experience. (Being the Ely Lec- 
The Ethics of Jesus. (The William Belden Noble Lecture, | tures for 1890.) 


1909.) By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D. Seed Corn for the Sower. Or Thoughts, Themes and Illus- 


Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scriptures. An Analysis / endings fay Bey Ghee oh Dane an akon e 
of one of the Greatest Religious Perils of the Day. By | Pat ne 2 ge a 
I. M. Haldeman. | The New Theology Sermons. By R. C. Campbell, M. A. 
THE: PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


By REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D. D. 
Of Roslindale, Mass. 


On every page the reader comes upon something that arrests attention, that compels him to think for himself. The 
book deserves the widest reading.—Boston Herald. 


Dr. Crooker faces the situation fairly and earnestly. ... His book is one that will appeal to all men and women who 
love their church and wish to see it marching forward.—Boston Traveler. 

The author comes to his task with an open mind, seeking to know the facts, and understanding the spirit and purpose 
of the Church. ... He is not in the least despairing. His outlook is optimistic—Boston Transcript. 

“It strikes at the root of things.” “Dr. Crooker does not attempt to hide any unpleasant facts about the situation, but 
faces them candidly and shows how they must be remedied.” ‘“The great vital problems which confront the friends of reli- 
gion and the disciples of Jesus are here dealt with in a clear, forcible and conyincing manner.” “We wish this suggestive 


and practical exposition of fundamental principles could be put into the hands of every student graduating from the college 
into the ministry.” 


300 Pages Just Published $1.00 net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE CHURCH OF TODAY 


176 Pages 6,000 copies sold 5O cents net 


What Reviewers say about this book: 


I have been reading your book with warm interest. It seems to me an admirable and a timely volume.—George A. Gordon. 


In pithy, pointed sentences, Mr. Crooker shows the present difficulties which the church faces.—Pres. George B. Stewart, 
in Auburn Seminary Record, 


It is on fire with zeal for a renovated, redeemed and really sanctified church.—Boston Transcript. 
This is a moderate and candid statement of the problem before the church.—Review of Reviews. 
It appeals to men of practice who are well at the front of modern civilization—2Hdward BE. Hale, in Lend a Hand Record. 


Dr. Crooker’s treatise is an earnest assertion of the real necessity of the church for the better service of humanity.— 
Springfield Daily Republican. 3 


The little volume is remarkable both for comprehensiveness and sobriety.—The Dial. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Just Published 


Peter in the Firelight _ 


By THE AUTHOR OF “* THE SONG oF OuR SyRIAN GUEST.” 
THE CONTINUED POPULARITY OF MR. KNIGHT’S BOOKS REMAINS UNDIMINISHED 


While each of his books possesses an exquisite individuality of its own, they furnish 
collectively a remarkable group of Biblical incidents and scenes interpreted with unusual 
skill and feeling both tender and reverent. 


REVIEWERS SAY ‘ REVIEWERS SAY 

“ Exquisite word painting.” 

“The author’s earnestness is contagious.” 

“ His familiar acquaintance with the places and 
people of Palestine, and his gift for dramatic 
expression lift his books far above the com- 
monplace.” 


“ Written with simplicity and yet with emo 
tional intensity.” 

“The author is singularly happy in making the 
reader feel the beauty and solemnity of these 
sacred places.” 


PETER IN THE FIRELIGHT- is 
a story told by the aged St. John, and 
is transfused by his rare and beauti- 
ful spirit. The pictures thus pre- 
sented are surprisingly vivid. 

It is a friend’s account of the 
stranger who “was standing and 
warming himself” by the night fire 
in the court of a house in Jerusalem, 
the man whom the maid and the 
others kept annoying with questions 
until he broke down. It is a quaintly 
human portraiture of the fisherman 
from Galilee whose very foibles have 
endeared him all the more to so 

many. The scene by the fire is one — *™R°SER, PROM Eecorgnee Orkin ue holiday books. 

of the most beautiful ever pictured. ae ee ees” Price 60 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


OTHER BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


THE LOVE WATCH SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE PINES 


The printing, binding, illustrations 
and decorations of the book are in 
peculiar harmony with its contents. 
Upon the cover is a striking picture 
in four colors from a painting by the 
illustrator, Charles Copeland. Rem- 
brandt’s famous painting of the de- 
nial and two other beautiful pho- 
togravures appear as illustrations. 
Both by the merits of the story and 
by the beauty of its form of presen- 
tation, PETER IN THE FIRELIGHT will 
make for itself a unique place among 


Its interpretation of the mind of Lazarus after his return to A graceful and original story of old Seaconnet. told with real 
the Bethany home, a theme which attracted Browning and Ten- charm and delicacy. Mr. Knight knows well the old sea village so 
nyson and Stephen Phillips, is unique in literature. often visited in summer. Price $7.00 net. Postage ro cents. 


This little book was recommended to a class 
in English Literature in a well-known Massa- 
chusetts college as an example of the best 
English written by a living American writer. 

Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique 
Envelope Series, price 25 cents net. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 

The Springfield Republican says of this book: 
“ Told in Mr. Knight’s happiest vein. Wortha 
second reading and passing on to a friend who 
likes good things.” Competent judges say it 
gives an unusually beautiful and life-like pic- 
ture of scenes at Bethlehem. Price 50 cents 
net. Postage 5 cents. Unique Envelope Series, 
price 25 cents net. 


THE SIGNS IN THE CHRISTMAS 
FIRE 


Teachers have used it widely in telling chil- 
dren the story of the wise men and the star, 
because of the simple naturalness of the inter- 
pretation it gives. 

Vellum edition, with borders, and leaves and 
cover printed in gray green and gold bronze. 
Gilt top and photogravure frontispiece. Price 
50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique Envelope 
Series, price 25 cents net. 


OUTSIDE A CITY WALL 


This is a beautifully written description of 
the places outside the wall of Jerusalem, which 
are connected with the life and work of Jesus 
Christ, such as Gethsemane, Calvary, and the 
Tomb in the Garden. It is written reverently 
by one whose eyes were open and whose heart 
was tender as he visited those sacred places. 

Several beautiful photogravure illustrations 
are in the volume. Price 50 cents net. Postage 
5 cents, 


THE SHEPHERD OF JEBEL NUR 


Told with a delicate grace of expression and 
a descriptive power that will charm the reader 
into a perusal of the story over and over again. 
A worthy successor to The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest. It is deeply spiritual and is 
an aid to meditation and appreciation of the 
protection of the Divine Shepherd. Title 
stamped in gold, and photogravure frontispiece 
by the famous artist W. L. Taylor. Printed 
throughout in two colors, with oriental borders 
designed especially for this volume. Price 
50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique Envel- 
ope Series, price 25 cents net. 


THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


AFTER A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED 


the demand for this book is greater than ever. It has been translated into seven different languages, and into two raised languages 
for the blind. It may be doubted if any sermon or commentary on the Twenty-third Psalm makes’it so vital and pe cr os 


as these pages do. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Envelope Edition, printed in two colors, and containing as a frontispiece a copy of a painting by Harold Sichel. 
The Twenty-third Psalm is printed in two colors with decorative borders. The cover of heavy stock, double folded, and enclosed 
in an envelope ready for mailing. Especially convenient for those wishing to mail a unique brochure in an appropriate 
covering. Price 25 cents net. 

A New Printing of the Copeland Edition. The well-known edition bound in pear] gray cloth with white enamel design, 
unique initial letter in mother of pearl, containing illustrations by Charles Copeland. Illumined jacket in gold and color. This is 
the edition so widely used as a gift book. Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 
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- This new volume of talks to young men by Mr, Atkins con- 


The Congregationalist and Christian World | 


" Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalizcv, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rnv. Howarp A. BripGMan, D. D.; Editor- 
in-Chief; Rnv, Is4ac OGDEN RANKIN; Mr. ROLFH COBLEIGH; Mr. 
Grorcp J. ANDERSON; Mrss ANN®D L. BUCKLEY; Miss FLORENCH S. 
FULLER; Rev. FReDpRICK LyncH, New York; Rev. JosppH H. 
CHANDLpR, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 


arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged: by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 


“All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd Oo. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


‘Another Milestone 


This week’s issue gives evidence of notable growth and expan- 
sion. From now on the usual edition will consist of thirty-six 
pages instead of thirty-two as heretofore. A considerable portion 
of the extra space will be devoted to two new departments, The 
Christian World and Women’s Interests. The first installment of 
local church news for the autumn will be welcomed, and hereafter 
such material may be expected every week. In this week’s paper 
also is*the first chapter of Prof. William Pickens’s’life story, which 
as it proceeds is sure of appreciative readers. It describes in vivid 
fashion the career of a negro American who has worked his way 
upward against many obstacles. Friends of the late John Bascom 
will be grateful to Dr. Washington Gladden for his sincere and 
tender tribute to one who has been a power in American educa- 
tional circles. Dr. Jefferson concludes his treatment of the press- 
ing subject of ministerial salaries. Our Western editor gives us 


Now Ready 


New Revell Books 


a vivid and faithful picture of the American Board meeting in 
Milwaukee. In the interests of greater variety, the leading con- 
tributed articles now precede the editorial pages, and the Record 
of the Week is transferred to a later page. 


The Other Man’s Thanksgiving 


Perhaps it will make you more sensible of the benefits that 
surround your own life if you take part in our Thanksgiving com- 
petition, and answer the question, For What Should My Neighbor 
Be Thankful? An excellent chance this is for helping other people 
to see their advantages, and of promoting the spirit of gratitude 
in the community. For the best reply we will give $5, for the 
next best $3. Answers must not exceed 300 words, and should 
reach this office not later than Noy. 6. Address THANKSGIVING 
COMPHTITION, The Congregationalist. 


At All Bookstores 


Hugh Black, D. D. Happiness 


This is the fourth in a quartette of gift books which began with FRIENDSHIP and 
ends with HAPPINESS. Similar to FRIENDSHIP in its form it is distinct in mat- 
ters of cloth, cover design, title page and decorative page borders. ; 

Decorated, gilt top, net $1.50 


W. J. Dawson, D.D. The Book of Courage 


Everyone needs help to live the courageous life—to learn to face life as it is and 
yet continue to be in love with it. The Book of Courage meets the need of all who 
Search for help. It is a mine of gigi he to courageous 
living. ecorated cloth, net $1.25 


John T. Faris “Making Good” 


Pointers for the Man of To-morrow 


Author “Winning Their Way”’ 


Dr. J. R. Miller says: *‘ Sixty intimate messages to ‘young 
men and boys on the ra, that make for success or failure. 
Bright and short and full of illustrations from actual life, 
they are just the sort that will help young men.” 


Frederick A. Atkins 
Life Worth While 


A Volume of Inspiration for Young Men 


the Analyzed Bible. 


tains the same tonic qualities that made MORAL MUSCLE, @ spiritual teacher. 


FIRST BATTLES, etc., so very helpful. Net 75¢ 
The Contagion 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. TPe.Fontazion 


Studies in Culture and Success 


“Brief, pungent studies, sparks struck out on the anvil of events. Essays for the 
times whose lessons are pointed and clinched at every turn.” — The Outlook. 


i Gilt top, net $1.20 
Herbert G. Stockwell 
‘Essential Elements of Business Character 


The author has won an enviable reputation through his articles on ‘‘ Business” in 
recent issues of The Outlook. The editors say that the readers of The Outlook have 
expressed their appreciation in a very unusual way. Net 60 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN'S 
Latest Achievement 
Living Messages of the 
Books of the Bible 


To be issued in 3 vols, 12mo, cloth, each net $1.00 
Now Ready 


I. Messages of the Books, Genesis-Esther 


Il. Messages of the Books, Job-Malachi 


This work is quite distinct from the 
author’s three-volume Introduction to 
That has to do with 
the facts of each book; the Messages with 
the truths of each book. The Introduction 
is analytical; the Messages synthetical. 
They present Dr. Campbell Morgan in his 
most helpful sphere of service, that of 


S Great Leaders in the 
Robert E. Speer ksic owns World Movement 


The Cole Lectures for 1911 
Mr. Speer in his characteristic inspiring way has presented the keynote of the live3 
of six of the world’s greatest missionaries: Raymond Lull, William Carey, Alexander 
Duff, George Bowen, John Lawrence and Charles G. Gordon. Net $1.25 


Raymond Patterson The Negro and His Needs 


Introduction by President William Howard Taft 


A dispassionate study of conditions in the Southern States 
by a well known journalist long associated with The Chicago 

ribune. President Taft’s hearty endorsement of the author 
and his work are impressive. Net $1.25 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon 


The Soul’s Atlas and Other Sermons 


A volume of addresses by the pastor of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. Newell Dwight Hillis says: 
‘Should have a wide reading because of the solidity and 
unity of the thinking and the importance of the principles 
presented.” Net $1.00 


Robert Wells Veach 
The Friendship of Jesus 


The little work was Be Ue by an address which Mr. Veach 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School (N. Y.) has delivered 
to interested audiences. Boards, net 75¢ 


Margaret E. Burton 


The Education of Women in China 


The author is the daughter of Prof. Ernest D. Burton of the University of Chicago 
...A most thorough study of an important phase of the economic development 
of China. Illustrated, net $1.25 


i tor: 
Robert E. Speer Me Roneiem Horton Sahib” 


A Biography of Joseph Plumb Cochran, M.D., of Persia 


“ Throws a flood of light on the whole Persian situation, revealing the forces at 
work for and against rightéousness.” — Dr. A. W. Halsey. Illustrated, net $1.50 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York: 158 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


Educational 
THEOLO GICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week 

with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses Offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ConNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept. 28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


MINISTERS WANTED 


To study our regular courses; to read through 
some of our reading courses; to write to us 
about some of their difficulties. Wecan help 


you. Send for Catalogue. 
The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 
Rev. S. G. Ayres, President 


N EW YORK 


Hahnemann Hospital 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


IOWA 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE « Correspondence courses 

. *" to usual degrees in Lib- 
eral Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate. Courses and 
methods standard. Tuition reasonable. Especially in- 


teresting to clergymen unable to attend in residence. 
Send for circular. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


MENEELY & CO. (arly. 
Tho Old Rellable | CHURCH, BFL is 
ni Foundry 
Established SCHOOL, 
pearly 100 years bis & Ook 
= “UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
LYMYER SWEETER, MOBE DU 
CHURCH See eT ETALCOUR 
Hs. 


rite to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


AND 
177 BROAGWAY: (NY. CITY. 


LS 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35, 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
Pen C. S. BELL COMPANY, Hittssoro, OHI0 


Commonwealth Hotel | 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH 


Isa 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. } 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. | 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per | | 
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The Call to the Reserves 


ERE ENC NE might easily become disheartened over the outlook for organ- 
i ts ized Christianity if he confined his vision only to the forces plainly 
i enlisted in the battle... But the hope that Christianity will finally 
MM) remake the world lies in the number and capacity of those who 
Wee have not yet unreservedly committed themselves to the contest. 
SPM LAE) These Christian reserves are holding back, perhaps because of na- 
tive timidity or of the undue prominence given to or assumed by those hard at work, 
or perhaps for lack of real consecration. Yet they are there in the background of 
the great movements of our time. Many have had a measure of training for serv- 
ice. They are not disloyal; they are spiritless and inert. Some day something may 
happen to arouse and mobilize them. Then the world will see that the religion, 
which in former time out of poor, ordinary human nature made martyrs, crusad- 
ers and missionaries, still calls, claims and uses those who have hitherto found little 
place in their lives for sacrifice and heroism. 
‘Some day’’—why not today? The hour has already struck for bringing up 
the reserves? ‘he materialistic spirit is everywhere. It stupifies the conscience and 


‘makes multitudes content with transient, outward satisfactions. The strain and ten- 


sion in the world of industry are putting civilization to the test. Conditions, which 
on the other side of the Atlantic have brought the leaders of the churches through- 
out Great Britain to a point of anxiety never before reached, are paralleled, or are 
likely to be paralleled, in this country. [he dominant questions of the next few 
decades are: Can Christianity put an end to strife between masters and men, can it 
make men and women in all ranks fair and loving and kind, can it evangelize the 
nations, can it organize the world of industry and the world of nations so that peace, 
good will and co-operation shall supplant violence, the lust for territory, racial an- 
imosities and devastating wars? 

The answer to such questions does not depend solely upon those already in the 
front of the battle. They must be re-enforced by those who may hardly yet have 
heard the sound of cannonading. ‘The conflict between Christianity and modern 
heathenism, between the forces that would drag life down to the level of the brutes 
and those which would lift it to the heights on which God’s children should live, 
is one in which every Christian must have his part, even if need be to the shedding 


of blood. 


The same conflict goes on in the arena of every man’s life. He must always 


be drawing upon his reserves of faith and hope and love. By using them freely 


today, he will have more tomorrow. What are you holding back, brother, your 
money, your talent, your time, your sympathy? They were given you not to hoard, 
but to use. The hour has come for putting them more freely at the disposal of 
your church and your community. What are you holding back, O woman of some 
faith and action, but capable of more? Taxing as are the demands of daily life you 
have not yet exhausted your serenity, your magnanimity, your patience, your abil- 
ity to do and to dare. We appeal to that vast number of men and women who-are 
nominally identified with Christianity but who serve it fitfully and weakly. You are 
needed at the front. You could do so much if you only would. It is Christ him- 
self who calls for re-enforcements. 

When the reserves come up, the church will go forward; when each Christian 
draws upon that which is best and deepest in him in behalf of a needy world, then 
Christianity will enter upon another triumphant era. 
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The Heir of Slaves 


An Autobiography in Seven Chapters 


By William Pickens 


Professor in Talladega College, Alabama 


This is the life story of a young negro in the South who by yoking hard effort to exceptional native ability has risen from 


poverty and obscurity to a position of prominence and influence. 


It is told, at our request, not simply because of its own arresting 


interest but because of its bearing upon a great racial problem, and because of what it suggests concerning the struggles, the hopes 


and the future ef the colored population of this country. 


World.—EDITors. 


It is a common story; there were more than three million 
slaves; there are perhaps ten million heirs born of the slaves 
What reason can there be for writing a story 


since 1865. 
which is so common? 


One reason is that some want to know the story, and have 
These several requests have been prompted, 
perhaps, by no expectation of anything wonderful in the story, 
but by the fact that it is common and can therefore stand as 


asked for it. 


the representative of a class. 
This last reason is the one 
that emboldens me to the task. 
The interests of a class may 
justify the examination and 
description of a typical speci- 
men. 

I shall therefore regard my- 
self- as speaking to friends. I 
shall not aim to evaluate the 
thing I say, but I shall simply 
relate the incidents and leave 
the worth of them to the judg- 
ment of the audience. If I am 
frank, it is only to be true. 
Such a story could have no 
self-glory and little expectation 
of applause. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY PARENTAGE 


I was born on the 15th day 
of January, 1881, according to 
the recollection of my parents. 
There was no record of the 
sixth child, for the sixth baby 
is no novelty in a family. But 
as the historian finds the dates 
of old battles by the comets 
and eclipses, so can we approx- 
imate this event by an im- 
pressive happening: because of 
the martyrdom of a good Pres- 
ident I narrowly escaped the 
honor of being named Garfield 
Pickens. 

With natural and pardon- 
able curiosity people have 
often asked me about my par- 
entage, and if I knew anything 
about my ancestry. My imme- 
diate parents I know, and have 
known something of one or two 
of my grandparents. But 
about any ancestry more re- 
mote than this all that I can 
know is that it seems natural 
and logical to conclude by an- 
alogy and induction that I 
probably had some additional 
forbears. Most of the negroes 
in the United States who are 
as much as thirty years old 
have no reliable knowledge of 
ancestry beyond perhaps their 
grandparents. The family tree 
is just sprouting or just begin- 
ning to put forth shoots. How 
the causes of this inhered in 
the system of slavery is well 
known. rn There are good and 


It will appear in successive issues of The Cengregationalist and Christian 


sensible reasons for keeping an ancestral record of certain 
breeds of horses, but little reason for keeping that of slaves, 
simply because the worth of a man depends less upon the value 


and blood of his father than does the price of a horse. 


WILLIAM PICKENS—BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 


I remember, eleven years ago this autumn, driving across 
New York City in a Hansom cab with a rather dark young 
negro. We had fallen in with one another on a train from 
the South and found ourselves bound for Springfield, where 
both of us were to speak at the annual meeting of the 
A. M. A. I could not help wondering why this young stu- 
dent, only half way through Talladega College, should have 
been brought North for so important a duty. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience when William Pickens had finished his 
address at Springfield answered my questioning—in part. 
I had my misgivings, and I said to Secretary Beard, “Was 
that his own unaided work?” ‘Well,’ was the reply, “the 
same question has been raised at Talladega over some of 
his performances there, but he has stood too many tests 
for us to doubt him.” Since then I have watched Mr. 
Pickens’s career with much interest. After graduating at 
Talladega he went to Yale, where he stood much severer 
tests, proving himself to be not only an orator but also a 
scholar of very high rank. In a way, he combines some 
of the best qualities of Washington and Du Bois. He 
seems to have considerably less white blood than either of 
those leaders, and helps to refute the notion that “it is 
only the white blood that tells’’ in successful negroes. It 
would be a mistake, however, to associate him merely with 
the well-known leaders of his race. I like to think of him, 
rather, as a brilliant representative of the increasingly 
large class of young colored people, of all shades, who are 
now rapidly emerging from the darkness of the past, meet- 
ing the white man’s tests on equal terms, and amply justi- 
fying the higher education which our Southern missionary 
schools have been giving them. Horace BUMSTBRAD. 


Three-fourths of all the negroes I have ever seen had other 
blood. Sometimes it was not visible in their faces: the black- 
est man may have a mulatto grandmother on his mother’s 
side. And your average brown negro—if all the different sorts 


of blood in his veins should 
get at war with each other, 
the man would blow up like a 
stick of dynamite. 

My father in color and hair 
is African, although his fea- 
tures are not prominently Afri- 
ean, and I knew one of -his 
sisters who was brown. My 
mother’s mother, who lived 
long in our family and “raised” 
all of the grandchildren, was 
a characteristic little African 
woman, vivacious and _ long- 
lived, with a small head and 
keen eyes. She could thread 
her own needles when she was 
eighty years of age. She lived 
for forty years with a broken 
back, the upper part of her 
body being carried in a hori- 
zontal position, at right angles 
to her lower limbs, so that she 
must support her steps with a 
staff if she walked far. This 
was one of the results of 
slavery. Being a high-tem- 
pered house-servant in that 
system she had been beaten 
and struck across the back 
with a stick. Even in her old 
age her temper rose quick, but 
was volatile, and she was a 
very dear and most helpful 
grandmother. My mother’s 
father, whom I never saw, and 
who perhaps died a slaye, was 
half Cherokee Indian, his 
father being a Cherokee. I 
suppose that his other half was 
negro, since he was married in 
slavery to my grandmother. 

My mother was an average- 
sized brown woman, whose 
features were somewhat modi- 
fied by her Indian strain and 
whose hair was black and of 
a negro-Indian texture. She 
was simply famous for the 
amount of hard work she could 
do. As a cook she could get a 
breakfast in the shortest pos- 
sible time; as a washerwoman 
she could put out the clothes 
of a large family by noon. 
And her work must have been 
well done, for she could never 
supply the demand for her 
services, and she died of over- 
work at the age of about forty- 
five. I was the sixth of ber ten 
children, 


sonal appearance. 


21 October 1911 


My birthplace was in Anderson County, South Carolina, 
near Pendleton, in a rural neighborhood called ‘over the 
river,” where lies the first dim, flickering memory of the 
humble estate to which I was born. My parents were farmers 
of the tenant or day-labor class and were ever on the move 
from cabin to cabin, with the proverbial unacquisitiveness of 
the “rolling stone.” They were illiterate, but were beginning 
to learn to read the large-print New Testament sold by the 
book agents. That part of the state was exceedingly poor, 
with red hills and antiquated agriculture. From such sec- 
tions of the old South the immigration agent of the West 
easily induced many negroes to cross the Mississippi into debt- 
slavery. My parents were industrious but improvident, and 
began early to talk of moving to Arkansas where the soil 
was fertile and wages high. This was possible only by allow- 
ing some Western farmer to pay the fares of the family 
through his agent, and by signing a contract to work on that 
farmer’s land until the debt was paid according.to that 
farmer’s reckoning. 

The earliest family moving which I remember was from 
“over the river’ to “Price’s place,’ which makes my memory 
reach back to my second year. At “Price’s” there was our 
one-room cabin on a small hill facing the larger hill on which 
stood the “great house” of the landowner. I remember the 
euriosity of our first clock, an “eight-day”? specimen, which 
my father immediately took to pieces and put together again; 
and he still boasts that his clock has never been to the repair 
shop. Here, too, I received the first impression of my per- 
I had a large head, for a certain comical- 
minded uncle would play frightened whenever I came near 
him, and he dubbed that part of my anatomy “a wag’n-body.” 

After a year or so we moved from “Price’s’” to ‘“Clark’s 
place,” nearer Pendleton. Here I received my first slight 
acquaintance with the Pnglish alphabet, which I learned so 
readily that my sisters took delight in leading me to school 
with them, although I must have been at least two years 
under school age., It was a characteristic negro schoolhouse 
built of logs, with one door and one window, the latter having 
no panes and being closed by a board shutter which swung 
on leather hinges outward. The house was not larger than 
a comfortable bedroom and had a “fire-place’ opposite the 
door. The children faced the fire-place, so that the scant 
light fell through the door upon their books. There were 
no desks; the seats were long board benches with no backs. 
The teacher insisted that the students sit in staturesque pos- 
tures, not moving a limb too often. Persuasion to study and 
good deportment consisted of a hickory switch, a cone-shaped 
paper “dunce cap” and a stool on which the offender must 
stand on one foot for an enormous length of time. Although 
I had readily learned my elements under sympathetic tute- 
lage at home, about all I remember of this first schooling is 
the menacing words of the teacher, the movements of that 
switch and the astonishing balancing acts of the dunce-cap 
wearers. The chief fountain of academic knowledge in such 
schools was the famous old ‘“‘blue-back speller.” After leaving 
the nonsense syllables in the beginning of that book, the mile- 
stones of attainment were first the page of dissylables begin- 


ning with “baker” and secondly the page of polysyllables con- 


taining “compressibility.” A person interested in your ad- 
vancement might ask first had you “got to ‘baker’ yet,” and 
secondly could you spell “compressibility.” 

After a year at “Clark’s place’ we moved to Pendleton, and 
from that time till I reached the age of eighteen I can count 
no less than twenty removals of our family. 

The motives that carried my mother and father from the 
country into the little town of Pendleton were more than good; 
they were sacred. It was a consideration for the future of 
their children. Having lived nearer town for a year, they 


_ learned that the houses, the wages and the schools of the vil- 


lage were superior to those of the country. The country 
school was poorly housed and still more poorly taught. Its 
sessions lasted for only a few hot weeks of summer after the 
“laying by” of the crops, and for a few cold weeks of winter 
between the last of harvest and the time for clearing the 
fields. School interests were secondary“to farm interests; the 
raising of children must not interfere with the raising of cot- 
ton. The landowner would not tolerate a tenant who put his 
children to school in the farming seasons. In the town, my 
mother had cooked and washed, in the country she had been 
a field hand. A cook has somewhat better opportunities to 
care for small children; there was a story of how Mother, 


returning from field work to the rail-fence corner where she ~ 


es 
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had laid the baby to sleep, found a great snake crawling over 
the child. In the country my father worked while another 
man reckoned. 

It always took the whole of what was earned to pay for 
the scant “rations” that were advanced to the family, and at 
settlement time there would be a margin of debt to keep the 
family perennially bound to a virtual owner. A man in town 
who ran a bar and hotel, and who needed help, offered to pay 
this margin of debt and bring the whole family to town if 
Father would be his man of all work and Mother a cook. 
Wages were small but paid promptly, and there was no bind- 
ing debt. They went, as one instinctively moves from a greater 
toward a lesser pain. There was one certain advantage; the 
children obtained six months instead of six weeks of schooling. 

My parents were always faithful members of the Baptist 
church, and even while my father was hotel man and “bar- 
tender,’ he was superintendent of the Sunday school of his 
village church. Had he been keeping bar for himself he would 
have been excommunicated by his brethren. An inevitable, but 
not inalterable, dual moral system has grown up in the inter- 
racial life of the South; a negro may be tolerated by his own 
race in doing for a white man what would not meet with tol- 
eration if done for himself; and a white man may be excused 
by his own race if he does to a negro what would be instan- 
taneously condemned if done to a white man. 

Twenty odd years ago Pendleton was a characteristic little 
town of the older South. There was the central public 
“square” on one side of which stood the “calaboose”’ and on 
the opposite side the post office. It was full of politics and 
whisky, but withal there was extraordinary good feeling be- 
tween the white and the black race. The employer of my 
father was the head man of the village, whom the people 
ealled ‘town councilor,” a position corresponding to the may- 
oralty in larger towns. This man was a boon companion of 
my father, and they ran the town together. Race antagonism 
seemed not to touch our world. I can remember many things 
which indicate that race feeling was not nearly as combustible 
in Pendleton then as it is in most places now. For example, 
on Christmas Day the black folk used to say that ‘‘there is no 
law for Christmas.” And so the young negro men, in a good- 
natured spree, would catch the lone policeman, who was always 
more a joke than a terror, and lock him in the calaboose to 
stay a part of Christmas Day, while one of the black men with 
star and club would strut about the town and play officer—an 
act for laughter then, but which now would summon the mili- 


tia from the four quarters of almost any state and be her- 


alded the world over as ugly insurrection. 

For some reason at this period wages were steadily de- 
clining in the older states of the South. In 1887 the wage for 
doing a day’s work or picking a hundred pounds of cotton in 
the fields was thirty-five or forty cents. The Western immigra- 
tion agent was busy telling of glorious opportunities beyond 
the Mississippi, and many minds among black people were 
being turned in that direction. After several years of village 
life, and after engaging in various employments, including an- 
other year of farming, we moved to Seneca, S. C. Father had 
been in turn farmer, hotel man, section hand, brakeman and 
fireman. 

In these awakening years, when the mind is supposed to 
receive so much, I had about two short terms of schooling so 
poor that in New Hngland it would not be called schooling at 
all. My mother’s constant talk and ambition was to get an 
opportunity ‘‘to school the children.” One of the chief causes 
of the rapid advancement of the negro race since the Civil 
War has been the ambition of emancipated black mothers for 
the education of their children. Many an educated negro owes 
his enlightenment to the toil and sweat of a mother. 

But “hard times’ and the immigration agent were fast per- 
suading my father to risk the future of his family in the 
malarial swamp-lands of Arkansas. 


What is to be gained by agitating the question of social 
equality, which means simply, reduced to an absurdity, that if 
one man, or group of men, do not desire and will not associate 
on social terms with another man or group of men they should 
be compelled to do it. How? There is no law whatsoever to 
compel them to do it, and there should not be. Such a rule 
would work both ways. Social equality is not a civil right. 
It is an individual prerogative, inalienable, with which the law 
has nothing whatsoever to do.—The New York Age. 
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A True Knight of God 


-. John Bascom’s Work for Williams and Wisconsin 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


Fifty-five years ago last month I entered the sophomore 
class at Williams College. It was a small college, with about 
230 undergraduate students and with only nine members of 
the faculty, one of whom was in residence only three or 
four months of the year. The most recent addition to the 
teaching force was John Bas- 
com, who had been on the 
ground since the previous Jan- 
uary. He had been graduated 
from the college seven years 
before in the class of 1849; 
had taught school a little and 
had studied law for a year 
and theology at’ Andover for 
another year, and now had 
been called to the chair of 
rhetoric by his alma mater. 

This young teacher, only 
twenty-nine years old, gave 
no impression of immaturity. 
His slender figure was lithe 
and athletic,’ he had a mili- 
tary bearing, his forehead was 
broad and high, his utterance 
was prompt, exact, incisive; he was clearly not a man with 
whom any class would attempt any foolishness. 

From the first I felt strongly drawn to the man, though 
my only dealing with him, for the first two years, was as 
the critic of occasional essays; but he preached a few 
times in my sophomore year and there was a note of reality 
in what he had to say that was very convincing. He was 
not, at the outset, popular with the students; they found 
him Jacking in some of the graces and amenities of culture; 
but his strength was not questioned, and gradually his 
downrightness and vigor of intellect and character won the 
respect of all. For myself, I must say that there was no 
member of the faculty whose contribution to my own life 
was so large as his. He had what I needed, and my conscious 
debt to him through all my life has been very large. 

I think that I have never known a man whose loyalty 
to truth was as clear and unfaltering as that of John 
Bascom. He wanted to know what was true—he would 
know it—and when he found it he would follow it, no mat- 
ter how rough the road. You must not expect from him 
any polite evasions; he might hold his tongue, but neither 
for policy nor for friendship would he say the thing that 
is not. 

Dr. Bascom had a somewhat austere bearing, but he was 
every inch a democrat. In the justice which conducts to 
freedom, the justice which gives to every man and every 
woman an equal chance and a square deal and holds them 
all to their responsibilities, he believed with all his soul. 
With every movement that looked toward the enlargement 
of human opportunity and the breaking of the bonds by 
which the cunning and the strong seek to enslave the igno- 
rant and the weak, he was always in sympathy. No man 
more clearly saw the meaning of the devices by which 
predatory wealth seeks to exploit the multitude for its own 
advantage, and no man hated them more cordially. His 
volume entitled ‘Social Theory”- is a masterly exposition 
of the sociological principles on which our national life 
must be builded. 

Dr. Bascom was profoundly interested in the problems 
of philosophy and especially in their theological aspects. 
In his books, “The Philosophy of Religion,” “The Words of 
Christ” and “The New Theology,” he has given us profound 
and luminous discussions of the central facts of human ex- 
istence. These books have not had, during his lifetime, a 
wide circulation. I am fain to hope that the public for 
which they were written is yet to appear. Some of the 
traditions fare ill in them, and there have always been those 


JOHN BASCOM 


- who regarded Dr. Bascom as an unsafe teacher; but no one 


has laid surer hold of the central truths of the Christian 
religion. 


After eighteen years of fruitful service in Williams Col- 
lege, he was called to the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin, which he held for fourteen years—longer than 
any other man has occupied the place. The work which 
he did in enlarging and invigorating that university, and 
especially in vitalizing its relation to the state, is the great 
work of his life. It is doubtful whether a more important 
work has ever been done for any of our institutions of 
learning. It seems to be the universal testimony that the 
University of Wisconsin stands in a peculiar relation to the 
state of Wisconsin. It not only is, but it feels itself to be 
the heart and the brains and the conscience of the common- 
wealth. It intermeddles with state affairs in a pervasive 
and efficient way. It constantly turns all its scientific and 
intellectual and ethical resources into channels of service 
for the state. The economic, the sanitary, the educational, 
the sesthetic interests of the state are objects of its constant 
care. 

Many of our state universities do more or less of this 
kind of work, but Wisconsin is confessedly. the leader of 
them all. And we have the testimony of the most com-- 
petent witnesses that this characteristic of the university 
is due to John Bascom more than to any other influence. 
“It was his teaching,’ says Senator La Follette, ‘iterated 
and reiterated, of the obligation of both the university and 
the students to the mother state that may be said to have 
originated the Wisconsin idea of education. He was for- 
ever telling us what the state was doing for us, and urging 
our return obligation, not to use our education wholly for 
our own selfish benefit, but to return some service to the state. 
That teaching animated and inspired hundreds of students 
who sat under John Bascom. The present preSident of the 
university, Charles R. Van Hise, a classmate of mine, was 
one of the men who has handed down the tradition and con- 
tinued the work of John Bascom.” And the Board of Re- 
gents of the university, two or three years ago, deliberately 
recorded their judgment that John Bascom had brought to 
them “the most potent spiritual influence this university has 
ever known.” 

It is a great achievement, to set such a force as that in 
motion. The place for John Bascom’s monument is on the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin; I hope to live to 
see it standing there; but his great memorial is in the 
regenerated democracy of that great commonwealth. 

After fourteen years of service in that field he resigned 
and went back to his home in Williamstown, where the 
remaining years of his life have been serenely spent. A lec- 
tureship in sociology gave him employment for a few years, 
and he has written several important books. In the welfare 
of the town his heart was enlisted; he was always at the 
town meeting; all the farmers knew him and held him in 
high honor; he was the moving spirit in securing the 
Greylock reservation of one thousand acres and thus pre- 
serving for a park the crown of that noble mountain, and he 
has been until the last year the president of the commission 
having the care of that reservation. 

His end was almost ideal. Up to the very last he kept 
his mental alertness and a good degree of bodily vigor. He 
had several literary tasks in his hands, articles and reviews 
which he had promised. Only three weeks ago this octo- 
genarian drove with his wife to the summit of Greylock and 
spent the night there, filling his soul with that glory which 
he so loved to look upon. Only three days before his death 
he was on horseback, erect as ever. On Monday morning, 
Oct. 2, he was about the premises as usual, but remarked to 
Mrs. Bascom that he felt hardly strong enough to mount his 
horse. There was discomfort about the heart; the doctor 
was called in, but no relief was found; there were a few 
hours of suffering; before midnight he was at rest. 

We laid him in his grave under the shadow of the great 
trees planted by his own hand more than half a century ago, 
and turned away with strong assurance that to sueh a life 
there must surely be given “the glory of going om” 
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The Prison Chaplain 
A Great Opportunity for Christian Service 
By O. L. Kiplinger 


Chaplain Indiana State Prison 


Having been asked to contribute an article on some phase 
of prison work, I have concluded that it may be of interest 
for me to state some of the lines of service open to the 
«chaplain of the modern prison. I can do this best perhaps by 
telling something of my own work. 

First of all I make it my duty to see the new prisoner 

} and interview him promptly. ‘Chere 
were twenty-eight such new men re- 
ceived last month, and that is a fair 
average. The purpose of this inter- 
view is to get the prisoner to see that 
the institution which he has entered 
had nothing whatever to do with his 
coming ; that its officers can have noth- 
ing against him personally and will be 
his friends and advisers if. he will let 
them; that the institution is not main- 
tained for the purpose of humiliating 
- him unnecessarily, but its every regu- 

REV. 0. L. KIPLINGER lation is for his help if he will so re- 

3 ceive it; that he is not merely “doing 
time,” but is to be given the opportunity of demonstrating his 
fitness for release; that the length of his stay depends more 
upon himself than any other agency; that he will be given a 
“Square deal’ on every hand; that we propose to do our duty 
by him whether he does by us or not, but the doing of that will 
be a great deal easier if he responds to his duty; that he has 
no need to give up hope because of this experience; that the 
whole purpose of this institution is to help him recoyer his 
manhood and make him self-dependent, and if he proves him- 
self worthy it will help him some day to take his place in the 
world again. 

At this first interview also I usually get the beginnings 
of my data in the prisoner’s case. I learn his name, age, 
color, the date of his sentence, the term for which he was 
sentenced and whether he pleaded guilty or not. I keep a card 
index of all the prisoners and later, as my acquaintance with 
the man ripens, I add to the information gained at the first 
interview the facts as to his previous criminal history, if 

J he has any; his record in the prison; his own statement 
of his crime; the judge’s and prosecutor’s statement of it; 
their récommendation as to his parole; and the information 
which may be gathered by correspondence or personal in- 
vestigation. 

: This first interview often means much to the prisoner. 

I recall the case of an intelligent man—a county superin- 
tendent of schools—who in a moment of weakness issued 

y some fraudulent school orders; was convicted and sent to 

us. He had fallen after a long career of public service. 

__ He was overwhelmed by the disgrace and filled with dread 

at the thought of coming to prison. He thought of it as the 

place of punishment, and thought every man’s hand would 

be against him. He had heard of dark cells, bread and 
water and brutality. He did not think he would live through 

the experience, and felt if he did there would be no chance 

in life for him. To meet a friend within an hour; to be 

| assured that his surroundings would at all times be as 
clean and wholesome as the receiving cell in which I found 

é him; that he would have an abundance of light and air 

and good food; that nothing impossible would be expected 

——of him; and, above all, to be told then and there that if 
he had no other friend to stand by him when the day of 

his release came we would find suitable employment for him 
for one year from the date of his parole put heart into him. 

Before leaving him I asked him if he dreaded staying 


‘ 


n 


alone that night in his cell, and he confessed that the very” 


thought of so doing was agony to him. I asked the officer 
to put some clean, intelligent prisoner in the cell with him. 
This was done not only that night but for several nights, 
and the gratitude for that little act of kindness was touch- 
ing. This man made a perfect record while in prison, re- 
t ceived his parole at the expiration of his minimum sentence, 
\. kept perfectly the conditions of his parole, a year later 
. received his final discharge and is now living the life of an 
honorable citizen. 


VALUE OF THE PERSONAL CONTACT 


After this first interview it is my privilege to keep in 
touch with the prisoner. He can see me at any time he 
makes request to do so. I visit him occasionally at his 
place of work or in his cell, just as any pastor should visit 
his parishioners. I am sure my preaching to him and my 
teaching in the Bible study class are far more helpful and 
effective and more acceptable to the prisoner because they 
grow out of and are tempered by my contact with him and 
my knowledge of him. 

Then I have the personal contact with the prisoners 
which grows out of requests from them for interviews. 
Unexpected opportunities for service often come in this way. 

A third line of service open to me is that of knowing 
thoroughly every prisoner’s case and being ready to answer 
accurately inquiries made by the parole board. Advice will 
be sought in all the difficult cases, and is welcomed in all. 
But often duty to the prisoner as well as duty to the state de- 
mands that the chaplain shall frankly refuse to recommend 
a prisoner for parole. JI always tell a prisoner frankly 
whether I will “say a good word” for him or not. It may 
be thought that the frequent necessity of refusing to do this 
would imperil the chaplain’s influence with the prisoners. 
In an experience of six years I have found that the majority 
of prisoners respect only the chaplain who will deal frankly 
and honestly with them. 

Another line of service is through correspondence. Many 
mothers and wives:and other relatives of prisoners are writ- 
ing to know about their loved ones. We have in the prison 
burglars, pickpockets, thieves, forgers, bank wreckers, crim- 
inals of every description, and they are thought of and 
spoken of by people in general as such. But when parents 
and wives and brothers and sisters of these men write to 
me they say, “my son,” “my husband,” “my brother,’ and 
I recéive enough of such letters daily to keep my heart 
tender and remind me that I am dealing with my brothers. 

I believe eighty per cent. of the prisoners are truthful and 
sincere in what they say to me as their minister. Could I say 
more of men who are free? 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The department of moral and religious instruction is com- 


THE INDIANA PRISON CHURCH 


ing to be felt as of the utmost importance in the modern 
prison. The management of the institution with which I am 
connected thought it worth while for the state to give the 
inmates of the prison a chapel which was churchly in appear- 
ance and which was to be used just as any other church might 
be. 

On Christmas Day of 1907 we dedicated a beautiful build- 
ing of brick, with stone trimmings, with art glass windows 
and tasteful interior decorations, easily worth $30,000. The 
building is of adequate size, 87 by 110 feet. The roof rises 
to a height of 72 feet. The seating capacity is 1,180. Once 
within the building the prisoners find nothing to remind them 
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that they are otherwise than worshipers of God. The whole 
service is dignified, attractive and strong, with nothing in it 
to remind any man that he is in prison. 

The sermon is the very best the minister has to give. 
Without alteration.it might be preached in any church any- 
where. It has two definite aims: to bring the worshipers a 
real and vital message; and to make that message so plain 
that the average man can understand it if he will. The min- 
ister forgets that his audience is composed of prisoners and 
thinks of them as men to whom he has the privilege of preach- 
ing the gospel. Splendid attention is given throughout the 
service, and appreciation is expressed afterward as opportu- 
nity offers. 

Preceding the chapel service for an hour each Sunday there 
is a class in Bible study. Tor five years a definite course of 
study has been outlined by the chaplain. Printed topic cards 
are distributed at the beginning of each quarter, and the men 
study and think about the lesson and talk to some purpose 
about it in the class. On a recent Sunday a prisoner told the 


Ministers’ 


By Rev. Charles E. 


The problem of ministerial salaries has always been a vex- 
ing one. If clergymen are paid by the state there is mischief, 
if they are supported by income from endowments trouble 
follows, if their compensation comes from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people they serve, there are numerous em- 
barrassments and tribulations. The objectionless way has 
never yet been found. 

The inadequacy of the salary of multitudes of clergymen 
is one of the dark features of our modern Christendom. It 
is a problem with which the church is bound to deal more 
energetically and that at once. The humiliations and suffer- 
ings of aged and invalid servants of Christ cry trumpet- 
tongued against our present methods, and the fact that many 
a noble young man is refusing to enter the ministry because 
he is unwilling to subject his wife to the harassing ordeal 
which has come to be counted the average preacher’s lot, is 
reason why Christian leaders should take a more vigorous hold 
of the problem. 

That many preachers are underpaid is granted by every- 
body. The two practical questions are: Why is this so? and 
What is the remedy? 

No doubt one root of the trouble is the inconsiderateness of 
Christian people. Many of them do not think. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and the result is that 
many a chureh is treating its minister shabbily when not a 
man in the church has the least intention of doing anything 
mean. No one of them would be inhuman, and yet all of them 
together are guilty of a refined species of cruelty. It is a 
blackening revelation of a church’s character when it keeps 
a minister year after year on a starvation salary, and then 
suddenly discovers, when he receives a call to a more generous 
church, that it is able to pay far more than it ever before 
offered. What must be thought of the Christian culture of a 
church which wears a minister out on an inadequate salary, 
and then offers a new minister, not a whit superior, in order 
to get him, a sum that was never given to the old? Many 
a chureh needs arousing on this subject. 

The nerves of a man’s mind are more or less paralyzed 
when he feels that he is suspended above the jaws of destitu- 
tion, knowing neither the day nor the hour when he may drop 
into them. No conscientious man can do good intellectual 
work if his heart is torn by anxieties concerning the payment 
of his bills, or if there is no margin between income and out- 
lay, allowing him to put aside each year at least a little against 
that rainy day which is sure to come. It is galling for a man 
ordained to stand before the community as a moral teacher, 
to have creditors in the town unpaid. It is humiliating for 
any man to be obliged to skimp and scrape in order to eke out 
just a bare existence. A church owes it to its pastor to see 
that he is safeguarded against those pecuniary embarrassments 
which wear out a man’s life. 

A deal of elementary instruction is yet needed in many 
quarters. There are laymen who evidently have never grasped 
the New Testament doctrine that all Christians are kings and 
priests unto God, that all men alike, whether clergymen or 
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story of Job in a clear, definite way and commented upon the 
experiences of Job and the relation between sin and trouble 
as sanely as any man could. The discussion of the problem 
of trouble took in the matter of reconciling afflictions with the 
zxoodness of God and was just what one might expect from 
any audience of men who knew life. Nowhere was there a 
note of justification for the man who tries to run away from 
trouble, or who gives up because of it, or who turns away 
from God because of it. 

Perhaps the largest opportunity for service which the chap- 
lain has will come to him through his personal, hand-to-hand 
work with individuals. To keep up hope in men who have 
much reason to lose hope; to restore or revive self-respect in 
men whose self-respect seems to have died or gone on a long 
vacation is a work both worth while and necessary. Unless 
you can get a man to believe in himself and in goodness; make 
him believe not only that there is a better way of living, but 
that it is possible for him, there is not much hope of his 
moral regeneration. 


Salaries 


Jefferson, D. D. | 


laymen, are servants of God, and brothers of one family. 
Christian farmers, bankers, lawyers, physicians, editors and 
business men have no more right to large incomes and lux- 
uries than the man who ministers to them in spiritual things. 
What they pay the minister is not an alms, but a debt. It is 


not becoming in Christian laymen to live in affluence and to. 


lavish their money upon material things up to the full level 
of the extravagant tastes of their wives and daughters, while 
their minister and his wife are engaged in an endless, haggard 
struggle to make both ends meet. In many a church there 
are a dozen laymen who squander on luxuries every year 
enough to double the salary of the pastor. 

Compensation is a delicate subject from which the min- 
ister’s heart instinctively draws back, Most ministers prefer 
to suffer in silence rather than hint that their income is insuffi- 
cient. This is one reason why many a minister is poorly paid. 
The chauffeur speaks out, so does the coachman, the gardener, 
the bookkeeper, the foreman, the cook; consequently their 
wages are raised. The clergyman does not speak out, and 
hence his salary remains what it was. The church grows, the 
cost of living increases, the wealth of laymen multiplies, but 
the preacher goes on working for the same old pay because 
he does not speak out, and because his people do not consider. 

It is for the sake of underpaid pastors that these words 
are written. The pastor cannot read them aloud to his people, 
but it may be that in many a church ministered unto by a 
pastor meagerly paid, there may be a deacon or a Bible school 
teacher, or an Endeavorer, or even a black sheep who consid- 
ers himself outside of the fold, who will play the réle of the 
Good Samaritan and in an early midweek service read what 
is here written for the stirring up in people’s minds by way 
of remembrance things that they already know. 

There are thousands of churches which pay their minister 
generously, keeping his salary at the level of their ability, 
sometimes even beyond. There are thousands of other 
churches which are paying their pastor all they can, and there- 
fore all they ought, but whose best is not enough. Such cases 
are for denominational action. In many a community there 
are too many churches. If six churches struggle for an ex- 
istence where only two are needed, then some of the ministers 
are sure to suffer. This is a tragedy of human manufacture 
and can be ended. There is enough inevitable misery in this 
world without adding to it needlessly. Self-sacrifice will 
always be called for, but there is no reason why we, by our 
folly, should create new demands for it. Many of the feeble 
churches should be consolidated, and whenever a non-self- 
supporting church is a necessity to the welfare of the com- 
munity in which it exists, the denomination should look after 
it, and see that its minister and his family are able to live in 
dignity and comfort. It is a scandal on the church of Christ 
if in a Christian land, in an age of boundless wealth, any of 
its ministers are compelled to work financially handicapped 
and tortured. The church as a whole must bear the burdens 
of the churches which are weak. A denomination which does 
not care for its own is something worse than an infidel. . 
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The Masculinity of Christianity 


Men frequently explain their indifference to religion by 
Saying that it is adapted to women and children, but not to 
men of affairs, some sneeringly saying that there is too much 
about it of “the eternally feminine.” The fact is, however, 
that the most conspicuous thing about Christianity in this 
connection is its masculinity. If any such designation is 
pertinent, it should be called, not a woman’s religion, but a 
man’s religion. / 

Its founder, his advisers and executors were all men. No 
woman was his counsellor, even his beloved mother being dis- 
couraged in this direction. Not only was Christianity launched 
by men, but it ever has been guided and shaped by them. 
Make a list of those who have left the direct impress of their 
personalities on church life and thought, and how few are 
women. Mrs. Eddy has a unique distinction. Womanhood has 
had a sustaining and inspiring influence, but the writing of 
the creeds, the determining of the forms, the conduct of the 
affairs of the Christian Church have been almost exclusively 
in the hands of men. Nor can the claim that they were 
effeminate be sustained. Its founders were from the practical 
walks of life; and Paul, Luther, the Puritans and most of its 
leaders have been of a decidedly virile type. 

Were Christianity essentially a feminine faith, it would in 
this woman’s age be dominated by women; but it is not. A 
comparison of the four leading professions would show that 
the number of women in the teaching, medical and possibly 
legal profession is larger than in the ministry. With the ex- 
ception of two or three minor bodies, the conduct and control 
of the various Christian denominations is not at all in the 
hands of women. 

Moreover, the Bible is essentially masculine. Its authors 
were, so far as we know, men. Only two books are named 
after women, and they were not themselves the writers. It 
is safe to say that over ninety per cent. of the deeds and words 
recorded were the products of masculine minds. It deals 
largely with war, affairs of state, business, agriculture and 
religious matters that were mainly in the hands of men, with 
little reference to the special interests of womankind. There 
is far more of masculine belligerency than womanly tender- 
ness, not only in its history, but in its prophecies and psalms. 
The Supreme Deity is mentioned in masculine terms and all 
its anthropomorphism is in the same eategory. The Christian 
faith breathes a masculine rather than a feminine spirit, for 
it is a warlike religion, aggressive, assertive, seeking to con- 
quer the world. Its hymns and paintings sometimes lack the 
warrior temper, but in theory at least the church is militant, 
smiting sin and error in knightly fashion. 

If Christianity is so markedly masculine, why are there 


» more women than men in our churches? Partly because the 


number of men employed on Sundays, by the transportation 
systems and in so many other ways, is so great. Partly 
because the home environment is more conducive to church- 
going than any other. Compare the men and women who are 
away from home in business ten or twelve hours a day, and 
you will find about as much churchgoing among the men as 
among such women. Eliminate from your prayer meeting the 
women who have spent the day in the house, as maid, mistress, 
mother or lady of leisure, and the balance will show more 
men than women. Then, too, by reason of their being in the 
minority, an impression is created which tends to lessen the 
attendance of other men who would go if their sex was more 
conspicuously present. 

Whatever the causes of man’s minority representation at 
church services, it cannot be due to Christianity’s being essen- 


‘tially feminine, for in origin, development, aim, spirit and 


control its masculinity is pronounced. 

The present “men and religion” movement is not an un- 
natural effort, as though attempting to bring men into an 
environment not adapted to them. They but come into their 
own when they enlist under the banner of the cross; and no 


- apologetic tone is pertinent when the strongest and most virile 


men are invited into its ranks, to share in its splendid and 
daring undertakings, 


Education for a Living or for Life 


Nothing is more interesting than to watch those periodical 
reactions that come to our American people, especially in the 
world of education. Forty years ago the whole secret, so far 
as the colleges were concerned, was found in the elective sys- 
tem. Some universities even made practically the whole course 
elective. Now a discovery that the average college boy has 
little discrimination in choosing what is best for him and 
evinces a distinct leaning toward snap courses, has fully 
dawned, and brought its reaction with it.. Then the science 
of pedagogy and educational psychology usurped chief place 
and there came into being many colleges devoted to training 
teachers. Now, the editor of The Dial vigorously assures us, 
this professional training is largely nonsense and claims that 
the best preparation for a teacher is the regular college course. 

The great hobby of the last thirty years has been voca- 
tional training, that is, training for a trade or profession, or 
for making a living. The state universities have become 
largely technical schools. They take boys straight from the 
high school, and instead of giving them a cultural course to 
make men of them, they offer a chemical or technical course 
to make chemists or engineers. The great Hastern universities 
are showing a decided leaning in that direction. For nearly 
two hundred years Yale has been turning out soundly edu- 
cated, cultured men, who, having afterwards studied profes- 
sions, or having directly taken up their life work, have been 
leaders in religion, statesmanship, literature, or have become 
great scholars. But now her technical school numbers 327 
in the class of 1912 to 276 in the academic course. 

A wail has come recently from the Sorbonne, the great 
university in Paris, that classical culture, French culture, and 
all leaven of the great thought of the world is gone, and that 
there remain nothing but card indexes—specializations so 
narrow as to have no educational value. “Only the dust of 
education remains” is the complaint. The same complaint 
comes from many quarters. Where students once took the 
courses in philosophy and read the great Greek and Roman 
literatures, now they crowd the courses in banking. Boys are 
urged to prepare to earn a living as soon as they get out of 
the high school. Vocational training is even being pushed 
back into secondary schools. 

For some time there has been a growing feeling of loss 
for the nation in all this, a conviction that we had gone too far 
and forgotten in our enthusiasm to prepare men to earn a 
living, to teach how to live. If the individual only were to 
be considered, it might be different. But we are not indi- 
viduals. We are part of a great society. The mistake of 
mere vocational training is that it forgets the larger welfare 
in the lesser. It makes men who can “function’—to use the 
lingo of the educational psychologists—but who cannot think. 
They can build a machine, but cannot build a character. They 
can control an engine, but not a city. They show business 
dexterity, but no capacity for statesmanship. They can 
analyze a metal, but are blind and ignorant in the world of 
the spirit. 

“There are in this country,” says Professor Nelson of 
Williams College, “no two wants more pressing than a liter- 
ature of the first rank and statesmen of the first rank. The 
two go together. Your great statesmen are bred on literature 
and the historic achievements of mankind. ... Those alone 
have the right to deal with the destinies of humanity who have 
learned the laws by which humanity has come to its present 
heritage.” 

But our best universities are putting less emphasis on lit- 
erature and the historic achievements of mankind and train- 
ing men in the use of tools. Greek and Latin made men, and 
they are being dropped. Men who think great thoughts and 
do great deeds have been reared on great thoughts and have 
thrilled to noble deeds. The great statesmen of our nation 
have been the men who knew the great statesmen of old. Who 
can imagine Emerson, Lowell, Sumner, Everett, Parker, Chan- 
ning, Phillips, Webster, without the classical training behind 
them? But it is the lack of just these great ones we are all 
the time bewailing. 


The reaction against a mere vocational training begins to 
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manifest itself. Its most pronounced expression has come from 
the class of 1885 of Amherst, whose recently published pam- 
phiet, called “The Amherst Idea,” calls attention to the grad- 
ual transformation of the great universities into technical and 
yoeational schools, and deplores the passing of the broadly 
educated man and the cultured leaders. It proposes that 
Amherst shall turn aside from vocational training and devote 
itself entirely to graduating educated men—men who know the 
great literatures of the world, ancient, medim#val and modern, 
and are fitted to lead and think and create a literature. 

In our plans of education we must not forget that nearly 
as much of life is spent in avocation as vocation. If we work 
eight hours, we have eight hours of leisure. Our educators 
are largely forgetting these daily recurring hours. The effort 
of many among our so-called educated men to pass these hours 
is pitiable. Some depend on vaudeyille and moving pictures 
to help them out, if they cannot own a motor car. When a 
graduate of a scientific school connected with one of the great 
universities naively asks who Carlyle was, one wonders what 
his avocational hours mean to him. Ought not education, if it 
is to be anything more than simply training to earn a living, 
to take thought for that side of life with which we have to do 
when we render public service, read books, visit with our chil- 
dren, make the home, think and plan for others, engage in 
play? Do we really believe that the life is more than meat? 
If so, must not education be at least as much for a life as 
for a living? 


An Important Month 


Before October ends five Congregational meetings will have 
been held involving the participation of men and women from 
all parts of the country, and concerned with matters of 
fundamental importance. Seldom does such a series of gath- 
erings take place in so close connection with one another. 
The churches, whose co-operation is so essential to any com- 
mon denominational undertaking, should realize their signifi- 
cance. 

The American Board has just concluded an inspiring meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. The American Missionary Association 
has right of way at Chicago this week. As we go to press 
the third annual meeting of the National Congregational 
Brotherhood is closing its sessions in Chicago. Sandwiched 
in between these gatherings, or following closely thereon, are 
the meetings of the National Council’s Commission of Nine- 
teen on the reorganization of Congregationalism, and the 
Council’s Commission on Apportionment. Next week comes 
the third New England Congress in Worcester, which, if it 
can approximate the success of the first congress in that 
city, will render large service to the denomination in this 
part of the country. 

An impressive array of assemblies indeed! The very fact 
that each enlists its own particular constituency and that 
each seeks to make its own contribution to Congregationalism 
and the needs of the world, is proof that the denomination 
is far from being anzemic and stationary. Whatever prob- 
lems some of these organizations confront—and there is none 
without some problem—they have enlisted the faithful sery- 
ice, and in many cases the enthusiasm, of those who believe 
in them. Note, for example, the time and thought which 
members of the Commission of Nineteen, including prominent 
pastors, laymen and theological professors, are giving without 
any personal reward to the study of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Congregationalism, with a view to their adaptation 
to the present situation. Similar praise should be awarded 
those who, through the Apportionment Commission, are per- 
forming the patient and difficult work essential to the ground- 
ing of denominational benevolence on a more _ business-like 
basis. Look.also to the realm of actual achievement. What 
missionary organization in any land can show a better record 
of things actually accomplished for the uplift of the world 
than can our American Board or the American Missionary 
Association ? 

The conjunction of these important meetings gives us the 
chance to emphasize anew the things we Congregationalists 
have in common which we ought to cherish and develop if 
we would do our part of the Christian work of our times. 
We rejoice in the evidences of fresh life and purpose in Con- 
gregational circles throughout the land. Compared with 
conditions a decade ago the advance is noteworthy and en- 
couraging. Let the inspiration and practical value of these 
October gatherings find their way to multitudes of churches 
whose members, by informing themselves concerning the 
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questions at issue and catching the spirit of the forward mis- 
sionary movement in its various phases, shall make possible 
the achievement of larger successes, and shall in turn them- 
selves receive a spiritual quickening. 


Some Forward Steps 


Readers of The Congregationalist and Christian World will 
notice this week certain changes in external appearance. 
They were made with a view to impart fresh interest to its 
pages, to make room for new departments and to increase 
its worth and influence. 

The most important single factor in this forward move- 
ment is the enlargement of the paper to thirty-six pages. 
This, instead of thirty-two pages as heretofore, will be the 
standard for the weekly issue, and additional pages will be 
provided to meet the demands of special numbers. The four 
pages now added not only provide more space for constantly 
increasing demands, but permit each week the use of a cover 
which will add to the attractiveness of the paper. Along 
with this enlargement goes a rearrangement of material. 
The first-page special, a personal message either from a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff or from some person deputed for the 
task, is still retained in its regular place. This is now to 
be followed by the leading contributions of the week, which 
represent the work of many men and women of literary 
ability and spiritual insight in all parts of the world. Next 
will come the regular editorial section, including the longer 
editorial utterances and briefer comment on current eyents 
in the religious and secular sphere, with occasional matter 
of a more personal character. After the strictly editorial 
section come the various departments, and in the later pages 
the news articles and miscellany, the intention being to main- 
tain a prescribed order as far as possible. 

With this number we inaugurate two new departments. 
One is entitled The Christian World, and to it we shall de- 
yote an average of three pages a week, making generous use 
of illustrations. It will bring together from many sources 
news relating to vital Christian undertakings and achieve- 
ments in the city, the country, the home missionary fields and 
in foreign lands. It will chronicle and comment upon im- 


portant news of the various denominations and record the > 


advance of interdenominational movements. The field of 
social Christianity will also be carefully watched and note 
taken of. whatever looks: toward social betterment, civic 
righteousness and the common welfare. The other new de- 
partment is the page headed Women’s Interests. We believe 
that our women readers like to have a place where events 
and problems relating to their particular sphere are chron- 
icled and discussed. We expect’ them to read the other pages 
of the paper also, and we doubt not that many masculine 
eyes will scan this woman’s page; but it is designed espe- 
cially to bring help and cheer to them in their burden-bearing 
as well as to feed the deeper springs of their life. It is their 
page and they can help to make it interesting and valuable. 

One more change must be noted. We shall hereafter print 
the news of the Congregational churches each week instead of 
reserving it for an eight-page budget once a month. The page 
headed Congregational Circle, and the ones immediately fol- 
lowing, are reserved for recording the real news of the local 
churches and of the denomination at large. We hope by the 
use of illustrations and with the co-operation of our readers 
to make this department not a dull record of trivial, routine 
happenings, but a real mirror of what is important, interest- 
ing and suggestive in the life of the churches from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific. 

These forward steps are taken as an indication of the 
purpose cherished by those responsible for the paper to keep 
it in the front rank of American religious journalism, and 
to make it a more potent force in the life of the denomina- 
tion and of the Christian world. For many appreciative 
and encouraging words that have reached us of late we are 
deeply grateful, and pledge in return the best service of 
which we are capable. 


On the Trail of the Men 


An usher in a suburban church became impressed recently 
with the absence from the regular congregations of men of 
standing in the community, some of whom had been for a long 


while nominally identified with the church. Though not him- ~ 


self the member of any church, he has come to recognize its 
importance as an institution for whose welfare earnest and 
high-minded men should make themselves responsible. He 
~ a. 
ese 


be 
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has. therefore, this autumn in co-operation with the official 
board of the church started a movement designed to increase 
masculine church attendance. A faithful few who are in the 
habit of going have informally leagued themselves together 
to seek and find the missing men. The normal male constit- 
uency for this particular church has been listed and each 
member of this newly formed group of workers makes two 
or three of the outsiders the object of his special quest. The 
fact that quite a number are engaged simultaneously in such 
work makes the approach to the outsider easier. We consider 
this one of the most sensible and feasible phases of the Men 
and Religion Movement. It calls for no banquets and no cum- 
bersome machinery. The only requisites are a willing heart, 
good judgment, persistence, loyalty to the church and the Lord 
of the church. Given these factors and a quiet, definite cam- 
paign for recruits will succeed in any church. 


Justice Harlan 

Justice Harlan was a great figure in our national life and 
his death will be sincerely mourned by all Americans. Just 
at the moment he occupied a unique place in the thought of 


the people as the justice in a lonely minority of one in decision - 


of the burning question of the day on its final hearing in the 
courts. But it must not be concluded on that account that he 
was neyer a conservative. He was always original in his in- 
vestigations, devoted to the cause of liberty and the nation 
and as honest intellectually as in business relations. He was 
effectually unconventional in speech and on occasion one of 
the greatest orators of our generation. That he was not a 
mere lawyer, the long list of his public work off the bench bears 
testimony. He was a judge at twenty-five, and chosen Presi- 
dential elector for Kentucky on the Bell and Everett (Union) 
ticket in the campaign that elected Lincoln. He served three 
years as colonel of a Kentucky regiment in the Union Army, 
resigning to become attorney-general of Kentucky and a leader 
in the Republican party of his state, which proposed his name 
for the Vice-Presidential nomination when Grant was nomi- 
nated a second time. He was appointed to the supreme bench 
by President Hayes, and has long been the senior member of 
the court, his term of service of not quite thirty-four years 
being only outranked in length by those of Chief Justice Mar- 
‘shall, after whom he was named, and Justice Field. A tall 
and stalwart figure, and a lover of social life, he did something 
‘to keep the Supreme Court in close touch with the people. Like 
the late Justice Brewer, he was ready to speak and act on 
public occasions, now and then expressed himself vigorously 
through the press on questions of public concern, and in his 
later years found time to prepare and deliver courses of lec- 
tures on law in a Washington city university. He was a loyal, 
useful and honored member of the Presbyterian church. 


Dealing with the Trusts 

_ President Taft’s recent declarations that the business men 
of the country must obey the law have had the comment this 
week of two important cases in which unlawful combinations 
have been successfully attacked by the government. In the 
case of the General Electric Company, which is said to have 
controlled the manufacture of all but about five per cent. of 
the electric lamps of the country, the company took the course 
‘of promising to make a voluntary dissolution. The case 
against the so-called bathtub trust resulted in a judicial de- 
eision, two out of three of the judges of the United States 
Circut Court agreeing, which condemns the methods of the 
trust and orders it to be dissolved. The united manufacturers 
founded their claim to immunity from prosecution on their 
use of a material produced by a patented tool. The court 
upholds the patentee’s right to a monopoly in the use of his 
process, but holds that the product of the process, as a mate- 
rial used in further manufacturing, cannot be held as a 
monopoly. The enamel manufactured by this patented tool 
is merely enamel and may be dealt in freely by any one as 
much as if it had been made by the older processes. Crim- 
inal cases under the Sherman law will follow in this latter 
case; but Judge Rose’s decision is still subject to review by 
the Supreme Court. So we have some further steps toward 
the certainty of interpretation of law for which business men 
_ are asking. But the feeling grows that the method of this 
long drawn out testing of the business concerns of the coun- 
try is intolerably clumsy and that some better way is possible. 


Radical California — 
.. It is hard to realize that the California whose political 


traditions have identified it so long with the conservatism of 
the Hast has just plunged into the most extreme radicalism 
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yet entered by an American commonwealth. It was to be 
expected that the day would come, as it did, when self-respect- 
ing Californians would revolt against the political domination 
and corruption of the Southern Pacific Railroad. High ideals 
and practical common sense were in evidence when the people, 
responding to the call of the Insurgents, ‘‘turned the rascals 
out” and elected Hiram Jobnson governor. But the Insurgents 
have gone forward with a program which, through the election 
last week, changes the organic law of California to a degree 
that is revolutionary. Some of the changes are apparently 
good, while others are doubtful experiments. Twenty-three 
amendments to the state constitution were voted on. The 
most important were adopted, including equal suffrage for 
women, the initiative, referendum and recall, and revision of 
criminal procedure. In extending the ballot to women Cali- 
fornia follows Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado.and Washing- 
ton. Suffragists everywhere are rejoicing in this latest vic- 
tory. There seems to be an excess of zeal in extending the 
recall to include judges. There is grave danger in this implied 
menace to judicial freedom. One of the amendments very 
properly is aimed to correct the abuses that have disgraced 
the criminal procedure of California for years. The state 
Supreme Court had evolved a line of precedents in legal 
quibble and technicality that have defeated the ends of justice 
rather than served.them, as the decisions of courts are sup- 
posed to do. ‘Hereafter no judgment shall be set aside or a 
new trial granted in a criminal case on account of improper 
charge to the jury or the admission or rejection of evidence, 
unless, upon review of the whole case, including the evidence, 
the court shall be convinced that the error has resulted in a 
miscarriage of justice.” This is as it should be. The voters 
of California did what they have done because of what they 
have suffered. This is why they passed beyond what might 
have been the wiser middle course. 


Celebrating Columbus Day 


Columbus Day is a novelty as a holiday but its observance 
has come quickly to be almost nation-wide. Thirty-four 
states have marked it upon their calendars as a day to cele- 
brate. It still remains to evolve a plan for the fitting observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the day that Columbus discov- 
ered America. The demand for the holiday came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholic secret society, the Knights of 
Columbus. Last week in hundreds of cities this order and 
organizations of Italian-Americans marched in parades in 
observance of the day. At Boston, for instance, some forty 
thousand men marched through the streets with one hundred 
bands for over four hours. The rest of the celebration was 
chiefly in the line of field sports and games. Inasmuch as 
we have adopted Columbus Day, Oct. 12, as a legal holiday 
it becomes a patriotic duty to make its observance a fitting 
one, in which all patriotic Americans, irrespective of race or 
creed, shall have their proper part. That should be the next 
step with reference to the day. It offers a fine opportunity 
to revive the historic and to inspire high patriotism for our 
New World nation and its great free institutions. Any ob- 
servance short of this is unworthy of any American state or 
city. : 


Atlanta Peace Celebration 


The spirit of brotherhood and the spirit of patriotism came 
together in strong and genuine fashion at the dedication of the 
peace monument in Atlanta last week. The monument is a 
beautiful and impressive bronze group entitled Peace Forbid- 
ding War. It was designed by Allen G. Newman of New York, 
and represents the Angel of Peace with outspread wings check- 
ing with her right hand a young Confederate soldier who, 
kneeling on a broken cannon is raising his rifle to shoot. 
Raised high in her left hand is an olive branch. The monu- 
ment was erected at the entrance of Piedmont Park by the 
Gate City Guard of Atlanta to commemorate the close of the 
war. The Guard was the first organization in Atlanta to vol- 
unteer in the war and was first to volunteer in the movement 
to restore cordial trade and social relations between the North 
and South. Its tour of the North in 1879 was a memorable one 
and served well the purpose for which it was intended. Last 
week at the monument unveiling and other events of the at- 
tendant festival the Guard was host to many military organ- 
izations from the North, including the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, the Boston Light Infantry 
and Veteran Corps, the Governor’s Foot Guard and Putnam 
Phalanx of Connecticut, the Seventh Regiment and Old Guard 
of New York, the Fencibles of Philadelphia; also Maryland 
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and Virginia organizations, There was no reserve or jarring 
note in all the festivities, so far as we can learn. When we 
contemplate all the cost in life and health, in suffering and 
bitterness and wasted money, that have passed down through 
half a century, it seems the men and women North and South 
must now have vision cleared to see the wicked folly of all 
war. It ought to be easy now to unite that America may lead 
in the cause of universal peace, the next needed step for which 
is ratification of the pending arbitration treaties. 


A Republic in China 

The news from China is grave. It portends at least such 
a rebellion as that of the Tai Pings in the same region a 
generation ago, which was only put down by foreign assist- 
ance and at a huge cost of life and treasure. It may be the 
beginning of the end of the Manchu dynasty. Two points 
of great significance already appear out of the clouds which 
surround the scene of war. In the first place the movement 
seems to be under the leadership and control of the reformers 
and not of the reactionaries, as was the case with the Boxer 
movement in the north. In the second, the purpose of these 
leaders is shaped by study and experience of foreign life and 
is expressly committed to making China a republic and to the 
protection of foreigners and the avoidance of foreign compli- 
cations. The leader is said to be Dr. Sun Yat Sen, born and 
educated in Hawaii and long a conspirator against the 
Manchu dynasty. The rebellion is said to be well financed. 
The possession of Han Wan, with its arsenal of foreign 
weapons, and the growing success of the rebels in the central 
Yangtze valley are danger signals which the imperial govern- 
ment have met by the significant step of taking measures for 
the defense of Peking. Were the South to join’ the revolt the 
days of the child emperor’s reign would be numbered. And 
disaffection with the Manchu rule is always widespread in the 
South, finding expression in the countless secret societies 
which pervade Chinese life. The development of a strong 
leader on one side or the other may determine the fate of 
the empire. If Yuan Shih Kai returns to power he may save 
the situation. But it looks at the moment as if the task of 
the government might easily be beyond its powers. The rise 
of the federal republic of China would introduce a new and 
potentially powerful element into the life of the world. 


The War over Tripoli 

There is little new light on the war situation. The safe 
landing of the Italian expeditionary force in Tripoli and the 
easy defeat of an attack upon the outposts are satisfactory 
from the Italian point of view. But the sinister news comes 
that cholera has passed over the seas with the landing parties 
and shown itself in both camps. Yet this may, in the long run, 
be to the advantage of Italy, since she, at least, can command 
skillful medical assistance. The reported massacre of Italian 
laborers in Northern Arabia, where they were at work on the 
railroad that is reaching out toward Mecca, has roused the 
fury of the Italian government and it has notified the Powers 
that if there are further incidents of the kind it will bombard 
Smyrna and Salinica. As there are some thousands of Italians 
in and about Smyrna, who are said to be in distress because 
they have wholly lost the trade and ‘work by which they lived, 
knocking the houses of the Smyrna citizens about their heads 
seems hardly the way to secure Italian lives. Indeed the boy- 
cott of Italians and Italian goods seems thus far quite the most 
effective weapon the Turks have discovered against their ene- 
mies. 


The Turkish Difficulties 

The situation in Constantinople is difficult and dangerous. 
The Sultan is a weakling and so impossible a center of national 
strength that there is talk of deposing him. Parliament has 
met and a program has been prepared for its action by the 
Committee of Union and Progress that has been the real gov- 
erning power of the empire since the revolution, which is al- 
most unbelievably retrogressive. It promises the drastic Otto- 
manization of the empire by the suppression of all distinct 
racial types, the disarming of the Christians, but not the Mos- 
lems in Macedonia, the threatening of Bulgaria and Greece. 
This policy of militarism would drain the resources of the 
empire and become a constant provocation to invasion. The 
Sultan’s speech at the opening of the parliament shows no 
sign of yielding. No ministry could live for a day that gave 
up Tripoli absolutely, or at all without a great money payment, 
and some recognition of the sovereignty of the Sultan. Ap- 
parently Said Pasha, the head of the present ministry, believes 
that the best policy for the Turks is that of sitting still behind 
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the barriers which the European dislike of disturbance in the 
Balkans have raised for Italian attack. They can also continue 
to make it difficult for Italy in the interior of Tripoli by ap- 
peals to the religious fanaticism of the people. The reported 
appearance of a Madhi, preaching a holy war in the Soudan, 
may portend trouble for all the European powers in Africa, 
and the fate of the whole region in the next few years may 
depend on the action of the strong Moslem sect of the Senoussi, 
who have committed themselves to the Sultan’s claim to be 
the head of the Moslem world. But as Italy cannot attack 
Turkey at home without danger of interference from the Pow- 
ers, so she cannot prevent the total destruction of her immense 
trade in the Levant by the simple process of refusal to deal with 
Italians. The German Emperor is openly moving for an arm- 
istice and a treaty of peace—with a risk to his prestige, both 
in Italy and Turkey, which he hardly seems to understand. 


The Mexican Election 

The election of Francis I. Madero as President puts an 
end, we hope, to the revolutionary period in Mexico. The self-- 
exile of General Reyes had removed him from the field of 
choice and there was no well-organized opposition. That was 
perhaps inevitable under the conditions, but was unfortunate 
for the future of politics. The same stories of public indiffer- 
ence or acquiescence in a predetermined result and of few 
voters at the polls, which have always been told of a Mexican 
national election, are repeated under the new régime. Only 
in the contest for the vice-presidential chair was there a real 
division of opinion, with the probable election of José Pino 
Suarez of Yucatan, the candidate whom Mr. Madero favored, 
by the Senate. It is a curious commentary on the recent 
remark of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Farley of New 
York that it is time to have another Roman Catholic goy- 
ernor of that state, that the Roman Church in Mexico yoted 
as a political party for Mr. De la Barra for yice-president, 
though against his expressed wish. Has the Roman Church 
one law of political action for Mexico and another for the 
United States? It should remember—it does, for the most 
part, remember here that the existence of a Roman Catholic 
party invariably results in the appearance of an anti-Roman 
party. The new administration will have a difficult task in 
its attempt to awaken and cultivate a wholesome spirit of 
political activity in the republic. We have hopes that its 
history will be marked by real advance of liberty and political 
training, but it would be too much to expect that Mr. Madero 
can bring about a rapid improvement in all departments 
under the difficult conditions with which he has to deal. 


The Royalist Farce in Portugal : 

The royalist attack upon Portugal is said upon apparently 
good authority to rest on a bargain between the ex-King 
Manuel and the rival pretender and to be backed by large 
contributions from Brazilian monarchists. It certainly rests 
upon a lax fulfillment of international duties on the part of 
Spain, whose soil seems to be used as a base and a retreat 
by the royalist companies. According to the story, one of 
these pretenders to an overturned throne is to set it up again 
and sit upon it and to subsidize the other—apparently neither 
cares very much which gets the throne and which the money. 
So far the expeditions seem to have been mostly of the kind 
that appear on the opera bouffe stage. But no doubt they ~ 
were real enough to the Portuguese who took part. The hand 
of the priest is manifest—in one case an attack upon the 
national forces was led by a priest carrying the emblems of 
Christ. One party is said to have entrenched itself in a high 
valley and declared that it would stay there all winter. They 
do these things better in Persia where the ex-Shah and his 
brother lead their own forces. We would have more respect 
for Manuel if he left his secure retreat in England to share 
the fortunes of his adventurers. How can he expect the 
Portuguese people to suffer and die for a man in whom they 
have not been able hitherto to discover one spark of manliness 
or courage? ‘ 


In the interest of justice and good feeling we hope our 
readers will remember that the trial now in progress in Los 
Angeles is a murder trial and not an arraignment of trade 
unions. In the larger court of American publi¢ opinion the 


_ defense will make a capital mistake, we think, if they give 


the impression that they wish the accused to be acquitted 
because they are trade unionists and not because they are in- 
nocent. If they should be proved guilty—which we are the 
last to desire—we cannot doubt that laboring men will be 
the first to repudiate the methods of social war which oy 
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are accused of having employed. If it were not so, it would 
be a serious blow to the cause of labor improvement in 
America. 


Commenting on the recent recommendation by some edu- 
cational body of the establishment of a national “eyesight 
conservation day,” a daily newspaper pokes fun at the mania 
for special observance days for all manner of causes and all 
sorts of heroes. It suggests that very likely a dental. con- 
servation day may come next and then a hearing day, with 
possibly stomach and brains to follow. Why not? But it 
also makes the valuable suggestion that a calendar-purging 
day might be valuable on which we would consider our ex- 
isting feast and fast days, and if necessary wipe the slate 
clean and start a new and more restrained list of days for 
special observance. 


Beleaguered but unvanquished, Hon. James Wilson, Secre- : 


tary of Agriculture, shows no immediate intention of aban- 
doning the office which he has held for a good many more 
years than are the lot of most Cabinet officers. The attack- 
ing forces on the right are the National Consumers’ League, 
on the left Dr. Wiley and his squad, while all over the field 
vyolley and thunder the Prohibitionists, incensed because of 
his presiding over the Brewers’ Congress. Can’t somebody 
convince him that a farm of his own, free from all official 
responsibilities, would conduce to a serene old age? 


Would it be possible for our theological seminaries to 
introduce a course in humor or even of fitness? It seems to 
be needed. Here is a Pennsylvania minister announcing a 
series of eight vesper services on the Call of the Wild, the 
sermon to be followed by illustrated songs, confessions and 
the ringing of chimes. The topics for the various evenings 
read like the scareheads of the yellowest daily; and we won- 
der in which portion of this variegated service the minister 
intends to introduce the spiritual food for which his hungry 
hearers look. | 


Don’t complain about lack of interest in the church, as if 
it were an isolated phenomenon. The editor of a leading 
financial journal recently asked thirteen hundred business 
men to tell him their attitude with regard to the government’s 
policy toward co-operation. He received only twenty-five 
answers, and he concludes that business men as a rule today 
avoid political responsibility when they can. THyvidently the 
revival that is needed must be potent enough to overcome the 
absorption of the average man in his own selfish concerns. 


Tammany loves to play politics with loaded dice. Its 
leaders in the New York legislature had passed and its Gov- 
ernor Dix signed a law forbidding the placing of a name 
in more than one of the party columns of a ballot and requir- 
ing a new registration of all voters in the country towns 
who did not vote last year. The Court of Appeals of New 
York has just declared the law unconstitutional in its denial 
of the fundamental rights of citizens and a fusion against 
Tammany will follow in the long-suffering city. 


“Let the other man walk,” is Vice-President Sherman’s 


advice about conservation; don’t worry about the next. gen- 
eration, which will be quite equal to looking out for itself. 
That’s what the Chinese thought about the care of forests 
and so turned Mongolia into a desert. Mr. Sherman may 


be “willing to give the coming generation credit for being 


_the negro and the European. 


as smart as we are,’ but the coming generation will not 
thank Mr. Sherman for advising the waste of its natural 
inheritance. 


Professor Pickens. the first installment of whose life story, 
written. by himself, appears in this number, is more of a cos- 
mopolitan by descent than most of us. In his veins, he tells 
us, runs the blood of three continents—of the American Indian, 
Through the latter strain he no 
doubt connects with Asia also, could the heredity of his Euro- 
pean grandparents be traced. But the interest of the story is 
strongly American. 
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A Wisconsin brother at the state convention which, as our 
report shows, was the liveliest kind of a gathering, shouts, 
“Who cares for the National Council?’ What sacrilege! And 
this too at a time when nineteen men highly honored among 
us are taking both the Council and the national societies under 
their protecting and conserving wings. 


Mr. Rockefeller has done a real service to American 
democracy, albeit unconsciously. His “royal” pedigree, at- 
tained at the cost of violent improbabilities, has served to 
make the whole search of the newly rich for a flourishing 
family tree ridiculous. The Rockefeller family tree is really 


rooted in an oil well. 


The Roman Church authorities have put a decisive stop 
to the custom hitherto so frequent in this country of exacting 
a fee at the church door for a seat at the following service. 
That will complicate the problem of church finance for the 
parishes, but will put a stop to a practice that hurt the influ- 
ence of the church. 


The men of California are about as evenly divided on the 
question of admitting women to the ballot as the men of Maine 
were over the question of constitutional prohibition of the sale 
of liquor. So far as we can judge, there would have been no 
doubt of a great majority of women in Maine for retaining the 
prohibition clause. 


A little balance of $3,000,000 or so cannot be accounted for 
in our navy department accounts, but we are assured it’s only 
a slip in the bookkeeping. Too bad! We thought the sum 
might have been turned over to some good purpose—national 
health, for instance. 


Mr. Owen Wister is a hard man to kill, and it will take 
more than newspaper obituaries to dispose of him. He seems 
to have read the obituaries and then started off for a hunting 
trip. Was it to get the taste of the obituaries out of his 
mouth? 


Dr. Wiley says we are on the eve of a great ethical revival. 
Would he recommend to modern evangelists his own method 
of finding the way to a man’s heart through his stomach? 


The government’s intention to erect a peace monument at 
the east entrance to the Panama Canal is reported. We hope 
it will be large enough to defend the fortifications. 


Nashville, Tenn., has just elected a negro as councilman, 
for the first time in a quarter of a century. Now will it treat 
him as one of the city fathers should be treated? 


The American loves to see fair play, even after many years. 
Therefore we pass on the acquittal of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow from 
the guilt of causing the great Chicago fire of ’71. 


The trusts are making haste not to be rich but to be 
righteous. ‘For while the lamp holds out to burn.” No ex- 
clusive allusion intended to the Electrical trust. 


Are the plans for winter work all settled yet? If not, Octo- 
ber should not be allowed to pass without consultation between 
the pastor and the workers to settle them. 


After all, it is easier to write editorials urging meditation 
between Italy and Turkey than it is to arbitrate between Mrs. 
Neighbor and her husband. . 


Now let’s try,.reciprocity with South America before it’s 
too late there, too! ‘ 
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A National Hymn 


The Psalms were written to be sung rather than said. The 
bold imagery, the lyric form, the oft recurring refrains, such as, 
“His mercy endureth forever,” or, “Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness,” all indicate compositions suited to musical 
expression rather than to didactic instruction. 

The book of Psalms with its fivefold division was indeed the 
hymn-book of the Jewish Church. The first book is in the main 
made up of personal religious experience; the second and third, 
which are but the two parts of one whole, are national; and the 
third (for the break between books four and five is an arbitrary 
division) is liturgical. In their metrical form the Psalms still 
furnish the sole hymnal in use by certain branches of the modern 
eburch. 

When we follow the fortunes of those ancient Israelites, how 
often we find them singing! The escaping Israelites standing on 
the shores of the Red Sea and witnessing the overthrow of their 
late oppressors, sang a brave, glad song. “O sing unto the Lord,” 
they cried, “for he hath triumphed gloriously.” When the tribes 
brought up the ark of the Lord from its narrow tent to the mag- 
nificent temple Solomon had built, they were singing! “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of glory shall come in.” And here upon their restora- 
tion to their own country after the painful years of separation 
and discipline in Babylon, they sang this glad song of deliverance 
in the eighty-fifth Psalm. 

Some one has said that if we find religion standing on its feet 
and working with its hands, it is morality. If we find it thinking 
hard upon fundamentals and striving to ground its faith in moral 
reason, it is theology. But if we pierce to the heart of it and find 
it in its loftiest moments of worship and aspiration, it will always 
be a song. And sure it is that those sentiments of faith and hope 
and love which issue from the lips of believing men and women 
when they set the best that is in them flowing forth in terms of 
melody and harmony have tremendous value and significance. 

This ancient hymn falls naturally into three parts. The first 
three stanzas are sung in recognition and appreciation of God’s 
mercies in the past. ‘‘Lord, thou hast been favorable unto thy 
land; thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. Thou has 
forgiven the iniquity of thy people. Thou hast taken away all thy 
wrath.” 

The next four stanzas become a prayer for the continuance of 
the divine favor in the troubled and trying present. “Wilt thou 
not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee? Shew us 
thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation.” 

And the last six stanzas embody a sublime expression of faith 
and confidence for the future grounded in their trust in the divine 
goodness. “I will hear what God the Lord will speak, for he will 
speak peace unto his people. ... Yea, the Lord shall give that 
which is good and our land shall yield her increase.” 

Gratitude for past mercies, an earnest prayer for present help 
and a sublime hope for the future rooted in an invincible faith in 
the character of God. Have we not here the cardinal elements in 
all the more sublime expressions of the human soul? 

We find the blending of the same great strains in our own 
National Hymn which the children of the land are singing daily. 
Here also is gratitude for the noble inheritance which has come 
down to us in the providence of God. 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 


And here we have also a prayer that in this immediate present 
every created thing may become vocal, uttering its grateful recog- 
nition of high privileges and by active, useful, civic service voicing 
its praise. 

“Let music swell the breeze, 

And .ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song. 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathes partake, 

Let rocks their siJence break, 
The sound prolong.” 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 29. Psalm 85: 
1-13. 


And then as the eyes of patriots turn toward the future there 
is the same expression of a profound hope grounded in the same 
faith in an overarching and protecting providence. | 


“Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light! 

Protect us by thy might, 
Great God our King.” 


When the Israelites sang this hymn, both as patriots and as 
churchmen, they felt that their restoration to the land which had 
been promised to Abraham and to Isaac and to Jacob, which had 
been given to and held by the descendants of those patriarchs for 
centuries, warranted their expectation of a full manifestation of 
God’s merey in that present time and became also the source of a 
confidence reaching ahead into the untried years. One generation 
praised his works to another and by declaring his mighty acts 
furnished the warrant for anticipating a yet grander revelation of 
his glorious majesty. : 

The personification of mercy and truth as meeting and walk- 
ing together and of righteousness and peace as enjoying an affec- 
tionate embrace, does not refer to the final reconciliation of at- 
tributes in the divine character apparently opposed. This noble 
series of moral pictures points rather to the harmonious action of 
these different aspects of the holy love of God. In him and in all 
his dealings with the children of men, ‘mercy and truth have met,” 
and “righteousness and peace have kissed.” His holy insistence 
upon righteousness and his infinite compassion and patience are 
rooted alike in an eternal and invincible good will. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. “If there is a serious question as to the historicity of the 
Daniel narratives, how can the author be acquitted of deception?” 

A. There is no evidence that he meant them to be accepted by 
the people in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes as veritable his- 
tories. In the Hebrew Canon the book is not placed with the 
histories but with “the writings,” the Hagiographa, which were 
confessedly on a lower level than that held by “the law and the 
prophets.” The author of a historical novel is not guilty of “de- 
ception’ if he faithfully portrays the essential spirit of some 
period of history even though he may create imaginary scenes for 
some of his characters. 

Q. “Is it honorable to hold before men fictitious ideals with 
the hope of encouraging them to endure hardships as bravely as 
these fictitious characters are represented as doing?” 

A. The Master did it.. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
and the parable of the Father, sometimes called “the parable of 
the Prodigal Son,” are creations of his own spiritual imagination 
embodying in the finest literary form and with perfect accuracy 
abiding religious truths. John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
filled with ‘fictitious characters’ and yet for centuries it has been 
nobly effective in encouraging and inspiring men to spiritual effort. 

Q. “How far should the results of modern eritical study be 
set before boys and girls in the Sunday school? What should we 
tell them about the literal accuracy of the account of the three 
men walking unhurt in the blast furnace?’ f 

A. Much depends on the good judgment of the teacher. Cross- 
ing bridges before we reach them is a proverbial waste of nerve 
foree. It would be foolish to enter the primary department and 
undertake to meet intellectual difficulties about the Bible which 
lie years ahead for the little people. We may, however, avoid 
teaching them views about the Bible which later they will be com- 
pelled to painfully unlearn to their confusion and harm. 

But when high school boys and girls begin to have intellectual 
difficulties about the imperfect moralities of the Old Testament, 
about some of the wonder stories, about the divergences in the 
varying accounts of the creation or the deluge, and as to the 
whole difference between the priestly and the prophetic point of 
view, I believe a wise frankness in giving them the established 
results of reliable scholarship will produce altogether the best 
results. ; eit 

The main value of the narrative of the fiery furnace lies in 
what it symbolizes. If we should accept the historical accuracy 
of the account, the occurrence cannot be reproduced in life of 
today. When men are cast into “blast furnaces,” they are burned 
to a crisp. But the sublime spiritual truth which is there taught 
is susceptible of continuous reproduction in the moral life of our 
own time. Ph heat 
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Curient Events in Picture and Paragraph 


Progress of the Ecumenical Conference 


As the Methodist Hecumenical Conference 
meeting in Toronto has proceded on its way, 
you are more and more impressed with the 
seriousness of its purpose. Though” having 
no legislative or judicial function, it actively 
voiced, and to a certain extent created, a 
healthy, vigorous sentiment, bearing upon 
the main problems before the Christian 
church. During the second week—the great 
week of the conference—a whole day was 
devoted to each of these themes: Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Thought, Foreign 
Missions, Social Service. Other prominent 
subjects had to do with theology, evangelism, 
the nation and the home. Greetings were 
presented by fraternal delegates from other 
bodies of world-wide scope, those of the In- 
ternational Congregational Council being 
conveyed by Dr. S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn, 
who fraternized cordially with his former 
Methodist associates. The missionary and 
sociological address showed Methodism to be 
abreast of the times, though no new solution 
of the problems in these important fields was 
found. The discussion on theology was 
somewhat disappointing. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is that it was all an attempt to 
characterize “Methodist” theology, and in 
our day it is not easy to differentiate the 
theology of any one denomination from that 
of others. In the treatment of evangelism 
the conference seemed more at home, and claimed for Methodists 
the old-time interest in conyersion, though recognizing the need of 
changed methods. The chief figure here was Rev. J. Ernest Ratten- 
bury, the able successor of Hugh Price Hughes. One of the most 
animated discussions occurred on the day devoted to Biblical Crit- 
icism and Modern Thought. No less than seventeen participated 
in the open discussion. With the exception of a vigorous protest 
by a prominent Canadian figure, it was a practically unanimous 
recognition of the place of historical criticism. 


least $700,000 


The Enthusiasm for Church Union 


But the topic that came again and again to the front was that 
of church union, Whether the theme was foreign missions, Meth- 
odist progress or social well-being, the bearing of union upon the 
problem was almost certain to be voiced. ‘Then the refrain was 
taken up on the floor and the favorable sentiments expressed fre- 
quently received with prolonged applause, while the opposing view 
advanced on two or three occasions, especially by a prominent 
bishop, drew forth loud exclamations of dissent. 'The recent his- 
tory of Methodism bears out the strength and effectiveness of this 
sentiment. The Ecumenical Conference of 1891 is supposed to 
have had considerable influence in effecting the union of the Aus- 
tralian Methodist churches, though this did not formally take 
place until 1902. The conference of 1901 is credited with indirectly 
‘contributing to the formation of two unions: that in Japan, affect- 
ing the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
church South and the Methodist Church of Canada, which united 
to form the Methodist Church of Japan in 1907, and that in Eng- 
land, whereby the United Free Church, the Methodist New Con- 


CALIFORNIA GREETS THE CHINESE STUDENTS 


, Christian workers in San. Fransisco and Oakland united to give a reception 
and luncheon to the young Chinamen sent by their government to enter American 
institutions. Their expenses are paid from the income of the Boxer indemnity 
fund returned to China by the United States 


METROPOLITAN METHODIST CHURCH 
OF TORONTO 
In this edifice the Ecumenical Conference is holding 
its sessrons. It is one of the historte churches of the 
city, accommodates a congregation of 2,400 and is a 
successfully conducted down-town plant, worth at 


nection and the Bible Christians recently 
came together to form the United Methodist 
Chureh. The union of all the Canadian 
branches of Methodism took place at an 
earlier date. It is expected that a strong im- 
petus towards further unions will result 
from this conference. Besides, Methodists 
are now in an advanced state of negotiations 
for union with the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists both in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 


Big Things on the Pacific Coast 


We have become accustomed to the West- 
ern boast of having “the biggest in the 
world.” Saw mills? ‘The biggest in the 
world,” says the Puget Sound lumberman. 
Fishing-traps? “The biggest in the world,” 
says the Whidbey Island fisherman. And so 
the Western man goes on ad infinitum—in 
commercial and industrial affairs. But reli- 
giously? The Western man has been ex- 
pected to keep quiet in this realm of activity. 
Now comes the Pacific Coast making the 
following claims, which appear to be well 
substantiated. The four largest Y. M. C. A. 
Boys’ Departments in America rank as fol- 


lows: Seattle, 1,099; Portland (Ore.), 
1,064; San Francisco, 947; Los Angeles, 
937.. The two departments having the 


largest enrollment in Bible classes are, 
Seattle, 900, and Portland, 768. The largest 
Protestant church in America is the First Presbyterian of Seattle, 
with nearly 5,000 members. The city showing the greatest growth 
Congregationally during the past decade is Seattle. These facts 
pertaining to religious life on the Pacific Coast are not only inter- 
esting but awaken thought, Is it accident? Is it the freshness of 
youth? Is it the pressure of the problem of the Orient? 


Detroit Wage-Earners Indorse the Church 


Much has been said about organized labor’s distrust of the 
church and the ministry. The church has been bitterly criticized 
because of alleged subserviency to capital. An incident in a recent 
street railway strike in Detroit, Mich., revealed a very different 
situation. In an attempt to submit the differences between com- 
pany and men to arbitration, the names of four prominent clergy- 
men, a Congregational minister, an Episcopal bishop, a Catholic 
priest and a Jewish rabbi, were proposed. In every case these 
names were proposed by the labor union, and in every case rejected 
by the company. Under pressure of public opinion, the strike was 
promptly settled by direct negotiations between company and men. 


Head of New Catholic Diocese Pledged to Community Service 


After seventy years in the history of Toledo Catholicism, the 
city is made the head of a new diocese, and the first bishop, Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, has been installed with imposing ceremonies. 
The new diocese will rank eighteenth among the eighty-three in the 
United States, having a church population of 125,000, including 
sixty-one parochial schools, 12,470 pupils and 120 priests, and cov- 
ering sixteen counties of Northwestern Ohio. It is rich in Catholic 
institutions—a university, hospital, orphanages, converts and acad- 


MISSIONARY WORKERS IN THE ORIENT IN PROVIDENCE . 


Nearly twenty active workers from foreign mission fields helped to give reality 
to the missionary exposition recently held in Providence, R. I., the second in this 
OL ee It was visited by more than 30,000 spectators and showed receipts of 
$15, 


a 
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emies. The new bishop comes from a successful pastorate of eleven 
years at Grand Rapids, Mich. He was received with a monster 
Sunday parade by Catholic organizations, quite European in char- 
acter, and thousands waited in the rain to catch a glimpse of him 
as he passed in the taxicab. He reviewed the parade for two hours, 
and the march of men and music of bands with numerous out-of- 
town organizations must have stirred his militant soul. In an open 
letter to the city the new bishop says: “But my mission though 
primarily to Catholics, is not to them alone. A bishop of the 
church of Christ belongs to all. Hence it shall be my constant aim 
to lend my feeble assistance to every movement that makes for the 
welfare, the happiness and the betterment of all the people, irre- 
spective of creed or other considerations. My door and my heart 
shall ever be open to all my fellow-citizens. I bespeak the good 
will and the hearty co-operation of. all for my mission in your 
midst, and if aught that is good be accomplished, to God be glory 
given. Soli Deo Gloria.” 


Handling Surplus Crime in Des Moines 


Des Moines, Io., with her far-famed plan of commission gov- 
ernment, has found a method for handling the surplus crime which 
undoubtedly will go far in aiding her to make the city clean and 
wholesome in the spots where uplift and help are ntost needed. 
The leaders in the movement are two laymen of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church. Mr. George A. Boody, a successful business man 
with no political ambitions, has for some time taken a keen interest 
in municipal reform. A few months ago he was made chairman 
of the Public Morals and Parole Department of the lowa Humane 
Society. Associated with him in working out a parole system for 
the city has been Mr. John W. Jenny, a deacon in Plymouth 
Church, and another choice spirit. Together they are managing a 
system which has to do with nearly every man, woman and child 
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Making Sunday School Interests Vital in Alabama 


The Birmingham Sunday School Association is eminent as a 
pathfinder. It has led the way to systematic teacher training by 
a weekly institute, largely devoted to primary work, for several 
years. Recently this has been extended to a union of men, super- 
intendents and Bible class leaders, for similar training by co-op- 
eration. The association increased its scope last year by giving a 
week’s Bible training course, with a great chorus of trained voices 
under Prof. E. O. Excell of Chicago. This year the largest audi- 
torium in the city has been secured, and it is expeeted to “matricu- 
late about 2,000 students in a week’s systematie course. It is a 
fine example of the catholic value of the Sunday school. Further 
illustration has been afforded by the enrollment of 5,000 members 
of adult Bible classes for a city census completed in one hour on 
Oct. 8, a great Sunday service from 9.30 to 10.30 a.m. Jews 
and Catholics have been heartily co-operating. 


An Italian’s Altruistic Life 


Our dailies have made us familiar with the criminal tendencies 
of the Italians, Poles, Slavs and others, and we have come, most 
of us, to think habitually of the “foreign element” in our popula- 
tion as constituting “problems.” The story, therefore, of an Ital- 
ian whose life was singularly public-spirited, devoted in a nobly 
exalted way to the suppression of evil among his own people, to 
the promotion of good citizenship and to altruistic service, serves 
as a cheering and hopeful example of many quiet lives that are 
leavening the ‘““New American” populations in our country. Dan- 
iel J. Falconio, who died recently at MeKees Rocks, Pa., at the 
early age of thirty-nine, was a scion of an ancient’ and prominent 
family of the province of Abruzzi, Italy. His uncle is Monsignor 
Diomede Falconio, apostolic delegate of the Roman Catholie Church 


started on the way of America. His 
of crime in our city. family had been 
They have from represented in the 
twenty-five to one priesthood con- 
hundred business stantly for 3800 
men giving their years, his brothers 
time as they would are prominent eccle- 
give it to a church. siastics, and Daniel 
These men are named himself was edu- 


“ward brothers,” and 
over each ten is a 
captain. In every 
city is a great deal 
of crime that cannot 


be reached by the 
regular police  de- 
partment owing to 


the limited number 
of officers, and made 
even more difficult 
by the fact that the 
crime requires a vast 
amount of time to 
be handled with jus- 


DES MOINES MEN 


an unusual brotherly work, for erring men. 
business position to enter social service. 


WHO HELP THE 


These two laymen in Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, are leaders in 
Mr. J. d. 
Mr. 


cated for the priest- 
hood. Disappointing 
the aspirations of 
his family, he chose 
a secular career. 
Yet into it he put 
the spirit of true de- 
votion, and became 
one of the _ best- 
known Italians of 


a Allegheny County: 
CRIMINAL Possessed of inde- 


pendent means, he 
nevertheless devoted 


Jenny (on the left) resigned a fine : ; 
himself to humble 


G. A. Boody (on the right), though an 


tice. Messrs. Jenny active business man, gives much time and energy to similar service. callings, which he 
and Boody are spe- mastered to bring 
cial officers, sworn himself into help- 


in by the mayor and have the same power as any policeman. Their 
system is unique in that it initiates prosecutions, gathers evidence, 
carries the case through to a verdict and then arranges with the 
court to put the prisoner on probation, giving their organization 
full charge of him and requiring him to comply with the parole 
requirements. If he becomes obstinate and refuses outright, he is 
committed to jail. The majority, however, respond most willingly, 
and under the care of the ward brother, who visits regularly, the 
home is saved. The larger percentage are wife beaters, non-sup- 
porters of families, family deserters and betrayers of young women. 
Nine-tenths of all the cases are directly attributable to liquor. 


Substituting for the Father of the Family 


In a great many cases a man is intolerable to his family and 
after being given one or two chances, the court orders him placed 
under the care of the Club, but denied the privilege of his home. 
In such a case his employer pays a certain sum weekly into the 
treasury of the Humane Society and this is given to his family. 
That plan is working successfully. Every man thus paroled is 
compelled to make a weekly report giving the following informa- 
tion: The amount earned per week, where employed, amount paid 
for groceries, number of drinks of liquor taken and number of 
evenings spent at home are questions which must be answered 
weekly. It is really surprising to find the response to the friend- 
ship manifested. Some of the most difficult cases will prove to be 
the most appreciative. One man recently said to his ward brother, 
“TI don’t know how to thank you for what you have done.” There 
is an immense gain to the city both morally and financially., It 
gives Christian men a chance to be brothers, and it saves the city 
and country thousands of dollars a year in care for criminals. And 
it saves many a husband to a family and starts him in the right 
way. Most of all, the city realizes there is a force making for 
municipal righteousness. It has been said that no other city of 
the country has evolved so successful a plan for handling its sur- 
plus crime. 


ful relations to his people. At different times he was a sailor, a 
mason, a machinist, a carpenter, a shoemaker and a barber and has 
gained a thorough knowledge of industrial and social conditions. 
For years he was a student of legal questions, and sought to turn 
his knowledge to the advantage of his fellows. His special objects 
were the moral uplift of the Italian people, the protection of the 
innocent and the prosecution of the criminal element. All honor 
to David Falconio. Such a life lived among the peoples who have 
so recently made their homes in our industrial centers makes every 
man, woman and child the safer, the progress of society and gov- 
ernment to nobler standards the more certain and hope the brighter 
for a worthy outcome of our American civilization. 


William Jennings Bryan as an Evangelist in Canada 


It would probably be no surprise to the average American to 
hear that William Jennings Bryan was up in Canada and travyel- 
ing in the thick of the fray during the recent reciprocity fight. 
But Mr. Bryan was not speeding from point to point in the inter- 
ests of reciprocity or even of the political situation generally. 
Carefully following out an itinerary arranged by the Y. M. C. A., 
he was making his influence as a devoted Christian layman felt in 
many communities. Three of his famous lectures that are also 
stirring religious messages, The Prince of Peace, The Price of a 
Soul and Missions, comprising his stump material and, according 
to divers reports, he won many votes! Especially has this dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian laymen been commended for his champion- 
ship of the old truths. A writer in the Canadian Presbyterian 
says: “To have a man like Mr. Bryan let loose to go round the 
thinking world employing gifts so splendid as his are, is to have a 
force that makes for righteousness actively employed among those 
who are prone to believe that, after all, religion is intended for min- 
isters, mothers and children. In Mr. Bryan the business men see 
Christianity applied.” Admiration for his sterling qualities as a 
man are no less strong on this side of the border, as evineed inthe 
Presbyterian General Assembly last May, when the whole body rose. 
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to its feet and cheered its fellow-member as he 
entered the session. 


Methodist Quartet Going Round the World 


A good many people have toured the globe 
on an inspection of foreign mission work, but 
few have gone with the same intent as will the 
MacWatters Quartet, composed of four 1911 
graduates of Boston University’s Theological 
School. This winter, after an extended concert 
teur of this country, they start out for an un- 
usual pilgrimage that will carry them to the 
Panama Canal zone, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, Korea, the Philippine Islands, 
India, Hgypt, Palestine, points in Hurope and 
other stations to which they may be called en 
route. Their itinerary will depend largely upon 
_ the calls which come to them from the mission- 
aries of the various countries through which 
they pass, for the young singers will devote their 
services largely to cheer and strengthen the 
efforts at the Christian outposts. They will 
visit, wherever possible, the mission stations for 
a period of musical evangelism. In addition, the 
Y. M. C. A. has been arranging a schedule of 
more elaborate occasions on which they will give 
eencerts in the large cities, as, for instance, in 
the five leading cities of Japan. The quartet is 
‘no newly organized group for this purpose 
merely. The men have been working together 
as singing evangelists during nearly the entire 
period of their theological course, being already 
experienced in serving men’s meetings, children’s 
gatherings, in street, shop and prison services. 
Their work and proposed journey have received 
the indorsement of both the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Women’s Foreign Mission 
Society of the Methodist Church. A large num- 
ber of Christian people, not only among their 
Methodist friends but in other denominations 
and agencies as well, have been interested to 
learn of the proposed tour and have expressed 
a wish to be informed of their progress. Read- 
ers of The Congregationalist will therefore be 
pleased to hear that the manager of the quartet, 
Rey. J. Adams Oakes, has consented to con- 
tribute occasional brief notices on the pictur- 
esque aspects of the trip. These timely little 
contributions from the mission fields will be illustrated with his 
own snapshots. 


tenor, 


A Denver Parish as Deputy for Social Service 


Co-operative chureh work will be tried to an unusual degree in 
Denver, Col., this winter, and the old Tabernacle church of re- 
markable history will be the center of it. When, last year, death 
claimed that picturesque personality, ““Parson Tom” Uzzell, it was 
feared by many that his work would pass away with him, but it 
has undergone a change, that is all. In four months’ time, Rev. 
I. A. Humberd has made a good working machine, with no lack of 
spiritual force. Already it is touching the city’s life through its 
legal and medical dispensaries, its loan fund and its personal touch 
with the unfortunate. It is beginning a scientific study of infant 
mortality, surprisingly high in spite of the fine climate and absence 
of tenements; of juvenile delinquency as approached by Judge 
Ben Lindsay; of dance halls, everywhere a problem; and of tuber- 
culosis, an especially pathetic problem in Colorado. In all this 
service and study the plan is to enlist the other Congregational 


CONGREGATIONAL WORKERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE 


This group represents the recent convention in New Orleans. 


THE QUARTET THAT WILL 
TOUR THE WORLD 


(Reading downward) J. A. Oakes, first 
tenor and manager, J. H. Slutz, second 
homas, baritone and 
reader, A. E. Schultz, basso 
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churches of Denver, making them feel that-it is 
their work, just as much as if it were done by 
them individually. Many of them, those located 
on Capitol Hill, for instance, have no such need 
and opportunities close at hand, but can in this 
way obey their institutional yearnings, realizing 
a wonderful effectiveness as well as denomina- 
tional fellowship. : 


A Labor Temple Suggested for Buffalo 


The Presbytery of Buffalo, N. Y., is seeking 
to diagnose the peculiar ailments of several weak 
churches. Effort is made through careful study 
to learn actual conditions in order that work 
best suited to the community may be prescribed. 
Recently in a thickly settled district on the Hast 
Side, where dwell thousands of the city’s wage- 
earners, a study was made covering fifty blocks. 
In this territory were found 2,800 families, 
1,287 of which are recorded Roman Catholic, 
with a total of 11,841 individuals. Of these, 
7,169 were found to be over nineteen years of 
age. Seven churches are situated in this dis- 
trict, though in the canvass preference was ex- 
pressed for no less than sixty-seven, showing 
how little the parish system counts in modern 
church work. With the exception of a small 
Baptist chureh—which is doing an individual- 
istic work of making denominational converts— 
the churches confess that they are losing ground. 
The great Roman Catholic Church of this com- 
munity alone has admitted a loss of 200 fam- 
ilies within a few years. In these fifty squares 
flourish fifty-one saloons and five moving pic- 
ture shows with vaudeville attractions—the 
seating capacity of two alone being 2,700. 
These places were all visited on a rainy evening 
and were found to be practically full. In con- 
sultation with Charles Stelzle of the Presbyte- 
rian Department of Church and Labor, a budget 
of $6,000 was recommended for three years to 
carry on the work of a combined institutional 
church and labor hall. That a man with the 
evangelistic spirit be employed to head the work 
was also suggested. 


Maine Baptists Count Losses 


At the recent state convention the statement 
made by the secretary of the Maine Baptist Missionary Convention, 
Rey. I. B. Mower, D. D., showed for the year a loss in membership 
of 257 and a Sunday school loss of 1,098. Benevolences showed 
$1,700 less than last year with the shrinkage affecting the “general 
benevolence’ column. It is possible that the loss in church mem- 
bership may be attributed to more careful revision of the rolls, but 
the Sunday school leakage is considered actual and is alarming. 
Since the merger of the Baptist and Free Baptist missionary inter- 
ests, there have been many instances of conservation by union of 
Baptist and Free Baptist churches. In one case a Christian church 
has taken steps toward union. If the “Men and Religion” move- 
ment is able to bring about still further unity among the over- 
churehed and under-manned rural communities of Maine, a great 
work will have been accomplished. In many of the cities, includ- 
ing Portland, are superfluous churches that need to be merged with 
other churches of the same order in the interests of both the de- 
nomination and the Kingdom. It would seem fatuous to indulge 
in dreams of interdenominational union when it cannot be effected 
among churches of the same faith. ~ 


In the center can be observed Dr. Cyrus Northrup, president of the 


American Missionary Association, Sec. H. Paul Douglass, Dr. H. H. Proctor of First Church, Atlanta, president of the convention, and 
other well-known workers of both races. The Convention represents the efforts of Congregationalism toward the higher interests of the 


New South. 
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The Card-case Campaign 


HIS catchy title has been applied to 
the campaign of personal effort now 
going on among church women of 
all denominations. Its object is to give a 
personal invitation to every woman in our 
churches who is not already a member of 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society to 
join it and to subscribe to the periodicals of 
her denominational Board. Also it is hoped 
that societies may be organized in churches 
where there are none. This plan for a 
simultaneous, interdenominational campaign 
during the month of October was made by 
the Central Committee on the United Study 
of Missions, under whose auspices the jubilee 
was célebrated. ‘“Aren’t there to be any 
public mass meetings?” asked one woman, 
whose only idea of helping on the cause was 
to attend-a rally. She was assured by the 
missionary secretary that this is a local- 
church, hand-to-hand matter. In many 
places the local churches have gotten to- 
gether to plan modes of approach. At a 
New Hampshire branch meeting the best 
method of making calls on the uninterested 
was illustrated by platform dialogues. In 
Beverly, Mass., Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
started the campaign by inviting the officers 
in all the churches to a conference at her 
house. The result of individual work in 
that small city is an increase of two hun- 
dred members, one church haying just doubled 
its membership. ‘We are in the throes 
of the great campaign in Chicago,” writes 
an enthusiastic Baptist, and so echoes are 
coming to us from all over the country. 
The result will undoubtedly show that 
women can work as well as talk. 


New York’s Food Fair 


The recent exhibition in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, under the auspices of 
the National Food Magazine, offered an ap- 
peal to all sorts of folks. There were, of 
course, the regulation “lunch counter’ at- 
tractions and men, women and children car- 
ried armfuls of samples. It was interesting 
to see how this feature of the show caught 
the foreigners, of whom there were num- 
bers in attendance. But aside from this 
material interest, the exhibition met the 
genuine desire of the public to know the 
best and most wholesome food materials and 
how to care for them properly. A shocked 
but absorbed group was usually gathered 
round the show case in which was displayed 
meat infected with all the germs that meat 
is heir to; the model naval kitchen and mess 
room was examined by scores and the ma- 
rines in attendance looked rather bored as 
they answered the same questions over and 
over. Around the milk counter groups of 
parents and children examined samples and 
viewed the sterilizers. Two Italian mothers 
with babies were here, too, asking questions 
in broken English and chattering volubly in 
Italian as they were shown approved meth- 
ods of bottle-feeding for infants. The model 
school farm called out shouts and chuckles 
from the children who thought it a play- 
house, but their elders studied it more care- 
fully and some of them heard with surprise 
of the school farm in upper New York City 
to which classes from a number of public 
schools are taken regularly for an hour’s 
instruction. Hotel men and cooks were in- 
terested in the new ‘“‘paper bag cookery” and 
the improved cleaning appliances. An oys- 
ter company demonstrated the advantages 
of clean, cultivated oyster beds over the mis- 
cellaneous crop of former days. Motion pic- 
tures was the method used by an enterpris- 
ing pickle manufacturer to show how his 


material was sorted, handled and delivered 


to big cities and distant islands. But more 
interesting and hopeful than all the exhibits 
was the crowd in attendance eager to learn 
and determined to have the best. 


A Much-Loved Leader 


As missionary activities open this fall, 
and especially as the supplementary Jubilee 
tour progresses through the Southeast, the 
thoughts of hundreds will turn to Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery whose eloquent mis- 
sionary addresses were heard from the Pa- 
cifie to the Atlantic coasts last year, and who 
is also widely known from her work at 
Northfield and in yarious missionary pub- 
lications. We are, therefore, especially glad 
to be able to publish this week a poem by 
Mrs. Montgomery, who has spent the sum- 
mer in rest and recovery from the effects of 
a surgieal operation. She will not be able 
to join the speakers on any long tour, but 
will assuredly be a helpful and inspiring 
force, even when kept within the walls of 
her own home. 


My Prison Walls 


BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


A song flew into my prison room 
And fluttered timidly through the gloom. 
It bruised its breast, it bruised its wings ; 
It could not rest, it could not sing. 

My prison walls were strong! 


When Jesus into my prison pressed 
The song sank onto his heart to rest. 
From that repose it soared on high; 
For Him arose its minstrelsy. 

My prison walls were gone! 


The Boundaries of the Home 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Last winter a woman in New York state, 
keenly interested in the well-being of chil- 
dren, approached a legislator to ask his sup- 
port of a bill concerning medical examina- 
tion of school children. ‘The delicate sus- 
ceptibility of the legislator was outraged by 
the unwomanliness of her “lobbying.” He 
rebuked her sternly for meddling in politics, 
ending with the impressive words, “Madam, 
a good woman stays at home to take care of 
her children.” 

The woman withdrew, somewhat puzzled. 
The compulsory education law took her 
children out of her home to put them in a 
schoolroom and too exalted idealism forbade 
her trying to influence school policies. As 
she thought about the matter she decided 
that the puzzling contradiction lay in limit- 
ing “home” to the cubic space included be- 
tween house walls, cellar and roof. It 
seemed to her that wherever her little chil- 
dren went she must go; that she must con- 
cern herself with all that touched her chil- 
dren’s interests; that her “home” was really 
the entire city—the state—the country— 
perhaps the whole world. 

Here are two incidents that confirmed her 
in her decision: 

The water supply of Fairholm was con- 
taminated by the sewage from the towns up 
the river. Typhoid fever floated leisurely 
down with the current, pausing for its hand- 
ful of lives from each town. The city coun- 
cil said decisively that the city could not 
build a filter plant without increased taxa- 
tion. At the words, “increased taxation,” 
the majority of the men assured their wives 
that the best method was to boil water. 
They squelched wifely discussion by remarks 


like, “My dear, if you want a new filter plant 
you must change our state constitution on 
the bonded indebtedness of third-class cities.” 

That sounded more like polities than like 
woman’s concerns, and the housewives set to 
boiling. Mrs. Homer, among others, boiled 
water to drink, water for bathing “above the 
neck,’ water for washing vegetables, and 
scalded her hands along with the dishes. She 
forbade the children’s tasting water outside 
the house. Disobedient Jimmy on the base- 
ball field drank water from a tin buecket— 
without getting the fever. Janet sipped du- 
bious drinks at the ice cream emporium— 
likewise without harm. While little Josie, 
despite hours of conscientious thirst, got the 
fever from milk in her own blue china mug. 
The cow’s drinking water had not been 
boiled. The mothers of Fairholm had not 
attacked the source of danger because of 
their narrow definition of “home.” 

Mrs. Roscoe canceled her subscription to 
a certain magazine because it contained too 
many articles on tragie conditions among 
city working women. Said Mrs. Roscoe, “If 
I bring up my own five children well in my 
own home I can be excused from worrying 
about sweatshops 500 miles away.” But the 
dinky little winter coat she bought for Bobby 
had sewed into its well-finished seams some 
slivers of scarlet-fever skin. The manufac- 
turer had found it cheaper to send his work 
out into tenements for “finishing,” and no 
city has adequate official inspection of tene- 
ment-house sweatshops. 

Story after story could be told of food 
contaminated before it entered the house: 
bread handled warm by a scrofulous baker ; 
shiny red apples sold to school children by a 
vendor with a loathsome disease; food on 
which flies have ‘tramped; and adulterated 
raw material. What does it profit a cook to 
fight vermin in her own cellar if the state 
inspection of slaughter-houses is lax, the 
bakeshops unsanitary and street selling un- 
supervised ? é 

It is a mother’s business to buy warm 
clothing, but the amount of wool in baby’s 
twenty-five-cent shirt is determined by the 
tariff. Nursery hygiene is written in “Sched- 
ule Kx.” 

More and more each year the initial proc- 
esses of manufacturing food and clothes slip 
out of the hands of mothers into the hands 
of men whose first interest is money-making. 
From yeast and soap to Ray’s stockings and 
Dorothy’s bon-bons, articles come ready- 
made into the house. Yet the children’s 
welfare still depends upon the wholesome- 
ness of their food and the warmth of their 
clothes. 

What is the mother to do about it? Does 
her interest in the food begin only as it 
comes up the back steps? Has she no re- 
sponsibility for fire-trap school buildings, un- 
censored moving pictures, unkempt parks 
and dirty streets, because these matters haye 
moved into ‘‘polities’—are even election is- 
sues whereby candidates stand or fall? 

Some mothers say that since a new 


method of production has come about, 
mothers must learn to understand that 
method. They say that municipal house- 


keeping is not so very different from family 
housekeeping. They say that, after all, the 
nation is simply an overgrown family, and 
that just as a complete family group must 
have both father and mother, so the nation 
needs both father care and mother care. 


It is, after all, the parents who need the 
training, and not the children. Most chil- 
dren would be good if it were not for their 
parents.—Sidney @. P. Ooryn. 
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A Rooster that was a Goose 


BY REV. FRANK T. BAYLEY 


I know a gentleman who stowed an old 
mirror in a barn loft. It rested quietly 
enough there until one day a rooster flew 
up into the loft. You know the way a 
rooster has of strutting about as though 
everything belonged to him and nothing was 
quite good enough for him. Of course no 
boy would be so foolish ! 

At length the rooster spied the mirror 
and, walking up to it, he saw another 
rooster, puffed with pride and standing like 
a drum-major in colors. Every look and 
movement was a challenge. It was more 
than rooster number one could endure. 
Throwing back his head and thrusting out 
his sharp spurs, he flew at the enemy. 
When he looked again the foe seemed to 
have melted into a heap of broken glass, 
while his own head was battered and torn. 
He could hardly flop down the stairway. I 
wonder what he said to the biddies when he 
got into the barn yard and they came flock- 
ing about to see why he looked so unlike 
his handsome self! Do you suppose he told 
them of that ugly, impertinent thing he saw 
in the loft; how he could not endure his im- 
pudence; how he fought him and won a 
glorious victory? Whatever he said, we 
know that the cause of all his trouble, his 
anger and his broken head was just himself! 
Was he not a goose? 

I have heard of people who are always 
finding other people ‘dreadful,’ who some- 
times fly into a rage and get into much 
trouble. Could it be that they have been 
looking into a mirror? If so, we may pity 


them. Of course we must not call them 
names; but the rooster was certainly a 
goose. 


When the Temple Trio 
““Took Steps” 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 


“If we could just learn to take the steps!” 
longed Cornelia. 

“But we can’t,” returned Virginia. 

“Maybe Agnes would teach us,” suggested 
Charlotte; “she dances so prettily.” 
' “And then perhaps «we could make up 


_ something that we three could dance all by 


ourselves, just here at home,” cried Cornelia. 
“Should you dare ask her to teach us to 
take the steps?” questioned Virginia. 
“Why, yes! Why not?” Cornelia was 
the daring one. 
“All vight—let’s !” 
“Next Monday?” queried Charlotte. 
“Ves,” they agreed, ‘Monday, at recess.” 
“Phen we can practice after school and 


~ Saturdays,’ smiled Virginia, comfortably. 


The Temple Trio, as the neighbors called 
the three sisters, were starting on a walk. 
It was a holiday afternoon, the teachers of 
their school having gone visiting. They 
were almost of a height, although their ages 
were nine, eleven and twelve. 


“There’s Clementine Hotchkiss,” whis- 
pered Cornelia. “Let’s ask her to go with 
us.” g 


“Oh, I’d love to!”? Clementine answered, 
pausing, broom in hand. “But I’ve got the 
piazza to sweep and the living-room to dust, 
besides ever so many other little things.” 
“I’m glad we don’t have so much house- 


. 


work to do as Clementine does,’ observed 
Virginia, as they walked along. 

“T wonder if she likes to, or if her mother 
makes her do it,” responded Charlotte. 

But they were not well enough acquainted 
with Clementine to know much of her home 
matters, having but lately moyed into the 
neighborhood; so they were soon chatting 
about other things. On their way home they 
again passed the house, and Mrs. Hotchkiss 
was coming down the walk. She bowed to 
them cordially. 

“T believe you are Mrs. Temple’s daugh- 
ters,” she said, “and I am going to call on 
your mother. I have been intending to go 
before, but haven’t seemed to get to it.” 

They walked along abreast on the wide 
flagging, the sisters accommodating their 
steps to the lady’s slower pace, although 
Cornelia wished she could run ahead and see 
if her mother were ready to receive a visitor, 
The girls had left her finishing up the work 
in the kitchen. ‘i 

As soon as they were inside the door, 
Cornelia ventured to leave the caller with 
her sisters and hurried to the back of the 
house. It was as she had feared, Mrs. 
Temple was still in her working dress. 

“Oh, Mamma, do slip upstairs and put 
on something else!’’ begged the girl. 

“And keep Mrs. Hotchkiss waiting? Why, 
certainly not!” 

With a scowl of regret on her pretty face 
Cornelia watched her mother walk away 
towards the parlor in her percale dress and 
gingham apron, noticing with dismay that 
there was a rip in the back of one sleeve. 

“Oh, dear!” she fretted to herself, “I wish 
we'd stayed home’ and helped, so she’d have 
been all through !” 

And tossing off her hat and jacket, she 
grabbed the brush and dustpan which Mrs. 
femple had been using and began to take up 
the dust under the range. 

“What in the -world are you 
queried Virginia, opening the door. 

“What I wish I’d done earlier!” snapped 
Cornelia, brushing so fiercely that the dirt 
flew im every direction. 

“But Mamma said we needn’t stay to do 
anything this afternoon,” put in Charlotte. 

“T know she did,’”’ retorted Cornelia; “but 
we should have stayed just the same. Of 
course she wanted us to have a good time; 
she always does. But you don’t catch me 
running away again and leaving all the work 
for her to do!” 

“T guess I’d better dust,’ said Virginia, 
meekly. ‘ 

“Tsn’t there something I can do?” asked 
Charlotte. 

“Yes,” answered Cornelia, briskly, “you 
can take a broom”and sweep out the back 
hall and brush off the steps. They were all 
litter this morning; the man dropped so 
much bringing in the wood, and— no, 
Mamma hadn’t got to them!” she concluded, 
thrusting her head out of the door. 

Presently the kitchen and its surround- 
ings were in order, and Cornelia went to see 
if Mrs. Hotchkiss was making any motion 
to go. As she did not at once return, Char- 
lotte followed her sister. 

Cornelia put up a warning hand. 
visitor was in the front hall. 

“Yes, daughters are a great comfort,” she 
was saying, ‘and a great help, as well. You 
neyer realize how much they do until they 
happen to be sick or away. Clementine is 
always taking steps for me, till I tell her 
she will make me actually lazy. Today she 
insisted on doing more than her share of the 
after-dinner work, for it is so pleasant she 
wanted me to get out and take the air.” 


doing?” 


The 


Cornelia waited to hear no more, but 
catching hold of her sister pulled her silently 
away. 

When Mrs. Temple returned to the kitchen 
she looked about in astonishment. 

“What have you children been up to?” 
she called. 

“Oh, nothing much!” 
from the dining-room. 

“Nothing much!” echoed the happy voice. 
“You've finished the sweeping—and, yes, 
you’ve dusted, too! Well, I’m much obliged 
to you, for I was tired. I rested a little 
while I was visiting with Mrs. Hotchkiss. 
Now I guess I'll brush off the back steps, - 
and then go upstairs and dress, before any- 
body else comes,” 

The trio exchanged chuckling glances and 
waited. In a moment their mother returned. 

“I'd like to know what you haven’t done!” 
she exclaimed, and then the trio rushed upon 
her in a body. 

“You precious darling!’ crooned Cornelia. 
“Wish we’d done it earlier, so you’d have 
been rested sooner—and dressed for Mrs. 
Hotchkiss.” 

“It’s such fun to surprise you,” cried 
Charlotte. 

“We'll try it again,’ promised Virginia. 

The next morning the sisters began early 
to “try it again.” They even helped about 
breakfast—something hitherto almost un- 
known. Then Charlotte ran the carpet- 
sweeper around the rooms, and Virginia 
dusted. Cornelia stirred the gingerbread, 
pared the apples and washed the baking 
dishes. After dinner they insisted on their 
mother’s staying out of the kitchen. 

“We'll have everything all spick and 
spandy—see if we don’t!” laughed Cornelia. 

“But I must wash out the dish towels,” 
hesitated Mrs. Temple. 

“T’ll see to those,” agreed Virginia. 

“And there’s the sink to be scrubbed’”— 

“T’ll do it,” volunteered Charlotte. 

“Well, I’ll black the stove,’ said the 
mother. 

“No, you won’t!’’ contradicted Cornelia. 
“Tm going to do that piece of fancy work 
myself!” 

“But what shall I do?’ Mrs. Temple eried 
in mock despair. 

“You shall,’ returned Cornelia, laugh- 
ingly, “go straight upstairs and rest awhile, 
and then you shall put on your pretty new 
street suit and go calling on somebody !” 

Her mother stood for a moment in smiling 
hesitancy. 

“T believe I will!” she declared, at length. 
“T’ll go and see Mrs. Chapin! I haven’t re- 
turned her call yet.” 

“Oh, do!” chorused the trio and pushed 
her laughingly from the room. 

They watched her from the kitchen win- 
dow, as she went up the street, an hour later. 

“Isn’t she a dear in that suit?’ mused 
Virginia, a dripping dish towel in her hand. 

“She’s a dear in anything!’ responded 
Cornelia, flourishing her blacking-brush. 

The trim, gray-robed figure disappeared 
behind a clump of evergreens in the Chapin 
dooryard before the sisters turned back to 
their work. 

“T guess,” laughed Cornelia, tripping 
across to the range, “‘that we can find steps 
enough that we know how to take, without 
asking: Agnes to teach us.” 


laughed Cornelia, 


“Law,” says I, “Cerinthy Ann, its fac- 
ulty, that’s it;—them that has it has it, and 
them that hasn’t—why, they’ve got to work 
hard, and not do half so well, neither.”— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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The Meaning of Worship 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
T opie 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Need of Reverence. How shall we 
recover this missing link in so many lives, 
the link of reverence that binds the heart to 
God? We go to India, and find the multi- 
tude bowing with outward appearance of 
reverent feeling before the image of the god. 
We find the African paying devotion to his 
fetish. But it sometimes seems as if the 
spirit of devotion were absent from the 
minds of many people brought up in Chris- 
tian lands. Shall we go back to the worship 
of images, the repetition of sacred words or 
the belief that God is specially present in 
sacred places? That would be té go against 
what Christ taught explicitly in this conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria. She 
worshiped in a special place. But Jesus said, 
“The hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem, shall ye wor- 


ship.” Forms and ceremonies can never 
bring us the time that Jesus told this 
woman of, when we shall worship the 


Father in spirit and in truth. 


Reverence of Heart. To worship God, 
who is a spirit, we must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. What does that mean 
to you and me? It means, first, I think, 
that worship of our Father in heaven is pos- 
sible in direct proportion to our likeness to 
him. It is the godlike in man that reaches 
out to God. Men who have forgotten God 
and trade upon his patience with their ways 
are not often in the mood of reverence. The 
true worshipers have learned to do his will. 
There are men who in the pulpit sway us 
nearly or quite as much by their prayers as 
by their sermons. They make us feel as if 
we had come into his very presence and they 
make us understand a little of the glory of 
his purity and the blessing of his love. Be- 
tween this worship of the heart, and the 
formal offering of the thief who would buy 
the favor of his divinity on his way to the 
exercise of his trade, what a gulf is fixed? 


The Value of Sincerity. This, I think is 
what is meant by worshiping in truth. 
The man must be all there. He must make 
full opening of his heart to God. He must 
speak sincerely. 
the mount warned his disciples against vain 
repetitions. To turn a prayer wheel in- 
scribed with prayers, and believe that God 
is pleased, is not worshiping in truth. To 
ask for what we do not want in a form of 
words which has lost its meaning, is to 
bring falsehood and insult into the court of 
prayer. No one can worship God in truth 
who asks for what he does not really want. 


The Upward Way. Let a man seek, then, 
to become like God in obedience to his 
known will, and occasions of worship and 
petition will grow naturally in his life. Let 
a man ask up to the limits of his real wishes 
and no further, and he will find the God 
who answers prayer and builds our lives in 
beauty. We shall begin to be reverent in 
Christ’s way when we begin to live the life 
of faith with Christ. 


The prayer meeting topic for Oct. 22-28. 
The Meaning of Worship. John 4: 1-26. 
The need of reverence. How far is it 
helped by forms and ceremonies? Rever- 
ence of heart. Worship in spirit and truth. 


Christ in the sermon on — 


Closet and Altar 


KEEPING THE HEART 


Bvery way of a@ man is right in his 
own eyes; but the Lord weigheth the 
hearts.—Prov,. 21: 2. 


The life of man is in his heart, and if 
he does not live there, he does not live. 
—Horace Bushnell. 


If the will be given, he will do the 
rest; for the will, the inner disposition, 
alone is beyond his power. Only the 
man can give that. So it is the inner 
spirit, variously called the heart and the 
will, which is decisive. ‘‘Keep thy heart 
above all keeping, for out of it are the 
issues of life.’ That the heart of a 
man should be thus in the hand of God 
as a river of water, to be turned and 
shaped in their course by the orderings 
of the ground through which they flow, - 
is the highest fulfillment; for it is the 
complete surrender of the will to him.— 
A. T. Mahan. 


It’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth, like Lon’on bank: 
To purchase peace and rest. 
It’s no in making muckle mair: 
It’s no in books: it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest. 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest. 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang. 
—Robert Burns. 


Give a man such a heart as the Son of 
God describes in the Beatitudes, and a 
whole universe of sorrow cannot rob him 
of his blessedness.~—-Charles H. Spurgeon. 


What shall I answer when the Lord 
shall say, Thou couldst foresee a winter 
and seasonably provide for it; yea, thou 
hadst so much care of thy very beasts, to 
provide for their necessities; and why 
tookest thou no care for thy soul?—John 
Flavel. 


The way to religious truth is through 
the heart: an evil spirit poisons every- 
thing.—Blaise Pascal. 

pede - 

Lord, God, who knowest the ways of all, 
so in thy mercy guard us against the weak- 
ness and forgetfulness of our own hearts that 
we fall not into grievous sins of wish or 
thought. Let thy light shine clearly, that 
the false lights of sin’s illusion may not 
deceive us and that we may see all things 
that are needful for our good. Teach us to 
recognize evil at its first coming and to give 
it no open door. Bring order out of con- 
fusion in our thoughts and simplicity out of 
their complexity. Help us to fill our lives 
with thy love, thy mercy in Christ, thy 
kingdom, and with desires and endeavors of 
good tomen. So let there be no longer 
room in our hearts for transgression or com- 
plaining, but for love and joy and peace. 
For thou art our good and by thy life we 
live. Amen. 


Missions in Europe 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Oct. 29—Nov. 4 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


A Missionary Journey around the World. 
X. Missions in Europe. Acts 16: 6-15. 

A Great Beginning. Missions in the great 
continent of Europe could not have had a 
greater beginning. There was the greatest 
man: Paul. There was the greatest motive: 
the impelling power of God’s Holy Spirit. 
And there was the greatest action: prompt 
obedience, pressing into a future absolutely 
unknown, with all courage and faith. No 
wonder that the Macedonian call and the 
Pauline response have been the model for all 
missionary operations ever since. 


Why Missions-in Europe? Ours is one of 
the few American denominations that carry 
on missions in Europe, and some may wonder 
why we do it. Are not Spain and Austria 
Christian countries? Is not the Greek 
Church a Christian church, and the Roman 
Catholic? Yes, in name; in reality also, if 
we look,at noble men and women here and 
there. But on the whole, judged by the re- 
sults of their work, the ignorance, supersti- 
tion and immorality that are permitted and 
often fostered by their operations and teach- 
ings, Greek and Roman churches are as much 
in need of the gospel of Christ as Buddhist 
and Confucian temples. 


Present Opportunities. This is the time 
of all times for missionary work in Europe. 
Doors are now open that have been closed 
against the gospel for centuries. Russia has 
declared religious liberty, and is at least be- 
ginning to live up to the declaration, Tur- 
key has done the same. The state has parted 
from the Roman Chureh in Italy, France 
and Portugal, and largely so even in Spain. 
There is in Austria. a strong movement 
“away from Rome.’ Popular evangelistic 
movements are also breaking up the formal- 
ism of the state Lutheran churches of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. 


Present Perils. ‘The great danger of all 
this tendency toward religious freedom is 
infidelity ; indeed, in thousands of cases it 
does mean just that. The Protestant forces 
are pitifully inadequate in numbers and 
financial resources. When not met strongly 
by Protestantism, the revolters from Roman- 
ism march straight into the camp of agnos- 
ticism. 
where else to go. 


European Christian Endeavor. Our soci- 
ety is doing a splendid work under these con- 
ditions, and has a still larger and finer work 
to do. That is why Dr. Clark is now in 
HDurope, taking advantage of the situation 
and seeking to meet the need. The Roman 
Catholic and Greek Catholic churches, and 
also in a less degree the formal state 
churches of Germany and Scandinavia, re- 
press the free activity of young and old. 
They lack just the training in self-expression 
that Christian Endeavor so happily fur- 
nishes. Therefore Christian Endeavor, in 
the European Christian Endeavor Union and 
the national unions of Spain, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Germany and 
Bulgaria, to say nothing of all the other 
lands that the society has entered but where 
it has not yet formed national unions, is de- 
lighting the evangelical pastors, arousing the 
young people, and developing a power that 
will be no small factor in the coming revival 
of religion in these great, historic countries. 


As they look at it, they have no- 


\ 
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The Life of Richard Wagner 


Seldom has a great artist opened his 


- thought and life to the world so unreservedly 


as Wagner has done in the autobiography 
which he called My Life (Dodd, Mead. 2 
vols. $8.50 net), now first published and 
extending from his boyhood to the moment 
when King Louis of Bavaria took him under 
his patronage and smoothed the way for the 
production of his works in the splendor 
which he desired. His art is still a battle- 


ground; his life, in his own rendering, will - 


afford material for bitter foes and, in a less 
degree, for worshiping adherents. So reck- 
less are his criticisms of friends and enemies, 
so frank the revelation of his own strength 
and weakness, that the impartial reader will 
find it easy to believe that the postponement 
of publication was a needful measure of pre- 
eaution. That his second wife should have 
been willing to use the material in-his de- 
fense at all'is good evidence that she believed 
that genius would excuse a multitude of 
offenses against friendship, good feeling and 
good taste. 

A large part of the story is taken up with 
that perpetual poverty and dread of duns 
which cast their shadow over Wagner’s life. 
From his. own family circle, from kings and 
princes and opera managers, from even 
chance acquaintances, and especially from 
the devotion of women admirers, he was per- 
petually seeking subsidies. His measure of 
a man or woman is too frequently that 
of a devotion—never really reciprocated— 
which would be willing to dip deep into the 
pocket for the payment of his debts, the needs 
of his daily living and the art undertakings 
that grew more and more grandiose as his 
life went on. 

Born in Leipsic just after that world-bat- 
tle which crippled the power of Napoleon, he 
was the son of a clerk in the police service. 
Most of the orphaned family supported them- 
selves on the stage. Wagner was a reckless 
lad, subject to gusts of enthusiasm or dis- 
couragement, and little capable of self-con- 
trol. He tells a story of the period when as 
a student he became the victim of the pas- 
sion for gambling. His mother’s pension 
was in his hands as trustee and he risked 
and lost all but a single thaler of it in an 
evening’s gaming. ‘The reader finds himself 
wondering whether he would have had the 
courage to end his life, which, he says, was 
also risked in the staking of that remaining 
coin. Fortune turned his way. He made 
the most reckless ventures, broke the bank 
and won enough—for once in the years—to 
pay all his debts. ‘My sensations during 
the whole of this process” (of winning back 
his mother’s money by reckless gambling), 
he says, “were of the most sacred nature; I 
felt as if God and his angels were standing 
by my side and were whispering words of 
warning and of consolation into my ears.” 
The passage, dictated many years after the 
betrayal of trust he describes, may pass as a 
sample of the egoistic spirit of the whole. 


- But it is only fair to add that he confessed 


next morning to his mother, and put an end 
to his gambling passion with that night’s 


loss and gain. 


Another large share of the book is devoted 
to the good and bad qualities of his wife, 
whom he first met when, as hardly more 
than a boy, he became conductor of the the- 
ater orchestra at Magdeburg. She was a 
kind and prudent woman who loved a set- 
tled home and social position far better than 
any triumphs or ideals of art. She had her 
jealousies—for which there was good occa- 
sion—and her rages, but she made him as 
good a home ag his recklessness would allow. 
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The best that can be said for him in this 
connection is that, knowing her not untar- 
nished reputation, he married her and that 
to make her comfortable, often in separation, 
was a prime end of his shifts and borrow- 
ings. If he praises her conscientiously and 
with as much enthusiasm as he seems to 
have been capable of, he also blames her in 
elaborate detail, partly, it is evident, as the 
background of excuse for his final abandon- 
ment after he came under the spell of Frau 
Von Biilow, his friend’s wife, for whom this 
book was written and whom he afterwards 
married. These careful and_ deliberate 
studies of a wife’s frailties and faults by 
way of self-excuse are not at all in the 
Anglo-American taste. 

Is such a reckless, but also calculated out- 
pouring of a great artist’s recollections worth 
reading? It certainly is not wholly edifying, 
but it may serve as a significant study of 
human nature and of human relations under 
the conditions of Huropean life. A man 
must be bad indeed to be made worse by the 
perusal, for—up to the point where the story 
ends—the nemesis of suffering closely dogged 
the steps of selfishness and recklessness and 
the result is a warning. The author’s study 
of his own musical work is rather disap- 
pointing, though his account of the genesis of 
the operas and other writings cannot be dis- 
regarded. The glimpses of other musicians 
are too much colored by personal and often 
transitory likes and dislikes, though never, 
we believe, by jealousy or envy. The crit- 
ical judgments are of a larger interest. 

Here, then, is no shrine for the worshiper ; 
but rather a disrobing room where the singer 
comes in his shirt sleeves and shows us his 
raw wounds and his scarcely calloused scars. 
As the painful picture of a distorted and un- 
governed, but heroic and persevering soul; 
and as a study of musical and German soci- 
ety of the professional class—always under 
a colored glass, but clear and vivid in its 
unnatural color—the book is well worth 
reading. But of its value as a vindication, 
the reader may well say to himself as he 
closes the volume, ‘Happy is the artist whom 
the world knows by his work alone!’ 


The Iron Woman 


Mrs. Deland is still occupied with. the 
vindication of righteousness in The Iron 
Woman (Harpers. $1.85 net), and the 


reader who remembers “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie” will be most at home in the 
atmosphere of this new and powerful story. 
The field of study is still that of the unfor- 
tunate or rash marriage, and the teaching 
is that there can be no justification for a 
private morality. Helena, it will be remem- 
bered, marries a drunkard to get away from 
a disagreeable grandmother; what Wlizabeth 
of the new story does in one of her fits of 
ungovernable temper it would not beefair to 
the intending reader to hint. The situation 
is a moral tragedy and, according to the 
view of the book, there is no way out. But 
the absence of a way is the soul’s opportu- 
nity of salvaticn. God uses sin to bring the 
sinner to himself. Mrs. Deland prepares the 
way for her almost impossible situation so 
earefully that it almost becomes credible. 
And in the crisis and afterward she finds 
play for her power of making us see the 
workings of the soul. 

The story occupies itself with the rela- 
tions of four children and the men and 
women they become. One of them is David, 
Helena Richie’s adopted child. Another is 
the spoiled and neglected son of the “Iron 
Woman” who has merged womanhood: and 
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motherhood in the absorbing work of manag- 
ing the great steel mills she has inherited. 
She loves her son, but does not know how to 
show that love. She is masterful; he has 
the artistic temperament and its too often 
associated weakness of will. She spoils his 
life by indulgence, and then spoils it again 
by severity. All these characters are shown 
us with masterly characterization and the 
art does not suffer from the companionship 
of the high moral purpose. 

Helena Richie completes the atonement of 
her life by self-sacrifice in a dramatic scene 
in which the lesson of duty to all, as con- 
trasted with the call of private passion, is 
driven home. Hxcept for one bitter, and 
quite unjustifiable fling at Presbyterianism, 
which Mrs. Deland evidently hates with the 
fervor of misunderstanding, the whole story 
is on the highest levels of thought. 

Most readers will find themselves wonder- 
ing, however, whether, after all, the case of 
poor Elizabeth is fairly and fully stated. 
That the decisions and acts of a moment are 
irrevocable and that a single folly may turn 
life to a place of torture for all the years 
that follow, the slightest observation shows 
us. And perhaps Mrs. Deland is right in 
thinking that endurance of conditions that 
we have ourselves elected, even in moments 
of madness, is the best, often the only atone-" 
ment we can make. But there must be a 
point where marriage of the kind depicted in 
the book must become a profanation of essen- 
tial womanhood and the right, if not to a 
divorce, at least to a separation should be- 
long to the sufferer. Mrs. Deland evades the 
final test—that of a woman’s bearing chil- 
dren to a man she does not love and only 
continues to live with because she regards 
that as a part of the expiation of her sin 
in marrying not for love, but hate. In that 
evasion, perhaps, is suggested the doubt 
against which Mrs. Deland arms _ herself 
with such artful construction and moral pas- 
sion. We do not decide the point—we are 
too much in sympathy with the position that 
the right of the public to its ideal of faith in 


‘marriage is superior to any individual or 


dual passion of desire. The book is a great 
and vivid work of art. It is also a much 
needed appeal to the age to return to higher 
ideals and thoughts of the marriage relation. 


Briefer Mention 


Emphasis is laid on attending to our for- 
eign missions at home, in World Missions 
from the Home Base, by Joseph BE. McAfee 
(Revell. 75 cents net). We are reminded 
that the great stream of returning emigrants 
is far more effective on their own country- 
men than that of the small band of mission- 
aries ‘sent to convert them can possibly be. 
Other important suggestions are also made 
for improving efficiency of the churches. 


A book by a distinguished doctor of the 
insane written for the benefit of laymen is 
Unsoundness of Mind, by T. 8S. Clouston 
(Dutton. $2.50 net). Though forbidding 
as a subject, the reader finishes with hopeful- 
hess, for he finds that the beginnings of in- 
sanity, if the symptoms are recognized, may 
de treated more successfully than he had 
Supposed; that medical science has taught 
greater sympathy for the insane; that a 
greater proportion can be cured than is gen- 
erally thought; and that we may be on the 
verge of a discovery of an anti-toxin avail- 
able in paralysis. Wise things are said about 
passing on unsound predispositions to the 
next generation, and the entail of misery 
resulting. 
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Methodist and Congregational Fellowship 


Federation Methods that Serve a Vermont Town 


By Elwell O. Mead 


Guildhall, Vt., might celebrate this year 
along with Bennington, Thetford and Pitts- 
ford its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. For 112 years there has been a Con- 
gregational and for 110 a Methodist church. 
The former has had a house of worship since 
1805, the latter since 1865. Twenty-five 
years ago both edifices were well filled every 


Sunday. But modern enterprises for some 


EDIFICE OF THE METHODIST PARTNER 
IN THE GUILDHALL, VT., FEDERATION 


reason have never found a home here. The 
unused buildings of a $40,000 lumber and 
pulp mill, erected five years ago and aban- 
doned in a year, bear dismal testimony to 
the fate of industrial life. 

The Boston & Maine and the Maine Cen- 
tral railroads have stations close by. The 
farmers who meet present conditions pros- 
per as well as farmers did a hundred years 
ago, which is well indeed. Here are good 
roads, purest air, sparkling water piped from 
mountain springs to every house for $6 a 
year, and scenery ranging from the Con- 
necticut River farms to forty-five encircling 


tory, formed a federation. Each maintains 
its own organization, makes its own mis- 
sionary offerings and permanent repairs on 
its own property. The members of the fed- 
eration are “the adult resident members of 
both churches and those directly interested 
in the welfare of the churches.” Ministers 
of each denomination are employed for equal 
periods. The pastor takes his choice of 
parsonages and the rent of the other goes 
into the federation fund. Services are held 
alternately six months in each edifice, in 
accordance with the forms of the church in 
which services are held. 

The minister is employed “to preach the 
gospel of Christ and the principles of 
Christian living.’ A union Sunday school 
already in existence was adopted by the 
federation. The ladies’ aid societies main- 
tain their separate existence and give ten- 
cent suppers alternately each week. Every- 
body goes to both. 

The present pastor’s desire to visit his 
parents in England opened the way for me 
to spend my vacation in a quiet New Eng- 
land spot. The audiences at the eight sery- 
ices ranged from sixty-five to ninety-seven, 
steadily increasing. Nearly one-fourth were 
those making a vacation visit to the old 
home. Among these a resident of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., enriched the services with solos, 
and a music teacher from a North Carolina 
college was organist. 

The expression in favor of continuing the 
federated work is practically universal. 

“There is nothing else to do,” says almost 
every one. 


“To separate would deprive us of the 


support of members of the federation not 
church members,” say some. 

“We have intimate friends in the other 
church whose fellowship in worship we do 
not wish again to be deprived of,” declare 
others, 

The federation works with as much har- 
mony as any church organization. “There 
is less trouble than in most churches,” said 
one who was a steward at “The World in 
Boston.” The federation has a stronger hold 
on the community than the two churches 


A SCENE IN GUILDHALL, VT., SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE COUNTY 
JAIL, THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND THE COURTHOUSE 


mountain tops, including Mt. Washington 
and a distinct view through a gap of moun- 
tains in Maine. Here, too, are substantial 
tokens of the generous interest of Col. Ever- 
ett C. Benton of Boston in his native town, 
especially the Public Library. 

And yet the lure of the mill towns has 
drawn from this seat of Essex County, till 
in village and township only 445 people 
are left. Maidstone, the next township 
north, which depends on Guildhall for every- 
thing public except district schools, has a 
population of only 125, 

Three and a half years ago the two 
churches, the only ones ever in this  terri- 


could now have separately, and a separation 
would be a serious setback to the progress 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The joint 
purchase of an individual communion serv- 
ice recently. indicates the purpose ‘to con- 
tinue a wholesome and desirable fellowship. 


The best way to get out of a bad habit of 
blame is to get as quickly as we can into 
a good habit of praise. Let us expect good- 
ness, and a high purpose, and a pure motive, 
and wisdom, and fine achievement; and be 
quick to discover them in public and in pri- 
vate.—George Hodges. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


A Greek Christian Patriot 


On June 29, last, there died in Athens, at 
the age of eighty-seven years, a brave, tin- 
selfish and greatly beloved man who was 
accustomed to say of himself that he was 
one of the fruits of the American Board’s 
labors in Greece. The Board’s mission was 
long ago turned over to the Presbyterians, 
with whom the greater part of Dr. M. D. 
Kalopothakes’s work was done, but it was 
in the Board’s newly established school in 
1835 that the bright young boy, fresh from 
his home in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Grecian peninsula, got his first contact with 
Western learning and the Christian religion. 

Michael Kalopothakes graduated from the 
medical department of the University of 
Athens and became an army surgeon, con- 
tinuing, however, his attendance upon the 
services held by the Board’s representatives. 
In 1852, during the fiercest persecution of 
Rey. Jonas King, when that veteran mis- 
sionary was ordered expelled from Athens, 
Dr. Kalopothakes, though still a member of 
the Greek orthodox church, testified in his 
favor. The sentence of expulsion was not 
carried out, but the brilliant young Greek 
withdrew from the church of his fathers, re- 
signed from the army and came to New 
York for a theological training at Union 
Seminary. After ordination by a Virginia 
presbytery, he returned to Greece and estab- 
lished, in 1858, a religious weekly (now a 
fortnightly), the Star of the Bast. 

Naturally he was assailed with abuse and 
persecution. No printer would publish the 
Star. But a few courageous souls gathered 
about him and with aid from England and 
America he established his own printing 
press and issued not only the Star but thou- 
sands of books, pamphlets and tracts. 

In 1859 Dr. Kalopothakes became the 
Greek agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in whose service he continued 
till 1904. At first he could find no one who 
dared brave the wrath of the priests and the 
bigotry of the populace and act as col- 
porteur. So he went himself, narrowly es- 
caping death from stoning, on his first trip 
to Beotia. Having opened the way he 
supervised the work to such effect that the 
sales increased from 900 Bibles in 1860 to 
19,600 in 1899. For a few years he was 
agent also for the American Bible Society, 
till that society withdrew from Greece in 
1886. 

In 1868 Dr. Kalopothakes had started a 
Child’s Paper, which soon reached a circu- 
lation of 8,000 subscribers and was contin- 
ued for twenty-six years. Then, in 1894, it 
was discontinued because the duties on paper 
and electrotypes were so increased as to put 
the price of the publication beyond the 
reach of the working people who had been 
its constituency. He translated into Greek 
and published a number of standard reli- 
gious books, such as Hodges’s “Outline of 
Theology,” Butler’s “Analogy,” Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and others. 

His campaign of education had not pre- 
vented him from encouraging the formation 
of churches, in which work he was aided by 
the Presbyterian Boards in America. He 
felt, however, that as soon as possible the 
churches should be self-supporting, and in 
1886 the Greek Evangelical Synod was 
formed under his leadership, He had a 
lifelong sympathy with the poor and suffer- 
ing; had a lifelong connection with the Par- 
nassus Club which works for newsboys; was 
a founder of the Greek S. P. C. A., and dur- 
ing the Cretan insurrection in 1866-69 es- 
tablished well-organized schools for the 
thousands of refugee boys and girls. 

His house, near Hadrian’s Areh, in 
Athens, was for many years frequented by 
the best and most notable English and 
Americans travelers, and he had close friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic to whom the 
news of his death brought genuine grief. 
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21 October 1911 


Men and Religion 


CAMPAIGN POINTS 


THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ocT. 16-22 
DES MOINES, I0., ocT. 16-22 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D., ocT. 23-29 
DETROIT, MICH., OCT. 23-29 
CEDAR RAPIDS, I0., OCT, 23-29 


In Portland, Me. 


Hight hundred men 
at the initial meeting 
ligion meeting on Oct. 12. 
quet room of the Congress Square Universa- 
list Chureh 600. were seated at a supper. 
In the vestry of the Free Street Baptist 


made up the crowd 
of the Men and Re- 
In the main ban- 


Chureh 200 more were served. After the 
tables were cleared and the crowd from the 
overflow supper were seated, Rey. C. M. 
Woodman introduced George HW. Briggs of 
Boston, who made the keynote speech of the 
campaign. It was a concise statement of 
the scope and hope of the movement. Carl 
BE. Milliken of Island Falls, a member of the 
committee of Ninety-Seven, aroused the big 
crowd to a high pitch of enthusiasm and put 
his unusual “campaigning” talent to good 
use. 

After Mr. Milliken had finished the fol- 
lowing men reported progress and enthu- 
siasm in the work of their several commit- 
tees: 

Ozman Adams for the committee on evan- 
gelization; D. S. Evans for community ex- 
tension work; C, E. McGlauflin for social 
service committee; Rev. C. M. Gates for 
the Bible Study Committee; W. K. San- 
derson for the auxiliary committee; Col. 
F. B. Cummings for the Boys Committee; 
and G. W. Smith for the publicity com- 
mittee. 

Colonel Cummings stated that of the 
5,600 boys in Portland and South Portland, 


the Protestant churches touch less than 700. _ 


Much eredit is due Rev. C. M. Gates for 
the management of the supper and to the 
daily papers that have given all the space 
asked for by the publicity committee. 


In South Dakota 


Sec. R. B. Guild reached Sioux Falls, 
S. D., just in time to address the 300 men 
at the banquet given in the interest of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. He 
spent the next day in conference with the 
committee of 100, outlining for them the 
work in preparation for the workers who 
are to conduct the eight day campaign, be- 
ginning Oct. 28. Sunday morning, Mr. 
Guild addressed a large audience in First 
Congregational Church. In the afternoon 
there was a meeting for the men who were 
deeply impressed with Mr. Guild’s appeal 
to the twentieth century heroism. This was 
followed by another conference with the com- 
mittee of 100 and in the evening his final 
address in the Baptist church. Secretary 
Guild expressed himself as well pleased with 
the prospect for the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement in Sioux Falls. 

The people of Yankton held a mass meet- 
ing in the New Theater in the interest of 
the movement. President Warren and Mr. 
Keck, president of the college Y. M. C. A, 
were among the speakers. The college is 
throwing all of its influence into this cam- 
paign. 

The Yankton Association of Congrega- 
tional churches, meeting in Beresford, Oct. 
3-5, voted its hearty support to the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement. 


It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
_ perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.—Hmerson, - 
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Centralizing Congregationalism 


Safeguards against Presbyterian Tendencies 


By Rev. William E. Cadmus 


Peoria, III. 


As chairman of the committee which de- 
vised the “Ohio plan,” the pioneer state con- 
ference to be organized upon a strongly cen- 
tralized system, and also as a member of the 
committee on polity which formed the new 
constitution of Illinois, I am naturally much 
interested in the movement toward central- 
ization. 

But at this juncture in the life of the de- 
nomination it is well to remember two great 
factors and forces in government; the dem- 
ocratic or individualistic force, the repre- 
sentative or collective force. There are 
faults in both and virtues in both. No 
work greatly thrives with a multitude of 
masters. Nor does it properly thrive under 
an autocrat. When every man talks a sep- 
arate tongue the tower ceases. to rise. 
Where one man builds alone its progress is 
unmarked. Where all build together on a 
common plan, to which each joyfully con- 
tributes, their work rises irresistibly to the 
stars. 

In order to get greater efficiency we cen- 
tralize. But in order to get real unity and 
preserve the vital principle of Plymouth 
Rock we individualize. If we fail to do this 
we unwisely abandon our Pilgrim inherit- 
ance. We forfeit our Pilgrim democracy. 

It seems important that these two sides 
of government should be effectively pre- 
served in our new movement toward central- 
ization. I do not believe that the state con- 
ferences or that the National Council in 
their old forms were ideal organizations for 
effective work. It is like the stockholders of 
a bank trying to do the detail work of the 
institution. If we are to make a fine busi- 
ness instrument of our National Council or 
of our state and district conferences we 
should have well chosen executive commit- 
tees in each. We should give them adequate 
power to do the work we expect them to do. 
This committee, especially in the larger 
bodies, should work under the direction of 
trustees, who must largely differ in per- 
sonnel from the executive committee, 

Of course the National Council or the 
conferences are the great parent bodies. 
They should lay down the broad general pol- 
icies they desire to govern their boards of 
trustees and their executive committees. It 
can be readily seen that a board of trustees 
alone, or an executive committee alone will 
not do. It would presbyterianize our work. 
With these three bodies interacting, what- 
ever is done will be deliberate. 

With this simple machinery, which cor- 
responds to the stockholders, directors and 
executive committee of a business corpora- 
tion, we shall be following the lines found 
effective in all great business organizations, 
and also in our national government, whose 
legislative, judicial and executive depart- 
ments, constitute our national business in- 
strument, operating as both helps and 
checks to each other. Our secretaries, or our 
superintendents would be elected by the 
council or the conference, and under the 
specific direction of the trustees and exec- 
utive committee. In no sense will they be- 
come the big dominating men of the National 
Council or the state conferences. For their 
duties are administrative, not directive or 
dictatorial. The moderator will continue to 
be the presiding officer, and also because he 
will be one of the prominent pastors, the 
mouthpiece and inspirational head of the 
Council or conference during his tenure of 
office. 

I confess that I would rather stay where 
we were than fail to have proper safeguards 
in the constitution itself, which will, natu- 
rally and automatically, without contest and 
contention, review and revise the acts of the 


strongly centralized executive committees. 
We have no sympathy with any movement 
to presbyterialize our denomination, or with 
any tendency to stalled uniformity of minis- 
terial teaching, or communicant belief. Bet- 
ter endure a few unlicensed free thinkers or 
creedless churches than put a gag in every 
minister’s mouth and stop the utterance of 
a multitude of true prophets for fear of the 
few who may be false. We should cherish 
the liberties of our democracy and remain 
Pilgrims of Plymouth rather than Puritans 
of Salem. 

I believe we all really want to do our de- 
nominational business in the most effective 
way. But some of us are remarkably sen- 
sitive to any movement of centralization 
which begins to dictate creeds, to confuse 
unity with uniformity, to create big men 
rather than big passions, to make our faith 
canonical rather than Christian. 

We are perfectly willing to organize our 
conferences and Council into more effective 
business instruments, providing it can be 
done without tying our intellectual liberties 
to a hitching post. We want to do more 
business and if possible to do it more eco- 
nomically. If our national societies are to 
come under control of the National Council 
they will find it profitable to follow the trail 
of great business corporations in their meth- 
ods. It is absurd to imagine that our Na- 
tional Council can, by its polyglot represen- 
tation, transact the business of the Ameri- 
can Board or the A. M. A., any more than 
the stockholders of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company can run their business. But 
a board of trustees, with a wisely chosen ex- 
ecutive committee in which every national 
society, every organization and interest is 
fairly, according to a just standard, repre- 
sented, certainly can, with adequate secre- 
tarial help, do the work and do it with 
greater mutuality, greater definiteness and 
with less of cross purpose, than when all our 
societies are operating separately. The Na- 
tional Council is certainly capable of de- 
termining for any national society certain 
broad general policies, of adjusting fields of 
action, and of counseling methods of secur- 
ing men and means to attain that action. 


‘The problem of the National Council, with 


itS auxiliaries, is similar to that of many 
great business combinations of the country. 

This sort of administration may be wel- 
comed. But we want no centralized author- 
ity which may dictate creeds, or fetter in- 
tellectual liberty. There are many men 
watching the church of the Pilgrims to see 
that she steers clear of the Scylla of pres- 
byterial autocracy on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of a creedless, boneless universal- 
ism on the other, and, as a whole, pursues 
her way to the wider seas where sail the 
commerces of Christ for the feeding of the 
nations. 


Columbia University has just prohibited 
smoking in classrooms, library and corridors. 
If a student wishes to smoke he must go 
down into the basement or out of doors. 
Mary Garden, the opera singer, tells Amer- 
ican girls who wish to succeed and go to 
Europe for study that they “mustn’t smoke, 
drink or go out to late suppers, or be flat- 
tered by a little success.” President Jordan 
of Stanford University in a speech to the 
seniors quoted what the Harvard professor 
in civil engineering recently said to him: 
“The best advice I can give to my graduates 
in engineering is this, ‘Let your competitors 
smoke,’” basing the advice merely on the 
saving of time. We pass along these opin- 
ions of experts because this side of the case 
seldom gets a fair hearing. 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


The American Board in Milwaukee 
A Many-Sided and Profitable Session 


Milwaukee’s welcome to the American 
Board on assembling for its 102d meeting 
in Plymouth Church, Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 10, was voiced by Mr. W. R. Nether- 
cut, a laymen as robust in character as ir 
commanding physique. But the most sig- 
nificant sentence in his address revealed a 
burden upon his heart—a burden not so 
not so much for the souls of heathen across 
the seas as for pagans living within a stone’s 
throw of Plymouth Church. It is true of 
Milwaukee as of many other American 
cities, that taking the city as a whole it 
is more pagan than Christian, even count- 
ing as Christian all who are nominally at- 
tached to the churches. And in their con- 
flict with surrounding paganism, our Mil- 
waukee churches seem to be losing ground. 

Plymouth Church’s abandonment of its 
eentral church building and retirement to a 
less commanding position in an almost sub- 
urban location, only awaits the opportunity 
of sale to some secular organization. Han- 
over Street Church, on the South side, with 
a splendidly equipped plant, is also on the 
point of surrendering its field, This means 
that Congregationalism in Milwaukee holds 
relatively a lower position among the reli- 
gious forces of the city than twenty years 
ago. 

Seemingly unequal to bearing its own 
burden, the Pilgrim fellowship of Milwaukee 
has asked to have laid upon its conscience 
the larger burden of world conquest. We 
have invited you, said Mr. Nethercut, “that 
we may be strengthened for our local work 
—which is especially difficult and discour- 
aging.” ' 

No better remedy for a sense of local in- 
adequacy could be prescribed than a course 
in what Dr. Raymond Calkins defined, 
further on in the session, as the fundamental 
basis of Christian missions: “The universal 
love which is the essence of Christianity ; 
the oneness in need of all men everywhere; 
the power of Christ to supply the bread of 
life.” 

It is essentially the same problem and con- 
flict, whether the paganism be across the 
sea or across the street. As President Capen 
said, in reply to Mr. Nethercut’s address, 
“Our words ‘foreign’ and ‘home,’ as applied 


to missions, are arbitrary distinctions. 
From Christ’s standpoint they are just 
missions.” : 


A BIGGER BUGLE NOTE 


In addressing the Milwaukee Ministers’ 
Meeting on Tuesday morning, Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith of China said that the churches 
needed a “bigger bugle note.” He himself 
sounded it in preaching the annual sermon 
at the evening session. He reviewed a Cen- 
tury of Christian Missions as a prelude to 
presenting a positive program for advance 
in grappling with new century tasks. The 
work, as he conceives it, becomes more diffi- 
cult from the very fact that past successes 
have awakened fiercer opposition and opened 
larger fields for contest. It is a deep philo- 
sophic truth, he affirmed that, “Out of 
every success there emerges something which 
makes even greater efforts necessary.” Hith- 
erto the Board has enlisted in its support 
only a fifth—perhaps only a tenth—of the 
membership of our churches. “But it will 
take all the church to save all the world; 
and by some means the whole church must 
be aroused to its opportunity.” 

In special Dr. Smith sounded a “bigger 
bugle note” in regard to an immediate ad- 
vance in the realization of a working unity 
among Protestant denominations. He re- 
buked the churches for slowness of heart 
in heeding the message of the Spirit at the 
Edinburgh Conference. “Protestant Chris- 
tendom is the reproach of Christ. There is 


an ever-growing desire—and even demand— 
for co-operative unity. That co-operative 
unity is visibly manifested in its highest 
degree upon the mission field. Therefore 
we say—that Christian missions, in the 
largest sense of that term, furnish the way 
to an awakened church and to a re-united 
Christendom.” 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY 


Perhaps the most significant items in Sec- 
retary Barton’s annual survey were those 
which illustrated a policy of co-operative 
unity in recent application. ‘The mission in 
Guam has been passed over to the Baptists. 
In Spain it has been practically decided to 
commit our isolated work to the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh North, giving their mis- 
sionaries an unhampered field. This is pro- 
posed in the belief that, in connection with 
their missions in Italy and France—with a 
Bishop in charge—they can push the work 
in Spain more aggressively than we have 
been able to do. 

Omitting mention of other readjustments 
noted, this declaration seems particularly 
noteworthy: “We have reached the point in 
Bangalore, India, where we have a genuine 
Union Theological Seminary—not in name 
only, but unionally controlled by the co-op- 
erative action of five missionary societies, 
the American Board being responsible for 
the support of only one professor.” 

The survey closed with this statement: 
“No mission board could ever ask for a 
greater opportunity and more encourage- 
ment from the field itself. All the machin- 
ery for advance is in operation; strategic 
points are occupied; the plans of the cam- 
paign are in hand; leaders are ready. We 
simply await the order of the church at 
home to move forward and occupy the land 
for Christ. 


ABOVE ALL THAT YE ASK OR THINK 


The fact, brought out on Tuesday after- 
noon in Treasurer Wiggin’s and Associate 
Secretary Eddy’s reports, and frequently 
referred to in subsequent sessions, that the 
Board had passed the million dollar mark 
by $30,000, made the dominant note in all 
meetings a sustained Laus Deo. Through 
the mind. the words persistently run: 
““Above all that ye ask or think,’ was Asso- 
ciate Secretary Eddy’s interpretation of 
the thoughts of many hearts. Supplemen- 
tary to the report read by Secretary Eddy, 
a message from the Prudential Committee, 
through Rev. E. M. Noyes, explained the 
passing of the million dollar goal in de- 
tail. But neither Treasurer, Secretary nor 
member of the Prudential Committee failed 
to impress the fact that the next year’s goal 
must be set at a higher mark. The gifts of 
churches last year fell $120,000 short of the 
$500,000 approved by the Apportionment 
Commission. The ayerage gift per member 
is, in last year’s total, only one-fourth of a 
cent a day, an average response by no 
means creditable to the denomination; and 
far below the standard of twenty-five years 
ago. 

The presentation of the mind of the Pru- 
dential Committee by its several official rep- 
resentatives, reached its climacteric in the 
powerful address of President Capen on 
Thursday evening. This, with what went 
before it from his colleagues on the Pru- 
dential Committee, was a marvelously thor- 
ough and telling piece of team work. With 
the beginning of the new century new pur- 
pose and passion seems to have permeated 
even the routine reports of officials. 


THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


A notable feature of the meetings was a 
sensible “warming up” to the cold facts and 


figures of the Apportionment Plan. Said 
Mr. Eddy: “Surely our denominational life 
is expressing itself in a deeper conscious- 
ness of power and loyalty when our churches 
have poured out $62,500 more than they 
deemed possible before their interest was 
stirred by the Apportionment Plan.” But 
the plan.as presented by Hon. 8. T. John- 
son, chairman of the commission, has been 
faithfully and fervently worked, it was re- 
ported, in only a comparatively small num- 
ber of our churches. If the remedy for 
parochial selfishness can be applied in all 
our local churches in the thoroughgoing and 
intensive method prescribed by the commis- 
sion and discussed in two important confer- 
ences in the Board meeting it is by no 
means difficult to believe that a new era in 
denominational history will thereby be in- 
augurated. 

Becoming “feyent in business” seems to 
be a description of next great awakening in 


our communion of churches. 
| 


SPECIAL CLAIMS OF CHINA AND TURKEY 


Twenty missionaries from the front were 
heard from: seven from China; two from 
India; two from Japan; two from Africa; 
and seven from Turkey. Two of the vet- 
erans in service, Dr. A. H. Smith of China 
and Dr. J. K. Greene of Turkey addressed 
a great congregation on Wednesday even- 
ing. Their passionate appeals for two great 
empires in the ferment of renaissance, were 
re-enforced by a masterly address by that 
honored veteran in the homeland ministry, 
Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn. 

Napoleon’s remark, ‘‘When China moves, 
she will move the world,’ was the keynote 
of Dr. Smith’s appeal. Dr. Green affirmed 
that the present crisis in Turkey is the re- 
sult of the seed-sowing of our missions. 
We are, therefore, responsible before God 
for what the harvest shall be; whether the 
new-found liberty shall by its excesses lead 
to reaction as in the French revolution; or 
be guided into a fulfillment of its early 
promise. In “the burning glow of personal 
brotherliness,’ which is the new phase of 
the missionary movement, Dr. Lyman found 
fresh assurance of missionary conquest. 
The other missionaries spoke for the most 
part simply, but, without exception, effec- 
tively. 

Yet complete candor compels the admis- 
sion that the program of the meeting, as a 
whole, would have been far more effective 
had it been less prolonged. Many of the 
pastors, at least, felt that they needed lee- 
way to provide for attendance at the coming 
meetings of the Brotherhood and A, M. A. 
in Chicago. The extended demands of the 
three three-day meetings in succession, are 
an overtax upon those in the Middle West 
who are, as every loyal Congregationalist 
should be, interested in them all. The 
query has come to us from all sides: Why 
could not the American Board and the A. 
M. A. have condensed their respective pro- 
grams and come together in joint annual 
meeting in the same place? Doubtless the 
principle of the Together Campaign, each 
for all and all for each, is capable of further 
application in the unification and invigora- 
tion of our denominational life. 


THE LAST AND THE BEST OF ALL 


But those who missed the closing sessions 
lost the best of all. After the Challenge 
of the Orient had been presented for more 
than two days from many points of view by 
officers of the Board and missionaries from 
the field, it seemed like attempting the im- 
possible to carry. the argument further. 
But what had come in separate portions 
and at separated times, Dr. R. H. Potter of 
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Hartford, gathered» on Thursday evening 
into a final appeal which was like a mas- 
terful lawyer’s final summing up of a great 
ease. In President Capen’s address which 
followed, the argument was forced home 
with a passion born of the venerated com- 
mander’s devotion to all which the Board 
stands for in its world-embracing philan- 
thropy. 

Other events of ‘Thursday afternoon, 
aside from the business session where the 
old officers were all returned and new Cor- 
porate members elected, were the Women’s 
Rally at the Y. M. C, A., with Miss Ellen 
Stone guest of honor and chief speaker; 
and the supper of the Milwaukee Congrega- 
tional Club in Grand Avenue Church, where 
all the missionaries were guests of honor. 

The occasion in all Board meetings where 
hearts are most deeply stirred is the hour 
when new missionaries are set apart to 
service and the farewells are spoken to 
those about to sail for their respective fields. 
The unusual number of new missionaries 
and the splendid quality of those present at 
the meeting were occasions for special 
thanksgiving. 

The closing messages by Pres. Edward D. 
Baton of Beloit College and Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad of Boston were evidence of like love and 


loyalty to the work in old New England and 


in the Middle West. 

At the beginning of the meeting, Rey. 
C, P. Connolly, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
brought a message of welcome. The final 
word of farewell was spoken by the pastor 
of Grand Avenue Church—where two even- 
ing sessions and the Fellowship banquet were 
held—Dr. C. H. Beale. 

‘The work in Milwaukee seemed less “diffi- 
cult and discouraging’ on Friday morning 
than on the previous Tuesday afternoon. 


Fellowship in bearing the larger burden in a, 


spirit of love and loyalty to Christ has made 
the local burden lighter. ne : Oar OF 


Gleanings and Windfalls 


The Scriptures are now published as freely 
in Constantinople as in London or New York. 
—Rev. H. K. Wingate, Cesarea. 


To steal or not to steal, that is the Tripoli 
question—and it’s not much of question either. 
—Rev. H. D. Goodenough, Durban, Africa. 


One hundred years ago the people of India 
would not admit the missionary. Today they 
would not permit him to leave.—Rev. J. X. 
Miller, Pasumalai. 


_ It was a medical missionary, Dr. Heming- 
way of Taiku, who noted among the signs of 
a new day in his field, ‘‘China is: becoming a 
good market for soap.” 


One of the admirable features of the pro- 
gram was provision for brief periods of inter- 
cession. The prayers were thus closely related 
to the various phases of work undér considera- 
tion. 


The native churches are not made up of 
-“rice Christians.” Their gifts last year, oc- 
cording to Secretary. Barton, would represent 
in our currency an equivalent of twenty-five 
million dollars. ‘ 


New China, it was reported, has no market 
for idols, even in old curiosity shops. The 
general cleaning out of the temples to make 
room for public schools has sent idols to the 
refuse heaps. 


Returned missionaries mourn the loss of the 
signs’ of old-time religion in the home churches. 
But when they forget America and tell of their 
own work abroad, they themselves talk of 
almost everything else except old-time religion. 


A similar fate seems in store for denomina- 
tional labels still in high esteem in America. 
“Many churches,” said one of. the speakers, 
“have withdrawn from denominational connec- 
tion to form the Christian Church of China.” 


It takes an enthusiast to push an idea. The 
contagion of Chairman Johnson’s conyiction— 
that the Apportionment, Plan is to be the 
making of the denomination—is certainly 
catching. If taken as prescribed, it could not 
fail to be a great unifier of the local church— 
a good place to begin in working out the prob- 
lem of denominational unification. 


Wisconsin State Meeting 


“Go Forward’ was the burden of the open- 
ing sermon by the moderator, Rey. Fred Staff 
of Grand Rapids. It was also, in brief, the 
closing message of Superintendent Sheldon on 
the Monday evening following. 

An outstanding experience of the meeting 
was the morning service of the Association 
Sabbath, with President Davis of Chicago Sem- 
inary aS preacher. The sermon was preceded 
by a celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Its 
influence sensibly affected the preacher as he 
spoke of Love and Loyalty to the Living Christ 
as the HWssence of Christianity and the Great 
Need of the Church of the Twentieth Century. 

The privilege of worshiping in one of the 
most beautiful and churchly buildings belong- 
ing to our communion in Wisconsin and of 
fellowship with a local congregation whose 
communal life, under the leadership of Rey. 
L. H. Keller, is in keeping with its sanctuary 
of worship, so appealed to the delegates. that 
it was unanimously voted, next day, to center 
future meetings of the Association about an 
Association Sabbath. The churches should 
gain by releasing their pastors once a year 
for a Sabbath of common worship. 

This conviction was strengthened by the 
influence of the services of the afternoon and 
evening, the former given to a presentation of 
the Men and Religion movement by President 
Davis in which he advanced the ideal into the 
realm of social service considerably further 
than in any previous utterance in the Middle 
West, and the latter to a powerful address by 
Hon. J. G. Woolley upon Present Aspects of 
the Temperance Question. There will be many 
echoes of the great messages of Association 
Sunday in the Congregational pulpits of Wis- 
eonsin during the coming year. 


A TIME OF STORM AND STRESS 


An attempt to deal with ‘“‘the terrible tangle 
of the labor problem’? made the later hours of 
the Monday afternoon session a time of storm 
and stress. The message of Sec. H. A. Atkin- 
son of the Brotherhood’s Department of Labor 
and Social Service was as pacifically given as 
is possible without dodging vital issues, but 
his conservative approval of unionism drew 
the fire of Dr. E. G. Updike of Madison. ‘In 
the principle of organized labor,’ he declared, 
“there is something to degrade character. In 
its appeal to foree, there is approval of law- 
lessness.”” In a word, Dr. Updike espoused the 
open shop. This attack drew from Moderator 
Staff in rejoinder, ‘‘The box which holds my 
ordination paper contains also a card in a 
Labor Union, and I regard one as sacred as 
the other.” Secretary Atkinson spoke to the 
same effect. 

The controversy was quieted over Sunday, 
only to break out again when the committee 
on resolutions reported along the line of Sec- 
retary Atkinson’s address. Facing the charge 
that the resolutions ‘‘were hasty and _ ill-con- 
sidered,’ they escaped being laid upon the 
table by a majority of four votes. The state- 
ment that these resolutions were in effect the 
action of the last National Council drew from 
a typical Wisconsin insurgent the insurging 
rejoinder, ““‘Who cares for what the National 
Council does?” When the narrowly supported 
committee gave the Association the opportunity 
of second sober thought by moving to substi- 
tute the exact words of the declaration of the 
boston Council, reading the same from the 
printed page of the book of minutes, insurgency 
retired from the field with due meekness and 
the resolutions which send to organized labor 
the greetings of Christian brotherhood were 
adopted without opposition. 


A COMEDY ACT 


A certain resolution favoring woman _ suf- 
frage was drawn. up by a suffragist delegate 
who desired to commit the Association to a 
cordial approval of the movement. The com- 
mittee on resolutions substituted for this a 
motion commending the cause to “the serious 
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consideration of the churches.’ The substitute 
was received with anything but seriousness. 
In fact, it was simply laughed out of court. 
“Hither give the women something or noth- 
ing,’ demanded Dr. John Faville of Appleton. 
“Give them all they ask—the right to vote,” 
was in substance the plea of the venerable 
Dr. Crawford of Mazomanie. Spite of confes- 
sion by several speakers that they had not 
made up their minds as to the merits of the 
question, the spirit of chivalry swept every- 
thing before it and the original resolution 
passed without dissenting vote. 

In the campaign for the coming year, four 
forward mcvements of major importance were 
hopefully inaugurated: a plan to substitute 
our present system of gratuities in ministerial 
relief for a system of annuities, similar to that 
which has been in successful operation in Scot- 
land for fifty years. This plan was ably advo- 
cated by Rev. R. M. Higgins of Berlin and is 
to be carried up to the next National Council. 
A definite advance movement in Sunday school 
administration to overcome the present tend- 
ency in decline in enrollment. This is natur- 
ally led by Secretary Robinson of the Sunday 
School Department. A campaign of co-opera- 
tive pastoral evangelism for whose prosecution 
a special committee was created, with Rev. 
Henry Stauffer of Menasha chairman. A finan- 
cial canvass to secure the balance of a $20,000 
fund for the purchase of a house in Madison 
which is the center for the work of Rey. R. H. 
Edwards, the Congregational University pastor. 

It should be added that influence of William 
Shaw in the Association bids fair to usher in 
a new advance in Christian Hndeavor. 

On the whole, this Fond du Lac Association, 
in large measure because of the unusual uplift 
of its central Sabbath services, was the best 
which has been held in a long series of years. 
But plans for further advance for the next 
year in Grand Rapids are already well under 
way. Pres. Silas Hvans of Ripon College is the 
moderator for 1912. 

Chicago, Iil. Ape 3 Epa 


We are stamping out diseases; but we are 
also importing and distributing them. The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion tells of the spread of hookworm disease 
from Porto Rico to Hawaii, and from Ha- 
waii to California, where it is now after 
six years’ infection widespread among the 
miners. In Texas, Malta fever has been in- 
troduced with the import of goats and the 
increase of the business of raising them and 
is giving much anxiety to the doctors. The 
fight for the health of the people is not all 
going one way nor will the need for preven- 
tion and watchfulness ever be likely to 
cease affording occupation to the doctors. 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


CIRGEE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Prosperity in Los Angeles 


In the six months of Mr. Dennett's pas- 
torate in Pilgrim, Los Angeles, Cal., fifty- 
three new members have been added, of 


whom only seven, however, were from Congre- 
gational fellowship. The congregations are 
large, those of the evening exceeding the morn- 
ing. An active Christian Endeavor Society has 
been organized, one of whose works is the 
presentation; without costume or impersona- 
tion, of some Biblical drama each month. A 
vacation athletic club, with a competent paid 
director, has done excellent work among the 
school children. This parish is increasing at 
the rate of fifty families a month. 


Syracuse Features Old Home Week 


Plymouth of Syracuse, N. Y., adopted the 
New England Old Home idea last month and 
adapted it to church life. The two living ex- 
pastors were invited to return, and special in- 
vitations were sent broadcast to all who had 
ever been connected with *the congregation. 
The two former pastors who “came home” were 
Dr. A. F. Beard, secretary emeritus of the 
A. M. A., pastor 1869-83, and Rev. E. N. Pack- 
ard of Stratford, Ct., pastor 1887-1904. The 
services on Sunday were heavily attended, the 
morning congregation welcoming Dr. Beard, 
who preached a characteristic and happy ser- 
mon of reminiscence. The Bible school held 
its service at the noon hour when many for- 


mer superintendents were represented either in 
person or by letter, and addressed the school. 
The evening service was a union service of the 
Congregational churches iu the city which have 
all been founded directly by or grown out of 
Plymouth’s work in the last twenty-five years. 
Later there was an informal reception to all 
the home-coming Congregationalists. Dr. and 
Mrs. Beard, Dr. and Mrs. Packard and Dr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Burnham received. The celebration 
ended with an._Old Home Prayer and Confer- 
ence meeting. 


Six Pastors in Two Hundred Years 


Six pastors in two hundred years, five of 
whom are buried in the churehyard near the 
Old Stone Church, and the sixth in the thirty- 
second year of his pastorate, is the record of 
East Haven, Ct. The bicentennial exercises 
were held on Oct. 6-9, and included a supper 
for members and friends, a historical sermon 
by the pastor, Rev. D. J. Clark, a Sunday 
school session with a history of the school by 
Deacon F. B. Street, an old folks’ concert and 
a fellowship meeting. In connection with the 
latter were addresses by Rey. Messrs. O. E. 
Maurer, First Church, I. W. Sneath, Grand 
Avenue, H. E. Starr, Pilgrim of New Haven, 
and S. BE. Tompkins of Branford. A paper 
upon the missionary work was read by Deacon 
A. L. Fabrique, who has been identified with 
the church for more than fifty years and has 
-not failed to serve at the communion service 
for forty. The most significant fact in con- 
nection with this parish is that its largest 
service would seem to be in the immediate 
future. For many years a rural community, it 
is now the center of a rapidly growing subur- 
ban development of New Haven. 


A Toledo Decennial of Good Work 


A reception was held at the Washington 
Street Church, Toledo, on Oct. 2 to signalize 
the completion of ten years of unusually fruit- 
ful service of the pastor, Rey. Hrnest Bourner 
Allen. Brief addresses were made by represen- 
tatives of parish organizations in the church, 
by ministers from four denominations and by 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary. Cordial testimony 
was borne to Dr. Allen’s effective service in 
the church, the city and the state. A fine un- 
selfishness has kept him at his post these ten 
years, notwithstanding repeated appeals to en- 
ter other and more remunerative fields of work. 
When his pastorate began the church had 432 
members, of whom but 252 remain. The pres- 


The new edifice of Mission Church of San Francisco occupies a splendid site near 


Mission Park, in a thickly populated portion of the city. 
brick, with stone trimming, two stories high and of Gothic style of architecture. 


It is constructed of pressed 
The 


beautiful corner entrance leads through a vestibule into an auditorium seating 450 people 
and capable of enlargement, by adjacent rooms, to a total seating capacity of 900. The 
basement provides for social rooms, clubrooms for boys and girls, a men’s room, dining- 


room, kitchen and gymnasium equipped with shower baths. 


$55,000 and is practically free of debt. 


The architect was Rev. 


The property is valued at 
Francis Reid of Berke- 


ley, Cal., who has designed many beautiful and substantial churches on the Pacific coast. 


sent membership is 1,288, representing a rela- 
tively steady annual inerease. A gift of $60 
in gold was made to the pastor, consisting of 
contributions from several hundred people, no 
single contribution being over ten cents. 


NEW EDIFICE AT GRAND FORKS, N D. 


| 


The new edifice at Grand Forks, N. D., was 


recently dedicated, Oct. 1, with Sec. W. W. 
Newell of the Church Building Society preach- 
ing the sermon. See. H. C. Herring gave 
another strong address, and among the others 
participating were Supt. E. H. Stickn®y, rep- 
resenting the Home Missionary Society, Rev. 
E. S. Shaw for the State Conference, Pres. F. 
L. MeVey for the State University, Rey. F. W. 
Pugh for the churches of the city, Rey. J. H. 
Batten and the pastor, Rey. C. C. Warner. 
The property cost $16,000. 


Parsonage Debts Canceled 


At New Castle, N. H., Rey. W. Henry Mc- 
Bride, pastor, the parsonage was recently the 
scene of a large gathering to witness the burn- 
ing of the mortgage on the parsonage, the cel- 
ebration of freedom from debt. The parsonage 
and grounds were beautifully decorated. The 
erection of this beautiful and commodious home 
was begun and finished principally by the 
King’s Daughters, and this debt-canceling 
jubilation was under their auspices. 


A Splendid Attendance Record 


At the recent Rally Day of the Sunday school 
at Mansfield Center, Ct, among the young 
people present was one whose attendance had 
been perfect for seven years. This boy, now 
fifteen years old, has been at the church 
service each Sunday for the seven years, except 
once when a mishap on the road caused him to 
be late so that he remained in the vestibule, 
hearing most of the sermon from that place. 
All this time he has lived two and a half miles 
from the church. 


A Faithful Hill Top Servant 


The removal of Rey. 8. G. Wood to Win- 
chester, N. H., takes a strong man out of the 
Massachusetts fellowship in which he has been 
a growing force for twenty-eight years. ‘Thir- 
teen years at Easthampton First, and ten with 
the two churches in Blandford have won him 
a large place in the esteem of the Connecticut 
Valley. He is still in the valley, but he belongs 
henceforth to New Hampshire, the state of his 
first pastorate. His decade at Blandford has. 
been of great value to chureh and town. He 
brought to it the mind of a scholar, the heart 
of a shepherd, the pen of a ready writer, a 
zeal for community uplift, a love of research 
and a genius for exploiting not only the gospel 
but also the history and glory of Blandford, as 
instanced in his published volumes. Isolated 
on the hilltop, no two people have better ex- 
emplified the spirit of fellowship than Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood hy invariable attendance in all 
weathers upon all county gatherings where they 
were due. They reap as they have sown, in 
having the warmest place in the hearts of 
their brethren. 


A Connecticut Bicentennial 


Green’s Farms, Ct., recently celebrated its 
two hundredth anniversary. An excellent pro- 
gram was prepared by the present pastor, Rey. 
C. B. Strayer, whose facile pen is responsible 
for many a crisp editorial in Lestie’s. A com- 
munion seryice was made more impressive by 
the participation of deacons from five neigh- 
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boring churches most closely connected his- 
torically with Green’s Farms. Practically 
all the old families identified with the history 
of the church were represented. In these days 
of change that means much. ‘ 

A note of the past was decisively struck in 
the special meeting of the Parish Society held 
to accept formally the act of the General As- 
sembly passed this year by .which the name is 
changed from “Consociated Presbyterian So- 
ciety of Green’s Farms’ to*»“The Congrega- 
tional Society of Green’s Farms.’”’ In connec- 
tion with this’ celebration was held the annual 
meeting of the Fairfield West Association. The 
delegates were deeply interested in the old 
record books complete from the beginning, in 
the quaint flagons of the silver sacramental 
service, in an old pitch pipe and the like. A 
strong flavor of antiquity was given at the 
lunch hour by toasts descriptive of the minis- 
ters, the, women, the customs, the General 
Court of Ye Olden Days. An added pleasure 
was the recital by Miss Fanny Crosby of an 
original poem written for the occasion. 


Massachusetts Veterans Retire 


Two more Massachusetts veterans have 
closed pastorates of exceptional length. Rev. 
M. S. Howard, senior 
in age and, next to Dr. 
Adams of Fall River, 
senior in rank in the 
state, will round out 
forty-three years of 
service at Wilbraham 
on Oct. 29, after which 
he will be pastor emer- 
itus. An Amherst 
graduate in 1855, Mr. 
Howard taught school 
on the Cape and read 
theology privately, receiving ordination in 
1856 and spending a dozen years in three 
short pastorates at West Yarmouth, South 
Dartmouth and Groveland before he ‘caught 
his stride’ and settled down for the long 
“Marathon” of 1868-1911. Nor does he fin- 
ish exhausted. He is still in his place at 
ecclesiastical gatherings and preaches with 
old-time vigor. Six years ago his golden wed- 
ding was celebrated, and the tie is yet un- 
broken. 

Rev. James H. Laird, soon to leave Hinsdale, 
has been in his present field only twenty-eight 
years! ‘Born in Penn- 
sylvania and migrating 
early to a_ strenuous 
life in Ohio, he worked 
his way through pre- 
paratory department, 
eollege and seminary, 
finishing in 1864, and 
being recalled ten years 
later to head the pre- 
paratory department. 
He had a baptism of 
fire in war time, but 
returned safely to win victories of peace. 
Three brief pastorates in Ohio and Illinois 
preceded his teaching. While in a Chicago 
suburb he rendered valuable service to The 
Adwance. His heart was in the ministry and 
he welcomed the recall to steady church work, 
spending six years with South in Andover, 
Mass., and in 1883 assuming his long pastorate 
in the Berkshire Hills. He has commended 
himself by scholarship, citizenship and man- 
hood as a ‘“‘man o’ pairts.” 


In a Leading Vermont Parish 

In securing Rey. L. A. Edwards as pastor, 
Newport, Vt., found a strong leader, and the 
energies of one of our 
strongest churches in 
Vermont, are feeling 
the touch of a master 
hand. He is a native 
of Vermont, received 
his training at the Con- 
gregational College of 
Canada in Montreal, 
held pastorates respec- 
tively in Winthrop, 
N. Y., Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, and Park 
Church, Cleveland, all of which have been 
marked by sucecss. During his five years’ pas- 
torate in the latter,’ the membership was 


‘doubled and the Bible school increased | its 


attendance to more than 600. 

' The sentiments of the numerous resolutions 
and utterances about Mr. Edwards at his de- 
parture, indicate the place which he. held in 
the esteem of the brethren and churches in 
Cleveland. Some ministers have the gift of 
pulpit eloquence. 
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It is Like a Lash 
Across a Woman’s Face: 


Said a Man When He Read 
Mr. Kipling’s New Poem 


It is a “ woman’s poem,” called «The Female 
of the Species.” 


With a sting that fairly bites, Mr. Kipling 
lashes a type of woman: the female of a 
species that, he says, “is more deadly than the 
male,” and puts on record a poem that will 
make thousands of women uncomfortable and 
will take a place all its own in the modern 
feminine unrest. 


As a direct contribution to the “Votes for 
Women” agitation, the poem is a masterpiece. 


In no other American periodical will this new 
poem by Rudyard Kipling appear save in the 
November Lapises’ Home Journa.. 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 


Tue Curtis Pusiisninc Company, PHILADELPHIA 


Two Words 
That Every Woman 
Should Remember 


A noted woman-doctor tells what is “the 
greatest enemy that a woman _has:” what 
women do to fight it, and how thousands of 
women bring about heart-failure and death by 
doing just the wrong thing. And alla woman, 
to avoid danger, has to do is to remember two 
words and keep her eyes open for them. 


It is really an actual instance where two 
words might save the sufferings and deaths of 
thousands of women. © 


Every woman should read this article. Hus- 
bands, too, for that matter, to help their wives 


remember. 


It is in the November Lapizs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


15 Cents Everywhere 
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HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Revised 1910 Pub, 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in 


Two Thousand Churches 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


Church 
Edition 


eturnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE BUYING PowrrR OF $1.75.—A ‘little 
money sometimes buys a good deal. For in- 
stance, take the subscription price of The 
Youth’s Companion for a year—$1.75. If all 
the good reading in the 52 weekly issues of 
the paper were published in book form, ac- 
cording to its kind, it would make about 
thirty-one volumes of fiction, science, essays 
by famous writers, household management 
and economics, sports and pastimes for boys, 
natural history, anecdotes, humor, ete. The 
serial stories alone would fill several vol- 
umes. Among these is Ralph Paine’s great 
story of the Boxer Rebellion in China, The 
Cross and the Dragon. Another is by J. W. 
Shultz, who was adopted by the Blackfeet 
when a boy. It ealled The Quest of the 
Dogfish Skin. Another a glorious girl's 
story by C. A. Stephens, called Julia Sylvester. 
It is the story of a “Mercer” girl in the 
pioneer days of Oregon and Washington—and 
that is only part of the serials. 


is 


is 


the 


It will cost you nothing to send for 
beautiful announcement of Vhe Companion 
for 1912, and we will send with it sample 


copies of the paper. 
Do not forget that the new subseriber for 
1912 receives a gift of The Companion’s cal- 
endar for 1912, lithographed in twelve colors 
and gold, and all the issues for the remaining 


weeks of 1911 free from the time the sub- 
seription is received. 
Only $1.75 now, but on Jan. 1, 1912, the 


price will be advanced to $2.00. 


A Cornpr Grocery.—There is a corner 
grocery store in the city of Boston that is just 
celebrating its eightieth birthday. Because 
stores of such age are rare in America and be- 
cause the business methods of the store have 
been so good and so successful, it is worth 
while to note the anniversary. 

Samuel S. Pierce was the founder of the cor- 
ner grocery that now bears the name of S. 8. 
Pierce Company. 

On the day that Mr. Pierce opened his store, 
Oct. 21, 1831, a clerk piled a window full of 
empty tea boxes that “had been left in the 
cellar by a former grocer. When Mr. Pierce 
saw them, he ordered the boxes reduced to 
kindlings, and said, “I don’t propose to begin 
doing business under false pretenses.” 

When asked how much money he expected 
to make the first year, Mr. Pierce replied, “I 
may not make any money the first five years, 
but I shall make a reputation.” He did make 
the reputation and it was on square dealing 
and giving go.d value. 

Still to be seen is the borrowed parsonage 
wheelbarrow in which the first deliveries were 
made to customers. Now the company uses 
two hundred and seventy-three horses. The 
Pierce teams of six perfectly matched prize- 
winning horses are among the sights of Bos- 
ton and its suburbs. 

The business has grown until last year it 
amounted to $6,800,000. The customers have 
included the best families of Boston and not a 
few famous in literature cnd political life. 


The Cap and Gown 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Rev. Mr. Brown, formerly of Oakland, California, 
now Dean of the Yale Divinity School has col- 
lected his addresses, delivered before various colleges, 
into a book uncommonly helpful to young men and 


women. $1.00 
The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Good Guide for a New Work 


When the new church at Irondequoit, 
with its 205 members came into the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, those 
most impressed with its 
promise were deeply 
concerned that it 
should find the 
man for its first 
tor. The prompt se- 
lection of Rev. H. S. 
Capron of South 
Church, Rochester, re- 
lieved all anxieties. He 
was graduated from 
Brown University in 
1900, then took the full three years’ course at 
Union Seminary, at the same time earning the 
degree of A. M. in sociology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and serving, the first year, as pastor's 
assistant in Immanuel Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and, the second and third years, as 
assistant pastor of the South Reformed Church, 
Manhattan. From 1903 to 1906 he served as 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. His 
pastorate in Rochester covered the next five 
years, during which ninety-two new members 
were added, a debt of $3,700 paid, while $1,500 
were expended upon repairs and re-carpeting. 
Mr. Capron was prominently identified with the 
organized fellowship of the Rochester churches 
and with all the interests of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Western New York. 


Nivs., 


pas- 


New Leader for Rhode Island 


Among the pastors of Essex North Associa- 
tion in Massachusetts none have done more 
efficient service than 

Rev. J. D. Dingwell, 


for eleven years pastor 
of Main Street, Ames- 
bury, and now of Cen- 
tral Walls, °R. 1. ot 
Presbyterian birth and 
training he entered 
into the spirit and life 
of Congregationalism 
and has given to the 
church of his adoption 
the benefit of his spirit 
of intense earnestness. During his Amesbury 
pastorate some 135 persons have been added to 
the church. As a fitting climax to his work, 
he received into membership twenty-five per- 
sons ranging from sixteen to eighty years, this 
not as the result of special revival services, 
but the natural harvest of seed sown. Pro- 
gressive in his thought and methods, Mr. Ding- 
well is essentially evangelical in spirit and 
constructive in his purpose. Keenly alive to 
the need of emphasis upon the social message 
of the gospel he is none the less sensitive to 
the need of ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the individual. In the departure of Mr. 
Dingwell the church loses a faithful and efli- 
cient pastor; the town one interested in all 
that pertains to good citizenship who has not 
only won for himself the respect of every good 
citizen, whether Protestant or Catholic, but 
who also has done much to create within the 
town a new civic spirit. 


A New Iowa Leader 

Rev. J. Edward Kirbye, recently chosen pas- 
tor of Plymouth, Des Moines, Io., was born in 
Michigan of Southern 
stock going back to 
the Revolution, and 
educated in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
He was ordained in 
1896, and has held two 
pastorates—in Charles- 
ton, S. C., and in Me- 
dina, O. At the former 
the Sunday school 
nearly doubled, the 
ehureh membership in- 
creased forty per cent. in three years and the 
benevolence increased fivefold. The Medina 
membership grew from 598 to 678, not includ- 
ing the Hungarian Branch. A Men’s Brother- 
hood of 150 maintained a Bible Class of sey- 
enty-five and provided a lecture course for the 
community. 

On his leaving Medina resolutions express- 
ing a high appreciation of Dr. Kirbye were 
passed by the Hungarians, the men's club, the 
church, the Cleveland Ministerial Association 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Victoria Shoes 


For Women 
No. 235 


Women’s Vici Kid, lace, 
Patent tip and low Mili- 
tary heel, excellent fit- 
ting and very popular. 
B, C, D, E or 
EE widths, 


Byes 


29 


If you can’t visit the store send us your mail 
order. Write plainly size and width of shoe 
usually worn, or mark outline of foot on paper. 
Add 2i cents additional for postage or express. 


Write for catalogue illustrat- $2.29 .29 


binds sh paectat vee 
WANTED 
J 
Young People’s Secretary 
A man equal to the Young People’s 


problem and especially adapted to boys. 
Salary $1,000. 


First Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST! 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


C. H. Waite, Clerk. 


: Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
‘Scare The Congregationalist” in be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by a lady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, S. 


Library Wanted for a Co 
sion Sunda — in town of 1, 
no public library. Address Louis Hie 
burg, Col. : 


Wanted, trained organist, college graduate, wishes 
to secure position as church organist. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Prof. J. W. Ramsbottom, 16 Margin 
Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


gational Home Mis- 
digke mantnd having 
pastor, Jules- 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, 
tion as working housekeeper in a small family of re 
Semen preferred. References exchan, —. 

care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, 


An Elderly Lady or semi-invalid can find a pleasant 
home with care in smal! family a few miles from Boston. 
aoe ess R. C., care The Congregationalist, 42, Boston, 

ass. 


Working Housekeeper wanted by two paeiones 
women in a Boston suburb. Must be trust- 
— person. Will be a member of the aaa. “4 
dress .F.,care The Congregationalist, 42, Boston, 


on 96 Bb, 100, 


7 89-00, 9 92, 94, 95: 


Piedmont College wants inves 
1, 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48 
106, 112-121 ; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, 


Jesus Opposed Wine! 15 reasons why the inci- 
dent at Cana, of Galilee, where Jesus is said a +g 
turned water inte wine, may have bene popaleny 

ay per 


interpreted. H. Carr, Matteawan, N. 
copy. 
Daughter of Congregational clergyman, now oce 
ing position of trust, desires to make change. W. ‘a 
like position as secretary. Sten er. 
in religious and business work. . M. B x 1296, 


Boston, Mass. 


Pastor will give a Sunday’s services to any chure arah 
without a minister. Also lecture M if di 
Excellent testimonials. Travelin: expen onl 
first engagement. B., care The onahat, at, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers yoy for J Spee or ——— should 


register now. wr lg 


competent (ge Governossss 
private families. 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. 8 


Wanted. After Nov.1,by middl 
to care for an invalid or to — 
ee oe ae 


one or more elderly people. 
rather than salary ne. 
gationalist,41, Boston, M 


21 October 19/1 


and the Ohio Conference. Dr. Kirbye was pre- 
viously for seven years in educational work, 
five years as President of Atlanta Theological 
Seminary and two years as President of Drury 
College. He is author of “Puritanism in the 
South,” published by the Pilgrim Press in 1908. 
He is much interested in social service in its 
various forms and when called to Des Moines 
was chairman of the Ohio State Civic Congress. 


A New Official in New York 

Rey. Ethan Curtis, appointed by the Gen- 
eral Conferenze of New York to be secretary of 
the Bureau of Pastoral 
Supply, brings to tue 
office a large acquaint- 
ance with the churches 
and pastors gained in 
his twoscore years of 
ministerial service 
within the bounds of 
the Empire State. 
While in Williams Col- 
lege he began to look 
forward to the minis- 
i try. An early call 
eame to Camden, N. Y., where he spent nine- 
teen fruitful years which left their mark on 
church and community. In 1887 he took the 
pastorate of Danforth Church of Syracuse, 
then in its first years, raised the mortgage of 


$6,000 and after two good years was called to 


-welcomed. 


\ 


the secretaryship of the New York Home Mis- 
sionary Society. In the thirteen years of his 
secretaryship he was-accustomed to travel from 
12,v00 to 18,000 miles annually in his visits 
until, as he said, he knew the pickets on the 
fenees by the side of all the railroads. His 
patient attention to details, his practical wis- 
dom and his personal interest in churches and 
ministers gave to his work unusual value. 
With the readjustments in the state and na- 
tional societies and the removal of the head- 
quarters of the New York Home Missionary 
Society to New York City, Mr. Curtis retired 
from the work in 1903 since which time he 
has been nursing churches at Elmira, Olean, 
Niagara Square, Buffalo, and South Avenue, 
Syracuse. Some of these he helped at their 
formation. 


The Andover Dedication 

Andover’s handsome new building at Cam- 
bridge will be dedicated next Wednesday, Oct. 
25, with appropriate exercises in the afternoon 
in the new chapel and with a more informal 
gathering in the evening. Delegates from other 
seminaries and colleges will be present and 
the alumni and friends of Andover will be 
The Seminary starts this autumn 
with the largest entering class that has been 
registered during the last twenty-five years, 
and the prevailing spirit is one of gratitude 
and hope. 


Official Action in Rhode Island 

We have received from the secretary of the 
Rhode Island Home Missionary Society a copy 
of this vote passed recently by the board of 
directors: ‘In the judgment of this. board, a 
judgment reached with real regret, the useful- 
ness of the present minister of Elmwood Tem- 
ple, Providence, is so seriously in question that 
the Soeiety cannot undertake to continue the 
appropriation after the first of January, con- 
ditions now existent remaining unchanged.” 
Seven out of ten members of the board were 
present and the vote was unanimous. 


Mellin, Wis., which has grown out of a work 
started by a missionary of the Sunday School 
Society had a meeting of rejoicing at which the 
mortgage that had been encumbering the par- 
sonage was publicly burned. Supt. F. M. 
Sheldon of Madison and District Missionary, 
F. N. Dexter, were present. This union church 
was accepted into membership of the Superior 
Conference last spring. The town is not an 
old town, but it has lasted longer than most 
new towns do, and the prospects of its being 
a permanent city are very good. Rev. R. F. 
Merritt is pastor. 


One of the pluckiest and most persistent 
fights for success in a densely congested popu- 
lation and against great difficulties is being 
made in the Pennsylvania mining town of 
Shenandoah, Va., Rey. Barbara Slavinskie, 
leader. They are meeting their current obliga- 
tions and paying $50 per month to reduce a 
debt on the parish house. Every month with- 
out exception has a band of brave women 
turned over to the trustees their contribution 
to the debt fund. 


Mr. Louis P. Haight of Muskegon, Mich., a 
well-known Congregational layman, recently 
presented to New Lebanon, the church of his 
boyhood, a fine pipe organ, as a memorial of 
his grandparents, members of the church for 
over sixty years. It is also a thank-offering 
for a remarkable escape from death thirty-four 
years ago. At the service of dedication Prof. 
C. A. Waugh of Pittsfield, Mass., gave a re- 
cital. Rey. G. H. Bacheler is pastor. 


In Maplewood, St. Louis, Rev. D. S. Bayley, 
a new Estey Pipe Organ, the gift of two mem- 
bers, was recently dedicated. Special services 
arranged by the pastor were impressive, and 
the organ was used to the very best advantage 
under the skillful touch of Mr. W. M. Jenkins, 
organist of one of the large St. Louis churches. 
The congregations at both services taxed the 
seating capacity of the house. 


Redlands, Cal., recently presented to its min- 
ister, Rev. J. H. Williams, an automobile as a 
“pastor’s assistant.” 


Sunday School Workers Meet 


There was an old-time flavor about the three 
days’ Massachusetts Annual Sunday School 
Convention last week at New Bedford. The 
local committee, of which Rey. Frank E. Rams- 
dell of the North Church was vice-chairman, 
made careful preparations. The enrollment of 
2,100 delegates representing 115 cities and 
towns, one thousand of whom were superin- 
tendents and teachers, and the crowding of 
churches to hear experts and to attend confer- 
ences indicate how large looms the new vision 
for the Bible school. 

Denominational rallies served as a prelude 
to the convention, which properly opened with 
a Temperance Congress, in which seven state 
societies co-operated. This subject has never 
before been specially presented. Leaders of 
Ww. C. T. U. and other advocates of abstinence, 
temperance teaching and anti-cigarette propa- 
ganda made effective pleas for a sane and win- 
ning presentation of the quarterly lesson. 

In general topies the convention gathered its 
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energies about such themes as The Bible, the 
Source-Book of the Religious Life, and the 
speakers included Rev. Milton 8S. Littlefield, the 
new C. 8. 8S. & P. S. secretary of the New York 
District; Dr. James Chalmers of Witchburg; 
and Supt. Frank L. Brown of Brooklyn, head 
of a school of 4,000 members; Miss Margaret 
Slattery; Secretary Chalmers of the Baptist 
Publication Society; and Dr. A. K. Foster of 
the First Baptist Church, Worcester. Other 
well-known workers conducting conferences and 
round tables were Mrs. L. EH. Ware, Mrs. Ber- 
tha Vella Borden, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, 
Miss Frances Weld Danielson. Fred A. Wells, 
as chairman, brought the greetings of the In- 
ternational Committee. 

Rey. Allen A. Stockdale gave a stirring ad- 
dress on the lines of The Men and Religion 
Irorward Movement, following the annual men’s 
parade. -The women’s meeting completely filled 
the great White Church (Christian), where 
pointed addresses were made by Miss Frances 
A. Haseltine and Miss Slattery. The Chil- 
dren’s Service on the afternoon of the closing 
day presented in spirited and picturesque form 
The Story of the Sunday School. The annual 
College Conference had as guest the new pres- 
ident of Wellesley College, Miss Pendleton. 

Secretary Conant presented the fifteenth 
Annual Survey, recommending among other ad- 
vanced steps the appointment of an assistant 
for the field. The Association expended last 
year $7,100, but closed accounts with all bills 
paid. Augustus R. Smith, a prominent Lee 
Congregationalist, has finely led the Sunday 
school forces for the last three years. For the 
ensuing year Dr. W. F. Andrews of Springfield 
was elected president. WwW. P. L 


I shall never forget a remark made to me 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller when I was 
spending an evening at his house. It was to 
this effect: “Always be master of the details 
of your work; never have too many loose 
outer edges or fringes.”—Booker Washing- 
ton 


ROO 
Ideal for Farm Buildings 


AMATITE is the ideal roof for farm buildings. 
#)° ~ No other approaches it in economy or dura- 
bility. Here are some of its features: 


Amatite costs, 
about half as much as ordinary smooth surfaced roofings. 


2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a real mineral 


1. Low Price. 


surface. 


known. 


felt. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 


3. Absolutely Waterproof. Amatite is waterproofed 
with coal tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing compound 


4. Easy to Lay. No skilled labor is needed for Amatite. 
It is just a matter of nailing down. 


5. Stormproof. Amatite is not a flimsy, paper-like 
It is one of the heaviest and most substantial ready 
roofings made, weighing 90 lbs. to the square, against 
40 to 50 of material in the ordinary ‘‘Rubber’’ roofings. 


}] The three important points to be remembered are that 
:]Amatite has a real mineral surface, that it needs no 
painting, and is waterproofed with Coal Tar Pitch. You 
are only sure of getting them in Amatite. 


We send samples free to everybody that asks for 
them. Drop a postal to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


IG 


weight for weight, 


St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

CORNWELL, ALBERT G., Stowe, Vt., to Plym- 


outh, Hartford, Ct. 

GooDHEART, Simon F., Bethel, Vt., 
to First, St. Johnsbury Center. 

Jump, Herperr A., South, New Britain, Ct., 
accepts call to First, Oakland, Cal., to take 
effect Dec. 10. 

KELLY, Epw. P., Pigeon 
Mass., to Belchertown. 
LUNDGREN, OLOF, Maplewood, Malden, Mass., 

to Grace, Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, Wm. L., Ames, Io., to superin- 
tendency of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society for Northern 
Minnesota, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Minn. Accepts. 

WHITLEY, JOHN B., Cambridge, Mass., to Ayer. 
Accepts in connection with his studies at 
Harvard. 

WiLuiaMs, THOS. A., Milton, Ct., to Salem. 
Accepts. 


accepts call 


Cove, Rockport, 


Resignations 


Hatt, THOSs., withdraws 
resignation. 

HIBBARD, Rurus P., Sayville, N. Y., after 
five and a half years’ service. 

Jump, Herpert A., South, New Britain, Ct. 

LUNDGREN, OLOF, Maplewood, Malden, Mass. 

SUTHERLAND, WM. L., Ames, Io. 

WHEELER, Rost. F., Talcott St., Hartford, Ct., 
after twenty-five years’ continuous service. 

WILLIAMS, THOs. A., Milton, Ct. 


Island Pond, Vt., 


Ordinations and Installations 


Cross, Epw. W., o. Holbrook, Livingston, 
Mont., Oct. 5. Sermon by Rev. R. 8S. Cross, 
father of the candidate; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. E. B. Burtner, L. A. Wilson, 
H. H. Lindeman, F. H. Condit and Supt. 
G. J. Powell. 

DeWitt, JAS. R., 0, Fremont, N. H., Oct. 10. 
Sermon by Rey. J. G. Robertson ; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. A. H. Thompson, J. F. Scott, 
S. H. Dana, E. T. Pitts, L. V. Farnsworth, 
F. B. Delzell. 

PIERCE, JASON Nose, ¢. Second, Oberlin, O., 
Oct. 9. Sermon by Rey. A. F. Pierce, father 
of the candidate; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
R. G. Hutchins, H. M. Tenney, EB. I. Bos- 
worth, R: H. Potter, Henry C. King, and E. 
B. Allen. 

SmiruH, R. O., 0. Fairfield, Neb., Oct. 5. Ser- 
mon by Rev. F. D. Reeves; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. B. A. Warren, E. F. Wright, 
S. A. Martin, J. W. Cowan, G. B. Hawkes, 
H. Hastings and W. A. Tyler 

TWICHELL, Jos. H., 0. and i. First, Milford, 
N. H. Sermon by Rev. Thomas Chalmers; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Twichell, 
father of the candidate, H. P. Peck, J. B. 
Soper, A. W. Remington and C. F. Robinson. 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 
and the ACGGED 


Need Sunshine 


AND 
Scott’s Emulsion 


Next to sunshine, nothing 
restores health, strength 


and vitality like 
Scott’s Emulsion 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
11-53 


Personals 


BeRLE, ADOLPH A., Cambridge, Mass., was pre- 
sented on Oct. 12 with a silver loving cup 
by members of the Shawmut Church, which 
Dr. Berle is leaving to assume the chair of 
applied Christianity in the theological de- 
partment of Tufts College. ; 

Bowprs, Roy E., First, Wilmette, Ill. At the 
annual meeting of the church it was voted to 
increase the pastor’s salary $300 for the 
coming year. 


CLARKE, Davip N., for many years an active 
and valued member of First, Milford, Ct., | 


celebrated, Oct. 8, his ninetieth birthday. 
He retains to an unusual degree both mental 
and physical powers. Among the many 
letters and tributes to him from friends far 
and near was a bright, original poem by J. 
A. Biddle of South Manchester, Ct. 

Rosb, SAm’t, and Mrs. Rose, Cornwall, Vt., 
were given a reception in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, 
and were presented with $42 in silver on a 
silver tray. 

Tewxkssury, Guo. A., Concord, Mass., was pre- 
sented with over $300 in gold at the recent 
gathering of the church in honor of his 
twentieth anniversary as pastor. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


30STON MINISTERS’ M®BETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Monday, Oct. 23. Discussion: What is the 
Relation and Duty of Ministers toward the 
Men ‘and Religion Forward Movement? 


Woman’s HoMpb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
thirty-second annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Boston, Oct. 25, 10.30 a.m. and 
2 p.M. Speakers: Rev. H. Paul Douglass, 
Rev. W. A. Rice, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Miss Freda Ritz and missionaries from the 
field. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCH OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, twenty-fourth 
meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-26: 


New ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 25, 26. 


CONGRESS, 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL CEN- 
TER DPYELOPMEN'T, under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin, in co-operation with 
the Social Center Association of America, 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 25-28. 


SixtH INTERNATIONAL PuRITY CONGRESS, Co- 
lumbus, O., Oct. 23-27. 


INSTITUTE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION, First 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25-31. 
Under the auspices of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World in Boston. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. CoNVENTION, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 28—Novy. 2. 


NATIONAL CITY EVANGELIZATION UNION of the 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 2, 3. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Friday meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. m. 


STATH MEETINGS 
Nebraska, Crete, Oct. 23-25. 


Hell Gate 


Hell Gate clanged behind the youth, and 
those without stood and looked one upon 
another. 

First came his friend, and said to the 
keeper of the gate: 

“Let him out! he is young, and his work 
still to do. Who knows but he may amend 
and do it yet?” 

Next came his Love, and clasped the bars 
and wept upon them. 

“Let him out!” she cried. “We are too 
young to die, and without him -I cannot 


| live.” 


Last came his mother, for she had a long 
way to come. 

“What is all this ado?’ she said. “Let 
me in to him!” and she broke the bars and 
entered.—Laura FB. Richards, in “The Silver 
Crown.” 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard but seareh will find it out. 
—JTerrick. 
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‘When the 
Stomach Stops 


Working Properly, Because there Is 
Wind in It, Use Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets to Set It Going Again. 


A Trial Package Free. 


The doctors call it flatulency, but unpro- 
| fessional folks know it as “wind on the 
stomach,” and a most distressing state of 
things it is. It is a serious condition of this 
| great motor organ. Always annoying and 
painful in the extreme, at times often lead- 
| ing to bad and fatal results. The stomach 
embarrassed and hampered with wind cannot 
take care of its food properly and indiges- 
tion follows, and this has a train too appall- 
ing to enumerate. The entire system is im- 
plicated—made an active or passive factor 
in this trouble and life soon becomes a ques- 
tionable boon. 

All this is explained in doctor’s books ; 
how undigested food causes gases by fermen- 
tation and fomentation in which process 
some essential fluids are destroyed—burnt 
up—wasted by chemical action, followed by 
defective nutrition and the distribution 
through the alimentary tract of chemically 
wrong elements and as a consequence the 
stomach and entire system is starved. 
Plenty of food, you-see, but spoilt in prepa- 
ration and worse than worthless. 

A deranged stomach is the epitome of evil; 
nothing too bad to emanate from it, but the 
gas it generates is probably its worst pri- 
mary effect and the only way to do away 
with this is to remove the cause. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets go to the root of this 
trouble. They attack the gas-making foods 
and render them harmless. Flatulency or 
wind on the stomach simply cannot exist 
where these powerful and wonderworking 
little tablets are in evidence. 

They were made for this very purpose to 
attack gas-making foods and convert them 
into proper nutriment. This is their proy- 
ince and office. A whole book could be writ- 
ten about them and then not all told that 
might be told with profit to sufferers from 
this painful disease, dyspepsia. It would 
mention the years of patient and expensive 
experiment in effort to arrive at this result 
—of failures innumerable and at last suc- 
cess. It would make mention of the differ- 
ent stomach correctives that enter into this 
tablet and* make it faithfully represent all. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not alone 
intended for the sick, but well folks as well; 
for the person who craves hearty foods and 
wants to eat heartily and run no risk of bad 
effects, they act like a charm and make eat- 
ing and digestion a delight and pleasure. 
They keep the stomach active and energetic 
and able and willing to do extra work with- 
out special labor or effort. Don’t forget this. 
Well people are often neglected, but the 
Stuart Dyspepsia Tablets have them in 
mind. ‘ 

A free trial package will be sent any one 
who wants to know just what they are, how 
they look and taste, before beginning treat- 
ment with them. After this go to the drug 
store for them; everywhere, here or at home, 
they are 50 cents a box and by getting them 
at home you will save time and postage. 
Your doctor will prescribe them; they say 
there are 40,000 doctors using them, but 
when you know what is the matter with 
yourself, why go to the expense of a pre- 
scription? For free trial package address 
I. A. Stuart Co., 232 Stuart Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. ’ 


PERSONALIA 


The late Cornelius Bliss of New York will 
be remembered as an influential personality 
in financial and political circles. He credit- 
ably administered the Department of the In- 
terior under President McKinley, and was 
treasurer for a number of years of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Attendants 
upon Broadway Tabernacle recall his com- 
pact, sturdy figure at the head of the pew 
which he and his family occupied. His in- 
terest in the church was keen and he ren- 
dered valuable service for many years on the 
board of trustees, of which he was president. 


With the school year ending June, 1911, 
Dean Hall has just completed his twenty- 
fifth year as professor of Latin in Drury 
College at Springfield, Mo. Throughout 
these years his service has been character- 
‘ized by a sincere devotion to duty, by an 
unwavering loyalty to the college and its 
best interest, and by a beautiful and inspir- 
ing friendship toward the students and fac- 
ulty alike. To show their appreciation of 
his influence over their lives, the alumni, at 
their last meeting, presented Dr. Hall with 
a generous purse. Dr. Hall is one of the 
first graduates of Drury College, and she 
has never had a more loyal son. His per- 
sonality pervades every stage of her history, 
and is stamped upon eyery step of her 
progress. 


After an absence of nearly a year Sec. 
‘C. H. Patton of the American Board was 
found at his desk in the Congregational 
House Monday morning in excellent health 
after his long journeys through Turkey, In- 
dia and Africa, in the course of which he 
was exposed to perils of various kinds. His 
trip from West Africa, where he spent a 
month visiting the missions of the Board, to 
Southampton was a tedious one in view of 
the fact that his ship made only about two 
hundred and fifty miles a day, and the tran- 
sition to the swift Lusitania was a welcome 
one. He comes back with a wealth of in- 


FROM TEXAS 


Some Coffee Facts from the Lone 
Star State. 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, 
where gushing springs unite to form bab- 
bling brooks that wind their sparkling way 
through flowery meads, comes a note of grat- 
itude for delivery from the coffee habit. 

“When my baby boy came to me, five 
years ago, I began to drink Postum, having 
a feeling that it Would be better for him 
and me than the old kind of drug-laden 
coffee. I was not disappointed in it, for it 
enabled me, a small, delicate woman, to 
nurse a bouncing, healthy baby fourteen 
months. 

“T have since continued the use of Postum 
for I have grown fond of it, and have dis- 
covered to my joy that it has entirely re- 
lieved me of a bilious habit which used to 
prostrate me two or three times a year, 
causing much discomfort to my family and 
suffering to myself. 

— ~ “My brother-in-law was cured of chronic 
constipation by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum. He has become even more fond of 
it than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the latest 
arrival (a two-year-old who always calls for 
his ‘potie’ first thing in the morning) up to 
the head of the house, think there is no drink 

esi) good or so wholesome as Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
“ville,” in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are soneins, ares. aun: akc “ pana 


interest. ; " =| 


formation concerning the field and the work- 
ers under the care of the Board, and with 
high hopes of future achievements. He 
preached last Sunday at Eliot Church, New- 
ton, his home church. 


Prof, John S. Sewall of Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary, whose death from pneumonia 
occurred in Bangor, Me., Oct. 11, had filled 
the eighty-one years of his life full of varied 
experiences and helpful labor. He was born 
in New Castle, Me. He was a member of 


Commodore Perry’s historic Expedition to } 


Japan. Upon his return from that voyage 
he entered Bangor Seminary, graduating in 
1858. When the Civil War broke out he 


enlisted and served throughout the war as. 


chaplain of the Highth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. For eight years, from 1867, he was 
professor of rhetoric, history and Wnglish 
literature at Bowdoin College. In 1875 he 
joined the staff of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was professor of homiletics 
until 1908. Since that year he has been pro- 
fessor emeritus and has devoted much time 
to writing and literary research. 


The part that Congregationalists had in 
connection with the summer work of the 
Divinity School affiliated with the University 
of Chicago is gratefully recognized by mem- 
bers of the regular faculty. Prof. Gerald B. 
Smith writes us as follows: “Among the 
most acceptable of the men who were called 
in from other institutions were Professor 
Paton and Professor Dawson of Hartford 
and Prof. Herbert A. Youtz of Auburn The- 
ological Seminary. All three of these men 
delighted the students by their broad schol- 
arship, their rare gifts of exposition and 
their evangelical spirit. Professor Youtz’s 
work in my own department of systematic 
theology aroused unusual interest and was 
apparently of great value to the students. 
It is an agreeable and profitable experience 
for us thus to feel the re-enforcement of such 
scholars in other denominations.” 


On Oct. 9 Dr. F. BE. Emrich, the beloved 
Home Missionary Secretary of Massachu- 
setts underwent a severe surgical operation 
at the hands of an eminent Boston surgeon. 
He is now lying in Corey Hill Hospital, 
Boston. The operation was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and it is believed that all-danger is 
now past. Dr. Emrich’s robust frame which 
has enabled him to endure often excessive 
labors among the churches proved equal to 
this ordeal, by the blessing of God. A num- 
ber of weeks will be necessary to restore him 
to health and strength. His co-workers in 
home missionary affairs, both in the office 
and the field, are redoubling their activities 
in behalf of the interests under his care, and 
a number of brethren are seeing to it that 
nothing is lacking to promote his restoration 
to the eminent service which he has been 
rendering. We are glad to assure his many 
friends that the outlook, to quote one of the 
attending physicians, is ‘‘all that could be 
desired.” 


Watchfulness 


Is your danger or your sin that of saying 
uncharitable things of other men or women? 
Is it that of envying or slandering them? 
Is it that of wasting time or money? Is it 
vanity? Is it that of deceiving anybody? Is 
it luxurious indulgence or wishing you could 
afford it? Is it blaming Providence for your 
hardships? Is it leading others into sin? 
These questions are personal. Make them 
personal to yourself. Watch. self-delusions. 
Let go the shallow notion that general in- 
tentions can be put in place of particular 
acts of your will, or that talk, however fine, 
about public evils, or wicked fashions, ‘or 
social degeneracy, or upperclass folly, or 
business dishonesty will in any possible way 
be reckoned on the credit side of your ac- 
count with Eternity, and. the commandments 
of the Searcher of your heart.—F. D. Hunt- 


ington. 
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ys-pep-lets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


DIET FOR 


eading grocers. 


Y.US.A 


ave vee FLORIDA? soo 


going to bine a sea- 
son of spiritual uplift with a visit to Florida’s 
most beautiful orange groves andlakes. Attend 
the free Southfield Bible Lectures at Crescent 
City. Profitable, entertaining and extended 
courses of teaching by the greatest Bible teacher, 
Dr. C. I. Scofield, and his associates. Secure 
prospectus and arrange local entertainment AT 
ONCE by addressing the Southfield Secretary, 
Crescent City, Fla. Kindly pass this notice on. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 


Custom Tailoring 


For Clergymen. Suits from $20.00 
Pulpit Hangings 


Cox Sons & Wining 


262 Fourth Avenue New York 


» The Best Wa 


The use of the nay 
Lee COMMUNION SERV- 

ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
a churches. It will do so for 

your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


Church0rgans 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


° . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works p. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


-—— 
— 


| INDIVIOUAL COMMUNION. CUPS 


SUN BREAKABLE 
‘POINTED: TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fipping back 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL ‘COMMUNION CUP Co. 
TORONTO - CANADA | 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


for 120 years has met with con- 


OR CROUP tinued and growing popularity 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 


f are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications, 


Proprietors, W. Kdwards & So : 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
K. Fougera & Co., 90 ‘Beekman 200: N.Y. 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They act quickly. 10¢c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets. 
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Roots 
Barks Herbs 


That have great medicinal power, are raised 
to their highest efficiency, for purifying and 
enriching the blood, as they are combined in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

40,3066 testimonials received by actual 
count in two years. Be sure to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or in 
chocolate coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


A course of study for Sunday sohools for 
twelve. The alin of the course is to set forth the boys 
and girls of the ible in their social relations. The mate- 
rial Is grouped in eight chapters: Boys and Girls with 
Brothers and Sisters; Boys and Girls with their Com- 
panions ; Boys and Girls with their Parents ; Boys and 
Girls with their Teachers; Boys and Girls with Good 
and Great Men; Boys and (rls and Institutions 5 Boys 
and Girls mm tre ing their eye! Father: Some 
Customs in Hebrew Homes. By a study of Biblical 
examples it seeks to create in the pupil 4 sense of social 
rege to devélop in him right social feelings, and to have 
his life express itself in right social activities. 


Teachers’ Manual, 170 pp. and introduction, $1.00 
Pupils’ Portfolio with Pictures, 40 cents. 


Returnable copies sent for examination 
upon request. 


The Graded Sunday Schoo! Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


YOR SALK ALBO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


68 nine to 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 
At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN EF. MERRILL, 


708 Condgredational House, Boston, Masa. 


Total hospital out-patient treatments for the year 
1910-11 have been 40,445, Treatments of old patients, 
12,976; new patients, 4,930; dressings, eye and ear 
applications, 6te,, 19,400; elty visits, 4,740, 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828, Incorporated April, 183%, 
National, Interdenominational, Wvangelical 

Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen, Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports, Senda Loan LAbraries to sea, 
Publishes Nailora’ Magazine and TAfeboat. Aide 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen, Supported 
by voluntary contributions, 

Joun B. Carvunr, DD. D., President, 

Kev. G. MCPuEnson Hunren, Secretary. 
, Send donations to Cranmnen C. PiINNwO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. ¥ 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824, 
National, Interdenominational, 


Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schoola in the outlying rural distrietu of the 


country. Publishes and eirculates moral and 
religious literature, Helps all churehes of 
Christ by ite pioneer and foundation work. 


Bupported by voluntary gifta. 
fontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any 


art of the country may be 
sent to the New 


Ungland Office, 
Warnon L. Canvun, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Maun. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHIUSHTTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AtD. 
Solicita gifts from churches and individuals, 


alan = =6bequests, C, L. Zlegler, ‘lreasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave, Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for ald to F, 1. Mmrich, Congregational Mouse, 
THe CoNGumaationa, Crunem UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Ita ob 
Jeet is the establishment and support of van 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Sehoola# in Howton and itt suburbs, Charles I, 
Rutan, Pres.; C, 1, Kelaey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, See., 452 Tremont Bullding, Boston, 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOAtD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Mine Io. Harriet Stanwood, Lome Secretary, 

WOMAN'S HIOMB® MIMSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Missa Lizzie D, White, 
‘Treas.; Mins Louise K. Noyes, Secretary, 

WOMAN'S SHAMAN’S Inienn Boctery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational Llouse, Misa M, lb, iim. 
erson, Trens., S05 Broadway, Cambridge, Meas, 


'The Record of the Week 


Ending Monday, October 16 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Progressives Sweep California 

Amendments to the constitution of Califor- 
nia are adopted by vote of the people for the 
initiative, referendum and recall, woman suf- 
frage and reform of criminal procedure. There 
measures were put forward by the Insurgent 
Republicans. 


The President's Trip 

President Taft continues his Western trip 
through Washington, Oregon and California. 
At San Francisco he assists at the ceremonies 
of breaking ground for the Panama Canal Ex- 
position in 1915. 


MeNamara Trial Begine 

Selection of jury begins at Los Angeles to 
try James B. McNamara for murder of Charles 
T, Haggerty, a victim of the Los Angeles Times 
explosion, Oct, 1, 1910. 


American Board Meeting 

The 1024 meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions is held at 
Milwaukee, Good progress in mission work 
is reported and special claims are presented for 
enlarged service in Turkey and China, 


Atlanta Peace Monument 

Military organizations of the North join in 
festivities attending the unveiling of a Peace 
Monument erected by the Gate City Guard at 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Columbus Day 

Columbus Day, Oct. 12, Is celebrated as a 
legal holiday in thirty-four states, in many of 
them for the first time. The celebration con- 
sists chiefly of big parades of Knights of Co- 
lumbus and other Catholic organizations, 


Cardinal Gibbons’s Jubilee 

A dual jubilee in honor of Cardinal Gibbons 
is celebrated at Baltimore by a large number 
of Roman Catholics, including distinguished 
ergy from throughout the United States and 
foreign jands. The occasion is the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Cardinal Gibbons’s ordination as 
a priest and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his being made a cardinal, 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Revolution in China 

The revolution in China seeking to over- 
throw the ruling Manchu dynasty and establish 
a republic spreads rapidly. The revolutionists 
capture Hankow, Wu Chang and other cities in 
lu eh province and threaten the capital of 
the emplre, Peking. 


The Turko-Italian War 

Italy continues Its oecupation of Tripoli, 
landing troops to push into the interior, Tur- 
key makes ineffective resistance and continues 
protesta to Wuropean nations, The German 
emperor is taking steps toward securing an 
armistice, 


New Governor General of Canada 

The Duke of Connaught is installed as Goy- 
ernor General of Canada at Ottawa, succeeding 
Karl Grey, 


Death Roll 


Cornelius N, Bliss, milllonatre merchant, phi- 
lanthrvopist and pollticlan ; treasurer of Repub- 
lican National Committee in 1892 and 1896; 
Secretary of the Interior In McKinley's first 
administration, Rev. John 8, Sewall, D. D., 
professor at Bowdoin College, 1867 to 1875, 
professor of homiletics since 1875 at Bangor 
Theological Seminary,———John M, Harlan, 
ansoclate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court over thirty-three years, 


For Al 


1 Follow his advice. 


The Congregationalist and Christian Wo rh 


Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. All vege- 
table, sugar-coated. A gentle laxative 
for all the family. Consult your doc- 
tor freely about these pills and about all medical S. 
He certainly knows best. 


— 


~ 


: “oe 
Our Benevolent Societies — 


National r< ¢F 
AMERICAN BoarpD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForeIGN MISSIONS. 


Congregational _ House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Wecasnter; John G. 


Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second £t., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herrin 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. W 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis EB. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all corr dence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. — 
THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place, Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociery. Aids in bale churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D 


Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer. 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rey. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So, La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San_ Francisco, Cal. Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Society (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Kdward §S. ‘ead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S$. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer ;, Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socirrry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick H. e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William wing. D. Bi, 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps,. 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and — 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools, and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is aoe separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. 8. S. & Pub. 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tin CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
niAL RpLine’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev, Henry A. Stimson, D, D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, i df 
B. WH. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FreeND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828, President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D,D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. .A — 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 

social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supporea mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society, Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited, il 


Massachusetts and Boston 


_ TH Massacnusprrs HOM MISSIONARY” 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National — 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 

by agreement. The Society ree in 
trust and pays annuities to the. 
Hmrich, D, D,, Secretary ; Rey. 
Treasurer, Room 609, Congrega 
Boston, . 
_ ‘Tro CONGREGATIONAL Boarp OF PasTORAL 
Supriy, established by the Mass. General z 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts ‘end other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. aot 


House, 


Rice, Seo’y. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
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The Campaign in South Bend, 
Ind. 


“The greatest religious movement the 
world has even seen,’ said an editorial in 
South Bend Tribune. This is the second city 
of the seventy-six where eight-day campaigns 
are to be held. Sunday was a great day for 
South Bend, A union prayer service was 
held at 8.80. Great addresses were made at 
the platform meetings later in the day by 
Charles Stelzle and I. E. Brown. 

Six hundred meetings are to be held dur- 
ing the eight days in South Bend and Misa- 
waka, four miles away. 

On the arrival of the thirty experts a 
large crowd greeted them and an out-door 
service was held at the depot. Four hun- 
dred men attended the banquet, where scores 
pledged themselves to foster Bible study, 
boys’ work, civil service and missions as 
never before. 

The parade was a great success, 5,000 
men and boys being in line, with bands play- 
ing Onward, Christian Soldiers and the men 
singing. The streets were lined with some 
20,000 people. Seventy-four autos carried 
the boys. It was a wonderful demonstration 
by the best citizens of South Bend, La Porte, 
Michigan City, New Carlisle, Elkhart and 
Goshen. Many mottoes and banners were 
carried. ‘The two days’ convention was 
blessed in its results in awakening the ob- 
scure and latent power of the churches here. 

Suppers were provided at various churches 
for the working men. The subjects dis- 


_ cussed at the institutes showed them to be 


“training schools,’ and the most important 
part of the eight days’ campaign. With the 
*ringing battle ery, “very man a possible 
disciple of Jesus Christ,” the churches, the 
citizens, the outsiders, have probably been 
stirred to permanent work for the Master as 
never before. Cc. 8s. M. 


A Michigan Diamond Jubilee 


The Grand River, a sluggish, muddy stream, 
ereeps sinuously across Michigan and .once 
drained the glacier front from Lake Huron to 
Lake Michigan. A hundred years ago, as it 
passed dense forests of pine, oak and maple, it 
met a rocky obstacle thirty miles before it 
reached the open sea, and went tumbling over 
the ridge in furious rapids. Here the sturgeon 
ascending to spawn found it necessary to leap 
from lower to higher level of the river, and 
where the sturgeon leaped there came the 
Ottawa and Pottawattomie Indians with spear 
and arrow to fish. 

Where the Indians naturally assembled, the 
government placed its agent, and the agent was 
followed by a Yankee miller who used the 
water-power to grind the wheat raised by the 
few settlers in the openings of the gloomy 
Then the railroad came to Kalamazoo, 


and the Agency with the mill at the Rapids 
became the village of Grand Rapids, now the 
foremost furniture manufacturing city of the 
world. The New Wnglander arrived early, to 
run a tavern, locate a bank and teach a private 
school, — 

Out of the private school came the First Con- 
gregational Church in 1836, and James Ballard 
was both teacher and pastor, and the Home 
Missionary Society was back of him. But the 
church soon outgrew any needed aid, became 
self-reliant and helped to organize a swarm of 
little churches about it, as the country became 
More than fifty churches have been 


Over in Holland there was a politico-theo- 
logieal turmoil, and in the 40’s a great group 
‘of Pilgrims for the sake of religious freedom 
moved into Western Michigan from the Nether- 
lands. They were Reformed and Christian Re- 
formed, hard working mechanics and farmers. 
Some Yankees had started to use the water 
power at ‘emis Rapids to saw the oak and 
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es AND ae of ae leet are not per- 
henge y relieved by external 
use an internal remedy—Hood’s 
Seal which qierents the acidity of the blood on 

which rheumatism depends and cures the disease? 


maple into shapes for the making-of furniture. | 
The Hollander was at hand to furnish the 
skilled cabinet-maker. Out of it has come the 
splendid series of huge factories which have 
supplied the bedrooms and dining-rooms of the 
world with the finest styles of beautiful furni- 
ture. 

As the business grew the church grew. There 
was a schism and thirty people went out and 
founded a Presbyterian church. Then came 
the gentle-spirited evangelist, EH. P. Hammond, 
and healed the sore. Just before the war 
S. S. N. Greeley became pastor. When Lincoln 
called for troops, Greeley preached a fiery ser- 
mon and eighty-four men enlisted. The pastor 
followed them as chaplain of the regiment. 
When the war was over, J. Morgan Smith 
came from Connecticut and the old church on 
Monroe Street gave place to a structure at 
that time much too large, placed on the east 
of Fulton Park. But Smith, eccentric, bril- 
liant, radical, friend of Beecher, and one of 
the first Darwinians in the pulpit, filled it, and 
though never installed but “hired’’ from year 
to year, remained for twenty years until he 
died. He blazed the way of pulpit freedom for 
all his successors and for all Michigan. 

Then followed in easier times Alexander 
Merriam, the gracious professor at Hartford, 
Dan F. Bradley of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, 
Robert W. McLaughlin, the brilliant Brooklyn 
pulpiteer, and now Edwin W. Bishop, under 
whose tactful leadership the old church cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary with a rare 
program, beginning Sept. 17 with a fine ser- 
mon by the pastor, followed by a stereopticon 
lecture illustrating the history of the church, 
by Hon. W. Willard Palmer, the anniversary 
banquet, when a sympathetic sketch of the 
pastors, all of whom she had known intimately, 
was read by Miss Pilla Morrison, and a re- 
ception for the living pastors, Merriam, Brad- 
ley and McLaughlin. On the closing day the 
Grand Rapids Association, which sixty years 
before had disfellowshiped the church, met to 
honor the occasion, and the three ex-pastors, 
with Mrs. Etta Mardin, the church’s mission- 
ary in Turkey, filled the afternoon with in- 
spiring addresses, the festival closing in the 
evening with a fine. rendition of Gaul’s Holy 
City, by the Park Chureh choir, which has 
been famous for half a century. 

One cannot go among these people gathering 
enthusiastically around their pastor and gen- 
erously greeting his predecessor for these days 
of memory without feeling the vitality of this 
great church, its splendid past matched up by 
a vigorous present life—and large future op- 
portunity. Here come to worship men who 
control the city’s life in bank, court house, 
factory, school, railway and store, and women 
who organize and run hospitals, clubs, chil- 
dren’s homes and the charity organization. 

On Sunday morning Dr. Bishop addresses a 
group of people without whose brains the city 
could not live and prosper, who honor him for 
his spiritual and intellectual leadership. What 
profession save that of the ministry can offer 
a young man such a chance of far-flung use- 
fulness? What institution is there which lays 
its hand so vitally i Wh the modern city? 

D. KF. B. 


My experience has convinced me that for 
many people, if not for all, the infernal pit 
is really the pit of the stomach; and when 
a man gets to thinking all is up, or down, 
with him, he had better look into the subject 
of digestion and assimilation and see if he 


isn’t overeating—C. M. Cady, in World’s 
Work. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of NewYork 


MAIN OFFICE : 


425 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator, and in all Fiduciary Capaci- 
ties on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


Uptown Office: 


Capital $1,000,000 


567 
MONEY IN KANSAS 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY guaranteed investors to- 
gether with SPLENDID RETURNS on capital. Our 
SELECTED EASTERN KANSAS FARM LOANS are 
secured by richest farms. We have been in business for 
forty years and no customer of ours has ever lost a penny. 
Plant your money in Kansas Farms if you want 

it to yield large crops of interest 


Write for particulars. 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


ENTIRE 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


For ‘‘ Franklin Mills”’ 


If he does not have it he will no doubt gladly 
order it for you. If you do not succeed in 
obtaining this flour write us, and’ we will 
supply you. 

Write us for Free Booklet of Tested Rectpes 
and the Prize Recipe for Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 
June, July. Best 


Orient: Europe 


(CRESS x Sore Sd 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Parties sail in 
March, April, May, 


* FREE EUROPEAN TOURS! Inreturn for 

enlisting stance for our poe aan a ae trips. 
Every oper tance given. REV. GEORGE F. NASON, 
Box G. » WILMINGTON, DEL. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 
Market Value. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s............- 
TPG AY AISCAUG sie sine toasts tanssasmeniocw ep aeanly 
United States Bonds....... 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds......... 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks...... 


»500. 
8,674,875.00 


Miscellaneous Stocks 1,745,200,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 2,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

ROB FUAtALOI cb sltin da suainepuincsetatepeaesa 48,300.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 

mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042,261.79 


$30,178,913.63 
..§ 8, 000,000.00+ 
1,645,873 .00 


LIRBILETIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund. 


Reserve for LOSSeS.......0see--seceesees 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

lA ees: tate aoekiae ath cicero nsssetals 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 

ANAPUNPSIG cw ccascceswuserteccccees 100,000.00 
Reserve fOr, TAxOs . 0... ccscoovicsisecsvcans 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,500.000,00+ 


sander over contingencies and all lia 
ilities including capital............. 12,329,613.18+ 


#30,178,913.638 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
#$16,829,613.18+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H, A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIO C, BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ae Secretary. 
CLARENCE A, LUD Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, vest Secretary. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


80 BROADWAY. 


DEPOSITS. 


Select Your Silver 
As You Would 
Choose a Friend 


No article of household. if 
use becomes so’ inti- ji 
mately a partofthe daily [i 

life as the family silver. 

There is a wealth o 
sentiment and romance jf 
attached to the name of iif 
the long-wearing silver plate i 
that since the year 1847 has [if 
been the standard of quality ji 
for silver-plated spoons, forks, etc. Hil 


heaviest grade of triple-plate—‘* Silver Plate Wit 

that Wears’’—guaranteed by the largest makers i 
in the world. Sold by all leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue ‘* 66." 


Communion Ware 


iI 
A complete line that includes the conven- }iii 
tional type as well as sets with individual ji} 

8 copy of our Special Communion [iil 
Catalogue that will prove of interest to [iii 


church authorities will be sent on [Hi 


request. es for ‘*‘Special Cata- | 
logue j 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


, Merwwen, Conn. 
» NEw YorK 


HAMILTON, 
CANADA 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 4 


Biblical Dramas ~ 


“A Novel, Successful Plan of Bible Readings” 
ARRANGED BY 


HARRIS G. HALE AND NEWTON 'M. HALL’ 


For Use Especially in Young People’s Meetings 
and the Evening Services of the Church ** 
. The Story of Joseph and His Brethren 

. The Story of Jacob 

. Moses the Liberator 

. Samuel and Saul 

. David. the King ; 

JI. The Story of David and Jonathan 

JII. The Story of Solomon 

. The Story of Job 

. The Story of Elijah 

. The Messages of the Prophets 

. Nehemiah the Builder 

. Paul, the Prisoner of the Lord 


They will arouse deep enthusiasm and add shasta 
to the interest in Bible study in the church and. ‘Young — 
People’s Societies. 

They are devotional, educational, and bring home 
the Bible truths in an entirely new way. 

A large part of the stories of the Old ‘Testament _ 
are in vivid dialogue form, but we do not realize it | 
because of the way they are printed. These “ Biblical 
Dramas” print the stories selected in regular dialogue *’ 
form. The page looks like a page of’ Shakespeare. © 
They are planned, not for acting upon a stage, but | 
for reading upon a platform. q 


in Separate Booklets of 20 to 52 pages 
Price 15 cents each 


Note.— Each story is arranged for ro to 47 readers. No 
Costumes, or Sé cenery required. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ~ 


14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Dean Hodges’ new book 


Everyman’s Religion 
A clear, unconventional, winning 
statement of the universal, essen- 
tial elements of the Christian life 
by Greorce Honces, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. 


President Hyde’s xew d00k 


Five Great Philosophies of Life 
President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege traces effectively the five 
main clues by which wise men 
have sought for the meaning of 
life. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Alfred W. Martin’s Zeipful book 


Great Religious Teachers 
of the East 


Biographical, interpretative, illu- 
minating sketches of the world’s 
greatest teachers of religion. 

Cloth, $1.25 net 


Cloth, $1.50 net | 


'Making Both Ends Meet 


By Sue Ainslie Clark 


|and Edith Wyatt 


On the income and outlay of New ; 
York working girls. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Believing Years 

By Edmund Lester Pearson 
A new note in the literature of 
boyhood, delightfully suggesting 
some of the stories of Mark 
Twain. . 


Cloth, $1.25 net | 


Mothers to Men 
By Zona Gale 


Another chronicle of Friendship 
Village—decidedly the best. 


Cloth, $1.50 net * | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
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LATEST -ISSUES “OF 


HODDER & STOUGHTON cz) 


THEOLOGICAL » RELIGIOUS BOOKS ¢ 


The Psychology of the Christian/The Commonwealth of the Re-|Religious Thought in Holland 


Soul (The Cunningham Lectures ) deemed. During the Nineteenth Century 
an George aera Octavo. hte oy at pig gees - dma fe Og et hes (Hastie Lectures) 
ectures which belong in a class with James’ rolume of se > shers 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” To-day Series.’ Rev. J. H. Mackay, M.A. 12mo. Net $1.50 
ea TLation sobthe Gospel... 0 A very careful resume of bo pe. of 
W 7 t ospel. thinking in the most acutely aetive centres 
The ay Everlasting. e se steel S P ; let ¢ of European thought. 
Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D. Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth 12mo. Ne t $1.50 
12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50 A new volume by the leading congregation- = P 
This is the first volume of sermons Professor alist of Englund. Pulpit Prayers. Second Series 
Denney has issued. . Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
The Road to Unity. Octave. Net San6 
The Sacramental Covenant. Rev. Canon Hensley Henson 12mo. Net$ .75 Pulpit prayers which quite explain the mar- 
Rev. Prof. David Smith, D.D. 12mo. Net $1.50 Canon Henson is the stanchest advocate for velous power of Dr. Maclaren over his audi- 
An enlarged revision of his popular book unity in the established church and by ences, showing as they do how he prepared 
“The Pilgrim’s Hospice.” sermons,and spirit has done most to foster it. them for his sermon. 


Th E e >. Bibl Edited by Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
e xpositor s 1 e€ Issued at 50c. a volume, sold either by the set or separately as desired 


This greatest of Scriptural Expositions formerly procurable only at $1.50 a volume is now offered 
at a figure which puts it within the reach of all. Printed from the original plates and in every way 
the equal of the former high priced edition. Send for free prospectus. 


The Book of Jeremiah. In Silver Chains. Christian Counsel. 

Rey. Canon S. R. Driver Net $1.50]Rev. Dinsdale T. Young 1’mo. Net $1.25]Rev. Prof. David Smith,D.D. 12mo. Net $1.50 
A book both valuable and authoritative. Dr. Young is one of the leading preachers of A collection of this author’s answers to cor- 
Canon Driver holds a unique place as an the Methodist Church. His sermons are noted respondents which have appeared in the 
authority on the Old Testament. for deli‘acy of insight, poetic beauty and British Weekly for the past few years. 

se evangelical fervor. 

i ° ° ? 

Social Advance. The Creed in the Pulpit. God’s Oath. 

Rev. David Watson, M.A. Bs duo Net $1.50 Rev. Canon Hensley Henson 12mo. Net $1.50)Rev- Ford C. Ottman, D.D. 1gmo, Net $1.50 
A careful study of the social amelioration of a ; a op A study of the promises made to David 
the present day. A unusnally»dmirable volume showing that 


dogma still has a place in the pulpit. through Nathan and a consideration of the 
The Chorch anathe Ch h d th D a Te Ord : Pa haar ae ae eI, eptisiare eae Se shee ee SE meaning of their present non-fulfillment. 
std nebo ios, Seek vat haes Spiritual Interpretation of Nature 


Rev. Prof. John Oman,D.D. _12mo. Net $1.501p.o¢ J. Y. Simpson lomo. Net $1.50) ublic Worship for Non-Liturgi- 


A scholarly. discussion of the validity of Av very illuminating book -by a student anc cal Churches 
disciple of Henry Drummond. ¢ 


ecclesiastical orders and claims. 


Seyi epee wise nct an vegans arene Nc eee ences mmesasacensoemcmene | EIDE a FALE PERRI Sha co 
The Problem of the Work. The Testimony of St. Paul to|Se™imary Net $ .75 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 12mo. Net $ .50 reg zs A book which for its counsel and advice on 

Asummary of conclusions reached through rist. the conduct of a dignified service should be 


wide experience. Rev. Prof. J. Knowling Octavo Net $2.50 in every minister’s hands, 
An ecxamination of the Pauline Christology 


Studies in the Highest Thought of unusual value for its freshnessand origi-| T he Teaching of the Lesson 


nality. 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. 12mo. Net $1.50 - For 1912. 
sp ee alike eminent in medicine Preparing to Preach. G.‘Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
" : Prof. David R. Breed Octavo. Net $2.00 16mo. Leatherette. Net $ .25 
e om ° A book for ministers old in the work as well Interleaved Leather. Net $ .50 
Miracles and Christianity. as students about to commence. Campbell Morgan's great strength is his 
Prof. J. Wendland. Edited by Prof. H. R. Mack- Ee AP es ability to come to the heart of the message 
intosh, D.D. 12mo. Net $150| The Problem of Human Suffering and show its spiritual significance. Hence 
A conservative discussion and a defense of]/Rev. Buchanan Blake, D.D. 12mo. Net $1.50 his value to the Sunday School teacher. 
the whole question of miracles. In reality an exceptionally thoughtful ex- = 
position of the book of Job. Social Aspects of the Cross. 


Studies in Pauline Theology. ai ick Gn Pana Rov. Here Sisanetene 
Rev. Principal Garvie,D.D. Octavo. Net $2.00 n us. Boards. 12mo, Net$ .60 
Principal Garvie is well known as one of the}|Rev. Prin. P. T. Forsyth, D.D. Octavo. Net$3.00 A forceful presentation of the obligation the 


keenest and clearest thinkers of his day. A liberal minded and cultured study of the cross places upon the believer. In the truest 
Wuiatever subject he touches he illuminates. effect of Christianity on art, past and present. sense this is a missionary book. 


. 


The 66 H. & S.” Library Consisting of sixty standard books formerly issued at $1.50° 


or $1.75, now issued at 50c. a volume (postage 10 cents). 
These are printed from the original plates and are in every way the equal of the former editions. 
Send for complete list free upon request. 


The Death of Christ. The History and Witness of|Devotional Hours With the 


Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D. Net $1.50 ° reas . 5 

Anew enlarged edition of the most important Evangelical Christianity. Bible, Vol. V; 

book of its decade. Edited by the Rev. Principal Selbie, D.D. J. R. Miller, D.D. Cloth. 12mo, Net $1.25 
rr ; 12mo. Net $1.50 This volume touches on that portion of the 
The Indwelling Spirit. A series on essays on the leading churches of New Testament which is the basis for the 
W. T. Davidson, M.A., D.D. Net $1.50 the evangelical persuasion by some of their International Sunday School lessons for the 


ablest exponents. coming year. 


|The Later Letters of Principal |The Moral Condition and Devel- 
The Cardinal Elements of the} Marcus Dods. lomo. Net $1.75} Opment of the Child. 


A book on the Holy Spirit free from fanciful 
ness.,and both sane and spiritual. 


Christian Faith. P A series as full of ripened experience and|Rev. W. A. Wright 12mo, Net $ .75 
Rev. Prof. D.S.Adams,B.D. 12mo. Net $1.50 religious feeling as the earlier series was of A careful and scientific examination of the 
An examination of the essentials of belief. hope and optimism. whole question of religious pedagogy. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Dr. Dunning’s First Letter from Abroad 


It will please his many friends to know that we shall publish 
next week a delightful letter from Dr. Dunning, the former editor 
of this paper, recounting his experiences in Hawaii and recording 
his impressions of the island, where he spent a delightful week, 
being the recipient of many social attentions and enjoying to the 
full his exceptional opportunities for sight-seeing. Dr. Dunning 
went from Honolulu to Japan, where he will remain until about 
the end of October. 


Write to Dr. Jefferson 


“Beautiful” is the only proper adjective to apply to the spirit 
which pervades Dr. Jefferson’s article this week. It has a more 
intimate personal note than is customary, owing to the fact that 
he is completing a particular series of articles for the paper, 


though he is to go on in another way, as our announcement else- 
where shows. Is not this the fitting time, in view of the fact 
that Dr. Jefferson is just “between series,” so to speak, for others 
among his many “friends in the dark” to signify their apprecia- 
tion of what his articles have meant to them this past year? 
It will encourage him as he shall again dip his pen in ink in 
behalf of our wide constituency. 


The Next Contest 

“For What Should My Neighbor Be Thankful?” ‘Tell our 
readers, and stretch the term ‘neighbor,’ if you want, to include 
any one in public or private life whom you think has exceptional 
reasons for being thankful. For the best reply we will give $5, 
for the next best $3. Answers must not exceed 300 words, and 
should reach this office not later than Noy. 6. Address THANKS- 
GIVING ComMpnrtition, The Congregationalist. 


Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Hugh Black, D.D. Norman Duncan 


The Measure of a Man 


Herbert G. Stockwell 


Happiness 

This is the fourth in a quartette 
ef beautiful gift books which be- 
gan with FRIENDSHIP and ver 
naturally ends with HAPPINESS. 
Thousands who have been led into 
adeeper understanding of friend- 
ship will welcome this new volume 
‘on ‘t what all the world’s a-seek- 
ing” —happiness, 

Gilt top, net $1.50 


Harold Begbie 
Author of ‘‘ Twice-Born Men” 


The Shadow 


*The best results of this book 
will be a Jarger sympathy for the 
defeated andfallen, No novel has 
appeared in years so filled with the 
spirit of devotion and self-sacvi- 
fice.” — The Independent. 

Cloth, net $1.25 


Rupert Hughes 


Author of “‘ Excuse Me” 


Miss [318] 


**A short story, but has more 
genuine human nature in it than 
most novels of twice the price.” 

i — The Independent. 

‘A novelette which all Christ- 
mas shoppers ought to be com- 

elled by law to read. Miss ‘318’ 
4 acharacter not to be forgotten.” 

— Chicago Tribune. 
Dilustrated, net 7c. 


J. J. Bell 
Author of ‘Wee MacGreegor”” 


The Indiscretions of 
Maister Redhorn 


“Here’s a delightful Scot! A 
rare old bachelor he is, with his 
stiff ways, his tender heart, his 
loquacity, and his pearls of wis- 
dom that so frequently drop from 
his lips as he discourses to Wullie, 
his apprentice.” —New York Times. 

Ilustrated, net 6@c. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue. 


Robert E. Knowles 


Charles Lee Bryson 


_ Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


“The Measure of a Man” is Mr. Duncan’s first full-sized novel, having a 
distinct motif and purpose since ‘‘ Dr. Luke of the Labrador.’ ‘A clear 
picture of the rough life of the logging camp. Altogether it gives one 
@ measure of manhood such as is not often found in books of fiction.” — 
Minneapolis Journal. IMustrated, net $1.25. 


The Singer & Kootenay 


“Mr. Knowles has written his best book. He strikes the ‘human interest’ 
note ina most effective way. You may shed tears now and again ; but it 
will pay to shed them ; for in ‘ The Singer of the Kootenay’ you have a 
glimpse of what manhood may be.” — Book News Monthly. 

Cloth, net $1.20. 


Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. Down North #- Labrador 


A new collection of Labrador yarns 
N.Y. Sun recently said: ‘‘ Admirable as is the work that Dr. Grenfell is 
doing on the Labrador coast, the books he has written make his readers 
wish he would give up some of it to write more.” 
Illustrated, net $1.00, 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner The Broken Wall 


Stories of the Mingling Folk 
Professor Steiner, author of ‘‘On the Trail of the Immigrant,” has the 
story-teller’s knack. In this collection will be found tragedy and pathos 

in strong contrast with keen humor and brilliant wit, all permeated by an 
uncompromising optimism. Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Clara E. Laughlin ‘01\’s toscsome” The Gleaners 


’ A Novelette 
Again Miss Laughlin has given us a masterpiece in this story of present 
day life. Millet’s picture, ‘The Gleaners,” is the moving spirit in this 
little romance, and incidentally one catches the inspiration the artist 
portraysin hisémmortal canvas. Lllustrated, net 5c. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Woodsy Neighbors of 
Tan and Teckle 


Further adventures of “‘ Tan and Teckle” and their tiny neighbors in field 
and forest, with whom the ‘little citizens’? come in daily contact. The 
author fascinates children with his tales of minute creatures as has 
“Uncle Remus” with his Bre’r Rabbit, Bre’r Fox and other forest 
dwellers. Net $1.25. “ 


Essential Elements of 
Business Character 


The author has won an enviable 
reputation through his articles on 
Business in recent issues of The 
Outlook. 

“The book is not technical; it 
is simple, and it deals with funda- 
mental ideas which have weight 
in actual business experience.” 

— The Outlook. 
Net 60 cents 


W. J. Dawson 


The Book of Courage 


“Dr, Dawson’s essays upon 
human conduct are all helpful, 
because they are filled with ‘ sanc- 
tified’ common sense. The reali- 
ties of life are faced. Forany one 
discouraged the book will prove 
a tonic.” — The Outlook. 

Net $2.25 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


The Contagion of 
Character 


Studies in Culture and Success 
‘“Aptly described as ‘sparks 
struck out on the anvil of events.’ 
Sparkling. indeed, they are, and 


| likewise full of ethical wisdom 


and vigor.” — The Outlook. 
Gilt top, net $1.20 


John T. Faris 
Author of ‘Winning Their Way”? 


“‘Making Good ” 


Pointers for the Man of To-morrow 
Dr. J. R. Miller says: “ Sixty in- 
timate messages to young men 
and boys on the things that make 
for successor failure. Brightand 
short and full of illustrations from 
actual life.” 
Net $1.25 @ 
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Lieut.-General Baden-Powell 
Founder of the Boy Scouts 


is one of a number of distinguished contributors, others 
being Walter Camp, Governor Harmon of Ohio, Jacob Riis, 
General Charles King, Jerome K. Jerome, Frank T. Bullen, 
and Rev. Francis E. Clark, who will entertain 1912 
readers of 


The Youths Companion 


Articles by famous writers, nearly 300 splendid stories, 
the Boys’ Page of Athletic Sports, the Girls’ Page, the 
Doctor’s Corner, etc., etc.—all for $1.75, if you subscribe 
now for 1912, and the remaining 1911 issues free. Your 
last chance to get the paper for $1.75. See Offer _~ 


OUR SERIAL STORIES 


The Serials in The Companion will follow one another the 
year through. Among those now in hand for 1912 are 


* JULIA SYLVESTER” by C. A. Stephens 


The story of a ‘“*Mercer’’ girl in the pioneer days of the 
great Northwest. 


LIEUT.-GENERAI, BADEN - POWELL 


Fhe Free Issues 


How To Get Them 


Cut out and send this slip (or men- 
tion this publication) with $1.75 for 
the 52 issues of The Companion for 
1912 and receive 


CH 104 

FREE, all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1911, including the beautiful 
Holiday Numbers; also 


FREE, The Companion’s Picture Calendar 
for 1912, lithographed in twelve colors 
and gold; 


“THE CHAMPION TEN EARS” by Clifford V. Gregory 


The contest for the prize ears of corn will entertain every 
one interested in moderm farm methods. 


“DAVID MORRELL’S BATTERY” by Hollis Godfrey 
A story of the luck and pluck of a young inventor. 


“QUEST FOR THE FISH-DOG SKIN” by J. W. Schultz 


An absorbing story of Indian life among the Blackfeet 
forty years or more ago. 


“THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON” by Ralph D. Paine 


A tale of the Boxer Rebellion in China and of missionary 
devotion and heroism, 


Full Illustrated Announcement for 1912 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1912—from now until January, 
1913, for $1.75. Your last chance to get 
the paper at this price. On January 1, 
1912, it will be advanced to $2.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
ES STE 
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Presbyterian Baird of Pubneinoe and Sabbath-School Work 
PRISCA OF PATMOS By Henry C. McCook, D Da ELD: 


A vivid picture of pagan and Christian life in Patmos, Ephesus and Rome in the days of St. John 
$1.25 net; $1.36 postpaid. f 


Colored Frontispiece and 8 Full Page Illustrations. 


A Christian’s Habits 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


“These are practical directions for every gen- 
eration of travelers by the way. They deal 
with the everyday facts and needs of men, and 
touch, at many points. the commonplace life 
of the average Christian. But they are dealt 
with in a fresh and arrestive style that gives 
them a new andattractive interest. This book 
shows the common characteristics of all Mr. 
Speer’s writings namely, an intellectual grip 
made stronger by a practical moral and spirit- 
ual force permeating it. Especially suited to 
young people and particularly to young men.” 

—Record of Christian Work. 
Bound in Decorated Boards, 50c net ; 55¢ postpaid 


LEME 


The Youngest King Calvin Wilson Mateer 


By R. H. NASSAU, D. D. 


Of the wise men who were led by the star to 45 Years a Missionary in 
the Babe of Bethlehem, one—so the author Shantung, China 

imagines—was a young king in the region of A BIOGRAPHY 

Africa today known as Uganda. The events 
that led to the king’s long journey to the 
North, his visit to Bethlehem, and his return 
home to find himself an outcast, are fully told. 
Knowledge of native habits of thought and of 
African scenery gained during a lifetime of 
missionary service has enabled Dr. Nassau 
to make his story convincing and attractive. 


By DANIEL W. FISHER, D.D., LL. D. 


A scholarly account of the labors of one of 
the makers of the new China, whose life 
forms a part of the history of Christian 
missions which no student of that subject 
can afford to overlook. 


$1.50 net; $1.62 Postpaid 


Bound in Decorated Boards, 50c net ; 55c postpaid 
SAVED BY HOPE _ 81. 
An Appreciation from Abroad 


“ Dr, Sparhawk Jones is an original preacher. You will find his style occasionally in England, but this steady, quiet, 
argumentative discourse is most unusual in America. A sentence may fill from twelve to twenty lines, a paragraph 
may cover three pages. And the expression is so appropriate and the thought so rich that the reader passes from one 
sermon into another as if unable to find enough of it. There is a certain orthodoxy in the volume — not orthodoxy 
that is cramping, but that is steadying—which gives the reader a sense of permanent worth.”— Zhe Lixpository Times. 


$1.00 net; $1.08 postpaid. 


SPARHAWK JONES, 


| aurtplalatanreat HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA, WITHERSPOON BUILDING 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave, “hic 509 S. ’ 
BOARD OF UBLICATION 5. Louis, 600 Noth St San Fencisco, 400 State 5 ate ee 
t 


Ciucinnati, 420 Elm St. Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. 
REMEMBER-~*s of net profits of Business Department are applied to the Sunday-School and Missionary Work of the Board 
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The Judgment Seat of Autumn 


(es) UTUMN’S appeal is directed to the springs of honest feeling; the mere 
sentimentalist must always miss it. It is indeed essentially a religious appeal 
since it sets forth so forcibly time’s passing and the certainty of judgment; 
it incites us so naturally to the numbering of our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom; its declining sun and early evening remind us so 
poignantly that the night cometh when no man can work; its warning of the 
old year’s age suggests to us that we are pilgrims with no continuing city 


’ or abiding place here on the earth. 


But—and it is this which lifts our thought of autumn out of the realm of sadness into 
that of peace—the solemn truths are conveyed in the most gracious language of the year. 
The air is crisp and free from the lassitude of spring. The forest is resplendent in its coat 
of many colors. ‘The sun has lost his fierceness and invites us into his unshadowed presence, 
like a royal friend, while peace which often passes our understanding, broods over all. Thus 
Nature arrays her courtroom in robes of beauty suggesting to the reverent student that in her 
realm judgment is a vital process and declares itself to be a matter of ripeness rather than of 
autocratic will. Wherever possible her verdict upon diverse lines of human conduct is, “Let 
both grow together until the harvest.” 

‘These words of Christ, echoed as they are by each revolving year, possess a characteris- 
tic air of spaciousness and calm patience; yet they emphasize, far better than any petulant out- 
cry could, the solemn and inevitable fact of judgment. Cause and effect are terms whose deeper 
meaning too often escapes our partial faith. We assent to them and their relation in the 
abstract; but we fail to accept and apply them with genuine consistency in concrete affairs. 
We are tempted rather to meddlesomeness and hurry, inviting the rebuke of Emerson, ‘““Why 
so hot, little man?” ‘The discipline of our homes and schools would profit wonderfully if we 
could once for all eradicate grimness and petulance in form while maintaining a serene and 
gracious acceptance of inevitable consequence in fact. 

Autumn is always illustrating this lesson. ‘The weed that should have been pulled up in 
July and thus eradicated, but which was merely clipped off, has improved its chance, made its 
second growth and developed its seed to be the bane of next year’s garden and to plague its 
gardener. ‘The thing is simply inevitable. We are treated fairly when it happens. If crops 
are to satisfy us, they must have a clean subsoil as well as a clean surface for their growth. 

Christ’s call to be born again into the life of communion with God and service of men 
becomes wonderfully natural and simple in the light of this experience. It is a reminder of the 
fact that the real issues of life depend upon the heart. It is possible to adorn the surface of a 
thin and shallow nature with manners that shall have a semblance of grace and beauty. It is 
equally possible to keep a life which hides the seeds and roots of sin free for a time from sin’s 
dominance by diligent cultivation. Desire to win the approval of others, respect for public opin- 
ion, memories of early training, sometimes keep an evil life from the appearance of corruption 
very much as the springtime zeal of a careless gardener will for a few weeks serve to cleanse 


‘the surface of a weed-infested soil. But the season advances; outer restraints lose their force; 


the heart asserts its power, produces its fruits, and so declares its real quality. 
Thus naturally does life’s maturity always deliver its judgment. The decades that im- 
mediately follow middle life ought to be among the best— 


“The last of life for which the first was made.” 


If the earlier years have caught Christ’s spirit of service and joy in God’s will, a peace 
that is among the most gracious things in life broods upon the soul. ‘This mellowness or ripe- 
ness of experience has been a chief source of many a good man’s influence after the years of 
activity were ‘passed. 

To think of such an experience as ended by death, or of such a soul as cast out upon the 
rubbish-heap of the universe when the body has reached its mortal term seems like impugning 
the continuity of Nature. This man of “cheerful yesterdays” breeds ‘“‘confident tomorrows” 
in us all. Inevitable as judgment is, his approach robs it of terror and translates it into terms 
welcome and wholesome as the yellow maize. ' He has learned the secret of religion; an open 
secret to every one who will consent to “live the eternal life in the midst of time by the power 
and under the eye of God.” 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


China on the Eve of a New Era 
Side Lights on the Situation 


Wars and uprisings in distant lands make the average 
American realize that his geographical and historical knowl- 
edge is deplorably vague if not conspicuous by its entire ab- 
sence. But if one hasn’t a piece of knowledge the next best 
thing is to know where it may be secured. Acting upon this 
principle we turned to Dr. James L. Barton of the American 
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THE REGION AFFECTED BY THE CHINESE REBELLION 


Board for some general information as to the present situa- 
tion in China. He has had much experience in China, his last 
visit there having been made only about four years ago. Even 
then there were signs of unrest and Dr. Barton’s knowledge 
of the country, the leaders and the cities there has made it 
possible for him to understand present conditions and prob- 
able developments far better than most editors and many 
statesmen. § 

The disturbance thus far is most general in Central China 
with threatening conditions in South China. Hankow, the 
center of the revolution has been called the Chicago of China. 
It is situated on the Yangtze River, about a thousand miles 
from its mouth. Directly across the Yangtze lies Wuchang, 
where are immense iron works and an arsenal which the 
rebels promptly seized and from which they armed themselves. 
On one side of Hankow the river Han flows into the Yantze. 
Across the Han, directly opposite Hankow is the city of 
Hanyan. These three cities are practically one in population 
and constitute a distributing point not only of the import and 
export trade, but of knowledge, of news and of political 
unrest. 

All sorts of people go up and down the river valley. Rail- 
roads run from Hankow north to Peking and have been pro- 
jected south to Canton which has never been loyal. Various 
missionary boards have recognized the three cities as strate- 
gic centers and many stations further inland get their touch 
with the coasts and with home through the port of Hankow. 

The American Board has no station in or near Hankow, 
but it is quite probable that the members of the Yale Mis- 
sion, located at Chung Sha, further south, have removed to 
Hankow for greater security. The London Missionary Society, 
thé China Inland Mission, the Y. M. C. A., the Protestant Epis- 
copalians (American), and the Wesleyan Methodists are the 
societies having most representatives in the region affected by 
the disturbances thus far. 

Asked about the Chinese Parliament, to which references 
were made in some dispatches, Dr. Barton explained that the 
body represents a plan of the Empress Dowager. Its first 
meeting was set for 1917. The years before that time were 
to see provincial assemblies which were intended to educate 
people and leaders and train delegates for it. When the Par- 


liament should assemble it was intended to make provincial 
governors and heads of departments responsible to it instead 
of to the throne. The assembling of this parliament has been 
set forward by the demands of the people. 

The people, however, moved faster than expected, and 
already a number of provinces have held their assemblies, 
chosen their delegates and sent them to Peking where they 
are demanding to be recognized in the present crisis. 

“But if the present rulers, Manchus as they are, have 
planned for such a measure of self-government, why are they 
so hated?’ was the next question. 

“Because,” replied Dr. Barton, “they have not been gen- 
erally progressive.” The story goes that when the Manchus 
seized the government in 1664, a wise old Chinaman was 
asked what could be done tod show the Manchus special 
honor. With Machiavellian cunning he said, “Give every 
Manchu a pension.” His advice was not analyzed, but. 
it was adopted. Until a year or so ago every Manchu received 
a regular stipend. The result foreseen by the old sage has 
come to pass, even if it came slowly. The Manchu population, 
about one in twenty of the whole nation, are most of them un- 
enterprising and unprogressive and the real Chinese feel that 
they are parasites who have been supported long enough. So 
“China for the Chinese’ is the cry and represents as much 
a protest against a non-productive aristocracy as did the re 
cent action in England against the House of Lords. 

With reference to leaders Dr. Barton said that of the 
insurgents he recognized hardly any names. Yuan Shi Kai 
who has been placed in charge of the imperial troops, how- 
eyer, is well known, and the Doctor feels that the appoint- 
ment of this general to supreme command is a confession 
of desperation on the part of the government. For it was Yuan 
Shi Kai who was instrumental in confirming the Empress 
Dowager’s authority after her return from the exile which 
followed the occupation of Peking by the relieving forces 
after the Boxer troubles. Upon the death of the last em- 
peror and the Empress Dowager, and following the seating 
of the present emperor, Yuan was deposed and banished. He 
would have been executed but for the emphatic protests of the 
foreign legations. He is also a Chinese, not a Manchu. To 
recall this man and 
put him in command 
of the whole imperial 
army looks like a haz- 
ardous proceeding. 

The average China- 
man is to a certain 
extent familiar with 
republican ideals. The 
Chinese are naturally 
democratic. In spite 
of the fact that they 
have an emperor they 
have been accustomed 
to a considerable 
amount of influence 
in the appointment of 
their other rulers. If 
a governor, or even 
the head man of a yvil- 
lage, is untrustworthy 
or obnoxious, the peo- 
ple rise against him. 
They do not usually 
find it necessary to kill 
him, or any one, but 
they tear down his 
yamen, destroy his 
official umbrella and 
roll his followers in 
the mud. And the gov- 
ernment always recog- 
nizes these demonstra- 
tions. Sometimes the 
official himself sends 
to the rioters and in- 
quires where he has 
fallen short and re 
quests their advice as 
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to his future course. In that case he may hold his position. 
But if he doesn’t succeed in smoothing matters over he is likely 
to be retired to private life. 

Numbers of young Chinamen, too, are familiar with the 
government usages of the United States and they make good 
teachers. Dr. Barton when last in China was often asked to 
speak on constitutional government, and when he consented, 
his audience was always far more than could be accommo- 
dated. So really China is far from incapable of and not en- 
tirely inexperienced in self-government. 
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To a comment that it was interesting to see how discontent 
with bad government and a desire for better things followed 
the routes of travelers and missionaries, Dr. Barton rejoined 
that it was an illustration of the truth of Christ’s saying that 
he came not to send peace but a sword. The knowledge of 
righteousness does cause a divine unrest which works out 
in a determined effort to overthrow tyranny and agelong 
abuse. “You can count on the reaction as certainly as you 
could in a laboratory. We saw it in Japan. We've seen it in 
Turkey. We are seeing it in China.” 


A Great Conciliator 
Mr. G. R. Askwith, K. C., Britain’s Man of the Hour 


By Rev. James Johnston 
Bolton, Eng. 


Easily the most distinguished figure in British labor dis- 
putes of the hour, Mr. Askwith’s record makes a notable page 
in the annals of Britain’s industrial world. His strike-settling 
achievements in the month of August alone, in such centers as 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, are said to have no paral- 
lel in the conflicts of industry, his laurels being largely due, 
among other gifts, to the application of sanity of judgment and 
painstaking genius in the field of industrial arbitration. 

The son of an army officer, an Oxford graduate of dis- 
tinction, and a barrister of the Inner and Middle Temple, Mr. 
Askwith is now in his fifty-first year. He was British counsel 
in the Venezuelan arbitration. and to His Majesty’s commis- 
Sioner of works; and acts in a similar capacity for the crown 
in peerage claims. Besides holding a succession of Board of 


Trade appointments, he was the British plenipotentiary to 


bar, and was one of the counsel for the London Times 


the International Congress on Copyright at Berlin 1908, and 


to the 
at the 
in the 
Parnell Commission. This year, however, has probably been 
the most strenuous he has ever had; inasmuch as trade dis- 
locations have constantly arisen requiring his intervention. 
\Mr. Askwith’s. previous varied conciliation triumphs in- 


the following year was made a K. C. Prior to going 
Board of Trade Mr. Askwith had a successful career 


clude a famous dispute between music hall artists and man- 


agers, beotmakers’ strike, railway, cotton, coal and dockers’ 
strikes, in the settlement of which his warm sympathies and 


* 


breadth of vision have been conspicuously displayed and ob- 
tained for him both the gratitude of employers and workers 
as an able and impartial mediator. 

In style and temper Mr. Askwith is wholly suave, cour- 
teous and genial; “his plumage seems never to be ruffled.” 
He does not impress one as being reserved, though knowing 
how to keep his own counsel, awaiting the precise moment for 
clinching the final argument in favor of peace. Commanding 
the best ideas of the day and adopting rational measures of 
conciliation and moving amidst the representatives of capital 
and the leaders of organized labor, this expert official is the 
embodiment of justice to all and thus helps, not ineffectually, 
to bring in the golden age. In particular, Mr. Askwith urges 
both parties, to quote a celebrated diplomatist, “to recognize 
past errors, and come to an understanding,” seeing that the 
two wings of capital and labor are connected by a mass of 
common interests. 

As to the physique and personnel of this present day in- 
dustrial peacemaker, he may be described as slender in build, 
above the medium height, wears pince-nez, has a bland look 
and readily gives the impression of large resources in regard 
to strength of character, immense capacity and knowledge. 
Above everything else, Mr. Askwith is dominated by a laud- 
able desire to maintain his country’s commercial prestige, and 
meanwhile the preservation of amicable relations between the 
respective forces of capitalism and labor. 
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The Heir of Slaves 


Continuing an Autobiography 


By William Pickens 


CHAPTER II. 
TO ARKANSAS 


At last an agent representing a planter in the Mississippi 
River Valley of Arkansas induced my father to sign a contract 
to move his entire family to that state. In order to appre- 
ciate the persuasions which the agent used, the ignorance and 
superstition of such families would have to be understood. 
Ignorant people are too quick to believe tales of other places 
and other times. Our family had a hundred “signs,” mostly 
signs of evil. By the ruddy glow of the fire at nights the 
children were told of ghosts, of strange cats, dogs, voices and 
sounds, of the “no-headed man,” of graveyards, and the weird 
history of the ill-famed ‘“three-mile bottom” near the village. 
The Federal soldiers were described not as common men, but 
as beings from a super-world; and with the irony of truth 
Lincoln was pictured as more than mortal. 

To such a group reports from the outside world come with 
a feeling of otherworldliness. The agent said that Arkansas 
was a tropical country of soft and balmy air, where coconuts, 
oranges, lemons and bananas grew. Ordinary things like corn 
and cotton, with little cultivation, grew an enormous yield. 

On the 15th of January, 1888, the agent made all the ar- 
rangements, purchased tickets, and we boarded the train in 
Seneca, 8. C., bound toward Atlanta, Ga. Our route lay 
through Birmingham and Memphis, and at each change of 
trains there seemed to be some representative of the scheme 
to see us properly forwarded, like so much freight billed for 
we knew not where. It was midwinter, but with all the 
unquestioning faith and good cheer of our race we expected 
to land at the other end of our journey in bright sunshine and 
spring weather. 

And a comical-looking lot we must have been. We had no 
traveling cases, but each one bore some curious burden—sacks 
of clothes, quilts, bags, bundles and baskets. When we left 
our home the weather was comparatively mild, but as fate 
would have it, the nearer we got to Arkansas, the colder 
it became. In Memphis the snow was deep and the wind 
biting. The faith and enthusiasm of the party grew less; 
perhaps the older heads were waking up to a suspicion. The 
further we got from our South Carolina home, the dearer it 
seemed, as is true of most things in their first abandonment. 

When we reached a small station in Arkansas, like freight 
again we were met by two double-team wagons of the unknown 
planter to whom we were consigned. We were hauled many 
miles through cypress “brakes” and snow and ice sufficiently 
thick to support the teams. The older people, I suppose, had 
by this time comprehended the situation, but we children 
were constantly peering out from under our quilts and cover- 
ings, trying to discover a coconut or an orange blossom, while 
the drivers swore at the mules for slipping on the solid ice. 
Perhaps nothing could equal this disappointment unless it be 
the chagrin of those ignorant negroes who have been induced 
to go to Africa under the persuasion that bread trees grew 
there right on the brink of molasses ponds, and wild hogs with 
knives and forks sticking in their backs trotted around ready 
baked ! 

When we reached the estate of our consignee, still like 
freight we were stored away, bags, bundles, boxes and all of 
us, in a one-room hut to await the breaking of winter and the 
beginning of field work. 

What could we do? The planter had the contract binding 
us hard and fast. Just what we owed for transportation no 
one knew; besides we had been furnished with salt meat, meal 
and molasses for the first weeks of enforced idleness, and we 
were supplied with a little better food, including sugar, coffee 
and flour, when field work began. As in the case of any prop- 
erty on which one has a lease, our lessor could lay out more 
on our maintenance in the seasons when we were bringing 
returns. 

When the first year’s settlement came around, and a half 
hundred bales of cotton had been produced by the family and 
sold by the planter, Father came home with sad, far-away 
eyes, having been told that we were deeper in debt than on 
the day of our arrival. And who could deny it? The white 


man did all the reckoning. The negro did all the work. The 
negro can be robbed of everything but his humor, and in the 
bottom lands of Arkansas he has made a rhyme. He says that 
on settlement day the landowner sits down, takes up his pen 
and reckons thus: 


“A nought’s a nought, and a figger’s a figger— 
All fer de white man—none fer de nigger!” 


But we were not long depressed. To keep down debts in the 
ensuing winter Mother cooked and washed and Father felled 
trees in the icy “brakes” to make rails and boards. No pro- 
visions were drawn from the planter. The old debt remained, 
of course, and perhaps took advantage of this quiet period to 
grow usuriously. This low land is malarial, chills and feyers 
returning like the seasons. Our medicine and physician, too, 
had to be secured on the feudal plan, the planter paying the 
bills. Under such a system the physician has the greatest 
possible temptation to neglect the patient; his pay is sure, 
and there is no competition. The spring sickness was miser- 
able we had come from an elevated, healthy country, and our 
constitutions fell easy prey to the germs of the lowlands. 

For the first year the children were kept out of school in 
the hope of getting rid of the debt. Very small children can 
be used to hoe and pick cotton, and I have seen my older sis- 
ters drive a plow. The next year we attended the short mid- 
summer and midwinter sessions of the plantation school. The 
school was dominated by the interests of the planter; when 
the children were needed in the fields he simply commanded _ 
the school to close. It was an old-fashioned district school, 
where the spelling classes stood in line with recognized “head” 
and “foot.” Your ability to spell was denoted by your position 
in the line relative to the “head” and the “foot.” When your 
neighbor toward the head missed a word and you spelled it, 
you “turned him down” with all others who had missed that 
word in succession, that is, you took your position above them. 
If you were absent from a class, when you returned, whatever 
had been your position in the line, you had to “go foot.” I 
had a sister a year or so older than I, who stood “head” about 
all of the time, while I stood second; and we used to stay 
home a day for the exquisite pleasure of going foot and turn- 
ing the whole class down. This sister had a phenomenal mem- 
ory when a child. 

The second year the’ whole family plunged into work and 
made a bigger and better crop. But at reckoning time history 
repeated itself; there was still enough debt to continue the 
slavery. If the debt could not be paid in fat years, there was 
the constant danger that lean years would come and make it 
bigger. But there was the contract—and the law; and the 
law would not hunt the equity, but would enforce the letter of 
the contract. It was understood that the negro was unreliable, 
and the courts must help the poor planters. 

There was but one recourse—the way of escape. The at- 
tempt must be executed with success, or there might be fine 
and peonage. On some pretext my father excused himself and 
went to Little Rock. A few miles out of that city he found a 
landowner who would advance the fares for the family and 
rent to us a small farm. This looks at first sight like “jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire,” but a rented farm with 
a definite loan is a different proposition from a state of debt- 
slavery, where the creditor sells all the produce and does all 
the counting. Moreover, when a condition is about as bad as 
it can be, there is a tendency in human nature to move on to 
another bad condition with a sort of desperate venture. 
Human nature will flee from a known condition that is very 
bad to an unknown condition that might be worse, in spite of 
Lord Hamlet’s soliloquy. And so one night the young children 
and some goods were piled into a wagon and the adults went 
afoot. By morning we were in the town of Augusta, twelve or 
fifteen miles away, where we caught the first train. ; 

I have one very pleasant recollection of the place from — 
which we had escaped. An aged negro, a characteristic Uncle 
Remus, would come some nights and relate to us quaint an- 
imal stories. The antics and cleverness of “Bre’r Rabbit, Bre'r — 
Bar, Bre’r Fox, Sis’ Cow and Bre’r Tommy Mud Turtle” aia” R 
much to enliven the dullness of the hours. 


‘ ginful nature. 
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Efficient Goodness 
Il. The Attainments of Ordinary Life 
By Rev. George Hodges, D. D. 


‘We are discouraged by our knowledge of ourselves. This 
is a knowledge which is gained not so much by introspection 
as by experience. We learn the relative proportions of our 
weakness and our strength by trying to do things. Idle peo- 
ple are easily self-conceited, because they do not put their 
abilities to the test of performance. But active persons, who 
are daily endeavoring to bring ideals and realities into accord, 
are instructed by their failures. They are not so likely to 
think of themselves more highly than they ought to think. 
They learn the difference between sin and sins. I mean that 
respectable persons, who are living the normal life of a Chris- 
tian society, are not habitually troubled about their sins. They 
are occasionally distressed at a definite lapse into unworthy 
speech or action, but not very often. 

The thing which troubles us is not so much our sins ag our 
We are conscious of indefinable deficiencies of 
character. What we lack is not life but fullness of life. Some- 
how our immediate and instinctive judgments are-at fault. 
We perceive that our first estimate of persons and transactions 
needs to be corrected. There is a certain dullness of our con- 
science, a certain slowness of our will. The quality of our 
life is not quite right. Our honest self-examination does not 
disclose many offenses against the moral law, but when we 
judge ourselves in the light of the Sermon on the Mount, 
whereby the standard of excellence is the approval of him who 
sees uS aS we actually are, we perceive that we are miserable 
sinners, after all. 

The prophet Zechariah, in one of his Visions of the redemp- 
tion of his people, saw a flying roll, inscribed with curses, bear- 
ing away the transgressions of the land; but in the next vis- 
ion he saw a great cask borne by angels with the wind in their 
wings, carrying away wickedness itself, so that the people were 
delivered not only from their sins, but from their sin. That 
is what we need. For we have all had this experience; we 
have tried to comfort one who is in the depths of grief, or to 
direct and strengthen one who is bewildered in the midst of 
temptation, or to bring back one who has got out of the way; 
and we have perceived that our influence is hindered by our 
own character. It is not the word which we say, but our- 
selves who say it, whereby our purpose is attained. And we 


say: “Oh, if I were only better myself, with deeper convictions, 


with firmer faith, with clearer perception of the eternal real- 
ities, with stronger love for God and man, I could do so much. 
Such as I am, I can do little.” 


COMMON GOODNESS COUNTS 


But there is reason for encouragement. High ability is 
rare, and if influence depended upon the greatness of our 
powers we might well-regard ourselves as useless. But even 
common goodness counts. The fruit of the tree may not take 
prizes at the fair, but it may be good to eat, for all that. Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and every good life yields 
its harvest of influence. The apostles were commonplace per- 
sons; that is the most important fact about them. They seem 
at first to have lacked almost all of the qualities which make 
men influential. Most of them did never a thing or said never 
a thing in any way remarkable. The writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles found only one of all the twelve available for the 
purposes of history. St. John appears as a silent shadow, 
St. James comes in for a moment to be beheaded. The only 
apostle whose acts are recorded in the Acts is the apostle 
Peter. They were ordinary persons. They were not even 
uncommonly good. But they were good enough, according to 


-_the purposes of God, to begin the transformation of society, 


to be used for the redemption of mankind. 

There is a goodness which rises to meet a supreme emer- 
gency, or to confront a tremendous temptation. It is a splen- 
did goodness, but there is little use for it, because the oppor- 
tunities to exercise it comes so seldom. There are few eminent 
emergencies, and even the temptations which turn to tragedies 
are for the most part so simple and ordinary that their danger 
is not readily perceived. There is another goodness, less con- 
spicuous but more useful. It is that which undertakes the 
duties and confronts the trials and temptations of the common 
day. eet 


In the eleventh chapter of the Hpistle to the Hebrews, 
through which marches the procession of the heroes of the 
faith, there are two companies of heroic persons whose virtue 
and valor are easily missed in the shining crowd. They are 
led, you remember, by eminent saints, in single file—Abel and 
Enoch, and Noah and Abraham and Moses. Then follow the 
lesser saints in two splendid regiments. First the heroes of 
attainment, who did great things, “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, stopped the mouths of, lions, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” And in the midst 
of these resplendent soldiers, in, their uniforms, with drums 
beating and tattered flags flying, marches a company of per- 
sons in citizen’s dress, of whom it is said that they “wrought 
righteousness.” That is all that they did. They were just 
plain good. There they are in the midst of the other heroes. 


THEY WHO WERE TEMPTED, 


Then come the heroes of endurance, those who suffered 
great things. There they march, rank after rank, to the sound 
of our applause, battle-scarred and maimed, each new rank 
adding a new record to the accounts of martyrdom; those who 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, then those who had 
lain in bonds and imprisonment, then the commemoration of 
those who had been stoned, then the commemoration of those 
who had been sawn asunder. This surely is the climax and 
completion. No, as we wait appears another company com- 
posed of heroes who never went to any war, and never entered 
into the tragedies of any persecution, whose glory is that they 
“were tempted.” They were tempted! It is a significant 
sequence. “They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted.” There they march, these citizens amidst the soldiers, 
whose valor of attainment and endurance was manifested in 
the ordinary life. They were tempted, and wrought righteous- 
ness. These were the saints whose goodness was unofficial 
and inconspicuous. 

I remember an inscription on a tombstone in the old bury- 
ing ground at Concord, which reads with unconscious and 
unintended humor: “In the church he was a deacon; in private 
life, a Christian.” It is easy enough to be a deacon, or even a 
priest or a bishop; easy to exercise without serious reproach 
the public functions of ministry or of philanthropy, easy to 
take part in the reformation of society. But to be in private 
life a Christian—that is-quite a different matter. Who are 
they who shall cry in the Last Day, that day of decision and - 
of revelation: “Lord, Lord, have we not preached in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? To whom the Lord replies, “I never 
knew you!” ‘They are the men and women who with all their 
public excellencies have failed in the exercise of the common, 
homely, private and domestic virtues. They have lacked the 
essential of plain goodness. And, lacking that, have missed 
the reality of effective influence for good. Then our Lord said: 
“He that believeth in me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of 
living water,” he defined the source of influence in terms of 
interior goodness. The life of a good man is like the rock out 
of which springs the river, whose waters change the desert 
into gardens, and turn the wheels of mills, and satisfy the 
thirsty. 

We need a revival of the sense of duty. We need to listen 
‘more attentively to that inner voice which says, “You ought” 
or, “You ought not.” In that voice speaks the spirit of plain 
goodness. They who heed it serve God and their neighbors 
every common day. They are the grave men who are glori- 
fied in the sculptures of St. Gaudens: Farragut, with the 
wind in his face, looking out over the embattled sea; Lincoln, 
bearing in his heart the burdens of the nation; Sherman, on 
horseback, straight and soldierly, led by the genius of vic- 
tory; Shaw, marshaling his men to a defeat which is still 
winning victories;. Brooks, against the background of the 
cross, in the conscious presence of Christ, preaching the 
gospel of the love of God; the Puritans at Springfield, facing 
in the same spirit the alternatives of daily conduct. These 
figures are symbols of a life which is positive and self-sacri- 
ficing and intent on worthy purposes. Even the statues of 
these men are influential. 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Friends in the Dark 
By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


This article concludes the series by Dr. Jefferson which has been appearing weekly, with the exception of the summer months, 
since the first of last November. At that time we persuaded Dr. Jefferson to furnish a weekly message to our readers on whatever 
subject he might choose to take. How admirably he has fulfilled the task intrusted to him the hundreds of persons who have 
followed the articles from week to week will readily bear testimony. We are glad to announce that we have just made another 
arrangement with Dr. Jefferson for the year to come for regular contributions similar to those which have already quickened and 
guided so many persons. Inasmuch as some of the themes which he will treat are of such a character as to require more space than 
he has hitherto occupied we shall allot him each time a full page and the contributions will appear less frequently but one may be 
expected every month. While we are not at liberty to announce his subjects, we can assure our readers from recent consultation with 
Dr. Jefferson of the interest and value of the forthcoming articles, as they shall take up important aspects of religious truth and of 


Christian service.—EDITORS. 


The first of November is at hand, and the year of my prom- 
ised service to The Congregationalist is ended. The experience 
of speaking weekly to an audience scattered throughout the 
world, and made up of people, the faces of most of whom I 
have never seen, has been to me both novel and delightful. 
Every now and then a cheery note has come fluttering out of 
the darkness, written by some stranger of whose existence I 
had never known, a sort of epistolary handclasp which sent a 
thrill through the blood. With these messages from sympa- 
thetic and appreciative hearts lying before me, my imagination 
has been stirred. I have seen in my mind’s eye the whole 
vast company to whom I have been speaking, and have beheld 
in vision the wide variety of homes in which my words have 
been read and pondered. In the midst of this shadowy con- 
gregation I have found my heart going out to people whom I 
do not know, my interest being enlisted more and more in their 
problems and aspirations. From this time forward, I shall 
go on my way, feeling that I am attended by a multitude of 
unknown and gracious companions, whom I am going to call 
my “friends in the dark.” 

Mark Rutherford tells us in one of his latest books about 
a call which he and his father made upon Thomas Carlyle over 
forty years ago. The two men called simply to express their 
belief in the lonely and much misunderstood author, and, on 
their leaving, Carlyle shook hands with them most cordially, 
saying, “It is pleasant to have friends coming out of the dark 
in this way.” The appearance of these two unexpected ad- 
mirers and well-wishers showed the gloomy-hearted Scotch- 
man that he was not alone, and helped him to people the dark- 
ness with brotherly hearts and friendly faces. His callers 
sent him back heartened to his work. 

Such experiences are not uncommon. Not long ago the 
pastor of a city church made, by chance, the acquaintance of 
a stranger whom he had never seen before. The stranger be- 
longed to a different denomination, and lived several hundred 
miles away, but when in the city he had often heard this 
pastor preach, and not only he, but his wife and his sons and 
daughters, so that in that distant home this pastor’s words 
were remembered and repeated, and warm hearts were beating 
in sympathy with him in all his work. All at once this little 
group of friends emerged from the darkness, expressing an 
affectionate good will which had been felt for years. On the 
following Sunday that pastor went into his pulpit conscious 


of his ignorance of the size of his congregation, and with a 
new sense of the possible reach of his message. 

But it is not authors and preachers only for whom such 
experiences are possible. Every one of us has, no doubt at 
least once in his life, fallen in with some one previously un- 
known, to find that that person had long been our secret friend. 
It was a delicious surprise to find a heart friendly to us, beat- 
ing in the dark. It made us wonder how many others there 
might be. The sun does not know where the sunbeams go, 
nor can we tell the scope of our life’s achievement. “No star 
ever rose or set without influence somewhere.” “Nor knowest 
thou what argument thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 
One can never judge what he is accomplishing by the voices 
which make audible response. 3 

Once started in this direction, one falls a-dreaming of the 
possibilities of the world to come. What a joy it will be to 
discover in the world of light those who liked us in the dark! 
It will be glorious to meet again the friends whom we knew 
and whose friendship we treasured, but there will be a joy 
with an added rapture when we come to know those who were 
here our true and steadfast friends, but whose faces we did 
not see, and whose love for us we never knew. 

In times of despondency and loneliness, it is well to think 
of one’s friends in the dark. Discouraged workers ought to 
look oftener at the things which are not seen, and at the in- 
visible people whose lives are touched and changed by their 
words and deeds. If Elijah had thought of his seven thou- 
sand friends in the dark, he would not have lost heart. If 
the church could see that the mountain is full of horses and 
chariots of fire, it would not be thrown into panic. We must 
walk by faith and not by sight. A first century writer, in 
bracing the faltering hearts of Christians, reminds them of 
the cloud of witnesses by which they are surrounded, heroes 
of earlier times, spirits of just men made perfect, glorified 
members of the General Assembly of the first born; and while 
we remember all these, let us also think of that other cloud 
of witnesses, men and women in the flesh, who, although not 
personally known to us, are comrades in the great warfare, 
fellow-workers in the great cause. After we have counted up 
all our visible allies, and have found them inadequate for the 
battle, let us fall back on the strength of our comrades, who 
march with us, but whose presence is hidden from our eyes. 
God never despairs of the world, and one reason is because 
he sees in the dark. 


The Value of the Methodist Ecumenical 


Contribution to Religious Progress 


The fourth Ecumenical Methodist Conference, held at 
Toronto, just ended, has made its contribution of more or less 
moment to the religious progress of the world. Hven an inter- 
denominational assembly could scarcely have had a more com- 
prehensive program, or considered it from a broader point of 
view. Every important department of church activity came 
under scrutiny, and every great question of far-reaching re- 
ligious significance seemed to have its appropriate place. 
Though theology had necessarily an important place in such 
a survey, and in one case at least awakened an animated dis- 
cussion, yet in general it was the arena of practical issues in 
which the chief interest was shown. The Conference was not 
fertile in proposing new principles or methods of work. Though 
recognizing the necessity of constant adaptation to new situa- 
tions and emergencies as they might arise, it confined itself 
chiefly to emphasizing the importance of personal faithfulness 
and more aggressive evangelistic effort in the spirit of the 


founder of Christianity and the founder of Methodism. A — 


quiet but significant spirit of optimism prevailed. Though 
discerning ominous signs on the horizon, the conference was 
undaunted by them, while not underestimating their gravity. 
The Methodist advance of the last decade was not considered 
altogether satisfactory; yet extensive preparations are under 
way which ought to count for much in the near future, notably 
in England, where the last few years have been an era of great 
building enterprises, and where mission work on a large scale 
has been begun in the important centers and is already proy- 
ing remarkably successful. The value of a personal religious 
experience was a characteristic note throughout the meetings, 


and this in the last session broke out into a sort of spontaneous ry 


praise service with which the conference closed. All in all, the 


gathering was the strongest of its type ever held, and Metho- 
dism in Canada and the United States will gain from it per- 
manent benefits. 
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-\ Mohammedanism have produced no democracies. 


of Christ cannot avoid his influence. 


Christ is in the air he breathes. 
_is ungrateful, for all he prizes comes from him. These thou- 


very essence of his influence. 
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SECTION 


The Unescapable Christ 


Our, cities are full of men and women who are not in any 
way acknowledging Jesus Christ. We do not refer to wretched 
and miserable souls sunk in vice and drunkenness, or to the 
avowed opponents of virtue and the active enemies of religion. 


We refer to respectable and well-behaved people. They have 
good incomes, live in pleasant apartments or houses; many of 
them own motor cars. But they never give a thought to Christ 
or his eternal purpose for humanity. They think of comfort- 
able homes, the theater, music and games, perhaps books, of 
runs into the country; but never of discipleship or of obli- 
gation to Jesus Christ. Yet the very reason they can live in 
this security and composure is because Jesus Christ has been 
in the world. He has made our streets safe. They are not 
safe where he has not gone. The daughters of these neglect- 
ful people would not be safe on the streets of some countries 
in mid-day. He has made our homes secure, bringing that sense 
of moral law into the community that prevents one neighbor 
from breaking into another’s house at night. 

Men fear only three things today. One is disease, another 
is poverty, the third is war. 
insecure are ‘gone because of Jesus Christ. These, too, are 
passing because the Spirit of Christ is leading a great com- 
pany to fight tuberculosis, typhoid and the other diseases of 
the world. He is raising a great multitude who are seeking 
social justice. From those who have made acquaintance with 
Christ the fast-growing protest against wars is coming. The 
schools to which these people send their children are from 
Christ. ‘They were built by men who were educated in his 
church. They give this education on generous conditions. The 
public school is free. No boy pays a third of his expenses at 
Harvard College. The hospitals to which these ungrateful peo- 
ple go are from Christ. There are no hospitals where he has 
not been. India and China had none until Christ touched 
them. Democracy itself, in which these people rejoice because 
it gives them rights, comes of the spirit of justice and brother- 
hood which Jesus imparted to the world. Confucianism and 
The first 
beginnings of constitutional government in Turkey came after 
Christian colleges had been there forty years and young Turks 
had studied in France and Wngland. 

Jesus Christ is unescapable today anywhere in Christen- 
dom. These multitudes of respectable people who rarely think 
They take no interest in 
his church, give nothing towards its support, perform no 
Christian service and offer neither companionship nor sym- 
pathy to Christ’s fellow-workers. They may not hate Chris- 
tianity, but they do not want to be troubled by it. Yet they 
cannot escape Jesus Christ, do what they will. Practically all 
that is worthy and beautiful in the community came from him. 


Every child born in Christendom today is an heir of that in- 


heritance. He who says that he is not going to have anything 
to do with Jesus Christ is talking foolishness. The spirit of 
He who does not serve him 


sands who neglect his church simply take the wonderful gift 
and render nothing in return. But none can live in America 
today and not be bounden to him. The modern world is his 
world. 

Yes, Christ is unescapable. There is a new humanitarian 
spirit stirring. We constantly meet with men who are seeking 
to redeem some waste place of the world. Hvery paper brings 


us reports of meetings for reform. Men everywhere are talk- 


ing about social justice. Even these non-Christian, non-church- 


going, good people are indignant at child labor, white slavery 
and the degrading conditions in which men and women have 
_ to toil. They are fighting disease. 
‘f healthful tenements. They are sending poor city children to 
the country for summer vacations. They are demanding clean 


They are insisting on 


politics, honest men in office and honorable methods in busi- 
hess. They are working to stop wars, with their waste of 


love, justice, life and gold. No man can escape this rising tide 


of healthful thought and change. But it is all Christ—the 
It all flows as directly from 
him as the Rhone comes from the crystal spring at Gletsch. 


| Byerywhere one goes teday, in every breath of common senti- 


The other fears that made life 


ment, in every stirring of the city’s pulse, all over the page 
of the morning paper, the marks of Christ’s influence are un- 
avoidable. 

Christ has so moved and influenced the whole world of 
man that even in the non-Christian lands he is inescapable. 
Missions in Japan, China, India and Turkey may seem to have 
made few converts, although the number is by no means insig- 
nificant. But Christ is a power all over India and Turkey, 
China and Japan. Millions who do not even know his name 
are being transformed by him. All over Japan is a new ideal- 
ism. The Japanese themselves will tell you it is born of Jesus 
Christ. Japan is full of hospitals; but hospitals are as closely 
related to Christianity as apples are to trees. Industrial 
schools and colleges are modeled on the institutions of Chris- 
tendom—many of them were built by missionaries. Christian 
literature is read all through the nation. The status of 
woman is slowly rising. Hven Confucianism and Buddhism 
are being elevated by contact with Christ. 

Remarkable testimony to’ the influence of Christ in all 
these lands has been given of late in distinguished quarters. 
Mr. William J. Bryan recently made a tour of the world. He 
said upon his return, “I visited no single town in the Hast 
where I did not find a school or college or church Christian 
money and devotion had reared.” President Taft, speaking 
before the Laymen’s Missionary Convention, said: “The mis- 
sionary societies have great responsibilities with reference to 
the expansion of civilization in distant lands, as I came to 
realize much more fully than ever before in my contact with 
this work in the Far Hast. No one can study the movement 
of modern civilization from an impartial standpoint and not 
realize that Christianity and the spread of Christianity are 
the only basis for hope of modern civilization in the growth of 
popular self-government.” Marquis Ito declared at the dedi- 
eation of a Y. M. C. A. building in Korea in December, 1908: 
“IT fought vehemently for freedom of belief and propagation 
and finally triumphed. My reasoning was this: Civilization 
depends upon morality and the highest morality upon religion, 
therefore religion must be tolerated and encouraged. It is for 
the same reason that I welcome the Y. M. C. A., believing that 
it is a powerful ally in the great task I have undertaken in 
attempting to put the feet of Korea upon the pathway of true 
civilization.” 

There is no place today, even in the Orient or under the 
Southern Cross, where one can escape from Jesus Christ. His 
are the kingdoms, from him comes all we prize. To live any- 
where on earth today and not acknowledge him and serve him 
is not only ungrateful, but it is to make one’s self a sort of 
human anachronism. 


Just Compensation for the Minister 


Of the many strong and suggestive words which Dr. Jef- 
ferson has spoken to our readers during the last year, none 
are more needed and more impressive than his recent utter- 
ances op ministers’ salaries. We hope that the two articles 
published in the issues of Oct. 14 and Oct. 21 have been, or 
will be, carefully pondered by the responsible members of 
our churches. They are the earnest, convincing appeals of a 
well-paid pastor of one of our largest metropolitan churches 
in behalf of ministerial brethren all over the land, concerning 
whose necessities and privations he has ample and direct 
knowledge. Hardly a week passes without bringing to this 
office at least one letter from some pastor who feels the 
stress of this handicap. Many a caller in the course of the 
passing months discloses a similar burden resting on his 
heart. 

It is time for churches of all denominations to face this 
issue. Some ecclesiastical bodies are already moving in this 
direction. Several of our state home missionary societies are 
striving to make the minimum salary in aided churches at 
least $800. In other denominations similar action is being 
taken. Only the other day a Presbyterian synod in one of 
the Canadian maritime provinces voted to make $900 the mini- 
mum salary for its ministers. 

Corporate action comes slowly in Congregationalism. It 
is all the more imperative, therefore, that each local church 
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ascertain and fulfill its duty in this particular. We have no 
wholesale accusation to bring. Many churches are paying 
allt they are called upon to give; compensation in other 
churches represents the utmost capacity of the members. But 
outside of these two classes is a large number of churches 
that might give and ought to give more. In many such cases, 
as Dr. Jefferson points out, the failure to do this arises from 
thoughtlessness. What we urge now, as the season of annual 
meetings is approaching, is a fresh and careful consideration 
of the question in the light of the increased cost of living 
and in the light also of simple justice. 

If we are to have a paid ministry at all it ought to be 
adequately paid. Protestants will never return to the days 
of mendicant orders and of itinerant friars. We have always 
dignified and sought to make stable the ministry. That point 
being generally conceded, the next question is, What is fair? 
In a certain sense the church is the employer, the minister 
is the laborer. Managers of an industrial concern today 
who take no thought for the financial welfare of their em- 
ployés who do not seek patiently to determine and allot a 
fair living wage, are out of step with the advancing moral 
ideals of our times, and the church which takes little thought 
concerning its minister’s salary, which is satisfied to have it 
remain where it was ten years.ago, while in the meantime 
his family may have doubled and the cost of living has in- 
ereased, is also guilty of industrial injustice. Under these 
circumstances it cannot attain high spiritual prosperity. 

Our ministers are not mercenary. As Dr. Jefferson in- 
timates, few of them indulge in loud complainings. They 
simply want to stand erect in the presence of their fellow- 
men, to provide the things essential for their own best life 
and the life of their children, and above all to discharge 
their ministry as efficiently as possible. Some of them remem- 
ber what Dr. Hutton of Glasgow said at Northfield last sum- 
mer: “It is hard for a man to preach on the love and power 
of God when he is in debt.” They do not seek luxury, but 
enough to keep care and fear at a distance. 

If our churches did but realize it, they would be the 
gainers by a generous financial policy to their ministers. 
The increase in salary would come back to them in better 
preaching, a more elastic step, a more cheerful outlook upon 
life. He who is called upon to be a prophet of cheer and 
hope cannot fulfill his calling when he is constantly under the 
harrow of financial distress. 


A Great Christian 

The late Justice Harlan, in addition to being a great jurist 
was a deyout and active Christian. He found time for such 
duties as those of the eldership in his church and of Bible 
class teacher, and was interested in such far-seeing plans of 
service as the proposal to establish a Presbyterian headquar- 
ters and build a Presbyterian cathedral in Washington. 
There was no more doubt where he stood in religious mat- 
ters than in matters that came before the court of which he 
was a member. The influence of this outspoken*faith was 
wide and new evidences of its power are coming to light in 
the recollections of his friends. One of his fellow justices 
once said that Harlan went to bed with the Bible in one 
hand and the Constitution of the United States in the other. 
He said about this characterization: “I fully believe in both 
the Bible and in the Constitution. The Bible is supreme in 
respect to all matters with which it deals, and the Constitu- 
tion is supreme in this country in respect to all civil matters 
of national concern. ... No civilization is worth preserving 
which is not based on the doctrines or teachings of the 
Bible. No nation that habitually ignores or violates the 
rules prescribed by it for the government and conduct of the 
human race can last long. For instance, a people without a 
Sabbath have a rotten social organization and cannot exert 
a beneficent or permanent influence upon the world.” <Ac- 
cordingly he protested vigorously against the growing habit 
of Sunday social entertainments. 


A Consistent Optimist 

Mr. Harlan was an optimist by experience and conviction. 
Of the life of the nation he said: 

“America is better off today than it was half a century 
ago. The people are better individually, the government is 
better, and the condition of things in general has improved. 
Pessimists may say that as a people we are deteriorating; 
they are wrong. We are improving. The morals of the peo- 
ple are better, on the whole, and the American man and 
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woman of today are at least on a par with those of fifty 
years back. - Politics are cleaner than they were when I was 
a boy; they are getting cleaner right along, and I look for 
more improvement in the future.” 

And he answered the question whether Christianity is 
losing its hold: 

“TI think not. Every year adds to its power. Let any pub- 
lie man openly denounce the Christian religion or avow him- 
self to be an infidel, and he will soon find that such views 
will be an insuperable obstacle to success in public life, 
although the law will not technically disqualify him from hold- 
ing office. This country is, in a large sense, a Christian 
country, and its adherence to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity is becoming more and more one year a marked 
feature of American civilization.” 


A New Start for the Brotherhood 

Linking together the meetings of the American Board and 
the A. M. A., the Brotherhood convention was held in Chicago, 
and of it we give a spirited review on another page. From 
all reports it would seem that the national Brotherhood has 
faced its crisis—and won a new start. It would be useless to 
deny that the organization has been confronting serious con- 
ditions. For one reason and another the Brotherhood has been 
slow in winning the hearts of the churches as a whole. In 
the Bast it was met with an indifference born of long famil- 
jiarity with men’s organizations as well as resentment at 
another organization to be supported. In the West it fared 
better, though here also looked upon in many instances as an 
unwelcome addition to denominational agencies already too 
numerous. To this latter plaint, rather than to occasional 
mistakes of policy and expenditure, has really been due, we 
believe, the coolness toward the Brotherhood work. Its efforts 
at organization and propaganda, though pushed with energy 
and enthusiasm by Secretary Dyer, did not furnish sufficient 
proof of an underlying raison d@’étre. The purely denomina- 
tional appeal, too, is increasingly a weaker and weaker ap- 
proach to men. Finally, even to some of its friends and well- 
wishers, the Brotherhood has seemed to spread its forces out 
too far and too fast. No one has questioned the loyalty and 
devotion of its officers and many supporters. They have now 
adopted a course which should meet most of these foregoing 
objections. Bravely enough the budget is cut down, the em- 
phasis of the work is to be laid largely upon the department 
of labor and social service, Secretary Dyer’s regrettable illness 
leaves Mr. Atkinson as the sole executive and a general process 
of reconstruction is in order. Under its new president, Hon. 
H. M. Beardsley, formerly Kansas City’s reform mayor, and 
long an ardent Brotherhood man, the organization moyes out 
to new service, especially in that difficult but interesting field 
of social reform into which it was sent by the National Coun- 
cil action of last fall. We therefore heartily commend to the 
denomination these new plans of its youngest agency. Our 
denominational honor demands that it should ss made to 
succeed. 


The War of the Diamond 


Of the four wars in progress on the earth as we write 
incomparably the most important to the American daily 
newspaper and its constituency is the war waged—by agree- 
ment—alternately in New York and Philadelphia between 
the National Giants and the American Athletics. The prize of 
conflict is the “world’s championship’—and a big “pot” of 
gate money. By the time these words reach our readers the 
great issue may be decided, unless the weeping skies con- 
tinue to make the battlegrounds unfit for such high deeds of 
sacrifice (hits) and “red hot liners jammed at’ some enemy 
in the field as the earlier contests showed. ‘The strain of 
contest, telling on the players and the crowd, put tempers 
to the test. One valorous and profane captain was warned 
that he would be expelled from the fight unless he held him- 
self in check. One player made himself a missle, spiked 
feet foremost, driving at the most redoubtable of his ene- 
mies. The old demon of unsportmanship put his head in at 
the gate and leered to see the growing bitterness between 
the contending companies. But the crowd that loves to jeer 
or to encourage considers these its special privilege and dis- 


courages the players’ lack of self-command. What shall we 


say of these shows of nerve and muscle which have grown 
to such large proportion among us, forming their own lan- 
guage, gathering their crowds by thousands at the field of 


battle and around the bulletin boards of distant cities; mak-— 


ing farmer boys, like the Foden htt John ine = crate 
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of Maryland—he of the hits over the fence and the home 


runs—national heroes with names that are household words 


“with the crowds? 


An Element in National Education 

The question is timely because, as the sun of baseball sets 
for the season the other sun of football rises. Clear down 
to Thanksgiving we shall have the heroes of the pigskin with 
us, to keep in use the big type of the printing offices and 
enlarge the company of great men in the land. The battle 
of the Manchu for his life in China; the contest between 
opposing faiths in Africa, the refluent wave of monarchism and 
clericalism in Portugal—what are these in comparison with 
“ineurves” and “outcurves” and ‘“fadeaways”’; or with 
touchdowns and forward passes? First, then, we have little 
sympathy with the view that these phenomena of “sport” 
mark for us a stage of decay like that in which the Roman 
populace was kept in check by “bread and games.” We 
dislike excessively many of the ways of the spectators at 
these contests, especially the ungentlemanly attempts to 
“rattle” the players by shouts and catcalls to which our college 
onlookers are so much given. But John Franklin Baker of 
the resounding bat, “Iron Man” Coombs, even the Californian 
Snodgrass of the spiked hoofs are not exactly gladiators. 
‘They are not hired to maim or kill. The growing ideal of 
their profession is manliness and fair play, however much 
some of them fall short of it. And the crowds are not 
pensioners on imperial bounty, but pay for their own amuse- 
ment. We have to deal with a great company of men, who 
care little for the higher interests of the mind and are little 
capable of forms of self-amusement which would be harm- 
less to themselves and the community. Not only are these 
great games admirably fitted for their needs in emphasizing 
the perfection of bodily strength, governed by quickness of 
mind and devotion of purpose, but they have on the whole 
steadily improved the ideal of conduct for their constituency. 
We might safely challenge the enemies of the great public 
games to find any plan of replacement for them in the present 
condition of society. To prohibit them would be a long step 
backward. They are stages in the needful education of a 
large section of the population. And they are capable of 
affording high pleasure to the most cultivated lover of strength 
and skill. 


Ministers and Remarriage 

In view of the nation-wide notoriety attaching to the recent 
Astor-Force marriage in Rhode Island, and in view also of the 
participation in it of a Congregational minister, the resolution 
passed last week by the Congregational Ministers’ Association 
of Providence should be printed in full. It reads: “Inasmuch 
as we have had heretofore no uniformity of procedure in the 
solemnization of marriages, we recognize in this situation, 
which we deplore, elements of corporate responsibility. And 
in order that the grave abuses of the large liberty which we, 
as Congregational ministers, possess may be morally impossi- 
ble, we therefore declare that no minister ought to remarry 
the guilty party to a divorce for adultery, and that any member 
of the association who shall hereafter remarry the guilty party 
or parties in a divorce for adultery shall be liable, on hearing, 
to forfeit his ministerial standing in this association.” This 
resolution was presented by a committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. G. G. Atkins, J. EH. McConnell and BH. L. Marsh. They 
gave the difficult and delicate subject careful attention, and 
though the body did not adopt in full the report rendered, it 
supported the committee at the point of greatest importance. 
The resolution, it will be observed, contains no personal allu- 
sions or any reflections upon actions now in the past, but it 
does state in strong terms the prevailing convictions among 
ministers of our order in Rhode Island, and we believe in other 
parts of the country. This we consider the only proper ground 
to take. The man or woman responsible for the destruction 
of the home is not entitled to the blessing and approval of the 
church when he undertakes to form a new relationship. If 
ministers generally would make this their rule of action, they 


would help to give to marriage the sacredness which it lacks 


in many eyes today. 


The Ministry and Crime 

» Nobody expects a Christian pastor to be a poisoner or a 
murderer. This attitude is a high compliment to human 
nature and to Christian training alike. Therefore the oppor- 
tunity of the sensational scarehead maker is all the more 


rata. ‘delectable to him when he is able to spread over the top of 
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his sheet in enormous letters such an appeal to the crowd 
as “Pastor in a Cell.” It comes to him as a happy chance— 
we dare not say a “godsend”’—in the interval between base- 
ball contests held up by the rain. The case of the Baptist 
pastor in Cambridge, Mass., accused of poisoning the girl to 
whom he was engaged to be married is full of suggestions 
for the evil imagination and we do not wonder that -the 
yellow newspapers treat it as if it were the first news of 
the day. But for Christians there will be no ferocious joy 
in a ministerial scandal, no delight in a mystery of love and 
hate. The case has not yet come to the point where any man 
of good feeling will be in haste to express an opinion upon it. 
That the accused is entitled to be considered innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty is an axiom of, Anglo-American law 
which the crowd is too much in haste to forget. The reports 
of earlier derelictions and weaknesses will undoubtedly check 
sympathy, nor is any excuse possible for the conceded fact that 
this minister of Christ was the lover of two girls and neces- 
sarily. unfaithful to one of them. Nevertheless he is entitled 
to be heard in his own defense. His ministerial standing 
directly concerns his brethren of the Baptist churches. The 
lessons to be drawn from the matter at this stage are those 
of the ever present need of care in admitting men to the min- 
istry and of the world’s righteous expectation of righteousness 
from Christian ministers and their duty and privilege of living 
far above suspicion. 


Progressives Pledged to La Follette 

It is not easy to interpret with certainty the first national 
conference of the Progressive Republicans, which was held 
last week at Chicago. Some say it was a one man convention 
called in the interests of promoting the political aspirations 
of Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin and dominated 
by him, and that it does not fairly represent the great body 
of Progressives, many of whom are not ready to commit them- 
selves to a Presidential candidate so far in advance of the 
1912 campaign, and not a few of whom regard President Taft 
as a Progressive and intend to support him for another term. 
3ut the La Follette Progressives say that the real Progressives 
are La Follette men and that this emphatie conference gives 
a hint of the way the returns will come in when La Follette 
sweeps the country next year. The committee that called to- 
gether the delegates made it clear that the program prepared 
included the indorsement of La Follette for President. Pro- 
gressives who were not ready to act in accord with that plan 
stayed at home. But two hundred delegates assembled and in 
enthusiastic fashion made La Follette speeches and adopted 
resolutions framed in part by James R. Garfield after a con- 
ference with Theodore Roosevelt, whose spokesman he is rep- 
resented to be. The resolutions declare, in substance, that the 
purpose of the Progressive movement is to wrest the control 
of government from the representatives of special interests 
and restore it to the people; national direct primaries are 
urged for every state to express the Republican’s choice for 
President; and La Follette is proclaimed as the author of the 
nearest approach to ideal state government, such government 
being in Wisconsin, and the logical candidate for President, to 
which candidacy the conference pledged itself. 


R. J. Campbell and Dr. Forsyth Reconciled 

That was a dramatic scene at the British Congregational 
Union, whose autumnal session has just been held, when Rey. 
R. J. Campbell and Dr. Forsyth appeared on the same plat- 
form and spoke on the same theme. Mr. Campbell waived all 
questions of formality in appearing and Dr. Forsyth made 
him welcome, in spite of disagreements, on the basis of his 
own words of loyalty to Christ. The occasion was a historic 
one and full of good augury for the future work of our British 
brethren. Mr. Campbell said: “Jesus Christ is the central fact 
of my spiritual life. I worship him; he is the center of my 
life; I trust my sinful soul to him forever.” Dr. Forsyth ac- 
knowledged that there had been “sharp contention” between 
Mr. Campbell and himself; and then, in answer to the laugh 
of the audience, added, “I desire to say that it is at an end.” 
This was followed by a most unBritish scene of “wildly en- 
thusiastic and long-continued cheering.” Dr. Forsyth went on 
to say: “So far as the principles of that contention are con- 
cerned, that is at an end. Mr. Campbell does not believe 
exactly as I do. I do not believe exactly as Mr. Campbell does. 
But I trust that both he and you will allow me to say this— 
that when I heard him using two sentences, ‘I worship the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ and ‘I trust my sinful soul to him forever,’ 
I felt that no man can speak like that without the Spirit of 
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God.” Let us note that this reconciliation of brethren came 
about through a common loyalty to the one Lord. In that 
loyalty must be found the reconciliation of all disagreements 
and disunions among his followers. 


The Situation in China 

The news that filters slowly through the Chinese censorship 
leaves little doubt that affairs have been going badly with the 
imperial cause. The army before Hankow was plainly defeated 
and dispersed in a two days’ battle and reports come of the 
beating back of the advance guard from Peking and the seizure 
of the intricate passes through which the railroad runs. These 
successes apparently transfer the seat of war to the north 
and leave the rebels free to dominate the whole great central 
Yangtze valley much at their leisure. The insurgent move- 
ment becomes steadily more and more anti-dynastic. The de- 
liberate slaughter of all the Manchu inhabitants of cities 
marks the implacable hatred of the Chinese for their oppressors 
of three centuries. Warships of the European nations and 
our own are afloat on the Yangtze River at the scene of last 
week’s conflicts, 700 miles from the sea. But the rebels have 
hitherto been careful to give no excuse for intervention. The 
ealling in of Yuan Shih Kai with dictatorial powers by the 
imperial court and his acceptance upon its consent to his de- 
mand for guarantees of drastic reform, show that he does not 
yet regard the case of the government as hopeless. The Chi- 
nese people, for all their delight in secret organizations, are 
difficult to move as a mass. One province may be all aflame 
and the next hardly be aware of the light and heat. This 
extreme dissociation of local populations which keeps multi- 
tudes in ignorance of the facts that there was a war with 
Japan or of Japan with Russia, or a Boxer uprising, will be 
an element of power if China ever becomes a federal and de- 
centralized republic. But that is far in the future. At present 
the question is of finding able leaders. The Manchus have 
discredited themselves quite as much by their inveterate greed 
of money as by their clannish life apart from the people. For 
a long time to come, China must be governed by an individual 
or an oligarchy. Can Yuan draw together the conservative 
forces in successful defense of existing institutions and a pro- 
gram of orderly change to meet modern conditions? If he can, 
the cause of imperialism is not yet lost in China. 


& 


The central authorities of the Roman Catholic Church have 
taken a clear stand in regard to the holding of property in 
use by the church in America. The taking of such property 
by bishops or priests in fee simple is entirely condemned. The 
corporation sole, by which the whole property of a diocese is 
held by the bishop, has approval only as a makeshift. The 
plan in use in New York State, by which parish churches are 
held by trustees comprising a majority from the clergy with 
two laymen, is approved as the right plan. But it is ordained 
that these two laymen are to be chosen by the priests and not 
elected by the parishioners. The plan is as far from a real 
democracy as ever. But the condemnation of the corporation 
sole will please the French Canadians of Maine, who have 
objected so strenuously to paying for property to be adminis- 
tered by an Irish priest and owned by an Irish bishop. 

& 

’ What may be before us on an increasing scale is indicated 
in the news of a race war in an Oklahoma town where the 
negroes are in a large majority. A negro suspected of aiding 
a crime shot the city attorney and two other white men who 
were passing at the moment of attempted arrest, and was 
promptly though incompletely lynched. The negroes of the 
neighborhood gathered and threatened to burn the town. We 
can pass no judgment as to the facts of provocation, but we 
must expect such outbreaks from a race that feels itself cut 
off from any equality of justice by the color of its skin. If 
the South and the North wish to put on end to these crimes 
and the following crimes of the mob, let them establish and 
maintain equal justice for everybody, without prejudice, fear 
or favor. 

& 

The Presbyterians of New England belonging to the North- 
ern Church have for many years been attached to the Synod 
of New York. They are now asking to be set apart as the 
Synod of New England. Their churches are found in every 
New England state, mainly, except in New Hampshire, in the 
cities and largely fed by ancient or recent immigration from 
the old world and the Maritime Provinces. They complain of 
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difficulty in getting full attention for their needs from the busy 
New York synod. The main point of difficulty, we suppo A 
would be the financial problem. The budget of the synod me “ 
which they are now a part for next year is planned on a basis 
of raising $556,000. 
Sd % 
Next Sunday, Oct. 29, has been designated for observance 
in the churches as Prison Sunday, and prison reform organ- 
izations urge ministers to preach on the subject of how we 
should treat the criminal. Three things are emphasized, and 
properly : the prevention of crime in the care of children, the 
conversion of prisons into agencies for reformation and a fair 
chance for the discharged prisoner. The Massachusetts Prison 
Association, 56 Pemberton Square, Boston, is one of the organ- 
izations that offer free literature on this subject. In this con- 
nection, the article by Rev. Mr. Kiplinger on The Prison Chap- 
lain, published in The Congregationalist last week, is illumi- 
nating and suggestive. 
& 


Flying has now claimed 101 victims, seventeen of them 
Americans. It is said that there are more than 2,000 trained 
flyers in the countries that have taken an active part in the 
advance of the art. However we may regret the loss of the 
brave men who haye died, the whole number of them is not, 
perhaps, too large a percentage in the first stages of so tre- 
mendous an advance in man’s powers. The flying craft have ~ 
come to stay. We shall hear of them next, perhaps, in the 
battles of Italy’s advance from the coast to the interior of 
Tripoli. 

a 


When the Gileadites held the fords of the Jordan they 
made the fleeing Ephraimites pronounce a word. If they 
said Sibboleth instead of Shibboleth they were slain. The 
Chinese are said to have employed a similar test last week 
when some eight hundred Manchus were killed upon their 
failure to pronounce a certain Chinese word like a Chinese. 
Tests by speech are not always so dramatic or so tragic in 
their results, but our speech betrays us more often than we 
know. 

& 


Henceforth the emblem of authority in American Board 
meetings is not to be a speaker’s gavel, but an African war 
club. The acceptance at Milwaukee of this gift from the 
South African mission, sent through Rey. H. D. Goodenough, 
limits presidential possibilities to men of some standing as 
exponents of muscular Christianity. Long experience with 
the gavel will enable President Capen to meet this new 
demand upon his strength. 

a 


Confidence in the genius and opportunity of Congregational- 
ism is well suggested in a sentence of the address by Rey. C. 
Silvester Horne at the Congregational Union in its recent meet- 
ing. ‘He was more than ever convinced,” he said, “that Con- 
gregationalism had a genius for big things. The early Congre- 
gationalists did not feel it was so much their business to save 
themselves from a corrupt state as to save the state from 
being corrupt.” 

BJ 


Father Bernard Vaughn, the London Jesuit orator, has been 
stirring up New York again recently. Among other trenchant 
remarks he declared, “It is bad economy to starve the poor 
that the rich may wallow in luxuries.” Yes, bad for the poor 
—and for the rich also! 

ae 


Probably the management of the Boy Scouts will not be 
altogether delighted at the commendation of the order by the 
Army and Navy Journal. Praises from such a source will 
doubtless inspire fresh suspicions among the peace and labor 
advocates. _ 

& 

Inyestigation reveals the discomforting fact that the em- 
ployés responsible for a Wisconsin railroad accident had been 
on duty continuously for nineteen hours, lacking ten minutes. 
For once we agree with the sluggard, “A little more sleep.” 


od 


The Hankow battle which the Chinese imperial forces lost 
to the insurgents last week must be memorable in the history “A 
of China as the first in which Chinese bearing the Red Cross ’ 
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The Problem of the Dispersion 
The Needs of the Great Cities and the Way Out 


A group of clergymen were recently dining together in New 
York and one of them remarked, “The test of the church is going 
to come in its ability to meet the changed conditions of our modern 
cities,’ to which remark another clergyman made answer with 
these significant words, “If that is the case it has already failed.” 
This is just what Mr. Ray Stannard Baker claimed in his recent 
book on the failure of the church in New York. Sometimes almost 
any one might get this impression. There is a steady procession 


‘of churches from the poor to the well-to-do, from the foreigner 


to the native, from the Jew to the Christian. There are whole 
vast areas down town, on the Hast Side where there is no church, 
not even missions. The church has followed the dispersion. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people, but the church 
leaves them to seek the faithful few. As I write I can think of 
three once great, prosperous churches that are about to follow the 
prosperous up town and west. 

I am not criticizing any church for doing this. Many that 
have moved and are moving have had to move or die. They could 
not find money to live without a parish, and parishes, in the old 
Sense, are gone forever in New York. Where some money has been 
forthcoming, the older methods have failed absolutely with the 
new people. It was of no use to hold the conventional Sunday 
preaching services, even though the minister was supported from 
outside. No one came. These churches had to go to Christian 
communities to find a congregation. 

I sometimes tremble when I think of the great masses of New 
York that are practically pagan, of the hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish and other children that know not even that there be any 
God, to say nothing of his Christ. Neither are the Roman Cath- 
olics making any effort among the Italians at all commensurate 
with their number. Neither do the Jews go to the synagogue any 
more. The Italians go not to church, the Jews go not to the syna- 
gogue. They number together perhaps 1,500,000 people in New 
York. The Church is running away from them fast as it can (with 
some noble exceptions). Nothing is taking its place. What can 
be the outcome? If Christianity fail in the modern city before 
the foreign influx will men long trust it anywhere? 

It is because this problem is by no means peculiar to New 
York, but is being felt by every city—and even some villages— 
that I want to call attention to some attempts by the churches 
to reach these new masses which have been successful enough to 
at least arouse the beginning of a faith that if the great church of 
Christ would put large sums of money into the divine undertaking 
and man the churches with brave and resourceful men, and ap- 
proach the Jews and all other foreigners in ways by which they 
can be approached, the church could transform this huge multi- 
tude and win it to itself. For these people, thousands of them, in 
spite of all their dirt and evil, are not unlovable or irresponsive to 
the real shepherd touch. There are many missions in many parts 
of the great city and they are doing good work, especially among 
the children, but with very few exceptions they are not making 
any considerable impress on the unchurched thousands nor indicat- 
ing the way of the future. 

The most successful attempt of the church to reach the masses, 
especially the Jews, thus far recorded is the remarkable venture 
of the Labor Temple at 14th Street and 2d Avenue. With the 
backing of the Presbyterian Home Missionary Society, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle took an abandoned Presbyterian church by which 
there passes every evening a throng of perhaps 100,000 men and 
women seeking amusement or nothing. Fourteenth Street is lined 
with cheap theaters and moving pictures, and saloons and worse 
things. Great illuminated signs were hung out and services of 
some sort instituted every night in the week and all day Sunday 
after 12 noon. (The working man’s Sunday does not begin until 
Gradually clubs and classes of all sorts grew up. 
A staff of young theologues were attached to it. There are beau- 


’ tiful moving picture shows for the children—better than the 


theaters give. 
other nights. 

But the remarkable thing is this, there are three religious sery- 
ices every week—Sunday, Tuesday and Friday nights, and these 
And half the congregation 
Tuesday 


There are concerts and good plays and readings 


are Jews. Mr. Stelzle generally preaches Sunday night. 


nights is a discussion of some great social problem, the address 


being given by the biggest man available, and three-quarters of an 
hour of questioning follows the address. The same method is fol- 
lowed Friday night, only the topic then deals with personal 
religion. 

The speaker has absolute freedom, his own conviction. The 
last Friday on which I spoke I took a theme assigned me, Why 
I Believe in Christianity. It was the Jews (and there were 
many) who listened hard and they who asked reverent questions 
afterwards. Many are feeling that this experiment of Stelzle’s is 
the surest index yet of the way that lies before the church in its 
ministry to the great foreign population. And the Presbyterian 
Church is becoming converted to it, I think. A few have criticized. 
“The gospel was not being preached” (as a matter of fact it often 
is preached just as they mean it). Personally I would dismiss a 
man for heresy who knowing this movement had no faith in it, 
sooner than I would one who denied every miracle in the New 
Testament. These are the greater miracles. 

The Metropolitan Temple on the lower West Side, under Dr. 
John Wesley Hill’s direction, is pursuing much the same course 
with remarkable success. ‘The Methodist Church has thus also 
become converted, for the denomination backs this great enterprise. 

But there are as great problems before the church in New York 
as the Hast Side or down-town problem. In Harlem, for instance, 
the population has almost absolutely changed in twenty years by 
the removal of the church families into the suburbs. In some of 
the once powerful churches this leaking away of the families has 
created a serious problem. It was so with the Mt. Morris Baptist 
Church, for instance. But there were more people than ever— 
boarders, students, young couples in the cheap apartments. The 
church did the sensible thing, it adjusted itself to this new con- 
dition. It’ began four years ago in connection with its Sunday 
school at 10 A.M. a series of lectures by the most eminent au- 
thorities in the city. The first year it took up Comparative Re- 
ligions. This course was so valuable that it has since been pub- 
lished. The second year the lectures treated immortality from the 
point of view of the various religions and the poets and philoso- 
phers. Last year experts lectured on every phase of social progress. 

The course for this year has just been announced. It com- 
prises twenty-six lectures under the general topic The Modern 
World View. The best known scientists, astronomers, geologists, 
chemists, biologists, psychologists, etc., have the first seven lectures 
under such topics as How the Worlds Were Made, The Story of 
Our Planet, ‘I'he Mystery of Life, The Meaning of Morality, The 
Hvolution of Society. Then the philosophers (from Columbia, New 
York University and the City College) take up the course. Then 
the last eleven lectures are under the sub-title Religion, with lec- 
tures by such men as President Burton, Professors McGiffert, W. 
A. Brown and Fagnani and Dr, Slicer, on such questions as Our 
Intellectual Attitude in an Age of Criticism, Modern Ideas of 
God, The Modern Conception of Man, The Modern View of 
Salvation, The Bible and Modern Scholarship, ete. 

But one may witness the most interesting religious phenomenon 
New -York has had for years by standing at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 125th Street any Sunday morning and seeing hun- 
dreds of men and women flocking from all parts of the great city 
to hear a lecture on religion at 10 A.M. Starting with a handful 
the class now numbers 800—the attendance is sometimes over 
1,000 and taxes the big edifice. 

After six years of careful study of religious conditions in New 
York and some experience in endeavoring to adjust the church to 
the new needs, I feel that the time has not yet come to sing a 
requiem over the church. It is true that the churches are fleeing 
from the people that need them most. It is true that some which 
remain make little impression on the great multitude. It is true 
that there are these hordes of foreigners in every city with whom 
as yet our churches seem to get little point of contact. But as 
I watch such experiments as I have quoted here (and there are 
others) I believe that if the church stood ready to sacrifice money 
and perhaps some lives and put prophetic men, men more con- 
cerned with reality than conventions, into churches planted right 
in the heart of the great multitude and showed some of the yearn- 
ing for the crowd Christ showed, there would be revealed again the ° 
churches’ ancient power to redeem the world to its eventual Lord, 

New York. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Waldensians Recovering from the Earthquake 


- When the cables flashed round the world a couple of years ago 
the news of the awful disaster in Messina, Italy, they probably did 
not tell, in the list of many misfortunes, about the little Walden- 
sian congregation and its wrecked edifice. Two-thirds of its mem- 


‘bers, together with their pastor and his wife, shared the fate of 


so many thousands in the buried city. Subsequently the handful 


_of survivors met for little quiet services in a wooden barrack built 


by American sailors, and later in the home of Captain Apipari of 


a the Italian Royal Navy, an elder of the church. Now, however, 


the little parish has somewhat recovered its strength and a new 
chapel has recently been dedicated. The exercises were attended 
by the foreign consuls and other public dignitaries, army and navy 
officers. A memorial tablet to the disaster victims who were mem- 
bers of the church was unveiled. In the building of the edifice 
itself, assistance was given by the government of Norway and by 
Premier Kossuth of Hungary, son of the great patriot who was 
himself a Waldensian. The foreign residents of Messina who are 
Protestants for the most part worship in this little chapel. 
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The Moral Venture of a Woman 


When you read the book of Esther you feel like saying, “Is 
Saul also among the prophets?’ Its morality is defective. It 
cencedes too much to the hardness of men’s hearts. It is the only 
book in the Old Testament which makes no reference to the Holy 
Land which has shown itself “good ground” in the production of 
religious truth. It can scarcely be called a religious book. It 
nowhere contains the name of God, nor is there the slightest refer- 
ence to prayer or worship or any such thing. 

The atmosphere of the book is that of an Oriental harem. 
The raw material is furnished by the plots and counterplots of the 
king’s favorites. The issue turns on the ability of a beautiful 
woman to outwit and overmatch the designing cruelty of a wicked 
courtier. The last pages of the book show a spirit narrow and 
vindictive. 

But for all that, we are glad to have the book in holy writ. 
It shows how a Being of holy love has worked not always as he 
would but as he could. He has taken the instruments of his pur- 
pose not from the unstained skies but from the common earth. He 
has made bare his arm even in the harem of an Oriental king for 
the accomplishment of a far-reaching spiritual purpose. 

How much it means that in the face of a frivolous, voluptuous 
court where she had become the reigning favorite among the king’s 
beauties, Esther could and did plead for her people! She was not 
a Persian among the Persians, even though that course might seem 
to promise safety and advancement. Her heart was true to her 
own people and she announced her readiness to make a personal 
appeal to the monarch to revoke the terrible decree against the 
Jews. 

She knew that she was taking a desperate chance. In those 
ancient monarchies ceremony was precious and human life cheap. 
The penalty for entering the king’s presence unasked was instant 
death. If Esther approached him uninvited and it did not please 
his fancy to extend his royal scepter indicative of his forgiveness 
of the breach, her head would be off in an hour. 

And even if he allowed her to speak, she must confess herself 
a Jewess, one of those hated people against whom the decree had 
been issued. She must write her own name in the list of the con- 
demned in the very act of asking the king to revoke the decree. 
It was a perilous road which stretched before the eyes of this 
handsome young woman comfortably established in the luxury of 
a royal favorite with everything to lose and nothing to gain save 
the approval of her conscience. 

The glory of the book lies in the fact that even so, she saw her 
duty and staked her life on the performance of it. “I will go in 
unto the king, which is not according to the law, and if I perish, 
I perish.” We can readily understand how a plea for her people 
offered in that high mood of self-dedication became a fervent, effect- 
ual prayer that availed much. 

The old saw, “Nothing venture, nothing have,” is true in 
mining, in farming, in commerce, and in many of the more stimu- 
lating forms of out door sport. “Playing the game” as it must be 
played if undertaken at all involves risk. And the same principle 
holds good in spiritual life on its higher levels. “Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” ‘The risks of righteousness must be assumed by 
those who would win the rewards of moral venture. 

It was no sudden daredevil outburst of that courage which does 
not stop to count the cost or to make wise plans. She did all that 
lay in her power to reduce the risk—she was calm, wise, far- 
seeing. She “put on her royal apparel’—the most beautiful 
woman adds to her attractiveness by being well dressed, even as 
the picture gains by being well framed. She did not rush in 
breathless and panicstricken, tearful and hysterical to make her 
appeal—that might have lost her everything. She went in self- 
possessed, beautiful in person and gracious in manner, to invite 
the king to a banquet she had prepared. And when he came she 
offered him choice, rare, delicate viands before making her request. 
How skillful it all is! 

The story shows how the splendor of a woman’s beauty and 
the charm of her social tact may become the subject of a noble 
consecration, quite as well as skill of hand or power of brain or 
the contents of a generous purse. Those gifts which are distinctly 
feminine are ordained for God for high ends. They may be used 
for his glory, for the welfare as well as the pleasure of his chil- 
dren, and for the furtherance of moral interests. 

The Bible shows a wide hospitality in issuing its invitations to 
those qualities which may be received into the household of faith. 
In its catalogue of moral heroes in the book of Hebrews we are 
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startled at finding Rahab, Samson and Jephthah sitting down with — 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of faith, It may be © 
that our recognition of the breadth of God’s interest is too scanty. 
An attractive woman may consecrate her grace to the service of — 
the Master and become in the highest sense “a church belle,” call- 
ing others to the house of God. The man of social skill may by 
his friendships and hospitality become an effective fisher of men. 
There is nothing bright and winsome in daily life which may not 
fill the house with a richer fragrance if only it be laid with the ~ 
box of alabaster at the feet of Christ. 
The readiness of Hsther to assume the risk of devotion to her 
own people in the face of deadly peril is no less feminine than her ~ 
exceptional beauty. The Christian woman shows herself equal to 
“the ventures of faith” more commonly than the man. The © 
mother of the sick child listens ‘to the words of the trained nurse 
and the warning of the skilled physician. In the agony of her soul ~ 
she has even read from the pages of medical science the peril she 
assumes in her close contact with the little sufferer. And then 
with wide-open eyes, she puts her mouth to the mouth of the child 
and draws away the deadly diptheretic phlegm, hoping to save that 
little life at the risk of her own. The mother love prompts and 
with a full knowledge of what it may cost her, she makes the ven- 
ture of faith as she treads that perilous path, 
The world will never be saved from its sin and shame until a — 
larger number of us are ready for just that sort of moral venture. 
The race is not redeemed by those who live according to convention 
and expediency. The agents of redemption must stand ready to — 
say: “These things are right and these things we will do. This is 
duty, and God helping us, no matter what the outcome may be, we © 
will not flinch—if we perish, we perish.” It may seem at the ~ 
moment like cutting off the hope of pleasure and all prospect of 
material success, but the world makes spiritual advance by just © 
such moral ventures. " 
The need of this quality is everywhere apparent. There are 
schoolboys, many of them, who think it is smart to know the shady 
side of life—all the more honor to the fellow who is ready to stake — 
his standing with the other fellows ahd to incur the risk of being 
called a “prig” on his resolve to keep hig mouth clean, his hesrt 
true and his purposes right. ‘Hundreds of respectable people are 
confessing themselves unable to stand up against the spirit of self- — 
indulgence and the fierce pursuit of gain—all the more honor to 
those who bear effective witness to their confidence in the beauty 
of simplicity, in the value of sincerity of soul and in the ever- © 
lasting importance of directing the ultimate aspirations toward — 
those interests which are not material. P 
There are men in commercial and in political life who have hung — 
out the flag of distress. “We are caught in a system,” they say. 
“We cannot help ourselves. The high sense of honor, that genuine 
consideration for the human values at stake which is fitting and 
all those sacred ideals in the Sermon on the Mount are too lofty 
for this common earth.” hey have surrendered; the light has 
faded from their eyes and the song has died out of their hearts. 
All the more honor then to the men who are ready to face defeat, 
if need be, to accept a lower place in the world of material values, 
to be sneered at by others as “visionary,” that they may hold fast 
the highest ideals of commercial and political life they know! 
We make no headway through cowardly compromises. We need 
not become flighty or fanatical, but shaping means to ends 
skill and patience, as did the beautiful woman at the foreign court, 
we may stand ready to say, touching the highest duties in sight, 
“We will go in, and if we perish, we perish.” ae 
And because there is a God in Israel, and a God in America 
because the Eternal lives in the best impulses and highest resolve 
of his people, such men do not perish—they win for the msel 
and for their race moral victories which are forever glorious. 
In that far-away Persian court the Lord saw the peril of 
people and in strange devious ways he came down to deliver t ; 
And Esther maintaining her race loyalty amid all the enervati 
luxury forsook the pleasure of reigning as the unsuspected favo: 
for a season that she might at the peril of her life confess her 
Hebrew blood and plead for her people. Her courage was rew 
in that the coveted deliverance was granted and “the Jews 


The unselfish heroism of any life which voluntarily su anders 
its ease and security in order to enter the lists where dan; 
waits becomes effective in proportion to the distance coyere 
that descent into the dust of conflict. It was the supreme 
tion of the Christ forsaking the serene glory which he had 
the Father for Calvary and the Cross which has touched and 
melted the hearts of men. iced 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 


The Brewers’ Congress Reform Policies 


As a private citizen Mr, Arthur Burrage Farwell of the Chi- 


cago Law and Order League may be a man of radical views on the 
temperance question. In his official capacity, however, he is not 
so much opposed to the brewery business as to the lawlessness con- 
nected with it. Again and again he has brought the law to bear 
upon saloon lawlessness; but he has never disturbed a saloon con- 
ducted as the Brewers’ Journal claims it should be. Between the 
purposes of the Law and Order League and those brewers who 
profess to desire to reform the business from the inside, there is 
apparently much in common. In order to assist this “reform from 
the inside,’ Mr. Farwell made application for membership in the 
Brewers’ International Congress which has been meeting in Chi- 
cago, and registered in the sociological department. In his letter 
of application he offered to put his knowledge of irregularities in 
the local conduct of the business at the service of the Congress. 
A card entitling him to all the privileges of the convention was 
issued on Oct. 7. It was, however recalled and his membership 
fee returned the following Monday. ‘This refusal to admit Mr. 
Farwell to the floor indicates that this Brewers’ Congress is not 
deeply interested in 
making the saloon 
a law-abiding insti- 


tution. It passes 
the customary and 
empty resolutions 
in favor of law and 
order and high 
moral tone and 


thereby gives the 
reform side a good 
showing in print; 
but it evidently 
has no use for a 
man who is trying 
to put its resolu- 
tions into actual 
practice. Mr. Far- 
well will be obliged 
to continue per- 
sonal interviews . 
with the agents of 
the brewery  busi- 
ness in the unso- 
cial atmosphere of 
the courts of law! ~ 


ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELI 


President of the Chicago Law and Order League, he 
is an uncompromising fighter for social reforms, 
particularly against intemperance 


Ohio Good Samaritans Convene 


The Ohio Conference of Charities and Corrections met in 
Toledo, Oct. 6-9, with over 500 delegates present, the largest gath- 
ering the organization has ever had. Ohio spends over $10,000,000 
every year to support her public and private charitable and penal 
institutions. Over 68,000 are aided or cared for in this way, and 
probably 50,000 more are given temporary relief. Such is the 
careful estimate made by President Longman of Cincinnati in his 
exaugural address. Ohio has more children’s homes than all other 
states combined, omitting Indiana, and is third in the number of 
persons, nearly 4,500, suffering from blindness. The increasing 


- demand for trained social workers; the value of preventive rather 


than corrective work; the act of the legislature giving eighteen 
state institutions bi-partisan instead of partisan boards of control ; 
and the creation of a state insurance fund for the benefit of the 
injured and the dependents of employés who are killed in service, 
are among the notes of progress. Prof. E. T. Devine, editor of 
The Survey, submitted some striking tests of social philanthropy 
and philosophy when he proposed the death rate, working fatigue 
which left no margin for real living (apropos of the boy who was 
asked if his father was living and who replied, ‘No, he’s work- 
ing’ !); and the statistician! These three tests—sanitary, indus- 
trial, educational, must also be applied to every community. 


Promoting the Church in the Open Country 


Dr. W. H. Wilson, superintendent of the Presbyterian Depart- 
ment of Church and Country Life, is making a western trip of 
exceptional interest to all who are watching the development of 
the department’s work for the survival and efficiency of the coun- 


try church. In September he gave an address before the National 


Conservation Congress at Kansas City. Following this he attended 
the First Missouri Rural Life Conference under the auspices of 
the State Normal College in co-operation with the department. 
The promoter of this enterprise is Prof. H. W. Foght, author of 
“The Aynerican Rural School,” an acknowledged leader in the re- 
construction of the country school and the best authority on this 
question in the United States. Results of survey work which had 


been done in Missouri under the direction of Dr. Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Foght during the summer were presented at the conference. 
Dr. Wilson is spending nearly the entire month of October in Col- 
orado, studying dry farming and irrigation methods and conducting 
a series of country life conferences. On Oct. 16 he gave an ad- 
dress at the International Dry Farming Congress meeting in Col- 
orado Springs. The significance of much of Dr. Wilson’s itinerary 
is the changed attitude of the public toward the country church 
as a social agency. Less than three years ago the country church 
was an institution practically ignored by all large philanthropic 
organizations and agricultural enterprises, as well. In the past 
year there has scarvely been a large,meeting dealing even indirectly 
with the country life problem in which Dr. Wilson has not been 
asked to present the church side of the question and the funda- 
mental truth of his message has been enthusiastically acknowl- 
edged. The essential value of the church as a factor in community 
building is being more and more recognized by all students on the 
subject. As Dr. Wilson aptly phrased it in the closing words of 
his Kansas City address, ‘To give vision to the common life and 
to inspire men for a service to common needs; these are the great 
uses of the church in the open country.” 


Forty Years in a New York Parish 


After forty years of remarkable service in one parish, Dr. Rob- 
ert Stuart MacArthur has resigned the pastorate of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New York. His experience has been singularly like 
that of the late Dr. A. H. Bradford. He built his own church 
building, having even to considerable extent designed Calvary edi- 
fice, and gathered together his own congregation. The church grew 
rapidly under his eloquent ministry. He has baptized 5,000 con- 
verts and raised over $2,000,000 for Christian enterprises. The 
membership is now about 2,300. The number of young men he 
has baptized, 
trained and_ sent 
out to be splendid 
men, with the 
sense of mission ‘in 
them, eannot be 
written. Many of 
these he sent into 


the ministry, in- 
eluding his own 
son. Asa preacher 
he was eloquent, 
graphic and dra- 
_ matie. Some would 


say it was of the 
old sehool in style 
—but it was ex- 
eeedingly modern 
in subject matter 
and in its point of 
view. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur put the old 
theological wine 
into new bottles, 
so that he is mod- 
ern with true lib- 
erality. During 
these later years he became possessed with the conviction that the 
gospel has a social message as well as individual. 

So for several years he has been meeting a large group of 
men before the morning service, discussing with them the im- 
mediate social problem from the Christian point of view. During 
the last ten years he has also been very active in preaching the 
gospel of international peace. He is entering upon his new and 
great task with the same eagerness and large purposes that he 
entertained when he built Calvary Church forty years ago. He has 
been given the highest honor his denomination offers, the presi- 
dency of the Baptist World Alliance. He purposes visiting the 
Baptist churches of our own land and Hurope, carrying the mes- 
sage of good cheer. He intends first to go to Russia and plead the 
cause of the persecuted Baptists before the Czar and help build 
for them a church in St. Petersburg. 


REV. ROBERT STUART MAC ARTHUR 


After forty years in his New York pastorate, he 
accepts the presidency of the Baptist World Alliance, 
having as a first task. to urge the cause before the 
Czar of Russia 


Universalists Take Radical Steps 


The Universalists have decided for the first time, as a denom- 
ination, to enter the field of foreign missions. The general con- 
vention at Springfield, Mass., last week took this important step 
and adopted a policy of vigorous progress. The powers of the 
president of the general convention were enlarged so that he be- 
comes the permanent active head of the denomination with broad 
advisory powers. To this office Rev. Dr. Marion‘D. Shutter of 


Minneapolis was elected, and he is expected to devote his entire 
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presiding officer 
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SIR R. W. PERKS, 
Famous English engineer, 
speaker on Methodist 
Brotherhood 


MOTY TIGER, 
Of Oklahoma, leading chief ©, 
the Creek Indians 


LEADING METHODISTS PARTICIPATING IN ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


time to the work. With great enthusiasm the convention cleared 
off its debt of $31,000. The leaders of the “forward movement” 
went into the convention organized for action and with a definite 
program. They were vigorously opposed in debate by the con- 
servatives at every point, but upon each issue the progressives 
commanded a decisive majority. Universalists at large have felt 
the need of definite leadership, of having some one clothed with a 
measure of authority to go among the churches to inspire and 
counsel them. Universalists have caught something of the spirit 
of the new Congregationalism and are profiting by it. 


Influential Conference on the Inter-State Liquor Traffic 


Under the inspiration of the national Anti-Saloon League but 
unidentified with the propaganda of any particular body, a call 
has been issued to all interested citizens for a conference “to con- 
sider the growing evils of the inter-state liquor traffic.” It is 
summoned to meet in Washington, D. C., Dec. 12-14, the petition 
being signed by a list of distinguished men in many walks of life. 
Heading the list are the governors of North Carolina, North and 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Kansas, Virginia, Oklahoma, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Mississippi, not to mention the lieutenant- 
governors and former governors of a score of other states, followed 
by an honor roll of judges, including Judge Lindsey of Denver, 
state attorney generals, editors of religious and secular fame, in- 
eluding William Allen White of Kansas, social workers like Robert 
A. Woods of Boston, business men east and west, and a long array 
of educators, bishops and ministers of many denominations. The 
whole list winds up with the impressive climax of the United 
States Senators Lea of Tennessee, Crawford of South Dakota, 
Owen of Oklahoma and Poindexter of Washington. We wish the 
East were equally gratified with such representatives in public 
life. The steadily increasing nullification of state liquor laws 
through Federal regulations makes the comference a timely one. 
Prohibition cannot prohibit fully nor even no-license be of much 
value so long as mail order and express shipments are condoned by 
national authority. The difficulty of securing pertinent legislation 
during the past few years shows a concerted uprising of the tem- 
perance forces absolutely necessary and imperative. It is to be 
heartily expected that religious and reform organizations will at 
once respond to the call of so many influential petitioners and ap- 
point delegates to this important conference. Certainly every de- 
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nominational agency for temperance should be represented on so 
patriotic an occasion. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Work in Alabama 


The Birmingham Anti-Tuberculosis Association covers the 
county and is appealing for adequate support from the county 
authority as well as the city commission. It is a yolunteer body 
of philanthropists which originated in the Congregational church, 
of which Dr. George Haves is earnest leader. At present it is 
administering a camp-hospital with about thirty patients, and is 
pleading for means to receive another twoscore. Consumption is 
widespread in the South, which therefore sends large numbers of 
patients to Colorado and other western points. Hitherto nothing 
has been done to arrest the disease among the negroes, who form 
one-third of the population and supply fully two-thirds of the fatal 
eases. The reaction of disease from negro servants upon white 
employers is a pressing factor in the vast problem. But the asso- 
ciation has demonstrated that arrest of the disease is entirely 
feasible. More money and increased police authority are essential. 
Present demands by the association contemplate no more than 
meeting the most urgent needs of white patients. 


Forward Step for Co-operation in Cleveland 


The Federation of Cleveland Churches is our newest agency 
for church co-operation. One hundred and fifty-six local churches, 
representing all the evangelical denominations as well as Unitarian 
and Universalist communions, have joined it by the election of 
pastor and delegate as members, a complete set of officers and 
committees have been chosen, and they have begun effective work. 
It is proposed through the committee on comity to prevent dupli- 
cation and to promote more effective evangelization of the foreigner ; 
through the committee on religious work to have charge of general 
evangelistic movements, religious conventions, exhibitions and the 
like; through the committees on Civics and Social Service to assist 
in reforms, and to aid the authorities in creating sentiment for the 
enforcement of law and the enactment of the better laws. The 
Iederation has strongly protested to the United States Senate 
against the defeat of Mr. Taft’s arbitration treaties, and will con- 
sider the best way of co-operation with the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. The work cut out already will require the 
finest leadership and enthusiastic following. The coming election 
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SOMB OF THE BRAIN AND HEART POWER BEHIND THE OLDEST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD IN AME 


RICA 
It is composed of those devoted Congre- 


veterans from its foreign fields 


This group was taken at the meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, just held in Milwaukee, Wis. 
gationalists who serve the organization as executives and advisors of the Board at home and of some 
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in Ohio involves the choice of 
delegates to a _ constitutional 
convention which will draft a 
new charter for the ancient and 
outworn document under which 
the state has governed itself. 
Fierce and strident are the de- 
mands of those who wish to in- 
corporate the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall into the organic 
law. The woman suffragists 
are not sparing their voices of 
demand, and the liquor men 
will work with their usual 
astuteness to secure a provision 
licensing the saloon, forbidden 
in our “present Constitution. 
The Federation has entered the 
fray and participated in the 
nomination of a ticket favor- 
able to what it deems impor- 
tant. 


Moral Stamina Investigation 


The serious charge,  fre- 
quently made, that the modern 
college is responsible for a large 


proportion of religious incom- able event ever held wm America. The 
petency in our churches—has Figure 

led Northwestern University, 

the leading Methodist institu- 


tion of the Middle West, to an investigation which throws light 
on the general influence of the college today upon Christian 
character. To pastors in several conferences in the Central 
West letters were sent from the president’s office making, among 
others, this inquiry, “Do you find that students return from 
college with a better reasoned faith?’ More than 100 replies were 
received. A few deplored the fact that in their experience, ‘“‘stu- 
dents lost their interest in the activities of the local church.” But 
the majority affirmed that the college course, on the whole, had 
made for clearer and more established convictions and greater 
power for helpfulness. A typical reply, among many, contains 
these words: “I have several college graduates in my church, and 
they are a splendid help and more reasonable in their religious 
faith.” On the other hand, “No mention was made by any of the 
men of special effort to prepare the student for his new and pecu- 
liar experience by wise counsel and advice; nor was there any 
indication that pastors attempted to follow the student in his 
course with the hope of helping him adjust himself to the new 
conditions and experiences without loss or compromise.” Under 
such guidance, a breach of sympathy is inevitable. If students 
become estranged from religious life in the home church and 
community, the root of the trouble is apparently rather pastoral 
incompetency than college influence. 


A Toledo Church Competing with Theaters 


Has the church made adequate use of pictures in attracting 
people to its services and in preaching the gospel to them? Has 
it made fair and full competition with the picture theaters so 
numerous in our cities? Any endeavor of this sort must meet the 
respectful attention of thoughtful students of our city parishes. 
First Congregational Church of Toledo, Dr. G. R. Wallace, pastor, 
is situated in the theater district. Tio meet its Sunday night op- 
portunity superb dissolving views are to be shown during the win- 
ter. They are supplemented by special music by the best singers, 
a fine organ and a brief sermon by the pastor. The first service 
attracted a large audience and the newspaper comments were very 


_-A DELEGATION FROM WALES — 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’S JUBILEE 
For ecclesiastical splendor the recent celebration of Cardinal ‘ibbons's golden 
jubilee as priest and silver jubilee as Cardinal was probably the most remark- 


4 ' picture shows. the jubilee procession 
passing through the streets of Baltimore, Cardinul Gibbons being the center 
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appreciative. The theme was, 
Does Nature, without Christian- 
ity, Teach Sufficient Religion? 
ine views of scenery at home 
and abroad were shown. ‘That 
nature alone did not give a sat- 
isfying, uplifting religion was 
shown by various Indian tribes 
in the Southwest; and by the 
human sacrifices practiced by 
the ancient Aztecs, natives of 
the South Sea Islands, and. cer- 
tain tribes of India. Millet’s 
Angelus was shown as illustrat- 
ing the simple and abiding faith 
of the peasant class. Another 
service shows Scottish heroes, 
scenes in Scotland, Savonarola 
and Florence, John Huss and 
scenes from his life; and the 
finest dissolving views are prom- 
ised during the winter. The 
fruits of the experiment will be 
awaited with interest. If young 
people are kept from question- 
able places of entertainment and 
the taste of the community is 
perceptibly raised, it is a minis- 
try worth while, even if the re- 
sults are not similar to those ob- 
tained by conventional methods. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


Indiana’s Aggressive Interdenominational Council 


“It is the biggest thing we have done,” was the remark of Dr. 
J. P. Hale, president of the Indiana Interdenominational Coun- 
cil, at the conclusion of a canvass of the religious and church con- 
ditions in the state, Last spring the Council felt the necessity of 
knowing the exact facts of church life as a basis for its policies 
and actions. Rey. Harry Blunt, pastor of First Congregational 
Church of Indianapolis, was appointed to make a thorough inves- 
tigation and prepare the data. A careful survey was outlined in 
conjunction with the Presbyterian Country Life Department, cov- 
ering population, economic conditions, the social mind, education, 
recreation, moral and religious conditions, church life, ete. Two 
men trained in sociological investigation were employed to make the 
canvass of three typical counties. At its conclusion in each 
county, a conference of pastors and delegates from all churches in 
the county was held, followed by a public meeting for the presenta- 
tion of facts on federation. In each case a deep interest was 
aroused resulting in the organization of county councils, to co- 
operate with the state council. The facts are of unusual interest, 
not only revealing an extreme need of interdenominational co-oper- 
ation but also furnishing the ground facts for future action. The 
results will be tabulated for the use of the council and published. 


A Protestant Celebration in Baltimore 


With none of the wide publicity, of course, that has marked 
Cardinal Gibbons’s jubilee, there has been celebrated nevertheless 
an interesting Protestant anniversary in Baltimore. For twenty 
years Dr, Peter Ainslie has served the Christian Temple in that 
city, his first and only pastorate. Beginning with a mere handful, 
he has built the parish into a powerful and efficient organization. 
Four branch churches, a girls’ home, an orphanage, a seminary 
and the like attest the real working spirit of Dr. Ainslie and his 
people. As for the pastor himself, he is already winning a large 
interdenominational interest in his devoted enthusiasm as chairman 
of the church unity commission of the Disciples of Christ. 


SOME COLORED BISHOPS 


TWO CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS AT THE METHODIST ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 
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7 
A Hint for Church and Club 


“Well begun,” says the proverb, “is hulf 
done.” It is a good motto for the opening 
of the winter’s work. In organized activi- 
ties, particularly, mistakes at the beginning 
often hamper the whole effort. Persons in 
whom initiative abounds are not always in 
official positions corresponding, and their 
failure to consult those who have a right to 
be consulted makes confusion or even fric- 
tion. Or the spheres of two different officers, 
or societies, are not clearly defined, and one 
assumes some responsibility that belongs to 
the other, and not gratitude but irritation is 
the result. Or a speaker is to be engaged. 
and some one approaches the person who has 
been suggested before it has been definitely 
decided to ask her, and there is an awkward 
situation, Or an enterprise too large for an 
organization to handle is foisted upon it, in 
some irregular way, by the enthusiasm of a 
few of its members. Zeal according to dis- 
cretion is at a premium in the fall of the 
year. 


Shared Gardens 


My friend, a dear old German lady, in- 
sisted on picking me a splendid bunch of 
asters. When I remonstrated at her spoil- 
ing her posy bed, she said, quaintly, “Flowers 
do not grow well unless they are shared.” 

Our common every-day blessings are like 
the cheery nasturtiums and fragrant sweet 
peas, they thrive with picking and sharing. 
We used to pile our favorite magazines in 
big, unsightly heaps on the closet floors un- 
til we learned the lesson of “the shared gar- 
den.” Now the magazine on domestic econ- 
omy is passed to our laundress, the best- 
loved woman’s paper is mailed to a country 
cousin, while our denominational paper is 
saved for an earnest worker in the church 
who is compelled to economize closely. It 
is pathetic to see how eagerly these are re- 
ceived, and strange to say we read what we 
give away more carefully than when they 
lay around waiting our leisure. 

When you are storing away the army of 
jelly tumblers and jars of jams, don’t for- 
get to save a couple for your local hospital. 
Our little hospital on the hill reminds busy 
housekeepers every year that home-made 
jelly is very acceptable. When Jack out- 
grows his sailor suit, there is another Jack 
in town somewhere that will receive it 
gladly. Jean’s little flannel petticoats will 
warm some other baby quite as well. Ask 
your pastor to put you in touch with a little 
brood that are just a size smaller than your 
bairns and then share your blessings. 


Tempting the Modern Eve 


Under the title, The Heathen Invasion, a 
writer in the consolidated Hampton Colum- 
bian Magazine calls attention to the rapid 
inerease of adherents to various Eastern re- 
ligions in America, “Eve is eating the ap- 
ple again,” avers the author, Mrs. Mabel 
Potter Daggett. The apple, this time, takes 
the form of Eastern philosophy, and like the 
Edenie fruit, it is alleged to bring to its 
devotees knowledge like to the gods, youth, 
vigor and avoidance of death. Such tempta- 
tions appeal especially to women; hence the 
feminine convert is more numerous than the 
masculine. At present Seattle has a temple 
of Buddha, San Francisco a Hindu shrine, 
and Los Angeles the temple of Rhada- 
Krishna in charge of a resident priest called 
Baba Bharati. New England is to have a 
great Vedantic temple, the corner stone of 
which is already laid in West Cornwall, Ct.; 
while in Chicago the Bahais are building a 
huge mosque. Chicago has also a temple to 
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the sun, as has Lowell, Mass. This heathen 
invasion dates from the Congress of Reli- 
gions at the Chicago World’s Fair, and most 
of the Swamis, priests and teachers, are said 
to have entered the country via the Green- 
acre Conferences, founded at Eliot, Me., by 
Miss Sarah Farmer, who is now an inmate, 
according to Hampton’s, of a Massachusetts 
insane asylum. 

Every now and then some tragedy brings 
to public attention the fact that a promi- 
nent man or woman has fallen a victim to 
an individual of group representing some 
subtle Bastern cult. Often people dismiss 
the affair with the comment, “probably it 
was a case of degeneracy or decadence, any- 
way.” The recent contest over the will of 
Mrs. Ole Bull and the facts brought out with 
reference to her faith in the occult and the 
sad death of her daughter, due largely to 
grief over the alienation of her mother, 
caused more general uneasiness. Mrs. Dag- 
gett’s article ought to bring about yet more 
searching of hearts. If American women 
are being led to sunder home ties as the 
wife of the president of a Western Uni- 
versity has recently done; if they are be- 
coming violently insane or mildly demented 
like the Chicago and Lowell sun-worshipers, 
or are being driven to suicide like the Jew- 
ish girl in New York who would. not live 
after the death of her “guru,” her ‘‘man- 
god,” as she called her teacher, then cer- 
tainly the mass of sane, Christian women 
in America ought to throw the great weight 
of their influence against these insidious 
Oriental emissaries. 


The New Maid 


BY LUCY FAIRBANKS ALVORD 


“T guess you know how to put yourself in 
the girl’s place; I tell you most ladies don’t,” 
burst out a quiet maid when her mistress 
had been arranging an extra evening out for 
her. There is the keynote to the whole do- 
mestic situation. Never is a genuine ful- 
fillment of the Golden Rule so necessary as 
when, a stranger in a strange household, 
perchance a stranger in a strange land, the 
new maid enters upon her duties. 

Much depends upon a proper preparation 
for her coming. A bedroom must be as care- 
fully set in order as for a guest—no, not 
with as elegant furnishings! Sad experi- 
ence assures the kindest of mistresses that 
maids will be careless, and there is a cer- 
tain abandon about retirement to their own 
apartment which somehow leads to matches 
scratched on the wallpaper, ink bottles 
tipped over the carpet and like melancholy 
mishaps. But every inmate of the house has 
a right to a neat and conveniently arranged 
abode of her own. It should be wholly in 
order when she arrives. To have to run all 
over a strange house the first night to collect 
for herself clean sheets and towels, soap, 
water, blankets and the like is enough to 
prejudice any girl against her new place. 
The kitchen, too, must be ready. Let her 
find the stove, the floor, the refrigerator just 
as they should be kept. No stronger defense 
against reproof ever fills Bridget’s mouth 
than, “’T'was that way when I came, mum.” 
Not the cleaning of the whole house from 
garret to cellar, as our mothers did for com- 
pany, is necessary, but having all needed 
tools in readiness—knives sharp, brushes 
clean, ironing-board freshly covered, etc. 

When the hour of arrival comes, the mis- 
tress should take pains to be at home with 
a cordial greeting on her lips. In showing 
the newcomer where things are kept, explain 
that of course it will take a little while to 
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remember them all. One excellent girl, 
when asked the first day why she didn’t like . 
her place, burst into tears with, “They have 
too many dishes.” Used only to the plain, 
coarse ware of a boarding house, a well- 
meaning mistress had confused her by. 
enumerating salad-bowls, bouillon-cups and 
gravy-boats and, anxious to avoid catas- 
trophes, had dilated on the ancient blue 
Canton set, until the stranger became nery- 
ous enough to drop the whole lot on the 
spot. : 
Especially during the first few days, one 
has to remember, “It isn’t so much what you 
say as how you say it.” To the shy, home- 


‘ sick girl there’s a vast difference between, 


“You must never stay out after half-past 
ten without permission,’ and “If you wish 
occasionally to be late home, be sure and 
speak of it beforehand so that I shan’t worry 
about you.” 

For a week or two, at least, the girl 
should not be blamed for the mishaps result- 
ing from her greenness. Let the mistress 
lay them to her own lack of instructions, or 
at least to the servant’s inability to “remem- 
ber so much all at once.’ A bit of such 
sympathy will go far to oil the household 
machinery till she becomes wonted to her 
job. 

One point, however, needs constant em- 
phasis, and careful consideration will prove 
it far from contrary to the rule with which 
we began. A successful primary teacher re- 
cently remarked: “If children are ever to 
behave in school they must begin to behave 
the very first hour they enter. Then every- 
thing’s new and they expect the law laid 
down to them. Be easy on them the first 
two days and you’ve lost your chance for- 
ever.” So with the new maid. The first 
day is a priceless opportunity never to re- 
turn. The broom that is ever to sweep clean 
must sweep clean while it’s new. Let dish- 
towels go unwashed, sink greasy and kitchen 
corners unswept her first two days and your 
prospect of ever haying these tasks properly 
performed is exceedingly small. If you fail 
to have her rise at six the first morning be- 
cause she is “so tired, poor thing,” you’ll 
never get her up before seven after that. 

To be sure, if she is confused by the in- 
tricacies of table-waiting, for instance, hay- 
ing been used only to families who “do their 
own stretching,” you may omit teaching her 
some details till the first are mastered. Only 
insist that whatever is done shall be cor- 
rectly done. One “emerald,” ten days out 
from Cork, persisted in piling one dish on 
top of the other in a huge mound while 
clearing the table before dessert, and on the 
mild suggestion of her mistress, “One at a 
time, Norah, don’t hurry,” replied, “Shure 
they bean’t heavy; I can take thim all ter 
onct jist as well.” 

The rule of one fine maid-trainer of the 
old time was, “Watch everything your girl 
does, superintend the cooking of every meal, 
the sweeping of every room for the first six 
weeks and you'll never have so much as to 
glance at her after that.” This is excellent 
though not infallible. The modern house- 
keeper is afraid her girl may depart before 
the six weeks are up! Nevertheless most of 
the mistakes of a maid are due to careless 
training on first arrival. Have her repeat 
your directions after you or, if she has suf- 


ficient education, write them down for her — 


constant reference, j 

To take infinite pains now, for the sake 
of “later on’; to combine with the strict- 
ness that tolerates no shirking the sympathy 


that appreciates every difficulty—this is the 
problem of the new maid. ; 
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The Unknown Queen 


BY CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND 


Once there was a little boy who lived in 
a house that stood on the road to the river. 
He wasn’t a little prince, though sometimes 
he made believe that his mother was a 
queen; he wasn’t very rich and he wasn’t 
very poor, and he wasn’t very big and he 
wasn’t very small. He was just a nice, little 
boy. 

Once every week he walked down the 
road to the river and carried a basket of 
butter to sell. Sometimes he went alone, 
and sometimes his mother walked with him, 
hand in hand; and it was when they were 
walking thus that he liked to play that his 
mother was a queen. 

“Tf you were a queen, Mother,’’ he said 
one day as they started out together, “‘you 
would have a golden crown, and people would 
come out from their houses as we pass, and 
bow down low to you.” 

His mother twisted up her pretty yellow 
hair high on her head and smiled and said, 
“Behold my crown!” And she broke a long 
spray of yellow roses and waved them above 
her, and said, “Behold my scepter!” 

So the little boy laughed and took her 
hand and they walked along the road to- 
gether. 

Now there were three houses, far apart, 
to pass before they came to the river. When 
they reached the first one, the little boy 
said, : 

“Now let’s see if any one comes out to 
bow down low to you.” 

“No one could come out of that house to 
bow to a queen,” his mother said. ‘‘No one 
lives there but old Farmer Dull and his 
wife. Old Farmer Dull is sick and lame. 
He cannot walk and his wife has to wait 
on him all the time. They are poor, and if 
I were a queen I should stop at their door 
and leave them some gold.” 

The little boy looked up at his mother’s 
golden crown. 

“We could not spare them your crown,” 
said he. “Don’t you think we could give 
them some butter?” 

“T think we could,” said the queen. So 
they went up to the door and left Farmer 
Dull a pat of butter. 

When they started on again, a little 
breeze was stirring, and a beautiful white 
birch tree swayed and bowed toward them. 

“See, Mother,” the boy cried. “See, some 
one is bowing to you.” 

“Ah, yes, my son,” the mother said. “This 
jis a beautiful lady in white. She will whis- 
per to us if we stand still under her 
branches.” 

So they stood still under her branches and 
listened; and the leaves rustled gently and 
there were many beautiful sounds. 

“She knows you are a queen,” the boy 
said, happily, and the two went on. 

The second house was a large, 
house, and stood on the top of a hill. 

“Perhaps some one will come out from 
that house and bow to you,” the little boy 
said. 

~“T do not think so,” the queen replied. 
“They are yery rich people who live there, 
and they do not bow to many like us.” 

“Have they a little boy like me?” her son 
asked. 

“No,” the mother said, and she stooped 
down and kissed her child. 

- “They have many grand flowers in their 
garden, Mother, but I don’t see any pretty 
yellow roses like ours.” 

“Would you like to give them these? You 
may.” 

So the boy went up the garden walk and 
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the stone steps and gave the spray of yellow 
roses to a pale-faced lady who sat rocking 
in a big chair. 

“Oh thank you, little boy,” the lady said. 
“T hayen’t seen yellow roses like that since 
I was young.” 

Then they went on, and it grew hot; but 
before they were very tired, a great oak tree 
spread its branches over the road and made 
a spot of shade where they could rest. 

“See, Mother!” the boy cried again. 
oak tree knows you are a queen.” 

“It is a good, strong giant,” the queen 
said. “Listen to what it says.’ 

They stood quite still. 

“It says the same as the lady in white,’ 
the boy said. 

Then they went on, down the road, and 
came to the last house on the road to the 
river. It was little and brown and old, and 
several children came running out, but no 
one bowed to the queen. 

“They do not know you are a queen,” the 
little boy said, troubled. ‘‘How shall we tell 
them, so they may know?” 

Then the queen said : 

“They look hungry. Shall we feed them?” 

Then the little boy opened the basket and 
took out all but the last pat of butter; and 
he took the biscuit they had been saving for 
their own lunch and gave them all to the 
boys and girls; and the children ate them 
greedily, but they did not bow to the queen. 
So the two went on, and the sun grew hot 
and they were still some distance from the 
river. 

Then a bird flew across the road. It was 
a yellow bird and it sung a little song as it 
flew. 

“See, see, Mother!” the boy cried. “I 
think the bird must know you are a queen.” 

“T think it has a nest near by,’ the queen 
said. “Let us look.” 

So they searched and found a little nest 
with tiny eggs; and the mother and son 
went softly away, for fear they should dis- 
turb the mother-bird. Then they came to 
the river; and as they stood on the bank and 
watched the little waves come rippling up 
and running back, the boy cried out: 

“The river knowS you are a queen, 
Mother.” 

And the mother said nothing, for she was 
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weary and the sun was hot; and she sat 
down on the grass, and soon they saw near 
them an ill-looking man, eating dry bread. 

“We have still one pat of butter,” said the 
queen. 

So the boy gave the pat of butter to the 
man; and he took it eagerly, but he did not 
bow to the queen. 

Then as they had no butter to sell, the 
mother and son turned to go home. They 
walked slowly, for they were tired and hot 
and hungry. No one came out of the houses 
to speak to them; but the little yellow bird 
sang very long and loud as they passed, and 
the great oak shaded them and the lovely 
white birch rustled its leaves and swayed 
its branches. And when they came to their 
own house the little boy ran on ahead and 
stood in the doorway and bowed low. 

“Mother, you are, you are a queen,” he 
eried. 

The mother kissed her son. 
a queen,” she said. 
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Good Night 


Good night! Good night! 

Far flies the light ; 

But still God’s love 

Shall flame above, 

Making all bright. 

Good night! Good night! 
—Victor Hugo. 


The Queen’s Canary 


The Queen is to be presented on her 
birthday with a fine specimen of the Nor- 
wich canary in a handsome brass cage, as 
a tribute from the canary-breeders of the 
city of Norwich. The bird selected is a 
color-fed clear yellow of the true Norwich 
type, and a good songster, This beautiful 
little bird was bred by a Norwich shoe- 
maker, who has for forty years made a 
hobby of canary-rearing, and whose bird was 
selected out of a large number. Something 
like 3,000 Norwich people are interested in 
the canary industry, and to many of the 
workers the canary is like the Irishman’s pig 
—‘“the gintleman that pays the rent.’— 
London Christian World. 
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Standing on my porch in the early 
morning, I looked westward where the 
great mountains were singing because a 
Just at my feet 
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gy new day had come. 

PR stretched a wide lawn; and I was al- 
(3) most sad because it looked so bare and 
f} brown. After a little I turned toward 
NG the east; and suddenly the poor lawn 
\ was transfigured! Beautiful blades of 
Ny grass were springing everywhere; and 
G each was pointed with a diamond! I 
tj am sure I need not tell you where the 
ty jewels came from. 
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What made the difference? It was 


e only this: at first I was looking away 

if from the light; afterwards I looked 
\j toward it. The lawn had not changed. 
QS But the great sun was rising; and when 
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I looked eastward each dewdrop caught 
its radiance and flung it everywhere. 
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Che Children’s Pulpit: 
Which Way are You Looking 


BY REV. FRANK T. BAYLEY 
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It seemed like a new world. 

Have you ever thought what a dif- 
ference it makes whether we face the 
light or turn our backs upon it? The 
great light is always shining—the won- 
derful love of God. It shines upon the 
whole world about us. But we can 
turn our backs upon it, and then things 
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often look so dark! Perhaps your ig 
father knows better about it than you. u 
But when we look toward God the whole Ny 


world seems changed. We see things in 
“the light of his countenance.” Many 
a dull thing wears a diamond! Hver 
our trials, our losses and our sorrows 
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eatch the gleam. When Jesus said, Ny 
“We that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness but shall have the light of 3 
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life,’ he gave us the great secret of 
happiness. 
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How to Meet Criticism of 
the Church 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
. Topic 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Troubled Church. Suffering for right- 
eousness’ sake has never permanently hurt 
the church. Whenever men are unpopular 
because they are good, it is a sign that they 
are powerful in disturbing the wickedness 
around them. So far from minding criticism 
founded upon the high character of Chris- 
tians which rebukes the low or the uncer- 
tain character of the community about them, 
we should find grounds of encouragement in 
it. “But even if ye should suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake, blessed are ye.’ Our Lord 
warned us that we were not only to be lights, 
but that our lightbearing would get us into 
trouble. Let the church be criticized because 
it sets high standards of thought and con- 
duct, and that is the highest compliment it 
can receive from those who are made un- 
easy in living on a lower level. That is 
good trouble which testifies that the church 
is doing its work. 


The Witness of Character. The church is 
a school of high character and every school 
is commended and advertised by the success 
of those who study in it. When men are 
saying the worst about the church as a 
whole, they will usually make exceptions in 
favor of some individuals. We all know 
saints who are unconscious in their saint- 
hood but who are also the best defenses of 
the church in the community where it lives 
and works. If we could get a church made 
up entirely of such characters, only the 
foolish or the malevolent would criticize. 
And that, in one way of looking at it, is 
precisely the task of the church, to repro- 
duce in the lives of ordinary men the qual- 
ities that made the life of Jesus powerful in 
the earth. We cannot escape criticism; but 
we can render it powerless to hurt, if only 
we can secure or train church members of 
that quality. The way to turn the laugh 
upon the critics is to produce men and 
women whose characters are above criticism. 
The rebuke of captious criticism, as certainly 
as the healing of the world “is in its name- 
less saints.” 


The Qualities that Convince. This char- 
acter-building is, of course, an individual 
undertaking, and therefore ours. We cannot 
make moral qualities by wholesale—we can- 
not, indeed, make them at all. That is God's 
work. But we can seek to live, each one of 
us, so that no valid criticism shall fall upon 
the church by reason of anything we say or 
do. To meet criticism we need a higher 
sense of responsibility among church mem- 
bers for the reputation of the church. Christ 
has committed himself to us. He will not 
hold us responsible for false and absurd 
fault-finding, based upon ignorance or 
hatred. But he will ask us why we exposed 
him to blame for our neglects and follies. 
The true answer to criticism is the witness 
of honesty, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, kind- 
ness, faith and good works from every one 
of his disciples. 


The prayer meeting topic for Oct. 29— 
Noy. 4. How to Meet Criticism of the 
Church. 1 Peter 3: 8-17; 1 Tim. 8: 1-16. 
The church as a school of high character. 
The witness of Christlike lives. The witness 
of honesty, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, kind- 
ness, good works. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 


The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the 
floods have lifted up their voice; the 
floods lift up their waves. The Lord on 
high is mightier than the .noise of many 
waters, yea than the mighty waves of the 
sea.—Ps. 93: 8, 4. 


When the wind blows, the ship goes; 
when the wind drops, the ship stops; but 
the sea is His all the same, for He made 
it; and the wind is His all the same, too. 
—George MacDonald. 


Human life is a voyage, but our Heay- 
enly Father does not give us the control 
of the weather. If he did, we should be 


‘apt to choose nothing but smooth seas, 


fair winds, full cargoes and secure har- 
bors. God is wiser than we are, and he 
no more consults us than I consult my 
grass-plot as to when I shall use the 
mower, or my grapevines whether I shall 
prune away the surplus branches... 
Smooth seas and gentle breezes never 
make a sailor.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


How is it with your ship? Is it much 
tossed about? That is an inferior ques- 
tion as compared with the inquiry, Is 
Christ on board ?—Joseph Parker. 


Though the sea be smooth and bright, 
Sparkling with the stars of night, 

And my ship’s path be ablaze 

With the light of haleyon days, 

Still I know my need of thee; 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me! 


When the darkling heavens frown, 

And the wrathful winds come down, 

And the fierce waves, tossed on high, 

Lash themselves against the sky, 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea! 
—Hdward Hopper. 


St. Paul sailed over a rough sea, know- 
ing little of blue sky or calm water. But 
he knew that he and ‘his were not drift- 
ing before the tempest, their vessel was 
directed. The unseen Captain was on 
board; the close would be in the haven 
so long desired, and every day that haven 
was nearer, every day some part of the 
rough way had been accomplished ‘or- 
ever. Come what might, certain victories 
had been won and were secure, and the 
end was not to be a wreck on an unknown 
coast.—W. Robertson Nichol. 


The sea of our life, O Lord, is desolate 
unless thou take the pilot’s place in our 
hearts and steer us toward the haven of thy 
purpose and our heart’s desire. When the 
calm falls, let us not drift out of our true 
course or cease to make ready for the 
storm. When the winds blow and the 
waves threaten, keep us alike from ship- 
wreck and from fear. We rejoice that 
thou art ever with us, who hast made the 
heart of man for the voyage; and the sea 
for the journeying heart of man. As thou, 
O Christ, didst cause the winds to cease for 
thy alarmed disciples, be merciful to us and 
Jet not any storm too perilous for our 
strength come upon us, but in the midst of 
dangers build in us both power and patience 
for all the coming days. Amen. 


PRAYER 


Lessons from John 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Nov. 5-11 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Lessons from Great Lives. XI. John. 
John 21: 20-25. (Consecration meeting.) 

John’s Character. A great deal of mys- 
tery surrounds the life of the Disciple John. 
Critics disagree as to much of his life and 
work. They disagree as to his theology. 
But we do not need to be bothered much by 
the critics. What we want chiefly is help 
toward right living. In seeking such help 
we find plenty of plain, pertinent lessons in 
the life of this man John as he is revealed in 
the New Testament. John was a seeker 
after truth, a man of high ideals, one who 
meditated much on spiritual things and so 
developed spiritual vision; he loved much, 
loyally and earnestly. He had his faults, 
as all men have, and they included ill-con- 
sidered, fiery zeal in youth, sometimes a lack 
of courage, perhaps a lack of energy in 
crises, sometimes a faltering faith. Two 
characteristics deserve special emphasis: 
The love of John for his Master and his em- 
phasis upon the deeper spiritual life. 


The Love of John. John is referred to in 
the Gospels as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, and it is made very clear that John 
loved Jesus with a deeper devotion than ap- 
pears in the case of the other disciples. This 
suggests how the love of one man calls forth 
the love of another and how the love of both 
develop together. If we would be loved we 
must love. True love finds expression—ex- 
pression in word and deed. It is one of the 
prime duties of friendship—indeed one of 
the prime duties of life in its broad range— 
to express the good will and gratitude and 
love that we have in our hearts. Love of 
the Master enriches our lives even as it did 
the life of John the Disciple. Our lives will 
grow in divine beauty and power as we give 
expression to love of the divine. 


Love’s Revelation. The highest revelation 
of Christianity comes through love. John 
made that clearer than any other writer of 
divine truth. A man who centuries later 
bore his name, John Wesley, wrote: 


“Faith, Hope and Love were questioned what 
they thought 

Of future glory which religion taught. 

Now Faith believed it to be true, 

And Hope expected so to find it, too; 

Love answered, smiling with unconscious 
glow, : 

‘Believe? expect? I know it to be so.’” 


The truth that was revealed to John and 
by him transmitted through his writings, 
and that all who caught the Master’s spirit 
have carried down through the ages, has 
made Christianity a wonderful power in the 
world. It is interesting to learn how this 
phase of religion impressed one of the great 
empire builders. Napoleon is quoted as say- 
ing to Montholon at St. Helena: “Alexander, 
Caesar, Charlemagne and myself have founded 
empires; but upon what did we rest the 
creations of our genius? Upon force. Jesus 
Christ alone founded his empire upon love; 
and at this moment millions of men would 
die for him. I die before my time, and my 
body will be given back to worms. Such is 
the fate of him who has been called the 
great Napoleon. What an abyss between 
my deep misery and the eternal kingdom of 
Christ which is proclaimed, loved and 


adored, and which is extended over the whole 
earth.” 7 
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The Congress of Races 


The dispersion at Babel has_ probably 
never met so strong a counter movement as 
the First Universal Races Congress which 
met last summer in London. The Papers 
on Inter-Racial Problems, published for the 
World Peace Foundation (Ginn. $2.50), 
communicated to this congress and edited by 
its organizer, Gustave Spiller, constitute a 
volume of remarkable interest and value. 
Its more than sixty writers represent almost 
every quarter of the globe, and the fact that 
every race speaks through one of its own 
members is of striking significance. The 
papers were originally submitted either in 
English, French, German, Persian or Hs- 
peranto. One edition in Hnglish and one in 
French, are issued by the London publishers. 

Refusing to commit itself to any political 
party or to advocate any particular scheme 
of reforms, the congress sought for knowl- 
edge as to the meaning of race, tribe, nation, 
the conditions of progress, the inter-relation 
of races with regard to economics and gen- 
eral civilization, the bearing of the modern 
conscience on racial questions, and, finally, 
suggestions for promoting racial friendliness. 
Under these heads a great variety of topics 
were treated by experts. Who can fail to be 
interested when Professor von Luschan of 
Berlin or Principal Seal of India teach us 
what “race” means; or when Israel Zangwill 
instructs us about the Jewish race; or Wu 
Ting Fang about the Chinese; or when Sir 
Harry Johnston talks about the World-Posi- 
tion of the negro and negroid ; or Dr. Charles 
Eastman about the North American Indian ; 
or Professor Du Bois about negroes in the 
United States; or when Felix Adler enforces 
Inter-Racial Hthics, or the great peace ad- 
vocate, Baron d’Hstournelles de Constant, 
reminds us of the respect which the white 
race owes to other races? 

The total impression made by these papers 
is that the differences between races have 
been greatly exaggerated in the past; that 
the common humanity of them all is of vastly 
greater importance; that all present races 
are the products of the intermingling of 
previous races and trace back to a common 
origin ;-that‘all are capable of tmprovement 
under a more favorable environment; and 
that, by a more intimate acquaintance with 
one another, increased mutual respect and 
helpful co-operation can be secured. 

The timeliness of this volume is evident. 
America is troubled over her negroes and 
her immigrants, while England is disturbed 
at the growing restlessness of her alien sub- 
jects in India. Russia is persecuting her 
The na- 
tions of Europe are forcing their rule over 
the whole of Africa, while the entire Occi- 
dent is alarmed over the marvelous awaken- 
ing of the Orient. Never was it so necessary 
as now that the children of men everywhere 
should learn to know each other better and 
treat one another as brethren. These papers, 
written from the scientific standpoint, with 
the mutual respect and sympathy of their 
writers from many races, will greatly further 
the desired end. 

The volume includes an admirable bibliog- 
raphy of several hundred works bearing on 
the general subject. It is well printed in 
clear type on substantial, light-weight paper 
and is a delight to handle. 

Horace BUMSTEAD. 


Trust men and they will be true to you; 
treat them greatly and they will show them- 
selves great.—Hmerson. 


A Study of Ruskin, Teacher and 
Prophet 


The world is continually misunderstand- 
ing its prophets, oftenest by blame, some- 
times by over-praise. Not until they are 
gone from us and we have gained the per- 
spective which only time can give do we 
understand their message and sift their 
words to learn which are temporary and 
which eternal. Among the prophets of the 
nineteenth century Ruskin has an influentisi 
place, for at least the English-speaking peo- 
ples. He was for a time a dictator of taste 
for a large proportion of seekers for art ap- 
preciation. But the time is come when we 
can more truly estimate the relative worth of 
the man and his message and weigh the value 
of his prophecies in the different departments 
with which they dealt. He has ceased to 
be an oracle of art opinion. He has become 
one of the great inspirers of social change 
and amelioration. He stands forth as a 
strangely mingled personality, weak where 
he felt himself strongest, strong as a 
prophet of righteousness. 

It needs something of the brooding spirit 
of prophecy to understand and interpret such 
a man to the new generation, We are happy 
in finding it in Arthur Christopher Benson, 
whose Ruskin, A Study in Personality (Put- 
nam. $1.50) does not attempt formal biog- 
raphy, but carries through the more helpful 
task of sympathetic and yet critical insight 
and exposition. Mr. Benson is no blind wor- 
shiper, although reverence is hardly too 
strong a word to describe his admiration for 
the better qualities of his hero. He sees and 
acknowledges that in his: theories of art 
Ruskin was usually wrong—at least in his 
premises of thought. He speaks with reluc- 
tant but unsparing blame of that strange in- 
tellectual arrogance and tyranny of demands 
which runs through most of Ruskin’s preach- 
ing—that indignant assertion that he was 
always right in all he said. He acknowl- 
edges that he lacked the qualities of a great 
leader of men and that the self-denials he 
demanded he did not himself practice; ““He 
merely attempted to forbid the luxuries for 
which he had no taste, while his consistency 
was incomplete and his demand for personal 
authority small.” Yet the extent and value 
of his influence are so great that in spite of 
all retrenchments and curtailments he re- 
mains among the greatest intellectual and 
moral forces of our immediate inheritance. 


We give so much space to notice of the 
book because it is one of those helps to under- 
standing in confused and difficult fields of 
thought which the general reader can ill 
afford to miss. Tirst-hand study of Rus- 
kin’s works is full of difficulties and pitfalls 
for the unwary. Their very volume and their 
rhetorical splendor are hindrances to under- 
standing, while the progress of Ruskin’s own 
art knowledge and his ever-shifting taste fill 
them with contradictions. No great writer 
is so much in need of a kindly and com- 
petent interpreter. In the fields of art, 
therefore, in which the suggestiveness of 
Ruskin is not easily exhausted, while his 
direct teaching is often wholly mistaken; 
and in the field of political economy, where 
he is still one of the great sources of inspira- 
tion for the world, the service of a guide as 
competent, sympathetic and fair as Mr. Ben- 
son is invaluable. The reading of this little 
study of personality will, we hope, send 
many lovers of justice and beauty back to 
the books in which Ruskin poured forth his 
enthusiasms, with a clearer understanding 
of their history and their worth. 


i 


In the Religious Field 


A comprehensive and scholarly treatment of 
a great and vital topic is The Christian Doc- 
trine of Man, by H. Wheeler Robinson (Im- 
ported by Scribners. $2.25 net). It opens 
with a study of the psychology of the Old 
Testament, with an important section on the 
development of individualism. Then follow 
chapters on the New Testament Doctrine of 
Man, the history of Dogmatic Anthropology 
with a section on the contrast and conflict 
between Greek and Hebrew Ideas of Human 
Nature, the Contributions of Post-Reforma- 
tion Science and Thought, with consideration 
of the bearing of Evolution on Christian An- 
thropology, and The Christian Doctrine of 
Man in Relation to Current Thought. Prac- 
tically this is a review of the history of 
Christian doctrine, centering about the doc- 
trine of man. A full table of contents and 
good indexes add greatly to the usefulness of 
the volume. 

“Visions, cures and wonders,” is the classi- 
fication made by Rev. J. M. Thompson in 
Miracles in the New Testament (Longmans). 
Of these the first two classes can be ex- 
plained, he says, ‘‘on lines of religious psy- 
chology and faith healing.’”’ But the “won- 
ders,”’ he concludes, such as walking on the 
water, raising the son of the Widow of Nain 
and the resurrection of Jesus ‘“‘never hap- 
pened.” This conclusion is reached through 
study of the narratives and comparison of 
earlier and later documents. Nevertheless 
“to reject miracles is not to reject the super- 
natural,” and the idea of the “complete me- 
diation of God by men” is made possible only 
with the rejection of such miracles. They 
contradict the reality of the human nature 
of Jesus, while their absence does not de- 
tract from the reality of the incarnation of 
God in him,” a truth discoverable ‘‘only by 
the insight of faith.” This is a careful and 
reverent study and presents the argument 
against the genuineness of these ‘‘wonders’’ 
in its strongest aspect. 

Visions and Revelations, by J. T. Dean, 
is a popular exposition of the Apocalypse 
(Imported by Scribners). The author has 
utilized recent researches of Professor Ram- 
sey and others and shows the application of 
the pictures and sayings of the writer of 
Revelation, as they were addressed to men 
and women of the Roman Province of Asia 
with reference to their own times and prob- 
lems. This is done in a series of seventeen 
discourses, beginning with The Spiritual 
Point of View and closing with ‘The Time 
is at Hand.” He makes the book a living 
and intelligible document with lessons ap- 
plicable to every age. The interpretation of 
the New Jerusalem, the Holy City come 
down from God out of heaven, is admirable. 

A book for young ministers (and oldcr 
ones might profit by it) is Letters to a Min- 
isterial Son, by ““A Man of the World” (Pil- 
grim Press. 75 cents net). A business man 
is supposed to be answering letters from his 
son, and to cover the period between the 
son’s choice of a profession and the time 
when he won ‘a national reputation’ by 
some brilliant platform utterances. These 
letters deal with a wide range of ministerial 
problems, as they appear to a man of the 
world, who also is a good churchman. Rea- 
sons for entering the ministry, pastoral vis- 
iting, sermon topics, pulpit politics, church 
bazars, amusements, the Sunday school, the 
minister’s wife, ete., are some of the mat- 
ters considered—all of this as seen from the 
pew. The situation is Wnglish, but with 
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Unfinished Home Mission Tasks 


New Occasions and Duties New and Old 


To the consideration of unfinished tasks, 
President Davis of Chicago Seminary wel- 
comed the two hundred delegates to the 
sixty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association at the opening ses- 
sion on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 17. Its 
meetings followed those of the Brotherhood 
in the same place, New First Church, Chi- 
cago, with a half day’s recess between. This 
interval permitted a change in stage setting, 
to suit the last act in the three-part drama, 
begun a week previous in Milwaukee, with 
the scene, the ancient Orient, and concluded, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 19, with the scene 
the great empire under the Stars and Stripes 
where West and Hast meet and mingle. 
Since the World in Boston, we need offer no 
apology in speaking of this series of annual 
meetings not only as an extraordinarily ef- 
fective missionary exhibit, but as a splendid 
drama. It, was prefaced by a thrilling prel- 
ude by Sec. Brewer Eddy in his annual sur- 
vey of missions in many lands. It came to 
its climacteric in the illuminating character- 
ization of the missionary endeavor which 
“follows the flag,” by Prof. W. J. Hutchins 
of Oberlin. Its postlude was the stirring 
patriotic appeal of that once soldier of the 
Grand Army of the Republic—and always 
soldier of the common-weal—Dr. Philip H. 
Moxom of Springfield, Mass. Should it 
seem to any not present over-fanciful to con- 
ceive of the Brotherhood meeting as one act 
in a drama of modern missions, let it be re- 
membered that at the heart of its program 
was: the most thoroughgoing search for the 
fundamental missionary message, at home 
ort abroad, ever conducted in any of our de- 
nominational assemblies. 

Of Dr. Davis’s opening paper nothing 
more need be said than that President Cyrus 
Northrop so heartily approved that then and 
there he immediately adopted it for his 
presidential address. Finding no occasion 
for further oratory, the distinguished chair- 
man used his alloted time in telling the sim- 
ple story of his impressions of the Conven- 
tion of Workers among Colored People in the 
South, recently held in New Orleans. So 
much is said of the race problem in the 
South and so comparatively little of achieve- 
ment in solution that, next to the limited 
exhibit of the A. M. A. product upon the 
platform in the person of the one Afro- 
American speaker and the Tougaloo quintet, 
President Northrop’s simple story of what 
he had seen and heard in this assembly of 
the leaders of the Afro-American Congrega- 
tional Chureh was the most effective argu- 
ment for the A. M. A. work brought out at 
this annual meeting. His critical judgment 
as to the English used in the convention— 
“no grammatical slip by any man or woman 
on a three days’ test’”—indicates that it may 
require an added educational qualification 
for a white minister to get into the other 
National Council—if such this convention 
shall come to be—should it ever relax in the 
matter of color line. 


INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION 


The annual survey of the report of the 
executive committee by its chairman, Mr. 
Charles A. Hull of Brooklyn, was good both 
for information and inspiration, The follow- 
ing statements seem particularly significant : 

“The work has gone along strongly all 
throngh the year, and is one of no mean 
magnitude; the total receipts of the year 
being only a little under half a million of 
dollars, and the total pupils in the schools 
numbering over 15,000. Of these 15,000 
over 13,000 are colored students in the 
South; and the economy and effectiveness 
of the work are shown by the full statistics 
given in the report. The work is not only 
educational, but evangelical and Christian 
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in the very best sense; and the record of 
over 700 conversions and additions to our 
churches is one for which we should be most 
thankful.” The statistics of Year-Book re- 
turns are by no means depressing with ref- 
erence to the group of churches of whose 
first general convention President Northrop 
brought an enthusiastic report. 

The conclusion of Chairman Hull’s address 
showed, not only that he had a strong grip 
upon the whole work, but that the whole 
work had a mighty hold upon the whole 
man: “In closing I want to say that with my 
experience with the work of this Associa- 
tion, which began in 1879 and has been 
almost uninterrupted ever since, I cannot too 
strongly urge upon you the fundamental 
character of the work of the Association and 
the great necessity for its proper mainte- 
nance. It appeals to me, and I hope it does 
to you all, not only as a Christian but pat- 
riotic duty for us to care for these depend- 
ent races. The Chinamen and Japanese com- 
ing to our shores; the Indians now, by the 
action of the government, put into posses- 
sion of lands in their own right; the High- 
landers in their remote and isolated moun- 
tain homes; the Porto Ricans left in the 
ignorance and abject misery and squalor en- 
gendered by years of Spanish Roman Catho- 
lie supremacy ; the Hawaiians in the islands 


of the Pacitic where the meeting of the Ori- 


entals and Occidentals has brought about a 
crisis in the religious status of the islands; 
and the negroes, our own citizens, number- 
ing ten million souls, mostly located in our 
southern states, present to the Christian 
public a condition of danger and of promise 
which should be grappled with and which, 
unless it shall be thoroughly and wisely han- 
dled, is sure to set back the work of the 
Kingdom of God for many years.” 

That there was both information and in- 
spiration in the annual sermon by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown hardly need be said 


THE PRAIRIES AND THE LOWLANDS 


A glimpse of a new order of things on the 
Western border of our prairie territory was 
given by Rev. G. W. Reed of Standing Rock 
Agency, South Dakota. Where the buffalo 
roamed a few decades ago, no longer are 
even cattle and sheep at large. The period 
of the small farm has arrived, and the In- 
dian must conform to the new order. The 
missionary’s work is now that of bishop to 
groups of Indian farmers, living on their 
land and building homes and schoolhouses, 
here and there, all over the reservation. The 
Indian churches are doing more by way of 
self-help and the Indian himself is! coming 
to a larger degree of self-maintenance and 
self-respect. 

Speaking of the condition of the public 
school education among the whites in the 
lowlands of Alabama, Rey. S. H. Herbert 
of Joppa Institute said, among other things: 
“A teacher in my vicinity could not proba- 
bly pass the examination for entrance to the 
eighth grade of one of your Illinois public 
schools; and yet this is the only opportunity 
for schooling for some fifty or sitty children 
of the best Anglo-Saxon blood in America.” 
He told of a school with an enrollment of 
seventy-six—and one teacher and only desk 
room for fifteen. More surprising was his 
statement—that nearly 100,000 white chil- 
dren in Alabama of school age did not even 
enroll during the last school year. One rea- 
son for this condition is that Alabama began 
its school system as late as 1875, and in its 
development it is hardly more than out of 
its infancy. Moreover, Alabama has only 
$1,480 for every school child, while Illinois 
has $6,558, with less than one-fourth the 
amount of taxable property. To make the 
condition worse, the race problem compels 
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the double burden of separate schools for the 
blacks and whites. 

The A, M. A. school affects the whole ed- 
ucational system by furnishing a better grade 
of teachers. For those who go back to the 
farms, courses are prepared along the lines 
of scientific farming and rural betterment. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE MID-PACIFIC 


Secretary Ryder, fresh from several 
months of study of conditions in Hawaii, 
brought a thrilling message from the Mid- 
Pacific. He was strongly impressed with 
the value and possibilities of these islands 
for human habitation. ‘Almost every inch 
of every island is fertile to the extreme. All 
these islands are composed of decomposing 
lava, giving the most productive soil in the 
world.” 


THE FAR NORTH AND THE FAR SOUTH 


The latest tidings from our farthest north 
mission among the Eskimos in Alaska were 
brought by Dr. F. J. Van Horn of Seattle. 
His pleasing word-pictures of the beauty and 
wonder of the setting of the e where our 
missionaries have given themselves in heroic 
service for one of our most neglected peoples, 
and his story of their labor and sacrifice 
greatly delighted the audience. But quite as 
effective was the account—a reality more 
satisfying than romance—of progress at- 
tained among our better negro communities 
in the far South. 

“Speaking of conditions among the more 
advanced negro population in Alabama, 
Rev. BE. E. Scott of Montgomery said: “Or- 
phanage, Old Folks’ Homes, Hospitals and 
Reform Schools eloquently witness to the 
presence of the spirit of Him who preached 
the gospel to the poor and spread tables in 
the desert places. And it-is of special sig- 
nificance that these efforts are largely put 
forth by our women. In my own city there 
are a number of Women’s Clubs that supply 
groceries, fuel and clothing to the indigent 
poor. They look after needy boys and girls, 
sometimes sending the deserving off to 
school and paying their expenses. In this 
they relieve the city, to an extent, of the 
burden of the poor—whom we have always © 
with us.” 


NEW OCCASIONS AND OLD DUTIES 


The above was the title of Secretary Doug- 
lass’ official paper and the title indicates its 
trend. The “fathers” of the Association 
who, by the way, are preponderatingly more 
in evidence in the meeting than the “breth- 
ren” of the generation represented in the 
Brotherhood, have nothing to fear in dan- 
gerous radicalism from the junior secretary. 
While cautiously sympathetic with “the new 
expansionist ambitions” of the recent New 
Orleans convention, Secretary Douglass is 
jealous for a maintenance of the old ideals 
of the Association and zealous in putting 
major emphasis upon educational adyance 
rather than upon church expansion. More- 
over, the new ery of the southern city is less 
appealing to his official judgment than the 
demand and opportunity for Spy -better- 
ment. 

In line with his paper and the ieebaral at- 
titude of the executive committee, was the 
address of Rev. F. Q. Blanchard on Wednes- 
day evening. Even the radicalism of the 
pastor of First Church, Minneapolis, Rev. 
C. ©. Clarke, expressed itself rather in terms 
of the old-time attitude toward gr ihe 
the South than in the more etic. 
mood of the modern sociological 
the same line, Secretary Gutterson, 
the New England point of view, | 
that whatever of reconstruction | 
to be done in the South, ean be n 
survival of a vigorous bellum a 
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lum sentiment in the North. The “fathers” 
gloried in his presentation of the case. One 
of the “brethren”? remarked, “It made me 
mighty mad.” Whether this a sign of de- 
generacy or progress in the younger genera- 
tion will be interpreted by the judge’s point 
of view. 


NEW OCCASIONS AND NEW DUTIES 


But there is no difference concerning the 
proposition that old duties cannot be met 
without something new in methods. The 
day of successful individualistic appeals for 
funds is over. he only way of advance is 
in further application of the Apportionment 
Plan. Its genesis, Dr. Lucien Warner, in a 
paper so admirable that it deserves the widest 
circulation, dates back to our first National 
Council in Oberlin. But its exodus was 
practically delayed until our last Council in 
Boston; and some of our churches, Dr. 
Warner affirmed, are still halting and hesi- 
tating between following the Moses of the 
movement, Chairman L. I. Johnson, along 
the way of national solidarity or returning 
to the leeks and onions of a laissez faire 
theory in church government. 

But the sentiment for this form of co- 
operative unity is growing by leaps.and 
bounds. It made headway at Milwaukee in 
the Board. meeting. It gained even more 
ground in the A. M. A, meeting—largely be- 
cause of its fuller presentation and the re- 


_ markably effective team work of Dr. Warner, 


Chairman Johnson and Rev. C. C. Merrill. 
FROM DEPENDENCE TO INDEPENDENCE 


Another team of three, Hon. T. C. Mac- 
Millan, Pres. G. A. Gates and Dr. W. BH. 
Barton, were intrusted with the task of 
committing the Association in democratic 
fashion to pronouncement in favor of a 
movement to lift three educational institu- 
tions, Fisk University, Tougaloo University 
and Piedmont College, from a state of de- 
pendency on annual associational grants— 
and begging pilgrimages by their respective 
presidents—to a dignified independence on 
foundations of adequate endowment. Dr. 
MacMillan presented the cause as a whole, 
retiring his personal interest in the church 
expansion movement, to give the college en- 
dowment project the right of way—and prac- 
tically the whole of the road at the present 
meeting. 

President Gates made one of the best of 
arguments for the A. M. A. work, as a whole, 
when, speaking of the situation in Nashville, 
he declared that the proven efficiency of 
A. M. A, institutions had won the approval 
of those nearest to them, and always next 
to the negro problem in real life. In partic- 
ular, he told of the friendly and sympathetic 
attitude of Governor and Mrs. Hooper, not 
only to Fisk University but to the aspira- 
tions of the colored people generally. He 
quoted Governor Hooper as saying, recently, 
after a visit to the university: “The colored 
people have never had a chance. I mean to 
use my influence as governor to see, so far 
as in me lies, that they have it henceforth.” 
Dr. Barton, out of his early experience, 
spoke with personal sympathy and strong 
conviction of the claims of Piedmont and 
the people to whom it has a special mission. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND A NEW ALLY 


Dr. Glenn Atkins is enough of an out- 


~ sider—whose one year’s service on the ex- 


ecutive committee has given him a chance to 
see the inside—to be a specially. valuable 
witness as to the worth of the A. M. A. work 
and the soundness of its methods. 

He told the story of ‘first impressions” in 


_a delightfully informal and frankly guileless 


way. If there were any criticism to disarm 


when he began his talk—a supposition that 


may be tolerated not because there is any- 
thing the matter with the A. M. A., but_on 
the generally admitted ground that there is 
always something of the denomination’s 
chronic ailment, the critical temper, in every 
Congregational assembly—there was nothing 


left when he had finished. 


If any other speaker did more to com- 
mend the cause, it was because its new ally, 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, is even 
more of an outsider. Sympathy with the 
negro has led this Jewish merchant to be- 
friend him; and his practical common sense 
has decided him to adopt as his agency the 
Y. M. C. A. His own philanthropic en- 
deavor has brought him into touch with and 
made him a powerful ally of our own agen- 
cies, particularly in the cities of the South. 
His presence upon an A. M. A. platform was 
in itself a splendid indorsement of the work 
—but he went further. Probably in the 
fuller reports of the meeting the address 
which will be read with most interest is Mr. 
Rosenwald’s indictment of race prejudice. 

Space limits forbid detailed report of the 
excellent woman’s program, except to say 
that its most telling appeal to the general 
public was in Miss Denman’s story of Set- 
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tlement Work in the Kentucky Mountains. 
“Like Hull House, is it?’ said a city re- 
porter who refused to rise to the govd 
things in the rest of the program, “then 
it’s all right and it’s good stuff for the 
Tribune,” 


THE LARGER BROTHERHOOD 


The larger interests of human brotherhood 
found expression in a resolution heartily ap- 
proving pending arbitration treaties and 
praying the Senate “to support President 
Taft in his statesman-like efforts to secure 
the permanent establishment of peace 
throughout the world.” The committee to 
present this resolution, either to the sen- 
ators separately or to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, at its discretion, is as fol- 
lows: Rev. Messrs, P. S. Moxom, Nehemiah 
Boynton, C. W. Jefferson, F. W. Gunsaulus 
and N. D. Hillis. Pup 3 2008 


Forward Steps in Apportionment 
The National Commission Makes Plans for 1912 


The Apportionment Commission was in 
session at Chicago last week. Because it 
was sandwiched in between the American 
Board, the Brotherhood, the Polity Commis- 
sion, the Woman’s Home Missionary Federa- 
tion and The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, doubtless few of the many Congrega- 
tionalists who were at Chicago knew about 
it. This did not, however, prevent it from 
having a meeting which was a fitting sequel 
to the successful first meeting in New York 
last December. It was held at Chicago Sem- 
inary, which under President Davis’s leader- 
ship is more and more used as the Congre- 
gational headquarters in the West. 

The Apportionment Commission consists, 
like the Polity Commission, of nineteen mem- 
bers, although there is one vacancy now 
existing. Of the eighteen remaining mem- 
bers fourteen were present last week and 
one sent a proxy. The sessions were held 
Monday afternoon and evening and Tuesday 
morning, 

Notable signs of apportionment progress 
during the year appeared in the reports 
made by the executive officers, at least five 
in number. (1) The state committees are 
becoming better organized and more eflficient, 
and the samé van be said of the Association 
Committees. (2) A clearer and larger con- 
ception of what apportionment really is has 
developed during the year. It is now coming 
increasingly to be seen that the plan is much 
more than merely a scheme for raising 
money. (3) The Year-Book changes which 
have already afforded greater accuracy and 
will increasingly do so in regard to mission- 
ary contributions have met with surprisingly 
little opposition and criticism. This seems 
to show the willingness of Crongregational 
people to meet some at least of the condi- 
tions that are necessary to successful team 
work. (4) Some important gaps in the ap- 
portionment literature have been filled, es- 
pecially in the way of a clear cut descrip- 


tion of the plan (‘The Shorter Catechism’’) . 


and a book to help apportionment commit- 
tees in their work (‘Apportionment Com- 
mittee Hand-Book’’). (5) The important 
first steps have been taken toward bringing 
the Woman’s organization into the Appor- 
tionment fold by the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of these organizations on many 
apportionment committees and by the inclu- 
sion of the Woman’s Board figures in the 
National Apportionment to the states for 
1912. 
ELECTION AND BUSINESS 


No change was made in the officers of the 
Commission, except on the executive commit- 
tee, where another appointment had to be 
made on account of the greatly-regretted 
resignation of Rev. Clarence F.. Swift, D. D. 
Th* officers are: Chairman, Hon. Samuel T. 
Johnson, Minnesota; Vice-Chairman, Samuel 
B. Capen, LL. D. Massachusetts; Secretary, 


Rey. Charles C. Merrill, Massachusetts; 
Treasurer, Charles A. Hull, New York; 
Executive Committee, Lucien C. Warner, 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Lewis T. Reed, 
New York; Miss Sarah Louise Day, Massa- 
chusetts, together with the Chairman and the 
Treasurer. Mr. Reed is a new member of 
the Commission, and has for several years 
rendered fine service as Chairman of the 
New York State Committee. He takes the 
place of Mr. Merrill, who in becoming a 
permanent executive officer of the Commis- 
sion resigns as the council member repre- 
senting New England and the Middle States. 

A set of By-laws was adopted, one special 
feature of which was a clearer definition of 
the duties of the Chairman and the Secre- 
tary. The Chairman who is serving without 
remuneration has general supervision of the 
Commission’s work, and is especially charged 
with initiation of policies. The Secretary 
is to do the executive work under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee. One spe- 
cial duty of his is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of literature. Both officers are to 
relate their work to the entire country, not 
to particular sections as heretofore. The 
Commission’s budget of expenses was set at 
$7,000, a reduction of $1,000 from last year. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Other important action taken was as fol- 
lows. The date for closing the Year-Book 
reports of contribution to the societies was 
fixed at Jan. 16, 1912, and contributions 
of 1911 coming in after Jan. 1 should be 
marked ‘for the year 1911.” A letter 
will soon be sent to pastors and laymen call- 
ing attention to this date, and urging the 
Every Member Canvass as the best means 
for raising the apportionment for 1912. A 
careful explanation will be given of what the 
Every Member Canvass is and how it can 
be successfully made. The Commission is 
to use its influence to secure loyalty among 
the states to the percentages of division that 
have been assigned for the several societies, 
this being the only way in which the appor- 
tionment plan can be carried out on a 
National scale. 

An increased effort is to be made to in- 
troduce the apportionment into the Sunday 
school, and to educate the children as to 
the meaning of their gifts. This will be 
part of a more thorough educational cam- 
paign, which will include the young people 
and the adults, and will aim to deepen and- 
strengthen the missionary motive every- 
where! The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation is to’ assume a greater responsi- 
bility for the home land work by taking a 
larger goal for their contribution. The State 
Committees are to be invited to a consulta- 
tion with the commission at the next meet- 
ing of the National Council in 1913. 
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The Congregational Brotherhood and the Big Interests 


Impressions of the3Chicago Convention 


The fourth Convention of the National 
Brotherhood in the New First Church, Oct. 
13-16, certainly got next to big interests. 
But I use the term not to signify combina- 
tions of capital, but something more com- 
manding—the thoughts and ideals which 
cast down the mighty from their seats and 
exalt the poor from the dust. 

The fact that the Convention met in a big 
church at the heart of a big city; that some 
sessions drew large audiences; that the an- 
nual sermon was preached to a congregation 
of not far from 4,000, and the banquet 
attended by a company of 400, is not the 
reason for special congratulations. It is 
rather a matter for regret that some sessions 
were so largely attended that the Brother- 
hood was lost in the crowd; also, that so 
much was offered on the program that the 
good became an enemy to the best. 

What made this fourth Convention one of 
the most significant denominational gather- 
ings of recent. years was the fact that it 
went beyond our two last National Councils 
in getting into close contact with the big 
problems of the Church in modern society. 
The range of thought swept over the bar- 
riers of the announced theme—‘Back to the 
Church,” in eager search for the gospel 
which lies back of the church. 


FREEDOM, UNITY, BROTHERHOOD 


Great sermons in the Auditorium have 
become so much a matter of commonplace 
that the city papers have ceased to regard 
them as news. But it is an unusual thing 
for the congregation to follow Dr. Gunsau- 
lus’s sermon with prolonged cheering—and 
that is what happened when the annual 
Brotherhood sermon came to its conclusion. 
Evidently the word had been as a fire in his 
heart before convention Sunday. The atmos- 
phere created by the presence of some 300 
picked men in-the congregation, particularly 
pledged to the tempestuous task of making 
brotherhood a working principle in the realm 
of every day industry, fanned the hidden 
fire into a burning message. 

In beginning his sermon, Dr. Gunsaulus 
said: “‘Those who do not care to follow me 
in some hard thinking in this discourse 
would better devote the sermon hour to 
some other line of meditation.” The prog; 
ress of thought in the sermon is indicated 
by the implications of the three passages 
chosen for a text: “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” ‘There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” 
‘All ye are brethren.” 

In the motto: “Liberty, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity,” Dr. Gunsaulus found an epitome of 
social delusions. We find real social prog- 
tess along the line of nobler conceptions 
suggested by the better watchword :‘Free- 
dom, Unity, Brotherhood.” The way to 
freedom is not in the experience of doing 
as I please, which is savagery; nor in doing 


as I ean, which is the rule of might; but— 


in doing as I ought, the rule of right and 
of reason. 
Unity and freedom find themselves and 


are made everlastingly safe in brotherhood. 
Brotherhood comes not by way of an ab- 
stract, @ priori assumption, but in our 
Brother and our Lord. “If you want to 
make a man free, tether him; but tether him 
to the cross. If you want unity, sigh not for 
equality, but bring every man in tune with 
the mind of the Master; and this means 


‘brotherhood and the law which is the har- 


mony of the world.” 

The last worcs were a message of warn- 
ing. Earlier he had spoken of the modern 
ery for economic equality. “There are 
rocks ahead here. for the Brotherhood,” he 
declared. Returning to this thought he said 


in closing: “The wrecks of Europe are 
landed on our shores and the charts which 
led to ruin are offered again for our guid- 
ance. Men of the Brotherhood, do not think 
that in coddling these theories you can do 
anything but damage. We are not going to 
ask whether the constitution of the country, 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount are satisfactory to the man who 
wants us to go the way of social revolution. 
He must become satisfactory to them.” 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM 


At the same hour in the New First 
Church, President Davis of Chicago Semi- 
nary preached a warmly human and inspir- 
ing sermon from the text, “Brother Saul.” 
Although its echoes sounded to the close of 
the meeting, I must pass it with mere men- 
tion—and the admirable address, as well, by 
Booker T. Washington on The Advancing 
Brotherhood—to dwell more at length on a 
message complementary to both the morning 
sermons in the evening addresses by the 
labor leader, John Mitchell and Rev. Charles 
R. Brown,.dean of Yale Divinity School. 
The noble individualism and profound spirit- 
uality of the morning sermons, expressed 
with the passion of great convictions, left 
almost untouched Christianity in social ap- 
plication. Without making Christian dis- 
cipleship mean anything less in motive and 
spirit, the evening message made it mean 
something more in definite program and 
practical procedure. 

When John Mitchell had explained La- 
bor’s Program for Industrial Justice, only a 
confirmed skeptic could resist the conclu- 
sion: “This is truly nearer the mind of 
Christ than prevailing industrial ideals. 
In espousing the cause of woman; in defend- 
ing the birthright of childhood; in endeavor- 
ing to supplant the practice of individual- 
istic competition by mutualism in industry, 
the Labor Union’s program is in line with 
a further realization of Christian  princi- 
ples.” 

These ideas, Dr. Brown affirmed, should 
have the sympathy and support of the 
church. The body which professes to inter- 
pret the will of God, must “make good” in 
the industrial world. “There is a will of 
God as to the use of land; natural re 
sources; questions of wages and homes; 
and conditions of employment. Pity and 
compassion are good in their places, but 
capnot take the place of virile endeavor to 
have the will of God done. 

“You may have heard laymen say,” he 
continued, “we do not want polities from the 
pulpit; we do not want economics—we want 
religion. This industrial business is our 
affair and not the parson’s. 

“They are right. It is their affair, and if 


they would go down to their stores and their 
factories every day, saying, ‘The will of God 
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must be done here,’ every minister on God’s 
green earth would take his texts for the next 
ten years from the seventeenth chapter of 
St. John!” 

Touching directly the question of organ- 
ized labor, Dr. Brown asked: “How many 
of you who talk of the glory of liberty know 
what it is to pit yourself against another in 
the struggle for bread? I believe in the 
labor union for I believe in the ancient word, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 
In closing he urged all who stand for the 
application of the principles which Jesus 
taught to stand together. 


THE THOUGHTS IN MANY HEARTS 


What came to fullest expression in Dr. 
Brown’s address was a revelation of the 
thoughts of many hearts. In the opening of 
the convention, Mr. W. EB. Sweet of Denver 
spoke to the same effect. “What is the 
meaning of membership in the church?” he 
asked. We condense his fine paper into this 
single sentence: “In a word it is this: To 
help to make the teachings of Christ the 
practice of the world.” 

The conference devoted to Labor and 
Social Service, with Mr. W. B. Chapman of 
New York as leader, pointed to. the same 
conclusions: “To be a Christian,” said Sec- 
retary Atkinson, “the employer must’ give a 
fair wage. If he cannot do business on six 
days’ labor, he should quit and go into some- 
thing else.’ Hon. H. M. Beardsley of Kan- 
sas City told how, on return from the Bos- 
ton National Council, delegations from labor 
unions, stirred by report of its declaration 
of principles, waited upon him. “Do you 
mean it?” they asked. It appeared almost 
too good to be true, that a great denomina- 
tion should have taken its stand on sich a 
social platform. 

This line of thought came to splendid 
culmination in the last session in a masterly 
paper by Sec. C. S. Macfarland of the Fed- 
eral Council upon The Problem of Industry. 
Related papers were read by Rey. James 
Mullenbach of Chicago upon Relief; Graham 
R. Taylor, also of Chicago, upon Housing 
and Recreation; Owen R. Lovejoy of New 
York on Child Labor; and Dean Sumner of 
Chicago upon The Social Hyil. At the ban- 
quet on Monday evening there was a strong 
social emphasis in the wise and witty ad- 
dresses of Prof. B. A. Steiner of Iowa Col- 
lege and Dr. W. G. Puddefoot of Indianapolis. 


THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Of the papers and reports relating to other 
departments, it is not possible to speak in 
detail. Hyangelism, for the present year, is 
to follow the lead of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. The most significant 
sentence in the report of the chairman of 
this department, Dr. IF’. G. Smith of Chicago, 
was this: “Nothing which has occurred in 


ee, 


_consider fairly in one convention. 
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my ministerial life has so impressed me as 
this Men and Religion Campaign. We can 
do nothing better as a Brotherhood than to 
heartily enter into this campaign for the 
coming year. In this movement evangelism 
will have a leading place.” 

The conference on Bible study was of 
marked interest. The line of study recom- 
mended to the Brotherhoods for the coming 
year is The Life and Teaching of Jesus. It 
was urged that ‘‘all discussions of the ques- 
tions of the day should have a basis in reg- 
ular Bible study.” 

Country life and the country church were 
discussed by men with a great message of 
rural betterment, Pres. K. L. Butterfield of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
Prof. G. W. Fiske of Oberlin. Church life, 
in city and suburb, was treated by Sec. 
H. F. Swartz of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and Dr. C. L. Kloss of Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

But the big interests were too many to 
Moreover, 
the special relation of the Brotherhood to the 
National Council’s Department of Labor and 
Social Service and the sense that the church 
is now facing a social crisis, forced to the 
fore the social aspects of Christianity. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


The illness of Secretary Dyer compels the 
Brotherhood to limit somewhat the scope of 
its varied activities for the coming year. 
But providentially, these will, for the most 
part, be cared for in the interdenominational 
Men and Religion and Boy Scout Move- 
ments. The budget for the coming year has 
been materially reduced; but the distinctive 
work committed to the Brotherhood by the 
National Council is to be pushed with in- 
creased emphasis under the leadership of 
Secretary Atkinson. 

The new officers are: president, Hon. 
H. M. Beardsley of Kansas City; vice-pres- 
idents, Prof. F. B. Hill, Dr. Ozora S. Davis 
of Chicago, Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Boston, Mr. 
William H. Lewis of Seattle; treasurer, 
S. E. Knecht of Chicago; new directors, 
Rev. J. T. Stocking, Massachusetts, Rey. 
R. H. Potter, Connecticut, Fred Wilcox, 
California, A. W. Farlinger, Georgia, A. J. 
Nason, Minnesota, F. W. Burlingham, IIli- 
nois. 

The convention brought the Brotherhood 
to a clearer consciousness of mission and a 
deeper purpose to make itself a better instru- 
ment of service for the Kingdom. Pledges 
in the convention of over $3,000 toward the 
expenses of the coming year is one sign of 
vital interest in the organization and. faith 
in its future. 

Henceforth its Brotherhood organ will not 
be published separately, but the exuberant 
spirit of the Hra will find a place to express 
itself within the American Missionary, and 
this infusion of the spirit of youth in one 
section is likely to have a good effect in 
further modernizing its entire literary 
product. : 

What the Brotherhood may lose in indi- 
viduality of appeal will, it is believed, . be 
more than made up by a larger realization 
of a sense of corporate responsibility for all 
the inter-dependent missionary agencies and 
activities of our communion of churches. 
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Two Inaugurals 


Two great educational institutions in New 
Hngland were centers of special interest last 


' week, when new presidents were inaugurated, 


in each case with a series of impressive gath- 
erings and with the display of picturesque 
academic attire which has now become cus- 
tomary on such occasions. The leadership 
of Boston University was placed in the hands 
of Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin and that of 
Wellesley College in the hands of Miss 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, A large number of 
distinguished educators attended both inaug- 
urals and both attracted many women as 
well as men, for Boston University is co-ed- 
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ucational, while Wellesley is a women’s col- 


lege. 
The Wellesley ceremonies combined ‘sim- 
plicity, dignity and impressiveness. The 


breadth and vitality of the ideals to be up- 
held in college work were well disclosed by 
President Pendleton in her inaugural address. 
She considered “the twofold function of the 
college—the training for citizenship and the 
preparation of the scholar.” President Mur- 
lin is a strong man, with high ambitions for 
his institution. Although a Methodist uni- 
versity, its doors are open to all and it is 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURBLIN 
New president of Boston; University 


kept free from the narrowing influence of 
sectarianism. President Murlin’s inaugural 
address was upon The University and the 
City. He touched upon the big social and 
political problems of the day, indicated the 
special opportunity and duty of the college 
and college man, and pledged Boston Uni- 
versity to greater service in a widening field, 
seeking its highest efficiency in ‘broad, 
wholesome, sane religion.’ A noteworthy 
feature of this inaugural was its being held 
in the Episcopal Trinity Church. Other ex- 
ercises were held in the Old South Church. 


ELLEN F. PENDLETON 
Photo by Allen 


§ Wellesley’s new president. 
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Men and Religion Forward Movement 


Progress of the Campaigns 


No Brewers Need Apply 
(By telegraph) 


In the survey blanks of the Men and Religion Forward Movement is a question 
asking, Who are the ten most influential citizens in each city to be visited? In an- 
swering this question in St. Louis, a number of men to whom the survey was sent 
named Adolphus Busch, the brewer, in their reply. The newspapers got hold of this 
fuct and passed around the word that he was related in an influential way to the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. 

Will you permit me through your columns to make absolute, unequivocal and un- 
cualified ¢enial of this, and to declare further that I could not be related to a religious 
movement which relied for patronage or support on brewers and distillers? 

In this position I am heartily supported by every speaker representing the Move- 
ment. The Men and Religion Forward Movement campaign is openly, aggressively 
and everywhere apposed to the liquor traffic, and will do all in its power to destroy 
this gigantic evir Frep B. SMIrTH, 

Campaign Leader. 


af 


only had known”— is the comment of many 
a prominent labor man, as our object is 
explained. The response of the working men 
to our appeal that they assume a distinct 
share in the responsibility of cleaning up 
the city and getting at some of the domestic, 
economic, social and political conditions is 
most gratifying. 

But the best response of all, and in some 
respects the most satisfactory, is that of 
the social workers, who have heretofore 
been declaring that the church could never 
“vet on the job” of tackling the problems 
which they are up against. They have dis- 
covered that we know the facts and that we 
can deliver the goods when it comes to a 
definite program of social service. The re- 
sult will be that these men and women who 
have been long fighting their battles alone 
will come to respect the Church and to 
favor the men who are getting at their own 
tasks from a different angle. 


Nature is the art of God.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 
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of the week show a culminating interest, and 
the outlook is that the city has been gripped 
more than the indications earlier attested. 
More fellowship and more team work among 
the city churches will result. This in itself 
will be a Godsend. EB. W. BisHopr. 


The Movement in Our 
Church 


When five earnest, able and consecrated 
men, with their pastor, meet in a prayer and 
conference circle every week after the Fri- 
day night prayer meeting, and on their knees 
supplicate the Father with simple manly 
petitions for a group of other men whom 
they are pledged to win for Christ, the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement is 
moving. And when, radiating from this 


dynamic center an influence gradually draw- 
ing all the male forces of a church into the 
Sunday morning worship and many into 
Christian experience and faith, into the 
prayer meeting, into the Men’s Bible Class, 
into definite and sacrificial work among the 
boys such a movement has the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. 

This and somewhat more is happening in 
Prospect Hill Chureh, Somerville,’ Mass. 
No greater influence has been at work 
among our men since the church was 
founded. God speed such a manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit in every chureh in this 
great land! Pp. G. F. 
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BY CHARLES STELZE 
(In Association Men) 


It is getting beneath the vests of the lead- 
ers—that’s the best part of the movement. 
There are big meetings—many of them—but 
the thing that is doing the business is the 
fine line-up of those who will be ‘responsible 
for the job after the experts leave town. 

It is hitting the labor men. At the out- 
set’ they were prejudiced, mostly on account 
of misunderstanding with regard to the 
purpose of our coming. They have been 
fooled so often that they are naturally 
skeptical of every movement which pretends 
to be in their interest. But after we have 
had a meeting or two with their leaders the 
story has gone out that this “Men and Re- 
gion business” is “on the level.” “If we 
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This beautiful garment, this exceptional bargain, is just one 
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This is Your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


Five times we have taken this valuable 
space in 7he Congregationalist to tell you 
that we had reserved one “‘ NATIONAL” 
Style Book for You. 


Five times we have asked you to write for 
this Style Book—just to get acquainted with 
you and to get you acquainted with the 
“ NATIONAL.” : 

We promise that it will be a real benefit. a 
genuine pleasure, a matter of money saved 
if you accept this invitation and write for the 
Style Book we have reserved to send you/vee 

For your own 
personal pleasure 
and advantage, 
you should know 
the “NATIONAL” 
—you should now 
write for your 
free copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Win- 
ter Style Book. 
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Pontiac, Mich., is rejoicing in a new building, costing $27,500. 
tains the auditorium, seating 700, the parlors and choir room. 
gallery is a convenient mothers’ parlor. 


The pastor’s study is in the tower. 


The main floor con- 
In connection with the 
In the base- 
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BENSDOR 


ROYAL DUTC 1 
COCOA. 


It’s real Dutch, not “near Dutch” 


Highest quality and absolute purity. 
Use BENSDORP’S 
And Save 


It is positively unequalled in value by 
Me any other make. Ask for our new oval 
package. Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co, importers Boston 


Your Cocoa. 


ment are the Sunday school room, gymnasium, clubroom, bath and locker room, kitchen 


and a fireproof vault. The new organ, costing $2,500, will soon be installed by the same 
firm which built the old instrument nearly fifty years ago. The sermon of dedication 
was preached by Rev. B. F. Aldrich of Chicago, a former pastor; Rev. J. P. Huget of 
Detroit and Rev. E. B. Allen of Toledo gave subsequent addresses. Rev. W. R. Kedzie, 
the present pastor, has been with the church five and one-half years and has been an 
efficient leader during the building enterprise. 


The building era has been one of spiritual 


blessing, nearly fifty new members having been received in the last six months. 


Two Hundred Years in Andover 


Rejoicing over a record of long and honor- 
able service, gratitude for the present measure 
of strength in the church, and high hopes for 
the future combined to make the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of South Church in An- 
dover exceptionally delightful and profitable. 
Ten days was set apart for the celebration, 
which included a historical sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. F. R. Shipman; reminiscences by 
former members, including Gen. William A. 
Aiken of Norwich, Ct., Mr. George Gould of 
Wellesley and Rev. G. H. Gutterson of the 
A. M. A.; the presentation of tablets in honor 
of the first three pastors, with an accompany- 
ing address by former mayor Josiah Quincy 
of Boston; greetings from the sister churches; 
a gathering of the Women’s Union, addressed 
by Charles K. Bolton of the Boston Athe- 
neum; an enthusiastic meeting of the men’s 
club, which entertained clubs from _ the 
near-by churches; a Sunday school party and 
a final sermon by Rev. J. A. Richards -of 
Boston, a son of the church. The minis- 
tries of the first two pastors of the church 
covered nearly a full century and attest the 
prevalence of long pastorates in a former 
century. The habit seems to be well estab- 
lished in South Church, for Mr. Shipman has 
been in his present position since 1893.° 


Quick Campaign in Springfield Wins 
A new and effective method of financing 
‘a church building has just been employed by 
_Faith Church in Springfield, Mass. It was 
the quick campaign method that has been so 
successful in Y. M. €. A.’s. The present Faith 
-Church stands upon a conspicuous corner in 
the beautiful and rapidly growing Forest Park 
residence district of the city. There is im- 
perative need for a larger building and espe- 
cially for the accommodation of a big neigh- 
borhood Sunday school. A year and a half 
ago the church voted to build, but the project 
_ got under way slowly; enthusiasm was lack- 


CAPARRHA is an excessive secretion, accompanied 
wit TO) 
"S 


onicinflammation, from the mucous membrane. 

d’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous membrane 
through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarh. 


ing. By a slow process some over $15,000 
were raised. Then Wilbor A. Bowen, manager 
of many Y. M. C. A. and hospital campaigns, 
was called in. 
organized, instructed and _ enthused. The 
members of a church of easy financial tradi- 
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The Best Text. 
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‘Being the Authorized Version of 1611, with the Text 
carefully amended by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 
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The Best Reference Bible—with Annotations 


With a New System of Connnected Topical References to all the Greater 
Themes of Scripture, with Annotations, Revised Marginal Renderings, 
Summaries, Definitions, and Index, to which are added Helps at Hard 
Places, Explanations of Seeming Discrepancies, and a New System of 
Paragraphs, with Iwelve Colored Maps and Index to Maps. 


EDITED BY REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


Full descriptive circular will be sent on request. 


The Best Teachers’ Bible 


| The Oxford Teachers’ Bible| 


With new and up-to-date Helps, arranged under one alphabet. 
The Only Teachers’ Bible made with 


In a large variety of’styles and bindings. Send for complete list. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 35 west 32nd Street, New York 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
For ‘‘ Franklin Mills’’ 


If he does not have it he will no doubt gladly 
order it for you. If you do not succeed in 
obtaining this flour write us, and we will 
supply you. 
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Just Published 


Prices 
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j Full descriptive circular 
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20th Gentury Helps 
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tions were put upon their mettle for the first 
time. With determination to win they tackled 
the job of raising $60,000 in twelve days. 
They raised practically $55,000 and the cam- 
paign workers pledge themselves to see that 
the rest is raised by the time it is needed. 
The new edifice will be a handsome, commo- 
dious one of Weymouth granite, the total cost 
of which will be $75,000. Not only did the 
members of the church and congregation give 
liberally, but, recognizing the value of such a 
echureh to the community at large, men of 


means of other Congregational churches and 
of other denominations, including Methodists, 
Baptists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Roman 


Catholics and Jews, gave and gave liberally. 
Much of the success of the campaign is due 
to the able and tireless efforts of the pastor 
and his wife, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Merrick. Dr. Merrick’s personal popularity 
throughout the city was an element in attract- 
ing much of the outside help. 


A Vermont Centennial 

The centennial celebration at Enosburgh, 
where Rey. E. 8. Vradenburgh is pastor, was 
a great -success. People from New York, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Montreal and 
many different parts of Vermont came back to 


worship once more in the home church. The 
two ex-pastors now living, Rev. Evarts Kent 
and Rev. Charles Cleaves, were present. The 


son of Rev. Alfred Swift, who served for nearly 
a quarter of the time, Rey. Benjamin Swift of 
Woodstock, preached the sermon. His mother, 
Mrs. J. E. Swift, led in reminiscences which 
were responded to from the granddaughter of 
the first pastor, Rev. James Parker, and others. 
The history by Rev. Evarts Kent was so ap- 
preciated that it has been requested to have 
it printed in full. The oldest member present 
was aged eighty-eight. A letter was read from 
another member aged ninety-four, who when 
he joined the church said there were eighty- 
one in all to join. 


A Massachusetts Farewell 

First Church of Everett, Mass., with all the 
Protestant pastors and many citizens to whom 
his ministrations have reached, recently gath- 
ered to bid farewell to Rev. W. I. Sweet on 
his departure for Pittsfield, N. H. Mayor 
H. P. Wasgatt stood first in the receiving line, 
and after the heartfelt words of the brother 
pastors expressed the widespread regret in the 
city at losing so effective a citizen and so true 
a friend as this faithful minister has proved 
to be in the fourteen years of his pastorate. 
At the close of the public exercises Mr. Sweet 
was presented with a tray of gold pieces, and 
the ladies of the congregation presented Mrs. 
Sweet with an envelope containing cash, “with 


which to pay your fare when you come back | 


to visit us.”’ 


Congregational Extension in Michigan 


In the “Michigan Congregational Extension 
Fund” has been inaugurated a definite and 
practical plan for new work in a self-support- 
ing state. The greatest present need is for 
funds for places of strategic opportunity. 
Such work cannot be established from pres- 
ent home missionary resources without with- 
drawal from present fields. The Church 
Building Society will help pay last bills, but 
cannot originate new work. It is a problem 
of first expense. The plan approved by the 
state executive committee, by the _ state 
conference and by the state Brotherhood 
aims at the raising of a permanent fund 
of not less than $50,000 to be used for the 


purchase of ground and the erection of build- 


ings in important fields. Money is to be 
loaned to the church so organized or assisted, 


and upon repayment is to be again used for 
similar work. This extension fund is to be 
raised, not by appeal to the churches or by | 


“TI HAVE FREQUENT NEED,” writes a Worces- 
ter clergyman, “of just such a remedy as Dys- 
peplets, and they bring quick relief.” 


Unlike soda mints, Dyspeplets are not a 
strong alkali, and they do not injure the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, throat or 


mouth, however much taken. No bad effect 
attends their continued use. 

Dyspeplets are especially recommended for 
sour stomach, heartburn and nausea. They are 


sold by all druggists at 10c., 50c. or $1 a box. 


addition to the apportionment budget, but by 
private gifts and bequests. The Detroit City 
Brotherhood has started a movement to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Michigan Brotherhood in the plan. 
It is believed that this movement promises to 
show the way to the solution of one of our 
greatest home missionary problems, that of 
new work in the constituent states. 


A New Benefit of Home Missions 


A cure for the chief bane of recent immi- 
gration, namely, the congestion of our new 
Americans in the great cities, is a thing of 
vast import. A recent conversation with Rev. 


Andrew Gavlik, our gifted Slovak missionary | 


in Duquesne, Pa., threw new light on this 
problem. He told of recent success in winning 
his countrymen to positive Christian life and 
active membership in his church, which means 
a step upward in their manner of life, indus- 
try, thrift, intelligence and Americanism. 
Then, with a sad note in his voice, he told of 
losses his parish had suffered. No less than 
five families have gone from the Duquesne 
steel mill district, from this one church, in 
a period of a few months, entailing a loss of 
seventeen people. But they went to farms in 
West Virginia. There they commingle with 
fellow-countrymen who have preceded them. 
They have a Congregational church, shep- 
herded by a Slovak pastor, and constitute a 
growing agricultural community. We can 
sympathize with Pastor Gavlik in his loss 
of members. But does not this migration, via 
conversion and Protestant church membership, 
from the congested steel-mill town to the clear 
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in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Parties sail in 
March, April, May, 


| * FREE EUROPEAN TOURS! Inreturn for 
enlisting patrons for our delightful European trips. 
Every assistance given. REV. GEORGE F. NASON, 
Box G. G., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


| WANTED 
Young People’s Secretary 


A man equal to the Young People’s 
problem and especially adapted to boys. 
Salary $1,000. 

First Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


C. H. Waite, Clerk.: 
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THE MODERN 
MAN’S RELIGION 


BY 
CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN, 


wy 


Dean of Yale Divinity “chool, fifteen years pastor of First Congrigational. 
Church, Oakland, California, author of ** The (ap and Gown,” “ The Strange 
Ways of God,” * The Sociw Message of the Modern Pulpit,” ““ The Young Man's 


Affairs,’ 


af 


’“Kaithand Health,’*‘The Gospelof Good Health,” “‘ The Main Points.” 


HESE addresses and the topics with which they deal were ar- 
ranged after careful thought and with a definite purpose in view. 
They were delivered at Columbia University, where from teachers 


and students alike had come many requests for the opportunity 


to hear a new and fresh statement 
ples of religion. 


of some of the fundamental princi- 


Referring to these addresses, President Nicholas Mur- 


ray Butler says: “In the break-up of conventional ideas which has 
been so marked a characteristic of the generation in which we live, 
many intelligent men and women have lost the clew to the meaning 


of religion and to its significance for human life. 


They have been 


led hither and yon by strange and often superficial teachings which 
frequently confused without enlightening. These addresses, by a con- 
summate master of the art of expression and by a religious teacher 
of vigorous and independent mind, are offered as a corrective to teach- 


ings of another kind.” 
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Quick 
Home Cure 


Trial Package Absolutely Free — Will 
You Spend a Post-Card for It? 


If you are a sufferer from piles, instant 
relief is yours for the asking, and a speedy, 
permanent cure will follow. 

ines Pyramid Drug Co., 390 Pyramid Build- 

Marshall, Mich., will send you free, in a 
nek wrapper, a trial package o Pyramid Pile 
Cure, the wonderful, sure and certain cure for 
the tortures of this dread disease. ‘Thousands 
have already taken advantage of this offer, 
thousands know for the first time in years 
what it is to be free from the pains, the itch- 
ing, the awful agony of piles. 

Pyramid Pile Cure relieves the pain and 
itching immediately. The inflammation goes 
down, the swellings reduced and soon the dis- 
ease is gone absolutely. 

No matter how desperate you think your 
case is, write in today for the free trial treat- 
ment. Then, when you have used it in the 
privacy of your own home and found out for 
yourself how efficacious it is, you can get the 
full-size package at any drug store for 50 cents. 
Hvery day you suffer after reading this notice 
you suffer needlessly. Simply fill out free 
coupon and mail today. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 390 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall. Mich. Kindly 


send me a sample of Pyramid Pile Cure, 
by 


at once mail, FRED, in plain 


wrapper. 
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Supper in_thousands of 


churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 


Old Testament Heroes 


A course of study for Sunday school scholars 12 
to 16 years of age with a distinctive method —it 
beautifies and glorifies the moral qualities of Old 
Testament characters. The strongest impulse for 
great and good living comes from an intimate 
acquaintance of great and good men—the correct 
study for pupils of these ages is biography. ®upils 
will emerge from these years with some kind of 
attitude or choice. This course aims to create 
right ideals, right feelings, right estimates —the 
materials out of which right choices are made. 
If you will write us we will send you returnable 
copies of these books for your examination. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE GREAT ASSURANCE 


By GEORGE A. GORDON 


The author’s deepest convictions concerning 
| Jesus Christ 


/ Bound in boards of blue onyx, with tinted end leaves 
and graceful borders enclosing each page. 


\ Price 50 cents net. 
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be- | 
in 


| skies and ‘‘green fields of old Virginia’ 
speak a movement entirely wholesome, 
which all good citizens may heartily rejoice? 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news of our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Personalia 


Dr. A. 8. Crapsey of Rochester, N. Y., is 
making most of the appointments for Rey. 
R. J. Campbell of London in this country. 
He has just arrived and will put in several 
busy weeks, as he is likely to be in much 
demand. He is to preach at Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York next Sunday 
and on Noy. 5 at Clinton Avenue Church 
in Brooklyn. On Saturday, Nov. 11, he is 
to speak at the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston. On Friday of this week he had an 
engagement at Broadway ‘Tabernacle. to 
speak before the Manhattan Association and 
| the New York Ministers’ Meeting. 


Mr. Charles H. Fahs, editor since 1902 for 
the board of foreign missions of the Metho- 
dist Hpiscopal Church, has resigned to asso- 
ciate himself in personal relation to Dr. 
John R. Mott, for purposes of missionary 
research, Mr. Fahs has made a fine record 
in religious journalism and has become an 
authority on present phases of the mission- 
ary movement, He will spend the winter in 
Germany pursuing further investigations. 
He will prove a valuable ally for Dr. Mott 
upon whose shoulders now rests so much re- 
sponsibility both for the Christian student 
movement and for the continuation committee 
of the Edinburgh Conference. 


The series of addresses which Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden gave at First Chureh in 
Manchester, N. H., last week was much ap- 
preciated not only by its own members but 
by others in the city who improved the op- 
portunity to hear the Columbus preacher on 
one of his favorite themes. He entitled his 
work for the week as A Campaign in the 
Interests of Friendship, and he is this week 
“campaigning” in Providence, R. I., under 
the auspices of Central Church. Its pastor, 
Dr. G. G. Atkins, and Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
of Manchester also have a certain right to 
consider themselves Dr. Gladden’s own 
“sons” in the faith. 


How many of our readers have heard the 
name—a pseudonym, by the way—of Hesba 


Stretton, who died recently in Hngland at 
the age of eighty? She wrote a story, “Jes- 
sica’s First Prayer,’ as long ago as 1866, 
which was translated into every Huropean 
and a number of Asiatic languages and of 
which more than a million and a half copies 
were sold, while half as many of each of her 
subsequent. stories found a market. She was 
a pioneer in pleading for the right treatment 
of children and from the agitations in which 
she had a leading part the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children took its 
rise. Her real name was Miss Sarah Smith. 
For a while her most famous story was made 
a reading book for schools in Russia, by the 
express command of Czar Alexander II., but 
all the copies were burned by the order of 
his successor. 
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Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dys-pep-lets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box 
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By 
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PICKETT 


**Can’t you see, sah ?— 
you wah de patient, 
an’ you am healed.’”’ 


A Christmas story of a new and 
distinctive type 

$1.00 net 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A.C. McCLURG & CO, Publishers 


Illustrated in color. 


New York ‘ CHICAGO San Francisco 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of a rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and u 

Dining Room and Caté First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
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Cleaning Plant. 
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UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street . 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personalattention givento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY %2 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 
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Calls 


Bacon, WM. F 
De Soto, Mo. Accepts. 

Bouster, Frecon E., Woodfords, Me., to be 
associated with Dr. Nehemiah Bonton in the 
ministry of Olinton Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

BrownBack, Geo. W., First, Saugatuck, Mich., 
to Susquehanna, Pa. 

3URRELL, ARTHUR S., Rindge, N. H., to First, 
Georgetown, Mass. 


.. Summerdale, Chicago, IIl., to 


Cuark, CHester M., Wichita, Kan., to Fair- 
view. Accepts, 

CoucHMAN, T. B., Independence, Io., to Harl- 
ville. Accepts, 

Dopps, ANTHONY, to Cass Lake, Minn. Ac- 
cepts, 

EELLs, SAM’L E., Grand View, Io., to Edison, 
Wn. Accepts. 


ESTABROOK, FRANKLIN J., First, Niagara Falls, 

N. Y., to Greeley, Col. Accepts. 
GovuLp, Harianp F., Sec. American Bible So- 
for Seranton district, to McKeesport, 


ciety 
Pa. Declines. 


GREENFIBLD, A. Norris, Snyder Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Second, Elyria, O. 
Harris, NATHANIEL, Cooperstown, N. Y., to 


Waverly, Jersey City, N. J. 


Henry, IF’. EpmMonps, Kelle Plaine, Io., to Sib- 
ley. Accepts. 

Ho.ton, J. F., Thompson Falls, Mont., to Co- 
lumbus. Accepts. 

HowLAND, Evizasprn T., Chillicothe, O., to 
Wayne. Accepts and is at work. 

JonES, ABRAM R., Alexandria, O., to Verdon, 


Neb. Accepts. 

KENESTON, LuTHER M., Baldwinville, Mass., to 
Preston City, Ct. Accepts. 

LANCASTER, ARCHIBALD A., Pilgrim, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Middlebury, Vt. 

LAUGHTON, Gro. (Bapt.), Owossa, Mich., to 
Mission, San Francisco, Cal. 

LOHMANN, HERMANN, Hartland, Vt., 
lington, Me. 

McCLAIN, JoHN B., Newton, Kan., to Plymouth, 
Wichita. 
Nortu, Water H., Little Falls, 
First, Billings, Mont. . Accepts. 
Persons, FRED’K T., Woodbridge, Ct., to Mount 
Carmel. Accepts. 

Pierce, ALBERT F. (Presb.), Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
to Park, Cleveland, O. 

Pontins, M. L. (Disciple), to Georgetown, Ct. 


to Bur- 


Minn., to 


Accepts. 

RiMaAnoczy, Frep’K E., Clarence, N. Y., to 
South Ave., Syracuse. Accepts. and is at 
work. 


Spmncn, Water, Metropolis, Ill., to Peru. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

Taytor, Frepv’K C., S. Britain, Ct., to Pelham 
and Prescott, Mass. 

Wuirn, FRANK N., Union Park, Chicago, IIl., 
to Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wooprorp, Lucy Carter, Burlington, Kan., to 


First, Atchison. Accepts. 


ARE YOU 
DRIFTING 


into the crowd of weak, 
weary, depressed; or are 
you filled with vitality and 
energy ? 

Health is the founda- 


tion of success. 


Nerves, Brain, and 
Body should be staunch— 
dependable. 


Scott’s Emulsio 


the best of food-tonics, is 


the firm footing for health. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-54 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Resignations 


3AcOoN, WM. F., Summerdale, Chicago, Ill. 

BAKER, Gro., Manchester, Okl. 

BAaRENTZEN, G, W. THEODORE, Richmond, Me. } 

BARNES, STEPHEN G., South, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., after a nine years’ pastorate. 

ELuMs, Louis, Steuben, Me. 

EsraBrook, FRANKLIN J., First, Niagara Falls, 
Ni Y. / 

Evans, THos., Arcadia, Neb., to take effect 
Jan; 1. 

Fisk, Perrin B., Plainfield, Vt. 

GLAsBy, Rost. L., Jasper and Verde, Cal. 


Henry, F. EpMonps, Belle Plaine, Io. 
KENESTON, LurTHER M., Baldwinville, Mass. 
Persons, Frep’K T., Woodbridge, Ct., after 


seven years’ service. 
WASHBURN, FRANCIS M., Lodi, Cal. 
WELSH, JoHN W., California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wooprorp, Lucy Cartrpr, Burlington, Kan. 
Wricut, Davip B., West Point, Neb. 


Dismission 


CurLer, Cuas. H., First, Bangor, Me., Oct. 17. 


Ordinations and Insiallations 


ENGLISH, WM. F., Jr., 0. and i. Westbrook, 
Ct., Oct. 12. Sermon by Charles A. Dins- 
more; other parts by Rey. Messrs. L. M. 


Strayer, EB. F. McGregor, W. F. English, 
father of the candidate, A. R. Merriam, F. 
W. Greene and G. F. Bailey. 

Guuvna, Jos., 0. Slavonic, Braddock, Pa., Oct. 
10. Sermon by Rev. Morgan Jones; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Lyman Mevis, O. C. 
Grauer and W. C. Jones. 

Hissby, Marion W., i. Kensington, Philadel- | 
phia. Sermon by Rey. G. Clinton Adams; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. A. N. Greenfield, 
S. H. Cox, C. H. Richards, H. W. Myers, 
Geo. Lockwood, E. W. Rice and M. H. Wil- 
liams. 

KirByk, J. Epw., i. Plymouth, Des Moines, Io. 
Sermon by Rey. Alex. Lewis; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. A. W. Minchen. P. A. Johnson, 
J. P. Burling, Alex. Jenkins and P. F. 
Marston. 

McKenzin, ALEX. L., 4. Walpole, Mass., Oct. 18. 
Sermon by Rey. Chas. N. Thorp; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. F. D. George, John L. Keedy, 
J. T. Stocking, John Reid, Hugh MacCallum 
and John Bicknell. 

SoMERS, LAuRENCE D., o. and #. Barrington, 
R. I., Oct. 17. Sermon by Rev. Harris G. 
Hale; other parts by Rev. Messrs. BH. C. 
Moore, J. E. McConnell, J. W. Platner, A. 
W. Budd and D. T. Torrey. 


Personals 


BROWNVILLE, JOHN W., W. Gloucester, Mass., 
was given a pleasant surprise recently by 
members of the local Grange, who presented 
him with a sum of money. 

LEAVITT, Gro. R. A memorial service for the 
late Dr. Geo. R. Leavitt, whose death oc- 
curred March 4, was held in First, Beloit, 
Wis., Sept. 17. Dr. Leavitt was pastor of 
this church from 1895 to 1906. The service 
was opened by Rev. W. A. Rowell, the present 
pastor. Pres. EB. D. Eaton of Beloit College 
and Dr. H. W. Carter of the Wisconsin Home 
Missionary Society made addresses, and a 
historical sketch and tribute from Prof. A. 
H. Currier of Oberlin was read. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-flve 
cents. 


TODD-—TOWLE—In Providence, R. I., Oct. 16, 
Thomas Todd, Jr., of Concord, Mass., and 
Georgia Louise Towle. 


Dr. F. ©. Emrich, whose illness at Corey 
Hill Hospital, Brookline, we chronicled last 
week, continues to make satisfactory prog- 
ress toward recovery. Though still weak, he 
has been able to see members of his family 
and more intimate friends, and is making 
plans for activity later on when he hopes to 


be in better health than for many months | 


past. 
——— 


Sour STomMAcnu ts quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. 
Suyar-coated tablets. 10c. Remember the name, 
Dyspeplets. 


— Pimples Removed 


Quickly 


The New Calcium Sulphide Treatment 
Does Wonders to Every Kind 
of Skin Eruption. 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It. 


You don’t want to wait forever and a day 
to get rid of your pimples or other skin 
eruptions. You want to get rid of them 
right now. Next week you may want to go 


| somewhere where you wouldn’t like to have 


to take the pimples along. 

You can get rid of them just in time by 
taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

These wonderful little workers have cured 


| bad boils in three days, and some cases of 


skin diseases in a week. 

They contain as their main ingredient the 
most thorough, quick and effective blood 
cleanser known, calcium sulphide. 

Remember this, too, that most pimple 
treatments reek with poison, | And they are 
miserably slow besides. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have not a parti- 
cle of poison in them. They are free from 
mercury, biting drugs or venomous opiates. 
This is absolutely guaranteed. They cannot 
do any harm, but they always do good— 
good that you can see in the mirror before 
your own eyes a few days after. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by having 
a splotchy face. Don’t have strangers stare 
at you, or allow your friends to be ashamed 
of you because of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead are 
those with pure blood and pure faces. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will make you 
happy because your face will be a welcome 
sight not only to yourself when you look 
into the glass, but to everybody else who 
knows you and talks to you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the best 
and quickest blood and skin purifier in the 
world—so we will send you a free sample 
as soon as we get your name and address. 
Send for it today, and then when you have 
tried the sample you will not rest contented 
until you have bought a 50 cent package at 
your druggists. ; 

Send us your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will at once send you 
by mail a sample package, free. Address F. 
A. Stuart Co., 388 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 


Free Package Coupon 


F. A. STUART CO., 
388 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Send me at once by return mail, a trial pack- 
age of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, absolutely 


free, to prove its remarkable results— 


eae | 

UPS 
UNBREAKABLE | 
POINTED TOP STYLE 

(CAN BE STERILIZED) 

Requires no fIpping back} 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 
Write for Illustrated 
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Co-operative Evangelism 


BY REY. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 
. Member of the Committee on Evangelstic Work of the 
Congregational National: Council 
If the Congregational Church is to deepen 
its evangelistic temper and gain in evangel- 
istic power, surely there is distinct place for 


that which for want of a better name the 


National Committee on Evangelistic Work 
has chosen to call Co-operative Pastoral 
Hvangelism. This is not a felicitous phase, 
but it stands for a potent fact. ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive’ means that we are to work together, 
that no one of us lives to himself or dies to 
himself. ‘‘Pastoral’” means that the normal 
and usual leadership of the church is to be 
put at the services of the fellowship of the 
churches; and that the under-shepherds rec- 
ognize that there are other folds and other 
flocks. “Evangelism” spells results secured, 
men committed to the Kingdom and openly 
enlisted as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
The experience of those who have been at 
all associated with such movements proves 
that there is more evangelistic power in the 
chureh than we are using; that pretty much 
every minister has some evangelistic capac- 
ity and that some men have unsuspected 
capacity; that there are always fields in 
which there is distinct need for some cumu- 
lative effort and that such effort is never 
without real results. The result may not be 
all that was hoped for, but something is 
always accomplished. Phe National Com- 
mittee, therefore is only urging that, what 
has been occasional, be more persistently fol- 
lowed and that the field of its application be 


‘ widened, 


There must be, of course, to begin with, 
careful preparation on the part of the church 
which asks in a neighbor to help it, and a 
real desire on the part of a substantial body 
of the church for such an endeavor; they 
must stand ready to back it up with con- 
stant and sacrificial attendance, prevailing 
prayer and spiritual eagerness. The meet- 
ings must be advertised, and that far enough 
in advance to secure a time reasonably clear 
from more entangling engagements. 
temporal tides of the spirit should be studied. 
There are seasons in which evangelistic serv- 


SHIFT 


if Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change. 


One sort of diet may make a person de- 
spondent, depressed and blue and a change 
to the kind of food the body demands will 
change the whole thing. 

A young woman from Philadelphia says: 

“For several years I kept in a rundown, 
miserab]2 sort of condition, was depressed 
and apprehensive of trouble. I lost flesh 
in a distressing way and seemed in a per- 
petual sort of dreamy nightmare. No one 
serious disease showed, but the hoy ere 
sickness was enough. 

“Winally, between the doctor and father, 
I was put on Grape-Nuts and cream, as it 
was decided I must have nourishing food 
that the body could make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over me 
was not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a 
single night, and yet it came with a rapidity 
that astonished me. 

“During the first week I gained in weight, 
my spirits improved, and the world began to 


look brighter and more worth while. 


“And this has continued steadily, till now, 
after the use of Grape-Nuts for only a few 
weeks, I am perfectly well, feel splendidly, 
take a lively interest in everything, and am 
a changed person in every way.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. . 


a 


The, 


ices have to meet a preoccupied church; there \ 
are other times when the church is naturally 
open to spiritual suggestion, and social and 
business interests can be subordinated. The 
end or beginning of the calendar year, the 
late spring and the early autumn are not 
good times for such meetings. 

Special attention ought to be given to the 
detail of the services. The church building 
should be made as bright and attractive as 
possible and the music carefully looked after. 
There is a field for gospel singing, in the best 
sense of the word, in our own church life 
which is almost unoccupied. 

The man who is asked to come in and help 
must be chosen with a view, of course, to his 
fitness for the work to which he is called. 
There are churches in which men of one type 
are best, other churches respond to another 
temper and appeal. The relating of the man 
and the field will call for a good deal of | 
consideration, and some intuition besides. 
And the man must, if really adequate results 
are to be secured, be bigger than the field into 
which he comes—something like the ‘stepping 
down” of power in electrical transmission 
must be sought. The man who goes into a 
parish much like his own will do something, 
but not enough. Men who go from larger 
into distinctly smaller fields will bring with 
them the outstanding suggestion of the larger 
work which they are doing. This means, 
put directly, that our stronger men must 
take time to give themselves to interests 
which are nominally smaller than those with 
which they commonly work, to find, if they 
do it, that there are rich returns in just that 
thing. 

Nothing short of from seven to ten meet- 
ings is adequate, though something can be 
done from Sunday night to Friday night. | 


Afternoon meetings for children have their 
own value and are often beautifully re- 
warded. 


The man who goes will seek a cumulative 
uppeal. He will take his best and pile it up. 
He will be. guided: largely by the varying 
conditions under which he finds himself. 
To make at the psychological moment a 
direct appeal for personal decision and com- 
mitment, he will use what method seems best. 
Cards, simple enough for children to sign 
them, definite enough to commit those who 
sign them, and inclusive enough to be signed 
alike by those within and without the church 
are probably the best devices. Those as- 
saults on sensitive souls, which we all fear, 
are avoided by giving such cards to the en- 
tire congregation, by asking all persons, 
whether church members or no, to sign them, 
by asking those who sign them for the first 
time to put a cross against their names and 
by having this done while all the people are 
bowed in prayer. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MIniIstprs’ Mernrine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Monday, Oct. 380, 10.80 a.m. Discussion: 
What Are the Qualifications for Church 


Membership ? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MEN’S CHURCH OR- 
GANIZATIONS, annual meeting, in Park Street 
Chureh, Boston, Mass., Noy. 16. Afternoon 
and evening sessions. 


ANDOVER AND WoBURN BrancH, W. B. M., 
Bliot Church, Lowell, Nov. 2, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. 


NarronaL W. C. T. U. CONVENTION, pth wa eee 
Wis., Oct. 28—Nov. 2. 


NATIONAL CrTy EVANGELIZATION UNION of the 
M. B. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 3. 


Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11°, M. 


Friday meet- 


WoMANn’s’ BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meet- 


ing, Norwich, Ct., Nov. 8, 9. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITINS OF BOSTON, annual 
meeting, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Uni- 
versity, Nov. 7, 8 p.M. The public is cor- 
dially invited. Subject of the meeting, Co- 
operation with the Churches and with Med- 
ical Agencies. Speakers, Rev. Charles | 


Brown, D.D., and Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 
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HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Revised 1910 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST OF THE OLD HYMNS 
set to familiar tunes, with new hymns 
voicing the spirit of the church of to-day. 


Used and Liked in 
Two Thousand Churches 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq., New York City. 


Church 
Edition 


Returnable sample copies 
sent on request. 


Envelope 


RICHMOND System 
PATENTED ON'T take the risk 


——— = 
of confusing the ac- 
‘TRADE MARK counts of your entire 
church membership. 

Even one defective envelope in every 200 
will cause endless trouble and complaints, 

Duplex-Richmond has passed the ‘defective 
envelope”? stage. Absolute accuracy is our 
watchword. If we havea dissatished customer, 
it isn’t our fault. It’s because he 
has kept it to himself. 

We guarantee satisfaction at 
any cost. 

Write for Free 
*‘Duplex Unit 12’” 


DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


"UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


CHURCH OURFREECATALOGUS 
ums. TELLS WEY. 
write to Cincinnati Bell Br scaly Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


MENEELY & a sik ; 


The Old Reliable cu BD 
monet — dry, 

Established ScHO 
pearly 100 years ago. | & iB 


-sdletiey 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35, 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HittssorRo, OHIO 


a BELLS“ 
Chime a specialty 


Peal McSuane Bert Founpey Co., Bactimore, Mo.,, 


Gm MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NN.aAND 
177 Ms Rasp aes NY. CITY. 


= B LS 
Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CoO., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


{PIPE & REED 


120 BoYLsTON St. 


BOSTON~MASS. 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “i 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
are vee FLORIDA? 4:20.00 
going to bine a sea- 
son of spiritual uplift with a visit to Florida’s 
most beautiful orange groves andlakes. Attend 
the free Southfield Bible Lectures at Crescent 
City. Profitable, entertaining and extended 
courses of teaching by the greatest Bible teacher, 
Dr. C. I. Scofield, and his associates. Secure 
prospectus and arrange local entertainment AT 


ONCE by addressing the Southfield Secretary, 
Crescent City, Fla. Kindly pass this notice on. 
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6% Short Term Bonds 


You can invest amounts of 250, $100 or $1,000 
in 6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds secured 
by first mortgage on New York Real Estate 
worth three times amount of the loan. 
Bonds maturing 1914, interest payable semi- 


annually at the Lincoln Trust Co., N. Y. 
Ask us how to combine the safety of a first 
mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls -Ritter-Goodnow, #26 Yayciy. °® 


Established 1885 Exceptional References 
We guarantee the payment of interest and principal 


Write for interesting particulars 
DIETZ oe 


** NOISELESS”’ 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 


1st— Voiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
8rd—A short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
107 No. Dearborn St. Dept. F Chicago. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab, Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Total student dues for 1910-11 were approximately 
4,620. Of this amount, $493 were from college aid 
unds, $1,262 were from other philanthropic sources, 
and $2,865 were paid directly by parents and relatives 
of students or by students themselves. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and _ ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


Tuy WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS.—The 
forty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in Park Church, 
Norwich, Ct., Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
8, 9, 1911. 

E. Harriet STaNwoop, Home Secretary. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 
Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
pe hae by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
E tent of the country may be 
gland Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Wvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLarpNcp C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


the work in any 
sent to the New 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
for aid to F. E. 

Tum CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity LE tad gabe! at Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan. 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’sS SEAMAN’S Frrenp Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. b. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mess. 


Apply | 
Emrich, Congregational House. | 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Ending Monday October 23 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Progressive Republican Conference 

Progressive Republicans meet in national 
conference and indorse United States Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette for President. 
An appeal is made for a national primary 
to determine the Republicans’ preference 
for President in advance of the 1912 con- 
vention. 


Universalist General Convention 

The General Convention of Universalists 
in biennial session at Springfield, Mass., 
adopts a “forward movement” policy, elect- 
ing a president to serve in permanent, ac- 
tive leadership and votes to enter the for- 
eign mission field for the first time as a 
denomination. 


College and University Inaugurals 

Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin is inaugu- 
rated president of Boston -University and 
Miss HBllen Fitz Pendleton is inaugurated 
president of Wellesley College. 


Attempt to Wreck Taft Train 

An attempt to blow up the Cairtan via- 
duct, twenty miles north of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., is discovered four hours before 
President Taft’s train passes over it. 
Dynamite is discovered after a revolver 
fight between a watchman and two men 
who escape. 


The McNamara Trial 


Slow progress is made in the choice of 
jurors to try James B. McNamara for 
murder through aleged complicity in the 
Los Angeles Times explosion. 


Unifying Bell Interests 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company takes steps to liquidate the 
Western Telephone Company, which it oper- 
ates as a subsidiary corporation, the purpose 
being to further unify the business. 


American Tobacco Dissolution 


The American Tobacco Company files 
plan for reorganization and dissolution of 
subsidiary companies in United Circuit 
Court at New York. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Chinese Revolution 
The revolution in China gains ground 
in several important victories over the im- 
perial troops. 


The War in Tripoli 
The Italian occupation of Benghazi, in 
the eastern part of Tripoli, is hotly con- 
tested and the landing parties are at- 
tacked by Turkish and Arab troops who 
are beaten off with heavy loss. 


The Portuguese Royalists 


Spain ceases to afford a base of supplies 
for the invasion of Portugal and disarms 
the royalist forces taking refuge on her 
soil. 


Mexican Disturbances 


Reyolutionists continue armed activity 
in Mexico, engaging in frequent fighting 
against government troops and committing 
acts of lawlessness. 


The Death Roll 


Herbert G. Squiers, former United States 
Minister to Cuba and Panama; while first 
secretary of the American legation at 
Peking he distinguished himself in the 
defense against the Boxers. 


Bad Colds 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Some colds are worse than 
others, but they are all bad. 
Do not neglect them. 
promptly, vigorously. First of all, ask your doctor about 
taking Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 
AMERICAN BOARD a pt a pr FOR 


FornrIGN a Co: Hous’. 
Boston. Frank sin, reasurer: yrs 
Hosmer, Pablishing™ i“ 


Office in New York, voters Ave. an F neecty. 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South ia Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Hop MISSIONARY 
Socrpry, Fourth Ave. and Tw 
New York, N. Y. Rey. 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department ; 
Willis BE. Lougee, Treasurer, te whom checks 
should be drawn and all co: ndence relating 
to estates and annuities woe be aiionet 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in 
Boston Office, 615 Cone 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. “nan Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in bollengs: churches and par 
sonages. Rey. mys Richards, DD 
Secretary; Charles EB. Boe ap a 105 
Bast 22nd St., New Yor v. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Sa le st, ‘chictigo, Til. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon 2 ee 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, B16 “Mtec anics 
Bank Building, San pe raneisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries ; G Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Bocretany: 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTION Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New pegs 
Edward Tead, Correspondi as 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer ; Theodore Clifton’ 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So, La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Sunpay ScHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Con tional House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick _H. ae Waithas, 
Mass., President; Rey. William 
Missionary Secretary ; Henry T, 

Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools, and sells the 
books of all other hanged as well.as its” 
own, Its treasury entire! 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual. appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for perio: 
eals should be sent to the 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14° Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RBLIBF”’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 


Ric odie 


any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special ~gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and be uests, Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; rete 
Rey. William A. Rice, D. D.; asurer, 

B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SpAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. a. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Soe ety devoted to "tothe mater’ 
social, moral and religious Wigan seam 
of all nations, and cuppete y by the 
churches of New Englan eo Moen be 
made payable to the Boston” an’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THp MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are oo 
by agreement. Yhe Society receives funds 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. i 
Emrich, D. D., § 
Treasurer, 
Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL — 
Supp.y, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors — 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts an other | 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice. Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Room 609, Congregational House, — 
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Terrible Suffering | 


. Eczema All Over Baby’s Body. 

‘When my baby was four months old his 
face broke out with eczema, and at sixteen 
months of age his face, hands and arms were 
in a dreadful state: The eczema spread all 
over his body. We had to put a mask or 
cloth over his face and tie up his hands. 
Finally we gave him Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and in a few months he was entirely cured. 
Today he is a healthy boy.” Mrs. Inez 
Lewis, Baring, Maine. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures blood diseases 
and builds up the system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or in 
ehocolate coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


Victoria Shoes 


For Women 
Style 238 


Women’s patent colt 
button style as pic- 
tured,with black cloth 
top, stylish ‘‘ Back 
Bay” last with short 
forepart, all sizes, B, 
C, D or E widths, 


$2.29 


Order 
By 
Mail 


Write style number of shoe desired stating 
plainly the size and width usually worn, or mark 
outline of foot on paper and enclose with (Postal 
or Express) Money Order. Add 2ic. to the price 


for Postage or Express. 
$2.29 


Send for illustrated folder for 
other styles of this brand all at, 
Wants 
W anted, by a lady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and edna, as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


An Elderly Lady or semi-invalid can find a pleasant 
home with care in,smal! family a few miles from Boston. 
oo R. C., care The Congregationalist, 42, Boston, 

ass. 


Wanted. Position as housekeeper by a middle aged 
American woman. Experienced. References exchanged 
Address B. C., care The Congregationalist, 43, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor Wanted. The Buttonwood Congregational 
ehurch is located in a mining community. The only 
church in the place. Address Rev. Owen Thomas, 125 
Cénter Avenue, Plymouth. Pa. 


Wanted, by a young lady of five years’ experience 
@ position as private secretary. Refer to the editor of 
this paper. Address M.,172 Huntington Avenue. Tele- 
phone 21966 Back Bay. 


Wanted. After Nov. 1 position as pastor’s as- 
sistant or chureb visitor by lady of long experience. 
Can give best of references. Small salary considered. 
Address F., care The Congregationalist, 43, Boston, Mass. 


Patent. Willsell valuable patent on staple hardware 
specialty, with large sale possibilities, for $600 cash. 
Opportunity for profitable business. Send 10 cents for 
model, Thos. Breish, 2343 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols. 
1, 47, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48. 54. 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95, 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 

register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 

- competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 

private families ‘Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
_ ers’ Agency, Albany,N V _ 


tay 

Wanted. Position as pastor’s assistant and church 
visitor by a lady with three years’ experience in this 
work. ill also be a helper in the Sunday school. Past 
work has been ina large chureb inalarge city. Best of 
references. Address W. R. M., care The Congregation- 
ark 43, Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Farm for Summer tome. 60 acres land, 
10 tillage, balance woodland; heavy growth ne 
ouse 7 rooms, pleasantly situated, large fireplaces. 
Barn 26 x 30, 3 hen houses, cow, pigs, poultry, brooders, 
etc. Plenty of fruit. Within one hour zone of Boston. 
Three-fourths mile to church, store, electrics, etc. 
R.F.D. Price $3,000; terms reasonable. H.N. Hixo} 
West Medway, Mass . 


The New Books 


Continued from page.591 


slight exceptions the advice is as applicable 
and good here as there. The author’s style 
is vivacious and well spiced with kindly 
humor. 

A new volume in the admirable series of 
Studies in Theology is Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, by Herbert B. Workman 
(Scribners. 75 cents net). The author has 
not attempted the impossible task of cover- 
ing the ground in detail but points out the 
main movements of Christian thought for the 
period, showing the changes due to the 
action upon theology of current philosophy 
and science and of the general environment. 
Jewish factors, the Influence of Hellas, the 
Genius of Rome, The Dark Ages, the School- 
men, are some of the chapter topics. An 
immense amount of information is collected 
here in a form which, while condensed, is yet 
full of life and interest. Wspecially rich are 
the chapters on the Person of Christ and 
The Medizeval Mystics. 

A bright and valuable little handbook, con- 
taining a large amount of information on its 
theme is The Evolution of the Sunday 
School, by Henry F. Cope (Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents net). Beginning with religious 
training of the young in the Hebrew syna- 
gogue, it traces progress down to our own 
time, A chapter is devoted to Robert Raikes, 
and others to Harly Schools in North Amer- 
ica, The International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, The Story of the Lesson System, 
etc. The failure of the Uniform System to 
accomplish what it set out to do is clearly 
shown, and the necessity of the modern 
graded system is made clear. The difficulty 
arising from the present historical interpre- 
tation of the Bible is recognized and the 
consequent need of teacher-training. The 
book is prepared for class use and contains 
questions, a good list of books for further 
reading and a good index. 


The World in which Christianity 
Grew Up 


Between the triumph of Rome’s imperial 
system under Augustus and its Christian- 
ization under Constantine there was room 
for more social and religious changes than 
our older teaching recognized. With the 
latter, in a sense, the triumph of the Asiatic 
over the European thought in religion was 
complete. But from the first Asia had been 
contributing ideas and practices, which won 
their way to a place closer to the heart of 
the people than the cold official faith of 
Rome had ever come, The study of these 
incoming waves of thought and religious 
cults has been the later preoccupation of our 
historians. On the religious side it has 
given us the work on The Oriental Religions 
in Roman Paganism, by Prof. Franz Cumont 
of the University of Ghent (Open Court 
Pub. Co., Chicago. $2.00 net). 

After chapters on Rome and the Orient, 
showing reasons for the rapid spread of the 
Oriental faiths, the religious contributions 
of the provinces are studied by the regions 
of their origination and the results summed 
up in a chapter on The Transformation of 
Paganism. To the student of church his- 
tory these lectures are of peculiar interest, 
because they not only show the atmosphere 
in which Christianity grew to its strength, 
but also the reasons for its corruption by in- 
clusion of methods and practices dear to the 
popular heart. Professor Cumont has kept 
the lectures free from technical language, 
thus broadening their appeal. He shows in 
a striking way how the Oriental faiths 
broke up the soil and sowed new desires and 
needs in the hearts of men which only the 
faith of Christ could satisfy. The book 
must broaden the conception of his own 
faith for every reader. 


603 
MONEY IN KANSAS 


ABSOLUTE SFCURITY guaranteed investors to- 
gether with SPLENDID RETURNS on capital. Our 
SELECTED EASTERN KANSAS FARM LOANS are 
secured by richest farms. We have been in business for 
forty yearsand no customer of ours has ever lost a penny. 
Plant your money in Kansas Farms if you want 

it to yield large crops of interest 


Write for particulars. 


 J.L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


Educational 


THEVLOGIOAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree, mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special] lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professur WAkKEN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training schoo! for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Four Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Beligious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained by 


students. Term opens Sept.28th. For catalogue address 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. . 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


MINISTERS WANTED 


To study our regular courses; to read through 
some of our reading courses; to write to us 
about some of their difficulties. We can help 
you. Send for Catalogue. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 
Rev. S. G. Ayrzs, President 


NEW YORK 


Hahnemann Hospital 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


hs enema teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


THROVGH 
THE ORIENT 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 


REV. ASE. DUNNING, D. D. 


Dunning tours in the Orient have become synonymous with all that is best 
in travel. The comfort and pleasure they yield are unsurpassed and the lead- 
ership is the best obtainalle. An exceptional opportunity is offered for 1912 
when Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., who is now touring in the Far East, will 
assume charge of the Oriental party sailing from New York February 3, 1912. 


Seven Oriental Tours in 1912, sailing Feb. 3, Feb. 20, March 2, May 1 
and June 1. Itineraries cover Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece, besides a 
preliminary cruise. Send for full details. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


in the spring and summer, covering all countries. Wide range of prices. 
Write for advance booklet just issued. 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO., 


103 Congregational House, Boston. 


What Reviewers Say About 


IF 1 SHOULD MEET THE MASTER 


GEORGE THOMAS SMART 


“This booklet reads as if it were a reprint of a production 
of the Middle Ages by one of the ancient mystics, or of one of 
the old German pietists. It is a most reverent and devout 
brochure on the nature and personality of Jesus Christ.” 

“A brief but exquisite meditation on the place of Jesus 
Christ in history and his relation to the human heart.” 

“This is an odd little book. ... The printer and binder 
have done their work well and the little book will prove helpful 
and quickening to many in an hour of quiet and devotion.” 

“Dr. Smart is a master of English, and here he appears, as 
always, charming in diction, but, more than that, with a style 
and a mood that carry the reader into the realm of the spiritual 
aspect of many of the problems of life.’ 

“The aspiration of the soul towards God, the unsatisfied 
yearnings that struggle for realization, the doubts and perplex- 
ities that harass modern men are all found in this wonderfully 
appealing little book.” 

: cor pages sound like the confessions of a modern theo- 
ogian.” 

“A unique and suggestive study of the character of Jesus 
and our relationships with him. . . . The chapter on the Christ 
of nature has a message greatly needed in our day of struggle 
and defeat.” 

“A unique treatise on a burning question. The author seems 
to have struck an unbeaten tract over which he leads the in- 
quiring soul safely to the Father-heart of God. The book fas- 
cinates, its very first paragraph captures the reader and holds 
him spellbound to its close. The style is racy and charming.” 

“A thoughtful, interesting soliloquy.” 

“An expression of conscientiousness and spirituality.” 

“In these essays there.is a delightful blending of the mystic 
and scholar and they lose nothing of their spiritual helpfulness 
by the literary art of their form.” 

“Interesting as indicating the probable solution of many 
unsolved problems.” 

“Deals in a competent way with the aspiration of the soul 
toward God.” 

“One cannot follow the author without being caught up into 
= aspiring and longing mood as he faces the great problems of 
the soul.” 

“The writer is the type of the modern mystic, the man who 
is alive to the beauty and richness of the world, and yet finds 
in it the essential meanings of spirit, the man who can be at 
rest only in the thought of the highest.” 

“In unconventional form, differing greatly from the ordinary 
devotional book, and is certainly stimulating.” 

Bound in decorative boards with paper label. Price 50 cents 
net; postage 7 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


For God and the 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 
By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Author of “ Christianity 
and the Social Crisis” 
Some of these remarkable prayers have appeared 
month by ‘month as the frontispiece of “The 
American Magazine,”’ where they had attract- 
ed unusual attention not only on account of 
their originality and merit but because of their 
significance at this time of spiritual unrest. 
They willbe read over and over again by all 
lovers of true devotional literature. 
PREFACE 
THE SOCIAL MEANING OF. THE LORD’S PRAYER 
FOR MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 
MORNING PRAYERS PRAYERS FOR SUNDAY 
EVENING PRAYERS GRACE BEFORE MEAT 
PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING 
FOR THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD FOR THIS WORLD 
FOR SOCIAL GROUPS AND CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN WHO WORK FOR LAWYERS AND LEGISLA- 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE TORS 
STREET FOR _ PUBLIC OFFICERS 
FOR WOMEN WHO TOIL FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES 
FOR WORKINGMEN FOR WRITERS AND NEWSPAPER 
FOR EMIGRANTS MEN 
FOR EMPLOYERS FOR MINISTERS 
FOR MEN IN BUSINESS FOR TEACHERS 
FOR KINGS AND MAGNATES FOR MOTHERS 
FOR DISCOVERERS AND INVEN- FOR ALL TRUE LOVERS 
TORS FOR THE IDLE 


FOR ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS MORITURI TE SALUTANT 
FOR JUDGES 


PRAYERS OF WRATH 
AGAINST WAR AGAINST THE SERVANTS OF MAMMON 
AGAINST ALCOHOLISM AGAINST IMPURITY 


THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 


FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD FOR A SHARE IN THE WORE 
FOR THOSE WHO COME AFTER OF REDEMPTION 
US FOR THE CHURCH 
ON THE HARM WE HAVE DONE FOR OUR CITY 
FOR THE PROPHETS AND PIONEERS FOR THE COOPERATIVE 
FOR THOSE WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE COMMONWEALTH 
Bound in dark green cloth, with gold stamping on back and side. 
Printed throughout in two colors with distinctive 15th century 
borders, with initial letters in red. Price $1.00 net. 
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THROUGH THE MILL 


The Autobiography of a Boy Laborer 


An extraordi- 
nary human doc- 
ument. Not 
since “ Up from 
Slavery” and 
“The Making of 
an American” 
has such a re- 
markable auto- 
biography been 
offered. It is in- 
tensely human, 
rich in humor, 
and honest in 
pathos. It pos- 
sesses in large 
measure the 
manner and at- 
traction of fic- 
tion while it is 
also absolutely 
true. It is the 
autobiography 
of Al Priddy, 
who began work 
in a mill- asa 
child. In a style 
which suggests 
the methods of 
Dickens and De 
Morgan, he tells 
of the abuses of 
child labor, the 
viciousness of 
the mill boy 
gang, the dra- 
matic incidents 
of a great strike, 
and the tragedy 
and comedy of 
mill life, all as 
seen by a lad 
who has gone 


By AL PRIDDY 


Mob scene from *‘ Through the Mill,”’ by Al Priddy. 


Over 300 pages. 


The Pilgrim Press. 


“through the 
mill” literally 
and figuratively. 
The story takes 
Al through va- 
ried adventures 
and ends with 
his successful 
struggle to ob- 
tain a prepara- 
tion for school 
and professional 
life. As the au- 
thorsays:“While 
there have been 
innumerable ob- 
jective reports 
concerning the 
life of the child 
laborer, the at- 
mosphere of mill 
life can be repro- 
duced only by 
one who has 
breathed it.” 
Several chapters 
of this book have 
already been 
published in 7he 
Outlook, where 
they attracted 
widespread at- 
tention. The 
present work is 
greatly enlarged 
and contains ad- 
ditional chapters 
and many inci- 
dents and stories 
which did not 
appear in the 
serial publica- 
tion. 


Fulty illustrated with drawings by Wiapystaw T.. BEnpa. 
Price, $1.35 net; postage, 15 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Pilgrim Press 120 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. Bripeman, D. D., Bditor- 
in-Chief; Rnv. Isaac OGDEN RANKIN; Mk. ROLED CosLaieH ; Mr. 
GEORGE 3. ANDERSON; Miss Ann» L. BucKLEy; MISS FLORENCE Ss. 
FULLHR; Rov. FREDHRICK LyncH, New York; Rev. JosppH H. 
CHANDLER, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 
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Numbers or Quality 609 
The Seed of an Hmpire, Rev. Albert H. Dunning, D. D. 610 
Christian Progress in Hawaii, Rev, R. B. Dodge 612 
The Heir of Slaves, William Pickens 6138 
The Andover Dedication 614 
Rey. R. J. Campbell in New York, Frederick Lynch 619 
Impressive Scenes at English Congregational Union 628 
’ New England Congress Comes Forward 629 
Men and Religion Movement 632 


An Editorial that Went to the Mark 


Postal cards, letters and verbal expressions show that the ed- 
itorial in our issue of Oct. 14, Why Was it Not the Churches? 
urging upon them the duty of vigorously supporting President 
Taft’s arbitration treaties, struck sympathetic chords literally from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Men and Religion Number Out of Print 


We regret that though we printed several thousand extra copies 
of our Men and Religion Number,.which bore the date of Sept. 23, 
the demand for it has been so large and constant that we cannot 
now fill any more orders for it. But will it be observed that 
every week we are devoting considerable space to the same general 
subject. Rev. Roy B. Guild, one of the secretaries of the Men and 
Religion Movement, says: ‘‘Wherever I go I find the results of your 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Oongregationalic., 1849. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for. that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 


All business correspondence should be directed to ‘the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 


Entered as second-class mail. Oomposition by Thomas Todd Co. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


stroke. It made a great impression and constitutes part of our 
history.” : 


The Recent Changes 


Many readers express their approbation of what has been done 
in the way of rearrangement and artistic embellishments, and thus 
far to our knowledge no one has exercised his inalienable right to 
protest or complain. 


Question Mr. Brown 


The teacher of our Bible Class, Rey. Charles R. Brown, will 
welcome more questions bearing upon the subjects which he is now 
expounding so vigorously and frankly. If you have doubts and 
difficulties in relation to these later books, why not invoke his aid 
in disposing of them? 


How to Teach a Sunday School Lesson 


“ New ways, new methods, new plans characterize this new work. 
are readily capable of concrete application. 
Christan Advocate, Cloth, net 75 cents. 


The Work of the Sunday School ,2 M22". 


New Revell Books—At All Booksellers 


For Sunday School and Children 


HE. Carmack 


It is simple, topical, and its principles 
Its reading will prepare any teacher to fulfill his obligation.” — 


Ray Clarkson Harker 


Robert F. Horton, D.D. 


The Hero of Heroes 


A Life of Christ for the Young 


‘Dr. Horton’s Life of Christ for children is quite 
distinct from other lives of Jesus for young folks. 


Fresh, original, stimulating, this book is the product of research, study and thought. ‘‘ A new manual 
for teachers, treating a few of the supremely significant factors and forces which have a commanding place 
in shaping the destiny of the churches,’’—Bvzslical Recorder, Net $1.00. 


Practical Pedagogy in the Sunday School 
A. H. McKinney, Ph. D. 
_ Dr. McKinney still further increases the debt of obligation under which he has brought pastors and 
Sunday-school workers.’’ — Sunday School Magazine. He gives in concise form The Principles. of Adapta- 
tion, Concentration, Imitation, Lesson Preparation, Illustrating the Lesson, Art of Questioning, etc. 
Cloth, net 50c. 


The Fascinated Child *‘iitsvirboys and cine -—-:B28il Mathews, M.A. 

A book for the parent, teacher and minister. Part I—Wonder and the hero, or the Quest for the Child 
Spirit. Part II—Talks With the Children. Part 11I—Primary talks. The volume closes with the descrip- 
tion of The Wonder Game. Dr. Jowett says: ‘‘ The book shows how the child can be fascinated and shows 
it triumphantly.”” Cloth, net $1.00. 


Children’s Story Sermons Hugh T. Kerr, D.D. 


“One of the best children’s sermon books we have ever read. Well selected, told with charming simplic- 
ity, the illustrations are real windows through which the truth is seen with striking clearness.”” — Presby- 


terian Witness. Net $1.00. 
Its Pre-eminent Place 


The School of the Churc erp J. M. Frost, D. D. 


Dr. Frost’s serious and careful analysis of the relation of the Sunday School to the Church, with the 
responsibility of the one to the other, together with the vast and imperative appeal of the child hosts, will 
' give this volume a most important place. Cloth, net $1.00. 


The History of the International S. S. Lesson System 
Prof. John R. Sampey, D.D. 
" Lectures delivered before the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary of Louisville, Ky. They trace the 


history of what has become a world movement for uniform and universal Bible study among Protestant 
Sunday schools in all parts of the English speaking world. Cloth, net $1.25. 


A well written story of this greatest life, in simple 
language, calculated to hold the attention of all young 
readers.’? — Herald and Presbyter. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 
A. C. MacKinnon, M. A. 


The Bible Zoo 


Talks to Children about the Birds, Beasts 
and Insects of the Bible 
Those who teach children will find Dr. MacKinnon's 
book full of original, fresh and entertaining material. 
The wonders of animal life are presented in a way to 
fascinate and instruct and impress the child mind with 
reverence for the Creator. Net $1.00 


S. M. and Amy E. Zwemer 


Zig-zag Journeys in the 
Camel Country 


Arabia in Picture and Story, 

The author says in the Preface, ‘‘ Here is another 
book of pictures and stories for the children and small 
grown up folks who enjoyed reading ‘ Topsy- Turvy 
Land,’ and want to know more about Arabia.’ 

Cloth, net 75c 


Five New Additions to the 


Children’s Missionary Series 


The Children of Japan By Janet H. Kelman 
The Children of Ceylon By Thos. Moscrop 
The Children of Jamaica By Isabel C. Maclean 
The Children of Egypt By Miss L. Crowther 
The Children of Persia By Mrs. Napier Malcolm 

Five interesting new additions to the popular series 
of Children’s Travel Books 

Illustrated in colors, cloth, each, net 60c 
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NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


125 North Wabash Avenue 


TIFFANY GLASs MosAIcs 


REPRESENT THE HIGHEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN AMERICAN MURAL DECORA- 
TIONS. THEY ARE MADE OF TIFFANY 
FAVRILE GLASS, AND ARE DESIGNED 
AND EXECUTED UNDER THE PER- 
SONAL SUPERVISION OF MR. LOUIS 
Cc. TIFFANY, ART DIRECTOR AND 
FOUNDER OF THIS COMPANY. 


TIFFANY ® STVDIOS 


347 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE | 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1910 
The largest and most important glass mosaic 
ever erected in an American Church. This 


mosaic was recently placed in the chancel of the 


Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


Everyman’s Religion Principles of Economics 
81.50 net; : 
By George Hodges e rae By Prof. F. W. Taussig 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological Semi- 42.60. Important because of its bearing on mod- 
nary, Cambridge. ern movements in trade and industry. 


The Five Great Philosophies pee Panama 
of Life. By Wm. DeWitt Hyde ‘aya ; By Albert Edwards 


81.60. A readable book on the country, the people 


Studies of the great principles which de- anEh eroanal 


velop strong personalities. 


The Healer Increasing Human Efficiency in 
$1.30 net; - " 

By Robert Herrick by mati, Business. By Walter Dill Scott, 

eee the well-known investigator into the men- 


Author of ‘‘The Common Lot,” etc. : : 
tal side of business success. 


Mother Two Years Before the Mast 


. 81.00 net; 
By hae cate ey by mail, By Richard H. Dana, Jr. Edition 
Nitty, unforgettable, a flash of the deepest 1.10. ., : ; Ge eae sThed 82.00 net; 
meaning’ f life. 1 he best sea-story ever written, illustrated by siectél 
in colors by the English marine artist, 95 74 
v Fae Charles Pears, res 
The Believing Years | 
By Edmund Lester Pearson 81.25 net; The Soul of the Far East Titustrated 
™ P ; Z. il, . 
rhere are only three books in literatu e arene By Percival Lowell ofa ak, 
comparable to this in its reflection of the The finest of all interpretations of the by mail 
mind of:a boy: life of old Japan. $1.75. , 


Peggy Stewart _ Social Forces in American History 
: $1.25 net; ° 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson haiweans By A. M. Simons Ready 
A lively story for girls old enough to be 7.35. An interesting approach to familiar events "* 
interested in college boat-races or naval . answering the question *“‘ Why did they week. 
academy dances. . happen ?”’ 


“i THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “ge | 
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Numbers or Quality 


CSAIL) HE nation-wide hunt for several million men alleged to be missing from their 
Ny proper places in the church raises anew the question of quality versus num- 

bers. Are we after more menor more man? Both, undoubtedly, and women 

in larger numbers, too, The church is re-enforced every time it casts its 

M net into the sea of human life and secures for its fellowship and service a 

miscellaneous catch of average men and women. We have no right to dis- 

criminate between so-called “key men” in the community—merchants, bankers, physicians, 
lawyers—and those who wield the pick or carry the hod. What we ought to emphasize in 
our quest is the kind of Christian the recruit ought to become, and how much the addition of 
a few persons or of even one man, whose eyes have been open and whose heart responds to 
twentieth century ideals of Christian living, may mean. 

Despite the fact that this age has at its command more powerful machines than ever 
before, that organization has been carried to a pitch of development hitherto unreached, that 
legislation is constantly extending its reach over larger areas of human life, the personal factor 
was never so important. In every great institution or concern one man frequently exercises 
the predominant control. He carries its problems.on his heart and his personality is felt for 
weal or woe in every department of activity. 

Christianity, though it lifts humanity as a whole to a higher level of intelligence and 
efficiency, is always under debt to the one man, to the philosopher and theologian whose lec- 
ture-rooms are sought by eager students; to the preacher, whose prophetic words draw and 
sway great congregations; to the evangelist able to induce men to decide at once and forever 
questions affecting their personal salvation; to the missionary, who carries the torch of Christ 
into the regions beyond. 

One man power, when not thoroughly controlled by the will of Christ, may be a terrible 
drag to a church. It may prevent the coming forward of other men whom the church needs, 
it may act arbitrarily and selfishly; but given one strong, true, high-minded, unselfish, capa- 

“ble and growing Christian man and both church and community benefit constantly. Two or 

three such men keep the pastor from becoming faint-hearted and give tone and direction to 
‘activities that must always require personal initiative and support. Such men standardize 
Christian discipleship. “They stand out as the bright colors of a picture contrast with neutral 
tints. : 
More Christians, by all means, but certainly better ones—that is the need of the hour, 
men who take their religion seriously instead of looking upon it as an interest that may engage 
them for a brief while on Sunday perhaps, but which is no essential part of their working 
program through the week, men who from time to time ponder thoughtfully those great 
sayings of Jesus about denying one’s self and taking up the cross, about the disciple being as 
his master, about disciples being the light and leaven of a dark and corrupt world. 

Not every one finds it easy through direct approach to win other men. But whether 
gifted or not in this particular every one can contribute to the bettering of the quality of the 
Christian life, as it finds expression in the daily behavior of millions of ‘professed adherents 
of Jesus Christ. Names affixed to certain goods carry weight in all the markets of Chris- 
tendom, and serve as a guarantee that the goods are what they are represented to be. If 
quality is a factor of increasing importance in trade, it ought also to be the distinguishing 
mark of a religion which seeks world-wide acceptance. We must cultivate and expect a 
better brand of Christian discipleship before we can expect the world to own allegiance to the 
perfect Christ. When the millions who bear his name carry his spirit into all the details of 
their life, when the average Christian exhibits the strength and fineness of character that 
plainly have their source in relationship to an unseen friend, a demonstration of the reality 
and power of the Christian religion will be given daily in countless places the earth around. 


HONOLULU FROM THE WATER 


The Seed of an Empire 


The Revelations of a Week in Honolulu 


By Rey. Albert E. Dunning, D. D. 


In this article’Dr. Dunning has gathered up for the readers of The Congregationalist some of the salient points noted in his 
recent visit to the Hawaiian Islands. He spent a week in early September in visiting churches and colleges and country districts 


near Honolulu. 


Island Empire. 


Look at a map of the Hawaiian Islands with lines of steam- 
ships to connecting ports. In the mid-Pacific Ocean these 
lines radiate from Honolulu like spokes of a wheel in every 
direction. They extend to the Polynesian Islands, New Zea- 
land, Australia, the Philippines, China, Japan, Alaska, Van- 
couver, Seattle, San Francisco, Mexico, the Panama Canal and 
South America. 

The chain of islands stretches from southeast to northwest, 
some 300 miles or more, about in the latitude of Cuba. The 
largest of the five principal islands is the southernmost, 

fawaii, with an area of about 4,000 square miles. Its two 
Joftiest mountain peaks are nearly 14,000 feet high. Its sea- 
port, Hilo, is the second city in the group. On this island is 
the great boiling crater, 1,000 feet across, Kilauea, its fires 
always glowing and throbbing. The pit is nearly eight miles 
in circumference. Oahu, next to Kauai, the northernmost 
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JAPANESE LABORING WOMAN 


From personal letters we learn that he preached in Central Union Church, spoke at two or three formal and informal 
gatherings, was entertained by well-known business and professional men. 


He has evidently a store of delightful memories of our 


We hope before long to publish some account of his stay in Japan where he spent most of October. 


island, has an area of 600 square miles. On it is the capital 
of the territory, Honolulu. 


THE GIBRALTAR OF THE PACIFIC 


Our government appreciates the importance of the position 
of these islands. Steamships from the west approaching 
Honolulu pass around Diamond Head, a rock resembling Gi- 
braltar, projected into the sea. It is tunneled and fortified, 
much like that stronghold. Its guns command the great Pearl 
Harbor on the east side of the city. Here is the key to the 
Pacific. Without it our control of the Philippines and our 
trade with the east would be precarious. 


A COSMOPOLITAN CROWD 


Only two other cities that I have seen have impressed me 
with such a variety of nationalities in their streets as Honolulu 
—Constantinople, where Europe and Asia touch hands, and 
Cairo. In this island city with its population of 90,000, Anglo- 
Saxons, Portuguese, Hawaiians, Chinese and Japanese mingle, 
the last most numerous. Little Jap women in kimonos of 
variegated colors, the obi always, a baby often, fastened on 


their backs, sedate Chinese women in blue trowsers, Hawaiian. 


women with loose garments like a Mother Hubbard wrapper 
move to and fro in the streets beside American ladies dressed 
in the latest fashion, while men in straw hats and white duck 
or yellow pongee suits move round among workmen in nonde- 
script attire, and children of America, China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii and the Portuguese colonies are present 
everywhere. They blend all shades of color. Sufely the future 
of this territory is to be determined by the children of this 
and the next generation, and in them will mingle the blood of 
many races. 

Here is a melting pot of the nations. Oriental, Saxon, 
Celt and Latin characters and names appear side by side over 
the doors of shops and warehouses. Business men of one 
nationality are as much respected as those of another. Race 
prejudices in our Pacific Coast states do not appear, at any 
rate on the surface. 

VOTERS IN HAWAII 


The problems of self-government are beset with difficulties. 
I could not forecast the outcome. Of a population of 200,000 
there are 14,500 citizens who have the privilege of voting. Of 
these 9,000 are Hawaiians, 5,000 Anglo-Saxons and mostly 
Americans, while the remaining 500 are Orientals born in the 
islands before they became a territory of the United States. 
The majority of the votes are cast by those least capable of 
exercising the responsibilities of citizenship. The Hawaiians 
have produced some men and women of great ability and noble 
character, but as a race they are vanishing away. They will 
survive only as their blood mingles with that of more virile 
peoples. 

Taken as a whole the people are rich, though the greatest 


wealth is controlled by a few. The agricultural resources, 


. which’ are immense, are being scientifically developed by men 


who have been educated in colleges on the mainland, many of 
whom are working with remarkable energy and success. They 
are not only able business leaders but humane, generous, 
optimistic. It is an inspiration to know them. 


THE WEATHER 


Coming now to personal impressions these islands more 
nearly approach the ideal as a place of residence than any 
country I have ever seen. What we in New England call early 
autumn is not considered the most desirable time to visit 
them, yet the temperature is nearly the same all through the 
year, always balmy, never oppressively hot. The jagged vol- 
‘eanie peaks which are the background of Honolulu, and char- 
acteristic of the territory, are at brief intervals veiled in 
clouds, and mists like rain come down from them when the 
sun is shining. The trade winds blow strongly much of the 
time, but the mists water the trees and flowers without drench- 
ing the soil. They often hardly lay the dust. They play 
lightly around you and go dancing away in rainbow hues. 
The wind rushes threateningly at you, gives you a boisterous 
kiss, and is gone. You remember it as a caressing breeze. It 
eatches up the foamy waterfalls coming down from the cliffs 
and tosses them back in spray. 


SURF BATHING AT WAIKIKI 


The long surf crowned waves roll in on Waikiki Beach, 
where are fine hotels and the buildings of the Outrigers’ Club 
and cottages among groves of royal and cocoanut palms; and 
people of all ages and both sexes bathe in the tepid waters. 
The long, narrow boats, skillfully guided, rush in on the white 
crests of the waves, while supple boys and girls balance them- 
selves on boards and glide along as though they were coasting 
down snowy hills. It is the finest bathing in the world. 


ROUND THE CIRCLE IN OAHU 


‘A ride of nearly a hundred miles around Oahu in an auto- 
mobile furnished us with characteristic hospitality, revealed to 
us the fertility, beauty and indescribable charm of these 
islands. On excellent roads we climbed hills and zig-zagged 
down their precipitous sides, drove through prairies of sugar 
cane and pineapples, of rice plantations with green shoots 
growing out of water, beside miles of sandy sea beaches, past 
villages and occasional barren lands and pasture grounds. 
Here and there yellow guavas lay along the roadsides as 
apples lie along New England roads. Somewhat more than 
half way on our journey we had tiffin at a luxurious hotel 
kept by a manager who had been a parishioner in Massachu- 
setts. Here were people resting, playing golf and tennis on 
excellent grounds, climbing hills and eating luscious fruits and 
enjoying the bathing pools and beach. 


ISLAND ESTATES 


-' Many visitors to the islands have noted the hospitality of 
“the people. I have known nothing to compare with it except 
among some of the old-time families in some of our Southern 


states. The busiest men take time to entertain their guests 


and do it royally in their homes and in their clubs. The 
University Club at Honolulu has the emblems of more than 
‘a score of colleges, Yale and Harvard leading in the member- 
ship. There are many fine estates and those less conspicuous 
are by no means less attractive or less open to guests. The 
most famous one is Mauna Lua with 20,000 acres, much of it 
daid out in gardens, avenues, plantations, golf links, polo and 
tennis grounds. Here is a rest house free to all comers, a Jap- 
anese tea garden with running streams and quiet nooks. Trees. 


in great variety abound, flaming poincianas, spreading ban- 
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yans, green and red leayed mangoes, broad stretching monkey 
pods, algerodas, splendid palms with abundant fruit at all 
seasons and a wondrous profusion of flowering shrubs and 
vines. The owner, Mr. Samuel Mills Damon, gives weekly 
receptions to which all are invited, while the golf links and 
grounds are always open. 


THE CHURCHES AND RELIGION 


The religious life of Honolulu is active and intensely inter- 
esting. Here are Shinto and Buddhist temples of several sects 
with schools taught by their priests. Roman Catholic churches 
and Protestant churches of several denominations abound and 
in general with less rivalry than in most cities. Old Hawaiian 
churches planted by early missionaries still flourish, while 
the strongest and wealthiest church is the Central Union, with 
Dr. Dorémus Scudder and his assistant, Rey. A. A. Ebersole as 
ministers. It was never better organized or more effective than 
now. The Hawaiian Hyangelical Association has in its active 
membership many of the principal men of the islands, whose 
names are those of the early missionary families. Nowhere in 
the States is more thorough and fruitful settlement work done 
than in Honolulu. Palama settlement with its trained nurses 
for all needy districts, its playgrounds, gymnasium, swimming 
baths, clubrooms, model tenements and medical equipment is 
as fine an organization as I have seen in any country. There 
are eight of these settlements on the islands. 

It is very encouraging to note that the membership of the 
churches of the Evangelical Association has considerable more 
than doubled during the last ten years and that the native 
Hawaiian churches report a membership two and three-quar- 
ters times as large, though native Hawaiians have decreased 
in numbers. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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There is not space 
to speak of the prog- 
ress in education. 
Public schools flour- 
ish. “Oahu College, 
the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute, Mills Insti- 
tute, Kawaiahau 
Seminary and Chris- 
tian boarding schools 
are full, and some of 
them have fine build: 
ings and beautifu! 
grounds. Places on 
the teaching force of 
these institutions are 
to be coveted. The 
fellowship is inspir- 
ing and the society is 
delightful. 


THE DOMINANT SPIRIT 


No one can study 
the Christian work 
or business enterprise of these islands without being impressed 
with the fact that the prevailing influence is still that of the 
little handful of missionaries who came hither ninety years 
ago and their successors and descendants. The first frame 
building, brought around Cape Horn and erected in Honolulu 
in 1821, still stands. The history of the movement then begun 
is more wonderful today than in any previous period. It is 
sure to appear greater in coming years. I doubt if any history 
of Christian missionary enterprise will stand permanently 
greater than this, when the place of these islands in the de- 
velopment of the nations on the Pacific Ocean is fully under- 
stood. The seed of empire sown less than a century since is 
growing like the banyan tree planted twenty-eight years ago 
on the grounds of the Home for Aged Hawaiians established 
by King Lumalilo and now affording ample shade for all its 
inmates. 

THE LASTING IMPRESSION 


Mark Twain spoke a genuine experience of many visitors 
when he said: 


HAWAIIAN TYPES 


The Congregationalist and Christian World’ 


“No alien land in. 
all the world has any 
deep, strong charm: 
for me but that one; 
no other land could: 
so longingly and be- 
seechingly haunt me- 
sleeping and waking, 
through more than. 
half a lifetime, as. 
that one has done. 
Other things leave- 
me, but it abides; 
other things change, 
but it remains the- 
same. For me its. 
balmy airs are al- 
ways blowing, its. 
summer seas flashing: 
in the sun; the puls- 
ing of its surf beat 
is in my ear; I can: 
see its garlanded! 
crags, its leaping- 
cascades, its plumy palms drowsing by the shore; its remote- 
summits floating like islands above the cloud-rack; I can feel’ 
the spirit of its woodland solitudes; I can hear the plash of” 
its brooks; in my nostrils still lives the breath of flowers that. 
perished twenty years ago.” 

When we sailed away from Honolulu in the late afternoon 
our stateroom was fragrant with the choice flowers and the~ 
delicious fruits left in it from beautiful Mauna Lua and other ~ 
homes that had made us welcome. As the shores washed by 
caressing waves and the green clad hills faded from our sight = 
into distance and darkness, those lines of Whittier’s Eternal’ 
Goodness came into my mind which I often have heard sung: 
to calm the sorrows and stir the hopes of those in the shadow 
of grief: 

“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air.” : 


I think that in the memory of that week of unalloyed pleasure- 
I know how those islands look and what some of their attrac— 
tions are. 
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CHARACTERISTIC SCENERY, SHOWING RICK FIELDS, PALMS AND MOUNTAINS 


Christian Progress in Hawaii 


It was only in 1820 that the Christian message was first 
gladly borne by seven men and their wives from Boston, 
who left the friendly brig Thadeus at Kaailua Bay to spend 
their lives among the heathen. Such the Hawaiians were 
only ninety years ago—children of nature, who in spite of 
their beautiful surroundings, were far away from God. At 
the end of twenty-three short years one-fifth of the whole 
population were enrolled as church members. They were 
admitted only after long probation. The majority had to 
wait six months before receiving baptism. 

The houses and churches where these first missionaries, 
“God's men,” the natives called them, lived and worked, are 
filled with sacred associations for us of today. These relics 
of the past and, better yet, the very character of the people, 
tell us the meaning of missions. The experience of Queen 
Kapiolani in defying the goddess Pele at the very brink 
of the voleano Kilauea, which was so graphically told in 
“The World in Boston” pageant, inspires every worker in 
Hawaii with a desire to lead the representatives of many 


nations away from their superstitions into the faith. The+ 
patience of those who began the work helps us to be will- 
ing to take time to learn the peculiarities of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Koreans, Portuguese and a score of peoples whose~ 
strange customs and languages were unknown to those early 
leaders of the simple Hawaiian people. In our mid-Pacific- 
territory history is rapidly making. The call to service is: 
ever sounding. : 

Behind many a special effort and supporting all phases of” 
work today are the sons and daughters of the early mission- 
aries and their children. May it be said to their everlasting - 
credit that the cause for which parents and grandparents - 
labored is ever dear to their hearts. Nowhere are more loyal 
givers to be found. One of the wealthy business men of” 
Honolulu gives away ninety pér cent. of his income. The- 
Hawaii of today proves what missions have accomplished, and! 
with what high esteem their present enterprise is regarded.—- 


Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, Missionary of the Hawaiian Bvangel-- 
ical Board. 


44 November 1911 
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The Heir of Slaves 


Continuing an Autobiography 


By William Pickens 


CHAPTER III. 
BEGINNING SCHOOL IN EARNEST 


. The desperate move to Galloway, in the neighborhood of 
\Little Rock, was by no means an unlucky one. For one whole 
-year, of course, we children were kept out of school to clear up 
tthe new debt. The debt was paid. Meanwhile my mother 
heard that in the city of Little Rock and in the town of 
Argenta, across the river from Little Rock, there were nine 
months’ terms of school. Think of it! Nine months of school- 
‘ing for the children. 

We moved to Argenta in the winter of 1890-91. This move 
-cityward was not prompted, as is usually charged in such 
cases, by any desire to get away from work, but by the high 
smotives of education and the future. The prospect struck me 
with so much force that I set to work and learned to write 
ibefore I could be sent to school. I could not enter at once— 
~work had to be done and means gotten so that we could start 
sin the fall of 1891. All members of the family worked cease- 
lessly, about the homes in the city and on the farms near the 
“city. While running errands and making fires at a certain 
‘hotel I saw and recognized the face of a quack doctor, a man 
~with long hair, who had once come through the bottom lands 
from which we had escaped and had frightened my mother 
«out of all her ready cash for his cure-all medicines by telling 
her that I had consumption. Mentioning the incident to him, 
“Are you the man?” asked I, with boyish frankness. And he, 
~with quack-doctor frankness, replied, “That depends, my boy, 
‘upon whether the medicine helped or hurt you, and upon 
~whether you would like to buy some more.” 

The Argenta schools opened in September. We could not 
zattend regularly in the weeks that preceded Christmas, for we 
were at work picking cotton in the neighboring fields. It took 
‘the energies of the whole family to get a start. My attendance 
before Christmas was for only a few scattering days. After 
‘Christmas, however, I started in-school not to miss another 
‘day during that school year—not to miss another day for the 
next seven school years—and indeed not to miss another un- 
necessary day until I had finished at Yale in 1904. 

This was my real start in school, and I was now nearly 
eeleven years old. As a peaceful country boy I was at first im- 
;posed upon, but one fine day I laid aside my unwarlike habits 
sand became sufficiently belligerent to win the respect of a cer- 
tain class of my fellows. I had to fight my way on the play- 
ground as well as in the classroom, and at the same time I 
had to render my accounts and make my peace with the stern 
government of a teacher who was a fine instructor and a 
ysevere disciplinarian—just the proper governor for such a 
rebellious little state as a city public school. I remember how 
sat the end of that school year he called me out, with his brows 
lowering as if a storm was going to break, and sternly com- 
manded me to take my seat on the bench in front of his desk 
-—the well-known judgment seat where many a little sinner 
"had been called to a sure, even if a reluctant, repentance. I 
began mentally to review my day’s record in order to antici- 
ypate the accusation, when he with the same sternness of voice 
began to pronounce, “This boy’—then hesitating and trans- 
fixing me with his terrible eye—‘‘entered school three months 
‘late, started behind everybody else, and now he’s the leader 
«of his class!” 

This teacher’s name was J. S. Pleasant, and although he 
was very strict, the name is not at all inapplicable to his gen- 
eral character. He was my teacher for the following four 
_years. Very often when the teacher had passed a question or 
>a problem around to all the rest of the class and they had 
failed to answer or to solve it, he would say, “Well, ‘Always 
Ready’ will take it”’—-which was a nickname he sometimes 
=applied to me. ; 

In a personal history I might be expected to tell about my 
-school career and record. In mathematics I never received 
less than 100 per cent. as a daily average, and only once did 
I make less than 100 per cent. on an examination in that sub- 
ject. I state. this fact because so many men and women of 
‘the white race have asked me particularly how I fared in the 
ssubject of mathematics. 

I committed my lessons to memory. The lessons in physi- 
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ology and history I learned verbatim every day, so that I 
could repeat them, just as they were written, with as much 
ease as I can say the Lord’s Prayer. When I reached the high 
school we had a large book known as “Barnes’s General His- 
tory.” The lessons were from five to ten pages, and I had 
acquired the ability to commit them by reading them three 
times over. This I did every day. The history teacher at the 
end of the year who, after having me stand and recite the last 
lesson verbatim, said, “I never believed that he would go 
through this whole book in that way.” For the last few 
minutes of each recitation during the year she had asked me 
to rise and go through the whole lesson, as in declamation. 
She would then question me, evidently to see if I knew the 
parts as well as the whole. Any question in the lesson would 
be answered; I had not learned by sound merely. 

I was deeply in love with school and study. Very often 
I reached the schoolhouse before the janitor arrived. From 
the nickels and dimes which I received for errands and small 
jebs I would save sufficient money to buy my books. When 
I was attending the grammar school my mother endeavored 
one day to keep me at home to draw water for the washing. 
She never tried it again—I cried and pleaded as if my heart 
would burst. The prospect of missing my classes for a day 
seemed to me absolutely unbearable. It seemed that it would 
tear down all that I had builded. My mother seized a switch 
to chastise me, but when she listened to my words and looked 
into my face she saw that it was not rebellion, and with a 
rather satisfied laugh she said that I might go, if I was that 
“crazy” about school. I can see now that she was rather 
proud of the event, for never again did she make any arrange- 
ment that would keep me out of school for a day. The whole 
family came to regard my attendance at school as a foregone 
conclusion. The children called me “old man,”. because I 
would not play until after I had learned my lessons. These 
were almost invariably learned before sundown. At the end 
of that very year I received from the teacher a prize for being 
“never absent, never tardy.’ It was a book entitled “Our 
Manners and Social Customs,” and it was the first book out- 
side of a school text that I had ever read. 

The opportunity which a mother’s pride created for my 
schooling during her life could not continue after her death. 
She died of overwork and consequent broken health. She had 
been determined to keep her children in school and had worked 
from early morning till late at night to that end. We seldom 
waked early enough to catch a glimpse of her, and before her 
return at night sleep had weighed down the eyelids of the 
younger children. 

I had just entered upon my fourth year in the city school 
when my mother died in October. Imagine, if you can, the 
sorrow and confusion, amounting almost to dismay, that filled 
the heart and mind of a boy of thirteen, who was ambitious 
and who knew that his mother was the mainstay of his edu- 
cation and his future—a boy who loved school as dearly as 
any other boy ever loved a gun or a motor-cycle. I knew what 
my mother had meant to the famliy and that without her it 
would be impossible for my father to keep all the children in 
school. It was her love and ambition, I knew, that had given 
me the high privilege of study, and without her I could not 
be certain of my daily bread for the school year on which we 
had just entered. 

But the ways of Providence are inscrutable, and this con- 
fusion and predicament thrust upon me a blessing. I secured 
a place to earn my board by rising at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and also working after school hours until seven o’clock 
in the evening—and I got my lessons just as well, or better 
than ever before. Out of misfortunte and a hard situation I 
had to pluck independence. 

In this temporary confusion one thought was of more per- 
manent help to me than all other things. Mother had taught 
us to believe in God, and I reasoned that God would not cause 
such a good mother to begin such a good work and then re- 
move that mother without intending that in some other way 
that work was to go on. The thought led me on and on to a 
greater and greater faith in my opportunities. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


The Andover Dedication 
The Building at Cambridge Dedicated to Ministerial Training 


“I never attended a more perfect function of the kind,” was 
the comment of a former university president accustomed to 
such occasions upon 
the exercises con- 
oe nected with the dedi- 
; eation of Andover 
Seminary’s new struc- 
ture last week Wednes- 
day. He expressed 
not only his own satis- 
faction, but that of the 
select company of sey- 
eral hundred persons 
whose presence testi- 
fied to their interest 
in an event which has 
both an historic and 
prophetic character. 
For the new chapter 
in Andover’s life is 
now formally begun, 
under circumstances 
quite different from 
those which sur- 
rounded the school 
when it took root on 
Andover hill, a little 
over a century ago. The recent years have been crowded with 
eventful proceedings—the long and at times vehement discus- 
sion over the wisdom of removal, the final decision of the trus- 
tees to transfer the school to Cambridge, the sincere yet in- 
effectual protest before the board of visitors of some who 
opposed the change, the actual start under the shadow of and 
in affiliation with Harvard University, the call of President 
Fitch and Prof. Daniel Evans, the quiet process of rerooting 
the institution and of building it up anew, and now, to crown 
all, the completion of a structure second to none of its kind 
in the world in point of beauty and serviceability, a real archi- 
tectural addition to the many spacious and substantial build- 
ings that give Cambridge distinction as a university city. It 
was described and pictured in The Congregationalist and 
Christian World, Sept. 16. 

Recollections like these flitted through the minds of some 
who sat in the beautiful chapel last Wednesday afternoon, and 
there were those there whose memories went back still further 
to the famous Andover controversy which dragged its slow 
length along during the eighties, when Andover’s theological 
teachings were under severe criticism and its professors under 
suspicion. But that seems ancient history today and may be 
set down as one of those controversies which have turned out 
to the progress of the gospel of truth and freedom and prog- 
ress. But whatever the individual sympathies of the past, the 
brethren on this fair October afternoon were sitting together 
in peace, and congratulating one another and the seminary on 
the good, glad days to come. 

The note of simplicity dominated the services. Trustees 
and faculty wisely diagnosed the present situation as not one 
ealling for or justifying prolonged and elaborate exercises of 
dedication. Nothing demonstrative or spectacular was planned, 
but instead a brief, dignified program, comprehensive enough 
to bring to the front the aspects of the semimary’s life,’ which 
called for immediate emphasis, and which forecasted the work 
of the coming years. And it must have been pleasing to alumni 
conservative tendencies to observe that the things for which 
Andover has stood through the century found constant and 
adequate expression. < 

The dedicatory service began with.a procession of students, 
professors, trustees and guests, all in academic gowns, the 
broad blue and scarlet bands furnishing the enlivening touch 
of color. It was a surprise perhaps to some to discover that 
Andover now has enough students to produce a choir. The 
young men sang well and Isaac Watts’s splendid hymn, “Our 
God our help in’ ages past,” beginning faintly and far away in 
a distant roorfi, grew in volume as the procession of half a 
hundred men came into the view of the congregation. The 
prayer of invocation was offered by Professor Hincks, the re- 
sponsive readings were led by Professor Platner and the Scrip- 
inre was read by Professor Ryder. 


THE WEST ENTRANCE 


After Luther’s, “A mighty fortress is our God,” had been 
sung in slow and solemn fashion, Pres. George Harris of the 
board of trustees read a statement summing up briefly the 
reasons for the removal of the institution to Cambridge and 
the present status of the school. It was an admirable docu- 
ment, irenic, instructive, convincing. It brought out two or 
three points not fully understood. One is that the seminary 
began at Andover not because the quiet of the place was con- 
sidered favorable for study, but in order that it might be affili- 
ated with an already existing institution, Phillips Academy. 
When the seminary halls became practically deserted the trus- 
tees, exercising a right conferred upon them by the founders, 
after careful deliberation decided upon removal. 
main things carried with us here,” said Dr. Harris, “is the 
animating purpose of the school, which is to make able, godly 
and devoted preachers.” 

President Fitch’s inaugural address was keyed to the 
theme, The Seminary and the University. Starting with the 
expression of undiminished loyalty to the purpose of the 
founders, he first laid stress upon the purpose of making 
the school hereafter one with strictly academic ideals, rather 
than one associated in the public mind with sectarian inter- 
ests. He gave full credit to what both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant institutions had done for theological education, 
but believed that freedom from ecclesiastical control was 
altogether desirable, and that theology is most happily taught 
by the reverent but untrammeled in the impartial, critical 
atmosphere of a great university. 

President Fitch then dwelt upon the type of theology for 
which Andover in the future was to stand, its mission being, 
he thought, to develop a new philosophy of life in terms of 
the person and experience of Jesus Christ. ‘ 

As the daylight began to fade the dedicatory prayer was 
offered by Dr. George A. Gordon, beautiful in language, full 
of reverence and gratitude for the past and the men of the 
past, of confidence that the eternal spirit still touches in 
mystic ways upon the present life of man, urgent in its ap- 
peal for the clean-handed, full-hearted youth who will come 
to the school, and ending “in the great and tender name of 
Christ.”’ Then came the concluding hymn, “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,” the benediction and the recessional. 

After an hour of fraternizing in the corridors, the library 
and elsewhere, the guests gathered for a substantial supper 
served to them at small tables, and when that had been en- 
joyed an organ recital was provided in the chapel. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, Jr., who presided, and who is the seminary 
organist and chorister, made manifest the power and beauty 
of the instrument. And the large company also appreciated 
the solos of George Harris, Jr. Informality then ruled again 
for an hour, and a little later President Harris called the 
company to order and there was appropriate speaking of a 
congratulatory and hopeful character. Ex-President Mliot 
responded for Harvard University, Dean Fenn for Harvard 
Divinity School, President Hyde of Bowdoin for the alumni, 
and President Francis Brown for Union Theological Seminary 
and other schools of theology. 


THE FARRAR ROOM 
Devoted to Good Fellowship 
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The Real Heretics 


It.may be profitable now and then to review the heresy 
. trials of the last fifty years. One may go a little further back 
and beginning with Horace Bushnell follow the years down 
to Professor Briggs. It is a long record—constantly decreas- 
ing, to be sure—of trials for unbelief. Disbelief in the gospel? 
No, not that at all. 
stance questions of Biblical inspiration and interpretation, 
miracles, the future life and the conditions of salvation. When 
the trial has related to some doctrinal question, it has not 
been whether the man believed the fact behind the doctrine or 
not, but whether he believed some one’s interpretation of it. 
He was not tried for disbelief in the atonement, but for his 
unwillingness to accept a prevalent theory of it. The recent 
hectoring of the young graduates of Union Seminary was not 
over any doubt as to the divinity of Jesus Christ, but over the 
method of his birth. Hardly one instance occurs in all this 
fong array of trials, of a minister or teacher being tried for 
disbelief of the gospel, yet the church was full of these unbe- 
lievers, as it is today. 

We consider those Christians chargeable with heresy who 
have lost faith in the gospel and still remain in our churches 
and pulpits; who deny the ethics that Jesus Christ taught, and 
believe his life and teaching impracticable in our days; who 
oppose every new and inevitable forward step in the Kingdom 
of God; who cling to outworn customs which bear the very 
impress of paganism, simply because they are old; who refuse 
to follow the leadership of the spirit into the untried regions 
of the Kingdom; who do not believe that the gospel has power 
to overthrow all the evil of the world. 

If we must try men for heresy, we would not indict those 
who deny an ancient theory of inspiration, but those who deny 
that the gospel has power to meet the awful paganism of our 
modern cities. Here are thousands of Italians and Jews who 
have become practically agnostic. Here are thousands of 
young men who have gone mad over sports and theaters and 
vice. Here is the vast pagan city and the church deserting 
it for the quiet suburbs and well-to-do people. The very aban- 
donment of fields that ought not to be left is a confession of 
unbelief. But there are men who also openly disbelieve in the 
power of the gospel to transform the city into the City of 
God, to transfigure these abandoned thousands with the light 
of Christ. 

We would not try for heresy the man who criticizes some 
portions of the Old Testament as being un-Christian in their 
sentiment, but we would try for heresy and put out of the 
ministry, if we could, those ministers who criticize every new 
attempt of the church to reach these great masses of which 
we speak, which takes her along new and untried ways, or 
makes her depart from the old traditions. One example will 
‘ speak louder than generalities. The first real success in reach- 
ing the Jews in any numbers by a Christian organization has 
been accomplished by the Presbyterians in New York at the 
Labor Temple on Fourteenth Street. But ever since its found- 
ing it has been the target for carping ministers. It was not 
preaching “the old gospel,” it was not making the Jews stand 
up and profess the theology of the Hpistle to the Galatians, 
it was using the Sabbath for entertainment, rather than con- 
' version, and it was doing this or not doing that. It reached 

such a stage that Prof. Hdward A. Steiner of Iowa College, 
who with prophetic vision saw the wonders of grace being 
performed there, as Jews joined an association which accepts 
Jesus as the master of life, cried out in the Assembly Herald, 
“For God’s sake, brothers, keep your hands off this thing.” 
These are the men we consider open to the charge of heresy— 
those who attack every new enterprise which does not conform 
to the old ways or their own prejudices, 
We would not condemn as heretics the men he. denied the 
historicity of some miracles related in the Old Testament, 
even though we believe them, but we would proclaim as unbe- 
lievers those who, in this age of knowledge of the Hast, have 
neither. faith in foreign missions nor belief in the universality 
of the. ‘kingdom of God. Indeed we have sometimes said we 
would not vote to ordain a candidate for the ministry who 
did not know as much of the wonders God was accomplishing 
in India and Japan as he did of ancient church history. But 
Christianity rises or falls, ‘wanes or waxes, endures or passes, 
with the ‘acceptance or rejection of its absolutism. It is éither 


These trials concerned in almost every in- . 
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the intimate religion for all races or for no race, for all 
nations or no one of them. No ethnic religion has the note of 
the eternal in it. If Christianity is not the religion for all 
lands, India, China, Japan, yes, of heaven itself, it cannot be 
forever the religion of any one land. For it is the religion of 
the eternal principles and will of God. But he who has no 
faith in missions, denies this absolutism. 

We would not advocate a heresy trial for the man who 
preferred the moral theory of the atonement to the “govern- 
mental” but we sometimes wish we might take part in the 
prosecution of bishops, ministers and laymen who have been 
denying the power of the gospel to determine-all the rela- 
tionships of life, that of nations as well as of men. We 
consider that man one of the worst heretics who said “nations 
can never be friendly toward each other in the sense that 
men are friendly.” We consider those men who are denying 
that nations are bound by the same moral laws that bind 
individuals worse heretics than Dr. Briggs ever was—for he 
believes in the gospel. We would infinitely prefer the heresy 
of Bishop Colenso, that Moses did not write the Pentateuch 
to that of a recent American bishop -who said that war was 
a good thing and necessary to devélop heroism and manhood, 
or to that of the English bishop who, in the last number of the 
Hibbert Journal, urges that every English boy be trained to 
kill his brothers of other lands. For one only denied a rather 
feeble tradition, but these others denied Jesus Christ. And 
that is the only heresy that would make us demand a trial 
of a minister. We would much prefer the Christianity of cer- 
tain alleged heretics to the robust slur upon the scope of the 
gospel of that orthodox protagonist who says that all talk of 
nations forgiving each other as men do is nonsense. 

We are not sure that we would go as far as that New 
Haven Association went, which in 1896 refused to license a 
Yale student to preach because he clung to the literal and 
verbal inspiration of the Old Testament. They refused on the 
ground that a man who held those views was not intelligent 
enough to be a Congregational minister. But sometimes we, 
think that if we have got to try men for heresy it should be 
on the ground, not that they deny the old views, but that they 
deny everything new. ‘The minister who refuses to be pro- 
phetic is the one most out of touch with a living Christianity. 

He is the real heretic who refuses to believe that God 
speaks today and even denies that he speaks at all, or has any 
new word to say to the waiting world. We would put in the 
catalogue of heretics. those men who refuse to see God in the 
great movements of the Spirit over the awakening nations; 
who distrust the deep yearnings now finding utterance in the 
democracies of all lands; who cannot see that God is speaking 
to America as once he spoke to Israel.. The great heresy is the 
belief that God is dumb. The ideal orthodoxy is the belief in 
Hmmanuel—God with us—and that this is his world, and that 
he shall reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet. 


' Where Andover Stands 


If in orthodox circles in any part of the country Andover 
Theological Seminary is still looked upon with suspicion, the 
address of its president, Dr.-Albert P. Fitch, at the dedication 
of the new building Jast week should put to flight lingering 
doubt concerning Andover’s ardent loyalty to the central doc- 
trine of Christianity. He spoke with premeditation and as if 
aware of the fact that the removal of the school to Cambridge 
had given further pretext for the allegation that Andover is 
on the way toward Unitarianism or semi-Unitarianism. After 
reviewing the theological progress of the last century, and set- 
ting forth the desirability of studying theology in the free and 
critical atmosphere of a great university, Dr. Fitch defined in 
clear and unmistakable terms the present position of the semi- 
nary with regard to the person of Christ. Here is one of his 
most significant passages in the address: 

“We naturally and easily see him (Christ) as the only 
adequate expression of God in all those divine attributes which 
human life is able to perceive or utter, just because he is the 
ideal expression of that race which has ever been God’s chief 
vehicle of revealing himself to his world. Our Lord is then, 
in that universe in which we live, the universe open to human 
apprehension, for us the only real universe, the perfect God 
expressing himself, incarnating himself, in his most natural 


and only adequate medium—the perfect man. In Christ the 
modern world perceives all that God is to man, and all that 
man may be in God.” 

A little later in his address Dr. Fitch referred to “those im- 
measurable reserves of truth and power which offer at once 
the material, the authority and the reward of the theologian. 
They are sought and found in the study, the obedience to, the 
exaltation, the adoration of the Eternal Christ manifested for 
us men and our salvation in the historic Jesus; the Christ who 
is our Lord and our God.” 

Dr. Fitch’s words at these points were particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the traditional theology of Harvard Divin- 
ity School. It was plain that he believed that with the dis- 
appearance of the philosophy of a divided universe, that 
assumes the existence of a great gap between God and man, 
a theology would evolve free from the defects of the earlier 
Unitarianism, and of certain statements of the earlier Trini- 
tarianism. He referred to the Unitarians as “that nobly pro- 
testing portion of the New England church,” but asserted that 
their view of God was extra Christian and the opportunity 
for the future lies in forgetting old differences and in frank 
and absolute allegiance to Christ, ‘‘who is our Lord and our 
God.” This potent, sinless Christ is able, Dr. Fitch declared, 
to “assuage the sorrows and forgive the sins” of this miser- 
able yet splendid world. 

This certainly is as far removed from traditional Unitarian- 
ism as the strictest Calvinism ever stood apart from the most 
uncompromising Arminianism. Moreover, we believe that Pres- 
ident Fitch represents both the trustees of the seminary and 
his colleagues on the faculty. Only the other evening we heard 
Professor Platner, in giving the charge to a recent Harvard 
graduate at his ordination services, put marked emphasis on 
the importance of the personal relation to the living Christ. 
Professor Eyans’s address at the opening of the seminary in 
September was a masterly vindication of the supremacy of 
the ethics of Jesus, and he boldly took issue with some German 
philosophers who are today depreciating our Lord’s moral 
teachings. 

By thus announcing and quietly defending their attitude 
toward Jesus Christ, the Andover professors, here at the begin- 
ning of the new relationship to Harvard University, will 
strengthen the ties which unite them to the orthodox churches 
of New England, from which the seminary sprang and to serve 
which ought to still be its dominant aim. 

But it is not prudential motives chiefly that lead Dr. Fitch 
to make this ringing declaration. We believe that in thus 
reaffirming loyalty to the person of Christ he represents not 
only the profound convictions of the Andover faculty, but of 
the teaching staff at our other seminaries, Bangor, Hartford, 
Yale, Oberlin, Chicago, Pacific, Atlanta. Our institutions for 
training ministers are not throwing to the winds the cherished 
fundamental beliefs of evangelical religion. They are recast- 
ing and restating them in a way that will make them more 
potent and commanding in the coming century. And we be- 
lieve that when the churches understand. and grasp these 
fresher and more reasonable statements of Christian truth a 
new era of spiritual power will begin. 

One word more. We believe that our brethren in certain 
parts of the country who are not familiar with Unitarianism 
on its home soil, who perhaps have never known it at its best, 
as New Englanders have known Unitarianism from the days 
of Channing to the days of Andrew Peabody and Edward 
Everett Hale, will some day be able to understand how Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists can live at peace with their Unita- 
rian neighbors, co-operate with them in a multitude of ways, 
ean even pursue in connection with them the study of the deep 
things of God without abating one iota of their own confidence 
that Jesus Christ is God’s supreme and perfect manifestation 
of himself and the world’s only Saviour. 


The Cost of Living 

The rise in the price of living is no local phenomenon, it 
is nearly or quite world-wide. What affects the dweller in 
the remotest village of the American countryside, disturbs also 
the householders of every European land. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Federal Department of Commerce and Labor has 
prepared a table, founded on that monthly average of impor- 
tation which represents the value of the goods in the foreign 
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markets. Some of the changes upward in a decade are start- 
ling. Coffee ten years ago cost 6.4 cents a pound wholesale; 
its present price is 11.8 cents. India rubber averaged 46.9 
cents; it is now 838.4. Clothing wool was 19.8; it is now 33.9. 
A significant proportion of this advance is quite recent, occur- 
ing in the year that ended in August, 1910, showing that the 
upward swing has not yet lost its force. But the movement 
is not quite universal. In a few articles, mainly raw mate 
rials, there has been a recession, some part of which must be 
regarded as the result of the present business stagnation. Fer- 
tilizers are lower, except potash, in which the German goy- 
ernment has perfected its monopoly of the best sources of 
supply. Copper, pig iron, manila, hemp, sisal grass, hides, 


raw silk and lumber are somewhat lower than a year ago, ~ 


showing a falling off of business activity. Little help appears 
in these figures for the perplexed housekeeper who sees no 
way of increasing income to meet this growing demand. It is 
little comfort that others on other continents are suffering 
with us. But that the perplexity is world-wide is at least a 
warning against rash and ill-considered measures which might 
easily make our own part of the experience especially hard. 
In the year of an epidemic, when every one is suffering to- 
gether, it is not well to contribute to the harvest of the quack 
doctors. This pressure of the financial burden on the poor of 
the earth is a sure forerunner of mighty, perhaps: revolution- 
ary social changes. But ill-considered changes may accentu- 
ate our sufferings by making change more violent than it 
needs to be. A 


The Testing of Steel 

The next forward step of the Administration in the long 
and slow campaign against the alleged trusts is a suit against 
the United States.Steel Corporation and against its managers 
and directors individually, with charges of practices forbidden 
under the Sherman law in monopoly of industry and restraint 
of trade. Some premonition of the imminence of this suit was 
given in the recent notice of termination by the Steel Corpo- 
ration of its contract with the owners of the great iron mines 
of Minnesota. That contract the managers seem to have con- 
sidered the weak point in their defenses; otherwise they meet 
the government attack by a general and sweeping denial and 
the points at issue will be fought out in the courts. Unless 
Attorney-General Wickersham succeeds in obtaining a special 
advancement on the court calendars, this most sensational and 
important suit, on the decision of which much of the coming 
judicial interpretation of the law must hinge, cannot come to 
trial in the circuit court of the New Jersey district until next 
year, and must then; on appeal from whatever decision is 
reached, take its place on the greatly overcrowded docket of 
the Supreme Court, where it is likely to outlast the life of 
the present term of President Taft. That is another instance 
of the law’s delays, on which the President has so often com- 
mented with severity. A curious detail of the charges brought 
against the Steel Corporation’s managers is that they deliber- 
ately deceived President Roosevelt in regard to the conditions 
under which they asked his withholding of opposition to the 
purchase of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company at the 
critical moment of the banking panic of 1907. 


The State Elections 

This is so much of an off year in state elections that it 
will be difficult to determine from the few that will be held 
the real trend of sentiment in national politics. The states 
that will elect governors next Tuesday are Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Maryland and Mississippi. Local conditions 
will determine the results largely. The biggest fight is in 
Massachusetts and here will be the nearest approach to an 
expression on national issues, notably the tariff. Bugene N. 
Foss, the present Democratic governor, seeks re-election, while 
Louis A. Frothingham, the lieutenant-governor, is the Repub- 
lican candidate. The chief issue is the choice of men and 
whether Mr. Foss has made a good record, which he affirms 
and the Republicans deny; but because of the effect of a vic- 
tory by either party on the country at large and because each 
seeks every possible argument for support, the tariff has been 
made an issue. Foss sentiment is not as strong as before his 
election a year ago, but the prospect is that the vote will be 
close. Among approaching city elections most important is 
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Whiladelphia’s, where the voters will choose for mayor either 
4Rudolph Blankenburg, able and independent nominee of the 
weformers, or George S. Harle, Jr., able and respectable nomi- 
mee of the corrupt Republican machine of the city, and the 
choice of “Boss” Penrose. The selection ought to be easy. 


A Prophet of Cruelty 


The Sandford “Holy Ghost and Us” community of Eastern 
Maine has long been a disgrace to America. The leader is 
one of those natural leaders of the ignorant and religiously 
desirous who have again and again arisen among us. Some 
of them have been of a higher grade of purpose, emphasizing 
one or another neglected truth, to the final benefit of the 
church, But unless one gives Sandford the benefit of the 
doubt of his sanity he seems to have belonged wholly in the 
category of those quack spiritual doctors deseribed with such 
graphie contempt in the second letter to Timothy: “For men 
shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, boastful, haughty... 
holding a form of godliness, but having denied the power 
thereof. For of these are they that creep into houses and 
take captive silly women.” His aimless voyages, his self- 
exaltations and cruelties to his devoted followers and theit 
children have disgusted the world. The stories of his alleged 
life of luxury in the cabin while children were dying of 
scurvy in a filthy forecastle, if true, are revelations of a lack 
of common sense—not to say common humanity—that are a 


‘world away from the character of the considerate Jesus. 


We doubt whether there will be one American, outside of 
his deluded following, who will not feel that the jail in which 
he waits trial is his appropriate place. We must expect to 
have men of his kind now and then set up as prophets, but 
we hope America will never again see so disgusting a 
specimen of the self-deluded and deluding religious faker 
as he. 


National Mine Safety Conference 

An event of vast practical interest in Pennsylvania, with 
its extensive mill and mining industries, is the meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 30, of the National Mine Safety Conference. 
Mr. E. W. Lightner declares that while the great disasters in 
which scores and sometimes hundreds of lives are lost attract 
most public attention, yet it is the smaller accidents, result- 
ing from such causes as falls of roof, that pick off a man here 
and there, from which the large totals of losses come, sixty- 
five per cent. of deaths being accounted for in this way. In 
the last twenty years two thousand men have been killed in 
American mines, making a rate of three and five-tenths men to 
the one thousand employed, while in Belgium, where the mines 
are deeper and more gaseous, the rate for many years has been 
as low as one man to the one thousand employed. This dis- 
parity is declared to be due to the fact that in foreign coun- 
tries, “Safety first,” is the motto, while in this land, “Profit 
first,” is the slogan. The Bureau of Mines, established by Con- 
gress, has achieved great results. In former years victims of 
mine accidents, often injured miles from the opening of the 
mine, were loaded into cars and carried to the surface for 
treatment, which frequently was unavailing simply because 
it was so long delayed. Now in every mine are workmen 
trained in “first aid to the injured,” and such skillful bandag- 
ing is often done that the physician to whom the sufferer is 
brought finds further dressing unnecessary and many lives are 
saved. In certain Pennsylvania mines, where this relief work 
is well organized and instruction thorough, it has resulted in 
reducing the sick and death benefit payments fifty per cent. 
The Safety Conference will listen to a welcoming address by 
Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines, and 
a long list of subjects bearing upon electric appliances, ex- 
plosives, gases, safety lamps and kindred themes will be dis- 


. cussed by experts. 


The Colored People of Texas 

Principal Booker T. Washington made a speaking tour 
through Texas recently. It was similar in method and pur- 
pose to other tours made by him through the Southern States 
in the interests of his Tuskegee Institute and the general wel- 
fare of the negoes of this country. At every city visited in 
Texas, Dr. Washington was welcomed by the public officials 
and great crowds of colored people, joined by many white 
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people, thronged to hear him. He was accompanied by seyv- 
eral Southern leaders of the colored race. The tour was 
arranged by the Negro Business Leagues, which have been 
organized throughout the state. Some of the facts that were 
brought out in the trip were the following: Negroes own one 
million dollars worth of property in Austin alone and one 
hundred millions in the state of Texas. There are about seven 
hundred thousand colored people in the state. Dr. Washing- 
ton commented upon their fine physique.. They represent the 
strong, vigorous types usually attracted to the newer settle- 
ments, and they possess more aggressive characteristics than 
usually appear in the older states. They have shared in the 
general prosperity of that region. Texas negroes own seventy- 
four thousand farms. In the cities and villages they are found 
in many lines of business and the professions, and they own a 
surprisingly large number of good houses. In honesty, moral- 
ity and good citizenship they are on the upward grade and 
present conditions deserve commendation. Dr. Washington 
complimented the state of Texas upon the relatively superior 
school facilities provided for its colored youth. It has more 
high schools for negroes than any other state, and higher learn- 
ing receives liberal attention in state-supported colleges and 
a normal school. The Methodists and Baptists are at the 
front in doing pretty effective work along religious and educa- 
tional lines for the colored Texans. 


Overturnings in China 


Two new elements, both of them powerful, have entered 
into the confused situation in China. The dictatorship of 
Yuan Shi Kai has become a reality, and almost the first use 
he has made of power is to open negotiations with the leaders 
of revolt. And the nucleus of a national parliament, the , 
National Assembly, has asserted itself and compelled the 
degradation of the highest officials of the imperial govern- 
ment. The instant consent of the court to these measures 
of negotiation and dismissal marks the stage of panic reached 
by the Manchu leaders. If the revolutionary movement were 
a mere disorganized revolt, the reaching of an accomoda- 
tion would be hopeless. But already we hear of terms on 
which the leaders in the Yangtze Valley are ready to nego- 
tiate. These include the appointment of Yuan Shi Kai as 
premier, the immediate assembling of a representative parlia- 
ment and a complete reform of provincial government—the 
putting forward, that is, of a ruler whom they can trust, 
the immediate control of legislation by the people and the 
ending of the abuses of local power, too often used to oppress 
the people.and heap up fortunes for court favorites. The 
setting aside of Prince Ching, the uncle of the boy emperor, 
and of Sheng Hsuan-Huai, the ablest man of the old cabinet, 
and others, leaves Yuan Shi Kai a free hand. The interest 
of the world is in a peaceful solution of the Chinese diffi- 
culties. A complete collapse of the present order, followed 
by a period of anarchy and perhaps of outbreaks against 
foreigners, might give a chance to some of the more ambi- 
tious foreign powers for fishing in troubled waters and con- 
firm the hold of Russia and Japan upon Manchuria. Beside 
this risk the continuance of the child emperor in the Peking 
palaces is a matter of small moment. 


Graft in China 

One of the many difficulties with which China has to con- 
tend is the practice of graft among the higher officials. It 
was thought that this had reached its height in Russia dur- 
ing the period of the Russia-Japanese War, but an even more 
shocking state of affairs is now revealed in China. Many 
officials seem to have only one thought in their mind, and 
that is, how to get rich at the expense of the country. This 
has been revealed in a way which would be humorous were 
it not pathetic. The naval commanders below Hankow report 
that more than twenty loyalists were killed_in the fighting 
last week, and then explain that the loyalists were unable 
to hold their position because they were so enfeebled by 
their losses. This report goes on to say: “The fleet is with- 
out coal and rice. Yui Cheng’s gunboat is without rice and 
oil and men are only awaiting death.” And now a report 
has come from the German reservation in Hankow that the 
shells which were thrown by the fleet were dummies of 
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wood; that is, the officials had stolen the money which had 
been raised for shells and had substituted these dummies in 
their stead. And so it is revealed in every day’s despatches 
that much of the money which the Chinese. have thought 
was going into national defense has been going into the 
pockets of the rulers. But China is awaking. And there 
is no doubt that the leaven of the democracy is beginning to 
operate through the whole Eastern world, as of late years 
it has been manifesting itself under the crust of the ancient 
Russian civilization. 


Italy’s Heavy Task in Africa 

Italy’s pleasant dreams of peaceful occupation in the prov- 
inces of Africa which she has marked for her own have had 
a rude awakening. She has found that the Turks and Arabs 
can strike and strike hard, and that they are her equals in 
courage as well as strategy. The loss of hundreds from her 
most famous regiments, lured to their destruction by a pre- 
tended retreat, and the fanatical bravery with which her 
whole line of defense, its flanks resting on the seashore, was 
attacked and at one point pierced, are warnings of what awaits 
her when she leaves the protection of her fleet artillery for 
the desert. The announced intention of her general in com- 
mand to build a chain of forts, within protecting reach one of 
another, shows how seriously the prospect opens. The savage 
treatment and murder of Italian officers captured introduces 
a new element of ferocity into the struggle. All this seri- 
ously resisted plan of conquest costs money. Italy has but 
recently achieved financial stability and the ruin of her trade 
with Turkey introduces a new and troublesome element into 
her problem. She has assumed a burden which she may find 
it hard to carry, while Turkey, at her lower stage of social 
complexity and not burdened with the cost of active war, may 
wear her out by doing nothing. At best Italy has ceased 
to be an active factor in European affairs for some time to 
come, and must shape her relations with other nations so as 
to safeguard her ferry for troops and supplies between her 
southern ports and Tripoli. That, so far, is a weakening of 
the Triple Alliance and may make Germany and Austro- 
Hungary more reluctant to provoke their neighbors: However 
much we may disapprove the high-handed methods of Italy 
in provoking this war, since it has become a holy war of 
Moslems against Christians, we cannot wish that the Chris- 
tian power shall be wholly defeated. The future of Africa 
and of the world would be darkened by a triumph of the Mos- 
lem tribes of the African desert. The story of the Soudan 
might easily be repeated, with all its cruelties and barbar- 
isms. But Italy might yet agree to.an arrangement which 
would give her occupation the semblance of legal right and 
spare the outraged feelings of the Turkish people. 


& 

In spirit, if not in numbers, the New England Congress of 
Congregational Churches last week proved its possibilities and 
established the demand for its permanence. The spirit of 
brotherhood there and the evident earnest desire of the men 
of our churches to carry out the broad purposes of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement augurs well for the immedi- 
ate future in New England. The promoters of the congress 
have labored under numberless discouragements ; but the vision 
of the needs of New England and of the power of our churches 
when united has led them on. They have proved their case 
and it remains the duty of the Congregational churches of 
New England to carry forward with like fine enthusiasm and 
with all the wisdom they possess the great work so well begun. 
A report of the Congress at Worcester appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

wt 

Now that an occasional American finds lodgment in a 
British pulpit while British preachers are made welcome in 
America, a full recognition of the feelings of the people to 
whom they minister would be becoming on their part. Of 
such a British minister in an American—not Congregational— 
pulpit a church member writes: “I wish he would pray for the 
country’s welfare and for the President of the United States 
(an immemorial custom in the church) instead of for “all 
kings and presidents’”—but what can we expect of an English- 
man? I sometimes wonder why he is not in his own country, 


COMMENT 


America certainly is a most 
So long as a minister re- 


he is such an interesting speaker. 
desirable place for many people.” 
fuses to become one of the nation in which he has made his 
home he is greatly limiting his influence. 


Fd 


An appeal to the churches to support the pending peace 
treaties, which appeared in a recent issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist, gained a quick response from the Center Church at 
Brattleboro, Vt. Following a sermon on international arbitra- 
tion by the pastor, Rev. Roy M. Houghton, the church and 
congregation joined in adopting a resolution in behalf of the 
arbitration treaties now awaiting senate action, and under the 
leadership of Judge James M. Tyler of the Vermont Supreme 
Court and former member of Congress, associated with the 
pastor and Clark C. Fitts, former state attorney-general as a 
committee, the urgent desire of the church that the treaties 
be ratified has been urged upon the Vermont senators. 


a 


Through the Lake Mohonk Conference is announced the 
offer of several generous prizes for essays by students. For 
the best papers on International Peace, Mrs. Elmer Black has 
offered two prizes of $200 and $100, respectively. The compe- 
tition is open to undergraduate women students of any college 
or university in the United States. Mr. C. D. Pugsley, Har- 
vard ’09, has offered a prize of $100 for the best essay on In-| 
ternational Arbitration, to be written, by an undergraduate 
man of any college or university in the United States or Can- 
ada. Information as to terms of the competition will be fur- 
nished by the secretary of the conference, Mr. H. C. Phillips, 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

& 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association found 
eause for rejoicing at the Louisville convention, for by the 
recent suffrage victory in California the number of women 
who may vote in the United States is more than doubled. 
Evidence frequently appears that the cause of woman suffrage 
is impeded by women often more than by men. For instance, 
it is interesting to note that the resolution favoring women 


. suffrage was thrown out of the Universalists’ general con- 
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vention by the women. 
& 


The interesting features of the announced re-enforcement 
of the body of papal electors by the pope is that a great ma- 
jority of the new cardinals are not Italians. The United States 
gets three, including Archbishop O’Connell of Boston, whose 
taste for ecclesiastical state and pageantry will find new grati- 
fication in the trappings of the order. We congratulate our 
Roman Catholic brethren on what must be a gratification to 
their pride in their own church leaders. 


& 

With the appointment of Justice Harlan’s successor a 
majority of the Supreme Court will be of President Taft’s 
appointment. If he never reaches his ambition for a seat on 
that bench he will at least have had a most influential voice 
in its future utterances. Nor has the tone of the court been 
in any wise lowered by his appointments. 


vt 

At the Berlin Congress which settled the fate of Turkey 
after the war with Russia, Italy, it is said, was offered by 
Bismarck and the other leaders possession of both Tunis and 
Tripoli and refused the responsibility. Was she wiser then 
than now? France has occupied and pacified Tunis. Can Italy 
bring the great spaces of Tripoli to peace and content? 

Or. 

The suggestion of that Pittsburgh rabbi that church vestries 
be used for polling places on election day has its difficulties. 
If the ladies’ aid society had planned its monthly supper for 
that date, the members might demand the ballot in exchange 
for the rental privilege. 


ad 


The attention paid to woman suffrage in the press since 
the California victory ought to be a lesson to the friends of 
religion. One way to get more religious news from your 
favorite journal is to create an interest in it. 


\ 
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Rev. R. J. Campbell in New York 


The English Preacher’s First Days in America 


Mr. Campbell landed in New York last Friday forenoon. 
He was met by an army of reporters, who immediately be- 
sieged him with questions betraying more naiveté than ac- 
quaintance with theology. Some of their questions amused 
Mr. Campbell greatly. Hvidently British journalists have at 
least a fragmentary acquaintance with Christian themes of 
thought. But the American reporters soon got off the theo- 
logical ground, as being perilous and difficult, and got down 
to the chief theme of interest—the “newspaper” call to be 
“Mr. Rockefeller’s pastor.” (It is worth noting that no paper 


‘in New York ever uses the expression “pastor of the Fifth 


Avenue Church.” It is always “Rockefeller’s pastor.”) But 
the mere fact that Mr. Campbell was to spend his first Sunday 
supplying for that church was evidence enough for the average 
newspaper to derive from it his call to its pastorate. 

Mr. Campbell proceeded straight from the clutches of the 
reporters and customs officials to the Broadway Tabernacle, 
where the Manhattan Association and the Ministers’ Meeting 
of Greater New York, in joint session, were awaiting him. 
There were many prominent guests from other denominations. 
Mr. Campbell is still youthful looking, in spite of hig striking 
white hair, but there are marks of maturity appearing in his 
once almost boyish face. The eyes are the same—the eyes of 
the mystic and one who sees visions. 

He received a royal welcome from the large gathering. 
Rev. David Baines-Griffiths as moderator and Dr. Charles HB. 
Jefferson, pastor of the welcoming church, both addressed 
felicitous words of welcome, and both took occasion to plead 
for closer relations of the two great sister nations. Indeed, 
international peace seemed to be in the air, for Mr. Campbell 
began his speech with an appeal for the arbitration treaties 
now pending with Great Britain. Referring to a resolution to 
this effect which Dr. Boynton was to offer after his speech, 
Mr. Campbell seemed greatly amazed that there could be any 
one in the United States Senate who could oppose such a 
treaty. “Why,” he said, “I venture to say that there is not 
a single soul in either party in England who would not vote 
for the resolution I have just seen. And our House of Lords 
surely has the reputation of being as conservative as your 
Senate.” 

Mr. Campbell’s remarks were almost the exact words he 
had spoken at the Free Church Council at Nottingham, just 
before he sailed. They were on the present indifference shown 
to the church by the masses in the cities. They will bear very 
careful pondering and they have much truth in them, especially 
the third point. He pointed out that the tendency away from 
the churches was not confined to any one church or country. 
The question was, Why had modern civilization developed the 
tendency? He gave several reasons. First, the theology of 
the Christian Church as a whole made by implication certain 
assumptions which the modern mind could not make. Broadly 
speaking, our accepted theology was still geocentric; it pre- 
sumed a cosmogony which had passed away. The very motive 
of church fellowship had undergone some change. At one.time 
the church was an ark for the saving of a few fortunate ones 
from destruction. 
sumption. The result was that the man in the street had 
become somewhat suspicious of the sincerity of the man in the 
pulpit—in the main unjustly—thinking that he practiced re- 
serve. This was the least important reason for the drift 
away from the churches; for churches of a liberal complexion 
did not attract larger congregations than the others, and 


. liberal religious teachers were not sure of a better hearing 


than the so-called orthodox. \ 

In the second place, the masses of the population accused. 
the church of having been slow to champion their cause, and 
being usually on the side of the privileged, not on the side of 
the toilers and dispossessed. The accusation was not wholly 
just, but there was something in it. Still, churches which 
championed the cause of the toilers were not better supported 
than those that did not. The materialistic pursuits of modern 
times, and the all-absorbing eagerness with which men were 
indulging in the fierceness of competition, the pace at which 
we were living, put together produced a certain habit of mind 
which was a comparatively new thing. We were making a 
new kind of man in whom the religious faculty was atrophied. 


No church or preacher now made that as- - 


Men stayed away from church because they did not feel the 
need of worship. That was the outstanding sign of our times, 
and the cure for it was not so much in our hands as in the 
hands of God. The spiritual reaction was just as certain to. 
come as the materialistic wave which had passed over modern 
civilization. All that the Church could do was to strike her 
spiritual note as clearly and strongly as she ever did. Do not 
attempt to yander to the popularizing topic-hunting tendencies 
of the time. Keep the spiritual level high, and wait until the 
world grows hungry again for the bread of life. Above all, 
remember that the new hunger of the masses was not simply 
for material things, but for more abundant life. 

Mr. Campbell made a deep impression upon the large as- 
assembly as he spoke in low but impassioned tones. In the 
evening he preached in the beautiful Spuyten Duyvil church, 
of which Rey. David Baines-Griffiths is pastor. Here, in this 
little church, one had remarkable opportunity to study the 
secret of his power. It is not hard to define. He has, of 
course, unusual intellectual force and fecundity. No one could 
pour out four original sermons a week, as Mr. Campbell does 
in London (they are most of them printed, too, so cannot be 
used often), without possessing a remarkable creative genius. 

But the great thing of all is that Mr. Campbell is a mystic, 
as much of a mystic as any saint of the medieval era. I once 
listened to Mr. Campbell at Montreux in company with a great 
English preacher. As we came out of the church my friend 
remarked: “Who could think anything about Campbell’s theol- 
ogy during that sermon. The man is possessed of God.” He 
was right. One felt it Friday night. Mr. Campbell knows 
God and soon brings his hearers face to face. with him. 

I have had the pleasure of being with Mr. Campbell much 
of the time since he landed, and we have talked of many 
things. We did not talk much of.the “new theology,’ for that 
controversy is in abeyance for the time being. For have not 
Mr. Campbell and Dr. Forsyth just clasped hands in reconcili- 
ation before the assembled hosts of English Congregational- 
ism? And Mr. Campbell has settled the matter of any change 
of views he may have experienced by emphatically saying 
several times recently that he had not changed his theological 
views in the least. There have been recent rumors that Mr. 
Campbell was swinging back to a more orthodox position. 
From our conversation I gather that these rumors arise simply 
from the fact that Mr. Campbell has devoted himself during 
the last year to preaching on themes directly connected with 
religious experiencé and practical religion. The theological 
controversy having been ended, he has turned to what is his 
supreme mission and delight, nourishing the spiritual life of 
the people. He has even abandoned much of his social work 
to give himself to this his one passion. 

I asked Mr. Campbell about the Nottingham event, remark- 
ing that some people had the impression that the conservative 
wing had relented in their antagonism and their objections 
to his presence in the Union because they thought they de- 
tected a return to a more .conservative theological position. 
Mr. Campbell said: ‘The reason the Congregational Union 
invited me to their platform again was because feeling has 
got strong in England that the Union does not stand for any 
one school of thought and that the time has come for liberty 
of expression on theological matters. The liberal theology 
movement has become so strong that it has got to be recog- 
nized. I have not changed my views. The very words of my 
speech, which Dr. Forsyth pitched upon as a basis of agree- 
ment, I used in a sermon in the very height of the New Theol- 
ogy controversy. But as a matter of fact I have probably 
emphasized the divinity of Christ oftener and more ardently 
than any one in England, but I have also maintained that 
there is in man a divinity which he derived from Christ and 
that he has in himself, because of this, Christlike potentiality. 
My theological opinions on Christ and man are those I find in 
the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of John.” 

Mr. Campbell’s remarkable sermon in the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church last Sunday morning was an exposition of just 
this point. He said to me, “This sermon contains the pivotal 
point of my teaching.’ It should be read by: every one who 
would understand Mr. Campbell. 


New York. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Blighted Feast 


The Daniel pictures are like great frescoes. The outlines are 
drawn with a bold, free hand. The colors are laid on thick. The 
story which is told lifts an imperative hand demanding instant 
attention. 

It was Ewald the sober German scholar who called this narra- 
tive of Belshazzar’s Feast ‘fa true night piece, with all the colors 
of dissolute, riotous, luxurious passion and of growing madness, of 
ruinous bewilderment and of mysterious horror which finally fell 
upon that scene of revelry and of death.” 

The feast was laid with a thousand covers. The courtiers and 
the concubines mingled together in wanton self-indulgence. They 
fawned upon the dissolute monarch who had spread for them the 
banquet. The scene showed nothing of the natural gayety and 
audacity of healthy youth at play—it was rather the noisy riot 
and the pampered insolence of those whom the round and round 
of extravagant pleasure seeking had rendered insane. 

They were greedy for a fresh sensation to whip their jaded 
sensibilities into action. Their calloused natures demanded a sharp 
spur in order to secure any reaction, even as their modern repre- 
sentatives, the mad revelers in New York, cause the chorus girl 
to be brought upon the table baked in a huge blackbird pie or hire 
the dancing girls from the variety theater to pirouette in scanty 
attire upon the banquet board for the gratification of their jaded 
appetites. When the columns of figures are finally added up and 
the net result of riotous self-indulgence ascertained it reads much 
the same in the valley of the Huphrates or in the valley of the 
Hudson. 

To meet this mad wish for a fresh sensation the king in a burst 
of insolence (and perhaps also to indicate the superiority of his 
gods of silver and gold to the God of Israel), ordered the sacra- 
mental vessels which his father, the great Nebuchadnezzar, had 
taken from the temple at Jerusalem, to be brought to the banquet 
hall. He had them filled with his own red wine. Then at his 
bidding and following his royal example, the courtiers and the 
courtesans drank from the sacred vessels a toast to the idols of 
gold and of silver and of brass. MRiotous self-indulgence had now 
added the touch of insolent blasphemy needed to complete its tale 
of iniquity. 

In the same hour there came forth the fingers of a man’s hand 
and wrote upon the plaster of the wall! The Almighty is never 
late. The divine warning and judgment were punctual to a second. 
Over against that horrid scene of debauchery was written in 
characters that all could read, ‘“‘Weighed, wanting, numbered, 
divided !” 

Was the hand “real’’ which wrote upon the wall? It was very 
real to the guilty monarch. ‘The king’s countenance was changed” 
—a look of dark dismay hung upon his drunken, sensual face like 
a piece of crape. “His thoughts troubled him and the joints of 
his knees smote one against another.’ His sense of impending 
disaster robbed him of all strength. “Weighed, wanting,’ It had 
probably occurred to Belshazzar in the quiet of some lonely night 
that he was not exactly full weight, and there it was written 
on the wall for the whole world to see. 

The hand was very “real” to the thousand revelers. The dis- 
solute men and the women of pleasure had seen at odd hours the 
stenciled inscriptions painfully spelled out by their own con- 
sciences. They had suffered from forebodings that such a reck- 
less mode of life might bring disaster. Here in this fateful hour 
was the plain fulfillment of those troubled dreams! 

The growing verdict of the best science and the best philoso- 
phy of our day is to the effect that “ultimate reality” is to be 
found in intelligent, sentient spirit. Those unseen things which 
are eternal are “real” in a way that things seen and temporal are 
not. 

The wild race for pleasure, the mad pursuit of gain, the reck- 
less dependence upon material luxury for inward comfort, the 
greedy reach after some fresh sensation which may arouse and 
tickle a tired palate for an hour, all these are laying the covers 
for a thousand here and a thousand there. And in the broken 
sleep, in the loss of normal appetite for the wholesome foods of 
life, in the worn and jagged nerves and in the chroni¢e wearinesss 
of spirit, the hand of the Omnipotent is writing over against that 
whole mode of life, Weighed, Wanting—Numbered, Divided. The 
hand that writes is entirely “real.” 

The sin of Belshazzar and of his guests lay in a revolt against 
nature, in a revolt against the God of heaven and in the profanation 
of that which is sacred by their crazy quest for a new sensation. 

But the revolt against nature and against the God of heaven 
finds other expression than in drinking champagne from the 
chalices of the communion service, It takes other forms than the 
wild toast offered to the gods of silver and of gold and of brass. 


International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 12. Dan. 5. 


- itself before their eyes. 


In the profanation of any function which is sacred; in the degrada- 
tion of any faculty consequent upon intemperate indulgence; in 
the elevation of the material values which are measured in terms 
of gold and silver and brass into that supreme place belonging 
only to the Most High, the dissolute feast of Belshazzar is repeated. 
And over against it in letters of fire the same mysterious hand will 
write the signs of coming disaster. : 

The grim lines of the old Persian poet come down to us across 
the centuries with a pungency and an immediacy of application 
which may well be laid to heart. 


“The moving Finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


The inexorability of the moral law has been brought into 
bolder relief by the teachings of science in recent years. We live 
in a world of system and order. The law of God in things physical 
and in things spiritual is a law which can neither be mocked nor 
evaded. The reaping of wheat where wheat was sown or of tares 
from another sort of seeding is not more sure than the outcome of 
moral obedience or of dissolute living. 

When I met John Burns of the present Cabinet on the Terrace 
of the House of Parliament at teatime last summer, he referred to 
his three visits to America. And then he said with the utmost seri- 
ousness, “The greatest peril to your country lies in the number of 
intelligent, well-to-do women who are giving themselves up to idle 
luxury, ransacking your cities for pleasure and then coming to 
roam about Hurope looking for fresh fields of self-indulgence, while 
their husbands remain at home making the money to foot the bills.” 

I tried to assure him that the women of America were not to 
be judged by the costly but useless fringe he saw shopping extray- 
agantly on Regent Street or lunching in queenly style at the Crite- 
rion or the Trocadero, or automobiling gayly down Piccadilly and 
through the parks. There are seven thousand in this city and 
seventy thousand in that and other unnumbered reserves farther 
on, nobly manifesting a true womanhood, who have not bowed the 
knee to any such Baal. But in whatever measure any section of 
our womanhood has given itself over to the Belshazzar mood, it 
becomes a menace to all the higher interests of society. And over 
against such a course, in the face of all the want and pain to be 
relieved) in the face of all the open doors to honorable Christian 
service which stand before the consecrated womanhood of this age, 
there are letters written which show luminous in the dark. } 

~ “Thou hast not humbled thine heart. Thou hast lifted up thy- 
self against the God of heaven. Thou hast praised the gods of* 
silver and of gold and of brass. Thou hast profaned that which 
is holy. Thou hast made thine own self-indulgence a blasphemy 
against nature and against God.” In these ancient words of holy 
writ we may find a searching indictment well sustained by fact, 
brought in against certain sections of our twentieth century society. 
And any one with eyes to see and ears to hear may see the writing 
fingers and hear the crunch of the plaster as words of judgment 
are inseribed upon the wall which houses that manner of life. 

There are merry revelers walking along “the great white way” 
or moving swiftly upon their endless “joy rides” who would scorn 
all such gloomy forebodings touching that mode of life. They see 
no signs of approaching judgment and disaster. When the trou- 
bled monarch called in his own wise men and thé astrologers of 
that pleasure loving realm, he also found them helpless in the 
presence of the mysteries of that august moral process unfolding 
The career of self-indulgence robs its 
devotees of insight into the deeper meaning of all events. They 
cannot read the writing nor make known to troubled hearts the 
interpretation thereof. 

But in the hour of his bewilderment the queen mother reported 
to him: “There is a man in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of 
the holy gods. In the days of thy father light and understanding 
and wisdom like the wisdom of the gods was found in him.” And 
when this man, the hero.of these narratives, the prophet Daniel, 
a man of clean life and of honest purpose, a man whose steady, 
courageous habit of religious devotion had developed spiritual in- 
sight, was brought, he could read the writing. He made known 
to the frightened revelers in the hush of that hour the somber 
interpretation thereof. 

The simple unvarnished directness of the Seriptures is present 
in the record of the fulfillment of that doom announced in the hand- 
writing on the wall. “In that night was Belshazzar, the king of. 
the Chaldeans slain; and Darius the: Mede took the kingdom.” 
It is a terse and tense statement of the sure outeome which awaits 
the life of self-indulgence. : 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 
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J. CAMPBELL WHITE 


Secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary Move 
ment, who reports impressions of his 
necent stay in China 


J. Campbell White on the New Day in China 


While the revolutionary movement in China seems each day to 
be winning new successes, all interested in these stirrings of de- 
mocracy in an ancient empire look eagerly for the comments of 
returning travelers. Not least suggestive are those of Sec. J. 
Campbell White of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement who has 
returned from a two months’ tour of China. Leaving just previous 
to the outbreak of the revolution he was even then much impressed 
with the tremendous strides which the nation is making toward 
Christian civilization. He says, “The Chinese nation is bound to 
come into a primary place among the nations of the earth.” The 
great earnestness with which opium reform has been pressed will 
be everlastingly to the credit of the Chinese, the drug being now 
prohibited not only to officials but to the people generally and four- 
fifths of the supply having already been shut off. The advance in 
the education system, which has been entirely reconstructed within 
the past few years, is another remarkable achievement. China 
now has over 42,000 modern schools with an attendance of a mil- 
lion and a quarter. In commenting on the place of Christian in- 
stitutions, Secretary White declares their only hope of “continuing 
to maintain their position of leadership in China is that they shall 
become union schools, colleges and universities, instead of denom- 
inational institutions. Already union has been consummated in 
educational work at several strategic centers, and missionaries 
must be acknowledged as the leaders of Christendom in both the 
spirit and the form of practical Christian unity.” Mr. White also 
refers to the large influence which the hundreds of Chinese stu- 
dents in America, supported largely through the Boxer indemnity 
fund, may be expected to exercise ultimately in the new China. 
“America’s unselfishness in the matter of the Boxer indemnity has 


‘given her a position of absolutely unrivaled influence,” is his 


opinion. 


- The Missionary Situation 


Mr. White ‘has also some interesting facts to report concerning 
the missionary aspects of his seven weeks in China. He came 
into personal: touch with nearly 1,200 missionaries in Kuling, 
Mokanshan, Kuliang, Shanghai and Peking, the first three being 
popular summer resorts where missionary conferences are held 
each year. An important resolution passed unanimously at all 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF CHINA’S VICTORY OVER OPIUM 


This scene shows an occasion at Tientsin on which 1,000 opium pipes were piled up for burning in the 'Beedlon of 10,000 spectators, including many prominent people. 
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E. W. Thong, a secretary of the International 
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America’s Unusual Influence with China 
A Prominent Chinese Official Suggests Five Reasons 


1. Lhe refusal of the United States to participate in the opium 
traffic or the Chinese coolie trade. 

2. [he absence of any desire to encroach on the territorial rights 
of China, in striking contrast with the policy of Russia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Fapan. 

America’s action contending for the integrity of China. 
The remission of a part of the Boxer indemnity. 


America's willingness, in general, to give China a square deal, 


three of these meetings makes the following request of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference: “To 
appoint a commission of six men—two experienced missionaries, 
two Chinese leaders and two experts from the homelands—to go 
into a comprehensive study of the situation in China, spending a 
year or longer if necessary in their investigation, and to make 
recommendations to the Christian forces now at work on the field 
and also to the churches of Christian lands. This is one of the 
most statesmanlike proposals ever yet offered, looking towards the 
unification, correllation and maximum efficiency of all Christian 
forces in the evangelization of China and the world.’ That the 
present force of 4,600 evangelical missionaries in China should be 
doubled during the next few years is the unanimous judgment of 
Christian leaders throughout the empire. Speaking of the present 
opportunity there Secretary White utters these glowing words: 
“There has probably never been a time in the history of the world 
when such a vast number of people have been so open to Chris- 
tian influence. Much of the present intellectual awakening of 
China must be attributed to the direct and indirect influence of © 
Christian. missions. Missionaries know the people far more inti- 
mately than any other class of foreigners and command their con- 
fidence as no other class is ever likely to do. To pervade China 
with Christian truth and life is the most colossal single task ever 
undertaken by the Christian church.” 


Prison Reformers Meet in Nebraska 


The American Prison Association, which has just held its an- 
nual meeting in Omaha, Neb., drew a registered delegation of 
nearly 400 from forty-three different states and from Canada, Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands. More and more ministers and other 
Christian workers are becoming interested in this phase of social 
service. _ Local churches made use of the delegates as speakers: 
during the convention. Aside from the strong popular addresses 
by Prof. C. R. Henderson, Mrs. Ballington Booth and Attorney- 
General Wickersham, the greatest interest centered in the discus- 
sion of Causes of Criminality by Dr. William Healy of Chicago 
and Dr. W. M. Richards of New York. Physical defects in the 
eye which may be corrected by glasses, nasal troubles, mouth 
breathing, trouble with the spine were all shown to enter into the 
problem of erime which may be prevented by correcting the phys- 
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ical defect. Of course the moral defects re- 
main big in proportion. Some of the states 
are taking progressive steps in the care of 
the erring. Florida has purchased 15,600 
acres to be worked as farms by prisoners 
from the state penitentiary and long term 
prisoners from the jails. New Zealand has 
planted 2,000,000 trees by prison labor! 
Outdoor work on prison farms, or in making 
roads, planting trees or kindred work is 
coming more and more into favor. And in 
many of these prison camps in Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado and other states no 
armed guards are employed and the number 
of escapes is very small. Colorado reported 
one prison camp where the only. gun used 
was in the hands of a life-convict who 
guarded the camp nights from outside ma- 
rauders! Men in prison are not wholly lost 
to a sense of honor, as these experiments 
show. The Nebraska Prison Association 
meets the men about to be discharged, finds 
employment for those who wish work, assists 
them to needed clothing, looks after any who 
are sick and in many ways renders material 
and moral assistance. The whole object of 
prison aid is to help the men to become hon- 
est and respected citizens who earn their liv- 
ing and thereby prevent continuation in a 
life of crime. 


Massachusetts Rural Survey 


A conference of the social service com- 
mission or rural church committees of Mass- 


A Governor’s Creed 


HOW HON. OSWALD WEST OF OREGON 
REGARDS HIS DUTY TO THE CONVICT 


I believe it is my duty to learn all that 
it is possible for me to know about this 
problem. I welcome the enlightenment 
of social students and commissions. And 
most of all, I must know the prisoner, 
the officers and the prison-plant at work. 

I believe I ought to do my part in the 
solution of the problem. 

I believe in the prisoner. He is sav- 
able, and he cannot get away from my 
good wishes for him. 

I believe in plenty of wholesome, cheer- 
ful and useful labor for the prisoner. 

I believe in the outside manufacturers 
and in free labor, and I am glad to join 
with them to help our unfortunate 
brother, who must spend his days behind 
prison bars. 

I believe in the state I serve. It is de- 
serving of my best efforts to make our 
prison self-supporting ; and we will do it, 
too. 

1 believe in keeping plugging away and 
let the critics howl. 

I believe that Jesus and John Howard 
and Abraham Lincoln were full of gentle 
sympathy and stern justice, and did all 
they could to help the unfortunate. I 
want to emulate them. 


ment appeared. Now the Bndeavorers have 
been getting the minds of leading workers on 
the matter, whether or no it is a feasible 
proposition. In glancing over the replies 
in the Christian Endeavor World, it is 
noticeable that those temperance sympathiz- 
ers who have actually been in public life 
consider the success of the ideal scarcely 
possible, however praiseworthy. Hon. John 
D. Long, former governor of Massachusetts 
and secretary of the navy under McKinley 
and Roosevelt, now president of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society, says, 
“Of course the ideal of a saloonless nation 
cannot be hoped for so soon as July 4, 1920, 
but none the less should every influence be 
brought to bear to accomplish that end.” 
Ex-Governor J. Frank Hanly of Indiana, a 
well-known and popular temperance advo- 
cate, exclaims: “Nine years—would to God 
it were possible! But it is not. We are 
engaged in a more durable struggle than 
that, and we ought not to deceive ourselves 
about it.” 


Ways and Means 


Congressman Hobson, the doughty hero 
of the Merrimac, lays out an elaborate plan 
of campaign, feeling that the goal can be 
realized only through a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. This, in turn, “will require the co- 
operation of the women of the land, not only 
in present status but with the franchise.” 


achusetts religious bodies was held on Oct. 
19 in Boston. The meeting was called by 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches at the request of the 
Unitarian commission. These denominations were represented: 
Congregational, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Unitarian, and 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, secretary of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Federations of Churches was also present. Regrets and 
promises of co-operation were received from Sec. F. W. Padelford 
of the Baptist Home Missionary Society and from Revs Harold 
Marshall, chairman of the Universalist Commission. Among the 
important actions taken were these: The country church commit- 
tees and social service commissions of the various communions in 
Massachusetts will co-operate in plans to investigate and serve the 
rural churches of the state. The first step will be a religious “sur- 
vey” in which each denominational committee becomes responsible 
for the survey of one rural county. Hach denominational commit- 
tee will assume all the expenses of postage and travel involved in 
the investigations and the compilation and publication of the results 
will be made by the conference of the commissions. This appears 
like a real move on the problem such as the separate committees 
or even the New England Country Church Association have not 
appeared able to effect. 


Endeavorers Want a Saloonless Nation by 1920 


When the Caristian Hndeavor convention at Atlantic City last 
summer adopted its temperance resolutions, many a temperance 
worker throughout the country was stirred by the slogan sent out 
at that time, “A saloonless nation by 1920!” ‘The proposal to cel- 
ebrate thus the three hundredth anniversary of the Pilgrims’ land- 
ing seemed eminently fitting, however impossible actual achieve- 


The Internationel Conference on missionary education which was held in Hol- 
land recently drew a small but representatives gathering at which several 
important actions were taken. America, Great Britain, British India, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France, Germany and Switzerland 
were represented, <A permanent international council will carry on the work 
of the conference; Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, an American Congregationalist 
who ts secretary of the missionary education movement, ts chairman and 
Sec. 8. £arl Taylor of the Methodist Laymen's Movement is also a member. 


In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that perhaps the bitterest enemy of the suf- 
frage advocates in the recent California fight was the liquor ele- 
ment. They know the danger. Perhaps the most pertinent words 
in this Hndeavor symposium come from Pres. H. G. Fisher of the 
Denver Christian Citizenship Union: “I am yery decided in my 
mind concerning one thing, and that is, until there is perfect har- 
mony among all temperance organizations we cannot hope to ac- 
complish much. So long as the Prohibitionists, Anti-Saloonists and 
W. C. T. U. bodies continue to distrust and attack one another, 
the temperance cause will continue to advance and retreat as it 
has these past few years. We may win a victory here and suffer 
a defeat there, but never shall we see real, satisfying results until 
the temperance forces as one grand united phalanx oppose the 
organized and united liquor traffic.” Christian Endeavorers, there- 
fore, ought to be among the biggest boosters of that conference to 
be held in Washington next December, announced in these columns 
last week. 


Religion and the Minnesota Inaugural 


The inauguration of George Edgar Vincent as president of the 
Minnesota State University, a school with some 4,500 students, 
and having with the other state schools in Minnesota a pros- 
pective endowment of $200,000,000, is in itself an item of import- 
ance. A son of Bishop Vincent, he has had wide experience as an 
educator, beginning with the Chautauqua management and con- 
cluding with a deanship in the University of Chicago. But our 
particular interest in the inauguration is to note the attitude of 
the new president and other speakers on this occasion toward reli- 
gion and the church. Dr. Gunsaulus said some wHile ago that the 
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"IN 


next great movement 
in education will be 
the recognition of re- 
ligion as underlying’ 
all true culture. 
Going over’ with 
some care the ad- 
dresses and the in- 
augural on this occa- 
sion they seem, as a 
whole, to confirm 
this prophecy. Re 
ferring to the sery- 
ice the university 
men should confer 
upon the state, Pres- 
ident Vincent said: 
“Men and women of 
this sort do not is- 
sue from a _ place 
given over wholly to 
utility and material 
interests. There 
must be a real ap- 
preciation of life’s 
deeper meaning. ‘True, the state university can have no official 
theology and no ecclesiastical affiliations. But it may have a spirit 
of reverence for the mysteries of life; it may cultivate that essen- 
tial religion which exalts the things of the human mind and spirit 
over things physical and which reads back of the material world 
a purpose and a destiny.” The other addresses of the occasion 
have a tone of constructive religion rather than of learned skepti- 
cism. Altogether, the new administration promises to help for- 
ward in Minnesota the cause of truth as the ally of active religion, 


Memorial to Founder of Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work 


In the hospitable and architecturally beautiful building of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Salem. Mass., is an attractive boys’ room, where it 


GEORGE E. VINCENT 


Son of a Methodist Bishop whose recent 
address at his inauquration as President 
of the University of Minnesota, gives promise 
of a secure place for religious values 
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is proposed to build 
an ornamental fire- 
place of Indiana 
limestone surmounted 
by a tablet as a me- 
morial to William H. 
Whipple, a lifelong 
resident of Salem. 
To this unassuming 
man belongs the dis- 
tinction of having 
been the founder of 
the Boys’ Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. not 
only in Salem but 
throughout the world. 
For the Association 
did not originally in- 
elude young boys. 
They were for the 
most part counted 
out in its undertak- 
fits radia: caualiaiengeprdeons ings. Mr. Whipple 
had no expectation 
of founding any- 
thing. He was a bank teller, not a philanthropist nor an organizer. 
But he loved boys and boy life, and he found that they recipro- 
cated his interest in them. In the most informal way he got them 
around him at his own house, then at the Association rooms. His 
equipment was his personality. He was interested in the boys’ 
affairs and a companion in their games. So they came to love him 
and his boys’ group became a part of the privileges offered by the 
Salem Association. Now the Boys’ Branch is well-nigh universal, 
with its parlors, gamerooms, special gymnasiums and summer 
camps. Nine hundred young men now scattered over the land, 
formerly members of the little group of Salem boys, will unite 
in building this generous and suggestive memorial to a beloved 
friend. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE BOYS’ 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOTES FOR PEACE 


This immense gathering is composed chiefly of German Socialists who held a mass meeting recently in Berlin to protest against the 
threatened war with France over Morocco. -They believed that the war scare was largely due to the pernicious activity of interested 


capitalists and shouted in reply: “Down with the war fever! 


came this remarkable show of hands as voting for resolutions condemning war. 
ular disapproval of war, the meeting proves the waxing strength of Socialism. 
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Long live solidarity with our Bnglish and French brothers!” Then 


Incidentally, besides showing the rising tide of pop- 


Organized Childhood 


HUNDRED years ago, Hannah 
A More, who believed that God had 

finished making the world, and the 
inhabitants must not try to alter conditions, 
remarked sarcastically: “Rights of Women! 
Next we'll be hearing of Rights of Chil- 
dren!” ‘Today her “rights” of children are 
protected by laws and the children them- 
selves are actually organizing to conduct 
their own affairs! On November election 
days, when Boston men over twenty-one are 
electing their officials, Boston newsboys, 
much under twenty-one, elect three of their 
number to form—with two men appointed 
by the school committee—a board having 
jurisdiction over all newsboys attending the 
Boston public schools. This board deals 
with violations of the license regulations 
and relieves the overburdened juvenile court 
of several hundred petty cases yearly. This 
month two newsboys voluntarily submitted 
to it the questions which of them had the 
right to certain well-paying customers. They 
met at the Newsboys’ Union, agreed to rules 
governing the finding, gave testimony and 
accepted the decision of the board without 
demur. : 

A year ago in New York City the mes- 
senger boys struck and organized a union. 
The public paid little attention to the mat- 
ter, and the press was facetious. But Rev. 
Perey S. Grant of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion allowed the boys to relate their griev- 
ances at the Sunday night parish house 
“after-meeting.” As the boys told of their 
working conditions the matter seemed not 
so funny after all, They were objecting to 
long hours, low wages and petty fines. A 
pathetic phase was the boys’ ingenuous sur- 
prise at finding grown-ups who were willing 
to listen sympathetically. 

Apparently with all our sobs over child 
labor, we have so failed to protect the young- 
sters that they must organize to fight their 
own battles. 


Studying Public Affairs 


One is strongly impressed with the en- 
_largement .of woman’s interests, and notably 
the growth of her social consciousness, after 
glancing over a page or two of newspaper 
paragraphs reporting the. season’s first meet- 
ings of Massachusetts women’s clubs. Some 
of the subjects under consideration relate to 
such large matters as infant mortality, im- 
migrants, forestry and fire wardens. Other 
clubs are concerned over local activities, such 
as town improvements, home gardens, school 
savings banks, a plan to keep the boys and 
girls of a factory town off the streets at 
night. One club announces that its next 
three meetings will be on Civics, City Plan- 
ning and Our Future Citizen. Another lis- 
tened to a lecture from an expert on Meth- 
ods of Teaching Sex Hygiene. Current 
events talks hold their own in popularity 
and will continue to do an excellent service 
in keeping women informed and giving them 
a wider outlook. Whatever the future stand- 
ing of women as to suffrage, there is no 
doubt that more and more they are educat- 
ing themselves in public affairs and are 
eager to help solve the problems of the day. 


Helping the Hostess 


The opportunities for the visitor staying 
in the house are often emphasized, but per- 
haps not so much is thought about the pos- 
sibilities of helpfulness that await the guest 
of but a single meal. WEntertaining, even of 
the most informal character, often causes a 
hostess more solicitude than she would like 
to admit, and her barometer is sent up per- 


ceptibly by the guest who arrives in a 
friendly, social spirit, with the air of one 
expecting to enjoy the occasion. The inces- 
sant, overbearing talker is a perplexing 
problem for the head of the table, but almost 
as bad is the dead weight who contributes 
nothing but monosyllables to the conversa- 
tion. Some women of acknowledged charm 
make it a point, when invited out, to be 
prepared with a few topics of general inter- 
est. The beginning of the meal, when things 
moye a little slowly, is often the time for 
one of them. The tactful guest will take up 
quickly subjects suggested by others. and 
will throw herself heartily into whatever is 
proposed, appreciating the quotation at her 
plate, enjoying the stroll through the flower- 
garden, and in every way behaving not like 
a critic but a comrade. 


A Servants’ Union 


The first large movement toward unioniz- 
ing domestic servants is being carried on in 
the three Seandinavian kingdoms: Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. The chief organiza- 
tions are in Copenhagen, Stockholm and 
Christiania. The girls demand: abolition of 
night work between 9 P.M. and 7 A.M.; a 
free afternoon from 5 P.M. every week; a 
free Sunday from 10 A.M. every two weeks, 
without loss of wages; extra pay for work 
at night or during the free times agreed 
upon; a fortnight’s vacation in summer 
with wages and board money; gradual in- 
crease of wages according to skill; a sleep- 
ing room with light, warmth and some sun- 
shine. It is stated that the housewives, 
while stipulating for some minor changes, in 
general approve the demands and agree to 
“recognize the union.” 


Testing a Mothers’ Club 
Theory 


BY ANNE P. L. FIELD 


There/had been a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club. Sally Curtis walked slowly homeward 
in the wintry twilight absorbed in her 
thoughts. She had just listened to a new 
theory, startling and disconcerting to a 
young mother’s mind, yet possibly offering 
the much needed solution to her problem. 

The subject of the meeting was Methods 
of Child-Punishment, and many ideas had 
been presented which Sally dismissed as 
totally unsuited to her needs when, far back 
in the room, a woman rose and told very 
simply a personal experience. She was a 
frail, ethereal creature, with a vibrant, sym- 
pathetic voice that served to accentuate the 
point of her story. 

Her little son had had a disastrous habit 
of playing with matches—a habit for which 
all forms of punishment had proved ineffect- 
ive. At last in despair she called the boy 
to her side and, after gently telling him how 
sad she felt when she had to punish him, 
handed him the ruler and bade him whip 
her three times that he might learn what a 
dreadful thing it was to do to one hé loved. 
At this the affectionate, super-sensitive na- 
ture of the child had rebelled, and bursting 
into sobs he had flung himself into his 
mother’s arms promising never, never, never 
to play with matches again. And the 
speaker added: “He never has, and that was 
three years ago. Appeal to a child’s higher 
nature and you cannot fail.’ 

The incident made a deep impression upon 
Sally, who said to herself: “Well, if I have 
failed with my children, it is because I dis- 
regarded their natural idealism; and though 
I’m afraid my boy and girl are merely the 
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every-day variety, I’ve never really put them 


to the test. I’ll do it the very next oppor- 
tunity!” She reached the house filled with 
resolution but determined to say nothing 
about it to her sensible, matter-of-fact hus- 
band, who nourished a mild contempt for 
the theories set forth at the Mothers’ Club. 

Bobbie Curtis was a sturdy, mischievous 
youngster of six. He had a pernicious habit 
of taking scissors and snipping anything 
within reach. Lace curtains, tablecloths, 
valuable rugs had been attacked, one by one, 
and little scraps of telltale materials were 
daily discovered hidden away in nooks and 
corners. Sally’s opportunity soon arrived, 
for the next morning a sleeve of her new 
gown was found in shreds. 

“Now to appeal to his higher nature!’ 
she thought, as with trembling fingers that 
grasped the judicial slipper she entered the 
nursery. Bobbie stood in the middle of the 
floor, flushed and defiant, expecting a whip- 
ping. His mother quietly sat down beside 
him and in a sorrowful voice began telling 
him how badly she felt when he was 
naughty ; how she suffered when: she had to 
hurt him; and that this time she was going 
to ask him to whip her, so that he would 
understand what a terrible thing it was to 
do. 

Bobbie’s face during this announcement 
was a study. First astonishment, then a 
dawning joy, then absolute radiance spread 
over it, as the idea filtered through his little 
brain. When Sally finally handed him the 
slipper, saying, “Now, Bobbie, you may 
whip me three times,’ he instantly said, 
“Where, Mother, behind?” 

Not expecting such a turn of affairs, and 
being possessed with a lively sense of humor, 
Sally gasped, and her dignity for a moment 
toppled. This attitude was not anticipated 
—here was no grief, nothing but the pure 
bliss of escape. 

Summoning all her self-control to her aid 
she replied, calmly, “No, Bobbie, on my 
hand,” at. which she received three stinging 
blows given with- evident relish by her 
small son, 

Where was that innate idealism now? 
Her boy was made of plain flesh and blood, 
with more or less brute instinets—no sensi- 
tive soul had he. To think he had actually 
enjoyed striking his own mother! Oh, the 
humiliation of it! The shattering of the- 
ories!.. The dragging of maternal traditions 
in the dust of defeat! All this passed 
through Sally’s mind as when leaving the 
room she heard Bobbie caH to his sister: 
“What do you think, Dorothy! 
punished this time. Mother made me whip 
her. Gee! but it was fun.” 

That night when John Curtis got home 
he found a meek, disillusioned wife, who 
sobbed out her trouble on a shoulder that 
shook with ill-concealed mirth as the story 
progressed. | 

“Don’t laugh at me, John, I can’t bear it! 
I’m just too silly to be a mother. Hereafter 
I'll leave Bobbie’s disciplining to you.” 

But when, a few evenings later, they were 
dining out and the subject of child-manage- 
ment arose, John Curtis couldn’t resist 
saying, with a knowing twinkle in his eye, 
“Just ask my wife about that; she’s up om 
that sort of thing for she attends a Mothers” 
Club and tests its theories!” 


She was an old lady, who had once kept 
a very vigilant conscience for herself; but 
after making her life unhappy with it for 
some threescore years, she now applied it 
entirely to the exasperation and condemna- 
tion of others.—W. D. Howells, 
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Shiela’s Answer 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Shiela weighed things solemnly in the lit- 
tle scale of her mind—her old friendship for 
Georgia Hope on one side, this new and 
fierce enmity on the other. The enmity-side 
of the scale tipped down—down, until the 
friendship on the opposite side was clear up 
in the air, light as a feather! 

“T hate Georgy Hope!” Shiela said aloud 
in a distinct, decisive tone. It ‘carried’ to 
invalid Uncle Paine in the hammock under 
the trees. Uncle Paine was very fond of 
his little niece, Shiela, and it hurt him to 
hear “I hates” on her pretty red lips; it 
added an extra pain to the big assortment 
that, as he whimsically expressed it, he al- 
ways kept in stock—even his name, he said, 
was a Paine! Now he lifted his head and 
called softly: 

“Pard’ner !” 

Shiela lifted her head. “Yes, 
Paine? Were you a-talking to me?” 

As though when he called, ‘“‘Pard’ner!” he 
were talking to the cat! 

“Don’t you want to come out here under 
my trees and let off steam?” 

“Let off—oh, you mean let off my hate- 
ness.’ She was already half-way to him. 
“But I can’t turn the—the faucet, Uncle 
Paine; I can’t let it off this time. I’m never 
going to say ‘Boo’ to Georgy Hope again, 
not if I live to be a hundred’n fiftynarian !” 

‘Fim—I see. But that doesn’t shut you 
off from saying something else—‘Coo,’ for 
instance. If you went up behind Georgia 
when she was not looking and said ‘Coo!’ 
in a nice, soft, cooing voice”— 

In spite of herself Shiela laughed. Uncle 
Paine had such funny thoughts. But the 
laugh dropped from her round, cross little 


Uncle 


face almost instantly with the effect of a 


thud on the ground. 

“She has ruined my love forever,” this 
tragic young person asserted. ‘“For-ev-er, so 
there! I shall never forgive her this time.” 

“T see—I see. Pretty bad girl, that Geor- 
gia Hope! I don’t see how her mother and 
father can live with her. I suppose she told 
a lie or stole something of yours’— 

“Mercy, no! The idea, Uncle 
Baton! Georgy’s as honest as—as”— 

“Ag uncles. J wouldn’t even steal a kiss, 
but if one were out-and-out offered me’”— 

“There, you ridiculous uncle! Only I 
shouldn’t think you would want to kiss a 
hater; you might catch it. is 

“Uncle Paine, if a person was your inti- 
matest friend in the world that you told all 
your secrets to and was a-going to live 
with when you grew up’— Shiela stopped 
to take breath, then began again: “Tf that 
person deserted you, what’d you do? I 
s’pose you would keep right on loving her, 
wouldn’t you?” 

There was a fine scorn in Shiela’s voice. 
She stood very straight indeed, with the 
properly injured expression of a Deserted 
Person. In his hammock Uncle Paine de- 
bated thoughtfully. There was a curiously 
sad look in his deep-set eyes as though he, 
too, might sometime have been deserted. 

“Little Pard’ner, see here,” he said slowly, 

after his pondering; “let’s wait until tomor- 
row morning before we settle the question. 
Give me till then to answer it—that is, if 
it still needs answering. I have a sort of 
an idea, Pard’ner, that going to bed may 
settle it for you, without my help.” 
- “Going to bed—why, I don’t see what 
that'll have to do with Georgy Hope! You 
mean probably I’ll lie awake till I forgive 
her? Hum!” 

“No, not that. 


Paine 


Before you get into bed 
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—the last.thing. Try it, little Pard’ner. 
If it doesn’t work, come out here in the 
morning and we'll thresh it out together.” 

Shiela walked slowly away, puzzling over 
this last funny idea of Uncle Paine’s. 

Georgia Hope’s garden adjoined Shiela’s, 
with only a hedge between. It was rather 
a high hedge and splendidly thick and full 
of “rooms” to keep house in. Two of the 
rooms—one on Georgia’s side of the hedge 
and one on Shiela’s side—opened into each 
other, and that was the favorite “rent”. in 
Hedge Row, where the two girls ofteaest 
kept house. But today Shiela ostentatiously 
moved into a “house” a little way down the 
Row that didn’t open into any room of 
Georgia Hope’s. She made considerable dis- 
play carrying in her doll-daughters and sons 
and the needful amount of furniture for 
light houskeeping. She could not see 
Georgia at all, but she hoped Georgia could 
see her; something told her that the De- 
serter was there in the thick hedge some- 
where. 

“T’ll let her see I’m not going to live in 
a double house with her any more! She 
can go and live with that stylish summer- 
boarder girl, if she wants to! Who cares?” 

But Shiela cared. Right in the middle 
of her moving, when her arms were over- 
running with children and chairs, two hot 
little tears hurried up from her heart and 
stung her eyelids; she would not let them 
fall over the edge and go sliding down over 
the round hills of her cheeks. But the sting 
of them blinded her. 

The Summer-boarder Girl was the one 
Georgia had deserted her for. Shiela had 
watched them lately skip away together with 
their arms around each other’s waists and 
their heads bobbing together closely enough 
to tell secrets. That was what Georgy 
Hope had been doing—telling all her secrets 
to the Summer-boarder Girl! 

“Tet her! let her! Who cares?” Shiela 
thought, still caring. 

She arranged her house painstakingly and 
proceeded to “keep” it. A queer little suc- 
cession of noises on the other side of the 
hedge caught her attention. They were 
Georgy Hope’s housekeeping noises. The 
Deserter had moved, too, and was separated 
from Shiela only by the thickness of the 
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hedge. Well, let her—let her! There 
wasn’t any door through anyhow. 

Shiela began to keep house aloud. 

“My dear,’ she said to her pink doll- 
daughter, ‘‘let me give you some advice while 
you are young. Never trust anybody—not 
even your intimatest friend. She’s liabler 
than not to—desert you.” 

On the other side of the hedge, in the 
new “rent” there, a voice spoke clearly, ad- 
dressing apparently a beloved son. 

“My child,” the voice said, “it’s wicked to 
nurse wraths. No matter what happens, 
ney-er—nurse—a—wrath !” 

“My daughter, beware of Deserters! 
They—they dwell in friends’ houses.” 

“My son, beware of—of—of ves-sels of 
wrath!” 

First one voice, then the other—the ma- 
ternal cautions met and passed each other 
through the hedge. Gradually the voices of 
the mothers grew louder, more distinct. 
They “carried” to Uncle Paine’s part of the 
beautiful out-of-doors and he smiled a little 
sadly. 

Supper time fortunately interrupted the 
shrill-voiced mothers. After supper the 
housekeeping in Hedge Row was not con- 
tinued. Shiela for a wonder responded with 
alacrity when her mother said, ‘Bedtime for 
daughters with blue eyes.’ Beyond the 
hedge it was bedtime, too, for brown-eyed 
daughters, and Georgy Hope did not ask to 
sit up. Both little girls trudged up to bed 
uncomplainingly. What was there to do, 
any way, except go to bed! The intimate, 
little twilight talks on first one doorstep 
and then another were over and done with. 
The Deserter sighed. The Hater sighed. 

Up in her room Shiela undressed fast. It 
was proof of her disturbed mind that, al- 
though she “arranged” .her clothes on the 
chair beside the bed, she hung her dress 
last instead of first over the back, and for- 
got to toe out her shoes on the chair-back 


“points.” She crept into bed and imme- 
diately out again. She had forgotten to say 
“Our Father.” 


“Our Father,” prayed Shiela in a soft 
voice, “Who art in heaven.” She prayed 
on slowly till she came to, “Forgive us our 
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of carved work, often like a bust or a 
statue. In the days of wooden vessels 
the figurehead was often large and very 
fine, such as you may see in the old 
London shipyard where worn-out ships 
are broken up. Some of these are like- 
nesses of famous sea captains, like 
Lord Nelson. It seems almost pitiful 
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i to see them rotting there! No wonder 
a the sailors were fond of those beautiful 
3 figures, gleaming in the sun as the ves- 
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sel came into harbor, or looking scorn- 
fully down upon the foaming sea! 

But all the figureheads in the world 
never moyed a ship or won a battle. 
We must go to the other end of the ves- 
sel to find the secret of the voyage. 
There, at the stern, are the propeller 
and the rudder; both out of sight and 
doing their work quietly. The propeller 
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determines the way she goes, north or 


south, east or west. The figurehead a 
may be very pretty and much admired ; aN 


but it would never bring the ship into 
port. It takes the rudder and the pro- 
peller to do that. And when these 
work together, it doesn’t matter much 
whether the figurehead is handsome or 
homely, or, indeed, whether there is any’ 
figurehead. 

I sometimes think of the ship when 
I see a boy who is proud of his strength, 
or of his father’s wealth, or because he 
lives in a big house; or a girl who is 
conceited of her good looks and fin? 
clothes. These are well enough in their 
place; but they never win success. It 
takes a strong will and a pure heart to 
do that, the propeller and the rudder. 
Without these—drifting and shipwreck. 
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The Refiner 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


The Clay and the Potter. The Bible 
knows nothing of self-made men. JHven 
where St. Paul hints that every one must 
work out his own salvation, one feels that 
it is a lapse on his part, or that he meant 
something a little different from what the 
words convey. For the great and insistent 
teaching of St. Paul is that we become real 
men through an impartation from God. A 
great American preacher used often to use 
the phrase “character through inspiration.” 
This is the Bible view. The favorite imag- 
ery of the Old Testament is that of the 
potter molding clay. We are in God's 
hands. He fashions us as he wills. Man’s 
work is to fall in with and assist God’s 
work. Thus God fashioned the great men 
of Israel. Thus he made even the nation. 
The Old Testament attributes every inci- 
dent in Israel’s making directly to God. This 
is not hard doctrine. The first thing any 
man realizes is that he is in the hands of a 
greater power than himself, whether that 
power be a good God or an evil fate or 
simply a blind mechanism. MHere is the 
greatness of faith. For since some power 
has us in its hands, how much better that 
it should be a loving and intelligent Potter 
who will mold us into a fine vessel than a 
heartless mechanism that will only wreck 
us in the end. But we are made, we do 
not make ourselves. 


The Fruitage of Suffering. There is little 
attempt in the Bible to solve the problem 
either of the origin or meaning of pain and 
evil. Israel rarely philosophized. BHven 
where there is the nearest approach to a 
philosophy, as in Job, Job refuses to ques- 
tion one way or the other. He falls back 
on faith. He trusts God. He will trust 
him though God slay him. This is the bur- 
den of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
author is sure of two things; first, that God 
loves, so there is purpose in the pain he 
sends us, whether of soul or body. The only 
explanation of chastisement is not to know 
why it comes, but who administers it. We 
who are grown up enough to know our 
earthly father loved us, see now that the 
punishment was born out of love, not cruelty. 
We know the Heavenly Father’s love is 
infinite, so while we cannot understand, we 
know that he chastises in love for our good. 
But our author went further. He was a 
wise observer of life. He saw that suffering 
made great and perfect souls. 


The Cross and the Roses. The Hpistle to 
the Hebrews has much to say about right- 
eousness. It has caught both the word and 
the meaning from the lips and life of Jesus. 
The New Testament ideal of righteousness is 
likeness to God. We are to be perfect as the 
Father in Heaven is perfect. Which does 
not mean as perfect as he is, but that our 
righteousness is to be the continual endeavor 
for the kind of perfection that is in him. 
Righteousness for the Christian is to be 
Christlike. But even here suffering plays its 
part, for he who has not suffered with Christ 
cannot rise with him into perfectness. The 
roses in the New Testament always grow 
upon a cross. 


Prayer meeting topic for Nov. 5-11. The 
Refiner. Mal. 8: 1-18; Heb. 12: 1-138. 
God’s work with man. The uses of trial. 
The ideal of righteousness and how we are 
to reach it. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE EFFICIENCY OF PATIENCE 


In your patience ye shall win your 
lives.—Luke 21:-19 mar. 


Oh, if only we can go out into the 
world to pit the command of Christ 
against our weariness, our sense of diffi- 
culty, and (a harder thing to do) 
against the reckonings of our experience 
and the earthly probabilities, then come 
what may, each hour shall count for all 
it ought to count for, and the end shall 
be the highest success of all, even the 
doing of God’s will.—P. O. Ainsworth. 


Grant us, O Lord, that patience and that 
faith : 
Faith’s patience imperturbable in thee, 
Hope’s patience till the long-drawn 
shadows flee, 
Love’s patience unresentful of all scathe. 
Verily we need patience breath by 
breath ; 
Patience while Faith lifts up her glass 
to see. 
While Hope toils yoked in Fear’s co- 
partnery, 
And Love goes softly on the way to 
death. 
How gracious and how perfecting a grace 
Must Patience be on which those others 
wait : 
Faith with suspended rapture in her face, 
Hope pale and careful hand in hand 


with Fear, 
Love—ah good Love who would not 
antedate 
God’s will, but saith, Good is it to be 
here. 


—Christina Rossetti. 
\ 

I have heard soldiers say that in a bat- 
tle the hardest thing is not the final rush. 
In that wild moment a man forgets him- 
self and is caught into a mad tumult of 
enthusiasm. The hardest thing is to 
stand quiet and wait, while the hail of 
the enemy’s fire is whistling round—to 
wait in the darkness and. in the face of 
death and be forbidden to return the 
fire. It is that which tries the nerves 
and tests the heart. It is that which 
shows the stuff that men are made of. 
In such an hour a man is not asleep— 
he is intensely and tremendously alive. 
And I mention that, to show how the 
word waiting does not describe a dull or 
sluggish state, but is compatible with 
ardent feelings, and with a spirit that 
is burning at its brightest—George H. 
Morrison, 


Father in heaven, who callest us to be 
patient through all the manifold experiences 
of our life on earth, help us to go forth to all 
encounters with an unfailing courage and to 
endure all trials with quiet and foreseeing 
faith. Let our patience be the fruit of 
strength and not the refuge of a childish 
weakness and despair, Teach us to clear 
out hearts of all complaining and all but the 
noble discontent that leads us up toward 
thee. Let haste give place to watchfulness, 
that we may’ be alert and obedient, ready to 
follow at thy call. So would we be true 
children of thy love and minister to others 
for the coming of thy kingdom and the 
promised good for men. 
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The Case Against the Saloon 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Nov. 12-18 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


The Case Against the Saloon. Isa. 5: 
11-25. (Temperance meeting.) 

Convicted on Many Counts. The case 
against the saloon is on indictment of many 
counts. The evidence is overwhelming and 
guilt is proved. The saloon is particips 
criminis to most of the crimes and pauper- 
ism in America. It is directly or indirectly 
responsible for the ruin of boys and girls, 


men and women and for ruined homes. It - 


is a hotbed of personal vice and a debaucher 
of politics. A large part of our political 
corruption is due to the powerful combina- 
tion of brewers and liquor interests with the 
saloon keepers whom they control and the 
frequenters of saloons. A large majority of 
saloon keepers and their bartenders urge 
and entice men to intemperance and encour- 
age or promote vice. The saloon is an open 
temptation for the weak, thoughtless and 
ignorant. Its influence is entirely bad. 


The Defense. By vote of the people the 
sovereign state legalizes the saloon and it 
has its license to do business. So-long as 
the conditions of the license are kept it has 
the same legal status as the grocery or dry 
goods store. It is the “poor man’s club.” 
Good people who condemn the saloon provide 
no other “poor man’s club.” To this the 
saloon keeper and sympathizer adds that 
liquor will be drunk as long as it is made, 
and that it is better to sell under regula- 
tions than in defiance of law, and that 
license fees provide revenue to help pay the 
expenses of government. - 


Why Men Seek Saloons. Most men go to 
saloons for companionship rather than drink. 


Many of them go from poor and cheerless — 


homes. Discouragement and lack of prop- 
erly nourishing food stimulates the craying 
for strong drink. Habit is strong and the 
liquor habit developed and encouraged by 
every possible device renders it difficult for 


' the saloon habitué to pass a saloon without 


yielding to its temptations. The saloon is 
light and warm; there is freedom for talk 
with men of common interests. With no 
other place open to the poor man where he 
feels comfortable, it is easy to understand 
why he goes there. Meantime, there are 
thousands of men and boys who go to sa- 
loons to drink, and they keep going because 
the open temptation is in their path. Many 
go to indulge in the gambling and immoral- 
ities that frequently are connected with the 
saloon. 


What Shall Take its Place? The surest 
way to drive out the saloon is to provide as 
a substitute a better place for men to meet. 
To succeed the better place must afford 
enough of freedom so that a humble man in 
his working clothes will feel at home and 
have a chance to talk over matters of mutual 
interest with other men. At the same time 
orderly conduct must be required. Coffee 


‘and other refreshments, games and good 


reading are desirable features. It is a good 
plan to have the men responsible, to a large 
degree at least, for management and finan- 
cial support. Perhaps the best suggestion 
is for a working man’s club, modeled in part 
after similar organizations in Burope and 
successfully organized in a few American 
cities. No such special provisions are 
needed for business and professional men. 
Without the working man’s support the sa- 
loon will have to go. 


_vealing what he saw,” his warm heart 
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Life and Letters of Martin Luther 


Nothing better on the life of Luther has 
appeared in Wnglish for many years than 
The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, by 
Preserved Smith (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
net). Judged merely as an example of the 
way to write biography, it is worthy to take 
its place among the best of its kind. The 
compelling reason for a new account of 
Luther’s life is found in the fact that much 
fresh and important material has been dis- 
covered within the past ten years. ‘The 
publication in 1908 of the long-lost commen- 
tary on the Hpistle to the Romans has revo- 
lutionized our conception of the reformer’s 
early development; the opening of the Vati- 
can archives by the late Pope,. by which 
many important documents were first (1904) 
brought to light, has at last revealed the 
true history of the legal process taken 
against the heretic by the Curia; the 
researches of Dr. Kroker have but 
lately (1906) enabled us to speak with 
precision of the early life of Catherine 
von Bora.” Of all this and other in- 
formation recently obtained, the 
author has taken advantage. 

With due allowance for the evolu- 
tionary process of human development 
and recognition of the forces at work, 
Dr. Smith shows clearly that the cour- 
age and genius of one great man made 
the Reformation possible. “If some 
such crisis was inevitable, he at least 
determined its time, and to a large 
extent, its method.” His profoundly 
religious nature, sturdy personality, 
great moral courage, indomitable will, 
his loyalty to conscience, his “gift of 
seeing the essence of things and re- 


and keen sense of humor appear before 
us in these pages in clear relief. We 
see the man rather than the theo- 
logian. The less attractive side of his 
nature also appears—a certain coarse- 
ness which he shared with the times, 
and occasional outbursts of vehement 
temper. 

A great feature of the work is its 
constant and illuminating use of let- 
ters. In these the great reformer him- 
self speaks and there is no mistaking 
his language. They touch almost 
every great event of his life, from his 
invitation to John Braun to attend 
the celebration of his first mass, in 
1507, when Luther was twenty-four, to the 
last letter to his wife, written shortly before 
his death. Here are letters to the Hlector 
Frederic of Saxony, to the Archbishop of 
Mainz concerning that high official’s sanc- 
tion of the sale of indulgences, to Pope Leo 
X., to Cardinal Cajetan, Spalatin, Melanc- 
thon, Henry VIII. of England, Hrasmus and 
others high in Church and State. These 
are lively epistles. ‘To the Archbishop of 
Mainz he writes: “Papal indulgences for 
the building of St.. Peter’s are hawked about 
under your illustrious sanction. My God! 
thus are the souls committed, Father, to 
your charge, instructed unto death, for which 
you have a fearful and growing reckoning 
to pay.” The Monk Luther did not mince 
matters with pope or prelate. 

These letters throw light also on the du- 
bious matters in Luther’s history, his atti- 
tude towards the Peasants’ Revolt and the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse. Luther was at 
the beginning outspoken in defense of the 
oppressed and in rebuke of the greed and 
cruelty of the oppressor. It was only when 
the Peasants forcibly rebelled that he turned 
against them. Dr. Smith says: “Luther 
first tried the way of peace, he then risked 
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his life preaching against the rising, finally 
he urged the use of the sword as the ultima 
ratio. He was right to do so, though he put 
himself in the wrong by his immoderate 
zeal.” With regard to the bigamy of Philip 
it is difficult to understand Luther’s posi- 
tion without a clear understanding of the 
morals of the day. Luther was bitterly op- 
posed to divorce, but thought that there was 
in Scripture a partial excuse for polygamy. 
He felt that if Philip was duly married to 
his second wife, and the marriage kept a 
secret, it would be better than divorce or 
adultery. This is a lame defense. The mar- 
riage was not kept secret, and Luther’s 
memory has been smirched by this more 
than by any other event. 

Dr. Smith’s work gives a remarkably com- 
prehensive view of Luther’s life and a vivid 
impression of his personality and character. 
The narrative is fascinating from the first 


mind and strong heart, is a miracle. All 
this the narrator tells so fascinatingly as to. 
enthrall one until the last page is read. So 
unconsciously and artlessly is the story told, 
as to mark it the genuine document it ap- 
pears to be. 

The book has all. the charm which comes 
from atmosphere, for when the story opens, 
you know you are in Mngland, and not only 
because the author says so. You can look 
through the show window with its display 
of fish, and’ look just as easily into the heart 
of Uncle Stanwood, the unfortunate victim 
of a bad tippling habit. Sharp-tongued 
Aunt Millie is characteristic, with her Eng- 
lish, middle-class pride and her final sur- 
render to the habit of drink which ruined a 
prosperous business, wrecked the home and 
finally sent them all to America. Here Al 
began his life in the mill, first by bringing 
his uncle’s luncheons, then by becoming. a 

sweeper and at last tending the mules 
which, by the way, were not mules at 
all, : 

The story moves with such power 
that one of the young members of my 
family, whose appetite is the biggest 
part of him, begged to be permitted 
to read the last chapter, while his 
dinner grew cold. “It’s a great book,” 
the boy said, although it isn’t a boy’s 
book. His mother said so, too, and 
of course it isn’t a lady’s book. A 
sick lad agreed with them, and surely 
it isn’t an invalid’s book. It is a 
human book, and that explains its 
power over every member of the fam- 
ily. 

“Through the Mill” is not a social 
study made by an expert, but it is of 
great social value for it is a view of 
the mercilessness of a great heartless 
mill, which spins cotton and sinew, 
bone, brain and blood—written by 
one who saw it, felt it and escaped it. 

It is not a religious book in the 
ordinary sense of the word; although 
one can feel the hand of the Divine 
Providence which drew the child out 
of the “horrible pit” and “established 
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sentence to the finish, and the author is to 
be congratulated on a first literary achieve- 
ment which certainly comes near to being 
a masterpiece. 


A Remarkable Human Document 


Through the Mill, by Al Priddy, (Pilgrim 
Press. $1.35 net), is the genuine autobiog- 
raphy of a boy laborer in the cotton mills. 

Many of us have gone through the mill, 
but few of us have come out of its grind 
and grime with mind and heart clear enough 
and clean enough to 


“welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Bach sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
go 1? 


How Al Priddy could do it with Aunt 
Millie and Uncle Stanwood, in that home 
which was a mixture of “fish, wrangles 
and beer,” from which, finally, the fish dis- 
appeared and nothing but the beer and the 
wrangles remained; how, touching the very 
bottom of life in Hngland and America, he 
could keep ambition sufficiently alive to 


climb up out of the inferno with a clean 
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its going.” 

The author is fortunate in having 
publishers who have done everything 
to make the book attractive to the 
eye. It has a dignified cover, the 
illustrations really illustrative, and 
the whole book is well made. 

Hpwarp A. STEINER. 


Stories for All Tastes 


A quiet story which will rejoice the 
author’s old friends is Kennedy Square, by 
FE. Hopkinson Smith (Scribners. $1.50). 
Baltimore before the war is the scene where 
Old World beauties and chivalrous cavaliers 
meet and love and hate. The strife between 
the passing generation and the young people 
with their accentuated vices and fresh 
ideals is finely handled. Dueling and the 
use of. strong drink are the points at issue, 
the latter habit tending to make voluptuaries 
of the older men, but beasts of the younger. 
The faithful slaves and the hero who is 
trained to no occupation but that of being a 
gentleman, are typical of that romantic age. 
Edgar Allan Poe takes his place among the 
other men in a perfectly natural manner, 
his baffling personality being made to seem 
clear and lovable. 

The pathetic life history of an abnormal 
human being is recorded in A Portentous 
Prodigy, by Alfred Tennyson (Duffield. 
$1.30 net). It tells how the son of ordinary 
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Impressive Scenes at the English Congregational Union 
Dr. Forsyth and Rev. R. J. Campbell Reconciled 


REY. REGINALD JOHN OAMPBELL 
Minister of the City Temple, London 


On the eve of his visit to America Rev. 
R. J. Campbell has been received back into 
the bosom of English Congregationalism. 
In the presence of the Assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales at 
Nottingham Dr. P. T. Forsyth and Mr. 
Campbell have made reconciliation. The 
hatehet is buried. Dr. Forsyth does not 
pretend to agree with Mr. Campbell nor Mr. 
Campbell with Dr. Forsyth: but Dr. For- 
syth has publicly proclaimed his belief (and 
with it his regret that he had not seen and 
said it sooner) that Mr. Campbell is a wor- 
shiper of Jesus Christ and a preacher of his 
deity. There was a moving and memorable 
scene when this dramatic end came to the 
long drawn New Theology feud. Principal 
Griffith Jones was in the chair and when 
Dr. Forsyth, who has throughout been Mr. 
Campbell’s most merciless presser, in a fine 
Christian spirit held out the hand of fellow- 
ship to Mr. Campbell and expressed the 
hope that he would now once more take his 
old place in the inner Councils of Congre- 
gationalism, the tension was almost too 
great for human nerves. Mr. Griflith 
Jones wisely stopped further discussion and 
called upon the Assembly to sing the Dox- 
ology. 


END OF THE NEW THEOLOGY FEUD 


This happy termination to the protracted 
feud which has divided English Congrega- 
tionalism into hostile camps for nearly four 
years is, I believe, welcome to all sections. 
Congregationalism has had its three theo- 
logical wings for forty years—the lefts, 
centers and rights. In 1907 Mr. Campbell 
in his pulpit utterances and in his book 
“The New Theology” seemed to stray out- 
side the extreme limits of the left wing even: 
but during the last two years he has changed 
the emphasis of his preaching, concerned 
himself less with theological speculations 
and devoted his rare capacities to probing 
moral and spiritual issues. He revolted 


By Our London Correspondent 


with anger almost from 
some of the men with 
whom he had _identi- 
fied himself when they 
abandoned the _histor- 
ical Jesus and sought to 
base Christianity upon 
a Christ cult. 

This revolt thrust 
him back on historical 
Christianity, and _ for 
the last year Mr. Camp- 
bell has been insistent 
on identifying the his- 
torical Jesus with the 
Eternal Christ. Again 
and again he has made 
it plain that he wor- 
ships Jesus and has a 
sense of the companion- 
ship, of the historical 
Jesus in his daily life. 

The speech at Not- 
tingham which led Dr. 
Forsyth to effect his 
reconciliation was a 
repetition of a sermon 
Mr. Campbell preached 
over a year ago. It 
was published at that 
time. When he took 
part in a sectional theo- 
logical conference in 
May it was noted that 
he was a little more 
conservative than Dr. 
W. B. Selbie, the prin- 
cipal of - Mansfield, 
whose general orthodoxy no one challenges. 
Mr. Campbell has in a large measure been 
the victim of misunderstanding, but to some 
degree he is responsible for this. Since the 
New Theology furore of four years ago he 
has held aloof from organized Congregation- 
alism, complained that he was boycotted, and 
not given his ministerial brethren any oppor- 
tunity to manifest their regard for him. He 
was persuaded to attend the Nottingham 
meetings by Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, 
who was able to bear him an informal assur- 
ance from a number of leading spirits in the 
Congregational Union that in spite of theo- 
logical divergences they would welcome him 
if he attended the Union meetings. Mr. 
Campbell was thus induced to go to the 
autumnal assembly of the Union and to take 
part in the theological session. To the very 
last he was doubtful as to how he would be 
received, and the dramatic scene in which he 


and Dr. Forsyth figured as leading figures | 


must have come as a complete surprise to 


him. In some Congregational cireles Dr. 
Forsyth’s attitude towards Mr. Campbell 
and certain severe comments which were 
interpreted as directed at Mr. Campbell 
have been regarded as malicious and un- 
charitable. By his magnanimous action 


at Nottingham Dr. Forsyth’s reputation will 
be restored and perhaps even enhanced, since 
he recanted in overflowing measure. This 
episode at Nottingham clears the air. Con- 
gregationalism is again knit in unity of 
spirit, though diversity of intellectual con- 
ceptions will continue. 

Rey. C. Silvester Horne got back from 
his American tour just in time for the au- 
tumnal meetings. Mr. Horne had a great 
weleome home from the Union. He evi- 
dently enjoyed every hour of his visit, and 
he speaks in terms of almost ecstatic en- 
thusiasm of the hospitality and cordiality 
shown him on your side of the Atlantic. 
Apart altogether from the memorable dra- 
matic scene the Congregational Union meet- 


ings have been brisker and more vital than 
any similar denominational assemblies for 
some years past. The program has been 
more catholic in its content and some new 
names of men high in denominational es- 
teem, but never before heard from the Union 
platform, appeared on the agenda. This 
has helped to dissipate the growing impres- 
sion that the Union was becoming a close 
corporation, managed by a clique in the in- 
terest of one school of thought, 


IS CHRISTIANITY HISTORICAL 


One of the outstanding events of the 
week was the discussion at the Theological 
Conference on Does Christianity Necessa- 
rily Stand on an Historical Basis? The 
opening paper read by Principal Franks, the 
new head of Western College, Bristol, and 
a sound scholar, was solid and suggestive. 
The actual discussion was started by Dr. 
Warschauer of Bradford, one of the rising 
hopes of Congregationalism and a man of 
remarkable gifts. Dr. R. F. Horton has 
expressed his conviction that Dr. War- 
schauer is the greatest English Christian 
apologist. In this department Dr. War- 
schauer has done notable work by combat- 
ing Foote, Blatchford and Haeckel influ- 
ences. A Jew, born in Germany, the son of 
an ex-Rabbi, who became unorthodox, and 
of a mother who was a French Deist, Dr. 
Warschauer was bred in an agnostic atmos- 
phere, saturated with classical learning. 
He was helping his father to correct Latin 
proofs at the age of ten. He learned Ger- 
man from his playfellows, Hebrew in his 
Jewish school, French and Bnglish from his 
mother, and Latin and Greek from his 
father. At the age of eighteen, when he 
came to England to engage in business at 
Leeds, he had never seen a New Testament. 
Accidentally, almost, he entered a Unitarian 
chapel and heard a preacher deal with the 
moral and spiritual significances of the Old 
Testament. Then he opened a New Testa- 
ment, but preferring to read it in the orig- 
inal, bought a copy in Greek and read the 
Gospels through for the first time. It sur- 
prised him to find four different narratives 
of the same events. At once the personality 
of Jesus fascinated him. Dyvyentually he 
definitely allied himself with the Unitarians 
and entered Manchester College, Oxford, to 
be trained for the ministry. Simultaneously 
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he studied arts at Hxeter College. Later he 
went to Jena to study. under Hucken, and 
there he took his Ph.D. A year or two in 
the BHnglish Unitarian ministry convinced 
him that he needed an ampler area. All his 
thinking and preaching was Christocentric, 
and eventually he became a Congregational 
minister in South Hast London. 

For a short time Mr, Warschauer was 
linked with Rev. R. J. Campbell, and he 
broke loose from that association when the 
“New Theology’ was definitely identified 
with monistic philosophy, which Dr. War- 
schauer has consistently repudiated as lead- 
ing to determinism. Dr. Warschauer is 
now minister of Horton Lane Chapel, Brad- 
ford, which two years ago he found almost 
derelict and to which he has now attracted 
an evening congregation of nearly a thou- 
sand. Dr. Warschauer has just published 
a popular, yet scholarly introduction to 
Biblical criticism, under the title, “What is 
the Bible?” His speech at the Nottingham 
theological conference was a vindication of 
Biblical eriticism which hé claims has: placed 
our feet on bedrock as to the historical 
Jesus and enabled us to meet the attacks of 
those who suggest that Christianity has no 
historical basis and grew out of a Christ 
myth. 

IN THE PRACTICAL FIELD 


Interesting suggestions for the future of 
Congregationalism were thrown out at one 
of the Nottingham meetings by Sir Albert 
Spicer. He urged that systematic atten- 
tion should be given to inducing young peo- 
ple of fourteen to seventeen years of age 
to definitely identify themselves with the 
ehurch instead of merely being a part of the 
congrégation. His second suggestion, which 
perhaps has its origin in Sir Albert’s ripe 
experience in political fields, was that care 
should be taken to give young men the right 
kind of work to do in the churches. Young 
men were entrusted with more responsible 
duties in the political field than in the 
spheres of chureh activity, and Sir Albert 
thought the churches might borrow some 
sanctified common sense from political or- 
ganizations in their employment of capable 
young men. Sir Albert’s third suggestion 
was that the time has come for the churches 
to place women on a perfect equality with 
men and remove the sex barrier to church 
offices. One Congregational church in Eng- 
land has just taken steps to do this—the 
church at Yarmouth of which Rev. G. M. 
McLuckie (who declined to succeed Dr. 
Jowett at Birmingham) is minister. There 
are some churches which elect deaconesses, 
but with certain limitations of their respon- 
sibilities. In other churches the difficulty 
of getting men to accept the diaconal office 
may hasten the election of women as deacons. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


FOR THE MELTING POT 
(Boston Advertiser) 


The liner St. Paul has just brought into 
New York in its steerage what may be the 
champion mixed list of the races, including 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Cin- 
galese, Soudanese, American Indians, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Hollanders, 
“Russians, Hebrews, Turks, Italians, Danes, 
Swedes, Spaniards and Greeks. Rich pro- 
vision for the melting pot. 


MORE’S THE PITY 
(Washington Star) 


No conspicuous vote buyer has ever been 
sent to jail in this country. Many miserable 
little vote sellers have been sent to prison 
for short terms, and taken their punishment 
with the philosophy of seasoned bums and 
scoundrels, but the men “higher up,” who 
bought them and profited by their perfidy, 
have escaped. ‘The probe has never been 
pushed far enough to reach them. 
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New England Congress Comes Forward 


Spirit of Brotherhood Dominates Sessions in Worcester 


Brotherhood was the word emphatic 
throughout the New England Congress of 
Congregational Churches at Worcester last 
week. The spirit of brotherhood pervaded 
every session and made the congress satisfy- 
ing and successful. The masculine note was 
dominant. The influence of the Men and 
Religion Forward Moyement gave ring and 
thrill to it all. 

There was nothing hysterical or notably 
dramatic in any of the addresses or discus- 
sions of the regular sessions, but the ad- 
dresses were strong and the discussions were 
practical, and all through the congress ran 
sure earnestness and hearty desire of men 
to get at the facts and do the work that 
needs to be done by men. Unity of purpose 
in the common cause of the Kingdom brought 
the man upon the farms of New Hampshire 
and the professional men from Boston, the 
poorly paid rural minister and the prosper- 
ous city pastor closer together than some of 
them have been before in all their lives, 
There was plenty of evidence of a quicken- 
ing consciousness of the brotherhood of New 
England Congregationalists. 

As the sessions passed one came to believe 
that the big religious problems of New Eng- 


land were brought nearer solution, that the 
delegates were going home heartened and 
helped by genuine sympathy and practical 
plans for things to do in the local field. 

The spirit of the new Congregationalism 
was at Worcester—the get-together spirit, 
the efficient spirit of brotherhood. 

It should not be understood that no 
women were in the congress, for many were 
there and they did not resent at all the fact 
that the men who have -heretofore left so 
much for their devoted wives and sisters to 
do in church life were getting a vision of 
their own responsibilities and were getting 
under the load. 


THE BROTHERHOOD BANQUET 


Brotherhood had its special inning, fit- 
tingly, in the midst of the two-days’ pro- 
gram. It was the Brotherhood banquet, 
Wednesday night, which came between the 
afternoon and evening sessions. Then and 
there was the dramatic hour when expres- 
sion was given to pent-up enthusiasm and 
the keynote of the congress was struck. The 
eall to support the National Brotherhood 
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more evidence, 


.jat short notice. 


motion. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
Said Editorially: 


That Shawmut avenue woman who, 
on discovering a suspicious looking 
man in her house, first chatted with 
’)him and then calied the: police by tel- 
‘lephone, did the prompt thinking of 

which the police. would like to see 
The police stationg 
have facilities for sending a police- 
man or a squad of them to.any place: 
A telephone call -is 
all that is needed to set the force in 
Many housewlves forget at 

times that the telephone is about the 
i ; best kind of watchdog they can have 
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In emergencies, when police, doctors or fire- 
men may be wanted, the telephone is the 
quickest and most trustworthy messenger. 


No timid woman should be left alone when, 
under the new rates, residence telephone service 
can be had as cheaply as 6 centsa day. Even if 
no danger threatens, its mere presence isa comfort. 


Call the Rate Department, Fort Hill 7600 
(free from any Metropolitan District Telephone) 
and a Contract Agent will give particulars. 
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met a hearty response. The call to make 
Brotherhood mean more of broad, brotherly 
fellowship and businesslike service in the 
local church and community and in the fel- 
lowship of churches was accepted as an im- 
perative and a privilege. 

If a man had dropped into that Brother- 
hood banquet and had attended no session 
of the congress itself, he would have been 
convinced that the congress had found its 
field and was richly rewarding. Delegates 
who entered the banquet hall after most of 
the men were seated at the tables were im- 
pressed at once with the atmosphere of free- 
dom in good fellowship, of eager enthusiasm 
and of potent possibilities. 

This impression was confirmed in the post- 
prandial speeches over which Judge Alfred 
Coit of New London presided with that 
splendid enthusiasm so characteristic of 
him. He reported upon the reorganization 
of the National Brotherhood at Chicago and 
said that the outlook for the future prom- 
ised well. Stirring Brotherhood speeches 
were made by Rev. Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Rockwell H. Potter of Hartford 
and Rev. Herman FE. Swartz of New York, 
to which Rey.,Dr. Asher Anderson, secretary 
of the “National Council, added an outburst 
of denominational loyalty that won applause. 
All of the speeches were received with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. Resolutions were passed 
conveying sympathy for Frank Dyer in his 
nervous breakdown which was brought on by 
overwork for the Brotherhood and pledging 
support to Sec. Henry Atkinson and the 
National Brotherhood. 


THE CONGRESS COMES INTO ITS OWN 


‘A careful study of the congress in 
Worcester made several facts with reference 
to it stand out so clearly that they deserve 
definite mention and emphasis. Whatever 
doubts may have existed heretofore as to 
whether or not there is place and need in 
the midst of the much multiplied machinery 


of religious activity for the New England | 


Congress of Congregational Churches were 
dispelled. 
It has found its field in the problems of 


New England churches that have not been | 


solved by any other agency. The problems 
of- the country districts with their poorly 
paid ministers and of the city churches with 
the ignorant immigrant and poverty and 
wickedness, the problems of money and the 
problems of methods were made the subjects 
of addresses by able speakers and were 
further illumined in the open forum. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


Right here it should be said that the open 


forum, which followed each of the addresses, | 
was one of the best features of the congress. | 


It brought out an occasional man who 
wanted a chance to be seen and heard, and 
seemingly talked chiefly for that purpose. 


But he was only an incident in the midst of | 


many earnest men with a message or a 


problem for which wise counsel was sought | 


and secured. 


There in the open forum much of pathos | 


was revealed, as, for instance, in the brief 
story of the country minister who is doing 
his work as best he can, and trying on $600 
a year to support, his family and give his 
children a college education. There was 


much revealed of definite plan and purpose | 
in- | 


to improve existing conditions. For 


stance, Rev. Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Faith | 


Church, Springfield, Mass., told how the 
Hampden Association is promoting fellow- 
ship and service among its forty-odd 
churches, many of which are rural and poor. 
The city churches are reaching out in 
numerous helpful ways. The country 
churches are finding ways to co-operate. 
‘The plan for the next meeting was to in- 
clude group conferences of church clerks, of 


Sunday school superintendents, and of or- 
ganists and musical directors. Then one 
after another pictures of each church were to 
be thrown upon a screen and briefly a dele- 
gate was to tell what in his opinion was the 
specific mission of his church, the church in 
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picture before them. The true spirit of 
brotherhood bids fair to spread apace in 
such associations. 

This third New England Congress met in 
the Old South Church of Worcester. The 
pastor, Rev. Edward P. Drew, and his peo- 
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Used by your Grandmother efevery Genera- 
tion since to deliciously flavor Dressings for 
Turkey Chicken, Game,Meats,Fish, 

OysterPatties,Escallops. | 


JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL. One pint of cold meat or 
fowl. 1 teaspoon Bell’s caret eta ¢ 4 teaspoon salt, liquid 
enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid, when hot, 1 table- 
spoon granulated gelatine. Cool, and serve on a base of lettuce 
leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed, 


SALMON LOAF. Mix 1 beaten egg with 1 pint of mashed 
potato, and line mould with same. Fill with 1 pound of salmon 
well mixed with 1 heaping teaspoon of Bell’s Seasoning. 
Cover with mashed potato. Then bake for 1 hour in moderate 
oven. 


Remember, 10¢. can Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
éressing of 100 pounds meat or poultry, or the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


For Sausages, use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 
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CHARLES DARWIN 


& OTHER ENGLISH THINKERS 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


T is not too much to say that in Dr. Cadman’s remarkable pastorate 
I at Central Church, Brooklyn, tens of thousands of men and women 

have looked to him to provide a way of passage from the old theol- 

ogy to the new. The 2,000 new members received into the church 
during his decade of service are only a small portion of the hosts whom 
he has led safely and confidently out of doubt and into a perception of 
the light. No man in Pngland or America is better qualified both by 
training and by temperament for the performance of this invaluable 
task. No one appreciates more fully the currents of thought that affect 
men in America. He is keenly alive to the doubts and difficulties of the 
man on the street, as well as deeply versed in the philosophical skep- 
ticism of the England of the nineteenth century. He is a man of pre 
eminent intellectual acuteness and undisputed vigor of will. From 
his English Wesleyan father and from the high hand of God he has 
received an evangelical fervor, a swiftness of sympathy and a warmth 
of heart that make him peculiarly adapted to dealing with the average 
man. The man or woman who follows Dr. Cadman’s lead need have 
no fear of reading men of opposing views, provided he has in his heart 
the same glow of love for humanity and for Christ that marks all Dr. 
Cadman’s utterances. This book, therefore, will be welcomed by thou- 
sands of people who have listened to or heard of this eloquent preacher. 
The general character of the book is conciliatory and a plea for the 
necessary harmony which in reality exists between scientific and other 
phases of truth. 
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ple graciously and pleasingly performed. the 
duty of hosts. On short notice the women 
of the church prepared the excellent Broth- 
erhood banquet which added greatly to the 
enjoyment and profit of the delegates. 

The program as published in The Oongre- 
gationalist, Oct. 7, was carried out with only 
two of the many distinguished speakers un- 
able to be present. The illness of Dr. Em- 
rich ana the fact that Dr. Gladden missed 
a train caused disappointment, but good 
men were at hand to take their places. 


ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS 


The congress opened with Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers of Manchester, N. H., as 
temporary chairman. The commissioners 
were made the committee on business and 
on resolutions and the following permanent 
officers were elected: Moderator, Mayor 
James Logan of Worcester; vice-moderators, 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., of Portland, 
Dr. L. N. French of Manchester, N. H., 
William J. Van Patten of Burlington, Vt., 
Rey. George L. Cady, D. D., of Dorchester, 
Mass., Rev. James H. McConnell, D.D., of 
Providence and Gen. William A. Aiken of 
Hartford, Ct.; scribes, Rev. Charles HB. 
White of .Winchendon, Mass.; assistant 
scribes, Rey. A. B. Parsons of Providence 
and H. W. Hurlburt of Maine. 

In the business sessions some important 
action was taken. It was voted that here- 
after the congress should meet not oftener 
than once in two years, the time and place 
to be determined by the commissioners, and 
that the next congress should meet in some 
central place following the next National 
Congress, which will be held at Kansas 
City in October, 1913. 

The affairs of the congress rest in the 
hands of the commissioners, who include 
one minister and one layman from each of 
the New England States, the choice of 
whom rests with the state associations. A 
complete board of commissioners was elected 
tentatively by the delegates from each state 
at the congress. They include members 
from one or two states whose associations 
chose them before the congress met. The 
others may be accepted or not by their state 
associations when the latter hold their next 
meetings. Thus, wisely, the state associa- 
tions are linked to the congress. 

The commissioners chosen at Worcester 
are: Maine, Prof. M. C. Fernald of the 
University of Maine, Orono, and Rey. J. H. 
Quint ; New Hampshire, Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D., of Manchester and H. 8. Boyer 
of Somersworth; Vermont, Rev. G. S. Mills 
of Bennington and William J. Van Patten 
of Burlington; Massachusetts, Rev. Frank 
W. Merrick, D. D., of Springfield and Phin- 
eas S. Hubbard of Cambridge; Connecticut, 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., of New 
Haven and Judge Alfred Coit of New Lon- 
don; Rhode Island, Rev. J. J. Brokenshire 
of Pawtucket and F. B. Rich of Providence. 


PEACE RESOLUTION 


The pending peace treaties were given 
hearty indorsement in the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the congress upon presenta- 
tion by ex-President Fernald: 

“Whereas, we believe war between nations 
now to be un-Christian and unnecessary and 
that international difficulties should be set- 
tled by reason rather than force; 

Whereas, we believe the treaties recently 
signed by Secretary Knox and Ambassador 
Bryce of Great Britain and Ambassador 
Jusserand of France and now pending be- 
fore the Senate, would make a great ad- 
vance toward international peace and grad- 
ual disarmament ; 

Therefore, Resolved, that the New Hng- 
land Congress of Congregational Churches 
now in session at Worcester urge upon the 
honorable senators of the states represented 
by this congress that they use every legit- 
imate means in their power by influence and 
voice and yote to secure the Senate adop- 
tion of those treaties with as little change 


as possible, and that this resolution be con- 
veyed to our honorable senators by the mod- 
erator and scribe of this congress.” 


NEW ENGLAND CONDITIONS 


Of the program as a whole it should be 
said that it was a remarkably strong and 
attractive one, with wise selection of prac- 
tical topics, and the speakers included some 
of the best in New England and elsewhere. 
The theme of the first morning was The 
New Hngland Outlook, Secretaries of the 
state home missionary societies responded. 

For Maine, Rey. Charles Harbutt of Port- 
land reported the greatest growth in church 
membership during the past three years in 
the history of Maine, due largely to the 
Chapman-Alexander campaign, although 
Sunday school membership has decreased. 
The Apportionment Plan has been adopted 
in comparatively few churches. Maine be- 
nevolences have increased and good progress 
is being made in federation of churches. 

For New Hampshire, Rey. HB. R. Smith of 
Concord said the Apportionment Plan was 
finding favor and has helped the financial 
administration of the churches. Membership 
gains slowly and church property shows in- 
crease. All but eighteen churches have par- 
sonages. Ministers’ salaries average be- 
tween $800 and $900. Agricultural progress 
has improved the conditions of New Hamp- 
shire rural life. 

For Vermont, Rev. Dr. C. H. Merrill of 
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St. Johnsbury reported a decrease of one- 
third in church attendance in twenty years, 
although membership has increased. Last 
year’s increase exceeded that of population. 
The state suffers from “country slums,” but 
has no city slum problem. TFederation is 
bringing together the weaker churches for 
common worship and service. 

For Massachusetts, in the absence of Dr. 
Emrich, Rey. John Walker of Boston re- 
ported good progress in dealing with the 
rural problems and with the immigration 
problem of the cities. There is encourage- 
ment in the coming of Scandinavians, who 
enter largely into church life. City Congre- 
gational work in Boston and Springfield is 
in the hands of city unions. 

For Rhode Island, Rey. Dr. J. BH. Mc- 
Connell of Providence reported in a vein of 
discouragement. The state ig essentially 
Baptist, and the Roman Catholic aliens 
pour into the cities. The Apportionment 
Plan does not “take”? nor does the Brother- 
hood movement. 

For Connecticut, Rey. Sherrod Soule of 
Hartford reported that increase of church 
membership does not keep up with popula- 
tion and Sunday school membership de- 
clines. The coming of the alien is causing 
a loss of church power in the cities. The 
country churches are increasingly an avenue 
of service. 
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“J Shall Never Paint Those Roofs! 


“TI shall simply leave them alone. 
It will not be necessary to spend a cent 


on them.’’ 


MATITE has a real mineral 
surface and therefore needs 
no painting. 


There have been other ready 
roofings in the past which had a 
mineral surface, but they were not 
practical. 


Amatite, however, is successful 
because the mineral 

matter is embed- 

ne in pitch. 

itch is very 

. m2 tough and has 

> great adhesive 
power. Year 
Cae after year 
those roofs 

will give 
faultless 

service 

without 
anybody 

giving a 
thought 


They are covered with 


tothem. This is the kind of roof- 
ing to have! The day of these 
smooth coated roofings that re- 
quire a heavy coat of paint every 
year or two is past. They cost 
too much to maintain. You can 
spend more money on the paint 
alone during the ten years than a 
new Amatite roof would cost. 

A free sample of Amatite Roof- 
ing and a booklet can be obtained 
on request by addressing the near- 
est office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A very low-priced black paint—very 
tough and durable. Stands heat so well 
that it can be used on boilers. For wood 
or metal, ready roofings, fences, iron work, 
farm implements, tanks. etc. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York New Orleans Minneapolis 
Boston Chicago Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Philadelphia 
Kansas City Cincinnati Cleveland 
Canadian_Offices: — Montreal, 

Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 

St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 
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Space forbids the publication at this 
time of a résumé of the addresses that fol- 
lowed. This will appear in J'he Congrega- 
tionalist next week. 


REGISTRATION 


Measured by numerical standards, the 
congress at Worcester was disappointing. 
At the first congress in Worcester in March, 
1908, there were present 1,062 delegates. At 
Manchester, March, 1909, there were 377 
delegates. At this last Worcester congress 
the registration up to the last business ses- 
sion of the last afternoon was only 340, 
divided as follows: Maine 6, Vermont 11, 
New Hampshire 28, Rhode Island 25, blass- 
achusetts 204, Connecticut 62, New York 8, 
California 1. Others kept coming and some 
present who had not registered were found, 
and thus the final count was brought up to 
over 400. 1: eo 


The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Meeting 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
celebrated on Oct. 25 its thirty-second anni- 
versary at Park Street Church, Boston. The 
ehurch was well filled all day. The reports 
for the year showed a slight increase in aux- 
iliaries and receipts, and a corresponding ad- 
dition to the pledged work for the next year. 

After the election of officers, Miss Freda 
Ritz, a former missionary in the rural districts 
of Massachusetts, emphasized the need of bet- 
ter homes, better schools and strong ministers 
in the country. 

The obligation resting upon Congregational- 
ists to eare for aged and infirm ministers was 
clearly set forth by Dr. William A. Rice, secre- 
tary of the Board of Ministerial Relief. As 
every civilized nation provides for its disabled 
soldiers, so this denomination is in honor 
bound to pension its veteran “soldiers of the 
eross.’”’ The present average pension, $143, is 
too small, the maximum is only $300. The de- 
votional service was led by Mrs. Brokenshire 
of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry of the C. H. M. 
S., formerly a secretary of the W. H. M. A., 
gave picturesque views of the needs among for- 
eign people, in Montana and Idaho. She tvold 
of the immigrant who-stated positively that 
there were four things to do in America: min- 
ing, farming, keeping saloon and _ keeping 
livery stable. No church had greeted this new 


Two Carloads of Bibles 


In June, 1911, there started from 
New York two ears containing 25,000 
copies of the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


These Bibles were sent to 
San Francisco and were carried 
in the Adult Bible Class parade 
during the Sunday School Con- 
vention, and were afterwards 
distributed by the Gideons in the 
rooms of the hotels on the Pacific Coast. 

This is the version which is used in the 
Sunday School publications of the great De- 
nominational Publishing Houses, the Sunday 
School Times, and a great host of Church 
and Sunday School publications. 

The American Standard Bible 


has now been before the public for ten years and 
continues to grow in popular favor faster than any 
other translation before it ever did. The demand 
is so great that the publishers have already made 
the entire Kible in this version in eight sizes of 
type and all styles of binding, so as to meet every 
want. Prices, 35c upward. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 


383 K Fourth Avenue, New York 


| churches. 


citizen, who announced that he had brains and 
money. In Montana, in a new territory just 
opened to settlement, nine-tenths of the people 
wish to have Congregational churches. The 
home missionary society needs money to send 
missionaries there. A young man, teaching in 
a mining gulch in Idaho is doing the work of 
a missionary without the handicap of the mis- 
sionary name. 

Four missionary workers of the Association 
spoke briefly of their work. These were fol- 
lowed by an address on the Cost of Leadership 
by Dr. H. Paul Douglass of the A. M. A. Rev. 
Edward M. Noyes of Newton Center, in the 
closing address, spoke of the need of the three- 
fold vision: of the world’s need, of the possi- 
bilities of human beings, and, most important 
of all, a vision of God’s power to satisfy the 
need and to.develop men’s possibilities. 

L.. K. N. 


Rhode Island Conference 


The Autumnal Conference Oct. 24 was ex- 
ceedingly practical and inspirational. The 
audience filled pioneer Newman Church, 
founded 1643. The good cheer overflowed 
from our strongest church, Central, across the 
river and Dr. G. G. Atkins and Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden came over from a week’s evan- 
gelism on the blessed theme of Friendship. 
Dr. Gladden gave his bright, clear word on the 
Attendance of Men at Divine Worship. Dr. A. 
E. Krom opened the diseussion by stating that 
men inside of the church must make heroic 
effort in love, service and sacrifice to lead hu- 
manity into fellowship with God, so that the 
marketplace as well as the sanctuary be 
brought into right relationship to the throne 
of God. 

Rev. J. D. Dingwell, new pastor at Central 
Falls, declared that the modern orthodoxy is 
the orthodoxy of the Spirit. The manly 
straightforward appeal alone will succeed. Hon. 
James B. Littlefield, recently head of the state 
Brotherhood, added illustrations of the king- 
dom coming among men out of his experience 
as attorney, politician and militia commander. 

The New Loyalty to the CHurch and The 
Moral Task of the Hour were themes ably dis- 
cussed, the former by Rev. F. W. Hodgdon of 
Winchester, Mass., and the latter by Prof. H. 
B. Knox of ‘the State Normal School. Mr. 
Hodgdon declared: The church must demon- 
strate the kingdom. In each church the prin- 
ciples of the kingdom must be made to work 
in the small; the friendship between the mem- 
bers will ultimately rule the world. Make the 
pulpit measure up with the intelligence of the 
other professions in this splendid day of 
progress. Professor Knox declared emphatic- 
ally the supreme need to be heroic moral lead- 
ership. The moral task of the hour is to put 
religion into the hearts of men. 

A distinct contribution was made to the con- 
ference by the experience of Rev. H. M. Kings- 
ley of Newport, R. I., as he spoke of Congre- 
gationalism among Negroes. Rev. R. D. Frost 
and others reported needs in the countryside 
of Rhode Island. Practical was the discussion 
of their plan for the fraternal visitation of the 
churches and co-operation for a forward move- 
ment of Rhode Island Congregationalism, 
themes introduced and discussed by five rep- 
resentative men of the state. Mr. H. M. 
Clarke presented a scheme for Automobile 
Sundays by the Men’s Brotherhood movement 
during the four months following, whereby four 
or five spend a Sunday together in a strategic 
place. Moreover, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to arrange midweek fellowship meet- 
ings for deepening the spiritual life in the 
A glad sight was the greeting of 
seven newly settled pastors in the Conference. 
Much of the rich spiritual tone was due to the 
leadership of the presiding officer, Rev. BE. L. 
Marsh. GipEon A. BURGESS. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mr. E. Everett Holbrook, Holbrook, 


jp ee Peres i ~+. $10.00 
Mr. D. N. Camp, New Britain, Ct.,... 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth F. Abbe, Melrose, Mass., 2.50 


You Neepn’? keep on feeling distressed after eating, 


| nor belching, nor experiencing nausea between meals. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens the 
stomach and other digestive organs for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. Take Hood’s. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Thanksgiving 


Crockery, China and Glass 


Dinner Sets 


OR 


Matchings to Old Sets 


Many designs to choose from. 

All values from the inexpensive to 
the very costly. 

English Decorated Dinner Sets, 
112 pieces, from $8.75 up thro’ the 
medium values. 

Haviland China, decorated sets, 
130 pieces, $24.75 and upwards, also 
Tea Sets, Breakfast Sets, etc. 

Royal Worcester Sets up to the 
costly designs. 

Kitchen Crockery on 4th floor. 

Jardinieres, Umbrella Holders, on 
Main Floor and Gallery. 

Glass Department second floor, all 
grades and values, 

Wedding Gifts in large variety, 
useful and ornamental. 

In brief everything in this line per- 
taining to Families, Hotels, Clubs, 


ete; 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants, 


33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley Street 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
fw YOR COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


eal te 
Premiums uncollected, in course 
mission and in hands of Agents..... 


LIABILITIES 
| Cash Capital.,........... bacal 
Reserve Premium i 
Reserve for Losses...... - * 1,168,815.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
Ce Pee! sae 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
and unpald ...0..6.cssonsousdeeen aaeude 100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes ...... stasienen sens itnes 000.00 
|.000.00+ 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 
porns over contingencies all Ha 
ilities including capital....... 


Surplus as regards policyholders . 


$16,829,618.18+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 

EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, Vice. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 

CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass't 4 


THE 


CONGREGATIONAL 


‘CIRCLE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


— All ealls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Social Service in Columbus 


Congregationalism in the Western Reserve 
lost an honored and forceful leader in the re- 
tirement of Rey. B. R. 
Long from the pastor- 
ate of First, Ashtabula, 
at the end of his sev- 
enth year, to accept 
the newly created posi- 
tion of educational sec- 
retary of the Associ- 
ated Charities of Co- 
lumbus. His ten-year 
pastorate at Mayflower, 
Columbus, from which 
he was called to Ashta- 
bula, won for him enduring regard. There is 
just now a sincere local interest in the develop- 
ment of Dr. Gladden’s plan for a Municipal 
Church. It is an unusual opportunity to which 
Mr. Long responds. He has long been a deep 
and earnest student of the social gospel. He 
knows its best literature and embodies its fin- 
est spirit. He will work quietly but efficiently. 
The results will justify his decision. 

His pastorates have been in Marion, Ind.; 
Springfield, Columbus and Ashtabula, O. The 
two earlier pastorates were in the Christian 
denomination. At Ashtabula, 180 were re- 
ceived during his service. His most notable 
work was among the boys and young men. He 
founded an order called the Junior Brother- 
hood, modeled on the lines of a secret frater- 
nity, with an impressive ritual and initiatory 
ceremonies. The objects are social, civic and 
religious. He leayes a splendid group of 
young men trained in debate, familiar with 
parliamentary usage, who have studied muni- 
cipal organization and problems, and are 
equipped for service as citizens and church 
members. ; 


Kate Douglas Wiggin Aids Community House 


The recent dedication of a Community House 
at- Buxton Lower Corner—more commonly 
ealled Bar Mills—was an event of more than 
usual interest in Maine. The village had 
grown away from the church, as has so often 
been the case in the older portions of Maine, 
where manufacturing establishments have come 
in and developed nearby water powers. The 
need of a place where the church could get 
into closer touch with the people has long been 
felt and the attempt to meet that need has 
culminated in the attractive and convenient 

'Community House, into the construction and 
furnishing of which has entered a real com- 
munity of interests. 

The basis of the building is the former rail- 
road station, a solidly constructed building, 
which was bought for a small sum, and moved 
to a convenient location on the main street of 
the village. This building was enlarged for its 
whole length and a kitchen and a vestibule 

“added. The roof has been reshingled and 
changed in some of its lines, while the interior 
has been transformed into one of the most at- 
tractive and tasty assembly rooms in Maine. 

The dedication took place upon the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of the’ first minister in Buxton. Rev. Paul 
Coffin, D. D., came to Maine in 1761 as pastor 
of this church and held that position until 
1821, this notable pastorate of sixty years 


Standing without any rival in Maine. An in- 
teresting historical paper, written by Dr. 
Coffin’s great grandson, Mr. Bllis B. Usher of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was read by Miss Mary Wood- 
man of Cambridge, Mass., another lineal de- 
scendant of the famous first pastor, who also 
was a large contributer to the fund. 

The celebrated Doreas Society of Buxton, 
numbering, one hundred members, established 
and still led by Mrs. Riggs (Kate D uglas 
Wiggin) and her sister, Miss Nora A. Smith, 
was a large contributor to the general fund in 
addition to’ fitting out the kitchen. It is only 
fair to this society to say that within two 
years it has also repaired the inside of the 
church, renovated the pews, provided ew 
cushions and new hymn-books for every pew 
and repaired and renovated the parsonage 
throughout, including the installing of a new 
furnace. Would that every village in Maine 
had such a Dorcas Society under as skilled 
leadership and a men’s organization to match 
it! 

The family at Quilleote, just across the 
river in Hollis, was a large factor in the in- 
ception and carrying to completion of the 
plans for the Community House. MHeartily in- 
dorsing the pastor’s suggestion that such a 
house was needed and the time had come to 
provide it, the first and most generous contri- 
butions came from this source and all the 


members of it at once became most enthu- 
siastic and sympathetic supporters of the plan. 
Mrs. Riggs gave one of the addresses at the 
dedication services and it is needless to say 
that it revealed the same warmth of interest 
in the welfare of the community that she had 
shown ever since becoming a summer resident 
of Hollis. It is an interesting fact, perhaps 
not generally known, that during her summer 
residence in Maine, Mrs. Riggs acts as organist 
in the Congregational Church at Bar Mills and 
Miss Smith sings in the choir. 

As is usually the case the “laboring oar” has 
fallen to the pastor, Rev. R. G. Harbutt, who 
has worked early and late for the success of 
the undertaking. He is now laying out the 
work for which the House is planned, especi- 
ally in the desire to reach the young life of 
the village. The whole cost including furnish- 
ings is about $1,700. 


A Des Moines Jubilee 


On Oct. 22 the eighty-first birthday of Rev. 
A. L. Frisbie, and the fortieth anniversary of 
his pastorate, were fittingly celebrated by 
Plymouth Church, Des Moines. Former gov- 
ernor, Warren J. Garst, spoke for the state, 
Hon. H. M. Wallace, president of the National 
Conservation Association, for the city of Des 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Books for the Family Circle 


@ THE FOURTH WATCH 


Author of ‘‘The Frontiersman.’’ 


A stirring tale of northern woods— full of the fragrance of its own 
The fine old hero, “‘Parson John,’’ and his lovable daughter 
and her love story combine simplicity of narrative with a splendid real- 


pines. 


ism and power of description. 


S FROM TENDERFOOT TO SCOUT 


H. A. Cody & 


Net $1.20 ; 


& i ie O) 


A. C. Ruddy ¢ 


Fully Itiustrated. Net $1.20 


A thrilling story of a boy scout and his camping experiences. 
story full of life, action and color and the boy will read it, and so will his 
It gives a good picture of the whole H 


father if he is the right kind. 
scout training. 


THE CAGE 


the social dangers of divorce. 


THE YELLOW PEARL 


and humorous. 


THE HIGH CALLING 


@> i a OC) > ee  & 


to the right issue. 


Author of ‘‘Twice-Born Men,’’ ‘‘Souls in Action,’’ etc., etc. 


A story of divorce by one who believes in the sanctity of marriage. It 
is a great story because it faithfully shows the individual excuses and 
It is a’ great book because of its picture G 
of the man and the woman who remained true to the best. Ss 


A Missionary Story of the West and the East. 


A naive and charming tale of the daughter of a Chinese mother and an | 
American but Orientalized father, and her visit to this country. 
mistakes are pathetic and whimsical. Her criticisms are unconventional Ss 
A most distinctive book. 


Author of ‘‘In His Steps.’’ 
A record of the events which happened in a typical American family G 
Ss and of how the faith of the father and mother bring all things finally 
It is the author’s habit to read the MSS. of his 
books to his congregation on Sunday evenings. 


Itisa 


Harold Begbie S 
Net $1.20 | 


Adeline M. Teskey 
East. Net $1.00. 


Her G 


Charles M. Sheldon 


Net $1.20 


S 


Tue Hien CaLiine 


made the greatest impression of any book save only “‘In His Steps.”’ 


a ’LIZBETH OF THE DALE 


Marian Keith H 
G 


Author of ‘‘Duncan Polite,’’ ‘‘Treasure Valley.’’ Net $1.20 
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S A very pretty idyll, full of live characters who become real and friend- S 
ly as they appear or vanish in these pages. 
things—a homely, pastoral tale by a genuine artist. 


It is one of those rare 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
BHGSHEHGSHREBHGSE 
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Do 


You Know 
The Taste of Wheat? 


You can have it in all its natural 
goodness by using 


FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


in bread, muffins, griddle cakes, etc. 
You will notice the delicious appetiz- 
ing flavor. For over 30 years this flour 
has been the favorite ef all lovers of 


pure food, being made from perfect 
wheat, perfectly ground. Ask your 
grocer for ‘‘ Franklin Mills.”” Upon 


request we will mail you our booklet 
of tested recipes. 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State Street, Boston 


Original Tate’s 
Dust Absorbing 
Specialties 
Bargain Combination Offer 


Tate’s Floor Brush. . $1.50 
Tate’s Radiator Duster .75 
Tate’s Dust Cloth . . .25 


Retail price $2.50 
Bargain Combination 
Price delivered. . . $2.00 


Send check or money order. 
Throw away the old-fashioned 
4 feather duster and use TATE’s 
4 DUST ABSORBERS. 

Our treated mops and brushes 
are the best for hardwood floors, 
walls. and furniture. 

Used in Boston Public Schools 
and many other city schools. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Illustrated booklet sent upon 
request, 

Special discount to church fairs 
and bazaars,write for particulars. 


CONSUMER’S DIRECT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Box 1166, Boston, Mass, 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line, cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40; Boston, Mass. 


Summer Home. A splendid ak to pur- 
chase a good summer home cheap. xcellent location, 
with? fine view of mountains. Address W. E. Gibney, 
Antrim, N. H. 


Pulpit Wanted. A poor Massachusetts country 
church badly needs a second-hand pulpit. What church 
will contribute one? Address, “Pulpit,” care Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, 44, Boston, Mass. 


Piedmont College wants Harper's Monthly, Vols. 

1, 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48. 54, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95, 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 
(JWanted, a Protestant working housekeeperin family 
of two adults near Boston. One who would appreciate 
a good home more than high wages. Address M. W., 
care The Oongregationalist, 44, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, posi- 
tion as Piste housekeeper in a small family of adults— 
entlemen preferred. References exchanged. Address 
»,, care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. After Noy. 1 position as pastor’s as- 
sistant or church visitor by lady of long experience. 
Can give best of references. Small salary considered. 
Address F,, care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers lovuking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency. Albany, VN Y. 


Old U. 8S. Postage Stamps Bought. 
nominations prior to 1872, preferably on entire original 
envelope. Any denomination above 8c, since 1872 to 
present issue. Refers by permission to Business Mana- 
ger of The Congregationalist. Federal Stamp Co., Ltd., 
Astoria, Ore 


All de 


Wanted, in one of the Congregational offices in the 
Congregational House, a competent stenographer who 


isalso good at figures and will be able to take charge of | 


the office business during the frequent absence of the 
head of the office. Address C., care The Congregation 
alist, 44, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, 
shoemaker and blacksmith in a New England mill village 
of 700 inhabitants. Positions offer good living and 
unbounded opportunity for service to men of God in 
a needy field. Interest in Scouts and out-door sports 
welcomed. Address"H. J., care The Congregationalist, 
44, Boston, Mass. 

, 

IT WILL SERVHB THD INTERDST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADB OF THB FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON. 
GREGATIONALIST. 


Two public spirited Christian men for | 


| The Congregational Circle | 


| outh Church. 
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Moines, and Mr. George H. Lewis for Plym- 
Governor Garst spoke of the 
influence of the Iowa Band and their immedi- 
ate successors upon the civie and social ideals 
of the commonwealth. He paid high tribute 


| to the influence of Dr. Frisbie throughout the 


state. Mr. Wallace emphasized the character 
of the ideal minister for a city like Des Moines, 
and then said that Dr. Frisbie met these quali- 
fications in a most eminent way. Mr. Lewis 
reviewed briefly the pastorate of Dr. Frisbie, 
saying that tact and gentleness had made it 
possible. A hymn written by Dr. Frisbie was 
sung at both the morning and afternoon 
services. 


Material Improvements in Concord 


South Church, closed for three months in the 
interest of extensive improvements, was opened 
for the regular Sunday services Oct. 22, mucno 
to the gratification of the usual attendants. 
The thorough renovation of the auditorium 
and chapel has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished and furnishes a delightful contrast to 
the old order of things. The improvements 
include new up-to-date furnaces, wiring for 
electric lights, a hard wood floor for the audi- 
torium, a cleansing and retinting of the walls 
and the like. On resuming services the pas- 
tor, Rey. A. D. Leavitt, under the inspiration 
of the “house beautiful,’ drew spiritual lessons 
to quicken to better living and serving. We 
trust the profiting may richly appear. 


Setting Up the Church Work 

Plymouth Church, Seattle, opened up its 
fall work with a notable conference. Over 
seventy leading men and women spent a whole 
day—and it was the busiest day of the week 
at that—in a ‘‘retreat,’’ when the work of the 
church was carefully gone over. They went 
on a launch across the sound, so that nothing 
could disturb the conference. Seven commis- 
sions made reports—these having been at 
work over a month. There was one on public 
worship, on benevolences, on the Sunday school, 
the use of the new church, ete. Dr. F. J. Van 
Horn, the pastor, says, “It was the greatest 
meeting I ever attended.”” A church and pas- 
tor who thus develops strong ‘‘team work’’ are 
well nigh invincible. 


Cedar Falls, lo., Has New Parsonage 


A commodious and comfortable parsonage has 
been purchased. The pastor emeritus has been 
installed for some time in a house owned by 
the church, so that its reputation for caring 
for its ministers is well established. An in- 
teresting and touching farewell service. was 
held on Oct. 4 for Miss Delpha Davis, a mem- 
ber, who has sailed for Samokov, European 
Turkey, where she will remain until the 
cholera subsides, when she goes to Monastir 
as assistant to Miss Matthews. The pastor, 
Rev. E. EH. Day, has added to his regular 
duties the teaching of the Bible-class teachers 
at the Teachers’ College and is giving a series 
of lessons on Jesus’ Approach to Individuals. 


Wisconsin University Pastorate 

The University Pastorate inaugurated five 
years ago for the special religious care of the 
near 700 students from Congregational fami- 
lies in the State University at Madison is prov- 
ing a real success under the lead of Rev. R. 
H. Edwards and wife. They now have a com- 
modious home near the campus, open for the 
social and religious life of the students. Per- 
sonal visitation, Bible classes on week-day 
evenings as well as Sunday, studies on funda- 
mental aspects of the Christian religion for 
upper class men, social problems group in the 
Congregational church after Sunday morning 
service, are among the chief means employed. 
In co-operation with four other pastors and 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary an effective series 
of convocation addresses were given the stu- 
dent body, and special religious services were 
held last year and to be continued that have 
emphasized the Christian life as never before 
and changed the attitude of not a few towards 
Christianity as a religion to be lived. The 
student church attendance has increased and 


| a larger number than heretofore are looking 


towards the ministry as their life work. 


A Nebraska Midweek Feature. 
The Vine Church of Lincoln, Neb., adopted 
nearly a year ago the plan of having on each 
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Wednesday evening following the communion 
service a social hour after the prayer meeting 
for the purpose of meeting the new members 
and getting better acquainted. Light refresh- 
ments are served, and the plan, undertaken 
with considerable misgivings, has proven to be 
successful beyond all expectations. It will 
doubtless be continued as a regular feature. 
The pastor’s wife, Mrs. M. A. Bullock, who 
teaches a large class of young people in the 
Sunday school, recently made four outline 
studies in the early history of the Congrega- 
tional churches, had them typewritten and 
distributed to the members of tne class and 
gave four Sundays to their study. The inter- 
est increased each week, and the members of 
the class were enthusiastic in their prepsra- 
tion for each Sunday. 


Writer as Well as Preacher 

What is a real loss to Brookfield Confer- 
ence is a substantial gain to Middlesex 
South was the unanimous finding of the 
council which dismissed Rev. T. C. Richards 
from Warren, Mass., to Westboro. He is now 
taking up his ministry there, succeeding 
Treasurer Walker of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. Richards is not a new figure 
in Congregational circles, though yet in the 
early forties. Born in WBngland he was 
graduated from Williams and _ Hartford. 
Ordained in Dudley he served churches in 
Connecticut prior to coming to Warren in 
1906 and has made a large place for himself 
in the esteem of his clerical associates and 
the fields which he has successfully served. 
Being a modern man’s minister he is deeply 
interested in Brotherhoods, Knights of King 
Arthur Castles, as well as in the general work 
of the denomination and local churches. His 
contributions to religious periodicals, includ- 
| ing The Oongregationalist, have been frequent 
and readable. His volume on Samuel J. Mills 
is a standard. Marked moral earnestness 
supplements a keen mind. He comes to West- 
boro fitted to uphold its best and to develop 
a promising field on lines of spiritual growth 
and social service. 


Report of a Dismissing 
Council 


In connection with the autumn meeting of 
Penobscot (Maine) Association, the formalities 
necessary to the dismissal of Rev. C. H. Cut- 
ler from the pastorate of First Church, Ban- 
gor, were complied with. The Association 
acted as dismissing council, and voted to ap- 
prove the dissolution of the pastorate after 
the resignation shall have been accepted by 
First Church. A committee was appointed to 
draw up resolutions expressive of the feelings 
of the council toward Dr. Cutler. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Rev. Charles H. Cutler, D. D., has 
resigned the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Bangor in order to promote 
the union of that and the Central Church, and 

Whereas, on account of the disaster which 
has befallen the two churches, the First Con- 
gregational Church has accepted the resigna- 
tion in the spirit in which it was given, and 
for the same reason this council has voted to 
ratify the dissolution of the pastorate. 

Resolved, That we put on record our appre- 
ciation of Dr. Cutler’s long and singularly suc- 
cessful pastorate of twenty-five years, noting 
also the universally cordial relation of pastor 
and people, his ability as a preacher and or- 
ganizer and constant advocacy of high ideals, 
his sympathy with modern problems, local and 
general, and his public service to church and 
state. 

Resolved, That we bear witness to his Chris- 
tian character, his brotherly fellowship and 
the unselfish spirit that prompted him to re- 
sign his pastorate at the crises which had 
come upon his church. We are deeply pained 
by the severance of his relation to our asso- 
ciation of churches. We commend him most 


heartily and without any reservation to the - 


churches of our common faith and shall accom- 
pany him with our love, prayers and best 
wishes. 
Heyry L. Grirrin, 
CHarLys A. Moorn, 
F. B. DrEntio, 
Oommittee. 
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The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
Correct Proportion if Carried Well 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America. They have regained 
health and. good figures and learned how to 
keep well. Each has given me afew minutes 
a day in the privacy of her own room to fol- 
lowing scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health—so that every one with whom you 
come in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better in body and mind for 
your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your 
best. You wield a stronger influence for good, for educa- 
tion, for wholesome right living, if you are attractive and 
well, graceful and well poised—upright i in body as well as 
in mind—and you are happier. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and that 
she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


pedes what I can do for you by what I have done for 
others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected 
more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more 
women during the past nine years than any physician—the 
best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters 
are my pupils. 

have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 lbs. 
rounded out and 

Increased the Weight of as many more—all this b~ 
s'rengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital 
organs $0 as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us ?—we will make you and the world 
better 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure 
is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this 
great movement of health and figure through natural means. 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
may forget it. 

T have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to 
tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 59, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocrofi’s name stands for progress in the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 


T have - 
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Men and Religion Movement 


The Campaign in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


The Men and Religion Movement in Grand 
Rapids has been through the authorized ‘and 
accepted stages of preparation. The cus- 
tomary meetings were held last spring, and 
all the suggested machinery was slowly put 
into operation. The city, which is conserva- 
tive in its atmosphere, was not stampeded 
by the promise of the movement. In fact, 
it took hold of it gingerly and cautiously. 
Not all were persuaded, at first, of its pro- 
posed efficacy, and yet, by a majority vote 
of those interested, Grand Rapids was placed 
on the map for visitation. Through the 
summer the cause naturally tarried. With 
the opening of the fall season, new life be- 
gan to be apparent. Two visits by ener- 
getic Sec. Roy B. Guild infused new hope 
and vision into the local committees. Some 
were almost completely reorganized and 
the cirele of sympathetic activity enlarged. 
Various public meetings were held, in 
which the movement was explained, litera- 
ture distributed and spiritual blessing in- 
voked. 

In the campaign just closed here the team 
of experts was vigorous, masculine, opti- 
mistic—every one. They spoke in plain lan- 
guage and in terms that could not be mis- 
understood. Once in a while they sermon- 
ized in general terms when they; ought to 
have given more evidence of their expert 
knowledge and training, but they were men 
of prayer, filled with a belief in their mis- 


THE TEA PENALTY 


A Strong Man's Experience. 


Writing from a busy railroad town the 
wife of an employé of one of the great roads 
says: 

“My husband is a railroad man who has 
been so much benefited by the use of Postum 
that he wishes me to express his thanks to 
you for the good it has done him. His 
waking hours are taken up with his work, 
and he has no time to write himself. 

“We has been a great tea drinker all his 
life and has always liked it strong. 

“Tea has, of late years, acted on him like 
morphine does upon most people. At first it 
soothed him, but only for an hour or s0, 
then it began to affect his nerves to such an 
extent that he could not sleep at night, and 
he would go to his work in the morning 
wretched and miserable from the loss of rest. 
This condition grew constantly worse, until 
his friends persuaded him, some four months 
ago, to quit tea and use Postum. 

“At first he used Postum only for break- 
fast, but as he liked the taste of it, and it 
somehow seemed to do him good, he added 
it to his evening meal. Then as he grew 
better, he began to drink it for his noon 
meal, and now he will drink nothing else at 
table. 

“His conditicn is so wonderfully improved 
that he could vot be hired to give up Postum 
and go back to tea. 
steady and reliable once more, and his sleep 
is easy, natural and refreshing. 

He owes all this to Postum for he has 
taken no medicine and made no other change 
in his diet. 

His brother who was very nervous from 
coffee-drinking, was persuaded by us to give 
up the coffee and use Postum and he also, 
has recovered his health and_ strength.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 


Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true. and full of human 
interest. 


His nerves have become | 


| 


sion, sincerely desirous of doing the greatest 
good in the shortest possible time and order. 
The chureh received no mercy in their analy- 
ses, yet the laying open of the tumors was 
done with a surgeon’s desire to heal and 
save. The ministry of the city were in no 
wise antagonized, but their problems seemed 
to be fraternally appreciated and _ sympa- 
thetically. understood. 

So far as moving the city and reaching 
the average membership of our churches is 
concerned, the movement, -at the present 
writing, has had only fair suecess. Some 
large mass meetings have been held, at 
which considerable enthusiasm has _ been 
shown, especially an enormous mass meet- 
ing of men in a local theater led by Fred B. 
Smith, which was powerful in its appeal 
and met with an instant response, but there 
have been churches whose men have been 
hardly scratched by the movement. 

No one can tell, however, what crowns 
might have been achieved had a more united 
church been the hosts of the occasion. With 
an especially strong ultra-conservative ele- 
ment in our city, on the one hand, and with 
an aggressive, ramifying, ultra-radical ele- 
ment on the other, it has been for some 
years exceedingly difficult for the moderately 
liberal or the moderately conservative people 
to find any satisfactory ground for common 
action. ' 

The Men and Religion Movement in Grand 
Rapids had to meet an especially hard sit- 
uation. The city was not altogether pre- 
pared for the team, and the team, because of 
its newness to the work, was not altogether 
fitted to cope with the situation. God, how- 
ever, has a way of not letting any words 
that have been uttered in his name return 
unto him void. We look for greater victo- 
ries in other cities as the season advances. 
We believe that it is a movement born of a 
great need, and inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
And a harvest of much value will yet appear 
in Grand Rapids as the secondary result of 
the earnest messages given in his Name. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ° E. W. B. 


Among the Wage-Earners 


The industrial man knows how to use the 
boycott as an easy means of protest against 
that which he does not like. He is inde- 
pendent enough to use it, too. The fact 
that he does not is evidence enough of the 
grip of the Men and Religion message on 
him. In a certain shop a straight talk on 
the foolishness and sin of swearing brought 
so immediate a response that the foreman 
says that for twenty-four hours he did not 
hear an oath. 

All classes of working men are welcoming 
this message. There is a section between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, near the Midway. 
Suicide and murder are not unknown there. 
Men said that police protection would be 
required for the workers who visited it. A 
meeting was arranged in a big blacksmith 
shop. That shop had been made almost as 
clean as a church for the meeting. The 


| crowd that filled it smoked their pipes and 


listened with searcely a move for fully an 
hour, as by music and preaching the mes- 
sage came to them. Not a white collar in 
the crowd, but a courtesy, yes even rever- 
ence, as real as one would find in a church. 
And they voted unanimously that the meet- 
ing be repeated.—Association Men. 


I am made unhappy by talking with 
Mr. , With all his reputed fine feelings 
and his profession and his genius. For he 
scoffs; slightly and eloquently, but still ’tis 
the poison of scoffing, and hardly can a man 
believe his immortality and deride any hal- 
lowed thing.—Hmerson’s Journal. 
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TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c¢ per copy by mail 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men, Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MouLToN, Cor. Sec’y. 


Sail February, 
March, April, May, 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election: Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty and by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


Thought and Circumstances 


“You cannot travel within and stand 
still without.’ 

Take our Courses and you will prove the 
truth of this statement, 


The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 
REv. S. G. AYRES, President 


NEW YORK 


Hahnemann Hospital 
: NEW YORK CITY 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


There are a few vacancies in the Fall Class. 
Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 657 Park Avenue 


10WA 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE; Correspondence courses 


to usual degrees in Lib. 
eral Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate. Courses and 
methods standard. Tuition reasonable. Especially in- 
teresting to clergymen unable to attend in residence 
Send for circular. Oskaloosa, lowa. 


SCHOLARSHIP. cialize ia pipe orga or 


an eminent man, a scholarslp is off 
best girls’ boarding school in New 

for particulars. Address Music, care The 
alist, 44, Boston, Mass. 
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Calls 


BOARDMAN, CHAS. W., Big Rock, Ill., to Morton 
Park. Accepts. 

Bureuss, WaLpo §S., Hartford Seminary 1911, 
to Shelburne, Mass. Accepts and is at work. 

Fostpr, JoHn, to Lyons, Col. Accepts and is 
at. work. 

Hayes, Francis L., recently of Topeka, Kan., 


to California Ave., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 
HOLDEN, SAm’L, Hastern Ave., Springfield, 
Mass., to Southern Pines, N. C. Accepts. 


Hupuster, Epw. W., Homer, N. Y., to First, 
Ashtabula, O. ; 
KunLLy, Epw. P., Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass., 
accepts call to Belchertown. 
KnMPTON, AUSTEN T. (Bapt.), 
Mass., to Attleboro. 

LANCASTER, ARCHIBALD A., Pilgrim, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Middlebury, Vt. Accepts. 

Lewis, Epwin J., First, Brattleboro, Vt., to 
Woodlawn Park, Chicago, Ill. 

McCuaIn, JOHN B., Newton, Kan., to Plym- 
outh, Wichita. Accepts. 

MmrrRitt, Henry A., Atkinson, N. H., to 
Union. 


Lunenburg, 


MERRITHEW, FRANK, Chelsea, Kansas City, 
Kan., to Farmington, Ill. Accepts. 
Moorn, NatwH’L S§., Newfane, Vt., to North 


Pomfret. Accepts. 

Morton, Howarp A., Essex, Ct., to First, Deep 
River. Accepts. 

Pinrce, ALBHRT Ff. (Presb.), Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
accepts call to Park, Cleveland, O. 

WHITH, FRANK N., New First, Chicago, Ill., to 
Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 
Woop, Aurrep A., Mantorville, Minn., to Grass 

Lake, Mich. Accepts. 


Resignations 


CRESSMAN, ABRAHAM A., Red Cloud, Neb., to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1912. : 
FARWELL, PARRIS T., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
HAMMOND, Jos., Center Harbor, N. H. 
LANCASTHR, ARCHIBALD A., Pilgrim, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Morton, Howarp A., Hssex, Ct. 
McDower.LL, Hpnry M., Woodlawn Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
McInnis, Jas. C., Oakland, San Francisco, Cal. 
PHekins, Jas. C., Kennebunkport, Me. 
Woop, Autrrep A., Mantorville, Minn. 
’ Dismission 
Hack, Rowwin T., Gorham, Me. Oct. 19. 


Orainations and Installations 


Hpwitt, Jas. R., 0. Fremont, N. H., Oct. 10. 
Sermon by Rev. J. G. Robertson; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. A. H. Thompson, J. F. Scott, 
S. H. Dana, B. T. Pitts, L. V. Farnsworth 
and F. BW. Delzell. 

SimMs, THOS., i. First, Gorham, Me., Oct. 19. 
Sermon by Rey. Raymond Calkins; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. R. G. Harbutt, BE. EB. 
Keedy, D. A. Hudson, W. B. Tuthill and 
W. W. Dornan. 


Personals 


Greece, ArrHuR H., and Mrs. Gregg, East Mil- 
ton, Mass., were given a reception, Oct. Ke; 
and were presented with $100 in gold. 

Hammond, Jos., and Mrs. Hammond, Center 
Harbor, N. H., were tendered a farewell re- 
_eeption by their parishioners on Oct. 20 and 
were presented with a well-filled purse. 

Hawes, Epw., who died in Washington, D. C., 
last March, is the subject of a memorial 
pamphlet, prepared under the auspices of 
Central, Philadelphia, of which he was the 
first pastor. The pamphlet contains a bio- 
graphical sketch, resolutions passed by vari- 
ous bodies and extracts from memorial serv- 
ices in Philadelphia and in Burlington, Vt., 
as well as an excellent portrait of Dr. 
Hawes and an introductory letter by Rev. 
S. H. Cox, present pastor of Central. 

INGALLS, EpMonpD C., Colchester, Ct., at a 
farewell reception given to him and Mrs. 
Ingalls was presented with a purse of over 
$200 by his people. 

PackarD, Epw. N., Stratford, Ct., has bean 
given a three months’ leave of absence on 
account of a severe throat trouble which, it 
is hoped, will be relieved by rest and change 
of climate. 

Srnvens, Hpnry A., and Mrs. Stevens, Brigh- 

—— ana 


uickly relieved by Dys- 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is 
pe emember the name. 


lets. Sugar-coated. 10c. 
Rh eplets. 


ton, Mass., observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage on Oct. 23 and were pre- 
sented with nearly $300 by friends. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Mpn’s CHURCH OR- 
GANIZATIONS, annual meeting, in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. Afternoon 
and evening sessions. 


Boston MINIStuRS’ Merntine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Nov. 6, 10.30 a.m. Discussion, The Condi- 
tion of Women in Industrial Lize. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meet- 
ing, Norwich, Ct., Nov. 8, 9. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON, annual 
meeting, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Uni- 
versity, Nov. 7, 8 P.M. The public is cor- 
dially invited. Subject of the meeting, Co- 
operation with the Churches and with Med- 
ical Agencies. Speakers, Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, D.D., and Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 


’ Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MARGARET A. L. CLIFFORD ~ 


Margaret A, Land Clifford, widow of Wood- 
bridge Clifford, died at North Edgecomb, Me., 
Oct. 20, 1911. Born in Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 
1826, she was married Dec. 23, 1847, and came 
to Edgecomb as a bride, where she has ever 
since resided at ‘“‘The Maples,” the old Clifford 
homestead on the bank of the beautiful Sheep- 
scot River. As a member for many years of 
the Congregational church, her life was exem- 
plary and consistent. Hospitable to all, many 
will long remember gratefully their privilege of 
being her guest. For many years her neigh- 
bors always found in her an interested and, 
sympathetic friend and one whose help was 
often sought in sickness or trouble, as well 
as a genial companion in happy hours. Of 
her large family, six children survive to mourn 
her loss: Mr. Walter F. Clifford of Damaris- 
cotta, Mr. Willis H. Clifford and Miss Effie R. 
Clifford of North Edgecomb, Mrs. May C. 
Collins of Baltimore, Md., Mrs. sunie C. Day 
of Detroit, Mich., and Mrs. Margaret C. Dun- 
phe of Brooklyn, N. Y. The funeral services 
at the house and the interment took place Oct. 
24, and were attended by all the children ex- 
cept her son Walter, who was detained by ill- 
ness, and a large number of sympathizing 
friends and neighbors. Her only brother, Dr. 
Joseph F. Land of New York, was privileged 
to be with her during the last few days of uer 
illness. 

“To live for more than. fourscore years, to 
love and be loved; to aid by loving words and 
gentle counsel one’s fellowmen; and then at 
last to pass willingly and quietly across to 
that strange country, the Beyond’’—this is all 
that human life affords, and was the cup of 
which she drank, 
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KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


_ We havea splendid proposition to lay before conserva- 
tive investors and should be glad to have such write us 
for lists and particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas 
Farms loans, secured by richest Kansasland. No loan is 
issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very safe and sane 
valuation. We have been in this business for forty years 
and no Customer of ours has lost a cent of interest or prin- 
cipal. We make collections free. Write us today and give 
us the chance to place our experience at your service. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


R STRICT DIET 
& physician, 
ple, write 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


Hoopinc-CouGH 


OR CROUP 


for 120 years this Remedy has met with 
continued and growing popularity. 


Bronchitis, Lumbago and Rheumatism 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications, 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria Stes 
condon, England. Wholesale of KM. Fougera & Co,, 
0 Beekman St., N. W¥. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


: (INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH 


1Sv3 


Hinos 

Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and. Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) 
has for many years made a specialty of Personal Trusts — under Will or 


under Agreement —and maintains a carefully organized department for 


handling them. 


Many millions of dollars worth of Property — real and per- 
sonal — have been entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents 
not only of New York State but of other states in which the Union Trust 
Company is authorized to transact business. 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the for- 
mation of trusts of any kind — for themselves or for others — are solicited. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 80 Broadway 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS - 


$8,900,000 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete tntormation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Catarrh 


Is a Constitutional Disease 


It originates in impure blood and requires 
constitutional treatment, acting through 
and purifying the blood, for its radical 
and permanent. cure. The greatest con- 
stitutional remedy is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- | 


lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of .catarrh 
are promptly relieved by Antiseplets or 

Catarrlets, 50c., druggists or mail. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Old Testament Heroes 


A course of study for Sunday school scholars 12 
to 16 years of age with a distinctive method —it 
beautifies and glorifies the moral qualities of Old 
Testament characters. The strongest impulse for 
great and good living comes from an intimate 
acquaintance of great and good men—the correct 
study for pupils of these ages is biography. Pupils 
will emerge from these years with some kind of 
attitude or choice. This course aims to create 
right ideals, right feelings, right estimates—the 
materials out of which right choices are made. 
If you will write us we will send you returnable 
copies of these books for your examination. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


\|| Without soliciting donations, church 
FOR 
ath hd pk Lbs | societies all ee ae country bap Bie < 
||| ing money, selling Valentine’s (dust) 
CHURCH | tit are pen yy hag Inside be a 
a aan. ||} mation by. letter. eference, other 
WORKERS i} church societies. WM. VALENTINE 
ee 


Mre. Co., Allston Station, Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
A special hospital chaplain has had charge of the even- 

ing services in the large ward and of the services pre- 

ceding the clinics this year. He has given much time 


also to personal work, and to visiting out-patients in 
their homes. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rnv. G. McPHERSON HuntsmrR, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLarEncn C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. 

BHstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
sas Geers by voluntary gifts. 

Sontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL alID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. a Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Pvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kort Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAn’s BoarpD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SRAMAN’S Frrenp Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B®. Em- 
erson, Treas,, 305 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


RECORD OF THE WEE 


Ending Monday October 30 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


| Steel Dissolution Suit 


The national Department of Justice be- 
gins a suit against the United States 
Steel Corporation in the circuit court at 
Trenton, N. J., seeking dissolution on the 
ground of alleged violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 


| The President for Law Enforcement 


President Taft, approaching the end of 
his long Western trip, reaffirms his pur- 
pose to require obedience to the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 


National Woman Suffrage Convention 


The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association meets at Louisville, 
Ky. The contest over proposed removal 
of headquarters to Chicago results in its 
continuance at ‘New York. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw of Moylan, Pa., is re-elected 
president. 


The New Andover Dedication 
The re-located Andover Theological 
Seminary dedicates its new building at 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Warships Assemble at New York 
The mobilization of one hundred war- 
ships of the United States Navy is tak- 
ing place at New York in preparation for 
review by the President. 


New Meningitis Cure 
Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, announces the perfection of a new 
serum which cures epidemic spinal men- 


ingitis by injection into the _ cerebral 
spinal membrane. 
IN OTHER LANDS 
The Chinese Revolution 
The revolutionary forces in China 
threaten Peking, the capital, demanding 


constitutional government. Demands are 
indorsed by the national assembly. The 
revolution spreads in northern provinces. 
The imperial forces reoccupy Hankow. 
Yuan Shi Kai takes command and opens 
negotiations with the revolutionary lead- 
ers. 


Three New American Cardinals 


Announcement is made at the Vatican 
that Pope Pius X. will create seventeen 
cardinals at a consistory to be held Nov. 
27; among them will be Mgr. Diomede 
Faleconio, apostolic. delegate at Washing- 
ton, Archbishop John M. Farley of New 
York and Archbishop William H. O’Con- 
nell of Boston. 


British Cabinet Changes 


A reconstruction of the British cabi- 
net involyes many changes, including 
exchange of portfolios by Winston Spen- 
eer Churchill, home secretary, and Regi- 
nald McKenna, first lord of the admiralty. 


The Death Roll 


Mrs. William H. Wilson (Ida Lewis), 
keeper of Lime Rock Light in Narragan- 
sett Bay and heroine of many rescues on 
the sea. Dr. George F. Jelly, alienist. 
James H. Sands, rear admiral, re- 
tired of the United States Navy; served 
in Civil and Spanish-American wars and 
superintendent of Naval Academy from 
1906 to 1907. Joseph Pulitzer, pro- 
prietor of the New York World and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN Board OF COMMISSIONERS 
ForRBIGN - MISSIONS. Co! 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, 
Hosmer, 


enty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second it., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Cees a 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. 
berry, Secretary Woman's Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all cor mdence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in bale churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Society (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
eas ee House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 

hicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H ager Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rey. William Hwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. - 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this Ce- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. ; 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and COhristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and -Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools, and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is bi deee « separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. §S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Averue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL R®LIPF”’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 


offerings from churches, speci gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
orated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
cKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and Pe eri mainly by the 
churches of New HEngland. uests should be 
made payable to the Boston ’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts woul Boston 


Ture MassacHuserrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
ie Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Run Down 


about it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic. 
It does not stimulate. There 
is not a drop of alcohol in it. 
You have a steady, even gain, day by day. 
Secure his approval first, then 


Ask your doctor 
ahead. a0, Aver Co. 
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The New Books 


Continued from page 627 


Scotch parents becomes a giant—‘“the tall- 
est man living.” The period of this extraor- 


. dinary physical development in the environ- 


ment of a little, out-of-the-way, country vil- 
lage was a time of severe experiences. The 
young giant, mentally slow and generally 
good-tempered, but terrible as a tempest 
when aroused, was misunderstood by every 
one, even by himself, and was the butt of 
children’s jibes. His life was miserably sol- 
itary. The story ends by his discovery by 


' the manager of a circus and the beginning 


of a world-famous career. Something like 
a philosophy of clothes runs through the 
narrative, and it has a hidden meaning which 
the wise will seek and find. The fact that 
the tale is told by a grandson of the great 
poet adds interest; but it can stand on its 
own merit as an unusual production, full of 
strange human interest. 

Much discussion, some character study 
and a slight narrative constitute The Con- 
flict, by David Graham Phillips (Appleton. 
$1.30 net), The evident object is to show 
how socialism could be brought about in a 
manufacturing city by the steady, patient 
massing of the laborers into a voting ma- 
chine. The hero, quite too perfect for real 
life, is the leader of such a league. Con- 
fronting him are a merciless, shriveled cap- 
italist, his restless, useless daughter and a 
“silk stocking” reformer. The evils of city 
politics are exposed all too truthfully and 
nothing of good is allowed except among the 
lower classes. The favorite socialist tenet 
that altered conditions will of themselves re- 
form character is vociferated. The book 
will hardly gain new adherents, but the 
satire on the idle rich is clever and well 
deserved. 

When a novelist has drawn life in Alaska 
with vivid boldness, it stimulates interest to 
learn that Panama is the background of his 
latest story. The Ne’er Do Well, by Rex 
Beach (Harpers. $1.25 net), compares fav- 
orably with his former stories in plot and in 
vigor of style. The colors are rather crude. 


‘We could spare some details of the hero’s 


epoch of dissipation and the woman who 
supplies the villainy might be a shade more 
delicate without damage. But there is noth- 
ing dull in the unfolding of the process by 
which the idle, rich youth is thrown on his 
own resources and finds redemption in 
steady work. The love story is a pretty 
one and vying with it is the reunion of 
father and son. The Big Ditch, local poli- 
ties and Congressional interference are in- 


Thin, Feeble 
and Under-Fed 


people need more coal, 


clothes and doctors 
than the strong, robust 


and hearty. 


Scott’s Emulsion 
saves coal bills, tailors’ 
bills and doctors’ bills. 
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teresting topics which come naturally into | 
the narrative and give food for thought. 

A vein of satire, not too unkindly, runs 
through The Rose with a Thorn, by Pris- 
cilla Craven (Appleton. $1.25 net). Most 
of the characters are morally decadent or 
frankly selfish; but in the midst of them 
there appears the heroine, young, innocent 
and charmingly sweet and wholesome. She 
is the more unaffected in that the truth about 
her great fortune has been kept from her. 
Though American by birth and training, she 
must forfeit her wealth unless she marries 
an Englishman. Her cold-blooded mother 
decides that at least they must “go where 
Englishmen are,” so most of the scene is 
laid in England, and again an American 
maiden and her money are matched with 
Pnglish lineage and vicious living. But the 
end of the story is different. The minor 
characters illustrate all the modern types in 
an entertaining manner. 


Shiela’s Answer 
Continued frem page 625 


trespasses as we forgive’— Suddenly she 


stopped. 
“As we forgive’— As she forgave Georgy 
Hope? Did she want to be forgiven that 


way? Was that—yes, that was what Uncle 
Paine had meant, Just before she got into 
bed, when she said Our Father, maybe she 
would find the answer to her question then, 
he had said. Shiela was finding it. She 
sat back on her little bare heels and listened 
to the answer. She must forgive Georgy 
Hope as she wanted Our Father to forgive 
her, or else she must not say, “Forgive us 
as we forgive.” 

Deserting your best and closest friend 
was trespassing. Georgy Hope had tres- 
passed against her, Shiela. But she was 
hating Georgy Hope and hating was—was 
trespassing, too. Could she pray “Forgive 
us for being a hater as we forgive Georgy 
for deserting?” 

The little dark room was still except for 
low night-sounds that drifted up to it from 
the garden below. Shiela, afraid to finish 
her prayer, was very still, too. Things were 
straightening out slowly in her anxious 
mind. At length she got up. There was 
but one thing to do. 

She put on her dress first and over it the 
little ruffled petticoat that came next on the 
chair. She did not think of her shoes at 
all, but padded barefooted through the hall 
and down the back stairs. Outside, in the 
warm, sweet night, she began to run. It 
was underneath Georgy Hope’s window that 
she stopped. 

“Georgy!” she called softly. ‘Geor-gy! 
Please don’t be asleep! It’s me—Shiela. 
Won’t you please come to the window?” 

“Oh—oh, my mercy, Shiela!” called back 
Georgy Hope, but it was of Shiela’s “mercy” 
she was thinking. Could it be that Shiela 
wanted to make up? A thrill of joy ran 
through her. 

“Georgy, it’s—it’s all right. I forgive you 
your tres—I forgive you. I came a-purpose. 
I—I love you again, Georgy. We'll play in 
the double house tomorrow. We’ll have a 
splendid time.” 

Then Shiela went back through the warm 
dark and finished Our Father. 


They [children] have a hearty appetite 
for gifts, no doubt, but it is not for these 
that they love the giver. Take the wealth 
of the world and lavish it with counterfeited 
affection : I will win all the children’s hearts 
away from you by empty-handed love.— 
T. W. Higginson. 


THE Crockery stores attract purchasers at this 
season, when replenishing or seeking new sets, 
also those who are interested in seeing the new 


things in ceramics. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s | 


establishments exhibits the products of the foreign 
as well as the domestic potteries and glass houses. 
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Do You Enjoy Your Meals? 


One of the Most Important Questions 
to Consider in the Search for 
Happiness and Health. 


The burning question to you is, “Are you 
getting out of life all the pleasure and the 
health you are entitled to?” If not, why 
not? 

No matter whether every organ and mem- 
ber of your body is in a sound state of health 
and strength, if your stomach is in any way 
disordered, you are not going to be “your- 
self.” You are going to be a worried, out- 
of-sorts, nervous or sullen individual, whose 
actions will reflect your condition inside, and 
people will naturally avoid you. 

The world wants to smile and be cheerful, 
and unless you are cheerful and smile, at 
least, occasionally, you will have few friends, 
fewer opportunities, no success, and you will 
go down in defeat—defeated by dyspepsia 
and a bad stomach. 

A good and thorough digestion has a quick, 
wonderful reaction upon the brain. You 
must have noticed it many times, for the 
brain and stomach are as intimately con- 
nected as a needle and its thread, one can 
hardly be used to advantage without the 
other. If your stomach is slow and lazy in 
digesting your food, it will produce at once 
a slow, lazy and cloudy influence upon your 
brain. Mark it! If your stomach has ab- 
solutely quit work, and fermentation is poi- 
soning your vitals as a result, surely your 
brain is going to be sluggish and correspond- 
ingly depressed. No one need tell you that. 

But why continue to suffer all the miseries 
and torments that a disordered stomach 
brings you? 

If your stomach cannot digest your food, 
what will? Where’s the relief? Where’s 
the cure? 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the relief 
and the cure. Why? Because, as all stom- 
ach troubles arise from indigestion and be- 
cause one ingredient of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets is able to thoroughly and completely 
digest 3,000 grains of any kind of food, 
doesn’t it stand to reason that these little 
Dyspepsia Tablets are going to digest all the 
food and whatever food you put into your 
stomach? Science nowadays can digest food 
without having to use the stomach for it. 
And Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the re- 
sult of this scientific discovery. They digest 
and digest thoroughly and well anything and 
everything you eat. 

So, if your stomach refuses to work or 
can’t work, and you suffer from eructations, 
bloat, brash, fermentation, biliousness, sour 
stomach, heartburn, irritation, indigestion or 
dyspepsia of whatever form, just take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see 
the difference. It doesn’t cost you much to 
prove it. Then you can eat all you want, 
what you want, whenever you want, if you 
use these tablets, and you can look the whole 
world in the face with a beaming eye and 
you will have a cheerful spirit, a pleasant 
face, a vigorous body and a clear mind and 
memory and everything will look and taste 
delicious to you. That’s life. 

Get Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at any 
drug store on earth for 50 cents a box. 

Send us your name and address today and 
we will at once send you by mail a sample 
package free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 232 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


Memortals 


of our designing and manufacture are standards of 


excellence. 
than first class. 


Our constant aim is something better 


Ask for illustrated 
booklet. 


Harrison Granite 
Company 


200 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Resident Associates: 


GEORGE SIMPSON, 
4 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


R. S. ORT 
1 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, IL 
H. ne 


4927 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. L.-DAVIS, 
702 Onandaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Works: Barre, Vermont 


ERECTED BY HARRISON GRANITE CO. IN WOODLAWN CEMETERY, NEW YORK CITY 


Victoria Shoes 


For Women 


This stylish, high, 18- 
button gun metal boot 
with high toe, short fore- 
part, handsomely perfor- 
ated, all sizes and fittings, 


Style No. 226 


Equal to most $3.00 
and $3.50 at 


$2.29 


If you cannot visit our shoe depart- 
ment, send us your order by mail. Write 
style number, size and width plainly and 
add 21 cents for postage or express. 


Ask for illustrated circular of other ' $2- .29 
styles of Victoria Shoes, all at . 


GILCHRIST (Co 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The City that Never Was Reached 


And Other Stories for Children 


By JAY T. STOCKING 


The author has realized the truth 
of Professor St. John’s dictum, given 
in ‘Stories and Story Telling,’ that 
“oftentimes a fairy tale points a 
moral more effectively than a story 
drawn from real life,’? and in this 
graceful collection of fanciful tales 
he has expressed high ideals in such 
form that they can be easily grasped 
by the child. The stories have a fine 
imaginative quality and poetic ex- 

or ae pression. The titles run as follows : 
The Visit of the Wishing Man; The Winds, the Birds, and 
the Telegraph Wires; Hans Wagner and the Angel Who 
Kept His Word; Query Queer and the Flowers; The Golden 
Horse and His Rider; The Shepherd Who Didn’t Go; The 
House of Beautiful Days; How the Bluebird Was Chosen 
Herald; The City that Never Was Reached. 


Bound in cloth, 534 «834. Illustrated. 153 pages. 
Decorated end leaves. Wrapper in gold and color. 


Price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 
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at Central Church, Brooklyn, tens of thousands of men and women 

have looked to him to provide a way of passage from the old theol- 

ogy to the new. The 2,000 new members received into the church 
during his decade of service are only a small portion of the hosts whom 
he has led safely and confidently out of doubt and into a perception of 
the light. No man in England or America is better qualified both by 
training and by temperament for the performance of this invaluable 
task. No one appreciates more fully the currents of thought that affect 
men in America. He is keenly alive to the doubts and difticulties of the 
man on the street, as well as deeply versed in the philosophical skep- . 
ticism of the England of the nineteenth century. He is a man of pre 
eminent intellectual acuteness and undisputed vigor of will. From 
his English Wesleyan father and from the high hand of God he has 
received an evangelical fervor, a swiftness of sympathy and a warmth 
of heart that make him peculiarly adapted to dealing with the average 
man. The man or woman who follows Dr. Cadman’'s lead need have 
no fear of reading men of opposing views, provided he has in his heart 
the same glow of love for humanity and for Christ that marks all Dr. 
Cadman's utterances. This book, therefore, will be welcomed by thou- 
sands of people who have listened to or heard of this eloquent preacher. 
The general character of the book is conciliatory and a plea for the 


necessary harmony which in reality exists between scientific and other 
phases of truth. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Cover Picture 


In view of the revolution in China our cover picture this week 
is a timely one. It depicts the dense population of a Chinese city 
and the tortuous narrow streets, bordered with flimsy and inflam- 
mable buildings. It illustrates one of the dragon processions in 
Hongkong, a city which is supposed to be especially favored of 
dragons. The dragon is the emblem of the Imperial family, and has 
thus become symbolical of China. It is the personification in the 
Taoist religion of the elemental forces of nature, and is thus in- 
voked as the protector of the nation. 


Our Thanksgiving Issue 


This will appear next week and in make-up and ‘contents will 
offer some exceptional attractions. In order to emphasize the na- 
tional character of the anniversary, we have asked men in different 
sections of the country to voice local reasons for gratitude. Ex- 
Gov. John D. Long will speak for New England; ex-Goy. Robert B. 


Glenn of North Carolina for the South; Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus of 
Chicago for the Middle West and ex-Pres. J. K. McLean for the 
Pacific Coast. Naturally they will strike different notes, but all 
will blend into one symphony of praise. In the story line, we have 
one with the old-fashioned Thanksgiving flavor, from the pen of 
Miss Mabel Nelson Thurston, and one from Mrs. George BH. Hall, 
particularly designed for our younger readers. A Thanksgiving 
poem by Frank Dempster Sherman will be another feature, and in- 
terest will be keen in the replies which we shall publish to the ques- 
tion, ‘For what should my neighbor be thankful?’ 


Apportionment in Actual Worklng 

Up-to-date information, direct testimony from many sources, 
cheering tokens of progress, all are to be found in our broadside on 
apportionment this week. Read it, talk about it and get others to 
fall in line with this biggest undertaking which the denomination 
has on its hands at present. 
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_ “ As readable as it is comprehensive, as loyal to Christ as it is to history. In 


a word a valuable work on a great subject at a moment when it is sure to serve great 
, and important ends.” — The Christian. 
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The Pedagogics of Preaching 


A Short Essay in Practical Homiletics. Net 5o0c 


Much has-been done for the Teacher in showing him the practical application 
in his work of the findings of the new Psychvlogy, but comparatively little has been 
done in the field of ‘‘ Psychology and Preaching.’’ This scholarly and yet popular 
book applies to the art of preaching methods which have long been followed in the 
training of teachers. 
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The Glory of the Ministry 


Paul’s Exultation in Preaching. Cloth, net $1.25 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
says: ‘‘I never stopped until I had read every word of all the eight chapters. 
Allow me to say that, in my judgment, you have done the thing gloriously and have 
made the Church Universal your debtor.” 
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Among Interesting New Macmillan Books 


Panama 
By Albert Edwards 


An attractive, readable and also indispen- 
sable new book. 


Two Years Before the Mast 
By Richard H. Dana, Jr. 


At last this superb story of adventure on 
the sea is suitably illustrated. 


The Soul of the Far East 
By Percival Lowell 


The charm of this fascinating book is 
heightened by illustrations from rare Jap- 
anese prints, etc. 


Universities of the World 

By Charles F. Thwing, (neni 
Articles on leading universities afford- 
ing an interesting comparison of higher 
education in many countries. 


The Believing Years 
By Edmund Lester Pearson 


Among many stories of boys this is set 
apart by rare sympathy, keen insight, and 
obvious lasting value, 

Everyman’s Religion 

By the Rev. George Hodges, D.D. 


A lucid, suggestive study of the basal 
facts of spiritual and ethical religion. 


The Five Great Philosophies 
of Life. By Wm. DeWitt Hyde 


Clear and helpful, developing personality. 


Illustrated. 
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Principles of Economics 
By Prof. F. W. Taussig 


Exceedingly interesting as accounting for 
recent changes in production and trade. 


The Tariff in Our Times 
By Miss Ida M. Tarbell 


So ably, simply written that it should be 
read by every business man whatever his 
views. 


extra. 


Social Forces in American History 
By A. M. Simons 


A fascinating attempt to show the relation 
between social conditions and _ political 
history. ° 


Increasing Human Efficiency in 
Business. By Walter Dill Scott 


An investigation of the methods tried for 
increasing economy of force where many 
are employed. 


The Love that Lives 
By Mabel Osgood Wright 


The strongest in both plot and spirit of all 
Mrs. Wright’s charming and wholesome 
love stories. 


Mother 


By Kathleen Norris 


A wonderful, exquisite story that leaves 
its readers with shining eyes, as having 
seen the secrets of happiness. 


Cloth 
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The Value of the Lesser Service 


T is on record that a great soldier, having sought a great and 
precious thing, came near to missing’it because it was to be had 


I so easily. His servant faced him squarely. ‘‘My Father,” he 
said, “if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst 
thou not have done it? How much rather’— Men are always 


willing to pay the greater price and strangely unwilling to pay 
the lesser. Ready to do the great thing, but’ too often sadly hesitant about the 
simple, the immediate, the commonplace. The call of the heroic is contagious and 
compelling. It supplies by its very power and dramatic quality that which is want- 
ing in our infirm purposes. It gathers men up into great fellowships and sweeps 
them together across fire-swept heights inaccessible to the lonely and unkindled. 
The day will never come when men will refuse to die at the post of duty, the 
morning never dawn when the call to arm will not bring men, if need be out of 
the earth itself. 

Our greatest concern must be for the simple, the commonplace, the undramatic, 
the seeming unheroic and yet, as the world is ordered, the absolutely indispensable. 
There is no great cause which is not being halted in its onward sweep by the dearth 
of lesser fidelities. Men who would die for their country will not go to the polls 
or, if they do as much as that, they will not exercise themselves to affect the coun- 
sels of their parties, the making of slates, the policies and platforms. Our churches 
are halted not by the want of the great, but by the want of the small. 

We are told that the church has lost her power because she has ceased to be 
an heroic and sacrificial church. We must kindle again, it is declared, upon altars 
smothered by the commonplace the old fire of sacrificial devotion. All this is true 
enough, but there are perils in it. God does not always open the doors of the heroic 
for men, and when they begin to open them themselves without fitting call, we are 
likely to achieve not the heroic, but the mock-heroic. You cannot kindle the high 
and exceptional fires of life except upon high and exceptional occasions. 

No, we are not to displace the commonplace, we are to exalt it. Our salvation 
lies in new conceptions of the significance of the simple—in a new vision of the 
value of the lesser service. The scientists themselves are discarding the cataclysmic 
and are exalting long continued creative methods in which, by processes wholly akin 
to those which reign in our serene and ordered world, the mountains themselves 
were lifted and the beams of the chambers of God laid in the waters. True enough 
the Kingdom of God has from time to time advanced with the tumult and move- 
ment of changing armies, but more often it has waited upon simple fidelities and 
widened with the extension of undramatic duties and unnoted qualities. 

Perhaps we create problems and suggest for them difficult solutions when the 
real solutions are so near that we overlook them. If the Ten Commandments were 
pushed home upon society, religious, political, social, marital, complications which 
fret us sadly would be gone like a mirage. We should find them taking the place 
of many commissions and long drawn legislative codes. 

If we are steadfast in the simple, the patient, the faithful we shall find the 
heroic meeting us when we did not dream it existed. We shall fin'd enemies enough 
to fight within and without. We shall find that the call for such a sacrifice as lifted 
the Cross upon the Hill is not wanting even in serene and quiet fellowships. We 
shall find that goodness is never easy, fidelity never cheap. We shall find ourselves 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ in unnoted battles and we shall become increasingly 
adequate to the exceptional and dramatic. We shall find that the charge which wins 
the day was made in the drill hall, that the courage of the commonplace is the cour- 

age of the crisis and that the chief wage of overcoming is kept for those who were 
faithful in a few things. : 
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The Heir of Slaves 


Continuing an Autobiography 
By William Pickens 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SKIFF-FERRY SCHOOL BOY 


In the following year I became a ferryman on the Arkansas 
River to support myself during the last year of the grammar 
school. The grammar school at that time completed the ninth 
year, the high school adding three years more. 

The town of Argenta, which for a brief space bore the 
appellation of North Little Rock, is situated, as the latter 
name implies, on the left bank of the Arkansas River opposite 
the City of Little Rock. In the early ’90’s Argenta was famed 
as one of the worst places in the United States; debauchery, 
blood and murder were no uncommon spectacles. The incom- 
ing traveler shrugged his shoulders when he ‘heard the name 
“Argenta.” 

At that time there were only two railroad bridges, adapted 
also for foot and wagon passage; 
and all passers had to pay toll, 
the foot fare per capita being 
five cents. This condition gave 
rise to another industry, carried 
on chiefly by negro men, that 
of a “skiff ferry.” These small 
boats in which the boatman uses 
two oars and sits with his back 
toward the fore, were used to 
row passengers over the Arkansas 
to and from Argenta to the foot 
of Main Street in Little Rock. 
The fare had been five cents, 
but under the stress of competi- 
tion it had become by this time 
five cents for the round trip. 
There were about a dozen skiff- 
men earning each from two to 
three dollars a day. I quickly 
mastered all this ferry-craft, 
sometimes rowing a boat myself 
and sometimes working as a sec- 
ond oarsman, assisting one of the 
men. My average wage was 
about forty cents a day. When 
I rowed a boat alone I. received 
more; when I rowed as an as- 
sistant my pay was at the mercy 
of the principal, and he paid me 
according to his earnings or his 
fancy. I was soon as good an 
oarsman as any man I worked 
with, but I was only a schoolboy, 
fourteen years of age, and no one 
would think of paying me a man’s wages even for a man’s 
work. But the pittance was saving me my education and 
my future; and boy although I was, I looked at the pres- 
ent circumstance in the light of the future, and never 
thought that the condition was too hard, but only the high 
price of a valuable possession. 

This river work also profited me physically; the use of 
two oars is conducive to symmetry of body, and there is no 
danger of the one-sided development which Ben Hur dreaded 
from the one-oar method of the Roman galley. There had 
been some family doubts about the soundness of my constitu- 
tion, after the hard wear in the bottom lands of Arkansas, 
but this ferry work remade my shoulders and chest and lungs. 
During the school year I could row on Saturdays, and could 
get a boat by myself on Sundays and work until Sunday school 
time and afterwards. 

I worked again on the ferry in the summer of 1896, and 
any ferryman was glad to have my services, as I was an able 
oarsman and also a hustler in securing passengers. 

During the summer of 1896 a new problem was before me 
for solution in reference to my education. I had entered the 
Argenta school five years before, knowing nothing save to 
read and spell simple words and to write in my self-taught 
style. I had not missed a day or an hour of school since that 
first year, and I had led all of my classes all of the time. The 


J. 


G. 


ISH 
Principal of the Little Rock Colored Iigh School 


grammar school course was now completed and to stop seemed 
a calamity. There was no high school in the district and no 
accessible private school; besides, I could not pay for private 
instruction. There was a High School in Little Rock to which 
students from our side of the river could not go except by spe- 
cial permission of the school authorities, and only then by 
paying two dollars and fifty cents per month. I could not have 
much hope of getting into this school, but against the bare 
possibility I saved my earnings on the ferry, bought none of 
the things which would please a boy of fifteen years, and 
came to the end of the summer with about forty dollars in a 
savings bank, practically every cent that I had earned. 

There was one fortunate circumstance: the principal of the 
Argenta school was a boarder in the home of the principal 
of the Little Rock High School and had constantly praised me 
as a student. Some days before the opening of school I was 
called to the home of the* High 
School principal to 
entrance examinations. I have 
heard him say since that in each 
of the subjects of arithmetic, 
grammar, United States history 
and spelling I was marked 100 
per cent., and that especially in 
the subject of arithmetic he had 
looked up “catch” problems to 
test the value of my former prin- 
cipal’s praises. However that 
may be, when I went to register 
at the offices of the Board of 
Education, I was not too minutely 
questioned as to the “residence of 
parents,” ete. the superintendent 
taking no seeming notice of the 
fact that I was from over the 
river. And when I reached the 
secretary’s desk in the line of ap- 
plicants and received my certifi- 
cate of entrance to the High 
School of Little Rock, what a 
critical moment waS passed, what 
a vista was opened forme! Three 
more years of schooling were 
assured. I could work on the 
ferry in summer and at week-ends 
to buy necessary books and cloth- 
ing. I plunged into that High 
School work with a zest such as 
I have seldom experienced since. 
My never-absent, never-tardy rec- 
ord was maintained, and indeed 
during the three High School years only once was I absent, 
and then because of an illness that took me for a day in the 
spring of my last year. 

When I entered the High School the class had had a be- 
ginners’ algebra for one year, and were now taking up the 
more advanced book. I had never studied that subject, but 
at the end of the first month or so I was ranked first in that 
study. These High School classmates set out for my scalp, 
for my conquest and undoing. They seemed to presume, what 
men usually presume under similar circumstanees, that the 
new comer is unduly ambitious, that he is simply “showing off” 
because he is new, and that the pace which he has set will 
not and cannot last. They attacked me on every side; they 
picked every possible flaw in my work and recitations, and in 
their zeal they sometimes found impossible flaws. They 
laughed; they ridiculed; they studied; they worked valiantly. 
I kept on. They only stimulated me; they filled me with a 
most exhilarating feeling for my work. They did for my edu- 
cation what no teacher in the world could have done; they 
made me study and learn what I had previously supposed I 
knew. They combined; they attacked first in one subject, 
then in another. They succored each other clandestinely. But 
each month and term told for me a better and better story. 


Continued on page 669 
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The Philosphy of Meeting Disappointments 
By Rev. William T. Gunn 


It hurts» when your little tin gods tumble down. I know, 
for one of mine has just tumbled. He was such a nice little 
tin god with a real tin plate halo and bright shinings—but 
down he went, and it hurts yet where he fell. The day before 
yesterday he was up on his pedestal, nicely dusted and lovingly 
polished, for he was a preacher whose writings specially ap- 
pealed to me, whose expositions of some of the Scriptures have 
made them warmer and richer, and I had given him a high 


pedestal in a cosy corner of my chamber of imagery. 


Then yesterday I met:him in a crowd, was introduced to 
him, and did not know that it was he, for my idol had a head 
like Jupiter, and the reality was a wizened little chap that 
looked as if he had been drawn through a knothole and was 
afraid some one was going to put him through a smaller one. 
People do not always look as you think they will. 

But today his picture in the house of a friend brought me 
the news that I had actually shaken hands with my idol, and 
in the same breath, before I had time to enjoy it, my friend 
said, “The little liar, I wish you could get him to pay me the 
money he owes me.” The universe rocked around for a min- 
ute, and then my little tin god fell down—and great was the 
fall thereof. 

My, how it hurt! This man, to whom all unknown I had 
given my trust and grateful affection, to whom I had so looked 
up, the man with the divine powers, was not even just plain 
decently, commonly honest. The little beggar! I would sooner 


shave paid the debt than had him fail me. You remember in 


“Martin Chuzzlewit” how good, dear, honest old Tom Pinch 
felt when he found out that his idealized master, Pecksniff, 
was a hypocrite. 

“*T wouldn’t have cared,’ said Tom Pinch, ‘I wouldn’t have 
cared for anything he might have done to me, for I have tried 
his patience often, and have lived upon his sufferance, and 
have never been the help to him that others have been. I 
wouldn’t have minded, Pecksniff,’ Tom continued, little think- 
ing who heard him, ‘if you had done me any wrong; I could 
have found plenty of excuses for that; and though you might 
have hurt me could have still gone on respecting you. But 
why did you ever fall so low as this in my esteem? Oh, 
Pecksniff, Pecksniff, there is nothing I would not have given 
to have had you deserve my old opinion of you—nothing!’” 


“But all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again.” 


And they could not put Pecksniff, nor my little tin god back 


- on their pedestals, nor Browning’s Lost Leader, whoever the 


figures were that went into that composite picture of whom 


he says: 


“Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad, confident morning again!” 


As Dickens says of Pecksniff: “From the lofty heights on 
which poor Tom had placed his idol it was tumbled down head- 
long and Legions of Titans couldn’t have got him out of the 


mud; and serve him right! But it was not he who suffered ; 
it was Tom. His compass was broken, his chart destroyed, 


his chronometer had stopped, his masts were gone by the 
board; his anchor was adrift ten thousand leagues away.” 


‘One wonders what personal experiences had come to Dickens 


and Browning, what idols of theirs had fallen or whether 


‘it was only that omniscience of genius that seems to have 
within its ken the tragedies of all lives. For it is a tragedy 


when our idols tumble; pain comes, a hot sore hurt in the 
highest part of us, the secret place of our ideals; a fempta- 


‘tion to say in our haste like one of old, “All men are liars.” 


Comes, too, a bewilderment that is pain, a halting on the path 
till we find whether the path be right even if the leader be 


‘not all high worthiness as we had thought. 


It takes time to adjust ourselves, to get our bearings, to 


‘take a fair view of life again. I have not yet been able to 


bring myself to buy my fallen idol’s latest book, though the 
title draws me and even the old favorite writings I cannot yet 


‘take up without the sore feeling coming back. 


Why does God sometimes give such powers to men who 
fail in the ordinary every day virtues? He certainly does 
sometimes. His rain falls on the just and on the unjust and 


perhaps they need these things all the more because they lack 
the fundamentals. But I would not trade with them. 

Back on the old farm where I was born was what we called 
“the lumber room,” a fascinating and fearful place filled with 
strange shapes and dark shadows, mysterious boxes, an old 
lead inkstand, a spinning wheel, leather hat boxes, old hoop- 
skirts hanging on the nails, and in a disused tin bath that 
suggested a coffin lay, most shivery and awesome of all, the 
worn wooden leg of a departed great-grand-uncle. 

So in my memory I have a “lumber room’ where I have 
some few empty pedestals and in a corner the idols that tum- 
bled, more or less cracked and dusty. One tumbled when in 
a friend’s home he showed that he was not a gentleman; an- 
other was not sincere, and the wax in his cracks melted in the 
heat of temptation. A couple more fell when they grew rich, 
and seemed to think that men handling big affairs were above 
the Ten Commandments of God and the moralities of little 
men. Another of high degree made a low choice. There they 
lie, a sorry lot, the stamp of fallen greatness on them under 
all the dust, and the last one, still shining a bit, the idol that 
lied and cheated my friend, why there he also—lies still. 

You have a “lumber room” with some fallen idols in it, 
too? Most of us have. What are you going to do about it? 
T'll tell you what I am going to do. 

First of all, when I was a little chap I didn’t live in that 
old “lumber room” on the farm, I just peeked in once in a 
long while when it was a lovely bright day and I was feeling 


_ well and just wanted to be a little bit scared to see ,.how 


happy I really felt. But I didn’t live in that lumber room, and 


‘I will not live in this one. The fallen idols are few and far 


between, and there are whole rows of noble souls whose ped- 
estals grow taller and broader with the years, to whom you 
and I can look up and for whom we give God thanks. Let 
us live with them. 

Then when time has eased up the hurt, I am going back to 
get the good things from the works of my fallen idol. No 
use letting the fly spoil the whole row of pots of ointment, 
there is good stuff in some of the jars and I am going to have 
it. Why not? 

You are a little tin god yourself, my friend, and though it 
seems funny to think it, so am I! Our friends put us up on 
pedestals and so do our families. I passed a little chap on 
the street one day just as he was telling another little lad, ‘““My 
mother can lick your mother.” It was in a part of the city 
where it might have been literal as well as figurative, and I 
did not stop to ask which. Little tin gods? Our children think 
we can mend anything, do anything, answer anything, that 
there is no one in the world like us. As a little tot of two 
years and a half said to me today, ‘‘You’re the very dearest 
man I ever saw in all my life!” I am on a pedestal surely, 
and so are you—to somebody. Do you tumble? So do I. 
Sometimes when we are unfair or nervous or selfish or not 
square or fail to keep a promise, they do not say much, but 
they look at one another and you can see that their idol has 
taken a tumble and that it hurts. It hurts me, too, and I take 
it there is hope for me as long as it does. Let us be better 
next time, little brother tin idol, for we know how it feels 
ourselves. 

Did you ever see a dog turn away from an unjust blow 
with an ache where the blow fell and a dumb look of shamed 
protest in his eyes that shows his love is hurt worse than 
his back, that he cannot understand why his little tin god 
should have so fallen? Little brother tin god, was it you— 
or I? 

Last of all, and the very best of all, little brother, for you 
and me, when our little tin gods tumble down and our hearts 
are sore, there remaineth the joy that no man can take away 
from us, the joy of turning to Him who never faileth, and 
our hearts rejoice with joy unspeakable in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whom is no shadow of turning, no spot nor blemish 
nor any such thing, in whom abideth faith without hindrance, 
hope without fear and love without bound. 

“Thou fairest Lord Jesus, in whom is comfort at all times 
when we flee unto thee, give us comfort when others fail us, 
forgive us when we ourselves fail, lift us up again humbled 
and better men, and accept thou our thanks that back of all 
things we know that thou art ever the Loving and Holy One 
of God, unchanging through the eternal years.” 
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Efficient Goodness 
III. The Background of the Good 
By Rev. George Hodges, D. D. 


We present below the third article in a series of six by Dean Hodges upon the general subject, Efficient Goodness. Two 


other articles will follow to complete the series ; 


one will be on, The Need of Goodness Plus and the last considers The Ap- 


plication of Character. The series as a whole is proving a valuable contribution to the discussion of a subject of fundamental 


importance. 


Righteousness is mainly concerned with our relation to our 
neighbors: holiness with our relation to God. Righteousness 
is like the city, filled with people, confronting one in every 
direction with the unescapable fact of humanity, and having 
no horizon except at the ends of the long street. Holiness is 
like the open country, where when one comes out of doors the 
first thing which he sees is the sky. That is one of the most 
characteristic differences between the city and the country, the 
absence from the one and the presence in the other of the 
splendor of the sky. It represents the difference between right- 
eousness and holiness. The two are symbolized together in 
towns by the sea, where the life which is lived in house and 
shop and street is continually pervaded by the presence and 
the mystery of the great deep. The smell of the salt shore is 
in the air, the sound of the waves is an undertone beneath all 
other sounds, and between the buildings appear the masts of 
ships: 

“Gaunt hulks of Norway, ships of red Ceylon, 
Slim-masted lovers of the blue Azores.” 


bringing into the local life a sense of distance, a dim percep- 
tion, of remote relationships, a certain consciousness of being 


situated on a thoroughfare of land and water which reaches — 


round the planet. That is perhaps as good a picture as we can 
get. Righteousness is our occupation in the duties of common 
life, as men and women liye in the harbor town; holiness is 
the pervading presence of a larger life, unseen and divine. 


A BUSY DAY 


The life of righteousness is described in the account which 
is given in St. Mark’s Gospel of a day in the ministry of our 
Lord in Capernaum. It is a busy day, filled with good deeds. 
In the morning, in the synagogue, he heals a man who has an 
evil spirit. At noon, in Peter’s house, he restores to health 
the mother of the apostle’s wife. In the evening, as the sun 
is setting, and the Sabbath is over, and people are permitted 
to carry burdens, they bring their sick into the street before 
the house where he is lodged, and he comes out and lays his 
hands upon them. ‘Then, on the morrow, rising up a great 
while before day, he goes out alone into a solitary place and 
there prays. There he refreshes his soul. He brings his day 
into relation with eternity; he contributes his work to the 
great purposes of God; he renews his consciousness of the 
world unseen. It is as when one goes out in the morning and 
takes a long look at the sky, or breathes a good, deep breath 
of the sea, and thereafter all day works better, and lives bet- 
ter. If we prayed aright, we would get the same kind of 
inspiration from our prayers. 

The formula of righteousness is in the words, “If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments”; but the formula of 
holiness is in the ery, “O God, thou art my God”: what litur- 
gies of praise, what litanies of supplication, are in the words. 
Righteousness is the prose, holiness is the poetry of religion. 
Holiness adds to righteousness what music adds to words, and 
fragrance to flowers—something indefinable, but beautiful. 


BOTH RIGHTEOUSNESS AND HOLINESS ESSENTIAL 


These various comparisons show that righteousness and 
holiness are both essential to a good life. We cannot omit 
either of them, and be a good Christian. Neither is sound or 
strong without the other. They belong together like the base 
and the summit of a mountain. 

On the top of the Mount of the Transfiguration are certain 
apostles preparing to live the life of holiness apart from the 
life of righteousness, proposing to devote themselves to con- 
templation without result in action. “Let us stay,” they say. 
“Let us make a shelter for our heads, and in this blessed place, 
in the presence of Jesus, in the company of Moses and Plijah, 
with heaven open, let us abide. Let us not go down.” But 


this is not to be allowed. It misses the meaning of the bless- 
ing. The Transfiguration is for strength and courage. The 
vision is for the task. Grace and faith are for good works, 
as the seed is for the fruit. Out of communion with God men 
are to go refreshed and inspired into better service of their 
neighbors. 


APOSTLES WHO FAIL 


Meanwhile, at the foot of the mountain, are other apostles 
trying to do the work of righteousness without the prepara- 
tion of the exercise of holiness. They are engaging in action 
without contemplation. They are occupied with the matter 
with which we are concerned in these papers, the extension 
of influence, the service of society, the effective doing of good. 
And they are trying to do good without the preliminary of 
being good. And they fail. The Lord comes down, and finds 
a crowd, and in the midst a lad with an evil spirit, fallen in 
a fit upon the ground, and the lad’s father grievously disap- 
pointed, and the apostles helpless. “I besought thy disciples 
to cast him out,’ cries the father, “and they could not.” 
They could not do it. Afterwards, when the apostles came to 
Jesus, saying, “Why could we not cast him out?’ He an- 
swered, “This kind cometh not forth but by prayer.” The 
meaning seems to be not that this was an unusually ugly and 
obstinate kind of devil, but that this kind of deed, the deliy- 
ering of the mind and soul of man from an overwhelming 
evil influence, needs for its accomplishment the strength of 
prayer. 

The men had faith: they were astonished at their failure. 
But their faith was centered in their own power. It was the 
confidence of the physician in the presence of disease. “This 
kind” called for a faith whose immediate appeal was to the 
higher power. The instinct of such a faith is to pray. The 
man seeks to bring himself into vital union with the unseen 
forces of the universe, so that instead of acting himself God 
may act through him. He desires to be a medium of com- 
munication between his neighbor and God. Thus he prays, 
first holding up his hands to God, and then laying his hands 
on the head of the sick. 


THE LARGE LIFE 


It is a parable of all profound influence. In order to be 
effectively influential for good, righteousness is not enough. 
Holiness is necessary. The large life, local but at the same 
time universal, of the earth but also of the sky, related to 
the common affairs of men, but related also to the being and 
nature of God; the large life, of the spirit as well as of the 
body, the life of vision, which sees the significance of things 
because it sees them from above, and which addresses us out 
of a great understanding of the world, visible and invisible— 
this is influential, even to the casting out of devils. Any lesser 
life is petty and provincial and narrow. Its ministry to human 
needs is like the ministry of an unskilled country doctor, who 
knows nothing about the new discoveries, or the best laws of 
life which they reveal. Holiness in religion is like knowledge 
in medicine. It is a great background of truth, a foundation 
of eternal laws, a quality of action. 

Thus our Lord took the apostles away out of the hurry and 
importunity of their busy life into a quiet place, from which 
they might presently return to do their work the better. He 
knew that a great part of the effectiveness of the kind of work 
which they were doing depended on the quality of their min- 
istrations. Thus when one teacher remarked to another on 
their way to the college prayers, that those exercises involved 
some waste of time, and that the German students who do 
not have any such appointment get half-an-hour ahead of us 
every day, his wiser companion answered, “To a man turning 
a grindstone every moment is precious; but to a man living 
a man’s life every inspired moment is precious.” 
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EDITORIAL 


By-Products of Apportionment 


Readers of Lord Cromer’s ‘Modern Egypt” will remember 
the remarkable chapter in the second volume, where he sums 
up the benefits that have come to that country from British 
rule. These benefits were made possible, he clearly points 
out, only by the success the British achieved in solving the 
Egyptian financial problem. Finance was the rock upon which 
previous governments had split; it was the means through 
which the British worked out the nation’s salvation. 
Similarly, for many an individual, has success of failure 
in character-building been determined by his solution of his 
personal financial problem. The writer recalls a man whose 
declining years, after a career of. marked usefulness, are being 
made insufferable by the fact that, as one of his friends puts 
it, “he never collected a bill and never paid one.” The ser- 
vant in the parable was called not only “slothful’ but ‘wicked’ 
because he had hidden his lord’s money in the earth and put 


_ it to no resultful use. 


It thus becomes a matter of the first moment when a great 
denomination determines to set at least one part of its finan- 
cial house in order. This is what the Congregational churches 
are doing through the Apportionment Plan. The primary and 
immediate purpose of the plan is simply to insure a more 
adequate and a more even income for Congregational mis- 
sionary work. But in the achieving of this purpose other 
beneficent results are sure to be produced. 

One such by-product is the right kind of unification of our 
missionary societies. Under the Apportionment Plan a united 
appeal is made for Congregational missions. This appeal is 
not merely for this or that society, but for the work as a 
whole. Not a far cry is it from the united appeal to greater 
unity of administration. While the Commission on Polity, at 
the behest of the churches, is trying to formulate a workable 
plan for closer relationship between the societies, those 
churches and committees that earnestly carry out the Appor- 
tionment Plan are already actually bringing the societies to a 
more unified position and are promoting that community of 
feeling and interest among them which must precede all sane 
consolidation. 

Another by-product is a resolute grappling with the home 
expense budget in the local church, especially as relates to 
the minister’s salary. We know of one church which was giy- 
ing $150 to missions. By an every-member canvass this was 
increased to $450, or 200 per cent. At the same time, so well 
were the purse-strings unloosed, it was found possible to add 
$400 to the salary of the minister. ‘The fact is, one chief 
reason why so many churches are so constantly in the throes 
of a deficit is simply because common-sense methods are not 
used to make the yearly income equal the yearly outgo. It is 
remarkable how much people give, not only when they are 
willing, but when they are shown how to give for a definite 
purpose and in a systematic and co-operative way. 

The most important by-product remains to be mentioned. 
How keenly expectant is the look of many earnest people for 
a genuine enrichment of the springs of spiritual life among the 
churches, an awakening of interest in the deepest things of 
the soul that has its source and expression in men and women 
who have met their God once more, face to face. The ancient 
promise still holds: today, if we will bring all the tithes into 
the storehouse, if as a company of Christian people we will 
really meet our financial obligation to the work of the King- 
dom and if we will train our children to do the same, the 
windows of heaven will be opened and in fullest abundance 
will the blessings of spiritual power come down. Let the 
members of our churches deal in a heart-searching way with 


their stewardship, let them genuinely use their property as 


“eommunion with God in the material world,” and who can 
measure the result. The every-member canvass may be the 
beginning of a far-reaching work uf grace in your church. 
Will you not give it the chance? 
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A Berlin physician says that the modern office building 
elevator shortens life—by heart disease. It is popularly sup- 
posed to lengthen it—by saving steps. 


SECTION 


The Franco-German Game of Give and Take 


The settlement between France and Germany of ques- 
tions in dispute between them concerning the future of 
Morocco is an important landmark in the history of our 
times. It gives France, except for obligations of equality 
in trade privileges and the small holdings and sensitive 
claims of Spain, a free hand to take and maintain an oyer- 
lordship in the whole Moroccan country, thus rounding out 
the North-African empire which has cost so much both in 
men and treasure. The task of pacifying and opening out 
to commerce and the ways of peace so fanatical and re- 
actionary a laud as that of the Moors is no light one, but 
France has her grip on the nominal ruler and can draw 
upon a long experience of dealing with the tribes. All 
Christendom will now bid her good speed in her mission of 
civilization. 

Germany has taken pains to say that she now stands 
toward the French lordship in Morocco in exactly the posi- 
tion of Great Britain. That is a position of special guaran- 
tee of benevolent neutrality. In England’s case the equiva- 
lent was the withdrawal of French claims in Egypt. In 
Germany’s case it is a cession of lands in the French Congo, 
in part offset by German cessions on Lake Chad and in 
Togoland. 

The effect of these exchanges is to give Germany, for 
its Kamerun territory, an outlet on the rivers of the Congo 
basin, with access by the neutralized Congo to the Atlantic, 
and to withdraw German authority altogether from Lake 
Chad. There may now some day be a German trans-African 
railroad on German territory east and west, and crossing 
the Congo Free State to its connection. Neither party, it 
must be acknowledged, seems quite content with the terms 
agreed upon. French public opinion objects to an excessive 
price for the Moroccan freedom of hand; and high officials 
of the German colonial office have resigned in protest that 
not enough was exacted. 

France, on the whole, seems to come out with greater 
prestige from these protracted negotiations. The self-control 
of her government under great provocation and the quiet 
confidence of M. Cambon, her ambassador in Berlin, have 
given her a stronger place in the councils of the nations. 
Germany has enlarged her colonial territory, but she is more 
than ever under suspicion of selfish handling of international 
obligations and opportunities. This complete rehabilitation 
of French self-respect is a real gain for the cause of peace, 
as well as the demonstration that the friendship between 
France and England is deep-going, though neither threaten- 
ing nor provocative. 

Had Italy held her hand, then we should be in a position 
to say that the cause of peace had made great strides through 
these peaceful negotiations between suspicious neighbors and 
the almost certain acceptance by all the Huropean powers 
of the results achieved. At least the long-drawn out ‘“con- 
versations” have served to steady the nerves of the peoples. 
Germany is on the eve of new elections to the imperial par- 
liament, and the triumph of socialism through largely in- 
creased representation is feared by the government. But 
not even the motive of distracting home opinion by a foreign 
war has sufficed to lead the German emperor to brave world 
opinion by open threats of war. The German people have 
shown that they expect to be consulted before they are of- 
fered as food for powder, and that they are not willing 
to be sacrificed for a port of Morocco or an extra slice of 
tropical forests and clearings in mid Africa. 


China in the Hour of Change 


The revolutionary control of the Yangtze Valley is now 
nearly complete. There have been imperial successes at the 
gates of Hankow, but they seem to have little significance 
in comparison with the revolutionary capture of the great 
trading port of Shanghai and the imminent fall of Nang- 
king. Canton, the great center of the South, has ceased 
to contribute to the imperial cause, and must be counted 


against it. In Peking the long agony of the decline of the 
“Great pure dynasty” goes on. 

The Manchu leaders are accepting in panic whatever 
the popular assembly demands. Prince Ching has acceded 
to plans which would set up immediately a parliament 
modeled on that of Great Britain, under which the emperor 
would become a limited monarch quite of the British type, 
with popular representation, complete parliamentary control 
of national finance and the entire exclusion of the imperial 
clan from the premiership, the cabinet and the provincial 
governorships. To the emperor is left the nominal control 
of the army and navy, with express prohibition of their use 
by him in internal affairs, and a shadowy power of lawmaking 
by decrees—the time-out-of-mind method of lawmaking in 
China—in “the event of urgent necessity, in which case they 
may be issued in accordance with special conditions.” That 
is a power which the Czar of Russia retains, but finds it 
dangerous to exercise. It will not stand in the way of a 
complete government of China by the Chinese. 

From the imperfect information that filters in it is clear 
that the advisers of the child emperor are in a state of 
panic which makes them a nearly negligible factor in the 
sudden changes of the times. Prince Ching has no shrewd 
and cynical empress dowager behind him. But China, in spite 
of her revolutionary ways, is essentially conservative. Her 
whole education for thousands of years has been along the line 
of keeping the traditions of the fathers. Now that she is 
awake to the fact that a new world of railroads and tele- 
graphs, of great fleets and armies and selfish foreign poli- 
tics is upon her, there is yet an element of conservatism 
underlying her revolutionary energies. The present revolution 
is not a mere blind protest. It has been compared to the 
Taiping revolt which once held control of a large part of 
the Yangtse Valley and was only put down by foreign help, 
to the Boxer troubles and the Mohammedan revolt in West- 
ern China. But it is radically different from any of these. 
The Taiping movement was an attempt to set up a new 
dynasty with a new religion. Religion was likewise the 
central motive of the Moslem revolt and of the Boxer mad- 
ness, and both were retrograde movements into regions of 
ancient darkness. But the present revolution, however 
violent in places, faces the light of modern day and plans 
deliberately to release China from her bonds and set her 
free to assert herself as one of the family of nations. 

The Chinese have never failed in political capacity. 
Their history is one of peace when the rest of the world 
was at war. The day of their preposterous claims of supe- 
riority to the barbarian outsiders has gone by forever, and 
their leaders recognize that it has gone by. In spite of our 
unkindnesses to the Chinese who have come to us, we may 
be thankful that on the whole the Chinese recognize us as 
their best and most disinterested friends and entrust the edu- 
eation of their future leaders to our schools. Whatever the 
outcome of the present revolutionary movements, the unity 
and power of China are assured. The changes that are com- 
ing will now come fast. The opportunity of influencing 
China’s plastic hour for Christ and a Chinese embodiment 
of the faith upon us. For the new China, whatever 
political form it may take, will be one of the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces of the age to come. 


is 


Creating a Church Consciousness 


Two remarks of Rey. C. Silvester Horne before the clergy- 
men of New York have caused a great deal of thinking among 
church people as they have winged their way across the land. 
Both are to the same point and both were uttered emphati- 
cally. The first was: “The Church of Rome was right when 
she claimed imperial sway. Though I think she sought to gain 
her ends through means often unjust and far from prais- 
worthy, her glorious ideal was exactly right, and to it all 
churches must come. It was the ideal that there was nothing 
outside the sweep of the church, and that all government and 
all law must come to the Church as the court of last resort. 
Whatever we think about the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we must admit that her aim has been the only true 
one, for it aimed at authority.” -Mr. Horne went on to say: 
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“Byery London ‘bobby’ in my neighborhood knows where the 
Nightingale and the Bush is, they know where the Red Lion 
and where every public house is, and can direct you to every 
music hall, but they don’t know where my church is. The 
same is true everywhere. It is because we are afraid to act, 
afraid to let ourselves be known. We cannot even stir up 
a controversy. It is all indifference. The church has become 
insipid, and the last vice of Christianity is insipidity.” 

Mr. Horne did not mean that Rome was right in claiming 
to be temporal king. He did mean that the church ought to 
exercise a spiritual authority. With his main affirmation we 
are in hearty accord. We even believe it has come to “More 
church or no church.” The disposition, even among church 


people, yes even among ministers, to count the church as only 


one of many divinely endowed institutions, and often not the 
chief; the tendency to apologize sometimes for its very exist- 
ence; all this withdrawal of the church from the social, politi- 
cal and economical life of the nation, is her ultimate road 
to death. 

What the church needs today is assertiveness. The uni- 
versities are asserting themselves as never before. The settle- 
ments are claiming that they are closer to the masses. The 
socialists are asserting from the housetops that with them lies 
salvation. Let the church assert that it is older, diviner and 
supremest of them all—that it has the keys of this world as 
well as of heaven and hell. It should speak boldly to the 
legislature, to the state, to the employer and employé, demand- 
ing that justice be manifested in all relations of life. 

Perhaps the ministers are somewhat to blame for the 
small place the church occupies in the minds of many mem- 
bers, for the apologetic tone many take toward it. A recent 
questioning of his-church members by a pastor on the history 
and triumphs of the church showed almost absolute ignorance 
of the wonderful and triumphant conquests by the church since 
the Acts of the Apostles. Practically no one knew that it was 
the church that built the modern world, that brought mankind 
most of its blessings. Few knew anything of its great leaders 
before or after Martin Luther. Of its missionary heroes and 
their conquests only a few had any large knowledge, and as 
for the transformations the church is today making outside 
their own parish they were quite ignorant. 

Very likely in most churches an examination would reveal 
similar ignorance. But it is the consciousness of her greatness 
that will make men admire the church. It is the feeling of 
her irresistibleness that will cause strong men to link their 
lives to her. It is the knowledge of her age-long sacrifice for 
man, her two thousand years of divine compassion that will 
make men love her. j 

An excellent thing for ministers would be to spend a good 
part of a year preaching on the history of the Christian 
church, beginning with the Acts, passing to the church fathers 
(no one knows who they were except a few ministers), then 
to the wonderful conquests on European soil, by virtue of 
which light and truth were kept alive through the dark ages, 
then journey across the seas to America and the wonders 
wrought here, ending with the missionary triumphs of later 
years. Such a course of sermons would be a perpetual gospel. 
It would be a new unveiling of the radiant and triumphant 
Lord. The people would sing for the first time in their lives 
with real understanding and appreciation: 


“For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend; 

To her my cares and toils be given, ‘ 
Till toils and cares shall end.” 7 


An Appeal to Russia 


At a meeting of the Clerical Conference of New York City _ 


last week strong resolutions were passed protesting against. 
Russia’s treatment of the Jews and pleading with Russia, 
in the interest of civilization, to allow religious liberty 
within her borders. The meeting was attended by hundreds 
of ministers of every denomination, and many rabbis were 
present. The resolutions call attention to the fact that 
6,000,000 Jews are singled out for systematie persecution; 
that education is refused those who are not persecuted; that 
they are slandered by government hirelings to fan hatred 
against them and accused of horrible crimes. The resolu- 
tions then call attention to the many Christian sects denied 


even the right of worship, and close with these words: 
“These indignities and injustices to Jews and Christians 
awaken within us a sense of wrong to religion, which, as 
the life of God in the soul of man, must be the free ex- 
pression of the adoration and consecration of his children. 
Therefore, Resolved, That we, as ministers of various reli- 
gious denominations at work in New York City, assembled 
on this 380th day of October, 1911, join hands in earnest 
effort to terminate these evil conditions, and plead with 
Russia for justice from the nation to these injured peoples.” 


Are We as Bad as Russia 


At this meeting a debate between Dr. Josiah Strong and 
Hon. Oscar 8. Strauss emphasized a distinction that needs to be 
earefully borne in mind. Dr. Strong had been arguing that a 
body of clergymen in America, protesting against the in- 
human treatment of Jews in Russia laid themselves open to 
the retort “Thou also.” For have we not been burning 
negroes while the Russians have been slaughtering Jews? 
To which Mr. Strauss replied that the argument had no 
weight, because negroes in America were burned by mobs 
without government sanction, while the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia was the direct act of the government itself. 
Mr. Strauss is right. We have a right to protest against a 
government which persecutes its subjects on grounds of re- 
ligious faith, while ours does not. But Dr. Strong is near 
enough right to make us pause and think. 


Still Need for the Fleet 

The long speechmaking trip of President Taft has been 
broken near its end by a brief period of rest, and will be 
J completed when he has come back to Washington from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, where he is now being entertained and 
is making addresses. The early part of the tour ended at 
New York, when the President reviewed the Atlantic fleet. 
This assembly of one hundred war ships was the greatest 
exhibition of naval craft which has ever taken place in 
American waters. It should not be interpreted as indicating 
the desire on the part of the United States government or of 
President Taft to aggrandize or perpetuate the war spirit. 
It would be unwise at this time for the United States to 
break up its warships or to discharge its soldiers under arms. 
A broad and understanding survey of American interests and 
responsibilities. forces upon us the realization that our far 
extending seacoast on two great oceans, and the dangers and 
uncertainties in the Orient, require a strong navy to properly 
maintain national dignity and properly to protect the interests 
of American people and the island-peoples who are our wards. 
A larger army than we now possess seems unnecessary, espe- 
cially as we. do not contemplate any scheme of territorial ex- 
pansion or extension of American control over any other land 
or peoples. 


Results of Mr. Taft’s Trip 
The President’s trip has not cleared the political atmos- 
phere to any great degree. He has made it plain just where 
he stands on the great issues of the day. He has made 
many friends in the course of the long journey. Whether or 
not he has made votes for next year cannot be told at this 
time. Apparently the general situation remains about as it 
was when President Taft started out in September. One of 
the most trying positions in which the President has found 
himself was that at the Chamber of Commerce dinner in Pitts- 
burgh. Congressman Littleton took that occasion ungraciously 
to make a studied and violent attack upon the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, arguing for its appeal, and on the ground that big 
corporations were embarrassed by its uncertainty. The Presi- 
dent, placed in a delicate and difficult position, without any 
opportunity for preparation, rose to the occasion, refuted the 
' specious argument of Mr. Littleton, and with clearness and 
emphasis declared the attitude of the administration, He ex- 
plained that the law was based upon the question of intent 
or purpose of any company of men to suppress competition, 
control prices and to do business in restraint of trade. Such 
intent the men involved must be conscious of, if it exists, and 
the facts are capable of proof in the courts. The President 
‘argued that failure to enforce the provisions of the Sherman 
Thaw. would lead ultimately to state socialism: that a remedy 
7 5 e 


on the African shores. 
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for abuses arising from monopoly applied through the slow 
process of laws forbidding specific offenses, as suggested by 
Mr. Littleton, would lead after long delay to exactly the posi- 
tion we now occupy. The President reaffirmed his purpose to 
continue to see to it that the Sherman Law is enforced, but 
with the purpose to deal fairly with all business, whether large 
or small. 


New Papal Electors 

American Roman Catholics are rejoicing over the news 
that Pope Pius X. has chosen to create three additional 
eardinals from America. This means that hereafter the 
United States will have much more voice in the election of 
a pope—four votes instead of one—three more than all papal 
South America. It means that the councils of American 
Catholics will have more weight in the consistories and 
meetings of the College of Cardinals. It is also a tribute to 
the strength and importance of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States. The men chosen to become papal electors are 
Archbishops O’Connell of Boston, Farley of New York and 
Mer. Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate at Washington. ‘There 
is much surprise that Archbishop Ireland and perhaps others 
should have been passed by. But from the point of view 
of the Vatican the appointments are prudent. Neither Arch- 
bishop O’Connell nor Archbishop Farley has the least tinge of 
“Modernism” or “Americanism.” They are what New Eng- 
land people call the candidates for pulpits who show no varia- 
tion from the old doctrines, “‘eminently safe.” 


Italy’s Tripolitan Adventure 

The Italian army of occupation in Tripoli it is now, in 
spite of official denials, fairly clear, got somewhat out of 
hand in the first realization by subalterns and soldiers that 
it had to do with one of the fiercest and most persistent 
of fighting races and one of the most indifferent both to 
death and the minor morals of war. It would be absurd 
to charge the Italian government or its chiefs in Africa 
with deliberate massacre. They have too much at stake in 
winning the people of the provinces they have ‘“annexed”’ to 
submission and in maintaining the good opinion of the 
world. But the manner of fighting of the Arabs of Tripoli 
in shooting indiscriminatingly at Italians in uniform, even 
behind the established Italian lines, and concealing their 
rifles in order to do so, seems to have got on the nerves of 
the Italian soldier and driven him to reprisals which show 
the capacity for savagery which exists under the varnish 
of civilization. Apparently well-authenticated stories of the 
cold-blooded shooting by wholesale and even of the muti- 
lation of men, women and children have come out. of the 
scene of fighting, which indicate that an initial blunder has 
been committed which will cost the invaders dear. Outside 
of Tripoli these stories have stirred the Moslem world and 
induced riots in Egypt. They have excited a chorus of 
protests in humanitarian England and made difficulties for 
the government. Italy, it must be remembered, has up to 
this time gained nothing but four or five fortified footholds 
Her real task is not yet touched. 
And in front of her the well-armed and fanatical desert’ 
fighters are mustering under the leadership of Wnver Bey, 
one of the ablest of Turkish generals. We do not see how 
she can help herself except by pouring a great army into 
Africa and developing a general who is able to cope with 
a most difficult and dangerous situation. 


The Turkish Protest 


The education of the Turks goes on. The government which 
was responsible for the recent dragooning of Albania, with the 
cutting down of orchards, the destruction of villages and the 
violation of women—the successors of the men in office who 
instigated the most recent massacres of Armenians—are now 
appealing to the Christian powers against these alleged mas- 
sacres of Arabs in Tripoli. The Turk is learning, but would 
gét more sympathy if he came into the court of the world’s 
opinion with clean hands. Nevertheless Italy stands accused 
of crimes against the faith and practice of the civilized world 
and cannot too soon set herself right by ceasing to kill in 
anger and punishing those who have disgraced her in the sight 
of Christendom. The Koran authorizes the extermination of 
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the infidel who refuses to become a Moslem or to submit to 
the authority of the prophet. But the command of Christ is 
that we love our enemies. Italy has given the Moslem a moral 
advantage, as well as a rallying cry for defense, that will cost 
her dear in Africa. We do not see how our Government can 
interfere in face of the official denial by the Italian govern- 
ment of the truth of the massacres in Tripoli. But the clearer 
we can make the voice of Christendom in condemnation the 
better. And at least the action of the Turkish government in 
protesting has set a new standard of conduct in war which 
must serve to educate the whole Mohammedan world. Unfor- 
tunately the Moslems whom Italy is fighting are the least ac- 
cessible to education of any people in the world and may be 
trusted to answer a war of éxtermination by extermination for 
a long time to come. 
as 


Was there ever a more pertinacious advocate of a lost cause 
than Dr. Cook, who went back to Copenhagen, the city where 
he was first so ardently welcomed on his return from his polar 
journey, to find there today an atmosphere more frigid than 
that of the Arctic zone itself? He seems to have passed the 
point where either satire, laughter or hisses have any effect 
upon him, and he has become a problem for the psychologists. 
They are telling in New York, by the way, an amusing story 
of him. It seems that at one of the fashionable hotels he was 
discovered sitting by himself in the dining-room, one evening 
not long ago, and the members of a gay dining party, discoy- 
ering him in his solitariness and moroseness, out of sheer 
pity, though they did not know him personally, commissioned 
one of their number to invite him to join them. He yielded 
to persuasions, and the meal went merrily on, Dr. Cook’s hosts 
and hostesses taking pains to avoid any references to polar 
explorations. Just as the meal was ending, Dr. Cook, who 
had been rather taciturn up to that time, said: “I suppose, 
ladies and gentlemen, you think I am a good deal of a fool, 
but the fact is, I did discover the North Pole.” What are 
you going to do with a man so thoroughly obsessed? 


a 


That was a curious and suggestive incident of newspaper- 
making which brought one of Mr. Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man’s articles in Leslie’s Weekly on The Girl.that Goes Wrong, 
with President Eliot’s cordial approval of the ‘whole series, 
opposite a page of pictures of Favored Pets of Society Leaders 
—wealthy women and their dogs. We have no objection to 
dogs—quite the contrary, if they are the right kind of dogs— 
but this problem of the girl that goes wrong is woman’s prob- 
lem and can never be solved until the leaders of women take 
hold of it with something of the enthusiasm that society lead- 
ers give to their pets and pleasures. We hope the conjunction 
of articles and pictures may be suggestive to many readers of 
the paper. 

& 


Andrew Carnegie is kept busy much of the time, accepting 
honors and returning thanks for them. Hardly is he away 
from the fifth centennial of St. Andrews College, where he 
was presented with a superb portrait of himself as lord rector 
of the college, when Aberdeen University honors him with the 
same high office. So, succeeding Premier Asquith, he becomes 
the honorary head of this great Scotch university. His duties 
imply an address, which Mr. Carnegie will give next year. 
These university honors have come to Mr. Carnegie, not be- 
cause he made so much money, but because he has spent it, 
and spent it so wisely. : 

a 


The votes are not yet cast in the Massachusetts election 
as we write, but whether the Democrats or the Republicans 
win, we want to enter our protest against the Democratic use 
of Sunday for political meetings. The news columns of the 
Boston Globe, which on the editorial page carefully refrains 
from taking sides, say, on the last day before the election, 
“The Republicans rested yesterday, holding no Sunday rallies, 
but the Democrats had meetings in most of the cities of the 
state.” The urgency of a hotly contested election is no excuse 
for the use of the people’s rest and worship day in public polit- 
ical gatherings. 
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COMMENT 


The British ministry, speaking through the mouth of Mr. 
Lloyd-George, promises a measure for Welsh Church dis- 


establishment and disendowment next year. The leaders of 


the church, says the Christian World, are making one argu- 
ment against the fate that threatens them in Wales and 
quite another in England. At home they appeal to Welsh 
patriotism for the continuance of the national church; in 
England they protest against the cutting off of four dioceses 
of the English province of Canterbury. The Christian World 
cruelly suggests that the matter be referred to a vote of the 
people of Wales. 
ot 


Speaker Champ Clark, we think, has put himself quite 
outside the range of possible nomination for President next 
year by his pronouncement that a majority of the people of 
the United States desire and expect the annexation of Canada. 
The real fact is quite otherwise—the majority of the American 
people neither expect nor desire any possible annexation in 
any quarter of the globe. We want to be on the most friendly 
terms with all our neighbors—Canada and Mexico, particu- 
larly, because we are sharers of the same continent. But it 
is Canada’s turn now to make overtures of friendliness. 


a 


During President Taft’s three days’ sojourn in Chicago, he 
showed himself in line with his predecessor in one respect at 
least—living “the strenuous life.’ Morever among his nine 
public addresses was a Sunday evening sermon at Orchestra 
Hall which was fully up to the standard of preaching which 
has come to be one of the functions of our President in recent 
years. Three thousand people heard President Taft’s plea for 
peace, but six thousand came to the door who had to be turned 
away. No such evidence of popularity has been given to any 
previous preacher in the Sunday Hvyening Club pulpit. 


a 


Now that the continent, from New York to Los Angeles, 
has been crossed by a flying man, we suppose the public will 
begin to expect impossibilities, like the crossing of the oceans 
and a world circuit from the flyers. Mr. Calbraith P. Rodgers 
made the distance from ocean to ocean on a Wright biplane in 
twenty-eight flying days with thirty-one stops. The advance 
of the art now depends, more than anything else, on a perfect- 
ing of the motor which will make flight less a risk of death 
every time the flyer rises from the earth. 


od 


Bishop Scarborough of New Jersey spoke unwisely at the 
Episcopal Missionary convention in Newark when he said, “I 
believe that the rebellion in China is due to missionary effort.” 
We do not believe a word of it. If he had said that the recog- 
nition by the leaders of the revolt of the rights of foreigners 
was largely due to their acquaintance with missionaries and 
other Christians in China and America, he would have been 
nearer the mark. The missionaries are not political incendi- 
aries. 

& 


The Vatican is dealing harshly with its priests in Portugal 
who have accepted the pension offered by the government, con- 
trary to the commands of their bishops. They will be excom- 
municated—robbed at once of their right to officiate at the 
altar and of the chance of heaven unless they repent. Heaven 
will be poorer by some 2,100 priests through this action—that 
is if heaven pays any attention to excommunications imposed 
for political reasons. 

J 


We have heard that the approach of the wedding day in- 
duced something like imbecility in the mind of the bridegroom. 
But the feat of the Quincy, Mass., groom who took out a license 
to hunt and not to marry is the crowning achievement in that 
line. Did he merely confuse the spelling and think himself 
back in the courtship days, with need of authority to hunt fhe 
dear? 

J 
Our friend, the Christian Advocate, lists thirteen prisons 


and penitentiaries where it circulates. We are shocked at this 
revelation of the location of so many of our Methodist friends! 
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The New Interest in Christian Union 


Progress Being Made by the Denominations 


I think I see signs, not only in New York but throughout 
_ the country at large, that there is to be a renewed and great 
activity in the effort to bring about a closer union—even 
eventually a corporate union of the denominations of the 
Christian Church. The great denominations, at their national 
councils and assemblies, have been passing resolutions looking 
toward this desired and happy consummation. Such resolu- 
tions were passed by the Congregationalists, by the Disciples 
and by the Episcopal Church. Of course some of these reso- 
lutions are simply expressions of a wish and a desire, without 
having behind them any great purpose of active endeavor. 
But it is a striking omen that the resolutions passed by the 
Convention of the Episcopal Church deal not simply with de- 
Sires but with a great purpose, with a plan which has already 
been put somewhat in motion. After the resolutions of the 
Episcopal Church at Cincinnati, a Commission on Faith and 
Order was at once created with the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars placed at its disposal to immediately open nego- 
tiations with other denominations, asking them if they would 
not appoint committees to confer with this Commission of the 
Dpiscopal Church, looking toward the calling, some time in 
the near future, of a great world conference of faith and 
order. 

This commission has already done much active work and 
has secured appointments of other commissions from several 
other denominations, and they are hoping before long to be 
able to report that practically all the denominations of Chris- 
tendom have appointed commissions, and then they will take 
up the actual proceedings toward calling what shall be the 
greatest conference on Christian unity that the world has 
ever seen—thoroughly ecumenical and thoroughly representa- 
tive of Christendom. It is even hoped by the Commission that 
the Roman Catholic Church can be persuaded to enter into 
the conference. This conference, made up of all representa- 
tives of all the denominations of Christendom, is to utter it- 
self with the utmost frankness, dwelling not only upon the 
points which they all hold in common, but also emphasizing 
those things in which they most differ, that thereby the ground 
may be cleared. It will be interesting to the readers of The 
Congregationalist to know that a large volume of most inter- 
esting and promising correspondence has already ensued be- 
tween the chairman of the Congregationalist Commission, 
Dr. Newman Smythe of New Haven, and some of the officials 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Meantime, here in New York City, much interest is being 
manifested in the matter, and besides the public manifestations 
of the new spirit of unity, some work is going quietly on. Of 
course the public demonstrations are well known to the coun- 
try at large; the Federal Council of Churches of Christ is 
perhaps the furthest step that has ever been taken in the 
direction of actual church union. While little has as yet been 
said in its great national meetings or even in the meetings of 
its executive committee about actual church union, the very 
fact that practically all the great Protestant communions are 
represented in its councils and meet to consider how together 
they can combat the evils of the world and together build up 
the Kingdom of God, is in itself a great step toward actual 
‘and corporate church union. Indeed, I sometimes think that 
even actual church union will come more quickly from work- 
ing together than from talking together. 

Such meetings as are being held in New York under the 
auspices of the Church Federation are also doing much to 
further the great cause of Christian unity. 

But it is not of the public demonstrations that I wish to 
write today, so much as the quieter but most fruitful work 
that is steadily going on looking toward church unity. First 
of all, there has been created a new organization, with head- 
quarters in New York, which I believe is going to do ex- 
tremely effective work along these lines, not only because of 
the avowed purpose of its constitution, but because of the 
methods which it has already successfully pursued. Very 
little is known of it as yet, because it has sought quietude 
rather than publicity, and it is only at this time that I myself 
am permitted to make mention of its work. It is called the 
Christian Unity Foundation, and has been established by some 
‘members of the Episcopal Church, who were greatly disturbed 


by the present differences among the denominations while the 
church faces work which requires such strength and energy 
as only a united Christendom can give. These men deplored 
the disunion of the Christendom, and they noticed how even 
laymen were pointing out the waste which’ arose from the 
divided and competitive forces, and as the report of the secre- 
tary mentions, “The splitting up of Christianity” goes on. It 
is only a few years since there has come into being two great 
organizations which are practically new denominations—the 
Salvation Army and the Christian Science Church. 

The Christian Unity Foundation has been organized with 
Bishop Frederick Courtney as its president and Dr. Arthur 
Lowndes as its secretary, and numbers among its vice-presi- 
dents and trustees some of the most prominent men in the 
Episcopal Church, both ecclesiastics and laymen. It seems to 
me that some of the most valuable work that has yet been done 
along the lines of church union has been accomplished by this 
Christian Unity Foundation during the past year. 

At the commodious and beautiful home of the secretary, 
Dr. Lowndes, all-morning conferences have been held between 
some of the members of the Foundation and representatives 
of other denominations invited to meet with them. These 
conferences have been entirely unofficial and have been called 
simply for a better understanding and for a careful study by 
the committee of what the denomination represented stood 
for and for the gathering of valuable data to be used in future 
publications. One month the conference was with the Pres- 
byterian Church; another month it was with the Methodist 
Church, and so on. Conferences have been held with the Dis- 
ciples, Moravians, Lutherans and Congregationalists; and the 
plan is to go on holding these conferences with all the other 
Christian denominations. 

I had the pleasure of being invited to the conference with 
the Congregationalists. There had been invited to this con- 
ference Dr. Boynton, Dr. Newman Smythe and others. For 
one whole morning we sat around the table trying to elucidate 
just what Congregationalism stood for, the secretary making 
careful notes of everything that was said. Especially the 
attempt was made to see just what Congregationalism and 
Hpiscopacy held in common, what tendencies toward each de- 
nomination might be found in either church and what radical 
and most unsurmountable differences existed between the 
denominations. The conferences with the other denominations 
were held in this same way. After the committee has held 
these preliminary conferences with these denominations, it is 
planned to hold more formal conferences at which perhaps 
regularly appointed delegates from the denominations may 
meet. 

But at present the Foundation considers itself a sort of 
research society collecting information which will require 
careful consideration in any future step toward church unity. 
The Foundation also expects to issue brochures dealing with 
the fundamental principles and polity of the different denom- 
inations. Already it has issued one on “The Disciples of 
Christ,” written by the secretary of the Foundation, Dr. 
Lowndes, which will be furnished free to any one desiring it. 
Dr. Lowndes says that this pamphlet has been read by some 
prominent Disciples, who have stated that it is a correct pres- 
entation of their position. 

Many are watching the work of this Foundation with great 
interest, and when the time comes it will probably work in 
active co-operation with the Commission on Faith and Order, 
and it will, at least, have much valuable data to put before 
them. 

Concluding this letter—it is worth noticing the great em- 
phasis that the World Conference on Missions at Edinburgh 
last year placed upon the necessity of Christian union and 
also the splendid instances that were there reported of an 
existing church unity in the missionary field surpassing often 
that existing at home. The gathering itself was, of course, a 
supreme step toward church unity, for it is probably the first 
time in the history of the world that all evangelical and 
Protestant denominations met together in an official congress. 
This itself is so great an advance that some almost feel that 
it was a beginning of the end. 


New York. FREDERICK LYNCH. 
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Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem 


He went out like the patriarch of old, “not knowing whither 


he went.” He moved across the sands all unaware of the far- 
reaching significance of his journey. The great classical movements 
toward the West—Abraham moving from Chaldea to Palestine, 
Paul from Troas over into Macedonia, the early missionaries to 
Britain from Italy to England, the Pilgrim Fathers from Holland 
to Plymouth, and the valiant home missionaries in our own land 
moving from the more stable conditions of the Hast into the stress 
of pioneer work—have all been “ventures of faith.” Acting upon 
commanding moral impulses which were to them as “the Word of 
the Lord,” these men served interests which entirely transcended 
their immediate knowledge. 

It was not a long journey—about as far as from New York to 
Chicago. But he did not travel on the “Limited’—four and a half 
months were consumed in transit. He carried valuable treasure 
through a region infested by nomad tribes of thieving Bedouins, 
yet he was not disturbed. The greatness of the journey lay in the 
invincible faith of the leader in “the hand of God which was upon 
him for good.” 

He had a royal commission to look into the affairs of the Jews 
in Palestine. The treasure he bore had been donated by wealthy 
Babylonian Jews and by a royal grant. It was given for the com- 
pletion of the Temple and for the maintenance of the Temple 
service. And inspired by a great religious purpose he placed him- 
self at the head of the volunteers and set forth upon his eight- 
hundred-mile pilgrimage to the West. 

He knew the perils of the undertaking, but he was unwilling 
to lean upon the arm of flesh by asking for a military escort. 
“T was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers to help 
us against the enemy in the way, because we had spoken unto the 
king, saying, The hand of our God is upon all them that seek him 
for good.” He felt that the righteousness of his cause and the 
overarching providence of God should be an adequate defense for 
the important interests he represented. 

If this could be done in the green tree five centuries before the 
Prince of Peace appeared to blend his mighty influence with the 
life currents of this troubled world, what should be done in that 
riper period twenty centuries after the coming of the Son of 
‘Man! It has seemed to two noble leaders of two mighty peoples, 
William Howard Taft and Herbert Henry Asquith, that the chief 
defense of these respective nations in their mutual dealings should 
not rest upon Mauser rifles and an array of Dreadnaughts, but in 
the righteousness of their contentions and in the overruling prov- 
idence of the God of the nations. In the great arbitration treaties 
brought forward on this side the water and on that, we find a 
similar expression of faith in those great safeguards for national 
well-being which constantly transcend the arm of flesh. 

When Ezra assembled his company by the river Ahava, where 
they abode in tents for three days and kept a religious fast as a 
solemn preparation for this journey of faith, he found the expe- 
dition deficient in religious leadership. “I viewed the people and 
the priests and found there none of the sons of Levi.’’ The rep- 
resentatives of that tribe particularly commissioned for the service 
of the altar, the tribe from which “the Levitical system” of which 
Ezra was a forerunner took its name, were lacking. He sought 
to strengthen his following on that side. “The good hand of our 
God was upon us, and they brought us a man of understanding” 
from the tribe of the Levites, and seventeen other men of like 
temper. The expedition then set forth with heightened courage 
by the presence of these men of faith. 

Has modern society anything like that concern for an adequate 
supply of religious leaders? Has the imposing statement of facts 
and the urgent appeal of John R. Mott in his widely read little 
book, “The Future Leadership of the Church,” really impressed 
its message upon the conscience of Christian society? The 
pathetic appeal of the theological schools for a larger supply of 
men of parfs to be trained for the ministry is meeting with no 
satisfying response. . 

It may be doubted if the Christian parents of promising sons 
are by prayer and aspiration seeking to incline the wills of those 
they love into this highest form of service. The ministers them- 
selves have oftentimes by the publication of despondent articles 
and interviews touching the lot of the minister, discouraged their 
own sons and the sons of others from entering upon that calling. 
The example of one of the best-known and best-loved ministers in 
Greater New York has: by its very rarity called forth a generous 
measure of admiration—he has two sons in residence at Andover 
Seminary this year studying for the work of the Christian minis- 
try. An adequate supply of suitable material for religious lead- 
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ership will not be forthcoming until in thousands of Christian 
homes there is a larger measure of the solicitude manifested by 
this man of faith in studying the personnel of his expedition. 

Ezra belonged to the dry, prosaic, literal type. He does not 
appeal to the popular imagination. He lacked the warmth of 
feeling, the dash of courage and the quality of uncalculating im- 
pulsiveness which clothes a man like David or Peter or Luther 
with perennial interest. He was faithful but never dramatic. His 
sober literalness repels rather than attracts. 

But he carried the treasure through safely and weighed it out 
before the priests and the fathers of Israel at the Temple in 
Jerusalem with never the loss of a pennyweight. He also carried 
the law to Jerusalem and the law he carried was the foundation 
of that ‘‘Levitical Code.” 
and Pharisees. “Ezra, the Scribe,” he is called, and the whole 
impression is of a man dry and musty in temperament. . 

If we remember, however, the conditions under which he 


wrought, our admiration for the man is heightened. It was a 
remnant that returned to rocky Judea. They were beset on the 
north by prosperous and half-pagan Samaritans. And farther 


north were whole cities of men of mixed blood and of a mixed 
religious faith. It would have been easy for the returning Jews 
to have allowed their ideals to be lowered or diluted or adulterated 
by these vitiating influences. They could only recover their place 
of spiritual usefulness in Palestine and in the larger world by the 
maintenance of “a distinct and exclusive national existence.” 

In the light of this moral imperative, the devotion of Ezra to 
the ‘‘Law’” becomes something vastly higher than any narrow, 
religious bigotry. It was on the part of the people he led some- 
thing deeper than the instinct of self-preservation. It was the only 
way in which they could protect and preserve the spiritual deposit 
of the greater years of Hebrew history which lay behind and 
hand it over uncorrupted to the still greater years which lay 
ahead. This painstaking methodical fidelity was their contribu- 
tion to that general advance when at last the best that had been 
uttered by their noblest prophets since the world began would 
attain a magnificent fulfillment. 

All unconsciously this rigorous insistence upon the “law” 
which kept that little community intact, was setting up its safe- 


guards against the trials which came in that “Dispersion of the 


Jews” already drawing near. The commercial genius of that 
people would carry the bolder and more resourceful men into all 
the great centers of population. “Knowing the Jew’s weak place 
and the strongest current he must stem, this ‘Law’ laid its re- 
straining hand upon his commercial passions. It broke up in- 
tricate money relations by its system of Jubilees; it cut short 
obligations of long debts; it abhorred usury and interest, and 
finally threw into the very thick of commercial transactions the 
Sabbath Day.’ The stern insistence upon the minute requirements 
of the “Law” went far toward making them “a peculiar people,” 
toward the refining of that remnant of pure gold before it should 
finally be cast into the universal melting pot. . 

When we therefore study the deeper implications of that legal 
system of which this faithful Scribe was the forerunner, we are 
ready in spite of the fanatical excesses into which it had been 


betrayed in the time of Christ, to accord a fuller measure of © 


admiration to the whole regimé championed by Ezra of old. We 
must never allow any lighthearted enthusiasm over “the liberty of 
the Spirit” to incline us to forget who it was who said, “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments.” 

The narrow, earnest, strenuous men have frequentaly guarded 
and handed on undiminished those rich deposits of faith and aspira- 
tion without which the world would have been poor indeed. ‘The 
legalists, the Puritans, the men of hard and stern theology have 
left heritages of surpassing worth to the ages which followed them. 
We may well inquire with some solicitude whether we with our 
easy toleration, our broad and liberal theologies, our showy horror 
of living by rule and rote, will bequeath to those who follow us 
treasures which will show as well when weighed out in the pres- 
ence of the fathers of Israel at the gate of the Temple. ’ 

It is required of a steward that he be found faithful. If on 
the solid but unpretentious foundation of an evenhanded and de- 
pendable fidelity he may erect an inviting structure of generosity ; 
if he may clothe his plodding but incorruptible integrity with the 
lovely graces of culture and personal charm; if the gnarled trunk 
and sinewy boughs of his nature tested and strengthened by sue- 
cessful conflict with all the opposing winds that have blown upor 
him, may put forth the tender shoots, the buds and the blossoms 
which belong to life in its springtime fullness, then so much the 
better. But give us first the long, strong roots, deep struck into 
the fundamental soil, and the reliable trunk which alone make 
that finer fruitage possible. 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 


Making Communities Get Together 


A notable gathering from all parts of the 
nation has closed a four days’ conference at 
the University of Wisconsin, resulting in 
the organization of the Social Center Asso- 
ciation of America. Leaders of the Social 
Center Movement from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, men and women of ability, 
whose hearts are enlisted in behalf of the 
uplift of our common humanity, were pres- 
ent. Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey 
gave the opening address. It was on The 
Need of Citizenship Organization. He 
showed that segregation is an enemy to life; 
to make a community there must be a com- 
mon feeling. The schoolhouse, he said, be- 
longs to the public and is the place to be 
used to improve and conserve the public life. 
Prof. George M. Forbes, LL. D., of Rochester 
University and president of the Board of 
Hducation, told the beginnings of the Social 
Center Movement in Rochester from the 
holding of civic club meetings in school buildings some five years 
ago. This suggested a wider use of these buildings till there has 
come to be for social and recreation purposes under the lead of Rey. 
Edward J. Ward, a Presbyterian pastor who began a similar work 
in connection with his church in a rural New York town. From 
it he was called to Rochester four years ago. Justice Charles BP. 
Hughes, then governor of New York, characterized the work as 
“buttressing the foundations of democracy.’ It was the call of 
Mr. Ward, one year ago, to the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as adviser in civic and social center de- 
velopment, that has greatly increased the publicity of the move- 
ment and made Madison the fit place for holding the first national 
conference on civie and social center development. 


Association of America 


The Spread of a New Recreation 
Mr. Clarence A. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation and 


author of “The Wider Use of the School Plant,’ reported over 


forty school buildings in New York City used as recreation cen- 
ters under the supervision of school boards and bore emphatic 
testimony to the splendid results. Five state universities have 
followed the lead of the Wisconsin university. The National Hd- 
ucation Association, at San Francisco last June, recommended 
that the school buildings become the radiating centers of social 
and cultural activity. In eleven American cities recreation centers 
are maintained in school buildings entirely by municipal funds. 
Over 100 cities are holding public lectures in their schoolhouses, 


REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


President of the American Institute for Social Service, 
who was elected first president of the Social Center 


‘Unitarian National Conference . 


The National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 28-26, drew about 
500 accredited delegates, representing practi- 
cally every state in the Union. The confer- 
ence elected as its new president, Dr. Charles. 
W. Hliot, president emeritus of Harvard. 
Peculiar interest attached to the fact that 
the meeting was held in the capital at a 
time when a Unitarian held office as Presi- 
dent. It was a matter of disappointment 
and regret that President Taft had not re- 
turned from his western trip in time to be 
present at the conference. His loyalty to 
the church was warmly commended, and he 
received special praise for his endeavor to 
secure international arbitration. The sub- 
ject of international peace was the topic for 
the first evening meeting. Rey. Hdward 
Cummings of Boston, successor of Hdward 
— Everett Hale, declared it to be the most im- 
portant question before the world today because it represents the 
attempt to Christianize Christendom. ‘The most Christian nations 
are beginning to take religion seriously. In numerous ways was 
made apparent the growth of a broadening international spirit, 
and the recognition of the world-wide unity of religion. One 
evidence was the action changing the name to that of the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Conference,” dropping the word “National.” This was done 
principally because of the Canadian churches affiliated, but it rep- 
resented quite as much the consciousness of the wider bond. Then 
the address of Rev. Samuel A. Bliot, representing the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Liberals was also a plea for the 
broader spirit. ‘‘We are pioneers,’ he declared, ‘“‘of the cosmo- 
politan in Christianity.” It was further shown in the resolution 
of protest against the action of Russia in unjustly discriminating 
against the Jews, which was passed in spite of a strong plea on 
the ground of diplomacy, voiced by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York. 


The Social Question Predominant 


The dominant note of the conference beyond all doubt was the 
social question. In all meetings and discussions it forced itself to 
the front. All roads led to sociology. In the opening sermon Rev. 
James De Normandie of Roxbury, Mass., gave a plain statement 
of the social unrest, and the new demands made upon the church. 
The cure was not to be found in any social program, so far as the 
church is concerned, but in ‘more and better religion.” A morn- 


while many more have meetings of parents, 
teachers and ward associations of various 
kinds for the improvement of the neighbor- 
hood. Dean Walter T. Sumner of the SS. 
Peter and Paul Cathedral and member of 
the Social Vice Commission, Chicago, be- 
lieves that such centers can be made a 
mighty agency for driving vice out of our 
cities and the transforming of the slum pop- 
ulation. Miss Mary E. MacDowell of the 
University Settlement of Chicago urged the 
need of such meeting places where free 
speech is allowed and public questions may 
be discussed by all parties and public servy- 
ants. “Why not?” said she, “through the 
whole year meet in such centers for the dis- 
cussion of civic questions, instead of waiting 


‘till just before the voting-time to resort to 


brass band methods and saloon halls?’ Hd- 
itors of agricultural journals made earnest 
pleas for a return of the days when the 
rural church and the schoolhouse were the 
meeting’ places of all the people. The con- 
ference was a great success. Four thousand 
gathered to hear Governor Wilson. Rey. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., of New York, author 
of “Our Country,’ “New Era,” etc., was 
elected president of the national organiza- 
tion. The churches should take note of this 
movement in the building of the Kingdom. 
It surely is a by-product of the church, hav- 
ing its birth in the hearts of Christian men. 
It betokens a revival of interests in the bet- 
ter interests of our common humanity. It 
is in the line of a better citizenship and a 
purer social life and therefore another force 
for our common Christianity. 


Churches and the High Cost of 
Steel 


It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing significant in the fact that the Con- 
gregational church in Southeastern Lack- 
awanna was not holding Sunday morn- 
ing services; that the pastor of the Meth- 
odist church did not reside in Lacka- 
wanna, but made his living in business 
in Buffalo, coming out on Sundays to 
preach; that the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church was adding to the area within 
which his voice might be heard by editing 
a weekly newspaper; and that even the 
Catholic churches could not depend on 
their members observing the rites of the 
church. I asked the pastors of two of 
the Protestant churches and the priest of 
the American Catholic church about it. 
They all said the same thing—that the 
long hours and Sunday work of the steel 
mills are fatal to spiritual growth. The 
Congregational church suspended its 
morning services because its male mem- 
bers are either at work or in bed, after 
a night of work, at the time for beginning 
Sunday morning services. 

“Tt is a calamity to a community,” said 
one of the churchmen, “to have a steel 
plant built in its midst, for steel is made 
in America today under conditions ruin- 
ous to health and morals.’—John A. 
Fitch, in The Survey. 
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ing session was devoted to a consideration 
of Inspection for Standardizing Social Con- 
ditions, a subject sufficiently removed from 
the war center to be safe, and sufficiently 
near to evince an interest in the question. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League, and Mrs. Anna Garland 
Spencer of New York made the strongest ad- 
dresses. The former pleaded for the stand- 
ardizing of industry as the fundamental con- 
dition of betterment, and the latter showed 
the compulsion of participation as a religious 
duty. All this social interest crystallized in 
two resolutions, one offered by the Council 
and the other by the Fellowship for Social 
Justice. Both were unanimously carried by 
the conference, and represented a consider- 
able advance in social sentiment. They were 
closely akin to the platform adopted by the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Alignment of Denominational Parties 


Throughout the conference was plainly 
evident the new diversion that is becoming 
inereasing manifest and defined in all denom- 
inations today. It is social and not theo- 
logical; .At no time during the meetings was 
there any semblance of conflict -between the- 
ological liberalism and conservatism, though 
both elements were represented in widely 
varying degree. The point of interest has 
shifted to the social. The discussions con- 
cerned themselves with the interpretation of 
religion into terms of social duty, and the 
point of controversy was the question as to: 
how far this interpretation should be allowed 
to interfere with the established order. 


CHRISTIAN 


HON. OLIFFORD G. 
Well-known Chicago citi- 
zen who is a leader in the 
fight against white slavery 


ERNEST A. 
Superintendent of the fa- 
mous Midnight Mission in 


BELL ROE DR. W. 8. HALL 


evalist in social hygiene 


Professor in Northwestern 
University who ws a spe- 


WORLD 


MRS. M. L. SKINNER 
Earnest worker from Ce- 
dar Rapids, lo., who is 
secretary of the Federation 


HON. JAS..H. PATTEN 
In charge of legislative af- 
fairs in’ Washington for 
the Federation 


B. 8. STEADWELL 


President of the American 
Purity Federation, from 
La Crosse, Wis. 


PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS IN AMERICAN PURITY CONGRESS, JUST HELD IN COLUMBUS, 0O. 
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More and more, as was apparent throughout, the ministers and 
laymen are lining up on one side or the other. If a man is known 
as a radical,.it means his social and not his theological views. 
The new heresy is the denial of the rights of property, and a 
declaration of the opposing rights of man. In the conference 
many younger men stood out boldly for a new order of things, 
making clear avowal of their position. That this division will 
become more defined is practically sure. 


Workers for Social Purity in Conference 


The Sixth International American Purity Conference at Colum- 
bus, O., Oct. 23-27, brought together about 200 social workers for 
purity from all parts of the United States and Canada. The 
governors of twenty-one states appointed delegates to the congress 
which was welcomed to Ohio by Goy. Judson Harmon. About 
every question related to social purity was touched upon. ‘The 
main theme, from a constructive point of view, was the elabora- 
tion by experts of the needs and methods of education in sex 
hygiene. Chief destructive work centered upon the white slave 
traffic, but this was interpreted so broadly that it included all forms 
of commercialized immorality. Such conspicuous opponents of 
white slavery as the Hon. Clifford G. Roe of Chicago, formerly 
United States District Attorney, Hon. J. B. Reynolds of New 
York and Rey. BH. A. Bell of the Midnight Mission of Chicago, told 
the story of the degradation which had passed before their eyes 
in various states of the land. Mr. Reynolds who was appointed 
special commissioner by President Roosevelt to investigate the 
trafic in women and girls in this and foreign countries, spoke on 
the international phases of the problem. Congressman Burnett of 


The gathering, which represented nearly every state in the Union, proved anew the great social interests now shaking the churches. 
Important resolutions with regard to social and industrial welfare were passed. 


F pore ts indicated by the currents of the meeting. 
elected the new president of the Conference 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVES AT THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 


Alabama, chairman of the House committee on immigration, was 
present and advocated the need of more stringent conditions for 
the admission of immigrants. But most important’ was the account 
given of the advance in public sentiment toward education in sex 
hygiene. Probably the ablest speaker upon this theme was Dr. 
Winfield Scott Hall, dean of the Northwestern Medical School of 
Chicago. The West, at least, seems to have broken away from 
the ‘“‘conspiracy of silence” and is engaged in a chaste and sane 
discussion of these important social questions. The meetings, 
though attended by mixed audiences of close upon 1,000 at each 
session, were not marred by any evidence of revolt against the 
frankest expression of these delicate questions. 


Agencies which are in the Fight 


Other related work of the conference concerned preventive 
agencies. Anthony Comstock of New York and J. Frank Chase of 
Boston spoke on anti-pornography in its national and international 
phases. Rey. Samuel W. Dike of Auburndale spoke on the divorce 
problem and Mrs. B. F. Carroll, wife of the governor of Iowa, most 
wholesomely discussed the bearing of all these moral efforts upon 
the parents’ problems. A little less closely related to the main 
theme of the congress were the addresses of Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, who spoke on the Florence Crittenton work; John B. 
Hammond of Des Moines, Io., who outlined an effective legal rem- 
edy now in use in that state—the so-called Red-Light Injunction 
Law; Henry E. Moore of Seattle, Wn., who recited an account of 
the recent cleansing of Seattle; and Rey. T. Albert Moore, D. D., 
of Toronto, who treated of the relation of the church to all these 
movements. The impression which the whole convention left was 


A new alignment in denominational 
Ex-President Etiot of Harvard was 
Photo by National Press Association 


that the International American Purity Fed- 
eration has become a clearing house for 
purity movements in all parts of the Union 
and is a real force for righteousness. 


A Blind Baby without a Birthplace 


He came tagged “Pther Armnel, born 
1908.” Nobody knows where he _ hailed 
from, and the record by the International 
Sunshine Society is simply what has been 
gathered by general inquiry, and nobody 
knows anything! This little baby was buf- 
feted from one state to another, landing first 
in one poor house and then in another. No 
state wanted to assume the responsibility of 
his maintenance unless assured that the 
child was born in the state. Nobody know- 
ing his exact birthplace, it was impossible 
to insist on any particular charity adopting 
him. He traveled back and forth from Kan- 
sas City, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., until 
finally one day an International Sunshine 
member on her way to the convention in 
New York, was appealed to. “Yes,” she 
said, “we have a Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies, but so far it has been filled to 


never mind, if you can bundle him up and 


“BILLIKEN, THE CIRCUS BABY” 


An unfortunate little blind waif, whose story no- 
body knows and whose very birthplace is a 


overflowing with New York children; but mystery 


English Lay Preachers in Parliament 


Most people in this country are surprised 
to learn how largely the agency of lay 
preaching is still employed in England. In 
the Wesleyan Church, the largest of the 
British Methodist bodies, there are 19,758 
local preachers and only 2,455 regularly or- 
dained ministers. In the Primitive and 
United Methodist Churches,. which come 
next to the Wesleyans numerically, the fig- 
ures are 16,241 lay to 1,192 ordained in the 
former, and 6,239 lay to 895 ordained in the 
latter; the total for the three denominations 
being 42,058 local to 4,542 ordained preach- 
ers, or a ratio of nearly ten to one. It is 
estimated that of 35,000 sermons preached 
weekly in the churches of these three bodies, 
more than two-thirds are by laymen, who 
give their services without any remunera- 
tion. These men are often leading manufac- 
turers, lawyers, clerks, etc., some of them 
having a good education and some greatly 
‘ lacking in this respect. It is said that their 
a services appear to be as much appreciated 
as those of the ordained ministers. . Doubt- 
less, too, their own talents are wonderfully 
developed by this use of them. They are 


catch my train, going out in half an hour, I 

will take him along as a surprise to our president general!’’ The 
society had to give a bond of $1,000 before the baby could be per- 
manently located in Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Summit, 
N. J. He is there now, the life of the house, the delight of the 
children and the great puzzle to the faculty that supports this in- 
stitution. Nobody wanted him, no state would care for him, there 
is no money to support him, and still he laughs from morning until 
night, perfectly happy doing all kinds of stunts that finally resulted 
in the children naming him “Billiken, the Circus Baby.’’ An ap- 
peal has been made for Baby Billiken, that the children of the 
United States may have a chance to help support his crib. Three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars a year pays for his care, mainte- 
nance and education in one of the Homes for Blind Babies main- 
tained by the International Sunshine Society, the largest. philan- 
thropic newspaper club in the world. Dr. Robert Collyer of New 
York, Congressman Martin W. Littleton, Editor C, A. Pickett of 
the New Haven Leader and other Christian workers serve on its 
advisory council. 


frequently chosen for important civic posi- 
tions and even for members of Parliament. 
There has been a great increase in the number of Methodist 
members of the House of Commons in recent years; and more 
than half of the Labor party in Parliament are or have been 
Methodist local preachers. 


Motion Pictures Censored by Church Committee 


First Congregational Church of Hyde Park, Mass., having 
moved into a new edifice this year, planned to dispose of the old 
property. A sale at the present time proved impracticable, and 
the society has just leased the building to the proprietor of a local 
moving picture show. Before this step was taken, however, the 
parish secured a contract which provides that only such pictures 
shall be shown as the prudential committee of the church shall 
approve. ‘The committee has appointed as censor, for the present, 
their minister, Rey. George W. Owen. This is probably the first 
instance where a church, in just this practical form, has at- 
tempted to make the moving picture show a help rather than a 
menace to the community. 


our generation 


ABCHBISHOP FARLEY OF NEW YORK 


ARCHBISHOP O’CONNELL OF BOSTON 


The appointment of three new Roman Catholic 
Cardinals from America indicates recognition of 
the fact that within the United States and tts 
possessions are more Catholics than m any other 
country. It is not improbable that the prophecy 
now heard that some day an American cardinal 
will rise to the Papal throne will be realized in 
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AMERICA’S THREE NEW CARDINALS 


PAPAL DELEGATE FALCONIO 


The Girl Behind the Counter 


“NOR years we have been told—and 
many of us have believed—that the 
girls behind the counters of retail 

stores are there to escape the monotony of 
home and get money for coronet braids and 
willow plumes. We have visualized serried 
rows of neglected mothers (‘Don’t talk to 
me about a shop girl’s being tired, why 
doesn’t she stay at home to help her poor 
mother? She likes it!’). We have shaken 
our heads sadly over the girls’ modish 
blouses (“I don’t see how she does it! I’m 
sure J can’t afford real val!’’?). The Report 
on Wage-Harning Women in Stores and Fac- 
tories (Vol. VIII. of the Department of 
Labor Report on Woman and Child Wage- 
Farners) hands out some figures which do 
not accord with our supposition. It is true 
that most of the girls live at home—many 
stores will not employ them otherwise—but 
the majority of these home-living girls hand 
their pay envelopes to their mothers with 
the seal unbroken! In the seven cities 
chosen for investigation there are over a 
hundred thousand saleswomen. Special 
agents made careful studies of 1,678, of 
whom 1,254 were living at home and, aceord- 
ing to our theory, should have been discoy- 
ered “putting all they earned onto their 
backs.”” What they were found doing is 
this: In New York 84.3 per cent. turned all 
their wages into the home; in Boston 55.6 
per cent.; Chicago 78.7 per cent.; Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul 47.9 per cent.; Philadelphia 
56.8 per cent.; St. Louis 77.9 per cent. Of 
course they received a proportion of this 
back in clothes, car fare, etc. The average 
wage of the 1,254 was $6.88 and the average 
amount contributed toward the maintenance 
of the home, $5.89. Of. the entire number 
only fifty-five paid nothing into the home 
treasury. The eight of these who lived in 
Minneapolis and -St. Paul were questioned 
by the special agent as to how they spent 
their wages. Two were saving toward wed- 
ding outfits and one’s wage did not cover 
her carfare and lunches. The other five we 
suspect are guilty of the atrocious wicked- 
ness of—clothes ! 


Too Much Sympathy 


A woman who, under the steadying influ- 
ence of work had cheerfully made all her 
preparations to go to the hospital for a dan- 
gerous operation, completely lost her nerve 
when a would-be consoler whispered, ‘Poor 
girl, what a terrible experience this is for 


you!” <A father agonizing in the grip of 
mortal illness testified: “I could bear the 
pain. What I can’t bear is my daughters’ 


sympathy and the sight of their stricken 
faces.”” Self-control is as essential in shar- 
ing others’ sufferings as in bearing one’s own. 


Pity the Blind 


The sun had not been visible for seven 
days. But on the morning of the eighth the 
eurtain of the clouds parted and they rolled 
away in stately battalions, giving marvelous 
effects of light and color. The suburban 
trolley car was full of women on their way 

' in town, glad to get out, doubtless, after the 
wet weather. But the gladness, if present, 
was well concealed. So far as one could de- 
tect from a study of the faces—and it 
chanced we were riding backward and there- 
fore facing the whole carful—only one per- 
son was looking out of the window with any 
semblance of joy in the radiant world, new 
washed and sparkling. These women had 
most of them been housed for a week. Was 
is possible they were finding:maq happiness in 
the blue sky. the fresh greenery, the glimpse 
of distant violet hills, the exquisite play of 
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light and shadow as a stretch of river ap- 
peared on one side of the road? In yain 
to look for a glimmer of delight in some eye, 
a smile of pure joie de vive on some face! 
The expressions invariably showed preoccu- 
pation, patience, weariness, boredom. Our 
fellow-passengers looked out of windows, if 
they looked at all, with unseeing eyes.. The 
day had brought them generous gifts, but 
they were incapable of receiving them. 


Bridge and Boys 


BY MARION B. KNIGHT 


A good deal has been said about the phil- 
anthropic and cultural interests of the 
woman’s club. But my attention has been 
turned of late to the bridge whist depart- 
ment, one of the most popular of all, and this 
beginning of a new season seems a good time 
to consider what is its: influence on the com- 
munity. 

Last year when a lady in one of our 
suburban towns was repeatedly urged to 
join the woman’s club, she declined with 
thanks. <A college graduate, wife of a prom- 
inent citizen, she was rightly considered a 
desirable acquisition. It occasioned some re- 
mark that a woman so charming and pro- 
gressive did not desire to ally herself with 
the club movement. She gave her reason to 
an intimate friend: “I have no time or in- 
clination for the ecard parties which form so 
important an annex socially to the club. 
Joining it will only lead me into embarrass- 
ing situations. I enjoy an occasional game 
of cards in the evening at my home or at a 
neighbor’s, but I will not dissipate my ener- 
gies in an all winter’s course of bridge whist 
parties. My children will need my best for 
several years and they are going to\have it.” 

In another town a lady who has: served 
efficiently in several club offices declared: 
“Tt is becoming harder every year to get our 
ladies out to the regular’ meetings, especially 
to the ‘home talent’ programs. Unless we 
have a famous speaker from outside we have 
to drum up the members, excepting, of 
course, when we get up a play. They give 
all their interest to the whist clubs of which 
there are several among our members.” 

Indirectly the children must suffer 
through their mothers’ devotion to bridge. 
Quite recently our attention was called to 
three young women, all in comfortable cir- 
cumstances with pretty, well-kept homes. 
Each has a boy about eight years old. 

This is the age when boys often lose their 
pretty ways and begin to be assertive and 
sometimes rough, restless, not easily amused, 
harder to control. It is what a young man 
has called the “I can’? age. You hear the 
youngster boasting, “I can run faster than 
Jim”; I can make a better kite than you”; 
“T can lick Jo all to smithereens,” and so on. 
It is an age when constant employment is 
imperative. All ages in a boy’s life are im- 
portant and to a certain degree critical, but 
some .are_ less. satisfying,, to the mother’s 
pride, while they require more careful 
thought and tax her patience more. From 
eight to twelve is one of these taxing ages. 

What are these mothers doing to meet the 
needs of their growing boys? ‘They are 
meeting for practice in bridge whist occa- 
sionally in the forenoon, attending whist 
parties frequently in the evening, and more 
often still in the afternoon, while Johnnie 
and Drnest and Tommy are left almost every 
day to play in the street or in one another’s 
yards during the hours from the close of 
school till the evening meal. The result? 
The boys. are gradually becoming a- nuisance 
to their neighbors doing many rude things 
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which their parents would heartily disap- 


prove, becoming every day less easily con- 
trolled. There are no cows to be watered, 
no chickens to be fed, no gardens to be 
tended, no little useful “chores” such as 
blessed their fathers’ boyhood to be done 
under mother’s supervision. And there is 
no mother to supervise or suggest. Nothing 
but “play the same old things.” They are 
at heart good boys, but are simply spoiling 
for some work and—more mother. 

The trouble with bridge whist here is that 


it so absorbs the interest of the mothers that 


they fail to notice the new needs of their 
children as they grow. It is not entirely 
that they are often absent from home when 
they should be there. Many mothers, com- 
pelled by circumstances to be away quite as 
much, yet succeed in the training of their 
children. It is because their interest and 
thought go in large proportion to the game 
and its accessories of dress, prizes and social 


functions. There’s not enough left for the 
boys and girls. We bring up our children 
but once. There is no going back and doing 


better the next time. That is the mistake 
these well-meaning, loving but neglectful 
mothers are making. ‘They act as if they 
were going to have several chances like 
playing another game of bridge, when they 
lose one today. But that is not the way 
with building character in children. 

In a certain Massachusetts town is a 
woman’s club whose activities cover the 
usual range. Sometime ago at the urgent re- 
quest of some of its members the club un- 
dertook, as its chief philanthropic work, to 
establish a Boys’ Club; not for the boys who 
have no home, for there are almost none in 
the community (though in all fairness it 
should be said that these would be admitted) , 
but largely for the children of its members 
who found it impossible to keep their own 
boys off the street evenings and away from 
harmful influences. To raise the funds nec- 
essary to pay rent of a room and the salary 
of a young man “to direct and entertain” 
the boys, the club gave several whist parties 
which were supported by the very mothers 
for whose sons the boys’ club, was formed. 

These women first create the evil by seek- 
ing their own pleasure to the neglect of the 
child and then try to correct the eyil by a 
method which gives them pleasure, still at 
the. expense of the child. And all the while 
they are blind to the fact that it is not a 
club but a home the boy needs, not a “di- 
rector and entertainer,” however fine a fel- 
low he is, but a mother and a father whose 
first and most absorbing interest is their 
child. 

The ery “The Americas home is disap- 
pearing” is heard on every side. To the 
school, Sunday school and club is delegated 
thework formerly done by parents, by our 
parents, if you please, who had no more 
strength and much less leisure than we 
have. They had, it is true, more wholesome 
economic conditions and a better atmosphere. 
On the other hand we have more help in 
libraries, gymnasiums and better schools 
and we can make the atmosphere better, if 
we will, Women’s clubs haye done much 
during the last twenty-five years to broaden 
and enrich the lives of women. ‘They need 
to be on their guard lest they weaken the 
characters of the very women they are seek-! 
ing to strengthen, lest the old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded, domestic drudge be replaced 
by a selfish and shallow-minded woman 
whose horizon may be broader, but whose 
character is weaker than her mother’s. — 
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“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick"— 
so does speech deferred. 


The Firm of Browning and 
Cumberlidge 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 


Chester Cumberlidge was watching the 
farmer dump the wood into his mother’s 
cellar window when Ted Browning came up 
the street. 

“Wullo! I see you’re hard at work,” 
laughed Ted, running across the grass to his 
friend’s side. 

“T shall be tomorrow about this time,” 
returned Chester, with a scowl. “Just 
think,’ he drawled, “I’ve got all that wood 
to pile up, and there’s another cord coming! 
Don’t you pity me?” 

“Tf I did, I’d have to pity myself more,” 
laughed Ted, “‘for I shall have to tackle 
three cords next week.” 

“Whew! Don’t you hate it?’ 

“M—no,” responded Ted, slowly. “Of 
course there are things I prefer to piling up 
wood; but I get a good deal of fun out of 
that.” “ 

“Wun!” ejaculated Chester, “I’d like to 
see where it comes in! Not the next morn- 
ing, when your big pile tumbles down, and 
you have to go to work and do it all over 
again !” 

“But mine never tumbles down,” chuckled 
Ted; “it knows’ better. I guess you don’t 
put the big part of the sticks front side, do 
you? That makes the pile slant back, 
against the wall, and it can’t fall down if 
it wants to.” 

“T don’t know how I do it—any old way 
to get it up!” laughed Chester. ‘“I only 
know it ’most always tumbles over about as 
fast as I can pile it. I should let the whole 
business go just where it is dumped; but 
Mother likes it all shipshape.” 

“So does my mother,’ returned ‘Ted. 
“And I put the short, chubby sticks at one 
end, and the long sticks at the other, or 
else I make two piles. She says it’s handier 
for her that way.” 

“Must be an awful bother,” commented 
Chester. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t! I like to do it so—I 
guess that’s where part of the fun comes in. 
Then I have a box where I throw all the 
bark and bits that will do for kindling.” 

“Whew! how systematic you are!” cried 
Chester. 

Ted laughed. “It’s the easiest way in the 
end. Then, you see, when I go down cellar 
after wood, I know just where to get what 
Mother wants; I don’t have to hunt around 
after it.” | 

“There’s 
Chester. 

“Say,” proposed Ted, “if you’d like me 
to, ’'11 come round tomorrow and help you 
pile up; then you'll see just how I do it, and 
you won't have any more tumbled-down 
wood,” 

So it was arranged, and the next after- 
noon Chester began his work with more zest 


something in that,’ nodded 


_than he had ever before experienced with a 


big heap of wood before him. 

It was astonishing to him how fast that 
heap diminished, and how the long pile grew. 
Four hands can do so much more work than 
two. ‘Ted took the short sticks and Chester 
the long, each tossing to the other what be- 
longed to his end. 

“I declare,” exclaimed Chester, “this is 
fun!” Then his face sobered. ‘Say, see 
here!” he burst out. “I didn’t think! 
You’re doing half of this piling, and I’m let- 
ting you! Now you just stop and-rest, and 


‘T'll finish.” 
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“Oh, come on!” eried Ted. “I shall feel 
cheated if you don’t let me finish.” 

“All right!” was the laughing retort. 
“But I shall come over to your house next 
week and help you with your wood.” 

And the promise was kept. What was 
surprising, too, Chester found himself actu- 
ally enjoying the work. 

“Tsn’t that a dandy pile?” he exclaimed, 
standing off and surveying his labor with 
pride. ‘To think how many times my wood 
has tumbled down !—and would be tumbling 
yet,’ he added, “if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“T think we’d better go into the wood-pil- 
ing business,’ laughed Ted; but he did not 
dream of how near the truth his chance re- 
mark came. 

The boys were coming from school one 
afternoon, when they passed Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s house, a fine: place with handsome 
grounds. A farmer’s wagon, half-filled with 
wood, was in front, and the man was carry- 
ing his load into the ¢ellar. Mr. Bucking- 
ham came out and accosted him on one of 
his return trips. 

“Can you stay and pile that up for me?” 
the boys heard him say. 

“Can’t, nohow,’’ was the emphatic an- 
swer. “Got to git home’— and the rest 
was lost to the ears that were listening. 

“Say we go back and get the job!’ pro- 
posed Ted. 

“All right, if you’ll make the bargain,” 
agreed Chester. 

“What ’ll you do it for?’ asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“Twenty cents an hour, apiece,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“And fool around most of the time,” was 
the twinkling comment. 

“We'll give you liberty to pop in on us 
any minute and find out,’”’ smiled Ted. 

“All right—go to work! Jl show you 
where I want it,” and he led the way around 
the house. 

The work was done so speedily and so 
well, that Mr. Buckingham had only praise 
for his young laborers, and they were so 
elated at their success that they obtained 
several other jobs at wood-piling. 

It was after one of their days of joint 
work, that Chester, on an errand for his 
mother, suddenly came upon his friend car- 
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rying. some wood into the side yard of a 
little house on a shabby street. 

“Gee!”’ he ejaculated, stopping short. 

Ted looked embarrassed, grew red, and 
finally foreed a laugh. 

Chester did not feel like laughing. With 
a troubled face, he was about to' pass on, 
when Ted caught his sleeve. 

“See here,” he began. ‘Stop thinking ugly 
things of me! I knew if I asked you you'd 
do it any way, and I didn’t think you’d 
want to.” 

“Why not?” broke in Chester. 
we were partners.” 

“So we are; but, of course, this job hasn’t 
any money in it”’— 

“Oh!” put in Chester, under his breath. 

Ted flushed a deeper red, and faced the 
other squarely. ‘You didn’t s’pose I was 
trying to get jobs away from you, did you?” 
he flashed. 

“Why—why,”’  stamméred 
didn’t know what to think.” 

“Well, I’m glad I can explain matters,’’ 
said Ted with dignity. ‘Captain Holabird 
was trying to put in his wood, lame as he is, 
and I just sent him: into the house, and told 
him I’d finish it—that was two days ago. 
Then this afternoon he had another load 
come, and—I did think of telling you about 
it; but I didn’t suppose you’d”— 

“Want to help anybody!” finished Ches- 
ter, with a bit of sarcasm in his tone. 

“Oh chuck it!” pleaded Ted. “You can’t 
pile up the other,” he went on in a business- 
like tone, ‘‘because it’s all done; but if you 
want to help with this’— 

“T do, sure!’ cried Chester. ‘‘Say, I’ve 
got to run down to the store to order some 
things for mother; but I’ll be back in a 
jiffy, and don’t you dare to hurry while I’m 
gone!” 

Captain Holabird’s was not the only wood 
that was handled for love by the firm of 
Browning and Cumberlidge. A poor. little 
old dressmaker, a struggling young mother, 
and a convalescent laborer could .all testify 
to the hearty and substantial good will of 
the youthful. woodpilers. Moreover their 
reputation as skilled and faithful workmen 
so increased that their pockets were never 
empty of the coins for which all boys: find 
plenty of use. 
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she grew to be-a.woman she went to 
live in another country,, among people 
who hardly, knew even the name of the 
beautiful flower and whose lives were 
very sorrowful. There she planted the 
seed of the flower she loved. 

One day she went to a house where 
‘a baby had died. They do not speak 
our language there, and she could not 
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her and kissed her? ‘ 

I do not know the names of the 
flowers she gathered for the little coffin, 
but I know well the flower that meant 
most to the mother’s heart. It was the 
flower I am telling you of, which grew 
first in heaven, which all of us can have 
if we will plant the seed. Have you 
guessed its name? It is Love! 
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The Christ of Today 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


The Determining Factor. Christ has been 
the one determining factor in the world’s life 
ever since his first word in Nazareth. Be- 
fore him the world’s evils have slunk away 
and those that linger are passing. First 
went the gladiatorial combats, then the 
degradation of women. As his gospel of the 
infinite worth of every human soul the waste 
of human life began to cease. Slavery, that 
is, man-selling, has gone forever and now 
war, that is, man-killing, is beginning to dis- 
appear from the earth. In his teaching of 
the brotherhood of man true democracy had 
its beginning, and that, too, is now displac- 
ing the tyrannies of the earth. The growing 
idealism of mankind had its origin in him, 
and as it comes to its own the materialism 
which binds us to*the earth will pass and 
the soul, freed from bondage to things, will 
rise to the world of the spirit which is the 
Kingdom of God. To bring that Kingdom 
in is the appointed opportunity of Christians. 
But first we must become like him, that we 
may be true witnesses of what he is. For 
Christ can only do his work through his dis- 
ciples. 


Companionship. Our daily companionship 
with him should be the saving power of all 
our living. We should begin the day in 
prayer with him. It will strengthen us for 
the day’s tasks and temptations. We should 
every morning read a few of ‘his words. 
They will go with us, sweetening all the 
day and making tender and compassionate 
our hearts besides setting the tone of all our 
transactions. Above all, true companionship 
is to look at all men and all problems 
through his eyes. To take his attitude 
toward life. ‘This is to have the mind of 
Christ. Christ is manifested to the world 
not through sermons but by the daily witness 
in our lives. When Christians are all Christ- 
like there may be more reproach of Chris- 
tianity by the world. The world may not 
accept him, but it will know him as he is. 
Perhaps when he is thus shown forth he 
may draw all men to him. The world’s idea 
of Christ is largely formed from the lives of 
his disciples. 


Beyond the Church. Christ has long ago 
passed beyond the confines of his church. 
This is not because the world has sought 
him, but because the church has leavened the 
whole lump. He has become inescapable, 
unavoidable. All the common life of man 
has been toned up by his spirit. The ethics 
of men and nations have been determined by 
his teachings. The new humanitarianism, 
with its emphasis on economic and social 
justice is of him. The altruistic temper be- 
coming common to all classes is a product of 
his cross. Even those who know not his 
name are following after him. In the lands 
where his church is inconsiderable his King- 
dom is far-reaching. Many millions are 
worshiping him afar off. The trend of all 
our modern thought, with its emphasis on 
service, the equality of men and races, its 
outreach after world unity and the brother- 
hood of nations is a fine flowering of the 
seeds he sowed in Galilee. 


Prayer meeting topic for Nov. 12-18. The 
Christ of Today. Rom. 13: 11-14; 14: 1-12. 
Christ as a factor in the world’s life. Our 
daily companionship with him. Our witness 
to the world. His influence on souls outside 
the churches and on the course of thought. 
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Closet and Altar 


UR DEBT OF LOVE 


a 
Owe no man anything, save to love 
one another: for he that loveth his neigh- 
bor hath fulfilled the law. 


Byvery minor obligation to individuals, 
is comprehended in that which we owe 
to God. Love to Him does not exclude 
other loves; on the contrary it invests 
them with a double claim. It excludes 
only their rivalry with Him.—A. T. 
Mahan. 


Therefore Paul saith that love is the 
mother of all good things, and prefers it 
to miracles and all other gifts. For as 
where there are vests and sandals of gold 
we require also some other garment 
whereby to distinguish the king; but if 
we see the purple and the diadem we re- 
quire not to see any other sign of his 
royalty; just so here likewise, when the 
diadem of love is upon our head it is 
enough to point out the genuine disciple 
of Christ, not to ourselves only, but also 
to the unbelievers.—Chrysostom. 


Still are we saying, “Teach us how to 
pray?” 
Oh teach us how to love! and then our 
prayer 
Through other lives will find its upward 
way, 
As plants together seek and find sweet 
life and air. 


Thy large bestowing makes us ask for 
more: 
Prayer widens with the world where 
through love flows. 
Needy, though blest, we throng before 
thy door: 
Let in thy sunshine, Lord, on all that 
lives and grows! 
—Lucy Larcom,. 


Unless our hearts go out to people we 
shall never reach their hearts. We may 
talk to them forever, but unless we have 
this loving sympathy we might as well 
be silent. It is possible to pelt people 
with the gospel, and to produce the ef- 
fect of flinging stones at them. Much 
Christian work comes to nothing mainly 
for that reason.—Alewander Maclaren. 


How like a paradise the world would 
be, flourishing in joy and rest, if men 
would cheerfully conspire in affection, 
and helpfully contribute to each others 
content; and how like a savage wilder- 
ness now it is, when, like wild beasts, 
they vex and persecute, worry and devour 
each other.—/saac Barrow. 


We thank thee, Father, for the love of 
Christ, revealing thine eternal and wachang- 
ing love toward men. Make this our 
motive in thought and word and action 
every day. May we not descend to lower 
grounds of choice, but live and work upon 
this height of faith and peace. Constrain 
our hearts by the example of our Lord to 
abandon all self-seeking and to minister 
to others in remembrance of the life of 
service that he lived on earth. And bless 
thou our striving and our rest with the rich 
blessing of thy presence evermore. Amen, 
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Missions in South America 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Nov. 19-25 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 
A Missionary Journey around the World. 


XI. Missions in South America. Acts 19: 
13-30. 
Still “the Neglected Continent.” Only 


five American denominations carry on mis- 
sionary work in South America. These are 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, HEpis- 
copal and Seventh Day Adventists. Add to 
these the splendid work of the American 
Bible Society, the Seaman’s Friend Society 
and the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and you have the total of North American 
gospel aid for the great sister continent to the 
south. And the British aid is not half of 
ours. Here is a great continent as large as 
ours, and only 800 missionaries in it. We 
have here in the north one Protestant min- 
ister to every 514 of the population; there 
in the south they have one for every 50,000 
souls. 


The Oontinent of the Future. South 
America is practically unoccupied. It has 
enormous possibilities for agriculture, min- 
ing, commerce. The Germans are taking ad- 
vantage of this, but Americans are not. The 
shortest way to reach South America is by 
way of Hurope, since that is the way the 
great ships go. The Pan-American railroad 
exists as yet only in isolated sections, The 
United States is not understood in South 
America, its motives are’ suspected, it is 
feared and distrusted. Hlsewhere, as in 
China and Japan, missionaries have been the 
one great bond connecting our country with 
alien races. It would be so in South Amer- 
ica if we should send the missionaries. 


Growing Freedom and Stability. Twenty 
years ago in large sections of South America 
those that distributed Bibles and taught 
Protestantism did so at the peril of their 
lives. Now, though Roman Catholicism is 
the state church in every South American 
country except Brazil, yet everywhere there 
is toleration of other faiths, and freedom for 
missionary operations secured by law or cus- 
tom. This in itself marks a great advance. 
Twenty years ago South American wars and 
revolutions were one of the stock jokes of the 
comic paragrapher; now they have become 
far less frequent, and South American coun- 
tries are setting an example to the rest of 
the world in their readiness to make with 
one another treaties agreeing to complete ar- 
bitration of all disputes that may occur in 
the future. It is between Chile and Argen- 
tina that the world’s noblest statue has been 
erected, the Christ of the Andes, bearing 
witness to the perpetual peace sworn be- 
tween those nations. 


The Needs of South America. South 
America is to be the richest continent, per- 
haps the most powerful, the most thickly 
populated. Shall it be also the most godless 
continent? The Roman church in South 
America is more corrupt than anywhere else 
on earth. It offers to the people little but 
ignorance, superstition and sensuality. Prot- 
estantism alone can give these vigorous 
young republics the guidance and inspiration 
they need. It goes with the open Bible, with 
the public school, with personal righteous- 
ness and political integrity. It alone will de- 
velop the fine Latin intellect and make it an 
instrument meet for the hands of the Al- 
mighty. It alone can consecrate the riches 
that will spring up under the Midas touch of 
the future. And it is ours to give. 


Arnold Bennett’s Method with a 
Woman’s Soul 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s presence in this 
country adds a certain interest to considera- 
tion of his latest novel Hilda Lessways 
(Dutton. $1.50 net). For he has not 
spared us his theories of what the true art 
of fiction is and has not hesitated to de- 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


throne our earlier monarchs, like Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, by 
whom the cause of literary art has, in his 
view, been betrayed. We cannot take space 
here to consider his opinions—or at least we 
ean take them into consideration better by 
studying his own method as revealed in this 
second part of the trilogy devoted to a boy 
and girl of the pottery towns of Hngland, 
their separate life histories and—in a vol- 
ume soon to appear—their adventures to- 
gether in marriage. 

Hilda Lessways is the feminine counter- 
part of Clayhanger—‘‘Male and female cre- 
ated he them.” ‘The young man’s story was 
put before us with a meticulous detail that 
built up by slow degrees a wonderful under- 
standing of his inner life. Of outer life there 
was not much. Far into manhood he was 
dominated by his father, who was decidedly 
the most interesting person in the story. 
He dreamed, but never got far away from 
the sober round of home and shop. What 
got hold of him in his admiration of Hilda 
was the sense of her mystery. And now 


‘Mr. Bennett strips her of mystery and shows 


us how she was a successful rebel against 
convention from her youth up and how she 
paid the price of her own incredible folly. 

The author’s method is as near that of 
photography as the human mind is capable 
of, but, fortunately for the cause of art, he 
finds it impossible to rid himself of the ne- 
cessity for omission, emphasis and exaggera- 
tion, and so remains within the field of art 
and of an important art in its kind. He has 
told us that he works industriously, a cer- 
tain number of words every day, and we 
see no reason why he may not go on giving 
us transcripts of the lives of pottery-town 
people so long as his ink and paper can be 
replenished and his popularity holds. 

The most striking omission is the story 
of Hilda’s struggle with a dishonored ma- 
ternity and with bitter poverty. All that, 
clearly hinted at in “Clayhanger,” he has 
rightly believed too much for the reader to 


bear on top of the other burdens that have 
come from her almost incredible lack of 
woman-sense. The contrast between her in- 
dependence and the. childish dependence 
through which she is betrayed, is painfully 
set forth. We wonder whether women would 
find the situation imaginable. In a word, 
the reader is left in the position of amaze- 
ment that either of Hilda’s lovers could find 
charm in a person from whom the story- 
teller has painstakingly stripped the last 
rags of mystery. If this is realism, we may 
take refuge from it, at least occasionally, in 
the human and humane high spirits of 
Dickens. 

If art be defined as that which moves the 
soul, no large amount of it may be allowed 
to one who never moved anyone to more 
than mental admiration at an industrious 
and, within limits, effective depiction of 
rather stupid people. Nor does the dramatic 
sense of climax and the fitting moment to 
cease speaking help. Mr. Bennett stops be- 
cause his people die or grow so old as no 
longer to have changes. He cuts off lumps 
of life with a cleaver and puts them into 
books. That he is a real and powerful 
artist, almost in spite of himself, in his own 
chosen sphere, we have admitted and do ad- 
mit most gladly. But there are moments 
when we are happy to lay down the mono- 
tone of his pages to listen to the martial 
music of the least weighty of the romancers. 

A third volume is to complete the history 
of Hilda and Clayhanger. Will they find 
out in marriage, each of the other, the essen- 
tial emptiness and commonplace of soul 
which they have mutually mistaken for 
depth? And can Mr. Bennett round this 
long story of mating into anything like a 
dramatic unity? We doubt whether he will 
even think it worth his while to try. 


The Debt of America to the 
Quakers 


The purpose of The Quakers in the Amer- 
ican Colonies, by Rufus M, Jones (Macmil- 
lan. $3.50 net), is stated to be “an attempt 
to study historically and critically the reli- 
gious movement inaugurated in the New 
World by the Quakers.” The author was 
assisted by Amelia M. Gummere and Isaac 
Sharpless who wrote, respectively, the sec- 
tions on New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
perfectly simple and lucid style is character- 
istic of the topic and authors. If only one 
epithet could be applied to the book it should 
be “clarifying.” All intelligent New Hng- 
landers know about the Quakers in history, 
but few would fail to discover gaps in their 
knowledge. Here such gaps may be filled, 
mistakes corrected and pieces of information 
tied together into a connected whole. Thus 
the reader completes the treatise with an 
unusual sense of satisfaction. 

Not the least of its merits is that it gives 
an inside view. Non-partisan accounts of 
great issues are seldom interesting. In this 
case the spirit is not only sympathetic, but 
judiciously fair and free from rancour. De- 
scendants of the old Puritan stock may think 
more excuses might be offered for the blind 
persecution of which the leaders were guilty, 
but the main point is asserted forcibly 
enough, that the two kinds of religion were 
incompatible. The one tenet which consti- 
tuted Quakerism was the belief in the direct 
revelation of God to each and any human 
soul. This rejected or greatly minimized the 
painfully wrought philosophy known as Cal- 
vinism, together with the parson, the sacra- 
ments, services and even the Bible. 

In the Puritan mind the intruders were 
inextricably associated with the old Anabap- 
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tist disorders which culminated in the siege 
of Munster. It is true that here the cases 
of violence and immodesty were few and 
were due, as we can now see, to hysteria. 
But it was just such outbreaks which the 
officials were expecting and dreading, and 
psychology was as yet undeveloped. ‘These 
cases are treated by Professor Jones with a 
just delicacy, but the best defense of the 
Puritans, after all, lies in the fact that the 
Quakers themselves recognized the necessity 
for discipline and applied it with a strong 
hand. 

The account of the evolution of the mech- 
anism of First Day, Monthly, Quarterly and 
Annual Meetings is of absorbing interest. 
There were men’s meetings and women’s 
meetings, with inquisitorial restraints upon 
morals and minor manners. The combina- 
tion of the petty and the great is curious— 
on the one hand condemnation of fiddling and 
wigs, and on the other the thrusting of the 
first lever under the world-old incubus of 
slavery. These inconsistencies make the 
story fascinating. Then there is the steady 
tramp of the itinerant ministry, both home 
and foreign—a wonderful record when the 
difficulties of journeying are considered. 
Much space is given to John Woolman, and 
no more satisfactory analysis of William 
Penn’s character has as yet appeared. 

Just as the Puritan 'Theocracy was a mag- 
nificent failure, so, for reasons which are 
more obscure, the Quaker “Principle” has 
not conquered the world and its adherents 
have dwindled in numbers. But their unfad- 
ing glory is that they caught and safely held 
a great truth into the heritage of which all 
Christendom is even now slowly entering— 
“The ever new, yet ever old truth that God 
is immanent, self-revealing and eternally re- 
deeming and working his life into the lives 
of men.” 


The Home University Library 


Hight new volumes of this series (Holt. 
75 cents each) confirm the good opinion won 
by their predecessors. The first three or 
four will especially appeal to the general 
reader. Mediaeval Hurope, by H. W. OC. 
Davis, is a readable volume which combats 
the erroneous idea that the period of the 
Middle Ages was “a long night of ignorance 
and force.” Chapters on Feudalism, the 
Expansion of Hurope and The Free Towns 
are especially valuable. Liberalism, by L. T. 
Hobhouse graphically describes the work of 
demolition and reconstruction wrought in 
Hngland under that name, the extent to 
which the modern state has incorporated its 
principles and the question of its perma- 
nence. Crime and Insanity, by Dr. C. A. 
Mercier, is an unusual work, treating crime, 
first, as militating against the welfare of 
society and then the extent to which insan- 
ity contributes to each kind of crime and 
the bearing of this on the question of pun- 
ishment. The Opening up of Africa is 
traced historically by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
from the earliest times to the modern strug- 
gle between Huropean nations for the par- 
titioning of Africa. The good work of mis- 
sions is briefly but emphatically recognized. 

The Animal World, by F. W. Gamble, 
considers its subject from the point of view 
of function—the quest of food, how animals 
breathe, the color of animals, heredity and 
variation. It is readable and interesting. 
Remarkably successful, also, are Patrick 
Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson in present- 
ing the complicated topic of Hvolution. They 
describe the evidences of evolution gathered 
by, explorer, paleontologist, anatomist, em- 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Apportionment Advances 
The Plan and the Results to Date 


The Apportionment Plan of dealing with the benevolences of our Congregational churches is now fairly under way. 


The suc- 


cesses achieved through this method by many churches make a strong case in favor of its adoption by all. For the benefit of those 
who have not tried it, and to aid in more effective application of the plan by all our churches, The Congregationalist presents the 


following exposition: 


MR, SAMUEL T. 
Chairman of the Apportionment Commission 


JOHNSON 


National Progress and Plans 


BY 8. T. JOHNSON 
Chairman National Council Apportionment Commission 


Of the National Council’s Apportionment 
Commission it is not too much to say that 
great progress has been made during the past 
year in the process of fusion of all our 
churches and the societies into one co-oper- 
ative, working denominational body. Fellow- 
ship and mutual confidence are coming to be 
real facts. Our churches are anxiously ask- 
ing for advice as to how to so shape their 
policy as to make real advancement in be- 
nevolent education and giving. State and 
conference committees are becoming better 
able to give such advice. There is a notice- 
able increase in the expressed desire of pas- 
tors and churches to do their fair share; the 
fair share measured by prosperity and finan- 
cial ability is now being considered, in a 
spirit of stewardship, more generally than in 
the recent past. 

All of this gives the commission courage 
to go forward with the “big job” alloted to 
it, viz.: Secure from the state and local 
committees, and through them, the attention, 
careful study and adoption of apportionment 
by all the pastors and churches; suggest to 
each state its approximate share and help 
the societies and churches alike to find and 
adopt the best methods for universal co-op- 
erative effort; help to bring our people to 
truly realize that we are but stewards serv- 
ing our one gracious Father from whom 
comes all our material as well as spiritual 
blessings. 

Every state, almost every conference and 
it seems that half our churches have adopted 
apportionment as a fundamental principle 
and are seeking to learn the best-proven 
methods and adapt them to their local con- 
ditions. Local conditions and time are of 
course great elements in this forward move- 
ment, but I feel that pastors and churches 
will allow me to ask whether if by a conse- 
crated effort local conditions might not in 
many instances be changed, and the church 
become a part of this plan which is now uni- 
versally conceded to be of truly vital, edu- 
cational and spiritual importance in the life 
of the home church, and will surely bring us 
to a deeper sense of worship and consecra- 
tion, resulting in a newly awakened mission- 
ary consciousness. 

We as individuals and as a church must 
learn that we are asked to give because we 
are a Christian people to whom giving’ is a 
privilege and a joy, rather than because the 
mission fields are needy, or to save ourselves 
and church from disgrace, or because some 


one says we ought to, or because some one 
else gives, in any such case we only give the 
least possible sum to save our face. 

No, thank God, the better motive is grow- 
ing to again be a general factor, and our 
pastors and Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers are teaching that to be a Chris- 
tian one must have the giving, missionary 
spirit, a genuine sense of partnership with 
God in the redemption of the world. 

I am no prophet, but I believe that, when 
the next National Council meets in Kansas 
City, the Apportionment Educational Cam- 
paign will have gone so far that the “every 
member canvass’ for definite pledge and 
weekly envelope system will be used in hun- 
dreds of Sunday schools, that the Scripture 
text for our monthly missionary lesson will 
be illustrated by specific reference to the 
exact work of our national societies and that 
eighty per cent. of our churches will be 
working apportionment through such canvass 
in an effective way. Then we will begin to 
realize our strength, adequately support our 
societies and train our children and ourselves 
to become consecrated partners with God in 
the building of his Kingdom. I ask pastors, 
teachers, Sunday school superintendents and 
churches to earnestly consider the matter, 
now. Won’t you become a part of this get 
together movement, now? Surely every one 
wants a part in this, therefore we ask pastors 
and laymen alike to join with our faithful 
women in remodeling local conditions that 
stand in the way, inaugurate the every mem- 
ber canvass of Sunday school and church for 
benevolent offerings and thus join in this 
fellowship of all American Congregational- 
ism. 

The commission only wants to help you, 
will you not give the benefit of your help, ad- 


What the Apportionment Plan Is 


It was inaugurated in 1906. 

It is administered by the National 
Council, through the Apportionment Com- 
mission. 

It aims to provide the Congregational 
Missionary Societies with an income large 
enough and steady enough to enable them 
to do their work with greatly increased 
efficiency and economy and without the 
handicap of frequent debt. 

Its five working principles are: 

The raising of a definite sum, viz.: 
Two million dollars in contributions from 
the churches for the regular current work 
of the societies—an increase of 57 1/2 
per cent. over the calendar year 1910. 

The asking each church through state 
and Association committees to give a defi- 
nite amount as its share toward the two 
million goal. 

The dividing by each church of its total 
contribution among the societies accord- 
ing to ratios that represent their relative 
needs. 

The securing of a contribution from 
every Congregational church member and 
Sunday school scholar by a weekly offer- 
ing envelope system. 

The sending of a church contribution 
to each society at least once in three 
months. 

Its success in promoting closer rela- 
tions between the societies and the 
churches and between the churches in 
each state and Association, will be a long 
step forward in Congregational team- 
work, 


BEV. 
Secretary of the Apportionment Commission 


CHARLES C. MERRILL 


vice and experience? Co-operation with each 
other and with God will give us wisdom, 
grace and power for all problems and lead 
us individually and collectively to a sense of 
oneness and to a deeper spiritual and finan- 
cial consecration. 


The Every Member Canvass 


BY WILLIAM B. MILLAR 
General Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


Wherever the every-member canvass has 
been tried the benefits have been so striking 
as to give rise to the question, Why was not 
this method used before? Without excep- 
tion there have been marked increases in the 
contributions for beneyolences, amounting 
in some cases to several hundred per cent. 
In one canvass the first two men approached 
subscribed a sum equal to what the entire 
congregation had given the previous year. 
In another every man brought in, along 
with the pledges to benevolences, voluntary 
pledges to current expenses, the proportion 
being one dollar for benevolences and ‘eighty 
cents for local expenses. 

This is only one instance showing how the 
every-member canvass for benevolences, so 
far from hindering, is a most powerful aid 
in meeting current expenses. One report 
shows that where ten per cent. of the mem- 
bership had been giving to missions the pro- 
portion was increased to eighty per cent. ; 
in another, fifty men gave three times as 
much as 709 members had given the previous 
year. A case is cited where the canvass 
doubled the number of contributors to parish 
support, trebled the number of contributors 
to missions, increased the income for parish 
support fifty per cent., and more than dou- 
bled the amount for missions and other out- 
side objects. 

It has the effect of awakening the people. 
in a measure at least, to a realization of 
what can be done, and among the results 
have been old church debts wiped out, mort- 
gages paid, additions made to chureh build- 
ings, pastors’ salaries increased and, more 
than all else, there has been a spiritual 
awakening, numbers have been added to the 
church membership and “drones” have be- 
come earnest workers; a marked increase is 
shown in the number of men at the regular 
church services, including the Sunday school 
and prayer meeting; Bible class teachers, 
church officers and workers of every kind are 
developed. A visit to a home in which one 
child in the primary department of the Sun- 
day school was the sole point of contact, led 
to the securing of five weekly subscribers in 
that home, and the entire family was led 
into the church, 
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‘MR. CHARLES A. HULL 
Treasurer of the Apportionment Commission 


Instances are reported where as many 
pledge cards have been signed by persons out- 
side of the, church as by members. No mat- 
ter what the existing conditions, the size of 
the church or the peculiar difficulties, it has 
been found that the canvass has a beneficial 
effect. It aids in promoting a social atmos- 
phere. It has an educational value as the 
canvassers are always confronted with ques- 
tions that have been answered repeatedly 
from the platform, but the listeners have 
failed to catch the force of the statements 
made, and in personal conversation, when 
meeting a definite request to give toward a 
specific object, the mind is focused upon the 
matter as it very rarely is while listening to 
a public address. 

It has been found that a short, quick, 


simultaneous canvass in all, the churches of 


a city adds to its power and effectiveness. 
Enthusiasm is aroused, a friendly vying with 
one another is engendered and a more com- 
plete and thorough canyass results. 


What Next?—A Fall and 
Winter Program 


For State Committees: 

1. Use every possible effort to nelp your 
state approximate its apportionment for 
1911. 

2. Be sure the apportionment figures have 
reached every Association Committee in 
the state. 

8. Hold a consultation with your Associa- 
tion Committees, and there frame a state- 
wide plan for promoting apportionment 
during 1912. 

4. Handle wisely the inclusion of the 
Woman’s Board in the plan and give due 
place to the W. H. M. A. 

5. Bmphasize the importance of securing a 
gift from every Sunday school scholar and 
of promoting missionary education among 
the children. 

For Association Committees: 

1. Use every possible effort to help your 
Association approximate its apportionment 
for 1911. 

2. Get apportionment 
churches immediately. 

3. Hold a consultation with representatives 
of your churches concerning the figures 
and concerning the raising of the Associa- 

_ tion’s apportionment. 


figures to the 


4. Divide your churches among the members 


of your committee so that the churches 
may have the matter brought to them per- 
sonally. 

5. Bmphasize the Hvery-Member Canvass 
and Weekly Offering system as the best 
way yet devised for a church to raise its 
apportionment. 

For Individual Churches : 

1. Plan now to gather in the money us- 
signed for 1911, so that. it may reach the 
society treasurers promptly at the close 
of the year. 


2. Arrange to perfect the Every-Member 


Canvass that has been made in preceding 


The Plan at Work 


The question is frequently asked, How 
many churches have accepted the Appor- 
tionment Plan? According to estimates 
recently received from the State Com- 
mittees, the following figures can be given 
with regard to the number of churches 
that. in some practical way are at work 
wpon tt: 


Maine 100 ~—-:88 per cent. 
New Hampshire 95 52 per cent. 
Vermont 214 75 per cent. 
Massachusetts 425 71 per cent. 
Rhode Island 20 47 per cent. 
New York 120 40 per cent. 
New Jersey 19 40per cent. 
Pennsylvania 28 25 per cent. 
Ohio 123 50 per cent. 
Total for nine 
states 1,089 50 per cent. 


years, or decide to make such a canvass 
for the first time. 

3. Let the Sunday school be included in 
your Hvery-Member Canyass plan. 

4. Adopt a whole-year plan for missionary 
education, so that your people will under- 
stand how their money is being used. 

5. Wmphasize the spiritual side of generous 
and systematic missionary giving. 


The States 


Illinois 


For three years the Illinois State Appor- 
tionment Committee, which now consists of 
five conference trustees, has urged apportion- 
ment upon our churches based upon their 
present membership and their average con- 
tribution for three years to benevolence and 
home support. 

This has been occasionally modified 
through consultation with the Association 
Apportionment Committees which have al- 
ready been elected in twelve of the fourteen 
Associations. Of 341 churches seventy re- 
ported last May the adoption of the appor- 
tionment as sent. TFifty-five more proposed 


Pointers for a Sunday or 
Mid-Week Service 


Hymns: “Fling out the banner,” “We 
give thee but thine own,” “Saviour, who 
thy life didst give,’ Apportionment Plan 
hymn, by President Beach. 

Scripture: Matt. 25: 14-30; Acts 11: 
27-30. ' 

Prayer for Congregational missionary 
work as one work at home and abroad 
and one in its several divisions at home. 

What the Plan is: Questions and an- 
swers selected from the Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

The Apportionment Fan—an appor- 
tionment story to be told, not read, from 
The Congregationalist, May 4, 1910. 

What they say about it: See leaflet en- 
titled, Apportionment. Extracts from 
Correspondence. Also this number of 
The Congregationalist for sound opinion 
concerning the plan. 

How it is working: Use extracts from 
this issue. Also see The Congregation- 
alist, May 4, 1910, for article, What One 
Conference is Doing for Apportionment. 

How to carry it out in this church: 
Consider practical suggestions in this is- 
sue, especially Mr. Millar’s article, The’ 
Every-Member Canvass. 

Note: The Shorter Catechism, Appor- 
tionment. Pxtracts from Correspond- 
ence, What One Conference is Doing for 
Apportionment, the Apportionment Plan 
hymn, can be obtained from the Appor- 
tionment Commission, Congregational 
House. Boston. ! 


LUCIEN C. WARNER, LL. D. 
Member of the Executive Committee of the spe ve tidiege 


Commission te 


to adopt or raise the full amount. Should 
126 churches not reporting raise one-half 
their apportionment, the total’ benevolence 
for 1911 will probably exceed that of 1910 
by $8,000. The trustees aim to secure in this 
autumn’s Association meetings throughout 
the state such an enthusiastic presentation 
and full discussion as will go far to see ap- 
portionment generally adopted by the open- 
ing of 1912. The need both of churches and 
pastors is education and trial. The results 
in churches which have made the house to 
house canvass have been so gratifying beyond 
expectation, not only in the increase of be- 
nevolence but of home support, that we are 
sure no church needs more than the trial to 
make it the settled policy. Our Apportion- 
ment Committee deem it exceedingly impor- 
tant that all communications with the pas- 
tors and churches of the state shall go direct 
from the state rather than the national corm 
mittee. To that untiring layman, Willian. 
Spooner of Oak Park, from the outset the 
secretary and now the chairman of our state 
committee, is chiefly due the credit for the 
most we have achieved. 

CHARLES L. Moraan, 

Former State Chairman. 


New York 


In New York between thirty-five and forty 
per cent. of the total number of churches in 
the state have definitely adopted the appor- 
tionment principle and are working towards 
the apportionment figures as their goal. In 
this number are included some of the oldest 
and strongest metropolitan churches, as well 
as a large number of the rural churches. Of 
the ten Associations in the state, those of 
the northern (Adirondack) section show the 
smallest response. Throughout the rest of 
the state the percentage of churches that 
have adopted the plan varies very little. 
The Apportionment Plan, I find, appeals 
strongly to men of business training. Aside 
from the order and evenness which it will 
introduce into the receipts of our societies, 
the institution of such a plan as this has 
induced a more intelligent study of the 
finances of our seven benevolent societies by 
groups of ministers and laymen than has 
ever been given before in the history of our 
denomination. Wherever there is an appor- 
tionment committee, there the finances of 
the seven societies are being followed. The 
more accurate statistics now appearing in 
the Year-Book are simply minor fruitage of 
this new interest. . 

But, after all, the great benefit of the 
apportionment plan is the thrilling fellow- 
ship in service and sacrifice generated among 
the churches. After nine years in the state 
of New York, I can say that I have never 
known the ministers of the state to be 
bound together by any interest as strongly - 
as they are in their common.pride in their 
achievements in raising their apportionment. 
We need the thrill of a common task, heroic- 
ally achieved. We can now come up to the 
state conference meeting, not simply to 
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listen to eloquent addresses, but actually to 

compare our achievements with our ideals. 
The trouble with most of us minicters has 
been that we have tried to carry the whole 
Kingdom of God on our own shoulders. The 
apportionment plan, with its very simple 
machinery, gives the layman a chance and, 
best of all, makes his interest as deep as is 

your own. Lewis T. REED, 
State Chairman. 


Iowa 


The Apportionment Plan has been unan- 
imously adopted and approved by the Iowa 
State Conferences for the years 1909, 1910, 
1911, and also, I believe, by all the district 
associations. The state and district com- 
mittees on beneficence have done much work 
in preparing apportionment figures and urg- 
ing churches to meet the same. A few 
churches have exceeded their apportionment. 
Not as large a number as we had hoped 
have as yet reached the goal. Many who had 
given little or nothing before are still doing 
the same. The smallest and largest churches 
have most frequently fallen short. 

The largest churches, though failing to 
meet their apportionment, frequently give 
large amounts to “other benevolences.” The 
moderately well-to-do churches have come 
nearer to making good. Many of our pastors 
have supported the plan with enthusiasm, 
but too many seem to think a “plan” will 
run itself. As he is the “pivotal man,’ the 
success or failure is largely due to him. 

This has become the settled policy of our 
Iowa churches for the raising of the benev- 
olences, and we believe as soon as it is thor- 
oughly understood that the churches will loy- 
ally use this method. As our home mission 
superintendent says in his annual report, 
“Tt is evident that a vast amount of patience 
is needed before the Apportionment Plan is 
intelligently comprehended and _ efficiently 
handled.” Roger LEAVITT, 

State Chairman. 


Washington 


I have been in the watch tower for a year 
as chairman of the State Apportionment 
Committee. I believe in the plan. Some 
churches have done less, others more, than 
asked, but the definite task has been a bless- 
ing, and enlarged gifts have resulted. The 
pastor must introduce the system and be- 
come an expert. Steady, tactful pressure, 
with timely handling, will forestall difficulty 
and make the benevolence report the prime 
feature of the Annual Meeting. Conferences 
of pastors on how to get the work done have 
been helpful. 

In Pilgrim Church at Seattle the Appor- 
tionment Plan has been a means of grace. 
We have worked the every-member canvass, 
the weekly pledge, the special envelopes and 
a special treasury for these benevolence ac- 
counts. The total budget has been subdi- 
vided, the Women’s Missionary taking five 
per cent., the Sunday school five per cent., 
various classes in the school smaller amounts 
counting on the budget, the Wndeavor Soci- 
ety a small portion and the church the re- 
mainder. 

The church has assumed the support of the 
Sunday school as a part of the plan. Ad- 
dresses are made in the school bearing on the 
work of the societies. Deputations have gone 
from the school to inspect home missionary 
ehurches to which their money would go. 
We expect to develop some big givers twenty- 
five years hence. Benevolence is looked upon 
by the church as main-line business, instead 
of a disagreeable interruption on certain 
Sundays. The missionary’s point of view is 
sought, and the same spirit put into our part 
of the common task which he puts into his 
part. Epwarp LINCOLN SMITH, 

State Chairman. 


Things which could never make a man 
happy develop a power to make him strong. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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The Churches 
A Slavonic Church 


I am sure that you will be very glad to 
hear that we have over-reached the Appor- 
tionment Plan amounts required from our 
church. We were required to give $87; we 
gave $106.36. You remember your visit to 
Duquesne some time last spring or summer 
when a missionary committee was elected. 
They have taken pledges, but neglected col- 
lecting them, and it was hardly anything 
done till the 1st of December, and I was 
afraid that we would not be able to reach the 
mark, as the season before Christmas is very 
unfavorable for getting money for missions, 
but the Christmas spirit seemed to have got 
hold of our people and they responded won- 
derfully. I am now mailing seven letters 
with seven checks to our seven societies, 
amounting to $100. Praise God, I feel real 
glad over it, and I hope you will pardon 
my telling you of it. To other worthy be- 
neyolent objects we have given something like 
$40 in 1910, and most of it went to really 
Congregational work in Hungary, for I hear 
that a Congregational church is to be organ- 
ized there. Only a few days ago I heard 
that at O’Tura, Hungary, they are going to 
organize a Slovak Congregational Church; 
the news is not official, but from a party 
that ought to know something about it. They 
are doing real good work there. 

ANDREW GAYLIK, 
Slavonic Church, Duquesne, Pa. 


In Harvard Church, Brookline 


Dr. Thomas, through his many years 
preaching and practicing the privilege 
giving, had prepared the congregation of 
Harvard Church, Brookline, to promptly re- 
spond when his successor, our present pas- 
tor, Dr. Vernon, a man of like belief and 
practices, presented the Apportionment Plan 
to his people for their adoption. Ready 
workers were available, and the plan was in- 
telligently brought to the attention of each 
member of the congregation with the invita- 
tion to pledge large or small amounts accord- 
ing to their means, the amount pledged being 
a matter of confidence between the individual 
and the treasurer of the church. The result 
was an increase of nearly fifty per cent. over 


of 
of 
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the average contribution of the previous five 
years, and it is a pleasure to report that 
more than ninety-nine per cent. of the amount 
pledged was paid. We are continuing the 
Apportionment Plan the second year with an 
increased amount pledged. I feel justified 
in reporting Harvard Church’s indorsement 
of this method as the best as yet proposed. 
J. H. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 


Dr. Sheldon’s Church 


The Apportionment Plan has been in use 
for several years in Central Church, Topeka, 
KXan., and there is unqualified approval-of it 
as the best, most businesslike and Christian 
way of serving the financial needs of the 
Master’s Kingdom. I do not have any criti- 
cism to offer except to say that the members 
of the churches ought to be everywhere in- 
formed of the plan and encouraged and edu- 
cated to support it in every way. Since we 
began the Apportionment Plan our people 
have taken more interest in all the societies 
and in the general work of the church. Fi- 
nances haye become a real part of the church 
religion. CHARLES M. SHELDON, 

Central Church, Topeka, Kan. 


Oak Park Experience 


In this church the pastor is exceedingly 
well posted, sympathetic and helpful, so we 
can roll off one-third of the load. 

The church, trained by faithful men and 
women through the past years, believes that 
a bottled-up gospel is likely to spoil, and 
that full salvation for any man comes only 
by giving it to every other man, so we can 
drop another part of the burden. 

Then who shall do the work? Happy the 
committee chairman who has associated with 
him, as we did, men whose names go down 
on a card at once, and whose influence counts 
as well as their subscriptions. 

But these conditions will not raise the 
money. The committee must work, must cre- 
ate enthusiasm for our own Congregational 
activities, must believe that the Master wants 
this work done and asks them to do it, must 
be comfortable yet aggressive, serene and 
happy yet everlastingly persistent and they 
will win. _ WILLIAM SPOONER, 

First Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
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The New England Congress 


The New England Congress of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Worcester, Mass., which 
was reported in The Congregationalist and 
Christian World last week, was notable for 
its strong program of addresses. Following 
is a brief résumé of the principal addresses : 

Wednesday afternoon the theme was The 
Church and a New Environment. Rev. 
Eric I. Lindh of Pawtucket spoke of The 
Church and Labor. He expressed his sym- 
pathy with the labor union movement, and 
said that the greatest need is competent 
leadership. Neither church nor labor has 
been awake to mutual need and opportunity 
and they have misunderstood each other. He 
urged that Congregationalists co-operate 
with labor in creating that atmosphere 
where justice must prevail. 

Rey. Herman F. Swartz of New York 
discussed The Church and the Modern City. 
He recommended that the officers of city 
churches make a survey of their territory, 
that the minister carry his work into shop 
and street meetings, and that the church 
make enlarged use of its resources for work 
among boys and men. 

Wednesday evening, Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
D. D., of Boston spoke with power and elo- 
quence on The Interdependence of Our Con- 
gregational Churches. He said that there 
is no need of humanity that the church 
should not be able to answer. He urged the 
strong churches to help the weak and hoped 
to see the day when those who are able will 
pour out their silver and gold to the home 
missionary societies until no pastor shall be 
left to feel that he is in poverty. 

Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D. D., of Hart- 
ford carried the enthusiasm of the congress 
to its high mark in his address on the Men 
and Religion Movement. He said that the 
movement “looks to the deepening of the 


religious life of those who are Christian and | 
the transformation of those who are not.” | 


Thursday morning Rev. Charles H. Percival 
of Rochester, N. H., told of the good work 
an advisory commission has done in his 
state following up suggestions of the past 
congresses, for instance, in seeking to pre- 
vent the establishment of churches in fields 
adequately churched, promoting sentiment 
in favor of adequate minimum salaries for 
ministers and in adapting church work to 
local needs. 


Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard University | 


told how the country church should fit its 
work to the social and esthetic needs. 

In place of Dr. Hmrich, Rey. Herbert A. 
Jump of New Britain spoke on The Fusing 
of the Peoples. From his own experiences 
he told how the foreign-born might be 
Americanized and brought into the church 
by personal friendliness, through the public 
sehools and through organized religion. 

Thursday afternoon, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., moderator of the National 
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Council, delivered a powerful address on 
The National Council, its Place and Possibil- 
ities. He proclaimed the dawn of a new 
era and the new Congregationalism and ad- 
vocated broadened scope for the National 
Council that it may be efficiently adminis- 
trative, that it may deal with problems like 
that of the South and ministerial relief as 
no existing organization is strong enough to 
do. He advocated readjustment and a re- 
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duction of the denominational societies. 

A communion service conducted by Prof. 
Warren J. Moulton of Bangor, Me., closed 
the afternoon session. The Higher Life was 
the theme of the closing evening session, and 
inspiring addresses were given, Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., of Manchester, N. H., con- 
sidering The State and Rey. Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, D.D., of Providence, The Indi- 
vidual, 


A group of delegates at the entrance of the Old South Church, Worcester, Mass., where the congress recently met. Seated near the center of the front row is Dr. Boynton, 
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Report of the Month’s 
Campaign 


Chicago was selected by the leaders of 
the movement as the place for a brief respite 
between the week in Cedar Rapids, Io., and 
simultaneous campaigns, Nov, 6-12, in Kan- 
sas City, and Dallas, Texas. This vacation 
period was utilized for various conferences 
with the local committee of one hundred and 
sub-committees. 

In addition, a special union ministers’ 
meeting Was held in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium on the morning of Noy. 2. An ex- 
ceptionally, large attendance showed that 
Chicago ministers were eager to hear per- 
sonal report of campaigns already conducted 
and the impression of the meeting greatly 
strengthened bonds of faith and sympathy 
between the local and national leaders. 

“At our September conference we could 
only tell you of our hopes and expectations,” 
said Mr. Fred B. Smith; “but now after our 
first month’s field work in five cities we can 
humbly but confidently say our hopes have 
been more than fulfilled. Our prayers have 
been answered above that we were able to 
ask or think.” 

Mr. Smith exercised evident self-restraint 
in speaking of the movement. He checked 
himself at several points, lest he should seem 
to take the point of view of a promoter. 
The hortatory habit which was exercised in 
his former address to the same constituency 
he refused to yield to. He told the month’s 
story as simply as possible and gave much 
time to answering questions relating to plans 
for the local work. He frankly confessed 
how the movement had converted the leader: 
“There are some things in the \Christian 
curriculum, brethren, which I myself op- 
posed not long ago. I thought that there 
was something wrong in the message of men 
like Graham Taylor. I sympathized. with 
those who said these social workers aré, not 
sound in the doctrines of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. But I now say, if you read out of 
the movement such men as Taylor and 
Rauschenbusch, then send me with them.” 


The Movement in Des 
Moines 


Des Moines’ spirit is typical of the Mid- 
dle West. Its hopes are constantly rising 
and its faith is constantly justified by the 
facts of progress. No sooner had the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement been sug- 
gested than the Christian leadership de- 
termined that it was a wise investment of 
effort for the city. It is doubtful whether 
any other city has been organized more care- 
fully. I am quite sure that the Committee 
of One Hundred in any other city could not 
be made up of more stalwart or represen- 
tative men. 

There has scarcely been a meeting of the 
committee during the preliminary negotia- 
tions when all were not present, and the 
organization of the committee into the usual 
departments of activity has resulted in a 
steady and careful effort. All the ministers 
of the city have co-operated, even Rabbi 
Manheimer expressed his cordial support of 
the movement. In June nearly every pulpit 
of the city responded to the call for an em- 
phasis on the work of men in the church. 
On rally Sunday, 600 men assembled in 
Plymouth Church in an afternoon service to 
consider the claims of this work for the 
coming year; and since that Sunday there 
have been men’s rallies in every part of the 
city. “These rallies have been largely at- 
tended, and in most instances aroused much 
enthusiasm. The most careful plans possi- 


ble were made for the special week of en- 
deavor. 

Sec. Roy B. Guild of the general commit- 
tee came to Des Moines a week previous to 
the beginning of the special endeavor. There 
were various Brotherhood meetings called 
which he addressed most effectively. He 
met the various committees and outlined to 
them the work to be done. A meeting of 
the Committee of One Hundred» was ad- 
dressed by him and the final details of the 
special campaign were perfected. 

The special campaign in Des Moines fol- 
lowed the general program outlined by the 
national committee. The first meeting was 
held in the Coliseum on Oct. 15 and 3,000 
men heard the message of Raymond Rob- 
ins. Between 300 and 400 boys met at the 
same hour at the Y. M. C. A. and were ad- 
dressed by Dr. BH, A. Steiner of Grinnell. 
Group meetings were then held in various 
parts of the city. On Monday night nearly 
1,000 men assembled at the Methodist 
church; 200 boys at Plymouth Church and 
300 college young men at Central Presby- 
terian Church and were addressed by the 
representatives of the movement. 

On Tuesday the first general session was 
held in Plymouth Church and brought to- 
gether about 400 men in the forenoon and 
about 700 in the afternoon. The institutes 
on evangelism, Bible study, community ex- 
tension, boys’ ‘work, missions and _ social 
service were held in the various churches 
each afternoon. The institute for social 
service was held in the Trades and Labor 
Assembly Hall. The commanding spirit of 
Fred B. Smith was at the helm. -A native 
of Iowa, he was welcomed most cordially to 
the city. On Tuesday night 4,000 men as- 
sembled in the Coliseum to hear his message. 

At the final convention meeting in Plym- 
outh Church, the representativeslaid before 
the various local churches plans of work 
for the coming year. ‘The parishes -were 
well represented and the program heartily 
indorsed. Nearly every church in the city 
is calling a meeting of its men to take up 
the work outlined by the movement. Al- 
ready an interchurch institute for Sunday 
school teachers and boys’ workers has been 
organized and a faculty of experts has been 
selected, and this will undoubtedly help to 
make our Sunday school and our work with 
boys more effective in the coming years. 

Mr. J. H. Fellingham, the secretary of 
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Men and Religion Movement 
Reports from City Campaigns 


the Y. M. C. A., is the executive secretary 
of the Committee of One Hundred. It is 
safe to say that the effectiveness of the 
men’s work here is largely due to his initia- 
tive and planning. And something of his 
effectiveness may be seen when it is stated 
that he was able to have forty-eight coun- 
ties represented in the convention recently 
held. With him the men of the city are co- 
operating in splendid fashion. When Iowa 
believes in a thing she puts her whole soul 
into it. The influence of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement is becoming con- 
tagious and in the city and out into the 
smaller villages it is being talked about as 
the greatest effort ever made by the Chris- 
tian church to enlist the service of men. 
And we all want to acknowledge our great 
debt of gratitude to Fred B. Smith, Dr. 
E. A. Barbour, Raymond: Robins, David 
Russell, John Dean, Mr. Bruner, Mr. Ma- 
nauchi and Mr. Alexander, who were the 
leaders in the special campaign here and 
who revealed wisdom in their teaching and 
statesmanship in their plans. 
Des Moines, Io. 


In Detroit 


The spectacular features of the Detroit 
campaign were deliberately subordinated to 
the constructive educational program, and 
the educational. work was invariably related 
to the permanent lines of church work. This 
is recognized as being the heart of the whole 
movement. Its program is too large and too 
inclusive to be fully made manifest or always 
fully appreciated at once. It aims at and 
results in increased effort and more intelli- 
gent and definite work by and for the men of 
the churches. 

The use of the conservation period, which 
includes the winter months, is considered by 
the Detroit committee to be the vital part of 
its work. 
been over twenty-four hours before this com- 
mittee was again in session, following up 
new plans for aggressive work, both in the 
city and throughout the state. The sub-com- 
mittees presented at the Unity Institute at 
the close of the week certain definite recom- 
mendations with reference to continued work 
and permanent policy. These recommenda- 
tions are being handed on to the local 
churches and put into actual operation. 

For example, the sub-committee on mis- 


J. E. K. 


The eight-day campaign had not. 
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sions has outlined an educational campaign 
from Nov. 12 to Dec. 10, culminating in a 
city-wide simultaneous every-member can- 
vass. The boys’ work committee conducted 
an older boy conference, and has several hun- 
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dred boy leaders pledged to work among other 
boys in their respective churches, Sunday 
schools and in the high schools of the city. 
The Bible promotion committee and the so- 
cial service committee have in like manner 
mapped out a definite and practicable pro- 
gram. ‘The evangelistic committee will em- 
phasize the evangelistic work, both church 
and personal, through the regular services 
and by extension work through a large num- 
ber of regularly maintained shop and factory 
meetings. The leaders of local church work 
are carrying these programs and methods to 
their own men. The committee on auxiliary 
towns will begin, on Nov. 6, a series of three- 
day conferences in county seat towns of 
Hastern Michigan, and from these centers to 
the smaller communities in eack county. 
These are the significant and permanent 
aspects of the Detroit movement. There 
were also spectacular and dramatic incidents. 
The opening banquet of 1,400 picked men re- 


- vealed the fine leadership availiable. Fred 
Smith’s great men’s meeting resulted in 
many clear, clean-cut conversions. The 


noonday hotel meetings, the fifty daily shop 
meetings, the automobile street meetines, all 
impressed the city. The attitude of the press 
was not only friendly, but enthusiastic. 

Greatest of all in importance and lasting 
effect will be the untabulated, unpublished, 
unannounced influence upon thousands of 
men. Renewed consecration, coupled with 
the clearer understanding of the work and 
the acceptance of personal responsibility and 
definite tasks, will make hundreds of for- 
merly inactive men capable and enthusiastic 
workers in the church. 

Detroit, Mich. J.P. A. 


In Sioux Falls 


Three of the team of specialists, Fred S 
Goodman, Rey. Charles Stelzle and Rev. W. 
I. Biederwolf reached Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Oct. 21, met the local committee of 100 and 
completed the program for the eight-day 
campaign. On Sunday morning they spoke 
in three churches in different parts of the 
city. i 

The first, great meeting of the campaign 


was that which Rey. Charles Stelzle con- 


ducted for 500 laboring men in the Audi- 
torium. ‘After his masterly appeal for “A 
square deal for labor—a square deal for the 
church and a square deal for Christ,” the 
laboring men of the city never have been so 
moved. Monday morning was given to a 
conference with the ministers of the city and 
near by towns. In the evening a great com- 
pany of men, at the men’s creat listened 
to stirring appeals, 

This city, being smaller than most of the 


centers where campaigns were held, it was | 


decided to hold all of the conventions and 
institutes. ‘in the 
whose splendid Sunday school equipment 
made it an exceptionally good place for such 


Congregational church. 


meetings. The team declared that the con- 
ventions and institutes were the best yet 
held, though they had held meetings. in cities 
ten times as large as Sioux Falls. The out- 
standing feature of the campaign was the 
large attendance of ministers: and laymen 
from forty towns representing three states. 
These men planned to go back to their own 
towns and conduct similar campaigns with 
the Sioux Falls men as helpers. The mass 
meetings for men were the largest ever: fone 
in the city. 

The coming of Fred B. Smith marked the 
climax of the campaign. His personal asso- 
ciation with Sioux Falls when he first en- 
tered the Y. M. C. A. work left a lasting im- 
pression on the town. Hundreds of men who 
would not go to hear the other speakers 
were anxious to hear Fred B. Smith, whom 
the old timers call “Fred”? with all of the 
affection that can be thrown into the first 
name in a western town. The Y. M. C. A. 
quartet which Mr. Smith brought with him 
and the great chorus of men organized here, 
furnished sermons in song which went to 
the hearts of men where addresses would 
have failed. Mr, F. A. McCornack, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Ninety-Seven, a 
banker in Sioux City, gave a strong address 
on the importance of religion in business life. 
Fred B. Smith spoke to men on The Peril 
of Forgetting God. Afterward, practically 
every man in the vast audience, one of the 
largest ever assembled in the city, rose to 


667 
his feet pledging his loyal support to Christ 


and his church. Though the hour was late 


hundreds. of men tarried for a final word to 
the workers in the city and states repre- 
sented, from Mr. Smith. The next morning 
Mr. Smith met the ministers and men from 
the forty towns that sent delegations and 
urged them to carry the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement into all the territory 
represented. 

Sunday proved to be the greatest day of 
the campaign. The services in the churches 
were in charge of the pastors who threw all 
their strength into the closing hours of the 
campaign. There were many decisions in the 
morning services.of the churches. 

Hundreds of men are already at work 
seeking to bring their business associates to 
Christ. The ministers of Sioux Falls met 
and matured their plans for carrying the 
work of the Men and Religion movement 
throughout all Dakota. 

Sioug Falls, 8. D. pe OF 


Not long ago three men were ordained as 
Swamis—Buddhist priests—in San Fran- 
cisco. Their names were Dryden, Moody 
and Huser—Americans all. That is an in- 
teresting, but hardly an important fact; by 
no means so important as the fact that 
there are some hundreds of former Buddhists 
who are now Christian ministers in China, 
Japan, Siam and other countries where 
Buddhism has long been in possession. 
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Attitude of Worshipers 


Recent articles in The Congregationalist 
on attitude of worshipers in the house of 
God have been true and helpful. 

But there are two or three little points 
which, if known to ministers, might change 
a little their point of view and abate some- 
what any discouragement they may feel in 
this matter. * I give you not only the result 
of my own experience but that which I have 


gathered from some saints who are strong in, 


spirit but broken in body. 

There are people who go to church only 
with great effort. Once there rheumatic 
knees forbid any approach to a kneeling posi- 
tion. 

Others cannot bend the head upon the 
seat in front of them without such a stricture 
in the process of breathing or constraint in 
the unnatural use of the body that, only by 
the greatest effort can they keep the atten- 
tion upon even the form of service. All joy- 
ful participation is impossible because they 
cannot forget bodily discomfort. 

Such are sorry not to conform outwardly, 
they are ashamed to seem less devotional 
than those around them, but they simply can 
do nothing more than bow the head—per- 
haps upon the hand—and close the eyes. 

One thing more—Congregational churches 
are free to change their order of worship. 
Sometimes, just for the sake of a change, 
there is no hymn during which people may 
rise, just before the sermon. In such a case, 
there would probably be a few in every con- 
gregation who would suffer acute physical 
pain caused by remaining too long in one 
position. 

Reverence in outward form is greatly to 
be desired, but some concession may surely 


be made to the weakness of the flesh in some | 


instances. 
Collinsville, Ct. E. J. W. 


To Aid Ministers’ Widows 


I have been interested in reading in the 
Churchman the Reminiscences of Bishop 
Paret of Maryland. Among the many things 
he instituted for helping people was the or- 
ganization of a club of a hundred women, 
pledged to contribute $5 each to the bishop 
when notified of the death of a clergyman 
leaving a widow insufficiently provided for. 
It seemed to me that, although we have a 
fund for ministerial relief, that this was a 
means of providing for a widow needing im- 
mediate cash assistance. Clothing is most 
acceptable, but it does not pay bills. I know 
money is also given, but I hardly think so 
much as $500 to one person ‘at one time. 
This is only a suggestion I pass on. 

A READER OF CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Farmington, Ct. 


Social Equality 


At the close of Professor Pickens’s article 
Oct. 21 you reprint from the New York Age 
its plea for silence on the subject of social 
equality. In this, the Age seems to me too 
obscure, if it does not misstate, the réal 
issue involved. That issue is not whether 
the law should be invoked to compel social 
equality—which nobody asks—but, rather, 
whether the law should be invoked to pre- 
vent it—which is what is being done. In a 
number of our states, not only are the social 


rights of the races denied or abridged by | 


law, but even the field of their civil rights is 
invaded by restrictions designed to prevent 
social equality. 

The Age well says that social equality “is 
an individual prerogative, inalienable, with 
which the law has nothing whatsoever to 
do.” Unfortunately, however, our law- 


makers do not everywhere take that view of 
it and keep their hands off, but seek to con- 
trol this individual prerogative by restrictive 
and sometimes oppressive legislation. It is 
the annoyance and injustice thus involved 
that causes most of the discussion of social 
equality; and, if any wrongs in the world 
are to be discussed at all, this would seem to 
be one of them. When every individual is 
left free to regulate his social relations ac- 
cording to his own will, guided by a Chris- 
tian conscience, the discussion may well 
cease. 


Brookline, Mass. Horace BUMSTEAD. 


Biographical 
REY. E. A. HARLOW 


Rey. BE. A. Harlow, who died in South 
Windham, Me., Oct. 27, lacked only a few 
days of being seventy-eight years old. He was 
a graduate of Bowdoin, 1860, and Bangor 
Seminary in 18638, and was ordained shortly 
after leaving the seminary. Most of his pas- 
torates were in Maine—at Madison, Cape 
Elizabeth, South Portland, Red Beach, Rob- 
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binston and Litchfield. He also served for 
a time as pastor in Kansas City, Mo. For 
five years he acted as general missionary for 
the Maine Missionary Society. A wife and 
five children survive him. 


REV. JOHN WILD 


Rey. John Wild, pastor of Union Congre- 
gational Church in Medford, Mass., : died, 
Oct. 25, after long illness. In 1891 Mr. 
Wild came from Bngland, the land of his 
birth, where he had been educated for the 
ministry and had served as an assistant pas- 
tor. He became pastor of the Second 
Church in Hanover, Mass., where he served 
lovingly and efficiently twelve years, enter- 
ing generously into the life of the entire 
community. He was called to the Union 
Church in Medford in 1904. MHvyidence of 
the sanity and the strength of his leadership 
here is to be found not only in the new 
church building erected in 1910, to meet the 
needs of the growing work, but much more 
in the spiritual values created and con- 
served. A teacher before he became a min- 
ister, he brought into his later work the 
spirit and the method of the teacher, and his 
influence, especially upon, the youth and 
children, will long be remembered. Though 
already weakened by disease, he was able to 
preach on the seventh anniversary of the be- 
ginning of his work in Medford, May 7, 
but did not enter his pulpit thereafter. 
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human nature, doubtless based on some of 
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The New Books 


Continued from page 661 


bryologist and physiologist. The final chap- 
ter is entitled The Evolution Process once 
more re-interpreted. We enter a very dif- 
ferent region of thought when with J. A. 
Hobson we consider The Science of Wealth, 


a study of the structure and working of the 


modern business world, the ways in which 
the productive powers of Labor, Land, Cap- 
ital and Society are applied in the various 
The most technical 
volume in the series and the least intelligible 
to some readers is An Introduction to Mathe- 
matics, by A: Whitehead. 


Briefer Mention 


Letters that Live is the newest of the 
pretty anthologies published by Holt and is 
uniform in form with Lucas’s “The Open 
Road” and all the rest. The letters are se- 


‘lected and edited by Laura W), Lockwood and 


Amy R. Kelly ($1.50 net). 


Live, practical, encouraging sermons by 
Rey. Malcolm James McLeod, on funda- 
mental themes are collected in The Unsearch- 
able Riches (Revell. $1.25 net). The value 
of preaching, the richness of the message, 
the reality of sin and forgiveness, the en- 
couragement provided in the gospel, refuge 
in God—these themes under other titles are 
set forth with copious illustration and quo- 
tation. 


Church workers will find a fund of sugges- 
tions in a handbook published by the Sunday 
School Times Co.—500 Ways to Help Your 
Church, by Theresa H. Wolcott ($1.00 net). 
The material ranges all the way from church 
socials and suppers to new methods of church 
work, and is particularly adapted to the in- 
terests of young people. It appeared origin- 
ally in the columns of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


A revised and enlarged edition of The 
Supremacy of Jesus, by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker (Unitarian Association), is a vig- 
orous defense of what a devout Unitarian 
believes is historically true and of perma- 


_ nent worth in the life and teaching of Jesus 


Christ. It is a protest particularly against 
accepting the mystical ‘‘Christ-Ideal” in 
place of the historic Jesus Christ of the 
first three Gospels. 


_ A new and revised edition of the Pocket 
Guide to the West Indies, by Algernon EH. 


‘Aspinwall (Dutton. $1.50 net), has recently 


appeared. The many maps are clear and 
well printed, a chapter on the Panama Canal 
has been added, much of the other material 
rewritten and the statistical information 
brought down to date. British Guiana, 
though on the main land, is included, but the 
Bahamas are not touched upon. 


An admirable series of talks to young men 
is Life Worth While, by Frederick A. Atkins 
(Revell. 75,cents net). Building a Career, 
The Gentlemanliness of Jesus, The Young 
Man and the Church, A Religion that Works 
are some of the characteristic topics. The 


_ book is full of admirable and practical advice 


attractively presented. Men engaged in the 


~Men and Religion Forward Movement will 


find it full of the right material for use. 


The story of the development of a human 
soul is the central theme of The Shadow, by 
Harold Begbie (Revell. $1.25 net). This 
is a psychological study of mother love, the 
influence of heredity, the temptation to youth 
of riches and luxury, the life of the prodigal, 
the period of remorse, then repentance and 
the experience of human and divine forgive- 
It is tragic and pathetic but true to 


the author’s studies made while preparing 
his previous works, “I'wice Born Men” and 
“Souls in Action.” 


The Heir of Slaves 
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And before the end of my High School 
course I had reached that uninteresting point 
in the career of a winner where his rivals 
give up and concede him victories which he 
does not win, and the teachers had often to 
upbraid my classmates for letting errors go 
by unchallenged simply because I had made 
them. But in conquering their admiration 
I did not lose their love. I had played fair, 
and they were not slow to appreciate the 
fact. 

And how did I support myself meanwhile? 
My father gave me what assistance he could 
afford; wages were poor and there were 
younger children. And his groceryman was 
continually telling him that if he were in 
Father’s place he would not allow an able- 
bodied boy go to school while he himself 
worked. 

And other men? Well, other men praised 
me; they did not assist me. And perhaps it 
is better that human nature is constituted 
so; men will praise a struggler when they 
have no thought of helping him. Help is 
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very often a doubtful blessing, and some- 
times praise is, too, and this reflection is a 
convenient solace to those who would not 
help. If every person who named me “smart” 
should have been required by law to give 
me a nickel, I should have had at least no 
financial troubles. 

During my first year in the High School 
I continued to work on the ferry. But 
when summer came again, my success was 
threatened by a new danger; the public- 
spirited citizens of Little Rock were building 
a “free bridge” across the Arkansas River 
from the foot of Main Street, and this bridge 
was to be opened on the Fourth of July. 
The famous old ferry that has existed from 
the foundation of the city was then to die. 
The passing of the old ferry seemed the 
passing of a friend. I had usually carried © 
a book on my oarsman’s seat so that I could 
read or study while waiting for passengers; 
and as I rowed to and fro I had conjugated 
Latin verbs to the stroke of the oars. 

In the face of a free bridge how was I 
to prepare for the Middle Year of the High 
School and pursue it during the term? 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Pastor Develops a Sage Playground Benefaction 


It is not unusual for a pastor to specialize 
in social work and many inviting fields are 
opening. A recent ex- 
ample is Rev. R. K. 
Atkinson of Daven- 
port, lo. who has 
taken up a form of 
social work that is 
coming into promi- 
nence. A son of the 
manse and a graduate 
of the Pacific Meth- 
odist College of Santa 
Rosa, Cal, holding Con- 
gregational pastorates 
at Westville, Ill, and Davenport, Io., he be- 
came interested in social work as president of 
the local social service club, secretary of the 
Davenport Playground Association and member 
of the executive committee of the State 
Charities Association. He was field secre- 
tary of the National Playground Association 
recently accepting the position of Director of 
Recreation for Mashashimuect Park, a benefac- 
tion of Mrs. Russell Sage to the village of Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. Mr. Atkinson has en- 
tered enthusiastically upon his work, and will 
develop a community center, a work in which 
Mrs. Sage has taken great interest in the vil- 
lage where her ancestors had their home. 


Mr. Campbell’s Appointments 

Rey. R. J. Campbell, the minister of the City 
Temple, London, who is now in this country, 
will spend the next week or ten days in New 
England. On Saturday, Nov. 11, he will ad- 
dress the Twentieth Century Club, Boston; 
Sunday, Nov, 12, he preaches at the Old South 
Chureh; Monday evening, Nov. 13, he will be 
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the speaker for the Thayer Club at the Crom- 
bie Street Church, Salem, at 8 ».M. Other 
appointments will fill the days until Sunday 
evening, Nov. 19, when he is to be the speaker 
at the Ford Hall meeting. 


Largest Congregational Parish 


Worland, Wyo., which has recently called 
Rey. A. L. Goudy to its pastorate, cannot 
offer as an attraction large congregations as 
its membership numbers only seventeen, but 
it offers to its pastor-elect perhaps the largest 
parish in American Congregationalism—a sec- 
tion of the Big Horn Basin along with some 
territory south of Yellowstone Park, making 
all in all a diocese as large as Vermont and 
New Hampshire combined with a considerable 
part of Massachusetts thrown in. To the 
groups of people settling in little communities 
along the line of the Burlington Railway, Mr. 
Goudy is to be pioneer pastor. In these new 
settlements, as his visits ‘must necessarily be 
infrequent, he desires to commit the conduct of 
the Lord’s Day worship aside from Sunday 
school to some lay leader. He believes that a 
simple liturgy will enable people to worship 
helpfully together, where the prayer meeting 
type of worship would be quite impracticable. 
For his use in the new pioneer community, he 
approves of the form of service prepared by 
the committee on worship of our last National 
Council, and proposes to put it to practical 
test among the scattered groups of people in 
his great parish. He goes to his new field 
equipped also with a considerable quantity of 
literature of the church federation movement. 
An early seed sowing of these ideas in the Big 
Horn Basin in Wyoming is a significant phase 
of missionary work on this new frontier. 


New Connecticut Leader 


Rev. O. A. Petty of Aurora, Ill., who has 
gone to Plymouth, New Haven, Ct., is one of 
our younger ministers who has made a large 
place for himself in the Illinois fellowship. 
He was brought up in a conservative Presby- 
terian atmosphere, prepared for the ministry 
in Allegany Seminary, and was called to an 
influential United Presbyterian Church in 
Greeley, Col. His personal and _ scholarly 
qualities attracted to his ministry a large 
following from the faculty and students of the 
Normal School in that city and he was asked 
to give courses in Bible study under Normal 
School auspices. The call, four years ago, to 
Aurora, in succession to so progressive a man 
as Dr. B. F. Aldrich, now of Chicago, gave 
necessary freedom for advanced work both in 
the pulpit and in parish administration. He 
put his ideals into immediate realization in 
one of the best graded Sunday schools in the 
state, and in his pulpit work has shown him- 
self “apt to teach.” While distinctly modern 
in thought, Mr. Petty is always constructive 
in method. ; 


American Board Entertains 


Last week Monday some members of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board 
gave a complimentary luncheon to ministers 
and laymen in Greater Boston in honor of Sec- 
retary Patton’s return from his mission tour. 
Mr. Henry H. Proctor presided and introduced 
the speakers, Sec. J. Campbell White of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Sec. W. T. 
Stackhouse of the Northern Baptist Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement and Secretary Patton. 
Mr. White, also just returned from abroad, re- 
ported enthusiastically concerning progress in 
the Orient, especially in China and Korea. Mr. 
Stackhouse gave some telling suggestions re- 
garding the every-member canvass and meth- 
ods of approaching men for missions. Dr. 
Patton displayed an interesting array of curios 
gathered on his trip and testified to the pres- 
tige and extent of the American Board work 
as he had seen it in his tour and to. the qual- 
ity of the native converts, especially in Africa 
and India. 
alists enjoyed the occasion which did much to 
strengthen the Board’s hold upon its “home 
base”’ in the most literal sense of the word. 


Prosperity in Sunnyside, Wn. 


The corner stone of new Sunnyside edifice, 
Washington, was laid Oct. 12, with fitting cere- 


Nearly one hundred Congregation- | 


mony. A feature was the fact that Dr. Sam- 
uel Green of Seattle, for twenty-three years 
superintendent of the Sunday School Society, 
laid the stone. The organization is now erect- 
ing a fine new cement building under the able 
leadership of Rev. H. F. Burgess. The exer- 
cises consisted of an address by Rev. E. A, 
King of North Yakima, one by Dr. W. W. 
Scudder, state superintendent of home missions, 
and prayer and Scripture reading by Rey. 
Charles Curtis of Toppenish, formerly associate 
pastor of the People’s Church, St. Paul. 


Breaking Through the Dead Line 


In these days when there is an almost unan- 
imous cry, even among the smaller churches, 
for young men in the pulpit, it is refreshing 
to see a people show such good sense as has 
been done by Limerick, Me. Rey. G. A. Mills 
was pastor from 1898 to 1907, resigning be- 
cause he was approaching threescore years 
and ten, and felt that perhaps the church re- 
quired a younger man. The| younger man came, 
serving less than three years and in 1910 Mr. 
Mills, who had been elected pastor emeritus 
began to supply on Sundays. Candidates came 
and went, but none was as acceptable as the 
old pastor. Finally it was voted to invite him 
to resume the pastorate and “remain with the 
church for life.’”’ Young and fresh in thought 
the pastor, now in his seventy-third year, is 
giving to the congregations which gather in as 
goodly numbers as ever, the best and ripest 
preaching of his life. It is safe to say that 
no church is being treated to any better 
preaching either, and the work is being as well 
cared for as though a younger man was pastor. 


Successful Vespers 


In place of its Sunday. evening service 
Claremont, N. H., has established a vesper 
service at five in the afternoon known as the 
Junior Church. The service is three-quarters 
of an hour long and has a printed order of 
service with abundant opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the prayers and Scripture which 
are read in unison by every member of the con- 
gregation. The quartet renders its usual pro- 
gram and in addition a children’s choir of 
forty voices sings three or four of the best 
hymns. The choir is assisted also by an or- 
chestra from the young people. A short ser- 
mon is addressed mainly to the younger hear- 
ers. A special invitation is extended to the 
parents of small children who for various rea- 
sons find the morning and later evening hours 
inconvenient, and the invitation seems to have 
been very generally appreciated by these as 
well as others. Rey. J. P. Garfield is pastor. 
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‘Northern California 


Conference 


The annual meeting of the Northern Califor- 
nia Conference, held in Berkeley, Oct. 17-20, 
was richly worth while. Its wisdom of counsel, 
inspiration for service and progressive action 
all make it notable. 

No other Conference draws its delegates 
from a wider range of conditions and enter- 
prises than California. The state is so large 
that the southern third of it forms a separate 
Conference, yet the Northern Conference has a 
territory of 100,000 square miles. Its largest 
churches are around the great Bay, First of 
Oakland having almost 2,000 members. But 
others are hundreds of miles inland, in lum- 
ber and mining towns, one or two in the snow- 
eapped Sierras at a mile’s altitude. There is 
romance still about such a group when their 
delegates come together. This Conference had 
its share. 

There was “Father” Rowell, ninety-three 
years old, who has not missed a state meeting 
for the fifty-five years that they have been 
held. There was Dr. Willey, a ‘49-er,” Cali- 
fornia’s first state chaplain, who picked the 
site of the City of Berkeley and helped found 
the university that now has upwards of 3,000 
students. There was Rev. Hettie F. Douglas, 
who modestly told of her ministry in a lonely 
pocket away back of white Mt. Shasta, fifty or 
sixty miles from any other church. There was 
Rev. C. L. Mears, who used to be the only 
Congregational pastor in all Nevada. There 
was Dr. J. A. Cull, once a Roman Catholic 
priest, but now a beloved Congregational pas- 
tor. And there was Superintendent Rathbone, 
who traveled 30,000 miles last year among his 
churches. 

Notable laymen, too, were present, such as 
George W. Dickie, who built the Oregon; 
Arthur Arlett, known to Brothernood men; 
WH. P. Flint, noble California worker for sixty 
years, and David Curry, fresh and strong after 
entertaining 3,600 guests this summer in the 


. Curry Camp of Yosemite. 


But the picturesque was swallowed up in 
the practical as these and 200 others bent their 
minds to the varied tasks of the church. The 
theme was The Adjustment of the Church to 
the Changing Social Order. Professor Rugh 
and Secretary Fisher, in convincing addresses, 
showed the change that is or must be in work 
for childhood. Dr. Badé of Pacific Seminary in 
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the morning Bible» studies emphasized the 
change in scholarship’s view of the Bible. The 
old task of missions was finely knitted up to 
some new motives and methods. ' 

But the great social problems and the 
church’s relations to these, stirred the Confer- 
ence most of all. Mr. Patchell, Mr. Gould and 
Dr. Buckham made hearts thrill and ‘tingle 
with Christ’s love for men. Then the new 
Socialist mayor of Berkeley, Mr. J: Stitt Wil- 
son, more winsomely than in his whole cam- 
paign, pleaded with the Church to resume its 
partly lost leadership in social reforms, until 
the rest of the social injustices shall be wiped 
out. 

The most significant executive action taken 


was that which will put the Conference, al-~ 


ready incorporated, into legal possession of and 
responsibility for a $50,000 _ institutionzi 
ehurch plant in San Francisco. This Green 
Street Church is located in the slums, and but 
two blocks away from the most flagrant vice 
district in America. Henceforth that church 
will be the work of the whole 130 churches 
together. It puts its deed in escrow for four 
years, while the Conference proves its ability 


to conduct the work; then it will be com- 
pletely deeded over. ‘he deliberations on this 
matter also brought the Conference into 


keener sense of the social responsibilities of 
the church. 


Oakland, Oal. B. M.. P. 


Montana Conference 


Laurel in the beautiful Yellowstone Valley 
was the gathering place for the Montana Pil- 
grim clans the first week in October. The 
local church is happy in the coming of its 
new pastor, W. P. Ames, a Yale graduate of 
last year. A layman, C. D. Elliott of Great 
Falls, was chosen moderator. He fell into the 
duties as naturally as his ancestors served 
similarly in New England. 

The most important question under consider- 
ation was the educational policy and program 
for our Congregational churches. Rev. HE. EB. 
Burtner of Missoula presented a strong paper 
on the Christian college. Secretary Clifton of 
the Education Society gave an address on the 
character and work of our schools and col- 
leges. Then came the report of the Hduca- 
tional Commission appointed by the State Con- 
ference a year before. This body recommended 
that our people take steps to establish a col- 
lege at Great Falls. Parts of two days were 
devoted to the consideration of this important 
question. 

The Billings Polytechnic Institute was rep- 
resented by its founders, L. T. Eaton and his 
brother Ernest. The former, who is director 
of the Institute, set forth the story of their 
school and asked for the indorsement of the 
Conference. This was expressed in resolutions 
providing for the recognition of the Billings 
Polytechnic, in its present plan and scope as 
a polytechnic institution, as one of our schools, 
provided it will satisfy the Education Society 
and the Montana Educational Commission that 
it is substantially a Congregational school. 

The men of Montana faced these momentous 
problems with a sense of sobriety, feeling, as 
they did, that they were compassed about by 
a great cloud of witnesses—their Pilgrim an- 
cestors—who, at great cost, had planted Chris- 
tian colleges across the continent. They real- 
ized that part of ‘Mighty Montana’s Making”’ 
as a Christian commonwealth should be the 
college planted by Pilgrim hands, and that his- 
tory would pronounce them guilty if they 
failed. 

Noble and worthy addresses were given at 
the evening sessions. Rev. H. EH. Flint of 
Great Falls spoke on The Mission of Congre- 
gationalists in the Northwest; Pres. C. C. 
Creegan of Fargo College set forth splendidly 
our march of victory in the Orient on our 
great mission fields; Rev. L. A. Wilson of 
Helena had for his subject, The Work of the 
Church in Rearing a Race of Montanans; and 
Prof. C. A. Dana of the Polytechnic Institute 
presented the Men and Religion movement. 

At other sessions The Country Church was 
discussed in a thoughtful paper by Rev. H. BH. 
Pleasant, Men in Church Harness in a strong 
address by Attorney H. M. Niles. Rev. W. H. 
Marshall read a good paper on The Completely 
Graded System and Rev. F. H. Condit another 
on Keeping the Interest Alive in the Sunday 
School. 

Mrs. J. A. Adams of Chicago met with the 
women and helped them reorganize their state 
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work, with Mrs. Joseph Pape of Laurel as 
president. 

The missionary reports of the year showed 
thirty Sunday schools organized, fourteen 
churches formed, making sixty-five in the state, 
ten edifices dedicated and six more ready or 
building, a dozen new ministers added to the 
working force and two new local associations 
formed. 

Special mention was made of the progress 
of our American Missionary Association work 
on the Crow Reservation, where under the 
faithful leadership of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Bur- 
gess two new missionary buildings are being 
erected. 

The Men and Religion Movement came in for 
its share of attention and plans were made to 
do our part for Montana men in the coming 
year. 


Billings, Mont. G. J. POWZLL. 


Idaho and Oregon Conference 


The seventeenth annual conference of SoutL- 
ern Idaho and WHastern Oregon held a felici- 
tous three-days’ session in Boise, Ida., Oct. 3- 
5. Wyvery church but one was represented. 
The program went through with snap from 
start to finish. The few changes made neces- 
sary in the printed order of the program were 
hardly noticeable; important work was ac- 
complished, and the inspirational and devo- 
tional seasons interspersed gave tone to all 
of it. 

The delegates were pleasantly welcomed by 
the mayor of the city and by the pastor of 
the First Church. The conference’ sermon 
was preached by Rev. Fred Stoetzel of Ontario, 
Ore., on The Need and Power of Positive 
Faith. Rev. R. B. Wright and Rev. Ludwig 
Thomsen officiated at the communion. 

After Rey. H. C. Stover of Council was made 
moderator, Rey. Ludwig Thomsen, superin- 
tendent of the Home Missionary Society and 
the Sunday School Society work, then met 
the pastors in an hour’s conference, while the 
Woman’s Missionary Union held a _ business 
meeting. The forenoon closed with five-minute 
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IMPORTERS—BOSTON 


Tu CROSS AND THD Dragon. A STORY OF 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA.—The Youth’s 
Companion announces a story of the heroism 
and devotion of Christian missionaries in China 
during the famous Boxer Rebellion. It is to 
be a serial story running through nearly a 
dozen numbers, and will begin in late Novem- 
ber or early December. It is by Ralph D. Paine, 
one of the best of American story writers. The 
title is The Cross and the Dragon, and tells 
the adventures of a missionary’s son in his ef- 
forts to rescue a minister and his daughter 
from one of the beleaguered compounds. Those 
who subscribe now for 1912 will receive free 
the 1911 issues containing the opening chap- 
ters of this story. 
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Idaho and Oregon Conference 
Continued from page 671 


addresses by six pastors on The Most Interest- 
ing Thing about My Field. 

The general theme for an afternoon session 
was The World-Wide Kingdom. Four pastors 
and three members of the W. M. U. addressed 
the conference on different phases. The Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, by Mr. W. E. 
Graham, and The Mission of the Church, by 
Rey. A. J. Sullens, were later presented with 
impelling inspiration. 

Rey. C. E. Mason of Mountain Home made 
everybody see that the Apportionment Plan is* 
in every sense practical, helpful and necessary. 
He called special attention to the fact that, 
while Idaho had exceeded its total apportion- 
ment by twenty-five per cent., it had still 
fallen short in its gifts to some of the soci- 
eties, because some churches have not yet 
made the plan.the working basis for all their 
benevolences. His clear, business-like presenta- 
tion of the matter is certain to result in more 
efficient application of the plan hereafter. 

Two illuminating, instructive addresses were 
given by Rey. Miles B. Fisher, educational 
secretary of the Pacific Coast states for the 
Sunday School Society. His subjects were, 
Best Things in Religious Education and The 
Need of Religious Education, and his contribu- 
tion to the conference was a large one. 

The most important business transacted was 
the adoption of some amendments to the con- 
stitution. By one amendment a closer relation 
has been established between the national be- 
nevolent societies and the state conference. 
By another amendment the moderator’s duties 
will hereafter begin immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting. The moderator 
for the ensuing year is Rey. S. HB. Long of 
Grand View, Ida. 

Another important item of business was the 
adoption of a plan relative to pastors’ confer- 
ence expenses. Hitherto they have pooled their 
expenses. By the new plan—which is the 
California way—each pastor will pay $5, or. 
his church may pay it for him; if his ex- 
penses exceed this amount he will be reim- 


RED 


It’s the Red Blood Corpuscles that Proper 
Food Makes. 


An Ohio woman says Grape-Nuts food 
gave her good red blood and restored the 
roses of youth to a complexion that had 
been muddy and blotchy. She says: 

“Ror 10 years I had stomach trouble 
which produced a breaking out on my face. 
The doctors gave it a long Latin name, but 
their medicines failed to cure it. Along 
with this I had frequent headaches, nery- 
ousness and usually pain in my stomach 
after meals. 

“I got disgusted with the drugs, stopped 
them and coffee off short, and quit eating 
everything but fruit ard Grape-Nuts, with 
Postum for my table beverage. 

The headaches, stomach trouble, and 
nervous weakness disappeared almost like 
magic, which showed that. when the cause 
was removed and good food and drink used 
nature was ready to help. 

My blood was purified and my complexion 
became like a young girl’s while my weight 
was increased from 90 to 120 pounds in a 
few months—good, solid firm flesh, where it 
used to be soft and flabby. 

“T recommended Grape-Nuts and Postum 
to one of my friends, who was afflicted as I 
had been. She followed my advice and in 
a short time was restored to complete health 
and in about 8 months her weight increased 
from 100 to 148 pounds. 

“Our doctor, observing the effect of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum in our cases, declared the 
other day, that he would hereafter prescribe 
these food products for gastritis.” Name 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, ‘““The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one a from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 


bursed for the excess from the conference 
treasury. This year the average expense was 
$5.70. In connection with this a strong senti- 
ment was expressed that a church which had 
failed to pay its conference dues should not 
be considered eligible to representation in the 
annual meeting. 

The conference went on record with resolu- 
tions condemning in vigorous terms the prac- 
tice of the Federal Government granting per- 
mits to sell intoxicants in “dry territory” ; 
condemning the proposed participation in the 
Brewers’ Congress by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson; and condemning the action of the 
Inter-Mountain Fair Association permitting 
gambling at the coming state fair in Boise. 

A glad service of recognition and reception 
of five churches was held. These are Grand 
View, Bruneau, Landing, Rockland and Wright 
in Boise. Of these Grand View, Bruneau and 
Landing had been organized since 1909, but 
had not been officially recognized either by 
council or by the conference. 

First Church of Boise entertained the con- 
ference with genial hospitality. Much credit 
is due to the pastor, Rey. A. J. Sullens, for his 
planning and preparation for every detail of 
the meeting. The conference closed with a 
happy and prophetic fellowship meeting, led 
by Rev. R. B. Wright, D. D., and then ad- 
journed to meet next year in Weiser, Ida. 

LT. 


Nebraska Conference 


The Nebraska Conference, held at Crete 
Oct. 23-26, was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic held in many years. Its genial 
moderator, Mr. A. N. Yost of Omaha, has been 
identified with Nebraska Congregationalism 
from the beginning and was a member of the 
first State Association organized some fifty- 
four years ago. The sermon preached by Rev. 
J. A. Jenkins, Ph.D., of Omaha was on A 
Glorious Church. 
the idea of brotherhood, realization of a timely 
and practical spirituality, and a ministry 
which shall declare the mind of Christ. The 
sermon may be said to have sounded the key- 
note of the conference meetings. 

Special features of the conference were the 
topics, The Sunday School and the Church, 
The Pastor and Public Morals,» What Shall 
We Do with the Evening Service? The Church 
and Sunday Amusements, Conservation Policy 
for Our Weak Churches and Old Time Reli- 
gion, the last a masterful address by Hon. W. 
J. Bryan. This was a splendid testimony of a 
noted man to the simplicity and effectiveness 
of faith in Christ as the Saviour of men and 
in the divine authority of the Word of God. 
The address was enthusiastically received. 

The conference looked forward with interest 
to the discussion on Congregational Theology. 
Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr., told what it was, tak- 
ing Jonathan Edwards and his teachings to 
illustrate his theme. Rev. B. A. Warren in a 
carefully prepared paper described what it is 
and related in a lucid and fair way the posi- 
tion each side in the present day controversy 
takes. Dr. J. A. Adams of The Advance gave 
a rousing address on what Christian theology 
must have in order to be sufficient for the 
needs of men, namely a personal God in it, 
supernatural and prayer answering, authority, 
facts and redemption. These four points were 
dwelt upon at length. An enthusiastic dis- 
cussion showed that the evangelical truths are 
those which grip the hearts and conscience of 
men. It is these truths which the Nebraska 
churches want. 

The presence of Sec. William Ewing of Bos- 
ton and Rey. J. P. O’Brien of Kansas City 
was due to a proposed change in the policy of 
the Conference in its Sunday school work. It 
is expected that the Board of Directors will in 
the near future take over the supervision and 
control of the Sunday school work in the state 
in co-operation with the Sunday School So- 
ciety. These addresses were helpful in work- 
ing out the problem not only of control, but 
development. 

Church Federation was presented in a tak- 
ing way by Rey. F. T. Rouse of Omaha. It 
developed that through federation the state 
has gained two Congregational churches, one 
of which was formed through the union of 
United Presbyterian, Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist churches making one strong Congrega- 
tional. 

Nebraska is not yet ready to merge its 
Home Missionary Society with the state con- 
ference, which will first try its hand with the 
Sunday school work. Wighty-nine churches 
were reported as being on the honor roll, hav- 
ing met all the apportionment for home mis- 
sions. 


Lincoln, Neb. M. A. B. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World — 


Its manifestation will be in ! 


For Sale. Fruit ranch cn commercial 
apple trees just ready to bear, and 6 yEntish walnuts 


HYMNS . 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1909 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST THAT THE MODERN 
CHURCH IS USING 

Not reflecting the judgment of one or 

ollective judg- 


two editors, but the c ive 
ment of hundreds of ministers. 


330,000 COPIES IN USE 


r t i THE CENTURY CO. 
ar an reeset! a Union Sa., New York City. 


<= <r 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS | 


UNBREAKABLE | 
POINTED TOP STYLE! 

ACAN BE STERILIZED) } 
Requires no fIpping back] 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage., 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, 
TORORA CANADA 


BOOK OF POINTS 


Saas 

HAND TESTIMONIES for help- 
ling Christians or Workers, Settling 
Bible Arguments and answering objec- 
tions or Excuses. Leading and taking 
part in Meetings, Giving Testimony. 
|Better Reb teri of hard places 
lin Doctrines, etc, Full of practical oy 
Pade IT WILL HELP YO 
loth, 25e3 Morocco, 85c. Agts, wn’ 
EO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg. Chicago 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
AND 
NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


Few vacancies in small, select party sailing from New . 
York, January 6, 1912, on 8. 8. “ Caronia,” Cunard Line. 


Summer Tours to Europe im April, May, June 

and July, all expenses included, small parties, high-class 
accommodations. Itineraries sent on request. 
CEORCE E. MARSTERS 

248 Washington St., Boston 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding jive lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit Wanted. 
church badly needs a second-hand pulpit. What chure. 
will contribute one? Address, *‘ Pulpit,” care The Con- 
gregationalist, 44, Boston, Mass. 


A poor Massachusetts count 


Piedmont College wants Harper's Monthly, Vols. 
1. 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42.46, 48, 54, 94, 95, $8, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95, 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Decorations from Alabama forests. Wild Smilax, 
Sabal Palms, Holly, Mistletoe, etc., beautiful for church 
or home, Illustrated circular. Thorsby Institute, 
Begs Ala., or H. C. Jenkins, 103 Oak Street, Hart- 

ord, Ot. 


Daughter of Congregationalcle: an, how occupy- 
ing position of trust, desires to make ould 
like position as secretary. Stenographer. 
in religious and business work. §S. M. B., Box 1296, 
Boston, Mass, 


Middle-aged Woman, minister's widow, would 
like pesition as housemother in an institution or board- 
ing school. Can give references. Speak French, Ger- 
man and English. Address E. A.,care The Congregation- 
alist, 45, Boston, Mass. 


minister 


- The daughter of a New England 
a nena? 0 sein Washington, 3 C., will rent 


who owns -her house 5 
two pleasant upper chambers for the winter and spring. 
Board if desired to small number. Address Elien B, 
Foster, 1402 Girard Street, Washington, D. C. 


and almonds, located in the famous, apple coun- 
try, which includes 80 acres overlook the tiful 
uake Chelan, ‘** America’s Switzerland.” Soil very pro- 


a Toes towne city. 
1000, in cash. “Fruit land is selling 
Geo 


H. Hull, Chelan, Wn. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION Mal 
aren 25 Deeeepe. Sugar-coated nar- 
cotic, 9 
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Calls 


BLACKMpR, EDMUND F., Bancroft, Mich., to 
First and Second, Crown Point, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

BLACKMER, WALTER R., Twinsburg, O., to Ar- 
cade, N. Y. Accepts. 

BuLIss, ALFRED Y., Buffalo, N. Y., to Winslow, 
Taunton, Mass. Accepts and is at work. 

BURRELL, ArTHUR S., Rindge, N. H., accepts 
eall to First, Georgetown, Mass. 

CuHaAsE, Epw. A., Wollaston, Mass., to Wash- 
ington St., Beverly. 

CHurRCcH, ALFRED C., Little Valley, N. Y., to 
Roxborough, Pa. 

CLUTTERBUCK, JOHN G., Armada, 
Saybrook, O. Accepts. 

CORNWELL, ALBHRT G., Stowe, Vt., declines call 
to Plymouth, Hartford, Ct. 

Dana, MaLcoumm, Hallowell, Me., to First, Ot- 
tumwa, Io. Accepts. 

Durron, CHas. H., Hast, B. Cleveland, O., to 
First, Kane, Pa. Accepts. 

HARRIS, NATH’L, Cooperstown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Waverly, Jersey City, N. J. 

HvueEistmrR, Hpw. W., Homer, N. Y., to First, 
Ashtabula, O. Accepts and is at work. 

Kempton, AUSTEN T., Lunenburg, Mass., de- 
clines call to Attleboro. 

KOpNIG, PHILIP, Vale, Ore., to Ontario. 
cepts. 

LANCASTER, ARCHIBALD A., Pilgrim, St. Louis, 
Mo., accepts call to Middlebury, Vt. 


Mich., to 


Ac- 


Mapnps, ABRAM L., Atlanta Seminary to 
Lenox, O. Accepts. 
MAYNARD, “NHWELL C., Hanover, N. H., to 


South, Peabody, Mass. Accepts. 
MILNE, WM. B., Roberts, Ill., to Clifton. 
cepts. 
Mouton, JAs. W., Northbridge Center, Mass., 


Ac- 


to First, Mechanic Falls, Me. Accepts. 
MUSSDHLMAN, A. G., Richford, N. Y., to Little 
Ferry, N. J. 
RAWLINSON, F. H., Williford, Ark., to Kalo 


and Otho, Io. Accepts. 
Ricn, J. R., to Claridon, O. 
Smiru, HW. Srncuarr, Houston, Tex., to Coal- 
inga, Cal. Accepts and is at work. 
STaPLyron, JOHN, Immanuel, Brooklyn, N. 
to First, S. Norwalk, Ct. Accepts. 
‘WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Wallingford, Ct., to 
Vergennes, Vt. 


Resignations 


AYLMorE, F. G., Sully, Io. 
BLACKMER, WALTER R., Twinsburg, 
six and one half years’ service. 
Burnet, ARTHUR R., Berlin Heights, O. 

Dana, MaAucoum, Hallowell, Me. 

Drns, JESSH W., Eliot, Me. 

Durron, CHAS. H., Hast, EH. Cleveland, O. 
Irons, JOHN, First, Haverhill, N. H. 
KOENIG, PHILIP, Vale, Ore. 


Mie5 


O., after 


** The Latest and Best 


translation of the Scriptures’’ is the 
unanimous opinion of the Biblical 
scholars with regard to the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


This version is used and rec- 
ommended by Ministers, Su- 
perintendents, Sunday School 
Teachers and Leaders of Bible 
Study Classes, because it is more true 
to the original and requires less ex- 
planation than any other. 


. The American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the AMERICAN BIBLE 
SociEeTy has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing 
the great value of the work of the American 
Committee, and to meet the demands of 
Churches. and Sunday Schools, the Society 
has recently had its constitution amended 
so as to enable it to publish the AMHRICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for the American 
- Revision Committee 


383K Fourth Avenue, New York 


Mo. 
Len, VINTON, Onawa, Io. 
Luckgy, FRANK R., Humphrey S8t., New 


Haven, Ct., withdraws resignation. 

Meek, StarrorD W., Rootstown, O. 

MILNE, WM. B., Roberts, Ill., after six years’ 
service. 

Mouton, Jas. W., Northbridge Center, Mass. 

STAPLETON, JOHN, Immanuel, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after four years’ service. 

WARREN, WM. H., Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


McCaLuuM, ARCHIB, 0. Mount Hope, Detroit, 
Mich., Oct. 24. Sermon by Rev. W. R. 
Kedzie; other parts by Rey. Messrs. J. C. 
Gibson, J. S. Hagerman, J. F. Hutchinson 
and W. H. Warren. 

PALMER, HW. BurTON, o. by Grinnell Association 
at Newton, Io. Various parts by Rev. 
Messrs. HB. A. Steiner, D. P. Breed, R. F. 
Lavender, B. F. Martin and J. B. Adkins. 

PLUMB,/ M. RAYMOND, o. and 4. First, Plym- 
outh, Ct., Oct..27. Various parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Giles Goodenough, J. B. Parry, H. 
H. Tweedy, W. H. Sallmon, R. G.' Higin- 
botham and 8. EH. Evans. 


Personals 


LABAREH, JOHN C., and Mrs. Labaree, South 
Dennis, Mass., were given a farewell recep- 
tion recently by the parish and were pre- 
sented with many choice gifts in apprecia- 
tion of the five years of service just com- 
pleted. Mr. and Mrs. Labaree will make 
their future home in West Medway, Mass. 

HorstEeaD, H. O., Millard Ave., Chicago, II11., 
at the conclusion of his three years’ pas- 
torate was presented with a purse of gold 
by the church; a set of Kipling’s works by 
the Baraca Bible Class; $25 by members of 
the Masonic Fraternity and other gifts ex- 
pressing appreciation of his work. 

OwrnNn, W. Morwton, Beneficent, Providence, 
R. I., at a farewell reception tendered him 
by his people was presented with $350. 

WATERMAN, WM, A., Elgin, Ill., has taken up 
work as pastor-at-large along the Pacific 
Coast with headquarters at La Mesa, Cal. 
Mr. Waterman has been engaged in similar 
work in the Middle West and Washington 
for several years. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERICAN F'HDDRATION OF MuN’S CHURCH OR- 
GANIZATIONS, annual meeting, in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. Afternoon 
and evening sessions. 


Ou1o Civic ConernSS, First Methodist Church, 
Wooster, O., Nov. 19-21. 


Utah Association 


The meeting was held with the Park City 
Chureh, Oct. 
Ogden was re-elected moderator, Sec, Theo- 
dore Clifton of the Education Society ad: 
dressed a large public meeting in the interests 
of education, and spoke also at Provo, Vernal, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and Park City, leaving 
many good and lasting impressions in this 
hide-bound Mormon state. The report of Sup- 
erintendent Goodwin showed the work in home 
mission churches and schools to be in an en- 
couraging condition. 

Nowhere can such a challenge be found for 
consecrated young manhood as in Utah. At 
present several of the smaller churches are 
vacant, while a number of places where Sab- 
bath schools are held with preaching services 
from time to time, ought soon to be organized 
and a man placed on the field. The ministry 
in Utah is a man’s job, but he must be a man 
of tact, strength and devotion. 

Among the subjects profitably discussed at 
this meeting were The Christian Propaganda 
and Its Methods by Rey. W. M. Morrison, Our 
Heritage and Its Obligation, Rev. G. Long- 
necker, The Church and Her Mission, Mr. L. 
Hi. Page. The public meetings on Thursday 
and Friday evenings were largely attended. 
Mr. Jack Gilroy, a talented singer was present 
and with Mrs. Mary Tracey and her choir ren- 
dered excellent music. 

The 1912 meeting will be held with the 
Provo church. 


Park City, Utah. Ww. M. M. 


UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you'were to see the unequalled 
volume of unimpeachable testimony in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, you would upbraid yourself for so lon 
delaying to take this effective medicine for that bloo 
disease from which you are suffering. 
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ys:pep-lets 


promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ical. 10c., 50c. or $1. 


Envelope 
_ System 


ICHMOND 
FR RDER direct, or if 
through an agent, 
aa, be sure to specify 


Duplex-Richmond, 
and you'll get the system you wazz. Duplex- 


ORDER DIRECT 


Richmond stands for promptness, efficiency, 
courtesy and the refund of the 
purchase price without argument, 
if dissatisfied in any way. If we 
have a dissatisfied customer, it’s 
not our fault—it’s because he’s 
kept it to himself. 

Write for Free “‘ Duplex Unit’? 12 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


For the Minister of Today 


By REV. ERNEST G. GUTHRIE 
REV. PERCY H. EPLER 
REY. WILLARD B. THORP, D.D. 


This volume gains in significance because 
it discloses the tendency of thought among 
the younger ministers of the country. 


Price 75 Cents net 
Postage 6 Cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


26-28, Rev. F. G. Brainerd of |, 


Rev. CHares M, SHEtpon, Topeka, Kansas, 
says :—‘‘I am exceedingly pleased with it ... . It 
is a most beautiful piece of work typographically, 
and f shall enjoy using it in my own pulpit. . . I 
shall be glad to commend it to my people when- 
ever they buy a new Bible.” 


300 Years After! 
Ready in July 


The 
1911 Bible 


Being 
The Authorized Version of 1617 
With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 
A New System of Chain References. 
A New System of Collected References, 
A New System of Paragraphs. 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 
on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


Descriptive List on Application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 
builds up the whole system. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or choco- 
lated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


YOU GET $60 


Annually on every $1000 invested in 


PLYMOUTH & SANDWICH STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


The balance of $50,000 of an authorized 
issue of securities is offered, in denomina- 
tions of $500. We deal directly with you 
No banking house costs to pay. Hence you 
have the chance to buy securities of a 
Massachusetts Public Service Corporation 
to yield 6% from date of issue. Maps, 
booklets and facts sent you on request. 


H. N. LATHROP 
609 Tremont Temple = = Boston, Mass. 


FOR | Without soliciting donations, church 
adobe see ||| societies all over we country beh Masti 
|| ing money, selling Valentine’s (dust) 

CHURCH \\| Relat helen 4 paige Inside oer 
~~ 7s... ||| Mation by letter. eference, other 
WORKERS ||| church societies). Wm. VALENTINE 
—_———— ||| Mra. Co., Allston Station, Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


90 forms of employment about the college were given 
to about 70 students during the year 1910-11. 27 were 
connected with the boarding department. 20 were con- 
nected with the college bakery and press, and with 
mimeographing and book-binding. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 


Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 


country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 


eee by voluntary gifts. 
Sontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WARNER L. CArRvour, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JoHn B. Catvyrt, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to Ff. EB. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Churehes and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Beets Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BoarD Or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss If. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s SeAMAN’S Frienp Socripry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. EB, Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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RECORD OF THE WEEh| 


Ending Monday, November 6 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


President Taft Reviews the Atlantic Fleet 


The Atlantic fleet, comprising one hun- 
dred warships, is reviewed in the Hud- 
son River at New York by President Taft. 
The demonstration is to show preparedness 
for war and to test efficiency. 


The President Defends Anti-Trust Law 

Congressman Littleton of New York 
attacks Sherman Anti-trust law at Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce dinner at 
which President Taft is the guest of 
honor. The President vigorously defends 
the law and reaffirms the purpose of the 
administration to enforce it impartially. 


More Power for Commerce Commission 


In holding that all railroads doing in- 
terstate business must comply with the 
federal safety appliance act, even in their 
intrastate business, the United States Su- 
preme Court extends the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to over- 
rule state commissions with reference to 
all equipment on interstate railroads. 


Close of State Campaigns 
State campaigns in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Maryland and with 
both Republicans and Democrats claim- 
ing victory for governor in each state. 


A Coast to Coast Flight 


Calbraith Rodgers ends record-breaking 
aeroplane trip from New York to Passa- 
dena, Cal., 4,231 miles, in forty-nine days; 
average speed in flight 51.59 miles per 
hour. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


France to Control Morocco 


The treaty concerning Morocco between 
France and Germany is made _ public. 
France is given a free hand to establish a 
protectorate and France eedes to Ger- 
many a part of Northern French Congo, 
with exchanges of territory at other 
points. 


The Chinese Revolution 


Chinese revolution spreads. Regent 
seeks peace by promise to grant all de- 
mands of the revolutionists including im- 
mediate establishment of representative 
government and the discharge of Manchu 
high officials. Revolutionists massacre 
Manchus in Hankow. Much of the city 
is burned by loyal troops. 


The Italian-Turkish War 


It is reported that Italian troops mas- 
sacre Arabs—men, women and children— 
in Tripoli. Turkish government calls upon 
the United States to intervene through 
The Hague Convention in Italy’s war 
against Turkey. 


Irish Home Rule Bill 


The British cabinet takes up the Irish 
Home Rule bill which will be introduced 
in Parliament by the government and 
pushed forward in the near future. 


Death Roll 


Kyrle Bellew, actor. Norman J. Col- 
man, first United States secretary of agri- 
culture——-Daniel F. Drawbaugh,  tele- 
phone inventor and loser in long litigation 
against Alexander Graham Bell. 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World © 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BoOarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Codetegn ar House, 
Boston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; John 
G. Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and ae 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

Tub CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Pwenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Woou. 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer,’ to whom checks 
should be drawn and all cor mdence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. _ f 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociery. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles HB. Hope: Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
New WPngland Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. ; 

CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 


Boston, Rev. Frederick H. e, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Bwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business: Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. ‘ 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
OCongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson pat and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for yee 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, specia. fts from 
ministers and laymen and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Bosron SpHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 

orated 1828.. President, Rev. Alexander 

eKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of ali nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue MassacHusprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB, 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. : 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Afraid ? 


Afraid to use hair preparations? 
Certainly not, if your doctor approves. 
Let him decide about your using 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for falling hair or dandruff. It will not 
color the hair, neither will it harm or injure. 


Bee. 
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INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


or Bank Surplus so as to earn 6% with 
Absolute Safety. Youcan invest am unts 
Of $50, $100 or $1,000 in 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds secured by ist Mortgage on 
selected New York Real Estate. We guar- 
antee that 6% will be paid by the Lincoln 


Trust Co., and that the principal will be re- 
turned in 1914. Your interest star's at once. 
Ask us how to combine the safety of a first 
mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls - Ritter - Goodnow, :{05 Flatiron Bldg.., 


New York tity. 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 


(ae—-WE GUARANTEE THE PAYMENT 


Sail February, 


routes, best Man- es 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


a 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
Fae. cee [deel 


* FREE EUROPEAN TOURS! Inreturnfor 
enlisting patrons for our delightful ivi tae trips. 
Every assistance given. REV. GEORGE F, NASON, 
Box G. G., WILMINGTON, DEL, 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “i 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 


ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Old Testament Heroes 


A course of study for Sunday school scholars 12 
to 16 years of age with a distinctive method —it 
beautifies and glorifies the moral qualities of Old 
Testament characters. The strongest impulse for 
great and good living comes from an intimate 
acquaintance of great and good men—the correct 
study for pupils of these ages is biography. Pupils 
will emerge from these years with some kind of 
attitude or choice. This course aims to create 
right ideals, right feelings, right estimates—the 
materials out of which right choices are made. 
If you will write us we will send you returnable 
copies of these books for your examination. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


SHOP 
EARLY 


q Buy your Christmas 
presents early —early in 
the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be your 
biggest gift of the holi- 
days to the workers behind 
the counters and on the 
delivery wagons. Inci- 
dentally it will enable us 
to give you better service 


P.S. Catalogues reavy in every 
department Nov. 20th 


The Pilgrim Press | 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
- 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Any book advertised: or reviewed in this 


paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 


Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Our Hero List 


First to be mentioned must be three 
telephone girls. Two of them, Miss Lyons 
and Miss Binckey, showed great courage 
and saved many lives at Austin, Pa. After 
béing told that. the flood was approaching 
they remained at their posts to send out 
warning messages until they had _ barely 
time to escape with their lives. HWyven more 
remarkable nerve was shown by another 
telephone operator in Dixon, Ill. Miss Web- 
ster received over the wire an order for the 
arrest of her brother, a promising young 
physician, on the charge of murder, and was 
compelled to listen for two hours to evidence 
which seemed to prove his guilt. She did 
her duty faithfully and then showed what it 
cost by falling from her chair in a dead 
faint. 


Donald Cameron, a clerk of only twenty 
years, resisted a bank robber at Belleville, 
N. J. Instead of throwing up his hands 
when the burglar pointed his pistol, Cam- 
eron showed fight and did not give up even 
when the man fired a shot and struck the 
lad on the head with the pistol butt. Cam- 
eron finally obtained the pistol and sum- 
moned help to arrest the robber. 


Rear-Admiral Nicholson has commended 
Carlos G. Wood of Bllicottville, N. Y., for 
heroic obedience under trying circumstances. 
Wood is a nineteen-year-old seaman of the 
gunboat Paducah, whose motor surfboat 
was wrecked in a gasolene explosion last 
month. Wood was badly burned but did not 
mention the fact when Commander Gilmer 
ordered him to save a lady of the party who 
had been thrown into the water by the ex- 
plosion. Wood swam to her rescue instantly 
and brought her on his back to the sinking 
boat, 


Martin O’Connell, a Brooklyn park police- 
man rescued a four-year-old girl who, in 
chasing a rubber ball had run in front of 
a motor car. The child ran away before her 
name could be learned but the officer was 
run over and is seriously, perhaps fatally, 
injured. 


Becky Fisher, arrested thirty-nine times 
in eleven weeks, is a seventeen-year-old hero- 
ine who was willing to go to jail for the 
sake of a cause. She belongs to the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 
members of which have been on strike in 
Cleveland, O., and she was arrested because 
she insisted upon talking to other workers 
and trying to persuade them uot to take the 
place of the strikers, but to help them main- 
tain their fight for living wages, reasonable 
hours of labor and industrial freedom. 


On Oct. 2, Daniel Bond, twenty-four years 
old, saw a big mongrel dog, frothing at the 
mouth, dash toward a crowd of school chil- 
dren in Atlantic City. Though unarmed, he 
rushed after the dog and succeeded in attract- 
ing its attention to himself. As the beast 
leaped for his throat, Bond caught it by the 
neck, and after a furious battle choked it 
to death; but not until he had been severely 
bitten. He was taken to the city hospital, 
where physicians quickly cauterized his 
wounds. 


An ENGLISH AUTHOR WrotH: “No shade, 
no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—No- 
vember!’”” Many Americans would add no free- 
dom from catarrh, which is so aggravated dur- 
ing this month that it becomes constantly 
troublesome. There is abundant proof that 
ecatarrh is a constitutional disease. It is re- 
lated to scrofula and consumption, being one 
of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has shown that what is capable of eradicating 
scrofula, completely cures catarrh, and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot see 
how any sufferer can put off taking this medi- 
cine, in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. It is un- 
doubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine for 
America’s Greatest Disease—Catarrh. 


OTe 
|KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! . 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & co., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


For Children 


for men and women who work with 
body or brain, there is no better food 


than 
Franklin Mills 


Entire Wheat Flour. Should be used 
in bread, muffins, griddle cakes, ete. 
You will notice the delicious appetiz- 
ing flavor. For over 30 years this flour 
has been the favorite of all lovers of 
pure food, being made from perfect 
wheat, perfectly ground. Ask your 
grocer for ‘‘ Franklin Mills.’”? Upon 
request we will mail you our booklet 
of tested recipes. 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State Street, Boston 


Victoria Shoes 


For Women 
No. 242 


Women’s Gun Metal 
Calfskin Boots, in but- 
ton style as shown 
here, with cloth top, 
short forepart and 
military heel, a partic- 
ularly stylish winter 
model, B, C, D or 

E widths, at only 


2.29 


We solicit your mail orders on this shoe if you 
cannot visit the store. Write plainly your size, 
width and shoe style number, add 2ic for ex- 


press or postage. 
2.29 


Ask for illustrated circular of other 
Victoria Shoe styles, all priced at... 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST (@ 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personal attention givento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, 200 Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services, 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK 8S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mer. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY %2 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


IT WILL SERVE THD INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCB 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADD OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIAT. 


Why Nelson’s Is Known As 


The Perfect Encyclopaedia 


There Are Four Conclusive and Common-Sense Reasons: 


1. it Cannot Grow Old because our subscribers are fur- 
nished with at least 500 pages of new information each year—semi- 
annually, in March and October—which brings them up to the 
minute on all important events. These pages are properly hum- 
bered, and by simply turning a nut in our loose-leaf binding you can 
remove the obsolete pages, and insert the new. Your Encyclopedia 
will be just as much up to date twenty years from now as it is today. 
No other Encyclopaedia CAN possess this feature, as it is fully 
protected. 


2. Accuracy. There are three permanent editorial staffs main- 
tained by Nelson’s—one in the United States, one in Great Britain, 
and one in Canada—headed, as Editor in Chief, by John H. Finley, 
LL. D., President of the College of the City of New York. These 
three great Editorial Staffs have gathered about them a corps of 
contributors who stand supreme as authorities in their respective 
subjects, and who, immediately any new information is available, 
forward a treatise to us to be included in our current supplementary 
pages. Nelson’s is the only Encyclopedia supporting more than 
one Editorial Staff. 


3. Minute Details Available. All subscribers are given 
an unlimited membership in Nelson’s Research Bureau. This entitles 
you to question us on any subject of the moment in which you may 
be especially interested, with the assurance that you will promptly 
receive the latest information and references to works which treat 
of that subject in minute detail. Letters to us from the greatest 
educational and technical workers show this service to be invaluable. 


Nelson’s 


“Tt Cannot Grow Old”’ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 


It is only our unremitting search for fresh matter to supply our new 


pages that makes it possible for us to offer you this great research 


service without additional cost. 


4. Educational Features. In addition to many special 
articles of the greatest instructive value, we have imported, espe- 
cially for this Encyclopzdia, Models and Manikins which are won- 
derful in their detail and their simplicity. Such interesting subjects 


as the Human Body, Automobile, Turbine, etc., are so presented ; 


that even a child can understand and be instructed by them. No 
other Reference Work possesses this important educational feature. 


Perpetual 
Loose-Leat 


Encyclopaedia 


And Research Bureau for Special Information 


Approved, adopted, and used by U. S. Government Departments, and by Universities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards: 


throughout the country. Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson’s: 


Navy Department 
Department of Justice 
Commerce and Labor 
Department of State 


Cornell University 
Bureau of Corporations 
National Museum Library 
University of Rochester 


University of California 
University of Michigan 
Bureau of Chemistry 
Army Service School 


Reclamation Service 
Chief Signal Office 
Harvard. University. 
War Department 


Knox College 
Indian Bureau 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Also the King of England, the Emperor of China, The Mikado of Japan, The Premier of Canada and State Departments 


throughout the World. 


Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia contains more 
than 70,000 subjects—treating over 1,000,000 topics — 7,000 


illustrations—500 maps. 


Each article in Nelson’s is clear, concise in treatment, and em- 
bodies the results of theivery latest scholarship and research. For 
example, articles on the Death of Edward VII. and the Coronation 


EXCHANGE 


part payment on Nelson’s. 
will be mailed upon request. 


of George V. of England; Flying Machines and Mono Railways; 


' Dreadnoughts and Submarines; Trusts and Cost of Living; Tunnels, 


Turbines, Steel and Iron Construction; Christian Science and 
Psychotherapy; Hookworm, Pellagra, Tuberculosis, Cancer; the 
1910 Census in the United States, England, Germany; also The 
Election of Madero; The Destruction of Austin, Pa.; The 
War Between Turkey and Italy. 


We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an allowance for old encyclopedias to apply as 
We have therefore prepared a price list, stating the amount allowed, which 


Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio, containing Sample Pages, facsimile Certificate of Membership to Nelson’s Bureau 
of Research for Special Information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full information about’ Nelson’s 


Loose-Leaf Reference System. 


Our special introductory price and easy payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Dept. 19L, 
Founded in Edinburgh 1798 


381-385 Fourth Avenue 


Over 100 Years in Business 


NEW YORK 
Established in New York 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible—LZdorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America. 
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COO er 8 8s WOR SR SP ON 


S. Parkes Cadman 


CHARLES DARWIN 
and OTHER ENGLISH THINKERS 


A plea for the necessary harmony that in reality exists be- 
tween scientific and other phases of thought. Dr. Cadman’s 
first book will be welcomed by thousands of people who in his 
remarkable pastorate at Central Church, Brooklyn, have 
looked to him to provide a passage from the old theology to 
the new, and no man in England or America is better qualified 
for such leadership. No one is more keenly alive to the doubts 
and difficulties of the man on the street or more deeply versed 
in the philosophical skepticism of the 19th century. These 
addresses are particularly adapted to the average man on ac- 
count of their evangelical fervor, swiftness of sympathy and 
warmth of heart. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


Lyman Abbott 


MY FOUR ANCHORS: What We Know in the Realm 
of Religion 

“T have thrown out in my life those four anchors—my faith 
in goodness, my faith in the possibility of men’s accomplish- 
ment of goodness, my faith in Jesus Christ as the ideal of 
goodness, and my faith in divine helpfulness in the world to 
help me to goodness.” ‘ 

Printed in two colors, decorative cover, portrait. Price 50 


x 


cents net, postage 7 cents. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell 
WHAT THE CHURCH MEANS TO ME 


The concluding one of the series by Dr. Grenfell, revealing his 
personal attitude to life, to the Bible, to prayer and now finally 
to the church. He has given himself unreservedly to this work, 
making it a frank confession and a friendly estimate by an in- 
sider. Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH JESUS CHRIST? 


This is an earnest address made by Dr. Grenfell at a Sunday 
morning service at Harvard University. It is movingly direct 
and simple, and one feels in the force of the words that a 
strong, consecrated man is speaking. Price 50 cents net, 
postage 5 cents. Unique Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


Albert J. Lyman 


THE THREE GREATEST MAXIMS IN THE 
WORLD 


These talks to students which Dr. Lyman has delivered in 
various institutions, from Yale and Harvard to preparatory 
schools for boys, have been received with great enthusiasm 
and this book appears in answer to many urgent requests for 
their publication. Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


Washington Gladden 
THE LABOR QUESTION 


“Whatever Dr.“Gladden writes is marked by sincere purpose, 
elear thinking, and broad sympathy for that which is right 
and true. Very few men in this country have studied the 
labor question as Dr. Gladden has done, and still fewer could 
present its salient points so fairly, so strongly, and with 
such a ring of righteous conviction.’—The Outlook. Price 
75 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


Albert EF. Dunning 
THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE 


This is a new text-book for Sunday-school teachers and for 
students in adult classes. 3eginning with the Bible as a 
complete library, it traces the collection of sixty-six books 
back through the successive collections now formed into one, 
presents the ascertained facts concerning the making of each 
Look and shows the principles and methods governing the 
selection of each for its place in the Divine Library. Thirty- 
six lessons. Price, cloth, 75 cents net, postage 7 cents. 


Ready Noy. 18. 
J. Brierley 
THE SECRET OF LIVING 


Wide reading and knowledge, a keen insight into life and its 
problems. singular freshness and breadth of thought, a great 
gift for interesting exposition, genial humanity and humor, 
are some of the qualities that have gained for Mr. Brierley a 
world-wide audience. He discusses matters that come home 
to everybody, such as “Work,” “Money,” “Relation,” “Inter- 
est’ ete. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


BOSTON 
14 BFACON STREET 


NEW FALL BOOKS 


Al Priddy 


THROUGH THE MILL: The Autobiography of a 
Boy Laborer 
Not since “Up from Slavery’ and “The Making of an Amer- 
ican” has such a remarkable autobiography been offered. The 
Outlook, in whose pages some of these chapters appeared, 
says it has rarely printed a story with more human interest. 
It possesses in large measure the manner and attraction of 
fiction, while it is also absolutely true. In a style suggestin 
Dickens and DeMorgan, the author tells of the abuses o 
child labor, the viciousness of the mill boy gang, the dramatic 
incidents of a great strike, and the tragedy and comedy of 
mill life, all as seen by a lad who has gone “through the mill” 
literally and figuratively. 
Fully illustrated by W. T. Benda. 
15 cents. 


Charles Reynolds Brown 


THE MODERN MAN’S RELIGION: a Col- 
lege (Columbia University) Lectures on the Re igious 
Life 

“In the break-up of conventional ideas many intelligent men 

and women have lost the clew to the meaning of religion and 

to its significance for human life. These addresses, by a con- 
summate master of the art of expression and a vxeligious 

teacher of vigorous and independent mind, are offered as a 

corrective to teachings of another kind.” 

From the introduction to the book, by President Nicholas 

Murray Butler, Columbia University. 

“Without distraction or confusion of any kind, Dr. Brown goes 

straight for the main things.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


Price $1.35 net, postage 


Joseph Henry Crooker 
THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


This is a searching but sympathetic discussion of the vital 
problem which now confronts the friends of religion and the 
disciples of Jesus. It describes the importance of the Church 
and defines the reason for variety in religious organizations. 
The book is written with sympathetic spirit, fearless criticism 
and vigorous thought. 

“On every page the reader comes upon something that arrests 
Spee that compels him to think for himself.”—Boston 

erald. 


Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


J. B. Clark , 
BLUE SKY: The Life and Work of Mrs. Caswell-Broad 


Men and women all over the United States know of Mrs. Cas- 
well-Broad, formerly Secretary of the Woman’s Department 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, and through- 
out her life deeply interested in Home. Missions. On the fron- 
tier and in the home field her magnetic personality won hosts 
of friends, who will find this volume a worthy tribute to a 
unique individuality. as well as a most interesting account of 
the work to which she devoted herself. Price $1.00 net, post- 
age 10 cents. Ready Dee. 1. 


Frank S. Child 
A COUNTRY PARISH 


The author disclaims any attempt to solve the problem of the 
country church, but puts before the reader the results of an 
adventure into the past to meet these old-time parsons and 
their friends in a social way. His pages picture a parson’s 
life in a typical New England parish dating back to pioneer 
days. and their perusal is sure to kindle a genuine enthusi 
asm for the country field—its opportunities, its fascinations. 
its insistent obligations. These records will prove an inspira 
tion to pew and pulpit in country and city alike. Price $1.25 
net, postage 10 cents. Ready Dee. 1 


Walter Rauschenbusch 
PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


This book consists of an introduction on the social meaning 
of the Lord's Prayer, and a series of prayers grouped under 
these five heads: For Morning, Noon and Night; Praise nd 
Thanksgiving: For Social Groups and Classes; Prayers of 
Wrath: On the Progress of Humanity. A wealth of earnest 


| and sensible spirituality is embodied in these pages. 


Bound in decorative cloth, and printed in two colors with 
borders and initial letters in red. Price $1.00 net, postage 


| 10 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


CHICAGO 
120 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


rative finds expression in the numerous illus- 


120 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


The Christmas Cat 
By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Iliustrations by Edith Browning Brand 


Bound in green cloth with appropriate de- 
signs in red and white. 207 puges, 8 x 6%. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The history of one of the most beguiling 
kittens that ever purred his way into a 
child’s heart is here chronicled. ‘‘ Winky’s” 
first, appearance upon the scenes, his en- 
counter with the freshet, his unfortunate 
experience with the ministers’ silk hats, 
his promotion.to the title of ‘‘M.D.,” and 
his success as Children’s Visitor are matters 
of interest to every youngster who likes a 
good story. The graceful humor of the nar- 


trations and clever little sketches that peep 
out on each page. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New Fall 


Concerning Himself 

Victor L. Whitechurch. Azthor of the“ Canon in 
Residence.’ A strong autobiographical novel which 
makes the hero a lifelong friend to the reader. 12mo. 
380 pages. Net, $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Off the Main Road 

Victor L. Whitechurch. The story of a scholarly 
recluse and the romance which brings him back into 
the current of life. 12mo. 320 pages. Net, $1.20. 
Postage 10 cents. 


The Soundless Tide 
F. E. Crichton. A story of Ulster life. 12mo. 340 
pages. Net, $1.20. Postage 10 cents. 


The Hand of Diane 


Percy J. Hartley. A story of love, adventure, and 
fighting in the days of Henry II. l2mo. 30 pages. 
et, $1.20, Postage 10 cents. 


Where the Shamrock Grows 
George H. Jessop. An Irish romance, full of Celtic 
witand humor. 12mo. 300 pages. Net, $1.00. Post- 
age 10 cents. 


Juvenile— 


A Child’s Guide to Living Things 

Edwin Tenney Brewster. An account in narrative 

and readable prose of the familiar forms and processes 

2 life. 12mo. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.20. Postage 
cents. 


Alice in Wonderland 

Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by George Soper. Uni- 
form with Tales from Shakes peare, Kingsley’s Heroes, 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. Square 8vo. 300 Pree: 
With many illustrations in color and line. $1.50. 


A Child’s Guide to the Bible 


George Hodges, D.D. A sympathetic introduction 
to the Bible. 12mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. Post- 
age 10 cents. \ 


Gift Books— 


The Poets’ New England 


Helen A. Clarke. Records the charm of New Eng- 
land scenes which have been celebrated by the poets. 
Uniform with Hawthorne’s Country and Longfellow’s 
Country. 8vo. 350pages. Fully illustrated. Frontis- 
piece in color. Boxed. Net, $2.50. Postage 26cents. 


Life of Charles Dickens ; 
John Forster. Centenary Edition. Profusely illus- 
trated with over 500 pictures. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 
Net, $7.00. Carriage extra. 


Other Notable Books— 


The Book of Scottish Poetry 


Sir George. Douglas, Bart. Contains the repre- 
sentative poetry of Scotland. 8vo. 928 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $2.50. Oxford paper edition. 12mo. (Bulk % 
inch.) Net, $3.50. Postage 10 cents. 


The French Blood in America 


Lucian J. Fosdick. A careful account of the part 
layed in American history by men of French descent. 
ased on thorough research. New edition. 8vo. 

Cloth. 448 pages. $2.00. ‘ 


Portrait catalogue sent free on request. 


Books 


The Baker & Taylor Company 


Fiction— 


Carey of St. Ursula’s 

Jane Brewster Reid. A story of friendships at a 
girls’ boarding school. 12mo. 325 pages. Illustrated 
by Sarah Noble Ives. Net, $1.20. Postage 10 cents. 


The Long Green Road 

Mrs. Sarah P. McLean Greene. Azthor of “ Cape 
Cod Folks.” The record of a rare friendship. 12mo. 
360 pages. Frontispiece. Net, $1.25. Postage l0cents. 


The Third Miss Wenderby 


Mabel Barnes-Grundy. A romance of a quiet but 
deeply moving type, with a charming heroine and a 
happy ending. 12mo. Frontispiece. 350 pages. Net, 
$1.25. Postage 10'cents. 


Ember Light 


Roy Rolfé Gilson. The story of a home, the ideals 
lt nourished and those which were sacrificed for it. 
By the author of ‘‘ Katrina.” 12mo. 350 pages. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.30. Postage 12 cents. 


Little Folks’ Book of Verse 


Clifton Johnson, Editor. Contains the world-wide 
favorites of poetry for children’s reading. Uniform 
with Robin Hood, Arabian Nights, etc. 12mo. 320 
pages. Illustrated. Net, $1.00. 


Mother Goose 


Clifton Johnson, Editor.. A charming version, printed 
on a broad page in large, clear type with text drawings. 
Square 8vo, 280 pages. Illustrated in duotone with 
line cuts, end papers, etc., etc., by Will Bradley and 
others. Net, $1.50. Postage 8 cents. 


Loves of the Poets 

Richard Le Gallienne. The loves of the Brownings, 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Miss Siddals, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Chastelard, Petrarch and Laura, George Sand and 
Chopin, etc. 12mo. 260 pages. Fully illustrated, 
with portraits, decorative borders, end papers, etc., 
etc., by W. W. Fahnestock. Net, $1.50. Postage 
12 cents. 


The Women of Tomorrow 

William Hard. An incisive and brilliant treatment 
of the changes in the. status of women. 12mo. 300 
pages. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage l2cents. 


The Life of David C. Broderick, 
a Senator of the Fifties 


Jeremiah Lynch. New edition, enlarged and re- 
vised. A striking portrait of the California Senator 
who turned the tide in favor.of the Union in his State. 
12mo. About 300 pages. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 


The Baker & Taylor Company 


33 E. 17th Street 


New York City 


Educational 


Educational 


IOWA 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE: to risiar degrees in Liv. 
eral Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate. Courses and 
methods standaid. Tuition reasonable. Especially in- 


teresting to clergymen unable to attend in residence, 
Send for circular. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEw JERSEY, MADISON. 


Thought and Circumstances 


“You cannot travel within and stand 


— still without.’ 


Take our Courses and you will prove the 
truth of this statement. 
The Correspondence School of Theology 


Madison, N. J. 
By: ‘REY. S. G. AYRES, President 


A scholarship in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools in New England is offered for a student 


who wishes to specialize in pipe organ under an 
eminent man. i. 


Address O. W. 
egationalist, 46. 


, care The Con- 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free, EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept, 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men, Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address : 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An open door of opportunity to men and women who 
would become pastors, teachers or missionaries. In lead- 
ing city of the South. Climate unexcelled. Self-support 
possible. Bible chief text-book. Teaching, positive, 
practical, constructive. Home-study courses for busy 
pastors. Address E. LYMAN HOOD, President. 


Educational 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fitth Avenue, New York 


pee coppmends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. Q@. PRATT, Manager. 
CALIFORNIA 


Only Woman’s College on Pacific Coast 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 
Full collegiate courses leading to de- 
grees. Entrance and graduation require- 
ments equivalent to those of Stanford and 
University of California. Students fitted 
to teach regular lines of academic work 
and Home Economics. Special advantages 
offered in music, art and library study. 
Well-equipped scientific laboratories and 
gymnasium. Special attention given to 
health of students. Provision for outdoor 
life and amusements. Christian influ- 
ences, non-sectarian. Courses so arranged 
that students may’ enter either semester. 
Fall semester opens in August; spring 
semester in January. ; 
President LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. 


For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College 
P. O., California. 
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Size, 12mo(5x T% inches). 
The Presence Pages, 232. . Binding, 
cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


By JAMES M. CAMPBELL 
“The author brings God out of the abstract, out even of nature, and shows 
him in the incarnation and in ‘he present divine activities in this universe. 
This comes as near being an original work as any offered to thinking 
readers. {t is simple in language and packed full of thong in extremely 
suegestive phrase. The book is for everybody.”—From Introduction 
R. 


: Size, 12mo (4%xT% 
When the Wild Crabapple inches). Pages, 293. 
Binding, cloth Gold 

Puts Forth Blossoms top. Price, $1.25 net. 

By CHARLES KNAPP CARPENTER 
A book of sermons by one who from boyhood has had an intense love for nature, 
“The author treats his theme simply and religiously. He has beenaclose 
student of Nature, and has translated his lessons accurately and with deep 
religious conception., One turns from reading after him refreshed in 
spirit and strengthened in faith.’’-—Western Christian Advocate. 


. Cooke. . 


. Size, 12mo (6x74 inches). Size ,12mo (5x 7% inches). 

The Christ Pages, xvi +201. Bind- | Christian Focus Doe o90,” Binal , cloth. 

of the Gospels re eke vara ae Gold top. Price, $1.00net. 
et. 


By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Nine discourses delivered in Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, while Dr. 
McConnell was a member of its Board of Preachers. These are vital addresses 
on subjects that are close to the lives of young men and women. 

‘‘Por clearness and penetration Dr. McConnell has but few equals. 


These discourses are among his strongest, most suggestive and helpful 
utterances.’’—California Christian Advocate. 


The 41st Fernley Lecture 
By W. W. HOLDSWORTH 


“‘A searching analysis of skeptical criticism only serves to show that any 
view of Jesus Christ which stops short of his divinity utterly fails to ac- 
count for his life and mission. On the other hand, history and individual 
experience unite to lend most indubitable proof of his supreme divinity. 

“The book presents a fresh, clear and helpful discussion of latest con- 
structive criticism on the great subject with which it deals.’”,—George P. 


Mains. 
Size, crown 8vo (54% x 8 1 
The Redemption of the Size, 1dmo (476 x2% The Great Themes of inches P. et ae 
inches). ages, 222. « i . i “A 
Prayer Meeting Binding, cloth. Price, | the Bible in 
| 50 cents net. By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS 
pia) By J. GEORGE HALLER ‘<< The Great Themes of the Bible’ at the bers morning — of 
|! is ti i i , , Dr. Louis Albert Banks during the last year of his pastorate at! Indepen- 
} The theme, at this time, is full of meaning for the whole Church, and the author dence Avenue Church in Kansas City, Mos \{Chese staan mean not 
| handles it in a manner which will attract the attention of thousands of pastors only on great themes, but they contain the most thoughtful production 
| Sy! and church members, and help them to put this all-important service upon a of Dr. Banks’s mature ministry. These sermons are peculiarly rich in | 
| | foundation that will give it new meaning and vitality the originality of title. theme and illustrations that illumiuate and inef- | 
: faceably impress the truth.” 
|} 
sa Size, square 12mo (7x 8% ‘ 
KI The Religions of the World = 2e733""" Fone Steps to Success Size, crown. Srp (Si = 
) and the World-Religion fe ieee eae! Price, $1.25 net. 
KA : te ay 4 
| Pad) By WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN By GIDEON L. POWELL 
\Pas| An outline for personal and class use. 
| “It is hard to restrain one’s enthusiasm as one contemplates the magnifi- “ ‘Steps to Success’ is the best thing of its kind that I know of on the | 
| cent and masterly grasp Dr. Warren has upon this truly massive theme, market. Though popular in form it has lots of moral fiber in it. On wh 
| the religions of the world, It is the ablest, clearest and most comprehen- nearly every page one can find a thought gem. It is fresh and stimulat- 
| sive work upon this subject that we have, and we expect it to take its ing from beginning to end, and ought to be in the hands of every young k 
|Past) Bae as the pe aiges for the student and the guidebook for the general man in the country.””—Prof. S. F. Halfyard. 
|p| reader.’’—Boston Transcript. 
| | EATON & MAINS JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
| | New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati Chicago Kansas City. San Francisco 
pial Any ULTIMA } 
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Church Organs 00 0 CHURCHES usetHe 


¥ THOMAS: INDIVIDUAL | 

F- COMMUNION SERVIC 5 V0 
Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


| A sesandsrocm OESUR(HL 

# Sond for list of churches and SnecialgOEwUR( fll 
* * HASTINGS, MASS. 

Main Office & Works p.0. Kendal Green, Mass. 

Hook-Hastings Co. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERYICE €O., Box 5, Lima, Ohio, 
BRANCHES: 


» The Best Wa 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisyille, Dallas 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 
4) terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
| use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mise 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
suecen ef How and What to Pray in 
ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pk 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25¢, Morocco 35e, 
postpaid; stamps taken; A¢ts Wanted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
ehurehes. It will do so for 
your church, Send for illustrated 
price list. 
~~.== INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Commonwealth Hotel ata, CORR Ee 
(INC.) . 
Bulptt Gowns 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
an and Choir Vestments 
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Pulpit Hangings 
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262 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Bell Should Be—They Are That! 


MENEELY & CO. WAtervuer, > 
= (West Troy), N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Hinos Mencely Foundry, CHIME. ° . * 
Offers rooms with hot and cold water for h SCHOO unsurpassed, having a rich, clear 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free early 100 years age. | & OTH and inviting voice, which is suffi- 
use of public shower baths. ciently loud and far sounding to 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 


ENGLAND. 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath || } CHURCH | B F ILS SCHOOL 
for $4.00 per day and up. | “ 
Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No, 35. 
pean Plan. - ESTABLISHED 1858 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HiLtssORO, OHIO 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Hquipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 


Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLDPT. 
STORER PF. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


awaken the sense of duty and 
obligation in the habitual stay-at- 
home, and arouse impelling mem- 
ories in the mind of the recreant. 

Write for prices with beautiful 
and comprehensive bell catalog A 
and literature free. 


MENEELY BELLCO THE CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY OO. 


177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY Sole Makers of “Blymyer” Bells ; 
omy CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Congregationalist’s Thanksgiving Feast 


North, South, East and West have brought their contribution 
to the*feast of good things which the editors lay before their read- 
ers this week. Hx-Governor Glenn for the South, ex-Governor Long 
for the North and Hast, President McLean for the Far West and 
Dr. Gunsaulus for the rich Middle West speak of the increasing 
causes for thankfulness which the years are bringing to their re- 
spective sections, while Dr. Gladden, in the message with which 
the paper opens, sounds the more personal and earnest note, as he 
so well knows how to do. Our prize contest, too, has brought out 
still more clearly the thoughts of gratitude which crowd the heart 
at this season. The Thanksgiving stories, by Miss Thurston and 
Mrs. Hall, are, we believe rather unusual in humor and plot, and the 
eleyer pen drawings by Mrs. Young add to their reality. We hope 
the editorial and news features, as well as the generous amount of 
Space given to the season’s new books and to the regular features 


of the paper, will be found not less interesting and helpful because 
of the emphasis which has been placed on the special features, and 
we wish our readers one and all a genuine Thanksgiving Day. 


The Season’s Book Numbers 


Following close upon the Thanksgiving issue will come our 
Children’s Book Number, which will bear the date of Nov. 25, and 
the Holiday Book Number, to be issued Dec. 2. Both will be val- 
uable guides in the purchase of Christmas presents. 


Requests to Ministers 


We would kindly ask the ministers who have not yet complied 


. with our request for photographs to do so at their early conven- 


ience. We wish to keep a complete file of photographs of Congre- 
gational ministers throughout the country. 


F leming H. Revell Company’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Hugh Black, D.D. author of “Friendship” Happiness 


“Only those who are constitutionally pessimistic and temperamen- 
tally incapable of optimism can fail to find something good in 
this. A book like this now and then is needed. The calm beauty 
of the author’s style soothes and makes for peace; and peace is 
the heart of happiness.”—Minneapolis Journal. Wilt top, net $1.50. 


W. J. Dawson, D. D. The Book of Courage 


“Dr. Dawson’s essays upon human conduct are all helpful, be- 
cause they are filled with sanctified common sense. The realities 
of life are faced. For any one discouraged the book will prove a 
tonic.’—The Outlook. Net $1.25. 


James M. Campbell, D. D. Grow Old Along With Me 


“Shows in most helpful fashion things one should leave off doing, 
as well as others he should put on. It should be a potent factor 
in hg ae’ one to an appreciation of the real al ib pe that lies 
‘west of fifty years.’’’—Chicago Tribune. Net $1.25. 


John F. Dobbs The Modern Man and the Church 


“This is exactly in line with the plan and program of “Ihe Men 
and Religion Forward Movement,’ and will help us. The author 
speaks from laboratory experience and not from theory.’’—Roy 
B. GuiLp, Hxecutive Secretary “Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment.’ Net $1.25. 


Samuel Charles Black, D.D. Building a Working Church 


“The work of the young people, of the men and women, of the 
Sabbath school, missionary societies, of every department and 
organization is considered. The book is sure to be helpful.”— 


Herald and Presbyter. Net $1.25. 
The Social Task of Christianit 
Samuel Zane Batten, D. D. ‘ oa to the New Crusade A 


“A most timely book that should be devoutly read by every Chris- 
tian wh» cares at all for the progress of the cause. It is the ripe 
outgrowth of prolonged meditation. The author has a message 
that must be delivered.’’—Baptist Oommonwealth. Net $1.25. 


William B. Patterson Modern Church Brotherhoods 


Dr. Josiah Strong: ‘‘Admirably adapted to meet the needs of 
brotherhoods and other men’s organizations at the present time.’ 
Charles Stelzle says: ‘This book will make Christian men see 
their responsibility in the work of the Church.’’ Net $1.00. 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D.1%¢, Minister and the Spiritual Life 


“In full touch with the life and thought of the times, Dr. Gun- 
saulus enforces the importance of the spiritual life as over 
against intellectual beliefs.’—The Oongregationalist. Net $1.25. 


Prof. A. T. Robertson, D. D. The Glory of the Ministry 


Paul’s Exultation in Preaching 


Dr. Charles LE. Jefferson (Broadway Tabernacle) says: ‘I never 
stopped until I had read every word of all the eight chapters. Allow 
me to say that in my judgment you have done the thing gloriously 
and have made the church universal your debtor.’’ Net $1.25. 


Griffin W. Bull, D. D. Daily Reminders from John’s Gospel 


“The crisp and pungent ‘Everyday Bible’ notes have had a pro- 
found effect on the lives of many. From all quarters have come 
most remarkable testimonies to the influence of this unique form 


of preaching.”—The Continent. Net $1.00. 
Robert F. Horton, D. D. The Hero of Heroes 
a Ear NE TEAR Sy EER A Life of Christ for the Young 


“A very beautifully prepared Life of Christ. A well-written story 
in simple language and calculated to hold the attention of all 
young readers.’’—Herald and Presbyter. Wlustrated, net $1.25. 


G. M. Peters The Master 


Or, The Story of Stories Retold 
The Life of Christ re-told, making the facts interesting, vital, 
present. The reader enters into the very story, feels the pres- 
ence of the Life. Cloth, net $1.50. 


Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis The American Woman and Her Home 


The remarkable interest awakened lately by Mrs. Hillis’ articles 
in The Outlook has inspired this helpful book for which they 
furnished this foundation. Net $1.00. 


Jeannette Marks, M. A. A Girl’s Student Days and After 


piurocadres by Mary BH. Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke 
ollege. 

Ranging from “The Freshman Year’ through “School Friend- 
‘ship,’ “The Student’s Room,” “The Girl’s Outdoor Life,’ etce., 
the author covers nearly every phase of the girl and her school. 
Net 75 cents. 


Toronto London Edinburgh 


NEW NOVELS 
Kennedy Square 


By F. Hopkinson Situ. 

lilustrated by A, 1. Kevvurr. 

Fourth large edition. $1.50. 
“The best novel he ever wrote.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald, 


Ethan Frome 
By Evitn Warton. 
net ; postpaid $1.10. 
“The best thing Edith Wharton 
ever did.”— New York Sun. 


The Song of Renny 
By Maurice Hew ert. $7.50. 
“It is a better book even than 
‘The Forest Lovers.’’’ ~New 
‘ork Tribune. 
The Man Who 
Could Not Lose 


3y Richard Harpinc Davis. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 
A collection of Mr. Davis’s latest 


$7.00 


narratives—‘‘The Man Who 
Could Not Lose,’”’ ‘‘ My Buried 
Treasure,’’ ‘‘ The Consul,” ‘‘ The 


Nature Faker,’ ‘‘The Lost 
House’’—written with all the 
author’s well-knowg charm and 
skill. 


Ship’s Company 
By W. W. Jacons. 
postpaid $1.35. 

Spins new yarns in the same old 

way. 


The Confessions of 
Artemas Quibble of 


the New York Bar 
By ArtHuR Train. Jilus- 
trated. I2mo. $1.30 net; post- 
paid $1.45. 
He is a real character just as 
“David Harum” was; just as 
was the ‘‘ Self-made Merchant’? 
who wrote letters to ‘‘ His Son.’’ 


Children of To-Morrow 
By Crara E.-LAuGHuin. $7.30 
net ; postpaid $1.40. 

A true novel of New York, in 
which love is the main element. 
Perhaps no other piece of fiction 
reflects the actual physical appear- 
ance of the city so vividly, or de- 
scribes in sucha graphic manner 
the life led there, or conveys in so 
telling a way the city’s peculiar 
atmosphere. 

“* Miss Laughlin has a talent very 

near akin to genius.’’— The Bell- 

man. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Sandy Sawyer, 
Sophomore 

Illustrated. 12 mo. $1.50. 
Sandy Sawyer, a husky crew man, 
gets into financial difficulties and 
has to work in the summer to earn 
money to pay for his college 
course. His adventures make up 
a jolly, rollicking story. 


The Stroke Oar 
Illustrated. 12 mo. $1.50. 
Tells how the stroke oar of the 
varsity crew, after being shang- 
haied in the middle of the college 
year through an accident, returns 
after exciting adventures in time 
to row in the greai race at New 

London. 


The Wrecking Master 
Illustrated by George Varian. 
I2mo. $1.25. 

The two sons of rival wreckers, 

who are in a race to rescue a big 

steamer which has gone ashore in 

a peculiar manner on a Florida 

reef, have adventures as novel as 

they are exciting. 


Boat- Building 
and Boating 
A Handy Book for Beginners 
3y Dante C. Bearp, author 
of “‘ The Boy’s Handy Book,” 
“The Boy Pioneers,” etc. /7- 
lustrated. About $1.00 net ; 
etter extra. 
All that Dan Beard knows and 
has written about the building of 
every simple kind of boat, from 
araft to a cheap motor-boat, is 
brought together in this book. 
The directions for making boats 
are practical and ilhustrated by 
simple diagrams, and the work is 
full of new and suggestive ideas 
for all kinds of craft. 
The Boy’s Story of 
Zebulon M. Pike 
Explorer of the Great 
South-West 
Edited by Mary Gay Humpn- 
revs. Jilustrated. $1.50 net; 
postage extra, 


Trails of the Pathfinders 


$7.25 net ; 


By GrorGe Biro Grinnecr. 

Jhtustrated. 

aid $7.05. 
“ Better reading than many a 
volume of pure romance.’ — Zhe 
Reader. 


$r.s0 net; post- 


Scribner Holiday Books 


This list, if detached and kept, will be useful in Holiday Shopping 


The Poenie of 


Henry van D 


Now first collected and re- 
vised with many hitherto | 
unpublished. In one vol- | 
ume, with portrait. Svo. | 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 


In this handsome and im- 
pressive volume of nearly 
five hundred pages Dr. 
van Dyke has for the first 
time collected and rear- 
ranged, with much unpub- 
lished material, the entire | 
body of his poetry. 


Henry van Dyke 


y Ke 


His method of classifica- 
tion brings together the 
poems which have their 
source of inspiration in 
similar subjects ; and this 
collection, showing all his 
works together, confirms 
him in the succession of 
American poets who will 
surely live. 


J. M. Barrie's Peter and Wendy =: 


Beautifully illustrated, 


$r.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


‘The story, as a story, is skillfully told; one simply must follow it to the end. 
And the style is Mr. Barrie at his best, delicate, vivid, whimsical.”—Mew York 


Tribune. 


“They are the kind of lovely things one dreams about, not the kind of things 
one spoils with a critic’s foolish praise or blame.”— Zhe New York Times. 


Memories of Two Wars 


By Brigadier General FREDERICK FUNSTON. 
S8vo. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 


Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 


Beginning with a filibustering expedition, which landed him, a young man, abso- 
lutely without military experience, on the Cuban shore, it culminated in the cap- 


ture of Aguinaldo, the famous Filipino chief. 


Curious and thrilling adventures, 


desperate skirmishes, tropical marches, pitched battles are the links in the chain 
that joins these events. 


—Boston Herald. 


Stevenson's 


Treasure Island 
Lilustrated in full colors by N. C. WYETH. $2.50. 


“Tf R. L. S. had lived to.see them they would have 
kindled his admiration. . . . A choice holiday gift.” 


‘« All the heroic characters that figure in the story 
are well taken care of in these pictures 
of them looks very natural, very like the likeness 
Stevenson must have had in his mind when he was 
writing.’—Vew York Times. 


Se each 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON, 


$2.50 nel ; postpaid $2.70. 


Of the South before the War, the War itself, New York Society after the War; 
the author, formerly Miss Constance Cary, of the Virginia Carys, wife of Burton 
Harrison, Jefferson Davis’s secretary; her residence in Richmond made her a 
spectator of great events, and often a participant in them. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


By FraNcES HopcGson BURNETT. With a new 
preface by the author. 12 full-page iliustrations 
in color and 2g pen-and-ink sketches by Reginald 
Birch. glo $2.00 net; postage extra. 
This new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s famous story 
— by far the most popular of all modern children’s 
classics — is beautifully illustrated with full-colored 
pictures by Reginald Birch, whose black and- 
white representations of the Little Lord, the Earl 
with his Mastiff, and all the other charming 
characters, contributed not a little to the tremen- 
dous success of the original edition. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
bia 


Leketeeeiter 


Cupid’s Fair-@Weather Booke 


including an Almanak for Any Two Years 


By OLIVER HERFORD and JOHN CEciL CLay. 
postpaid $1.10. 


Narrow r2mo. 


$7.00 net ; 


Containing 12 full-page and double page illustrations, and many others, all in 


color, together with a witty and amusing text. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 153 Fifth Ave., New York 


* not broken, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Other People 
By C. D. Greson. Jiustra- 
tions in black and whiteand red 
chalk. Oblong gto, boxed $4.00 
net; postage extra. * 


Spanish Sketches 
By Epwarp PegnFigtp. 32 
pictures in fullcolor, $2.50 net ; 
fostpaid $2.70. Similar in gen- 
eral style to Mr. Penfield’s 
“ Holland Sketches.” 


The Kitten’s Garden of 


Verses 
By Oviver HerrorD, author of 
“The Rubaiyat of a Persian 
Kitten.”” xilly illustrated by 
the author. $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1,170. 


Fair Americans 
By Harrison FisHer. 43 pic- 
tures in black and white; 24 
Sull-page full color pictures. gto. 
rae $3.00 net; postpaid 
$3.30. 


Peter Pan in Kensington 


Gardens 
By J. M. Barriz. With 16 
illustrations tn color by ARTHUR 
RaAcKHAM. $1.50 net. 


Stevenson’s A Child’s 


Garden of Verses 
12 full-page drawings in colors 
by Jessiz Wiricox SmitH. 
$2.50. ( 
“Tt will for a long time serve asa 
standard of the high art of book- 
making.— V. Y, Evening Sun. 


The Arabian Nights: 

Their Best-Known Tales 
Edited by Karr Dovucras 
Wiccin and Nora ARCHIBALD 
Smitu. Illustrated in full 
colors by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


$2.50. . 
A beautifully illustrated edition of 
an old favorite. , 


The Queen’s Museum 
And Other Fanciful Tales 
By Frank R. Stockton. J 
lustrated in color by FREDERIC 
RICHARDSON. $2.50. 
‘* Splendid illustrations by Fred- 
eric Richardson.” —The Interior. 


Poems of Childhood 
By Evucene Fiserv, Jélus- 
trated in colors by MAXFIELD 
PARRISH, 50. 
“The illustrative work, like the 
verse, is wholly out of the com- 
mon.’’—The Outlook. 


By T. A. Cook 


Old Provence 
In two volumes, 
$2.50 net. 


Old Touraine 
In two volumes. 
$2.50 net. 
New and inexpensive editions of 
two charmingly written and illus- 
trated books which time has es- 
tablished as the standard books 
on their subjects. 


LITTLE 
GIFT BOOKS 


The Sad Shepherd 

By Henry van Dyker. 75 cents 

net; postpaid 83 cents. 
A beautiful Christmas story, tell- 
ing of how a man, cast out b: 
Herod, and weary of the world, 
having found in it nothing but 
treachery and greed, has his hope 
and faith in mankind restored in 
the glad, unselfish love of Mary 
for her child. 

Each 50 cents net; postpaid 

55 cents. 
The Courage of the Common- 
place 

By Mary R. S. AnpREws. 
A story of true inspiration about 
a young college man whois made, 
y this typical but 
real tragedy of junior year. 
The Consul 

By Richarp HarpinG Davis. 
Mr. Davis never sketched a more 
appealing character than this cour- 
teous old-school diplomat. 


The Ange! of Lonesome Hill 
By Frepertck LAnptIs. 

A Christmas Sermon — 
By Rosert Lours Stevenson. 

Prayers Written at Vailima 
By Rovert Louis STEVENSON, 


The School of Life 
By Henry VAN Dyxe. 


Iitustrated. 


Illustrated. 


THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


AND 


CHRISTIAN Wo 


My Thanksgiving 


testifies that the feeling of gratitude is an abiding sentiment in human hearts. 

We give thanks to God because we must. There is something in the universe 

about us or above us that calls forth this: feeling of thankfulness. Thanks- 

giving Day is itself an evidence of the existence of a good God. It is a proof 
that the good God has so made himself known to men that they want to set apart a day every 
year in which they may bear witness to his goodness. ‘That fact of human experience which has 
registered itself in the institution of Thanksgiving Day is a solid anda significant fact. So far 
as it goes, and I think it goes far, it justifies an optimistic view of the world and of life. 

I am thankful for life. How much that means I am just beginning to understand. Strange 
and melancholy it is that so few of us ever grasp the meaning of the great gifts of God until 
they pass beyond our reach: Few of us comprehend what citizenship signifies until our work- 
ing days are past; many a man fails to realize what it means to be a father until his children 
are grown up, and most of us are unaware of the stupendous meaning of life until our days are 
passing into the sere and yellow leaf. In all our days of youth and strength we simply take 
life for granted; the thought of parting with it may disturb us, but how many of us ever stop 
-to consider what it means to live? 

To live! It is to stand at the center of this mighty universe, the beneficiary of all its 
bounty, with its great gifts thronging in, with its countless invitations and opportunities mo- 
mently pressing upon us. It is to be nourished by the fruits of this prolific earth, and warmed 
and lighted by its sunshine, and fed upon the beauty of vale and mountain, of clouds and sun- 
risings, of snowflakes and flowers. It is to be breathed upon by ‘the soft winds and sung to 
by the birds. It is to have a world for a chariot and go swinging through the fields of space. 
It is to have the usufruct of the stars. 

More than this, it is to have a vital relation to the mighty human race; to share in the 
treasures of experience which it has been gathering for countless ages; to have the freedom 
of its fields of thought; to be a partner in its struggles and a partaker of its hopes; to listen 
to “the still, sad music of humanity” and to sing its songs of trust and triumph. 

More than this it is for most of us to know something of the joys of home and love, of 
childhood and parenthood; of the blessedness of wedlock; of the dear human friendships that 
complete and crown our lives. 

Above all it is to become more and more aware, as the days go on, of an Eternal Love, 
at the heart of all this good, which is “mightily and sweetly ordering all things,” and which 
always waits on the threshold of our lives, to “show us the way of understanding.” 

It is all this—and how much more!—to live. Thank God for life! 

For my heritage also I give thanks. Not only for country and ancestry, but most of 
all for the spiritual inheritance which has come to me unconsciously. For the sentiments 
and impulses and aspirations that are part of my life, because I have lived in a Christian 
home and in‘a Christian land; for the instinctive faith in democracy, which is my native 
breath; for the influences which have made it easy and natural for me to believe in God 
and in goodness and to find my joy in service, I am profoundly thankful. This is no achieve- 
ment of mine; it is the good gift of God. 

For the privilege of work, also, my gratitude is growing. It was never so good to work 
as it is today; the reward was never so abundant and so sweet. 
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New England’s Thanksgiving 


By Hon. John D. Long 


Former Governor of Massachusetts and former Secretary of the Navy 


A man must have been born in a New England village 
more than a generation ago to know the full old-time flavor 
of Thanksgiving Day. 
Then -was the day of 


the “old home.” Then 
families were large. 
Flocks of boys and 


girls were in evidence 
and filled the half 
dozen or more scat- 
tered schoolhouses 
which since then have 
become so depopulated 
that most of them 
have been abandoned, 
and the vastly dimin- 
ished number of suc- 
cessors of former 
crowds of _ scholars 
are carted back and 
forth in a single omni- 
bus to some more pre- 
tentious structure at 
the village center. 
Then holidays were rare. New Year’s Day and Washington’s 
Birthday and even Christmas, still under the blight of the old 
Puritan protest, were for the most part unobserved. Fast Day 
had no significance in the way of its recognition, except possi- 
bly a sermon or, if the snow was off the ground, a game of ball. 
The Fourth of July was an outdoor celebration, often as quiet 
as a Sunday after the old swivel had been fired off at sunrise. 

The crowning festival of the year was Thanksgiving—the 
festival of the fireside—when the apples and pumpkins had 
been gathered, when the early snowflakes had fallen and when 
grandfather and grandmother and Uncle Isaac and Aunt Betsy 
were invited to dinner and any boy who had strayed away to an 
occupation elsewhere came back with the appetite of a hound 
and burst in at the kitchen door with a shout and got the 
hearty home greeting. It was, “Hello, mother’—nobody then 
said “Mamma’’—and, “Well, if that ain’t you, Sam.” Then 
the “beef critter’ had been killed and his quarters stored 
for the winter’s only supply of fresh meat. The hog that 
had grunted all summer in his pen and grown fat had gone 
under the butcher’s knife; souse and sausage had sent their 
appetizing odor through the house, and the pork barrel was 
full. “Mother” and “the girls”—there were no servants— 
for days previous had been making marvelous constructions 
of mince and apple and pumpkin pies. The turkey flanked 
one end of the table and a huge chicken pie the other. The 
small boy, already gorged, when his aunt slyly asked him 
which kind of pie he would have as if he could have but one, 
timidly but eagerly answered back, “All three.” 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


I love to think of it as a golden or Arcadian provincial 
age. The population in the rural districts was entirely 
native. They were all of the Pilgrim or Puritan stock. A 
resident foreigner in our village was unknown. The German 
Hebrew pedler who once a year came through with his pack 
on his back—his grandsons are now probably New York mil- 
lionaires—was as much an object of curious interest as the 
annual circus. It was a pure democracy. There were no 
large fortunes, and the very rare man who was “wuth” ten 
thousand dollars was “passing rich.” But he was no better 
than the man who mowed his hay or chopped his wood. The 
pauper was a rare bird. And yet there was little money in 
circuiation. Clothes were made at home, and groceries and 
calico were bartered over the trader’s counter for dried apples 
and pelts and heavy woolen stockings knit over the winter 
fire. The town meeting and the wrestling ring on Saturday 
afternoon were the public occasions. Politics were discussed 
in the shoe shops and round the stove of the country store. 
And I fancy that the discussion differed little in ability or 
discrimination from that around the Cabinet table in the 
White House at Washington. The meeting house—never then 
called the church—was better filled certainly than nowadays. 
Children read the Bible, and its phraseology tinctured their 


later speech, whereas many of the children of today never 
read it, and to them the delight of the old Bible stories is a 
lost literature. If I were a teacher of English in a college 
I would make my students commit and repeat a psalm at 
every recitation. 

Peace was over the land, not only the peace of arms, but the 
peace of social and industrial classes. There was no such term 
as the “masses.” There was no array of capital and labor, no 
trusts, hardly a corporation, rarely a city, no stock market boil- 
ing like a cauldron. The transcendentalists were dreaming and 
instituting their “communities.” The poets were singing, and 
Whittier and Bryant were embodying in their verse the charm 
and serenity and gentle ideals of New England life and nature. 
And Thanksgiving Day was the consummation of all. 

Looking back we, of course, forget the evil things, the 
dangers and vexations of the old time, and we recall only its 
idyllics. May it not be that now we comparatively exaggerate 
the dangers and vexations of the present and somewhat fail 
to appreciate the blessings of our time for which Thanksgiving 
is still due? Of course the problems that are upon us are 
terrific. Social and political and commercial convulsions 
threaten disaster. Greed and graft and crime and impurity 
stalk. But myriad springs and streams of counteracting and 
redeeming influences are aflow; and unnumbered good men 
and good women, in congested city centers and in the rural 
fields, are at work as never before restraining intemperance, 
inspiring social purity, uplifting, reforming, enlightening. 


THE ADVANCE 


It is not the immediate step, however much it counts, that 
wholly counts. Through all the choking dust is the steady 
advancing march towards the higher life and better things. 
It is the slow but sure widening of the thoughts of men with 
the progress of the suns. Each sore today and its exposure 
however mortifying and disheartening, each fimancial dis- 
honesty, each corrupt infidelity to the trust of office or of 
property, each political prostitution, taken in connection with 
the scrutiny and attack that unearth it, with the outraged and 
aroused\ public sentiment that pursues and punishes it, and 
with the reform that follows it, is a step forward. 

If the old provincial and exclusively native possession has 
passed, it is because it has shared itself with the whole world 
and opened an asylum for all who seek its blessings and to 
whom its abundance and better living have gone out. 

What an advance in common education for all, in avenues 
opening wider and wider to higher pursuits, in household com- 
forts, in relief from excessive hours of labor, in easy and 
cheap conveyance making the seashore and the interior land- 
scape all the people’s playground, in postal and wire communi- 
cation, in emancipation of religious thought and human bond- 
age, in the wide outreaching variety and abundance of charity! 

For all this let us be thankful. Let us be thankful for the 
free and enlightened and progressive government under which 
we live. It recognizes the equal rights of its citizens. It 
cares with tender solicitude for its sick or- insane or crimi- 
nal or poor. It, on the one hand, stimulates enterprise and 
industry and the effective combination of forces for their de- 
velopment, and, on the other, checks with a firm hand their 
overreach, regulating not crushing them. It has been to for- 
eign lands an example and a spur of popular enfranchisement, 
and has made our country today a shining light encircling the 
world far more significantly than the drum-beat in Webster's 
famous word picture. It is leading in its cause of interna- 
tional peace and the abandonment of war. Its unparalleled 
beneficence in its recent rehabilitation and internal develop- 
ment of Cuba and the Philippines, translating them from pes- 
tilence to health, from ignorance to knowledge, from oppres- 
sion to local self-government and to the safeguards of our 
own constitutional guarantees of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness—all at its own cost—has set the finest example 
in all history of international altruism. And in its’ present 
national executive head it presents the ideal of an honest, 
high-minded, faithful public servant who represents the best 
instincts and the purest hopes and the most righteous endeav- 
ors of the people whose interests are in his hands. 

For all these things, as we gather round the Thanksgiving © 


board, let us thank God. 
e * 
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The Joys of the Middle West 


By Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., LL. D. 


President of Armour Institute 


Thanksgiving Day must always associate itself with that 
Puritanism which settled with the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

‘ Neither an adventitious 
nor merely ecclesiasti- 
cal Puritan could have 
held that first glorious 
service of Thanksgiy- 
ing. The influence of 
the democracy of the 
coming American com- 
monwealths was in the 
air our forefathers 
breathed, and it is 
dominant in the West 
today. One has to go 
back from the noise 
and dust of our contro- 
vyersy, to the serene 
and supreme Emerson, 
for a word which will 
depict the soul of our 
eurrent Thanksgiving 
Day. We see with 
him the watching Pil- 
and we fill our hearts with their 


grims ever on their guard; 
fame: 


“God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor.” 


It has been very evident that the God of every modern 
pilgrim’s soul has been for sometime, and especially recently, 
“tired of kings.” ‘The outrage of the poor” has never been 
brought up to him by “the morning,” as it has been within 
the last year. The Christianity of the Middle West is, there- 
fore, profoundly thankful for something which makes crops 
and herds, dividends and prospects more valuable to human- 
ity, because humanity moves toward the realization of its 
finest hope in Christ Jesus, the Lord. 


REVELATIONS OF WEALTH 


It has been a year of astounding revelatious of wealth 
from the soil and from beneath the soil, especially in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the mountain region beyond. The 
staggering impression made upon the thoughtful mind by all 
this increase of wealth, in the form of harvests and the 
produce of mines, has led many earnest souls to reach back, 
beyond the age of consolidated and too nearly monopolized 
treasure, to the days when God was still saying: 


“Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 


| “T show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas 


; And soar to the air-borne flocks 
i ' Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 


Call in the wretch and slave; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


an “JT will divide my goods; 
Ta 
\ 


“JT will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state.” 


Now and then the Middle West has furnished forth a 
foolish girl, whose mother has betrothed her to a brainless 
‘duke. But this has not been the most dangerous thing. Our 
peril has been growing with the things for which we have 
been thanking God on Thanksgiving Day, with an emphasis 


‘ : of vociferation quite pagan. Wine and coin and the magnifi- 


I 


cent banquet of an American autumn spread for the senses, 
have made the earnest believer in the sovereignty of truth 
and the reign of just and regeverating ideals sick at heart, 
because truth and ideals have so often been crushed and 
hidden in the inuddy roadways along which these chariots of 
what is called progress have moved. 


THE TURN OF MIND 


Thanksgiving Day, 1911, marks the turn of our mind toward 
the world of truth and ideals from even the most dominating 
and fascinating of our mightiest material treasure. A grip 
upon greed, duly organized and swaggering with its sinful 
assertiveness, has made the monster civil for the first time 
in many years. Our noble President could say at the very 
center of this Middle West’s progressiveness, that for more 


‘than twenty years the laws of civilization have been dis- 


obeyed. There has probably never been a more arrogant and 
self-contented rebellion against constituted authority in the 
form of law and the development of a governmental power, 
which is not the Government itself, dictating party organ- 
ization and ruling legislation. The time has come when 
we are asking ourselves, in the presence of piled up treasures 
of wealth: 

“Wor what avail the plow or sail, 

Or land or life, if ‘<reedom fail?’ 


- 


It has been useless to talk of freedom, without a snicker 
or laughing at each of er, as the priests laughed once in 
Rome when they made ofierings to vanished gods, so long 
as freedom of contract, for example, as between a small con- 
cern doing business and a great railroad, was made utterly 
ineffective by the combination of a great traflic-carrying 
enterprise with the producer of: traffic on a vast scale. An 
hundred such examples of the overwhelming interference of 
selfishness have made Thanksgiving Day in recent years 
an irony to thousands of the most honorable and faithful 
of the enterprising toilers of the Middle West. 


RESULTS ATTAINED 


The very thought that actual results have been attained 
in making gigantic combinations heed the demands of courts 
of justice, or the voice of the people, in choosing their leaders, 
has sent through us all a thrill of grateful reflection that 
justice is not so old fashioned and worn out as to be a 
vanished ideal. It is a time of spring and resurrection for 
conceptions of Government which have never had such a 
wrestling for their very life since 1860. The outcome has 
been obtained by an ethical triumph. Thousands now arise 
to say: 

“In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


We may not have as many apples this year and as ruddy 
as they were last year, but we now have ten young men to 
one in the past working with might and main for civic 
righteousness. Our wheat crop may not have been as large 
as we anticipated, but this year brings us five candidates 
to one for places of judicial power in the counties and 
commonwealths of this region—candidates devoted to enforcing 
the law and making the basis of financial prosperity sounder 
and larger, while it gives a chance to the man who has no 
financial prosperity to rise out of his indigence and receive 
the reward of labor. Our harvest of corn and potatoes may 
show a little falling off, but there is no falling off in the 
battalions of young people who are determined that what has 
been gained in clean city government and in the widening 
of the roadway for the common people shall be maintained. 

These ethical results, which are a harvest from Christian 
enthusiasm, will make the less large harvests of corn and 
wheat and potatoes so much more valuable, that its untold 
addition to the moral, spiritual and at last financial advance 
will be seen only in the brighter future of human character 
and our America. 
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Why the South is Thankful 


By Robert B. Glenn 


Ex-Governor of North Carolina 


Summer is past, the harvest gathered and stored. Com- 
niuning in the realm of thought and. enumerating the many 
blessings a healthy present 
enables a patriotic citizen- 
ship to possess, we, of the 
South, forget the ills of the 
past. 

That our happiness may 
be the greater we recall 
some of the reasons we 
have for thankfulness : 
Considering every misery 
missed a merey; free from 
pestilence; from ill-heaith; 
from burdens of many 
forms; 
cheerfulness. Having a 
competency —so many of 
the things needful—we may 
be content and give thanks. 

Our disappointments have been fewer than expected and 
but strengthened us to greater things; for, far less were our 
trials to remembered joys of honest effort showing results 
attained. 


During the Civil War not only was the property of the- 


South destroyed, but many of our noblest and best men were 
killed or maimed for life, and to the few that remained it 
was a Herculean task to rebuild the waste places. Dire, 
however, as were the results of the war, it did not compare 
with the destruction and ruin that followed during the recon- 
struction period. 

There was abject want. Seed for the planting of the 
crops was needed; horses were needed; workers were needed 
in order to supply sufficient food for sustenance before any 
efforts along lines of rebuilding could be started. Such con- 
ditions demanded the best efforts of serious, thoughtful brains, 
willing hands and stout hearts from the remnant of sturdy 
manhood left. 

Our closeness to nature was then, and is now, inspiring. 
The climate helped ward off poverty and the invigorating 
air and pure water renewed to youthful vigor and endurance 
the powers of our manhood. Perhaps in all the history of the 
world there has not been such an exhibition of progress as 
marks the upbuilding of the South from the time of the Civil 
War to the present day. 

What more could we have for which to be thankful than 
for the rise of the South against such odds to a steady onward 
march, which, please God, will never take one backward step? 

In 1870 the total value of the bruised and bleeding “Sunny 
South” in property was two billion, one hundred and sixty 
million dollars. Taxes were high and ruin stared us in the 
face. Not despairing our people rekindled fires long gone 
out in the furnaces, rebuilt railroads torn up during the war 
and opened others into forests and mines; the buzz of the 
saw, the clatter of the loom, the hum of the spindle and the 
shriek of the steam engine began to be heard everywhere. 
Markets sprang up as if by magic, banks were established, 
and once more thrift and enterprise took the place of poverty 
and ruin. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


A country most abundantly blessed in natural resources 
that lay undeveloped, and even now the development has 
only begun. ‘The South today is worth in value twenty-one 
billion dollars. It manufactures more than two and a half 
million bales of cotton, operates eleven million spindles and 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand looms and has seventy- 
five thousand miles of well equipped railroad. We furnish 
one-third the standing timber of the country, seventy-five 
per cent. of the tobacco, about eighty per cent. of the cotton of 
the world, all the rice in this country, most of the early 
vegetables that supply our markets, and all the sugar made 
from cane. ‘Today, with a steady building of good roads 
throughout the South, with new and handsome homes and 
enhanced value of lands, mourning has given place to rejoicing, 
tears to laughter, and poverty to wealth. 

lor a lesson in true progress, look at my own state, old 
North Carolina, for it is but typical of the entire South. 


we have cause for , 


Examine a geography of 1870 and you will find this question : 
“What is North Carolina principally noted for?’ and the 
answer was, “Tar, pitch and turpentine,” but today we have 
taken the first place in the manufacture of plug tobacco, 
the second place in the output of cotton goods, second place 
in the manufacture of furniture, and our farmers produce 
about seven hundred thousand bales of cotton, to say nothing 
of our corn, wheat,. tobacco, hay, peanuts and the valuable 
products of our truck farms for the Northern markets. 

The South has made history educationally. From a state 
of comparative ignorance to a point where every child, who 
will, may have the benefits of our schools. in the towns 
we have excellent school facilities and in the country not less 
than one school house in each district which is accessible to 
every child. With more schools, more pupils, better teachers, 
with public and rural libraries on every hand, and with 
Farmers’ Institutes, we have become a studious people gaining 
and applying knowledge to the end that we are specializing 
this knowledge for our personal and collective needs. 

Knowledge acquired has educated our people to better 
things. We demand better government; we are looking after 
health conditions and seeking to prevent disease.. Our streets, 
homes and public buildings are being beautified and improved. 
We are educated to the point of pride in our homes, in our 
towns, counties and states, and when we find improvements 
necessary, our people, now being able to study and decide 
upon their needs, are ready to vote a bond issue that we 
may have these improvements. Today, in the matter of 
proper sewerage promoting more healthful conditions, every 
town: of sufficient size has issued bonds for the installation 
of a good system to care for its needs, a thing me aa of 
accomplishment a few years ago. 


MORALITY AND SOBRIETY 


Morally, our people are tending more to sobriety, to indus- 
try and are thus able to better provide more abundantly and 
a better quality of the necessities. In almost any town of 
15,000 inhabitants will be found a Y. M. C. A. building, raised 


by popular-subscription of $50,000 to $75,000. 


The spread of temperance has been helpful enabling the 
people to live better or to save more while giving a more 
peaceful and law-abiding citizenship. Despite all contrary 
statements, the temperance sentiment is growing because 
ridding the people of the drink evil has raised many men 
from a state of worthlessness to that of respected citizenship. 

The factory conditions are improving steadily. Care is 
being taken as to the health of the employés, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. restrooms are being established for their 
comfort, enjoyment and improvement at the expense of the 
factories. Some of our mills are offering cash prizes for the 
most cleanly and attractive appearance of the homes of their 
help, while others make it a rule to give an annual picnic or 
excursion at an outlay of hundreds of dollars to add enjoy- 
ment to their helpers and bring about a closer union of 
interests between employer and employé. 


THE RELIGIOUS SOUTH 


The South undoubtedly is more religious than many sec- 
tions of our great country. Traditions of right living and 
Christian fellowship between man and man have been handed 
down to the present generation and are deeply rooted. 
Throughout the greater portion of the South will be found 
one church wherever can be found three ordinary factories 
and two hundred homes. In the home and foreign mission 
work the South is doing more in accordance to its means than 
any other part of the country, and by common consent on a 
basis of percentage, it has furnished more ministers of the 
gospel than any other section. 

We have much for which to be thankful. Our people are 
engaged in improving the land, operating mines and factories, 
developing water powers, building railroads, inter-urban lines 
and good roads giving occupation to all and insuring peace. ; 

An all-wise Maker has poured upon our Southland an 
abundance of all of nature’s bounties and inspired our man- 
hood to better and nobler deeds, so that on this coming 
Thanksgiving Day we should give sincere thanks for past 
blessings and ask his guidance for future blessings upon a 
people seeking to be worthy. J 


Why the Pacific Coast is Thankful 
John K. McLean’s Hopeful Outlook 
By Prof. John Wright Buckham 


This is not exactly an interview. It is rather a distillation. 
I held up my cup for the droppings of wisdom and grace from 
Dr. McLean and can 
only commiserate the 
reader that he could 
not have had them 
direct from the source. 
Dr. McLean is still, as 


4 he has been for so 
i long, a fountain of 
i refreshment. You feel 


in his presence as if 
you were with one of 
the unspoiled spirits, 
one who has always 
just come from the 
woods, with their calm 
upon him and _ the 
rustle of the pines still 
in his soul. And yet 
he has never been a 
remote man, quite the 
opposite. Since his re- 
tirement from the 
presidency of Pacific 
Seminary last June, he and Mrs. McLean haye celebrated 
their golden wedding under the happiest of circumstances. 
He has been made pastor emeritus of First Church of Oak- 
land and otherwise loaded with honors and still he sur- 
vives. His present duty is that of emanating serenity, and he 
does it as only one who has performed thirteen hundred wed- 
ding ceremonies in one parish and been the spiritual father 
* and friend of thousands can. It is most fitting that he should 
it voice the thanksgiving of the Pacific Coast for he is intimately 
a linked with its scenes, its institutions and its manhood. 
>. I found Dr. McLean in the study of his beautiful home in 
! Berkeley with the daily paper before him. It was the day 
after the San Francisco election and there was no doubt 
P about the first and chief cause of his gratitude—the election 
} of James Rolph, Jr., as mayor. Of the meaning and promise 
ie of that election he could not say enough. It seems to him the 
assurance that San Francisco again rings true and the har- 
binger of great and prosperous days to come. The opening of 
the Panama Canal, in his view, promises unimaginable results. 
The opportunities of the Pacific Coast are vast. Large tracts 
of waste land are being redeemed. California, alone, can ac- 
commodate thirty millions of people. The crops this year are 
excellent and the prices good. All this material prosperity, 
present and coming, offers greater facilities for the advance 
of higher interests. “The bad sneaks in along with the good, 
but the balance is on the side of the good.” 


HOPEFUL WITH REGARD TO THE CHURCH 


i Asked as to the condition of church life, Dr. McLean re- 
*fused to be other than hopeful. . He contrasted the church of 
today with that of the past by calling it a working church 
rather than a singing church. With respect to church union 
vit he notes with gladness the- lessening of the friction between 
Be the denominations, although denominationalism has never 
f been so strong here, he asserts, as in other parts of the coun- 
ee try. The Doctor has always been a stanch Congregationalist, 
_— byt he takes pride in the fact that the first act of his minis- 
try was the gentle putting out of existence of an old church 
in. Connecticut of which he was pastor, which had no raison 
Wétre. He regards with especial pleasure, as happy and pro- 
phetic, the friendly co- -operation of the four theological semi- 
naries of Berkeley—a movement which his own Christian 
-statesmanship (here. and, elsewhere the interviewer, or rather 
ah - ‘the distiller, obtrudes remarks of. his own) conceived and 
* brought about, 

‘Political reconstruction, Hiatertal wealth, enlargement and 
“opportunity, church progress and promise—these seem to this 
: “Seer. of, the Pacific the chief causes for gratitude at this 
--— Phanksgiving season. 
ae _ With these optimistic views no wonder that “the Patriarch, 
= a ‘tall, slender youth of seventy years” (now seventy-seven), 


_towers and pinnacles. 


as Dr. Van Dyke called him, having voted for the amendments 
and predicted that there would be cause for fresh thankful- 
ness when the returns are all in on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, started off on his annual fishing excursion at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., there to bathe his soul once more in the beauty 
of the woods and hills, and if the furor piscendi seizes him, 
as there is little doubt that it will, to send home a trout or 
two to prove that his hand has not lost its skill. 
nature-lover, John McLean, like Joseph LeConte and John 
Muir, has drunk deep draughts of vigor and joy among the 
mountains. 

In one of the San Francisco Ministers’ Meetings not more 
than a year or two ago, Dr. Willey rose and said: “I am 
enthusiastic over the state to which I came sixty years ago. 
I cannot express my satisfaction in it. I anticipate the King- 
dom of Christ. taking on marvelous progress here.” 

The writer may be pardoned if, in behalf of the friends 
of Dr. McLean, he adds to these causes for thankfulness the 
man himself and the other noble pioneers of Congregationalism 
like Messrs. Willey, Pond, Freear and Rowell. 

Though coming later, Dr. McLean really belongs with this 
heroic and faithful company of pioneers. I have heard him 
say, with the utmost earnestness, that he would rather work 
at laying foundation stones out of sight than to build the 
The tower-and-pinnacle period has not 
yet come for our Pacific Coast institutions, with a few ex- 
ceptions, but the foundations have been splendidly laid, and 
that is a great cause for gratitude. 


Always a 


THE COMING PANAMA EXPOSITION 


Until recently this great Pacific Coast belt, as Dr. McLean 
stated in the course of our conversation, seemed aloof and 
apart from the rest of the world, a province by itself, as it 
impressed Ambassador Bryce, when he was here in 1908. Now, 
and very rapidly, it is being knit not only to the rest of the 
country but to the world. The Panama Exposition of 1915, to 
which every one is looking forward with immense enthusiasm, 
will consummate this union. It is a great thing to have a 
part in founding and nurturing the religious and educational 
institutions to meet the needs of this great incoming civiliza- 
tion, and every church and minister from Seattle to San Diego 
is working in the glow of this confidence. It is good to catch 
the vision of things to come, the bright light ahead which one 
sees reflected in the faith of Dr. McLean. Optimism is after 
all the greatest cause for thanksgiving. 


A TRUE PROGRESSIVE 


Dr. McLean is in hearty sympathy with the new era in 
California, political and Congregational. He looks with warm 
approval upon the endeavor to make the Congregational 
churches of California more united and effective in their work. 
He believes himself no less loyal a Congregationalist, but 
more loyal in wishing to see the old ultra-independency give 
place to a truer fellowship and mutual helpfulness. He does . 
not believe in walking out of sight of your brother for fear 
of treading on his toes. 

As for Governor Johnson and the earnest body of men—so 
many of them young men and graduates of the University of 
California—who are working to reform and advance Califor- 
nia politics, Dr. McLean has for them the kind of feeling that 
an old warrior has for younger ones who are battling for the 
same things in one field that he has battled for in another. 

As this untiring toiler stands on the mountain. summit of 
the years after the long climb and looks backward and for- 
ward he finds himself, he says, agreeing with Dr. Gladden, 
when at the close of his “Recollections” he says that “religion 
means nothing but friendship.” He, ‘too, would “like to be 


guaranteed another seventy years in just.'such a world as. : 


this. It is good for any man who will hold up his head and 
keep a trusting heart.” 
In the quiet of these autumn aay Dr. McLean has written 


out this simple statement of his faith, based on John WEY ZA-23° 


GoD KNOWING US, MOVING IN US, GROWING IN US; 
WE KNOWING GoD, MOVING IN GOD, GROWING IN Gop, 
ETERNALLY. 
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The Unexpected Guests 
A Thanksgiving Story 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


“And Thanksgiving coming in five days,’ Mrs. Briscomb 
said wistfully, looking across the table to her husband. “I 
suppose it’s wicked of me, but I do sort o’ dread it these years 
with the children all scattered and gone. If there was any- 
body to ask in! But Ellen Pinkham’s got Lucy Cluett this 
year, and there ain’t anybody else in West Falls that ain’t got 
her own home and turkey. So—land sakes, if I ain’t forgot 
those waffles !” 

She flew to the kitchen, consternation in the whirl of her 
skirts. Robert Briscomb the third turned a round, interested 
face to his grandfather. In the month since he had made the 
long journey “back home” from the continent where the eight 
short years of his life had been spent with his artist parents, 
he had been diligently storing’away all kinds of fascinating 
knowledge. 

“What's Thanks’— he now began. 

Something crisp and golden brown was slipped into his 
plate. His grandfather reached across and poured a golden 
stream of maple syrup over it. “Now you eat that, Son, and 
see if your grandmother’s wafiles can be beat,” he exclaimed. 

It was three days before the question returned to Bobby’s 
memory, recalled by his grandmother’s remark that his grand- 
father would better go for the turkey that morning. Of course 
Bobby’s company was necessary, so he and his grandfather 
drove over to Joe Haskins’s together, but there were so many 
absorbing things to talk about that the primary question was 
sidetracked. As they returned, Bobby spied a boy sitting on 
the Barlow’s back steps, whittling, and he promptly went over 
and joined him. Jeff Barlow was ten and a half, and had red 
hair, and. had lost a tooth in a fight a few months before—an 
event which had brought him Homeric fame. He always wore 
his cap upon the extreme baek of his head, and consistently 
snubbed all the younger boys; by which it will be understood 
that Jeff was a factor to be reckoned with in their education. 

When Bobby slipped down on the step beside him, Jeff 
merely frowned over his work with greater absorption. This, 
Bobby’s soul informed him, was the accepted demeanor of 
heroes. How otherwise could there be the fearful joy in daring 
to address them uninvited? 

For five minutes Jeff whittled and Bobby, conscious of his 
own lack of skill, but doggedly bent upon imitation, whittled 
also. Then Jeff with extreme surprise became aware of his 
satellite’s presence. 

“Hello, Bob!” he said condescendingly. 

“Hello, Jeff,’ Bobby replied. His manner was indifferent, 
but his heart was thumping, and he knew that Jeff knew that 
it was. 

“What yer been doing?’ Jeff asked slightingly. 

“Went over to Joe Haskins’s to get the turkey for Thanks- 
giving.” The gruffness in Bobby’s voice was to conceal his 
pride in the transaction. Suddenly he looked up, his blue eyes 
full of eagerness. “Say, Jeff’— 

“Uh-huh,” Jeff returned. 

“Jeff, what’s Thanksgiving?’ 

For once Jeff was startled into naturalness. 
Bobby with mingled scorn and amazement. 

“What's Thanksgiving!” he echoed. 

Bobby’s round face flushed with humiliation, but his eyes 
were unflinching. ‘‘We—we didn’t have it in Paris,” he con- 
fessed. ‘“I—I guess mebbe artists don’t.” 

“Didn’t have Thanksgiving,” Jeff repeated. “Well, I swow!” 

Bobby scorched with shame. He understood that the 
nethermost of degradation had been reached; yet he doggedly 
persisted. 

“What is it?” he insisted. 

Pressed to an extremity, Jeff found a difficulty in accurate 
definition, not wholly unknown to older people. “Why, it’s— 
it’s when you have turkey, ’n’ oysters, ’n’ cranberry sauce, ’n’ 
mince pie, an’ punkin’ pie an’ every kind of thing to eat. Any 
chump knows about Thanksgiving !” 

Bobby meditated over this a momnet—then he gave another 
serew to his courage. “Why ain’t there folks?” he asked. 

“Why what?” Jeff demanded, scowling because he didn’t 
understand. ; 

“Why ain’t there folks?’ Bobby repeated. “Grandma wants 
folks to Thanksgiving—she said so. She said there used to be, 
but now there ain’t any to ask.” 


He looked at 


“Oh, comp’ny!” Jeff was enlightened. Suddenly a gleam 
came into his eyes; he thrust his tongue into his cheek and 
looked slyly at Bobby. 

“T can tell yer where ter get comp’ny if yer set on it,” he 
declared. ‘But you’ll have to swear yer won't tell. Will you 
swear—cross yer heart?” 

“Cross my heart—wishermaydie,” Bobby swore breath- 
lessly. His eyes shone with excitement—he to get company 
for Grandma! 

Jeff stuffed his big knife in his pocket. 

“You know which the bridge road is?’ he asked. 

Bobby nodded. 

“Well, you go along ’bout a mile till you come to a big 
yeller building with a sign that says ‘Green County Almshouse’. 
Know it?” Jeff’s sharp eyes challenged Bobby’s. 

Bobby shook his head. “But I can find it,” he declared. 

Jeff appeared mysteriously relieved and his familiar swag- 
ger returned. “Any kid could find it. Well, you can git all 
the comp’ny you want there, J bet.” \ 

Bobby rose. “I guess I’ll go now,” he said. “By, Jeff.” 

“By,” Jeff growled. But when Bobby had reached the gate, 
Jeff was beside him. He did not look at Bobby. 

“Say, Bob’— 

Bobby waited. 

Jeff pulled himself over the gatepost and back again. 

“Say, Bob, what d’yer think your grandmother’ll say?” 

“Oh,” Bobby’s happy singing voice returned, “she'll like it 
—she’ll like it lots.” 


. . . . . . . . . . . . > 


Down at the almshouse it was one of the bad days. Nancy 
Blair was having one of her periodical attacks of rheumatism 
when her only relief seemed to be in making others suffer 
because she was suffering—an art in which long practice had ~ 
made her an adept—and she had, the matron declared, the 
whole place by the ears. Moreover, Addy Compton had had 
“a spell’ the night before, and the matron, Sarah Porter, had 
been up with her for three hours. Poor Sarah Porter! Per- 
haps, among all these pitiful crippled lives, hers was the most 
pitiful of all, for so many years had she been misreading 
Opportunity as Imprisonment. She cared, with hard, unflag- 
ging conscientiousness, for the bodies of her pensioners, but 
in all the twenty years that she had lived there she had never 
read the language of the starving hearts about her. On this 
particular afternoon, tired with the night’s task, and worried 
with the thought of the extra work for Thanksgiving, she was 
whipping fiercely about preparing supper. Old Lyddy Baker 
who was peeling onions in a corner of the kitchen cowered 
every time the matron came near her. She worked very 
slowly, partly because of her nervous starts, and partly because 
she had to keep stopping to wipe the tears from her weak old 
eyes. Lyddy Baker, Sarah Porter often declared, was about 
as much use as an old rag, anyhow! : 

It was a warm November afternoon, and the kitchen door 
facing the west stood wide open, a golden patch of sunlight 
brightening the old floor. Suddenly a shadow darkened the, 
patch of light; Sarah Porter seeing it, whirled about angrily ; 
it was against the rules for any one not on duty there to hang 
about the kitchen, and she was in no mood to be trifled with. 
But at the sight of the small, sturdy figure in the doorway the 
sharp words died upon her lips. 

“How do you do?’ said Bobby. 

Sarah Porter nodded and stood waiting. 

Bobby twirled the handle of the door; the business was 
difficult to begin. 

“I—I’ve come about some company,” he got out finally. 
“Tt’s—it’s for Gran’ma, you know—for Thanksgiving.” 

“What in creation do you mean?’ Sarah Porter asked. 
“Whose boy are you, anyhow?” 

“I’m Robert Briscomb,” Bobby answered her eagerly. It 
was a relief to be upon assured ground even for a moment. 
“And I’ve come to get some comp’ny for Gran’ma. She feels 
badly ‘cause there ain’t any for Thanksgiving—she said so. 
So I came here for some.” 

“For the land sakes!” Sarah Porter ejaculated. “Did she 
send you?” 

Bobby shook his head. “It’s a s’prise,” he stated confiden- 
tially. “She’ll like it lots.” 


18 November 1911 


Had Sarah Porter analyzed her own sensations she would 
have declared that she felt weak in the knees; but nobody 


_ would have suspected it. She stood rigidly before the child, a 


grim smile slowly twisting her mouth. It would be a surprise 
all right, she said to herself. But after all—why not? 
Hannah Briscomb had had things comfortable and easy all her 
life. Why shouldn’t she try for a few hours a little bit of 
what other people had to bear? It would be little enough. 
And to get that meaching old Lyddy Baker and rampaging 
Nancy Blair out of the house for a few hours—she drew a long 
breath at the thought. Poor Sarah Porter again. Perhaps 


‘after all she was not so much to blame; she was tired in a 


way that she did not understand—psychology being as un- 
known in Green County Almshouse as Greek roots! 

She spoke curtly, silencing her reproachful conscience. 
“How many people do you want?’ 

Bobby thrust his hands in his pockets; he realized that the 
curtness was not for him, and he was ready to talk the mat- 
ter over as man to man. 

“Don’t you s’pose three would be right?’ he asked eagerly. 


- “There’s three of us, you know—Gran’pa an’ Gran’ma an’ me 


—'n’ that makes one apiece.” 
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i‘ Gran’ma, Gran’ma—the comp’ny’s come. Now ain't you s’prised?” 


Sarah Porter could not face the honest eyes, but she had 
no thought of giving way. “I guess three would be all right. 
Dinner’s at two, I suppose. Well, they’ll be there. Now you'd 
better run along.” 

“Yes’m,” Bobby agreed. ‘“You’re sure they won't forget?” 

“They won’t forget,” Sarah Porter promised grimly. . 

Out on the road again Bobby found running quite too tame 
an outlet for his excitement, so he hopped home, fully half the 


- distance being accomplished upon one foot unassisted by the 


other. When he reached the Barlow’s he looked eagerly about 
for Jeff, but that young man was not in sight; as a matter of 
fact he had watched Bobby’s approach from the top of the 
chicken-house, but for some reason he seemed to prefer soli- 
tude just then. 

The next day was perhaps the most exciting that Bobby 
Briscomb had ever known. Never before had he had a secret 
that carried with it intense responsibilities. Suppose that 
Grandma shouldn’t cook enough! He felt reasonably sure of 
the turkey, but-other things! He hung about with questions 


till even Grandma was almost distracted, and only when he 


saw the row of pies cooling in the pantry, and had counted 
them five times over did he feel free to accept Grandma’s 
offer of three hot molasses cookies if only he would eat them 


ie _ out of doors. : He took his cookies and sat upon the doorstep 
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meditating upon the morrow. The joy of it grew too big to 
hold. He crammed the last cooky into his mouth and slipped 
back into the kitchen. 

“Gran’ma,” he said. 

“My soul!” Grandma ejaculated. 
already ?” 

Bobby poked his head under her arm, knocking the cooky- 
cutter out of her hands. 

“Gran’ma, I know something. I can’t tell you ’cause it’s a 
secret, but it’s awful nice—you’ll like it lots!” 

His yellow head brushed the molding board and threatened 
the bowl of dough. With a sudden passion, Grandma caught 
the round face in her floury hands and kissed it again and 
again. “Will you keep out of this kitchen for five minutes?” 
she cried. 

Bobby rubbed his cheeks where she had kissed him and 
backed away obediently. “It’s a real nice secret,” he repeated. 

But if Wednesday was exciting, Thanksgiving morning the 
tension grew almost too great for human endurance. Bobby 
asked a hundred questions and a hundred times he nearly 
betrayed the wonderful secret; he hopped twelve times around 
the dining-room table on his left foot holding his right in his 


“Are you back again 
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hand. At least twenty times he inquired how long it would be 
before dinner. © When, after hours of intolerable waiting, 
Grandma began setting the table for three places, a look of 
dismay crossed his face and he hurried to the closet; appar- 
ently his investigations there satisfied him, for he came out 
beaming. 

-There’s lots of plates in there, ain’t there, Gran’ma?’ he 
remarked, adding, “I guess I’ll go and look’ up the road now.” 
Grandma’s perplexed gaze met Grandpa’s amused one. 

“Did you ever see a child so worked up over Thanksgiving? 
He’s as crazy as if it was Christmas and Fourth of July to- 
gether.” 

“No wonder, when he’s lived over in those outlandish 
places ever since he was born,” Grandpa retorted. ‘Tell you 
what, Hannah, it makes a difference having the little shaver 
here! He’— 

A small cyclone broke into the sentence. It burst through 
the entry and into the room, and seizing Grandma’s hand 
danced a war-dance about her. 

“Gran’ma, Gran’ma—the comp’ny’s come—the comp’ny’s 
come! Now ain’t you s’prised?’ 

Grandma looked, and caught hold of the nearest chair. 


Continued on page 712 
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A Word to Our Friends 


“How did you happen to take The Congregationalist?” we 
asked a business man the other day, whont we discovered 
reading the paper on the train. “My pastor asked me to,” 
was his reply, “in the first place, and then I liked it so well 
that I have kept on taking it.’ Here in a nutshell is the 
secret of successful propaganda. Nothing is so effective as 
the personal word. It not only contributes to the growth of 
newspapers, but to the development of every worthy under- 
taking, and even to the extension of Christianity itself. 

The time has come when the editors and publisher of 
The Congregationalist and Christian World feel justified in 
making a direct and earnest appeal to its friends in all parts 
of the country in behalf of a much larger subscription list. 
On other pages of this issue appear our announcements for 
the coming year. We may modestly affirm that it is a list of 
attractions, which in point of strength, worth and popularity 
has never been surpassed in all the long history of the paper. 
Our pages during the recent week have borne witness to the 
expenditure of thought, effort and money, to an unusual ex- 
tent, with a view to making the paper more acceptable to 
the eye and more serviceable to the brain and hearts of our 
readers. Good as the paper may be today, we hope that it is 
in a way to be better. Its subscription list in size and quality 
represents a loyal and growing constituency, which the paper 
is proud to own and serve, but we are not satisfied simply 
with small increases. We believe that a periodical which 
earries stimulus and inspiration to thousands of homes all 
over the land each week ought to become a blessing also in 
thousands of other homes. . If it is acceptable and well-nigh 
indispensable—as abundant testimony shows—to a number 
of men and women in many a local church, it ought to inter- 
est and profit a much larger group in each church. 

We know how busy our pastors are, but in asking them to 
exert their influence in behalf of the paper during the next 
six weeks we are requesting a service that will react in many 
helpful ways upon the life of the church. These weeks just 
before us are the most important in the whole year from the 
point of View of renewing subscriptions and obtaining new 
readers. A reference to the paper in the pulpit; a note abont 
it in the church calendar; a word by the way, all help. 
While we appreciate and rely upon the work of ministers in 
this direction, the laymen and women of the churches are no 
less capable of rendering us this important service. 

The many manifestations of good will and appreciation 
that have come to us in recent weeks, and for which we are 
deeply grateful, embolden us to make this appeal. We are 
seeking to make the best paper possible in order that we 


today. And one more, and by no means the least important 

section of the country, is heard from through Dr. John K. 

McLean, who for several decades has had much to do with the 

spiritual upbuilding of the three great states that front on the 

Pacific. His cheerful diagnosis of present-day conditions is 

transmitted to us by a skillful interpreter, Prof. J. W. Buck-_ 
ham, one of Dr. McLean’s junior colleagues on the staff of the ~ 
Pacific Theological Seminary. 

These four articles make something more than an interest- 
ing feature of a Thanksgiving issue. They show how Closely 
knitted together the various states of this Union are, and how 
similar hopes and ideals are cherished by earnest men and 
women the country over. All these writers find chief cause 
for rejoicing not in the wonderful material development of the 
land, but in the growth of a nobler type of citizenship, in the 
increasing measure of response to higher ethical standards, in 
the spread of compassion, charity and justice. 

It would be a poor Thanksgiving indeed that confined itself 
to the enumeration of the tons of coal that had been mined 
during the last year, or the bushels of grain that had been 
garnered, or to any other phases of our swift advance in ma- 
terial things. What should prompt families to drop on their 
knees in common gratitude to God, week after next, what 
should bring together, in response to the proclamations of the 
President and governors reverent and. adoring companies of 
worshipers in the house of God is the fact that God is making 
himself known to our people more wondrously from year to 
year, that he is teaching us despite our denseness, our mis- 
takes and our follies his will and purpose for this nation and 
all mankind. Just in proportion as we discern his love and 
leadership are we able to join with all our hearts in this 
anthem of praise. 


What the Elections Mean 


Two significant facts in connection with the elections 
last week give a clew to the big lesson of the results. One 
fact is that the predictions of the shrewdest politicians 
and newspaper writers failed to come true. ‘The other is 
that these’ wise students of affairs political have not yet 
been able to give satisfactory reasons how and why the 
elections went as they did. An interesting and important 
explanation for all this may be that an increasing number of 
voters throughout the United States have broken away from 
party allegiance and boss rule. Never before in this genera- 
tion has there been evidence of so large an independent vote. 
For instance, in New York there was an overturn from last 
year of 161,000 votes from the Democratic to the Republican 
side. 

One studies in vain to find in the election returns clear 
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. may quicken the spiritual life of individuals, inspire and 
i unite the Congregational churches throughout the country and 
; bring in the Kingdom of God on earth. Help us, friends; to 
i carry out these aims. 


evidence of what may be expected in the national campaign 
next year. While the Democrats were winning in certain 
states the Republicans were winning in as many others. In 
each case it looks as if the independent voter revolted from 
whip and threat and cajolery of the erstwhile irresistible 
boss. Most of the elections turned upon local issues rather 


A Thankful Nation 


Originally a New England institution, Thanksgiving has hbe- 
come a national festival. With a view to emphasizing the 
nation-wide reach of the observance, we have this week invited 
representative men to voice the gratitude of four different 
sections. 

For New England an ex-governor of Massachusetts and an 
ex-secretary of the navy, Hon. John D. Long, speaks with that 
mingling of wit and wisdom so characteristic of him. His 
picture of old times in New England brings vividly before us 
the simplicity, the neighborliness and the rugged individual vir- 
tues that marked those earlier times. It is as Mr. Long forcibly 
shows a splendid foundation on which to build the later civil- 
ization. The spokesman for the Middle West, Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, reflects the energetic, progressive, purposeful life 
of that vast stretch of country which is having so mighty a part 
in the shaping of the destinies of the republic. For the South 
ex-Governor Glenn of North Carolina, a former Confederate 
soldier, makes an offering that shows no trace of the bitterness 
of spirit that existed between North and South fifty years ago 
this Thanksgiving time. Instead he points out the splendid 
recovery the South has already made from the effects of the 
prostrating Civil War, and its reasons for gratitude and hope 


than national, although attempts were made in many instances. 
to nake the tariff or the possible fate of one or another presi- 
dential aspirant the issue in a state election. The independent 
voter laughed in his sleeve apparently, and proceeded to turn 
down the party that showed a disposition to be the more re- 
actionary or had the more arbitrary dictator. 

The best and purest government can never come so long 
as party leaders, public officials and political parties serve 
special interests, perpetuate one-man rule and fail sincerely 
to serve the best interests of all the people. A party en- 
trenched in power tends to become corrupt and: serve the few 
to the disadvantage of the many. Wlfen power passes to the 
other party the history repeats itself. Either party too long 
entrenched in power is a menace to good government. Safety 
lies with the independent voter who places justice, eiftcteney: 
and progress above party or tradition. 

In any given campaign it is usually true that one candi- 
date is more fit for office than his. opponent—that the test 
of right and wrong or of expediency shows one party to bet- 
ter advantage than the other. By the light of this test. the 
independent voter may see his way clear to vote, but the man 
who allies himself to a party and as long as he lives votes \- 
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for whoever and whatever that party puts forward, is not a 
good citizen nor an altogether wise man. 

' We find encouragement in this increasing number of inde- 
pendent voters. There may be danger that the demagogues 
will lead the independent voter astray; but in these days of 
better education, more newspapers, magazines and _ books, 
more men and women thinking deeply and trying honestly to 
discover the truth—in these days of increasing emphasis upon 
civic righteousness and practical personal Christianity—we 
thank God and take courage. 

We are by no means blind to the threatening evils in our 
body politic, but the new century has brought rapid improve- 
ment and this November election brings new evidence that we 
are headed in the right direction. 


The Progress of Peace 


Among present-day reasons for thanksgiving none comes 
closer to the heart of Christians than the evident progress of 
the cause of peace. Both in America and, speaking generally, 
in the whole world we can see that the much-desired and 
Christ-like ideal of universal brotherhood and international 
good will is gaining. It is gaining at a rate which would 
have seemed too good to be true a generation ago—so blind is 
the faith of disciples to the coming of the kingdom! THven 
the present wars and commotions, the defense of war in un- 
expected places and other troubles of the times are not dis- 
heartening when we note how they are received by the awak- 
ened and enlightened public opinion of the world. There was 
‘a time, not long ago, when these things were accepted as a 
part of the settled order. Now they bring to the surface the 
latent feeling of the peoples that war is an anachronism and 
that neighborly duties are to take the place of violently as- 
serted claims and rights in the life of the world. 

Yet while we give God thanks for quiet days, it will not 
do to shut our eyes to the hindrances to peace. We cannot 
forget that Italy has started, without warning, on a war of 
aggression, in which unexpected resistance and treachery have 
betrayed her soldiers into terrible reprisals. The civilized 
and Christian power has shown no self-restraint in dealing 
with the uncivilized, giving the Turk a moral advantage 
which may cause the world to forget the massacres in Ar- 
menia, in Bulgaria, in Albania and Macedonia, together with 
those pasages in the sacred book of the Moslems which com- 
mand the slaughter of the “infidels.” Yet even here the con- 
test to fix the blame of treachery and assassination on an- 
other shows that Turkey and Italy feel themselves on trial 
in the court of the world’s opinion. Tamerlane made no 
excuses to the nations for his pyramids of skulls, nor Abdul 
Hamid for a desolated Armenia. The entrance of the Turk 
as an appellant for mercy and good faith into the court of 
the nations is one of the greatest recent gains in the cause 
of peace. 

The same may be said of China, where revolutionists are 
massacring Manchus and Manchus revolutionists. Not long 
“ago civil war in China was often waged in hatred of the for- 
eigner. When it broke out no missionary’s life was safe. 
Now we have the most widespread of Chinese revolutions, in 
which human life is disregarded with all the old callousness 
to suffering of the Mongol, yet the characteriste feature of 
the contest is that both sides are almost painfully aware of 
the foreigner and, thus far at least, no missionary life has 
been sacrificed and no convert killed because he was a Chris- 
tian. China, like Turkey, has learned, after milleniums of 
isolation and arrogant self-esteem, that she also is one of the 
brotherhood of nations and amenable to the opinion of the 
enlightened world. 4 

Could questions of war or peace be referred to the people 
who must supply the soldiers and pay the bills, it might even 
now be asserted that henceforth there would be no wars. The 
real danger that threatens the cause of peace lies in the war- 
like feeling and ambitions which can only be promoted by 
war of the natural leaders of the nations. Here is our own 
‘ex-President Roosevelt, insisting that a nation cannot keep 
high-spirited without maintaining the spirit that occasionally 
sends out a few thousands of its sons to be crippled and 
_ killed, and must set up points of honor which it will not 


debate. In two great nations of Hurope the heirs of the 
throne are open advocates of policies of national extension 
which can only be carried out by war. The death of aged 
Francis Joseph of Austria will call a man to the throne who 
is openly committed to the extension of the Austro-Hungarian 
realm to Salonica, if not to Constantinople. The death of the 
present German emperor will enthrone a young man who 
traveled from Dantzig to Berlin last week expressly to ap- 
plaud the warlike critics of the policy which has settled a 
dangerous dispute with France by mutual concessions. Yet 
even here the cause of peace has gained in the evident growth 
among the plain people of Germany of a determination no 
longer to be mere puppets in the imperial game of war. 

What can American churches and church members do to 
forward this growing cause of peace, for which they bring 
thanksgiving? The dangers which beset the cause suggest 
the lines of action. We must help build up among the nations 
a league of peace which shall make war unthinkable. The 
next forward step is the confirmation by our national Senate 
of the treaties of arbitration which are before it. Their 
defeat would mean the loss by America of her place of lead- 
ership in the cause of peace. It would be in order, we think, 
for every church to call a meeting and urge the senators 
from its state to vote to confirm the treaties. At the same 
time, but separately, the churches; might commit their mem- 
bers to a condemnation of the needless cruelties of war. The 
voice of a majority of the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica on these two subjects would and should be heard. 

In order to make the voice of the churches potential we 
ourselves must study peace. Men will not listen, or will 
listen with a smile, when a congregation that is notorious 
for quarrels pleads for the peace of the world. Why 
should churches that cannot live together in the same com- 
munity of America without jealousies and competitions trou- 
ble to vote that Italy or Turkey or China is to blame for 
war? We must cleanse our souls, as Christians, of the liti- 
gious, the covetous and the envious spirit, if we would speak 
with authority in the cause of peace. “Grant us peace in 
our time, O Lord!” is a prayer that is only fitting on the 
lips of true peace-lovers. 


The State Elections 


The state election in Massachusetts resulted in the return 
of Governor Foss, Democrat, and the ¢hoice of. Republicans 
for the rest of the state offices. Massachusetts is normally 
Republican, but the Democratic tidal wave swept in Governor 
Foss last year. The Republicans were in a fair way to come 
back to their own again this year when the old bosses turned 
the scale against the more progressive policies and Mr. Froth- 
ingham ran in yain upon the resulting reactionary plat- 
form. In Rhode Island the Republicans re-elected Governor 
Pothier by an increased majority over last year. In New 
York the Republicans made big gains and wrested control of 
the legislature from Tammany; incidentally Tammany lost 
heavily in New York City, Brooklyn borough being carried 
by the Republicans, who also gained control of the board of 
aldermen. In New Jersey the Democrats lost the legislature, 
through the loss of Wssex County, which is the stronghold 
of the former Democratic boss, ex-Senator Smith, political 
enemy of Governor Wilson. Maryland for the second time 
since the war elected a Republican governor, Phillips Lee 
Goldsborough, defeating the last of the Gormans. Incidentally 
negro disfranchisement was defeated. Kentucky returned to. 
the Democratic fold after four years of Republican rule, and 
a Democratic legislature is expected to elect Congressman: 
Ollie James to the Senate. The Democrats captured New 
Mexico in its first state election. Mississippi reaffirmed its 


allegiance to Democracy. — 
} 


Important City Elections 
Ohio jarred Republican hopes by the overturn of three 


. big cities in a Democratic landslide—Cleveland, Columbus 


and Cincinnati. It was a bad day for the bosses. At the 
same time it was a bad day for President Taft, perhaps. The 
Insurgents chuckle, and Governor Harmon’s star is again in 
the ascendant. No less than ten Ohio cities were carried by 
the Socialists. As we elsewhere state, a Congregational min- 
ister, Rev. George R. Lunn, was elected Socialist mayor of 
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Schenectady, N. Y., and Socialist gains were recorded in 
Mississippi, Kansas and New Mexico. Further evidence of 
the general unrest, and a positive triumph for reform, was 
the election of Rudolph Blankenburg mayor of Philadelphia. 
On a Fusion ticket, endorsed by independent Republicans 
and Democrats, he defeated George H. Earle, Jr., the Re- 
publican nominee selected by Senator Penrose, the state boss, 
and James McNichol, the chief boss of the city. The punish- 
ment inflicted upon Tammany already referred to was by no 
means least of the commendable achievements of the inde 
pendent voter. 


The Maine Amendment Stands 

Governor Plaisted of Maine has officially declared the 
state voted to retain the prohibitory amendment by a major- 
ity of 758. It is to the credit of the state officials, whose 
sympathies were adverse to the final result, that no attempt 
was made to disfranchise towns whose officials blundered by 
ignorance and carelessness. ‘The governor reviewed the 
election, called attention to the weakness of the law in the 
cities, and announced he would call the legislature in special 
session and ask them to submit to the people another amend- 
ment giving local option to the cities only. It is doubtful 
if he can get two-thirds of the legislature to support this 
program. If he succeeds the vote will take place next Sep- 
tember, when he asks for re-election, and will add one more 
feature to a complicated situation in a presidential year. 
Some state papers that ardently supported repeal have taken 
issue with the governor in this stand; on the other hand, 
it is feared that the country districts, in such an issue, will 
feel that they are taken care of and will let the cities fight 


it out alone. The governor has not a word to say on the 


enforcement of the law. The people who believe in the pro- 
hibitory law are scanning the proposed candidates for mayor 
in the several cities with a determination to be a recognized 
factor in such contests. It is the day of the independent 
voter. If the governor’s program is carried out the No-Li- 
cense League will be called into life again, and with the data 
at hand will put up a strenuous contest. 


The Chinese Revolution 


History-making goes on apace in China. The last week has 
witnessed positive progress for the cause of the revolutionists, 
and the abject cowardice of the retreating Manchu dynasty 
portends its ultimate and early fall. Canton, the southern 
center and largest city of the empire, has hauled down the im- 
perial dragon flag and floats the flag of the revolutionists. 
In the midst of the panic and fleeing of the Manchus, loyal 
troops have rallied and in merciless massacre at Nankin have 
made reprisal for the preceding massacre of Manchus by the 
revolutionists at Hankow. Thousands of aged men and help- 
less women and children were slaughtered and two-thirds of 
the city of Nankin was reduced to ashes. This awful massa- 
ere doubtless destroys all hope of compromise by which the 
regent is seeking to save the dynasty. Thus far: foreigners 
have been safe, and our missionaries have been assured by 
both the revolutionists and the Manchus that they will not be 
molested. The world seems to be taking the Chinese revolution 
with little surprise, at which we may wonder, in view of the 
traditional conservatism of China. But after the Turkish 
revolution the world is not surprised at a revolution anywhere. 


Mr. Balfour’s Retirement 


The departure of the British King and Queen for India will 
be the signal for something like a truce between the parties, 
the time of the House of Commons being taken up for some 
time to come with the details of the insurance bill which, in 
principle, at least, can hardly be called a contentious measure 
between the parties. King George’s departure seems to have 
been the signal also for significant changes of party leadership. 
We have already commented on Mr. Winston Churchill’s as- 
sumption of the headship of the navy department in the coali- 
tion cabinet, which has been followed by a declaration which 
his supporters believe was an overture to Germany looking 
toward some limitation of naval armaments in the near future. 
Now the Unionist disunion has been emphasized by the laying 
down of the party leadership by Mr. Arthur Balfour. The 
leader of the opposition, under the British parliamentary sys- 
tem, is really a government official. Mr. Balfour, whom the 


Liberal Premier, Mr. Asquith, calls the greatest living parlia- 
mentarian, was the favorite nephew of Lord Salisbury and the 
heir of his family and political interest. He was premier for 
ten years, the longest occupancy of the office for many decades. 
He is by choice a student of philosophy and his books, “The 
Foundations of Belief’ and “The Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt,” give him a fame independent of politics. His retire- 
ment at the age of sixty-four does not mean withdrawal from 
politics, or he would probably go to the Lords, It means that 
he is weary of the quarrels of the party and out of sympathy 
with its policy of protection. His successor, by a compromise 
which passes over Mr. Balfour’s presumptive heirs, Mr. Andrew 
Bonar Law, is a Scotchman, born in New Brunswick, a Presby- 
terian, a protectionist and a man of power, who has been but 
a short time in parliament and has never held office. The 
defense of the union of Great Britain and Ireland against the 
home rule moyement has fallen, therefore, to strong hands, and 
Mr. Balfour, by counsel and in debate, will still be a force in 
the Commons. 


The German Disappointment 

A scene which will be historic in the annals of Germany 
and perhaps in the story of the world occurred last week in 
the German Reichstag when Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg 
rose to explain and defend the agreement by which Germany 
is to abandon Morocco to French overlordship and exchanges 
of territory are to be made in the African colonies further 
south. The defense, in which the chancellor took pains to say 
that Germany would know how to draw the sword at the right 
time and had no need of “shield rattling’ was received with 
severe criticism by representatives of all parties and the words 
of blame were loudly applauded by the eldest son of the Ger- 
man Hmperor, who had made a special journey from Dantzig 
to be present and encourage the speakers who denounced the 
government’s policy of following a threat with moderation. 
The disappointment of the German leaders of public life with 
the outcome of the long negotiations is a sinister comment 
upon the fruits of militarism. It shows that the aggression at 
Agedir was in their thought a certain prelude to the coercion 
of France, in negotiation if possible, if not in war. The atti- 
tude of the crown prince is nothing new in the history of the 
Prussian reigning house. Hvery German heir since the kingdom 
rose has been opposed to his father. . And the public rebuke 
which followed from the Emperor is no novelty in the dynastic 
history. But that the heir to the German throne should be a 
publicly proclaimed enemy of England and an adyocate of 
aggression and quarrel with France is a danger signal for the 
future which must make all Europe pray for the speedy trans- 
fer of responsibility from the crown to the representatives of 
the people in Germany. 


Church and State in Prussia 


The difficulties of state control for the church haye had 
abundant illustration in Burope of late. France and Spain 
and Portugal have shown how unreasonable and uncom- 
promising the Roman Church can be in asserting its rights 
against the will of the people; and now the Established 
Church of Prussia is in difficulties of another sort in the 
effort to maintain discipline among the clergy. The Prussian 
Church, it will be remembered, is a union of Lutheran and 
Reformed elements. It has come to be largely a government 
bureau and its membership a matter of form, Not long ago 
the Consistory took up the case of Pastor Jathro of Cologne 
and found him guilty of heresy. He had been a power in 
that mostly Roman Catholic city, and his condemnation made 
a great stir all over Germany. Now the Westphalian Con- 
sistory has taken up the case of Pastor Traub of Dortmund, 
a man of like beliefs, character and influence. He is accused 
of belittling and insulting the Westphalian provincial synod, 
of treating with contempt the court that tried Pastor Jathro, 
of pouring contumely on the Church and insulting the office 
of the Christian ministry—most of this in the newspaper he 
edits. He declares that a church founded on the power of 
the state is a useless body, doing more harm than good and 
wholly at variance with the spirit of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. Pastor Traub consorts with “sectarians and dis- 
senters.” He is against all creeds and his beliefs are 
rather negative and destructive, denying our Lord’s divinity, 
miracles and resurrection and, apparently, immortality. 
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‘would be forthcoming. 
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Such a man would have a career in America and possibly a 
great following. But he would not claim the power of taxa- 
tion for his support or hold a government office. The cor- 
respondent of the London Christian World, from which we 
take these facts, in noting how widespread are the opinions 
held by these two pastors, quotes a prominent Berlin clergy- 
man, who said: 

“We are steering towards shipwreck; we have no pilot 
worth the name; we have no port for the storm; on all 
sides are reefs and shallows and sandbanks. God alone can 
help us when the storm breaks.” 

The sooner the storm breaks that will wreck so pernicious 
a compact as that which now exists between the Prussian 
state and the church of Christ in Prussia the better, in our 
opinion, it will be for the church. 
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Professional prophets must look to their laurels when able 
laymen mount the pulpit as they have a way of doing these 
days. Attendance, recently, upon a considerable number of 
assemblies of no avowed religious purpose has left us with the 
impression that lawyers, bankers and business leaders, of the 
right sort, are teaching righteousness, and with a pungent 
force that tells. One evening, a week or so ago, the vice-pres- 
ident of a great railroad addressed the men’s club of a New 
England town. His announced subject was railroading, and 
he covered the subject—and something more. The major part 
of his informal discourse was the straightest kind of a talk 
on practical righteousness and a picturesque estimate of 
character as above dollars. The solid and known worth of 
the man was a guarantee of his sincerity. No speaker ever 
held the attention of the members for a longer time or more 
unwaveringly. And no one in the room appreciated that talk 
more than the ministers of the town, who are bound to feel 
the help of this spontaneous and ringing advocacy of truths 
they so constantly proclaim. 

& 


It might be well if Christians were to take to heart what 
Rey. Stephen 8. Wise said to the members of the Free Syna- 
gogue of New York, of which he is rabbi, the other day: “The 
dignity of Jewish life is less marred by baseless attack from 
without than by ceaseless self-conscious babble within. We are 
in no little danger today of paying more attention to what 
others are saying against us than to what we are doing for 
ourselves. The wrong done to us is usually curable and may 
be borne without permanent hurt to our souls. The only ir- 
reparable wrong which can be done to Israel is done by Israel.” 
That is as true of Christians as of Jews. The church can never 
succeed while it thinks lightly of its own mission in the world 
where its Head has placed it. 


& 


The death of Joseph Pulitzer releases one million dollars 
set aside by him to found a college of journalism at Columbia 
University. Hight years ago Mr. Pulitzer made provision for 
this gift, and further provided that, if the experiment proved 
successful, at the end of three years another million dollars 
President Butler of Columbia an- 
nounces that buildings for the new college will begin to rise 
immediately. As a theory, colleges of journalism appear to be 
as much needed as colleges of law, and we do not doubt that 
in future they will have their proper place. Thus far, however, 
would-be journalists and editors alike have been disposed to 
cling to the traditional school of experience. 
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Say what you will, the public service corporations, at least 
some of them, are paying increasing attention to the rights 
and the physical well-being of those who patronize them. On 
the back of the transfer handed out to travelers by certain 
New York City trolley lines these words are conspicuously 
printed, “The comfort of passengers and proper sanitation re- 
quire that no lighted or half-burned cigars or cigarettes should 
be carried into the cars.” It is pleasant to know that when 
native instincts do not prompt members of the traveling public 
to behave like gentlemen and ladies, some official pressure may 
induce them to keep in mind the just claims of their fellow- 
passengers. — 
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Thrift is still a large factor in the business stability of 
the country and is growing larger. Thirty-five banks in Chi- 
cago report savings deposits of over $200,000,000, with an addi- 
tion of about $20,000,000 annually. The right and profitable 
use of this great sum of the people’s savings is one of the 
problems to be considered in ‘the readjustments of business 
law. There are stingy people and misers, of course; but these 
figures, as the Chicago Hvening Post, from which we take 
them, points out, stand in most cases for growth in character 
as well as resources. 
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How many blind people do you think there are in New 
York City alone? We haven’t the exact statistics at hand, 
but the other morning no less than 594 persons, whose cre- 
dentials had carefully been examined, received $50 apiece 
from funds at the disposal of the city. This is done annually 
in conformity with a long-standing custom inaugurated in 
1875, which allots from $50 to $100 apiece to each worthy 
applicant for aid. That must be one of the inducements for 
blind people to dwell in the great metropolis, whose glories 
of various kinds their eyes never behold. 


& 


The center of population has gone west of Indiana; but the 
center of quiet life must be there still, if what we hear of the 
town of Ferdinand is correct. According to a correspondent of 
the New York Times, the town of more than a thousand in- 
habitants, has never had an arrest for crime, or known the 
bringing of a civil suit. It has no justice of the peace and 
needs none. That reminds us of the Hamilton County, New 
York, town that used to let the cells of its jail to summer 
boarders, as it never had any other use for them. 
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The cent-in-the-plate collections are often discouraging to 
the church treasurer. Rev. John MeNeill, the well-known 
British evangelist and pastor, hit off the situation when he 
said in Glasgow that the preceding Sunday evening he had 
been treated worse than a gas meter, with 480 half-pennies 
in the offering. “If I were a gas meter,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
work under a penny.” If sermons were bought, like gas, on 
the penny-in-the-slot system no _ self-respecting preacher 
would open his mouth for Jess than a nickel a hearer. 


& 


In February, 1915, we shall probably be able to celebrate 
a centenary of unbroken peace among Pnglish-speaking peo- 
ple. Senator Root is said to have suggested that as a feat- 
ure of the centennial celebration the entire English-speaking 
world be brought to a complete standstill for five minutes— 
not a wheel to turn, not a word to be spoken, not a move- 
ment made. It would be almost as impressive as when the 
shadow went backward on the dial. 


a 


“More beer is consumed in the United States than in any 
country in the world and more distilled spirits than in any 
country except Russia,’ says the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. This cheerful news would be enjoyed a great deal 
more by the liquor interests if it wasn’t also true that we 
have more active forces for temperance at work than any 
country in the world. 

& 


Nearly a third of the students recently polled in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology proved to be Congregational- 
ists. Other denominations will doubtless insist that this is 
merely technical evidence of superiority ! 


oF 


A great many good citizens are so perturbed by bewilder- 
ing conditions in the political world that, like the Irishman, 
all they know is that they’re “agin the government”! 


Pd 


Close upon the appointment of three more Roman Catholic 
cardinals in America comes the death of the founder of the 
A. P. A. Another of Fate’s little ironies! 
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The Prayer of a Patriot 


“I was in Shushan, the palace.” It was a position of honor 
and of luxury. The cup-bearer to an Oriental monarch was no 
mere pompous butler with six feet of height and two other feet 
for the exhibition of handsome silk stockings. He held a respon- 
sible position, for the life of the king was in his hands. The 
wealthy enemies of the sovereigns in the Hast, or rival potentates 
or unscrupulous aspirants to the throne, paid fabulous sums to 
corruptible cup bearers to have the monarch poisoned. The>»con- 
fidence of Artaxerxes was well placed and Nehemiah was like a 
trusted minister of state. 

But this man-in the secure prosperity of his own position did 
not become insensible to the sad lot of his unhappy countrymen at 
Jerusalem. He loved the soil of the fatherland. He had the 
Jewish horror of any exposure of a corpse and he would guard 
the security of the last resting places of his people. When word 
was brought to him: “The remnant that are left of the captivity 
there in the province are in great affliction. The wall of Jerusalem 
is broken down and the gates thereof are burned with fire,” his 
heart was moved with compassion and with the sense of responsi- 
bility. 

His own happy circumstances had not dulled his sensibilities. 
Kings’ favorites do not always exhibit sympathy with distress. 
The unconcern of the fortunate regarding those who are in need 
just through the partition is one of the menaces of modern life. 
Indeed the want of the world is so great that thick partitions be- 
tween class and class alone make it possible for the favored few 
to enjoy the luxuries of life undisturbed by the vision of misery 
at no long remove. The moral imagination which held before the 
eyes of this prosperous and comfortably placed cup bearer the 
affliction of his countrymen away to the west is a faculty which 
must not be allowed to atrophy through disuse. 

“When I heard these words I wept and mourned; I fasted and 
prayed before the God of heaven.” He took the hard facts of 
human existence seriously. He did not undertake to wave them 
aside with a verbal flourish or to shoo them out of sight by some 
light-hearted reference to their “unreality.” The self-sufficient, 
superficial mood so popular these days, insisting that if everybody 
will only grin everything will come right, is the thinnest kind of 
a philosophy. It seems a flippant treatment of the real and deep 
things in life. The man who combines “sense and sensibility” 
finds occasion ever and anon for an attitude like that of the man 
in the palace at Shushan. 


THE MAIN ELEMENTS OF PRAYER 


The prayer which he uttered as a preface and a preparation 
for noble, resolute action has in it the main elements of all true 
prayer. There was in the forefront of it the element of adoration, 
“O Lord God of heaven, the great and terrible God, that keepeth 
eovenant and merey for them that love him, ...I pray before 
thee now.” He did not address his prayer to “the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac and of Jacob.”” He was a Jew who had come under 
the influence of a great world power lifting him out of his pro- 
vincialism. His deity was not national but universal; as “the 
God of heaven” he was a being exalted and a being with relations 
cosmic and eternal. The spirit of adoration and worship marches 
at the head of this prayer. 

The element of confession followed. “I pray before thee and 
confess the sins of the children of Israel. We have dealt very 
corruptly against thee and have not kept the commandments.” 
The sense of need and the necessity of casting one’s self utterly 
upon the divine mercy belongs in every approach to the court of 
heaven. It is well for the man of faith to pray as if everything 
depended upon the action of the Divine spirit and then work as if 
everything depended upon his own action. 

There was also the expression of faith in the divine assurances 
given of old and the pleading of God’s promises. “Remember I 
beseech thee, the word that thou commandest thy servant Moses, 
saying, ‘If ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad; but if ye turn 
unto me and keep my commandments, I will bring thee unto the 
place that I have chosen to set my name there.” The expression 
of confident trust in the divine goodness as certified to us by the 
objective facts of verifiable history, this also has large and vital 
place in genuine prayer. The splendid idealism of modern Chris- 
tian faith is made a thousand times more effective by the fact that 
it rests upon a valid historical foundation. 

And then there was the direct petition—‘Let now thine ear 
be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, and prosper I pray 
thee thy servant this day.” He was about to prefer an important 
request.to his royal master and he asked the King of, Kings to 
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prepare the way for his coming that his mission might be crowned 
with success. 

Adoration, confession, expression of trust, and direct petition, 
here we have four of the great main essentials of communion with 
the Most High! ‘This ancient prayer has in it the same sense of 
order and progress which we find in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
perfect prayer opens with thoughts of God; the confession of 
fault follows as if the darkness of wrong became more manifest 
in that, light where there is no darkness at all, And the petitions 
for help are framed by one who thus stands in the attitude of 
adoration and of confession. 

The emphasis in both is upon the spirit of the man who prays 
rather than upon the words he uses, be they many or few, awk- 
ward or polished. It was the sympathetic spirit in the heart of 
Nehemiah, giving him the sense of participation in the distress of 
the Jews at Jerusalem, which enabled him to pray aright. He 
could say, “Our.” He manifested the attitude portrayed by the 
great prophet of the Captivity, “He bare the sins of many and 
made intercession for the transgressors.” His power of taking 
upon his own heart their sense of need and his feeling of respon- 
sibility for it enabled him to offer the fervent effectual prayer of a 
rightened man that availeth much. } 

In the Lord’s Prayer the only man who can pray aright for 
the coming of God’s Kingdom is one who hallows the divine name 
and holds sacred the divine nature. The only man who can pray 
that God’s will may be done on earth is the one whose purpose and 
request is that he should be delivered himself from evil. The only 
one who can ask the forgiveness of his sins is the man who for- 
gives the failures of those who sin against him. “When ye pray 
say, Our,” indicative of your sense of participation in all the need 
you would have relieved and of the blending of your own life 
currents with that mightier tide of divine influence which you 
would see flowing more strongly in human society. : 


THE PREFACE TO ACTION 


And this prayer, as all true prayer must, paved the way for 
that form of noble, resolute action which looked toward the answer- 
ing of its own petitions. Sympathy feels the need as sharing in 
it. Devotion takes it to God in the full dependence of faith. Then 
the positive purpose which underlies the whole aspiration finds 
expression through the investment of faculty in appropriate action. 

Two,youngsters who had been piously reared were on their way 
to school» They saw on a neighboring clock tower that they were 
likely to be late, entailing upon them censure at school and pun- 
ishment at home. “Let’s kneel down and pray that we may not 
be late,” the more mystical of the two suggested. “No,” said the 
practical child, “let’s run like sixty and pray-as we run.” The 
prophet in the palace at Shushan both “prayed” and “ran,” with- 
out growing weary, for the attainment of that end which he so 
greatly desired. 

He would not restrict his prayer to the cultivation of a purely 
personal and private piety, as is the habit of many devout natures. 
Ife prayed in regard to common, secular concerns, the relief of a 
distressed people, the rebuilding of a wall of defense about their 
city, the guarding and honoring of the graves of his ancestors, the 
recovery of a proper basis for the further unfolding of a worthy 
national history. None of these things were common or unclean, 
even to that man far removed from the breadth of spiritual inter- 
est and the largeness of the divine purpose which is as the native 
air in the Gospel of Christ. The aspiration voiced in the words, 
“Thy Kingdom come,” means that all “the kingdoms of this world,” 
industry, politics, amusement, education, home life, shall own the 
sway and obey the rule of the Christ-spirit. 

In his faith and his prayer we find what has been fitly termed, 
“the theology of history.” There was the consciousness of those 
divine laws and principles which underlie and condition and over- 
rule the progress of events. The-God who had made the history of 
Moses and of his successors in Israel’s magnificent adyance was 
still making history. And he was destined to make more history 
as the aspiration and obedience of men should be increasingly taken 
up into the keeping and guidance of the invincible will of God. 

It is well to remember in these days of conflict and of denuncia- 
tion that the great aspiration of this patriot was altogether peace- 
ful and constructive. “Let us re-define patriotism,” some wise 
man has said. “It has been a willingness to go out with a brass 
band and kill somebody for our country’s sake. Let it also be a 
willfngness to stay at home and save somebody for our country’s 
sake.” In the great abiding tasks of recovery and of building, of 
protection and of conservation of resource, the truly patriotic 
prayer and aspiration may find expression both adequate and re- 
warding. of. : 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 


Women’s Battalions against Intemperance 


State and national constitutional prohibition in 1920, was the 
keynote of the annual national W. ©. IT. U. convention in Mil- 
waukee. This strong and prophetic utterance was contained in 
the proclamation by the national president, Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens. Her annual address, published in pamphlet form, is a 
statesmanlike review of the temperance outlook and a reliable, in- 
spiring account of the recent campaign in Maine. Forty super- 
intendents reported work accomplished along legal, educational, 
preventive, evangelistic, social and organizing lines. A great even- 
ing demonstration was an illuminating exhibition not only of the 
educational features of the work, but of the vast amount of good 
accomplished among soldiers and sailors, miners, negroes, Indians, 
railroad men and lumbermen and through evangelistic meetings, 
flower missions and rescue work in all the great cities. The 
superintendent of medical temperance, Mrs, Martha M. Allen, re- 
ported that Dr. H. W. Wiley stated this year that he is converted 
to the new views regarding the uselessness of alcohol as food and 
as medicine, and has also declared for prohibition. An increasing 
number of physicians are not prescribing alcoholic. liquors as 
medicines... The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Hutch- 
inson, showed an increase in membership in thirty-three states and 
a fine financial.showing for the year, the new 
Literature Building having been dedicated 
without a dollar of indebtedness. ‘The 
Young Campaigners for Prohibition,” a fea- 
ture of the young people’s work which orig- 
inated with Miss. Anna A. Gordon during the 
campaign in Maine, will be incorporated in 
the work throughout the land, The voters 


thusiastically applauded as they told of their 
victories and their hope that in Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Oregon, where woman suffrage 
amendments are pending, the women will be 
made yoters in the elections of 1912. 


Appeals to Congress 


The strong platform unanimously adopted 
declares that state and national prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, imbedded in the Constitution, is the 
only solution of the problem of intemperance. 
Congress is to be memorialized to the effect 
that just and adequate protection of prohibi- 
tion territory from the nulification of its 
laws through interstate shipment of liquor 
should be furnished; also that Congress 
should request each state legislature to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor within three miles of 
United States army posts, garrisons, soldier's 
homes, naval stations, Indian schools and In- 
dian reservations. By a rising vote a resolu- 
tion-was also adopted to-request Congress at 
its next session to make an appropriation of 
$66,000 to refund to many individuals in the 


United States.the sums advanced for the ransom of Miss Hllen M., 


Stone, the famous missionary captive by brigands in Huropean 
Turkey. 


Uniting Young People for Civic Betterment 
Two considerations led a committee headed by ex-Governor 


‘Hanley of Indiana to call the conference of leaders in young peo- 


ple’s organizations which has just met in the First Methodist 
Church, Chicago. First was the feeling that the cause of civic 
betterment needs re-enforcement from the ranks of the rising gen- 
eration. Secondly was the conviction that the forces working 
sympathetically must learn to work co-operatively to make a suc- 
“The temperance 
forces nearly lost the recent election in Maine,” said Dr. Wilbur 
Crafts of Washington, “simply because they failed to co-ordinate 
their efforts. The representatives of at least six separate organ- 
izations stumped the state in the interest of prohibition; but 
while aiming at the same end, they conducted their campaigns 
quite independently, often crossing one another’s tracks and get- 
ting in each other’s way.” ‘These words were addressed to a small 
company of delegates; but they each represented large constit- 
uencies among the young people of America. In the chair at the 
first day’s sessions was Mr. H. C. Shattuck, ex-President of the 
Among the speakers were 
Miss Mary F. Balcomb of the Young People’s Civic League of 
Chicago; Mr. Fred D.'L. Squires, manager of the Associated Pro- 
hibition Press; Rev. A. S. Gregg, Superintendent of the. American 
Civic Reform League; Dr. C. D. Bulla, Superintendent of the 
Wesley Adult Bible Class Department, M. BE. Church South; 
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MRS. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS 


The devoted president of the national W. C. T. U. 
who has again been re-elected to that office. 
report at the annual meeting in Milwaukee showed 
a broad outlook over the temperance world 


Mr. H. 8. Warner, Secretary of the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association; Miss Margaret Wintringer, National Secretary of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, along with such representatives of an 
older generation as Arthur Burrage Farwell of the Chicago Law 
and Order League and J. Grafton Parker, a leader in the Brother- 
hood movement. It is proposed to organize the good citizenship 
committees of Christian Endeavor, and other young people’s so- 
cieties, where such exist, together with representatives of distinctly 
temperance young people’s societies in the same neighborhood into 
civic leagues. To call attention to the movement and further de- 
velop plans of operation, a larger and more representative con- 
ference will be called in the near future. A continuing committee 
was appointed to arrange for such a conference, with Mr. H. S. 
Warner of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association as chairman. 


Evangelizing the Cities 


The National City Evangelization Union of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church has held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Hanford 
Crawford, a vigorous layman from St. Louis, being the president. 
One of the noteworthy suggestions of the meeting came when Presi- 
dent Murlin of Boston University, speaking on the University and 
the City, declared that great universities will have to do for cities 
what the agricultural colleges are doing for 
the country! One session brought together 
expert mission workers such as John Calla- 
han of Wesley Rescue Hall on the Bowery 
in New York and H. J. Helms of Morgan 
Memorial, Boston. In a symposium on the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, T. M. McKenty 
of the HWighth Street Mission of Philadel- 
phia, made the startling accusation that this 
city has the largest “Tenderloin” in the coun- 
try. He claims that in a district a little 
over a mile square are 100,000 people and 
only eighteen Protestant churches. His 
authority is an expert who has studied all 
the great cities of America in their vice sec: 
tions. He further declared that in his dis- 
trict are 25,000 youths, 900 houses of ill- 
repute, 1,800 young women soliciting on the 
streets and 700 licensed saloons. Mr. Mc- 
Kenty said that 25,000 persons visited his 
mission last year, 800 being converted. It is 
doubtful if any of these figures are very 
accurate. Men living in such conditions 
eventually get an exaggerated or dispropor- 
tionate view of -conditions in the city as a 
whole. It is notorious that Philadelphia 
missions and charities overlap and lack co- 
operative activities. ‘The Board of Home 
Missions and*Church Extension joined in 
promoting this convention. A committee of 
nine from each body has been appointed to 
confer, in order to present to the General 
Conference in 1812 a plan to merge the work 
of the National City Evangelization Union 
with the Home Missions Board. The only ripple of any conse- 
quence was a divergence of opinion as to the control of funds. 
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Philadelphia’s New Bishops and Possible Cathedral 


For the first time since 1844, when six missionary bishops were 
consecrated, Philadelphia has enjoyed the spectacle of a multiple 
service of that sort. Bishop-Coadjutor Rhinelander and Bishop- 
Suffragan Garland were duly consecrated before the most brilliant 
assemblage in Protestant HDpiscopal circles that Pennsylvania has 
yet seen for that kind of an event. Bishop Mackey-Smith has re- 
signed owing to ill-health, and will again make his residence in 
Washington. He has made'a handsome gift to the diocese, by pre- 
senting his beautiful large residence for the use of his successors. 
It was built by him, especially for entertaining on a big scale. 
The Bishop is very wealthy, and has contributed freely to char- 
ities, unknown even to his best friends. The new bishops were 
consecrated in the memorial Church of the Advocate. The retiring 
Bishop has proposed that this church be exalted to the rank of a 
cathedral. The matter remains in the hands of the diocesan au-_ 
thorities, who have received an offer from the trustees of the 
church to have it made the seat of the Bishop. A decision is likely 
to be made this winter. The only real objection is that the seating 
capacity of 1,500 is not enough for many great diocesan functions. 
On the other hand, there are many reasons for taking over this 
ready-made cathedral. WFirst of all, it is on cathedral lines, being 
a replica, in French Gothic, of the Cathedral of Amiens. There 
are sixty-five stained windows, the largest being twenty-six feet 
in diameter. All sittings are forever free. The church, built as 
a memorial by his widow, to George W. South, a merchant, was 
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begun in 1890 and consecrated 1897, costing $800,000, and receiv- 
ing also $200,000 for endowment. Both interior and exterior are 
held by many people to be the most perfect examples of this type 
found in America. 


Los Angeles Christian Men as a Civic Force 


Surely a fine sign of the times is the application of Christian 
principles by Christian men to public service. It is responsible in 
Los Angeles for the fine 
moral public policy which 
parallels its remarkable 
material development. 
Two years ago its citizens 
rubbed their eyes in as- 
tonishment at the revela- 
tions of indecency in 
their public affairs. It 
was made clear that the 
administration was in 
league with the vicious 
interests. Then public 
clamor for better things 
made the welkin ring. 
One young man of money- 
making ability closed his 
office for three whole 
months devoted to a cam- 
paign of public renova- 
tion, though in that time 
he could have made $20,- 
000. Thus there came 
the “recall,’’ practically 
the first known in a city, 
and a new administration 
came to the front. Mayor 
Alexander and the new men were largely of the church ele 
ment, and though all ranks of the population joined in the cru- 
sade, it is everywhere known that pulpit and pew bore large re- 
sponsibility in the change. Of these Christian laymen, little men- 
tion can be made individually, and comparisons may not be helpful, 
but three or four may be named. Mayor Alexander is an active 
Methodist, often speaking at Sunday school gatherings, Brother- 
hoods and the like. His appearance might indicate the prosperous 
farmer, a genial, plain, patient, forceful man who knows his mind, 
carefully assures himself of correct views and goes ahead with 
determination. ‘There is also Judge Curtis D. Wilbur of First 
Congregational Church, who makes his courtroom and office moral 
training departments, guiding youth and elders, too, in. the paths 
of rectitude. Into politics he enters actively, carrying the spirit 
of prayer, and to the prayer meeting he comes regularly, infusing 
its discussions with the wisdom of the politician—he has been 
called the shrewdest in Los Angeles. For several years Hon. A. J. 
Wallace actively urged the moral emphasis in the city council. He 
is an ardent anti-saloon man, who fearlessly pleads for temperance 
in many a surrounding town. When last year he was nominated 
for lieutenant governor, a saloon organization made open war on 
him. The issue was met and he was squarely elected, indicating 
where the heart of the people rests. With great fearlessness Mr. 
BE. T. Earl has conducted the campaign through the columns of 
the Hrpress. It was his threat of exposure that brought Mayor 
Harper to his knees. Mr. Earl is spoken of as “a nominal mem- 


Mayor Alexander is a prominent Methodist 
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ber of the church,” which indicates at least the fountain whence 
his power has come. 


Do the Idealists Make Good 


These names are sufficient to hint at the place of Christian 
men in Los Angeles politics. Are these men with ideals practical? 
Have they made good? Dr. William Horace Day declares: “Open 
brothels and red light districts are absolutely gone. At a recent 
National Purity Con- 
gress a detective could 
not find enough material 
to make a good speech. 
Saloons are unscreened 
and are closed on Sun- 
days.” Saloons are lim- 
ited to 200 and are con- 
fined to the central dis- 
trict. A hawk-eyed 
preacher lately patrolled 
these streets at mid- 
night, and even he could 
find little except for 
most favorable compar- 
ison with other munici- 
palities. Morally then 
these laymen and other 
“good citizens” are mak- 
ing good. Business wise, 
in one year $800,000 
were saved to the city 
by more efficient man- 
agement. So _ satisfied 
are surrounding locali- 
ties with the business 
end of the metropolis 
that by overwhelming vote Wilmington and San Pedro have been 
consolidated into “the Greater Los Angeles,’ with a combined area 
of over one hundred square miles, ranking fifth among the cities 
of America. Los Angeles has the largest Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of any city in our land, indicat- 
ing the moral and religious spirit. It is a city fortunate in its 
men and women Christians in public life. Let the churches add to 
inspiration the practice of public service! 


Other Good Men to the Front 


The recent election in San Francisco, in which the better ele- 
ments triumphed, is another sign that the cities on the Pacific Coast 
are in earnest to progress toward righteousness. It is noteworthy 
that the present mayor of Spokane, Wn., is W. I. Hindley, for 
fifteen years a Congregational minister, that Mayor W. W. Sey- 
mour of Tacoma, Wn., is a member of First Congregational Church 
of that city, and that Mayor Dilling of Seattle is a “man whose 
sympathies and principles,’ according to Dr. Bdward Lincoln 
Smith, “are all Christian.” The Pacific Coast is neither “wild” 
nor “woolly.” The opening of the Canal in 1915, the proximity of 
the millions of the Orient, are creating a world-sense as well as a 
world-consciousness on the Coast. : 


Judge C. D. Wilbur ts a well-known figure 
Congregational gatherings 


Minister Elected Schenectady’s Socialist Mayor 


For the first time in the history of the Empire State a Socialist 
has been elected as mayor of a second-class city and the Socialist 
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A group of Uhinese officials, including the Taotat general, vtsiting the ¥. M. C. A. 
in Foochow to hear lectures on wireléss telegraphy, the x-ray and other setentific 
subjects 


FORCES THAT HAVE BEEN BRINGING IN THE NEW DAY IN CHINA 


* §Some stalwart young workers in the Hongkong Y.M. C, A. thus exemplified their 
’ conrersion to the new Brotherhood sprit by holding a flood relief bazaar in aid 
& of unfortunate countrymen 
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REY. 8S. A. DYKE 


let Me sd $100,000 memorial church which the Baptists are planning to erect 
in Plymouth in honor of the Pilgrim fathers. Mr. Dyke, femselt a Pilgrim 
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descendant, is the originator of the project and has taken charge of the campaign. 


party will have a seat in the Legislature at Albany. The entire 
city and county Socialist tickets, with a few exceptions, were car- 
ried to victory by the tidal wave of Socialism which polled a plu- 
rality of about 2,000 out of the largest vote in the history of the 
city. The total Socialist vote was 6,535 out of a total of 15,000. 
The new mayor will have the backing of the city council, its presi- 
dent and eight out of the thirteen aldermen being Socialists. The 
victory was the result of a campaign of several weeks remarkable 
for its publicity and for its freedom at the same time from all 
sordid personalities. The high tone of the campaign and the 
decisive result were due largely to one thing, the personality of 
the head of the Socialist ticket. Dr. George R. Lunn is the pastor 
of the People’s United Church (Congregational) and editor of the 
‘Citizen, an independent, weekly newspaper. He has been for sey- 
eral years a force that has counted positively for clean government 
and righteousness in civic affairs, his courageous utterances and 
exposures having blocked several political deals, thus winning for 
him the enemity of the old politicians. The Socialistic landslide, 
which came as a rude surprise to many, while due in part to the 
untiring efforts of the Socialist leaders, is chiefly due to the fact 
that in Dr. Lunn, and in his party, the progressive elements in both 
of the old parties, as well as all good citizens, have found a way 
of escape from the dominance and extrava- 
gance of the old party rings. The coming 


new memorial structure. To Rey. S. A. Dyke, a descendant of one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, is due more than to any other the incep- 
‘tion and the development of the idea of this National Pilgrim 
Memorial. He has rendered notable service by voice and pen for 
the body under two flags, and he now leads the church at Plymouth 
in this work. From his headquarters at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, he will come into touch with all who desire to share in this 
memorial, 


A Men and Benevolence Movement 


The Brotherhoods of the Disciples of Christ in the Middle 
West have inaugurated a forward movement under the leadership 
of Mr. R. A. Long, a millionaire lumber merchant of Kansas City 
and Rey. C. M. Chilton, president of the American Christian Home 
Missionary Society. For example, at an enthusiastic meeting in 
Lincoln, Neb., many representatives from Disciple Churches 
throughout the state were present. To carry on this work and 
further the organization of Brotherhoods the sum of $1,500 is 
asked from Nebraska. At the close of the day’s meeting a ban- 
quet is given—3890 men sitting down at the tables in First Chris- 
tian Church, Lincoln. After a bright program of song and 
speeches by picked men, Mr. Chilton gives a stirring address and 
then Mr. Long outlines his plan. For every dollar raised he will 
give twenty-five cents to the Home Missionary Society and seventy- 
five cents to Cortner University, the Disciples College in the state. 
A little more than $1,000 were raised in this Lincoln campaign. 
Mr. Long explains why he does not write his check for the whole 
apportionment. -He wants the fellowship in the giving of the 
churches and they will be blessed in proportion to their giving. 
At the same time, his plan helps the Home Missionary Society and 
the state denominational college. In all the states visited there 
has been a cordial response to his appeal and the brotherhoods of 
the Disciples of Christ, of which Mr. Long is president, are en- 
joying a rapid growth. He represents what a wealthy and con- 
secrated Christian man may do to advance the work of the King- 
dom. His plan may be commended to other laymen of means not 
only in his own but also in other denominations. We suspect Mr. 
Long’s method might prove more appealing to church members than 
the Apportionment Plan. 


administration will have everything in its 
favor for an efficient and clean administra- 
tion. Schenectady is an industrial city and 
with a progressive population furnishes a 
fine field for testing out Socialistic theories 
of municipal government. Dr. Lunn and his 
party have a splendid opportunity and are 
keenly awake to their responsibility. The 
results will be watched by the state and na- 
tion. 


Baptists will Erect a Pilgrim Memorial 


The proposal of the Baptists of the 
United States to erect at Plymouth a na- 
tional memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers is 
awaking a great deal of interest, and will 
win practical sympathy in other commun- 
jons. Plymouth occupies a unique position 
in the history of our country, and its hold 
upon the affections of our people, like the 


continually, so that it is becoming more and 
more a sacred shrine around which twine the 
patriotism and loyalty of Americans every- 
where. The heritage of the Pilgrim Fathers 
belongs to the entire nation, but to none 
more than to Baptists and Congregational- 
ists. The building, as planned, will be a 
chaste and beautiful’ memorial, in the Geor- 
gian or Colonial style of architecture, modi- 
fied to meet the present-day needs of an ag- 
gressive Christian church. The location 
chosen at the junction of Main and ‘Leyden 
Streets is the most central spot in the town; 
and the lot itself is a part of the garden of 
Elder Brewster, the first pastor of the Pil- 
grim Church. On it is the famous “Pilgrim 
Spring” of sweet waters which seemed as 


as wine or beer did aforetime.” This “tem- 
ple nobler than the last’’ will not only be an 
ornament to the town, but a source of wor- 
thy pride to all Americans. The purchase 
by the Federal authorities of the present 
church site for a post office gives the oppor- 
tunity and the nucleus of the fund for the 
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tions have alike seen the opportunity for an unusual evangelism at this time. in 2 
tents during this temporary encampment are not conducive to good morals, and among the thousands of pickers are 
Despite the obstacle of long hours, usually from siz in the morning to sia at night, the 
istic workers utilize the EU IGs services and uplifting stereopticon lectures. Many of these Christian 
workers also pick hops and thus pay th 


many quesvengtie types. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 
EVANGELISM AMONG HOP PICKERS IN ENGLAND 


Thousands of men, women and children leave the poorer sections of London and other English cites each autumn 
to work as hop pickers in Kent, Herefordshire, Hampshire and other districts. Protestant and Catholic organiza- 
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The Christmas Spirit in Shopping 


N the last few years an increasing effort 
I has been made—and happily not with- 

out some success—to induce Christmas 
shoppers to begin early. Again it is time 
to make the plea, in behalf of common sense 
and common charity. Let us not postpone 
our plans till the eleventh hour. Let us 
begin at once to put our lists into material 
form. Most of us do sincerely mean to make 
our gifts the expression of the Christmas 
spirit, but we are a bit inconsistent in our 
methods. ‘The Christmas spirit should not 
be saved up for Dec. 25, but should begin its 
beneficent influence at once. It should not 
be limited to the recipients of our gifts, but 
should include our whole range of contact. 
If we would consider the shop girls from 
whom we make our purchases, as well as 
the friends on whom they are to be bestowed, 
the Christmas spirit would do a double work. 
And if our sympathy is extended one step 


further to the people who make and deliver 


the goods we buy, then indeed the signifi- 
cance of the season will permeate the whole 
offering. It is a cruel travesty upon the 
Christmas spirit to allow our celebration to 
be such a drag upon the multitude of men 
and women who stand behind the counters 
in December, worn out with long hours of 
overwork. -And in our zeal to make the 
greatest number of gifts with the least out- 
lay we are often unconsciously encouraging 
a system of cheap labor in unsanitary con- 
ditions, among those whose hands fashioned 
our gifts. 

Of course we all love the excitement of 
the last busy days—the crowded streets, the 
heaped-up counters, the littered homes. But 
what a tax upon human strength, upon 
Christian fortitude, upon the average brain! 
A concerted movement among _ sensible 
women might do much to ameliorate condi- 
tions. We can surely be more systematic 
and more considerate without losing any of 
the fun. We are always wishing that our 
purses were larger so that we might make 
more presents in the line of charity. Is it 
not the best expression of charity to be con- 
siderate of others—the people who make and 
the people who sell and the people who de- 
liver Christmas goods? 


The Memory for Names 


“Tf I had children to bring up,” said the 
bachelor uncle at a family party, “I’d pay 
a great deal of attention to something you 
people don’t seem to think of at all—I’d 
make them cultivate a memory for names.” 
He went on to add that they would find it 
useful—boys or girls, in any line of life. 
The politician, of course, makes capital of a 
good memory; the preacher finds himself 
sadly embarrassed for want of one; it is 
money in the salesman’s pocket; neither the 
charity worker nor the society leader can 
succeed without it; the quietest of home- 
keepers finds her children chagrined if she 
fails to know their friends by name. Ob- 
vious as all this is, it is quite true that most 
of us treat the talent as if it came by na- 
ture, not by acquisition. We hear with ad- 
miration that the president of a popular 
woman’s college can call each of her two 
hundred freshmen by name after she has once 
met them at the opening reception of the 
year, but we hear to envy rather than to 
imitate. The bachelor uncle was right. We 
are not laying enough emphasis on the sub- 
ject in the years when emphasis counts. 
With ordinary parents and ordinary chil- 
dren, no elaborate scheme of memory-training 
seems practicable, perhaps. But to keep the 
point in mind, and refer to it now and then, 


and commend cases of good memory and 
deplore lapses will certainly accomplish 
something, 


Co-operation among Women 
BY JOSEPHINE RICE CREELMAN 


In a small college town in the West are 
six widows each keeping her own little home. 
They have decided on a plan to make them- 
selves less work and give variety to their 
menus and daily life. On every day of the 
week excepting Sundays, they meet for din- 
ner in the middle of the day. By alphabet- 
ical order they proceed from house to house 
and by the end of the week each of the six 
homes has offered its hospitality. Instead 
of each woman cooking six dinners a week, 


she cooks one dinner a-week, thereby saving © 


strength and time. In this way, too, the 
monotony of eating one’s meals by one’s self, 
which is so little conducive to an appetite, is 
done away with and there is something for 
the lonely occupant of a depleted household 
to look forward to with the coming of each 
morning. The table-talk will be brightening 
and the ways other people do things, the 
new patterns of china to eat from and the 
getting on of one’s good clothes will all tend 
to create an interest and to divert the mind 
from depressing thoughts. On Sundays each 
member of the band can have her dinner in 
her own home and guests if desired, so the 
home life is not entirely curtailed. 

Another mode of co-operation which has 
come under my observation is in community 
mending or sewing. The plan has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by a band of seven or 
eight women, who meet in the different homes 
once a fortnight in the afternoon. No one 
brings her own sewing, but scissors, needles, 
thread, sewing silks and mending cottons 
(here is an opportunity for using pretty 
work-bags) and all assembled take stitches 
for the one at whose home the meeting ‘is 
held. 

The club may be named “The Never-too- 
Late-to-Mend,” “The Stitch-in-Time”’ or 
“The Thimbles,” and there are no fees, rules 
or regulations, beyond the hours of meeting 
and simple refreshments. Congeniality is 
the only requisite for membership. One’s 
basketful of sewing and mending often looks 
appalling when one has to begin on it alone, 
but if the process of lightening it be made a 
social one, the holes are soon mended, the 
long seams basted, hems felled, roller and 
tea-towels easily made. A set of muslin cur- 
tains can be made in an afternoon by hand 
or machine, in long or sash lengths. Ideas 
may be exchanged regarding materials, pat- 
terns and embroidery. At five o’clock when 
the teatray, with its steaming kettle and 
dainty china is brought in, and the closing 
moments of the afternoon are spent in chat 
over the teacups, every one feels rested. 
Many hands have made light the work and 
happy minds the hearts. 

Sometimes one of the circle is ill and in 
ease of accident to her or her family, how 
relieved would be her mind to feel the ever 
increasing pile of mending was being looked 
after by fellow-sewing-club members ! 

Co-operation can be carried out in buying 
in quantity among small bands of women. 
Pieces of cotton, linen, silk and various kinds 
of things for the wardrobe and household 
supplies can be bought at great reduction, in 
quantity, at the wholesale houses, and some 
business concerns pay the freight or express 
charges, if over a certain money amount is 
ordered. P 

Then in the matter of sight-seeing and en- 
tertainment. How often a distant moun- 
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tain or lake seems out of reach because it 
costs so much to get there! By several per- 
sons contributing small amounts many a 
drive and excursion can be made in combina- 
tion with others which would be out of the 
question otherwise. Numbers of good con- 
certs, lectures and operas can be attended, 
if several will combine and get season tickets. 
The main thing is that some one should fur- 
nish the initiative. People would often go 
to see and hear great preachers, exhibitions 
of art and musical treats, which are free, if 
a party was planned. So to those who would 
not go alone to hear Hugh Black, to see the 
latest additions to the art gallery or enjoy 
an organ recital, make the suggestion to go 
with them. If they need urging, urge and 
under your magic rod let their wishes come 
true, which unaided would not be realized. 
Some people as well as trains need a starter! 


Equal Pay for Teachers 


The five years’ long fight which has been 
waged by the New York Interborough Asso- 
ciation of Women Teachers for equal pay 
for men and women teachers has finally been 
won. 


MISS GRACE C. STRACHAN 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


Association, has led the campaign with per- 
sistency, tact and ingenuity. Miss Strachan 
is not one of the teachers whose pay will be 
affected, but her generalship has been no less 
effective on that account. Mayor Gaynor 
signed the bill known as the New York City 
School Teachers Equal Pay Bill on Oct. 19, 
Governor Dix on Noy. 4. It provides that 
hereafter in the schedules of salaries adopted 
there shall exist no discrimination by reason 
of sex. This will add about $3,500,000 to 
the New York City budget—or about four 
mills on the dollar to the taxpayer. Mayor 
Gaynor, in speaking of the bill, said that in 
his judgment the taxpayers, as a rule, were 
in favor of the increased tax because it rep- 
resented an act of justice. The New York 
Sun in an editorial took much the same 
ground, saying: “Even if it were demon- 
strated that the city was living beyond its 
income, so that the change was impossible, 
there would have been the obvious retort 
that the sooner it cut down unnecessary ex- 
pense and paid its just debts, this being one 
of them, the better for everybody.” 


Miss Chester . . . announced gravely that 
she never meant to attend more than half a 
concert in the future. “I like musie too 
much,” she exclaimed, “and a concert of the 
average length is like a dinner of too many 
courses, to use an unworthy comparison. 
.. + Half a concert would be just enough, 
but a whole one is too long.”—Sarah Orne 
Jewet* 


Miss Grace Strachan, president of the 


leaders. 


The Early Church 


' No scholars during the last twenty years 
have contributed so much to the right un- 
derstanding of the organization and institu- 
tions of the early church as have Profs. 
Adolf Harnack of Berlin and Rudolf Sohm 
of Leipzig. Both have reached results in 
large measure similar, and under their guid- 
ance the older conceptions have been pro- 
foundly altered. They have shown that the 
primitive thought of the church was that of 
a heavenly citizenship, pre-existent in the 
spiritual world, but having its earthly mani- 
festation in groups of Christians in various 
cities who conceived themselves not as local 
churches so much as the embodiment in each 
community of the one heavenly church, 
which belonged not to this world but to an- 
other order. Of this church the Holy Spirit 
is the immediate guide. He teaches, leads 
and rules if by inspired “spirit-filled’’ men, 
whose warrants for the services they per- 
form are his “gifts.” Only with the decline 
of these convictions did officers, in the ordi- 
nary sense, assume prominence, or the 
churches become 
definitely limited 
bodies naturalized 
in the present 


ins 


ci 
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the visible and invisible church. It is not 
merely “the making of the church as a legal 
body equivalent to the true church of 
Christ.” It is, rather, “the Christian preach- 
ing, influenced by the Old Testament, lifted 
out of its original environment and plunged 
in Hellenic modes of thought, i. , into the 
syncretism of the age and the idealistic phi- 
losophy.” 

While, therefore, the purpose of the vol- 
ume is to a considerable extent critical, the 
discussion enables Harnack to present a 
positive exposition of the institutional devel- 
opment of the first two centuries that is of 
the highest value. The fact that it is essen- 
tially an enlarged revision of a contribution 
originally made to the third edition of the 
“Protestantische Real-Encyclopiidie fiir The- 
ologie und Kirche” in no way detracts from 
its worth for readers of English. They will 
find here in compact form a presentation of 
the present state of knowledge regarding the 


institutional development of the early 
church, the nature, origin and growth of its 
officers, and its fundamental conceptions, 


that will prove exceedingly serviceable, and 


world order. 

But while Har- 
nack and Sohm 
agree in much, 
they by no means 
are at one in all. 
Sohm in his “Wesen 
und Ursprung des 
Katholizismus” of 
1909 went to the 
extreme of assert- 
ing that in primi- 
tive Christianity 
there were no local 
organizations of 
Christians in the 
sense of corporate 
bodies, and no local 


officers. Gradually, 
however, the as- 
sembly for the 


Lord’s Supper came 
to be regarded as 
the most important 
Christian  gather- 
ing. Such an as- 
sembly requires 
These 
were at first “spirit- 
filled” men raised 
up as the occasion demanded; but within 
half a century of the planting of the Gen- 
tile churches, the feeling grew that these 
leaders were irremovable. This altered con- 
ception which we first find in “First Clem- 
ent” (A.D. 93-97) marks the birth of 
Catholicism, for now certain persons re- 
ceived definite appointment as_ officials. 
These had now legal claim to the obedience 
of the community that they served, and with 
this development ecclesiastical law begins. 

From this view Harnack sharply dissents 
in his volume, The Constitution and Law of 
the Church in the First Two Centuries 
(Putnams. $1.75). While holding with 
Sohm as to the prominence of the “spirit- 
filled” men, and the emphasis on the heay- 
enly church, he maintains that “the visible 
church must always, as visible, have pos- 
sessed an organization,” and therefore an 
ecclesiastical law, even if in very rudiment- 
ary form. Catholicism is not simply the 
result of the establishment of the corporate 
conception of the local Christian community, 


_ favored by inability to distinguish *petween 
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GATE OF ST. GEORGE, ANTWERP 


Note the long, covered wagon which was practically the only land conveyance apart from litters 


will aid to correct many errors that are yet 
widely prevalent. ; 
WILLISTON WALKER. 


Touring in 1600 


An altogether delightful book, of rare in- 
terest, a book that may fairly be called 
unique in plan for we know of nothing else 
just like it, is Touring in 1600, by EH. S. 
Bates (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 net). It 
presents the results of a comprehensive 
study of records written by travelers during 
the century of which 1600 was the center. 
These were diplomats, traders, students, Pil- 
grims and just wanderers. Europe was still 
roiled by the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance. Perhaps no age could present more 
inconsistencies. Superstitions were 
inns and roads and currency were crude and 
robbers on land were even more to be feared 
than pirates at sea. Yet those days were 
full of the thrill of finding new ideas in 
politics, religion and commerce. This method 
of describing life gives a near view of peo- 
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ple which is sometimes sickening, but never 
fails to be enlightening and entertaining. 
Our fellow-beings seem to come very close to 
us, making ‘‘the whole world kin” in time as 
well as space. Two impressions will abide 
with the reader, that of the courage and 
perseverance displayed by these early way- 
farers and that of the rising standards of 
civilization. It is well to have this chance 
to look back and down. The author staves 
off tedium by means of his keen sense of 
humor. The book is one to be perused slowly 
that none of the fine points may be missed. 
The numerous illustrations are from con- 
temporary prints and are as unusual as the 
subject matter. 


Devotional Books 


The life of our Lord is devotionally inex- 
haustible. Hyery fresh comer finds material 
of help in the study of his life on earth. A 
little essay in this field is In the Likeness of 
Men, by Rey. Thomas Majoribanks, an Hng- 
lish minister (Amer. Tract Soc. 50c. net). 
He has taken what seems to us the not 
very happy  divi- 
sion of bodily char- 
acteristics, “His 
looks, His hands, 
His dress,” going 
on to more general 
topics, like “His 
friendships, His 
antipathies, His 
walks and ways.” 
The chapters are 
thoughtful and 
in good taste; but 
the illustrations be- 
long to the school 
of German senti- 
mentalism and 
rather detract from 
the quality of the 
book. 

Another study of 
Christ’s life and 
work by an Hng- 
lish writer is The 
Vision of His Face, 
by Dora Farncomb 
(Amer. Tract Soc. 
75e. net). In 
eighteen brief chap- 
ters it studies and 
develops suggestions 
of help for the dis- 
ciple from the ex- 
perience of looking 
to Christ as friend and helper. In the words 
of Bishop Brent, who writes the introduc- 
tion, it is “an appeal to men and women to 
live a truly human life, that is to say, to talk 
and walk with God.” 

A cheerful book of Christian counsel on 
practical themes is Sunday Letters to Un- 
known Friends, by L. H. M. Soulsby (Long- 
mans, Green). These letters are brief. 
They touch the needs and temptations of or- 
dinary people with good sense and true feel- 
ing for the helpful elements of Christianity. 
The writer is Mnglish and the illustrations 
taken from English life may have a certain 
charm of novelty for Americans. 

The messages of God to the weary, the 
sorrow-ladened and the tired are the theme 
of Rev. G. H. Knight’s In the Cloudy and 
Dark Day (Doran. $1.25 net): We have 
had occasion to refer, before now, to the 
high devotional quality of Mr. Knight’s 
work, and in their limited field of thought 
these brief papers are as helpful and uplift- 
ing as anything that he has hitherto given to 
the world. 


ped 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott gives inspiration and 
encouragement in My Four Anchors (Pil- 
grim Préss. 50 cents net). The testimony 
of a lifelong faith, in the service of Jesus 
Christ, this is a brief but eloquent spiritual 
autobiography. And the heart of it is in 
these words, “I have thrown out in my life 
those four anchors—my faith in goodness, 
my faith in the possibility of men’s accom- 
plishment of goodness, my faith in Jesus 
Christ as the ideal of goodness and my faith 
in the divine helpfulness in the world to 
help me to goodness.” It is an admirable 
little book to put in the hands of a young 
Christian or to give to one in religious per- 
plexity. Typographically, also, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

There is a deal of wisdom and a flood of 
sunshine in Hugh 
Black’s book, Hap- 
piness (Revell. 
$1.50 net). It cov- 
ers a wide range of 
philosophy in right 
living; it stimu- 
lates clear think- 
ing and can hardly 
fail to inspire the 
reader with high 
ideals of life. Well 
written, rich in apt 
illustration, it is 
very readable, and 
its holiday dress 
makes it attractive 
to look upon. Sug- 
gestive of Dr. 
Black’s conception 
of happiness are 
these quotations: 
“True democracy 
means that a man 
is willing to grant 
to others all that 
he claims for him- 
self.” “Without 
something which 
we can call reli- 


gious faith in the Copyright, 1911, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


meaning of life 

there is no chance for happiness, and at the 
best all our efforts are a pathetic make-be- 
lief of joy.” ‘Religion is the biggest and 
brightest thing that can come into a man’s 
life, transforming every power and inspiring 


” 


every energy. 


Stories by Two Popular Women 


Every one who delights in the glory of 
motherhood will find himself breathing con- 
genial air in Mother Carey’s Chickens 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net), Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin’s new story of American life. 
Mother Carey is the widow of a naval offi- 
cer, whose early death drives her to seek a 
home in a remote village of New England. 
There she settles with her little flock, and 
the pleasant, old-fashioned nest which she is 
fortunate enough to secure for them becomes 
a center of light and influence for the neigh- 
borhood. This is the framework of the 
story. Its charm and power come from Mrs. 
Wiggin’s sympathetic picture of what a 
mother’s life may be, not only to her chil- 
dren but to the world. It, is all a loving 
tribute to the best possibilities of American 
home life, rather than a deliberate and thor- 
oughly studied work of literary art, and in 
this simplicity of power and picturing lies 
its effective charm. 

Mrs. Burnett feels herself quite at home 
again in writing a poetic book about the 
growing girl and her education, in The 
Secret Garden (Stokes. $1.35 net). She 
loves the elements of mystery and the charms 


of luxurious living in which she places this 
little spoiled English child on her return 
from India to the life of an orphan in a 
strange absentee uncle’s house. Back of the 
incidents of the story lies the author’s pur- 
pose of suggesting how character grows and 
changes in the life of children. Little Mary 
Lenox and her cousin are both at the outset 
utterly spoiled and self-indulgent. They 
come in contact with each other and with 
wholesome influences outside the wealthy 
home in which they live, influences from 
nature and from the unspoiled children of 
the countryside. The humbler characters, 
especially the faunlike Dickon and his 
mother, are well worth meeting. That little 
element of the mysterious and the fantastic 
in which Mrs. Burnett delights is not want- 
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ing, with its appeal to the childish imagina- 
tion. The story is pleasant reading and 
makes a true appeal to the sympathy and 
imagination of the reader. 


Good, Books for Boys 


A delightful story of American child life 
is Buddie, by Anna Chapin Ray (Little, 
Brown. $1.50). Buddie is a little boy who 
lives alone with his father in the city and 
has to face the great trial of a separation, 
when that father is called away for a long 
period and sends him to the house of a 
maiden aunt in the country. The aunt is a 
wealthy, rather self-indulgent young woman, 
who accepts the charge and makes over her 
life to meet the needs of the boy’s training 
and pleasure. A sunny, individual, high- 
tempered child, the only girl in a large fam- 
ily of brothers, makes a spirited and helpful 
companion; and their adventures and expe- 
riences of friendship and common occupation 
are built up into a narrative which older 
folks will enjoy as well as the children for 
whom it was written. Quite aside from its 
interest as the story of a boy, the book has 
a value as a picture of American home and 
social ideals, which well repay the reading. 

A thoroughly good story based on the Boy 
Scout movement is From Tenderfoot to 
Scout, by A. C. Ruddy (Doran. $1.20 net). 
This tells how two boys from different 
homes, but both nearly spoiled by lack of 
home discipline, after running away from 
home, and returning disillusioned, join a 
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party of boy campers under Y. M. C, A. 
management. There they enter the “Scouts” 
and are vastly benefited by its training. 
There are games, hiking trips and all kinds 
of adventures, quite within the range of pos- 
sibility. 

Boys always welcome a story by Ralph D. 
Paine and will not be disappointed in The 
Wrecking Master (Scribners. $1.25 net). 
This tells of the stranding of a large steamer 
on a Florida reef and a boy’s experience 
with a wrecking crew in trying to rescue the 
steamer and salvage the cargo. ‘There is 
abundant, exciting material here and it is 
presented in the author’s usual attractive 
style. 

A good Revolutionary story is The Cham- 
pion of the Regiment, by Everett Tomlinson 
(Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50). The events 
which preceded the 
surrender of Corn- 
wallis, the harry- 


English troops, un- 
der Tarleton and 
Benedict Arnold, 
and the exploits of 
Mad Anthony 
Wayne’s___ soldiers 
are clearly  de- 
scribed. The author 
is at his best in 
these stories and 
this account of the 
experiences of the 
champion wrestler 
among Wayne's 
men is full of in- 
terest and informa- 
tion. 

Another tale of 
the Revolutionary 
War is Scouting 
for Light Horse 
Harry, by John 
Preston True (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.50). 


From “ Mother Carey's Chickens” The hero, Thomas 


Ludlow, first ap-. 
pears as a lad, strong and sturdy, at Bun- 
ker’s Hill. From that time on, for four 
years, he made progress and the main part 
of the narrative tells of his experience with 
General Greene in the Southern Campaign, 
describing the investment and capture of 
Fort Watson and closing with the battle of 
Camden. The story is full of action and 
well told. 

From the year 1772 to the battle of Cow- 
pens is the period covered by Rodney the 
Ranger (Page. $1.50). The hero is sixteen 
years old when the story opens and he has 
many and varied experiences. He is cap- 
tured by the Indians and adopted into the 
tribe, gaining much valuable training which 
afterwards is put into effective service. He 
escapes and eventually becomes one of Mor- 
gan’s Rangers. The story gives a good idea 
of conditions existing before and leading up 
to the war. 

How pluck, perseverance and ambition, 
coupled with sterling character and native 
ability, enabled a country boy from the 
Ozarks to win a place and honor in his state 
legislature is told in Tom Henry of Wahoo 
County, by William H. Hamby (West- 
minster Press. 60 cents net). The part 
relating to the young representative’s expe- 
rience in the legislature, where he success- 
fully fought the political bosses in the cause 
of temperance, is dramatic and thrilling. 

There is apparently no end to the Indian 
and scout stories from Joseph A. Altsheler, 
and now -appears a new volume in the Free 
Ranger Series, The Scouts of the Valleu 
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(Appleton. $1.50). Henry Ware is still 
the hero of the group, with Shif’less Sol, 
Long Jim and the others, invincible as usual, 
often taken captive but always managing to 
escape. There are vivid sketches of the 
Bloody Rock massacre, the Battle of Che- 
mung, the Wyoming Massacre and other 
events which ended in bringing the colonial 
armies to the rescue and wiping out the 
Iroquois villages. 

Another good tale by the same author, in 
a different vein, is The Quest of the Four 
(Appleton. $1.50), which tells about four 
men, on four different missions bent, each 
attaining his end by the help of the others. 
One of these quests leads the men to the 
Battle of Buena Vista, of which a striking 
account is given. Another takes all four 
into the newly discovered California gold 
fields. It is a good story, full of stirring 
adventure. 

Another book of value for the information 
it imparts is With the Flag in Panama, by 
Hugh C. Weir (Wilde. $1.50). <A _ tech- 
nology student, thrown on his own resources 
by the death, of his father, sceks employment 
on the Canal and after some discouraging 
adventures obtains the position of craneman 
on.one of the great steam shovels. The 
facts which he learns about the history of 
this great engineering feat are set forth in 
the course of the story. In spite of some 
carelessness of style, the tale is a good one. 

Sheep-herding is becoming more profitable 
than cattle-ranging. The men and boys 
whose adventures haye been told in the 
Bar-B stories by Edwin L. Sabin are met 
again in O%ircle K., the sheep brand (Crow- 
ell. $1.50). So here is presented the other 
side of the long conflict between cattlemen 
and sheepmen. Cherry and her father ap- 
pear, too, and also those fierce villains, the 
lame man and the one-eyed man. New char- 
acters also are introduced and the story is 
as lively and entertaining as its predecessors. 


A Bunch of Short Stories 


The fact seems to have penetrated the 
general critical brain that the American 
short-story writer excels all others except 
the French. Though we have no man to 
compare with the best five or six novelists 
Great Britain boasts, we do stand supreme 
in the swift, dashing humor of the short 
story. Yet this season with its remarkable 
output but emphasizes the two great dangers 
which now beset our writers—the lure of 
technique for our own sake, and the demand 
of the popular magazines for a “happy end- 
ing.” Tragedy, death, sin—these are ban- 
ished from the heaped-up books of the suc- 
cessful writers of today and, in banishing 
one whole side of life, the editors with their 
tyrannical dictation haye begun to add a 
certain ready-made look to all the work ac- 
cepted. and published. The authors are of 
one family, they follow certain rules, and 
the rules stick out. 

Yet despite this tyranny of technique and 
happy endings, what good work it is! Rich- 
ard Harding Davis heads the list with The 
Man Who Could Not Lose and four other 
stories (Scribners. $1.25 net). Mr. Davis 
leaped into fame with “Gallagher” and no 
one since, not even Mr. Davis, has produced 
a book so virile, so alive, so close to every 
day existence. A wail has arisen after every 
new book of his because it has not come up 
to that high standard. This one doesn’t, 
though the old vivacity, the old ability is 
here, The author plunges into his tale, gal- 
lops through at lightening speed; his Amer- 
icanese is of the latest cut and of the purest 
brand; but the stories do not cling to prob- 
abilities—they are not real. They are tech- 


nique. One, published by itself, escapes that 
charge, The Consul (Seribners. 50 cents 
net). It tells the history of a man who 
acted for the American people in foreign 
lands and scorned politics. When the “big 
boss” requires a lie of the old man, he re- 
fuses and—go read the tale! It is perfect 
in its loveliness. 

Charles Belmont Davis follows his brother 
and shows a sharp contrast. Writers are 
born and made, Charles Belmont Davis is 


the ‘‘made” one on the family tree. His 
first book caused no tremor of wonder; this 
one, Tales of the’ Town (Duffield. $1.30 


net) will not. But his work has grown and, 
if he too makes concessions to technique, he 
has drawn wonderfully near to life. A com- 
parison of the first story in his brother’s 
book with his “Once to, Every Man,” both 
dealing with a “boy” who tried to make a 
fortune on the race track for the beloved 
woman, will show how real and true and 
full of exquisite details has become the work 
of the plodder as compared with that of the 
genius born. Indeed all of the sketches 
save “The Rescue” (which ends in sloppy 
sentiment) go far beyond his former achiey- 
ments. 

Georgia Wood Pangborn hag listened to 
the imperious voice of the magazine editor 
also, and has laid her ghosts aside, much 
to the advantage of the reader. Instead of 
those unrealizable damsels, dreaming up 
among unrealizable phantoms in darksome 
garrets, she’ presents in Interventions (Scrib- 
ners. $1.25 net) a set of dainty, evanes- 
cent pictures of beggar children and 
lovable old ladies and struggling artists 
that no one, reading her earlier efforts, 
could have suspected were within her 
ken. That uncanny knowledge of the hu- 
man soul which has always been hers adds 
to the effect. She never comes out into the 
daylight; she suggests instead of says; but 
her work is all the more effective offered 
in glimpses and hints. 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, too, is all 
technique. In TJhe Sick-a-bed Lady (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.80 net) she presents one hys- 
terical young woman under ten different cos- 
tumes and names. The best-known of these 
dishings-up is The Very Tired Girl, Collier’s 
prize story. Seen there, and seen apart from 
her other nine selves, the young woman was 
attractive and nearly sensible; but seen with 
her other nine selves and always convulsive, 
always more or less needing a nerve spe- 
cialist, she palls. But with what technique 
she is presented! One admires the neatness 
of her wit, the brilliancy of her epigrams, 
the workmanship of her  plot-evolution. 
Yet even these admirable qualities are ex- 
hibited at a scream, a scream intensified by 
a plethora of italics and capital letters 
WHICH RENDERS HER ABSURD. 

It is a relief to turn from this psychical 
invalid to such a series of farces as George 
Fitch presents in At Good Old Siwash (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.25 net). He tells the his- 
tory of a huge co-educational college, not 
far from Chicago, and the subjects are the 
hiring of football athletes, the political-boss- 
ing of one of the girls, the initiation of an 
utterly ignorant and rather stupid Swedish 
lad into a secret society. There’s a laugh in 
every sentence and a shout on every page. 

As full of humor in its way is Octave 


‘Thanet’s Stories that End Well (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill. $1.25 net). This lady has evidently 
accepted the estimate of the modern editor 
and thrown out their bait in her very title. 
They all do end well, and begin well, and 
middle well. None are on a very high plane 
of literary finish or of artistic handling; but 
they are entertaining and one—the story of 
a girl who attempted to make an Altruria of 
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herself, her two maids and her hired man— 
ranks high as a product of real Yankee 
humor. 

Jack London contemptuously refuses to 
obey anybody or anything, editorial or 
otherwise. There is an impudent swagger 
about the man, his stories and his vocabu- 
lary that certainly bears no kinship to these 
“accepted” productions from more tractable 
pens. His new volume, South Sea Tales 
(Maemillan. $1.25 net), deals with beauti- 
ful, langourous, savage islands. Like those of 
one of his heroes, Mr. London’s ten command- 
ments are summed up by a belief ‘“‘in fair 
play and square dealing.” His square deal- 
ing includes the black man as well as the 
white. His eye is keen for the loveliness and 
the terror of his island world, he loves to 
paint the fronded forests around the calm 
lagoon; but the cyclone and the -cannibal 
feast are just as avidly described. 

To a degree the tales which Richard 
Washburn Childs has collected. in The Man 
in the Shadow (Macmillan. $1.25 net) have 
that same swing of independence. The clear- 
est-cut of them all, “Shark,” is as tragic as 
it is original. It narrates the love affair 
between a huge female shark and a giant 
negro of the Florida coast. A petite “yellow 
girl” interferes and attempts to oust the 
fish, but the bigger lady eats her up. Then 
slowly, surely the negro seeks revenge, lures 
the monster into shallow water, stabs her 
twice. Mr. Childs is a nature faker—the 
lady of the sea loves so well that she makes 
no resistance but dies gladly at the beloved 
hand. Ruth or Rizpah could no more! The 
art of the author makes out of this impos- 
sible plot a grim reality, a savage glimpse 
of actual life as it is lived in the tropics. 
Only two or three other sketches in the book 
rise to this height, but all have a certain 
individual flavor and appeal. 

Florence Finch Kelly has written a gal- 
loping set of Western pictures and called 
them Hmerson’s Wife and Other Western 


Stories (McClurg. $1.25 net). Her char- 
acter drawing is conventional, her atmos- 
phere is merely incidental, her plots are 


crudely handled; but her tales rush. The 
Arizona Desert is there. The illustrations 
are fine, being accurate and careful in stick- 
ing to the text. They are beautiful in color 
and spirited in action. 

JAMES CHURCH ALVORD. 


Makes Home Baking Easy 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


PAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 
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The Little Round Cake 


A Thanksgiving Story for the Children 


“She’s the queerest old party you ever 
see,’ said Tim, “but we gits our dime all 
the same.” 

“When does she give them?” asked the 
little fellow sitting beside him on the curb- 
stone. 

Both boys were evidently the children of 
poverty, but there was a difference. Rob 
Mason’s clothes were old and patched, but 
there was an attempt at respectability and 
cleanliness that the other lacked. Tim was 
wholly a boy of the street. 

“The day before Thanksgiving—that’s to- 
morrer, you know. Say, Rob, did you ever 
taste turkey?” queried Tim, with interest. 

“Yes, a long time ago. Before we lived 
here.” 

There was a sober, far-away look on the 
boyish face that made even rough little Tim 
hasten to change the subject: 

“Say, Rob, will you go with us and git 
the cake?” 

“My mother wouldn’t let me beg. 

“Taint beggin’! It’s a Thanksgiving pres- 
ent. The old lady says so. You’d better 
come.” 

“T’ll ask Mother,’ and Rob jumped up and 
ran down the street towards the shabby 
tenement house that was home to him. 

Mrs. Mason was bending over her sewing 
machine when Rob burst into the room, but 
she stopped its busy whir at sight of his 
eager face. 

“Mother, Mother, I want to tell you some- 
thing. There’s the queerest old lady lives up 
on Lafayette Street; and every year, the 
day before Thanksgiving she gives away a 
lot of little round cakes, frosted cakes, 
Mother, and what do you think! In each 
one is a shiny little silver ten-cent piece. 
The boys here on Harbour Street have had 
them several years; and they’re going to- 
morrow. May I, oh, may I go and get one, 
Mother?” 

Mrs. Mason hesitated. Cakes given away 
at the back door sounded a good deal like 
begging, and that was not to be thought of. 
But dimes were rare things with poor little 
Rob; and this afternoon she was feeling 
more discouraged than usual. It had been a 
cruel disappointment that some money due 
her for work had not been paid. And now 


” 


** She produced, one after another, little cakes nicely wrapped” 


By Elizabeth K. Hall 


it would be impossible to carry out her little 
plan for celebrating Thanksgiving in a mod- 
est way. So when Rob hastened to add: 

“She says it’s her Thanksgiving present to 
the boys—she’s done it ever so many years,” 
his mother replied: “Yes, you may go. If 
there is anything that will make the day a 
little brighter, I don’t want to say a word 
against it. I must sew, sew, all day. We 
are owing ten dollars on the rent, you know, 
and unless it is paid next month, we must 
find a reso place than this before the 
new year.’ 

“Mother,” the boy cried, throwing his arm 
about the thin shoulders, “there’s lots of 
things I could do to earn money, if you 
would let me come out of school.” 

“No, no, Rob. You do help wonderfully 
for a boy your age, but it must be school at 
any cost.” 


The next morning, at the back door of an 
old brick house on Lafayette Street might 
have been seen a procession of small and 
shabby boys who knocked and were met by 
a white-haired old lady with a basket in her 
hand. From this she produced, one after 
another, little cakes nicely wrapped in para- 
fine paper. She had a few words with each 
boy, and looked him over keenly. ‘To one 
she spoke sharply: 

“Tom Nichols, what are you here for? 
These cakes are not intended for boys who 
have all they want at home.” 

And although Tom muttered, ‘‘Guess I 
could spend a dime as well as those boys 
down on Harbour Street,” he was promptly 
put out of line and ordered off the premises. 

She was a queer old lady, as Tim had said, 
bent in figure, dressed in old-fashioned 
clothes; but with eyes as keen as live coals, 
and a most disconcerting way of looking one 
over. She scrutinized Rob sharply, asked 
him several questions, but finally dived down 
deep in her basket and gave him his pack- 
age. 

Most of the boys broke open their cakes 
and secured the dime at once, but Rob ran 
away carrying his as it had been given him. 
It would be nicer to open it with Mother so 
that she could discover the silver piece with 
him. And indeed Mrs. Mason seemed al- 
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most as eager as her boy over this ceremony. 
Carefully was the pink ribbon untied. 

“I wonder,” said Rob, “why my ribbon is 
pink. All the others were white.” 

Carefully was the parafine paper un- 
wrapped, and the cake disclosed to view. 

“It looks most too good to eat, doesn’t it?” 
sighed Rob. “Would you wait and have it 
for a Thanksgiving dessert? You are to 
share it with me, you know. But I guess 
I'll open it now, because I do so want the 
ten cents to spend for something for tomor- 
row. Give me a knife, Mother, and I'll cut 
it exactly in halves. 

“T’ve hit it!” he exclaimed with excite- 
ment as the knife stuck half-way. “Here 
it is! Oh, Mother!” For the knife had 
dropped to the floor, and in the boy’s hand 
lay—not the expected silver, but a gold piece 
—a ten-dollar gold piece! ’ 

Two frightened faces gazed at each other, 
and then Rob dropped the gold piece to clasp 
his arms around his mother’s neck. 

“It’s for the rent, Mother. We're safe, 
we're safe!” ‘ 

And then, checked by the look in his 
mother’s eye, he cried: 

“Oh Mother, don’t you think she mé@ant 
td give it? She couldn’t have made a mis- 
take?” 

“That’s not for us to say,” said Mrs. 
Mason, taking up the money and carefully 
wrapping it in the paper. “We only know 
what you ought to do, Rob.” 


“Of course, Mother, I’ll take it back. But 
how could she make such a mistake?” 
“It may have been accidentally left 


among the dimes, and some servant who did 
not know its value have done the baking.” 

Rob walked slowly back with the precious 
money that meant so much to him clasped 
tightly in his hand. This time he went to 
the front door of the house on Lafayette 
Street and rang the bell. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ainslie was in,” and Rob was 
ushered into a fine library and told to wait 
there. fs 

Mrs. Ainslie soon appeared and again the 
keen eyes looked the boy over. 

“Well, well! Aren’t you one of the boys 
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We Get a Slap 


The big coffee trust, made up of Brazilian growers 
and American importers, has been trying various tactics 
to boost the price of coffee and get more money from the 


people. 


Always the man who is trying to dig extra money out 
of the public pocket, on a combination, hates the man 


who blocks the game. 


“Now comes a plaintive bleat from the “exasperated” 


ones, 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: “A stirring 
circular has just been issued to the coffee trade.” 


_ circular further says: 


“The coffee world is discussing what is to be the 
future of coffee as a result of the campaign of misedu- 
cation carried on by the cereal coffee people. 
before us a letter from one of the largest roasters in the 


South asking what can be done to counteract the work 


of the enemies of coffee. 


“The matter should have been taken up by the Bra- 
zilian Government when they were completing their beau- 


tiful valorization scheme.” 


Then the circular proceeds to denounce 
Postum and works into a fine frenzy, 
because we have published facts regard- 
ing the effect of coffee on some people. 


The harrowing tale goes on: 


“Where a few years ago everybody 
drank coffee, several cups a day, now 
we find in every walk in life people who 


imagine they cannot drink it. (The 
underscoring is ours.) Burly black- 
smiths, carpenters, laborers and athletes 
have discontinued or cut down the use 
of coffee; as there is not a person who 
reads this and will not be able to find 
the same conditions existing among his 
own circle of acquaintances, is it not 
well for the Brazilians to sit up and take 
notice?” : 


Isn’t it curious these “burly” 


strong men should pick out coffee to 
“Imagine” about? Why not “imagine” 
that regular doses of whisky are harm- 
ful, or daily slugs of morphine? 


If “imagination” makes the caffeine 
- in coffee clog the liver, depress the heart 
and steadily tear down the nervous sys- 
tem, bringing on one or more of ‘the 
dozens of types of diseases which follow 
- broken-down nervous systems, many 
people don’t know it. 


But it remained for the man who has 
coffee, morphine or whisky to sell, to 
aye the supreme nerve to say: “You 


bs only imagine your disorders. Keep on 
Va buying from ‘me.” 


The 


We have 


Let us continue to quote from his 
article: 


“Notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease in population during .the past 
three years, coffee shows an appalling 


decrease in consumption.” 


* * * * * 


Then follows a tiresome lot of statis- 
tics which wind up by showing a de- 
crease of consumption in two years of, 
in round figures, two hundred million 


pounds. . 


Here we see the cause for the attacks 
on us and the Brazilian sneers at Amer- 
icans who prefer to use a healthful, 
home-made breakfast drink and _inci- 
dentally keep the money in America, 
rather than send the millions to Brazil 
and pay for an article that cheinisis 


class among the drugs and not amonz 
the foods. 


Will the reader please remember, we 
never announce that coffee “hurts all 


people”? 


Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough to use coffee, tobacco 
and whisky for years and apparently be 
none the worse, but the number is small, 
and when a sensible man or woman finds 
an article acts harmfully they exercise 
some degree of intelligence by dropping 
it. 


We quote again from the article: ’ 


“These figures are paralyzing ‘but cor- 
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rect, being taken from Leech’s statistics, 
recognized as the most reliable.” 


* * * * * 


This is one of the highest compliments 
ever paid to the level-headed, common 
sense of Americans who cut off about 
two hundred million pounds of coffee 
when they found by actual experiment 
(in the majority of cases) that the sub- 
tle drug caffeine, in coffee, worked dis- 
comfort and varying forms of disease. 


Some people haven’t the character to 
stop a habit when they know it is killing 
them, but it is easy to shift from coffee 
to Postum, for, when made according 
to directions, it comes to table a cup of 
beverage, seal brown color, which turns 
to rich golden brown when cream is 
added, and the taste is very like the 
milder grades of Old Government Java. 

Postum is a veritable food-drink and 
highly nourishing, containing all the 
parts of wheat carefully prepared to 
which is added about 10 per cent. of 
New Orleans molasses, and that is ab- 
solutely all that Postum is made of. 


Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients and 
how prepared. Every nook and corner 
is open for every visitor to carefully in- 
spect. Crowds come daily and seem to 
enjoy it. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., has re- 
turned from a year’s stay in Europe and 
preached last Sunday in his former pulpit in 
Cambridge. Dr. McKenzie appeared to be 
in good health and certainly was in good 
preaching trim. Last winter was spent in 
Italy and the summer in Switzerland and 
Northern Europe. 


If all the readers who have felt the spirit 
of the sea in W. Clark Russell’s stories 
could have been present at his funeral, no 
church in England could have held the 


throng. Mr. Russell was one of the inter- - 


national artists. Born in New York of 
English parentage, his active life was spent 
at sea or in England. If he could have 
give us stronger types of human character 
in his stories, he would have ranked among 
the great writers of his generation. 

Mr. Howard Pyle, who died in Florence, 
Italy, Nov. 9, was a pioneer and for many 
years a popular favorite in the field of 
magazine illustration, in which America has 
long been the leader of the world. He died 
abroad, but on the first journey outside his 
own land which he had ever made. Born 
of a Quaker family in Delaware, his native 
genius made him an artist, and by prefer- 
ence a picturer of warriors and war. In 
spite of his consistent and, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat militant Americanism, 
he has been one of our best interpreters, to 
boys especially, of the age of chivalry, in 
such books as “Men of Iron.” For he was 
writer as well as illustrator, and the list of 
his publications is long. In his later years 
he maintained a school of illustration in 
Wilmington, Del., to which he gave much 
unpaid and helpful service. His work has 
given much pleasure to a wider circle than 
falls to the lot of most artists and remains 
an influence of power in the development of 
American art activity. 


A beautiful spirit, far advanced in years, 
passed into the kingdom of, light the other 
day in England, and only a few realized what 
a great soul had departed in the death of 
J. M. Ludlow. He, with Frederick Denni- 
son Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes and John Mason Neale, originated 
the Christian Socialist movement:in Great 
Britain and fathered the modern co-opera- 
tive movement. They influenced the larger 
world with books, while Ludlow simply or- 
ganized. But, he too, dreamed many of the 
dreams that made the movement famous. 
On a table in the office of the Labor Co- 
partnership Association in London, is a lit- 
tle brass plate recording the fact that this 
table was the one used by the Christian So- 
cialists when drawing up the first code of 
rules for a workmen’s co-operative produc- 
tive society in 1848. Around this table, 
these great men often sat. Out of these 
meetings grew the great co-operative system 
of stores now all over Northern Wngland. 
For seventy years Ludlow gave all his 
thoughts to the working men of Hngland. 


Industry, persistence, veracity in word and 
act, gentleness and disinterestedness should 
be made to thrive and blossom during school 
life in the hearts of the children who bring 
these virtues from their homes well started, 
and should be planted and tended in the less 
fortunate children. Furthermore, the pupils 
should be taught that what is virtue in one 
human being is virtue in any group of 
human beings, large or small—a village, a 
city or a nation; that the ethical principles 
which should govern an empire are precisely 
the same as those which should govern an in- 
dividual; and that selfishness, greed, false- 
ness, brutality and ferocity are as hateful 
and degrading in a multitude as they are in 
a single savage.—Charles W. Bliot, in Hdu- 
cational Reform. 
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Thou Knowest 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Thou knowest, Thou who art the soul of all 
Selfless endeavor, how I longed to make 
This deed of mine, adventured for love’s sake, 
Thy deed—sweet grapes upon a sunny wall, 
A rose whose petals into fragrance fall, 
A glint of heaven glassed in some lonely lake 
Amidst the heather and the fringing brake, 
Our secret—ah, Thou knowest. 


Though it call 
Only for pardon, still to Thee I bring 
My poor, shamed deed that craved the beautiful, 
To Thee, the Master-Artist, who alone 
Wilt of Thy grace see in this graceless thing 
The pattern marred by the imperfect tool, 
And know that dim, wronged pattern for Thine 
own. 
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The “Open Door” 
in Business 


“No, I wouldn’t advise a party-line telephone for you 
any more than I’d advise you to rent half your store 
and share your entrance with some other dealer. 


“You're growing in business. You need your whole 
doorway. 


“See that your telephone facilities are adequate, not 
only for present requirements, but for future needs. 
Don’t neglect this feature. There's going to be a 
tremendous development in selling by telephone, during 
the next few years, and the man who first attracts cus- 
tomers will have the best chance of holding them. Mark 
what I tell you about this and don't have your telephone 
door closed when any customer calls.” 


Call Fort Hill 7600 and ascertain from the Rate 
Department how little more it will cost to have a tele- 
phone line for your exclusive use. No 
charge for such a call. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The Little Round Cake 


- Continued from page 702 


that came yesterday? And what is it now? 
Was the dime left out of your cake?” 

“No, marm. Yes, marm, it was; but this 
was in it instead.” And Rob held up the 
gold piece. 

The old lady held up both hands in well- 
feigned astonishment, “Well, well, well! 
Now whoever could have been so careless? 
But I suppose you feel that ‘havings is keep- 
ings,’ as I’ve heard boys say?” 

“No, marm,” decidedly. “It was a mis- 
take, of course, and I don’t expect to keep 
it.” 

At the same time, poor little Rob could 
not keep the wistful tone out of his voice, 
mor the suspicious moisture from his eyes. 

“What would you do with it if it were 
yours?” 

Reb hesitated a moment; then he said, 
“Td rather not tell.” 

The old lady looked both disappointed and 
suspicious. 

“Very well,” she said, and opening a small 
bag that hung at her side she dropped the 
money into it. 

Then, as Rob turned to go, 
where you live.” 

Rob told her; and then he said: 

“Good by, Mrs. Ainslee. I’m much obliged 
for the cake. I haven’t eaten it yet, but it 
looks very nice.” And he was: out of the 
room fortunately before the tears came. 

There is no denying that Rob was cruelly 
disappointed, but before home was reached 
he managed to put a brave face on it, and 
when they sat down to dinner, mother and 
Son were in quite a cheerful mood. As they 
shared the little cake Rob gave his mother a 
graphic account of his call on the queer old 
lady. 

“T didn’t like to tell her it would go for 
the rent, Mother, for I was afraid she’d 
think I was just saying it to make her let 
me keep it. Don’t you see?” 

Yes, Mrs. Mason did see and understand. 
Rob was always sure of his mother in this 
respect. And she did her best that afternoon 
to make her boy forget his disappointment. 
She succeeded so well that when, some hours 
later, Rob started to take home some work 
for her and encountered Tim on the street, 
he was able to answer that young man’s 
query, “How you goin’ to spend yer dime, 
Rob?” with a calm “I don’t know yet.” 

This errand for his mother took him to 
quite a distance, so that dusk was falling 
when he reached home again. As he turned 
the corner of Harbour Street a most un- 
usual sight met his eyes. Before the en- 
trance to the tenement house was a private 
coupé with a colored driver on the box. A 
crowd of urchins were gathered about the 
carriage, and Tim’s voice rose above the 
others, ; 

. “The Prisidint’s come to call on yer, 
Rob.” 

When Rob opened the door of his home he 
nearly fell down the rickety stairs in aston- 
ishment, for there sat Mrs. Ainslee beside 
his mother on the sofa, talking as if they 
had known each other for years. ‘The old 
lady beckoned the boy to her side. 

“There!” she said, putting the gold piece 


“Tell me 


; into his hand, “Take it. It’s yours. @ Yes, I 


meant it for you all the time. Only, it’s not 
to go for the rent. Your mother will tell 
‘you all about it. Good-by, Helen dear, I'll 
see you soon again.” And with a pat on the 
boy’s shoulder, she was gone. 

“Helen dear!” repeated Rob. 
it mean, Mother?” 

“Tt means that your ‘queer old lady’ and 
my mother—your grandmother, Rob—were 
dear friends in their girlhood. I didn’t 
know her by the name of Ainslee. Had I 
known that her maiden name was Margaret 
North I should have guessed at once. When 
‘we met she saw such a resemblance to my 
mother that she at once demanded my 
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I have two friends who always make 
me happy—when they visit me together. 
The second never comes without the 
first; but the first sometimes comes with- 
out the second, and makes me unhappy. 

I like especially to have them with 
me on Thanksgiving Day. I would 
rather do without turkey and cranberry 
sauce than not to have them at the 
table. I hope you will see that they 
have an invitation to your house. They 
will come if your Father asks them. 

I had nearly forgotten to give you 
their names, which would be queer 
enough since I have asked you to invite 
them. They are relatives, you may be 
sure; for the difference in their names 
is but a single letter. They had the 
same grandparents a long way back, as 
you may learn in a big book written by 
Mr. Webster. So we will call them 
cousins. And their names are Think 
and Thank. 
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Che Children’s Pulpit 


How to be Happy on Thanksgiving Day 


BY BEV. FRANK T. BAYLEY 
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You had better. send the invitation to 
Thank, as he is sure to bring Think 
with him—a compliment which Think 
does not always return. And when 
Think comes without Thank, he often 
brings with him his sister, Worry; 
and together they make people miser- 
able. 

(It is worth remembering that while 
Think and Worry are fond of each other, 
Worry and Thank never go anywhere 
together.) 

If your father reads this and does 
not understand, you can explain to him 
that one can’t be thankful without being . 
thoughtful. Many people do not thank 
because they do not think. And not to 
be thankful ‘is a great wrong. Suppose 
you try to count the things God and 
your parents have done for you. When 
you begin by thinking, you will end by 
thanking. And it will surely be a 
happy day. 
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maiden name, and so it all came out. She 
may be a queer old lady, Rob. But she’s 
dear as well as queer, and I think we’ve 
found a friend.” 

Later, Mrs. Mason told Rob the story of 
the cakes. Mrs. Ainslee was a rich woman, 
but a very lonely one, for her husband had 
died years before, and their only child—a 
boy of twelve—had been drowned while 
swimming. Left alone and with great 
wealth, she had lived to make that wealth 
a blessing to many; but above all she dearly 
loved to make boys the objects of her bounty. 

She was a little eccentric, as the story of 
the cakes showed. For fifteen years she 
had baked her little cakes, and put the dimes 
in them; but every third year, in one she 
put a ten-dollar gold piece. She marked it 
differently from the others, and selected 
with care the boy to whom she gave it. And 
she told with triumph that never had she 
been mistaken in her boy. He had never 
failed to bring it back. Three of these boys 
who had been thus favored she had be- 
friended and helped along, and had never 
lost sight of; they were “her boys’ still. 


She admitted that when Rob declined to tell 
for what he would use the money she was 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of her choice; 
but she liked hig face. She determined to 
look him up, to meet his mother; and you 
can imagine her delight when that mother 
proved to be the daughter of her old friend. 

The hard times of the Mason family were 
over. Not that they became dependent upon 
this new friend; but she helped them to 
help themselves. And to Rob she came to 
stand next his mother as his: best earthly 
friend, 


I often read the Bible. 
to read it every night. A Bible lies on a 
table at my bedside. I cannot understand 
how so many people exist who do not read 
God’s Word. It is the source from which 
I draw strength and light. I seek consola- 
tion therein in the hour of sorrow and de- 
pression, and find comfort. I am convinced 
that many who have neglected religion and 
have fallen from God will regain their faith 
and feel the need of communion with the 
Almighty.—William II., German Emperor. 
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We offer a complete line of Meat and Bitd Carvers 


Every accessory to an attractive table. 
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Mr. Campbell’s New 


England Trip 


After fulfilling his appointments in New 
York on Sunday, Nov. 5 at the Clinton Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, the Labor Tem- 
ple and the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Mr. Campbell spoke in New Haven at the 
Yale Divinity School and at Center Congre- 
gational Church; in New Britain at the Cen- 
ter Church and at the Congregational Club; 
in Waterbury at the Second Congregational 
Church; in Northampton, Mass., at the Ed- 
wards Church and at Smith College and in 
Springfield at the Church of the Unity. In 
all these places he had large congregations 
and was cordially received. 

He reached Boston last Saturday morning, 
accompanied by his secretary, Mr. William 
Goyder, and here he was joined by his 
daughter. The party stayed at the Hotel 
Vendome. On Saturday noon he addressed 
a large company of men and women at the 
Twentieth Century Club weekly luncheon, 
where he showed himself well supplied with 
apt and sparkling after-dinner pleasantries 
before he proceeded with the serious address 
of the afternoon, which was a 


Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM 8, HAZEN, D.D. 


Dr. Hazen died in Beverly, Mass., Oct. 31. 
He was born in Hartford, Vt., Aug. 18, 1836, 
his parents being Rey, Austin and Lucia 
(Washburn) Hazen. Entering the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1854 and taking the 
course at Andover, he began his ministry at 
Northfield, Vt., in 1868 and became pastor 
emeritus on the settlement of his successor, 
in 1905. In September, 1866, he married 
Martha A. Merrill of Providence, R. I., who 
died in 1874, leaving him a daughter Mar- 
tha. In 1882 he married Laura ©. Maxham 
of Northfield who, with the daughter, made 
his household. During his ministry in 


‘Northfield he received into membership about 


350—more than half on confession. And 
more than three and three-quarters times the 
number of resident members when his min- 
istry began. His is a full share of the 
“Blessedness” of those whose “works do fol- 
low them.’ He removed to Beverly in 1905 
to share and make a home for some older 
relatives. His health, somewhat broken 
then, he hoped might improve with rest. 
But in this all were disappointed. ~ 


thoughtful study of present-day 
conditions in the field of social 
life and of religion. He empha- | 
sized the desirability of a deeper | 
personal religious experience. 

Sunday Mr. Campbell spoke 
at the Old South Church to 
large congregations. His morn- 
ing subject was, The Gates of 
the City of God; and his even- 
ing theme was The Elder 
Brother. 

In. the morning sermon he de- 
clared, in substance, that all 
men of every age and belief who 
do the best that they know how 
will reach the same goal as the 
saints who travel by a different 
route. 

On Monday he took luncheon 
with a ministerial club and in 
the afternoon spoke at Andover 
Seminary and in the evening at 
Salem. at the Crombie Street 
Congregational Church. - 

Appointments later in the 
week include State Street Con- 
gregational Chureh in Portland, 
two engagements in Montreal 
and one in Burlington at the 
First Congregational Church. 
He returns to Boston to preach 
next Sunday morning at Har- 
vard Church in Brookline, and 
to speak at the Ford Hall meet- 
ing Sunday evening. 

Next Monday Mr. Campbell 
and his party start West, stop- 
ping ‘at Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Buffalo, Rochester and 
other points. The first week in 
December he will be in Ohio, at 
Cincinnati and Columbus. On 
Sunday, Dec. 10, he will be in 


Chieago, and from there he 
pushes on, after a detour in 
Michigan,. to Wisconsin, Iowa 


and~ultimately to the Pacific 
Coast, which he expects to reach 
about the first of the year. He 
sails from New York for Eng- 
land Jan. 10. 


The church cannot be satisfied 
with the gross statistics of na- 
tional prosperity. Its concern 
is as much with the distribution 
of wealth as with the making of 
it, lest the methods of making it 
may harbor various sorts of 
latent injustice—Wéilliam Jew- 
ett Tucker. 
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BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


SUPERIOR iN QUALITY 


Not to be compared with many low 
grade cocoas on the market. 


The SOLUBILITY and STRENGTH of 


BENSDORP’S 


Makes it the Cocoa of Economy 


Your Cocoa. 


Saving 


Give our new oval package a trial. 


Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 


Three Dollars a Year 


Che Gwdependent 


A Weekly News Review of the World 


The Demand for a Good Weekly 


The American reading public demand a high-class illustrated 
weekly magazine, that will bring the news of the world to them in 
attractive form, and keep them in touch with intelligent thought and 
Do you know The Independent? It was founded in 1848, 
and, after many years as a religious periodical, has now developed into 
a general illustrated magazine of the broadest type. 


The Independent Fills the Need 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me THE INDEPENDENT for eight 
weeks, in accordance with your special offer. 


The first eight pages of every issue contain a concise summary of 
the news of the week thruout the world. Signed articles and edi- 
torials on subjects of current interest follow. Departments are also 
included devoted to Literature, Insurance and Finance. 
Independent is to keep informed of the best that is thought and done 
the world over. 


A Trial Offer to New Readers 


To those who wish to become acquainted with The Independent 
and the ideals it stands for, we offer an eight weeks’ trial subscription 
o At the end of this period we shall make a 
special proposition for a permanent subscription. To become ac- 
quainted with the different magazines’ is part of a liberal education. 
Let us introduce you to The Independent. 
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Other People’s Blessings | 
The Giving of Thanks by Proxy a 


NG A few weeks ago The Congregationalist and Christian World offered two prizes for the best answers to the question: For 
What Should My Neighbor Be Thankful? Nearly thirty replies were received before the date assigned for the close of the competi- 
(tion. As it almost always happens in connection with such contests several of the most satisfactory responses exceed in length the 


ass gned limit of 300 words, though in one case by only a single word. 


When wiil aspirants for literary honors learn to count? 


From the responses eligible for the prize we have selected the following five, all of which merit putting into type. The first prize 
{is awarded to L. Etta Avery of Lowell, Mass., and the second to Frances Bowman of Sidney Center, N. Y. 


His Millions 


My neighbor should be thankful because 
he is a multimillionaire. He could not be 
induced to part with his reason for one mil- 
lion spot cash. He would not consider one 
million for his eyesight. It may not be ex- 
actly perfect, but such as it is, money could 
not buy it. 

Neither could money buy a limb, and he 
has four of them, to say nothing of the sub- 
divisions, and these items bring the millions 
up with a bound. The power to use limbs 
and subdivisions, and the faculties he pos- 
sesses, in the way of work and enjoyment, 
surely exceed the million point. 

In our mental stocktaking we’ have not 
yet mentioned the gifts of hearing, smelling, 
tasting and feeling. If you were willing to 
close the bargain with him on the spot for 
a million each, he would politely request you 
to pass on. 

My neighbor has enough to sustain life 
and some overplus—and he has friends. A 
million would be a cold kind of comfort if he 
had not a friend in the world. 

Then he has this beautiful world to look 
out upon and enjoy, with all its wealth of 
sun, moon and stars. With its mountains, 
gorges, glens and falls, oceans, rivers, fields, 
trees, flowers and birds. 

The treasure houses of the past and pres- 
ent swing wide their doors inviting him to 


enjoy their sculpture and painting, prose and 
poetry and all the art and inventions of the 
ages, while the lives of the great and good 
are a benediction of untold value. He has 
the privilege of doing good and being a 
blessing to others all along the journey 
through this beautiful world to the better 
country and he may be sure of God’s love 
and guidance in both. 

A multimillionaire indeed ! 

Lowell, Mass. L. Erra AVERY. 


A Big Bunch of Blessings 


My neighbor is thankful because she is a 
woman, a wife and a mother. She is poor, 
and she works hard to help her husband 
support a family of growing boys and girls, 
yet she is thankful that she can love much 
and laugh often; she sees the funny and the 
sad side of life, and she teaches her children 
to laugh away their imaginary troubles and 
to sympathize with those who are truly 
afflicted. She is thankful that she has the 
desire for good reading and that able men 
have founded public libraries where she can 
have access to the best books and magazines, 
and thus she early trains her children to love 
good literature. She is thankful for poverty 
because it gives her children responsibility, 
that trait which develops strong character. 
She is thankful that she is a good house- 
keeper, and she takes as much pride in her 


home as a writer would take in composing 
a perfect poem. She is thankful that al- 
though she loves fine clothes and all the com- 
forts that wealth offers, she loves better the 
beauties of nature and this appreciation 
teaches her to daily express beauty in the 
commonplace, thus she aims to make herself 
beautiful in thought, in word, in deed. She 
is thankful that she has the happy gift of 
seeing the best in every one, and above all 
she is thankful for a firm faith in a Higher 
Power, and a perfect confidence that every 
little detail of her life is watched over by a 
loving Father who has given her the inspira- 
tion to fill well her small niche in his great 
plan. FRANCES BOWMAN. 
Sidney Center, N. Y. 


_A Gratifying Life Record 


My neighbor married early in life. Six 
children were born to them, three sons and 
three daughters, who have all grown into 
manhood’ and womanhood. Wach and all of 
them have married and are prosperous. 
The three sons are merchants in the state 
of Minnesota, one of the daughters married 
a clergyman of the Episcopal church, an- 
other a merchant of Indianapolis and the 
other a merchant in the state of Minnesota. 

This man of whom I write is far advanced 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
YOU CAN OFFER 


Tissot’s 


Chrisit’s life. 


OUR TERMS TO 
| READERS OF THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST 


Prof. Franklin W. Harper, M. A., 
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THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 


Life of Christ 


In the Words of the Gospels. Illustrated with 500 Matchless Pictures, exact reproductions of 
the original paintings, many in color, illustrating every parable, every scene and incident in 
The accuracy of every picture and the beautiful coloring, true to nature, of the 
land where it was painted have aroused the enthusiasm of the whole world. =: «t= «== «3 
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“ e pi ; titute the best pictorial representation extant of the historical setting of the life of Christ.’”’— 
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rf “Phe pictures will elevate and enrich the home, and I wis at every household and every Sunday-schoo 
~ could ved a copy of this treasure of Scriptural art and teaching.” —Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Building 
Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 


Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT 


PORTRAYAL OF 
BIBLICAL SUBJECTS 
EVER MADE 


Tissot’s 


Life of Christ 


Cg. 
11-25 


The 
Presbyterian 
Board of 

Publication 


(Send to the deposi- | 
tory nearest you.) | 


Please send me for exam- 
ination Tissot’s “Life of 
Christ” in cloth $10.50, or 34 
y leather $18.* Linclose $3 which 
you agree to re if I decide not 
to keep the work. If after five days 
I find it satisfactory I will remit the 
balance, or will pay $8 additional for 
the cloth style, or $16 forthe #4 leather in 
monthly instalments of $2 each. *For cash. 
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Grounds of Thanksgiving 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


In the Nation. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament abound in songs of Thanksgiving. 
The Psalmist is continually blessing Jehovah 
for many benefits—chief of all the Biblical 
thanksgiving is for the presence of God 
with the nation. Our Puritan ancestors had 
more of this prophetic vision of the identi- 
fication of God with the national life than 
we have sometimes shown. But we are be- 
ginning to feel this more strongly than we 
have, and are thinking of God as in the na- 
tion’s inmost experience and development 
and that through our national life he is re- 
vealing himself as he disclosed himself to 
Israel. This should be a great cause of 
thanksgiving. Because if we can see God 
in the throbbing, changing, often perplexing 
life of our country, see him in this almost 
terrible materialistic progress and in the 
portentous flocking of millions of aliens to 
our shore, then we can allay our fears and 
take hope and courage for our land, believing 
that out of all this chaos of confusion God 
is working some wonderful things. This 
faith also brings God near and nearness is 
the secret of religion. Let us rejoice that 
God is with the nation and remember that 
we can pray to the “God of America’”’ as 
well as the God of Israel. 


In the Family. Unfortunately there are 
too many broken homes in America this 
year, where no family can gather about the 
altar of Thanksgiving. There are some 
homes, too, where poverty has been so great 
that Thanksgiving proclamations are a mock- 
ery. Unfortunately there are too many in 
our great cities. But throughout our beau- 
tiful land there are thousands of homes 
where God will be sincerely thanked because 
of good gifts from his hands, and because of 
continued prosperity, love and children grow- 
ing into good men. But how about the homes 
where sorrow, failure and even death has 
come? Can these render thanks? Perhaps 
if we could look at these things from God’s 
point of view, from above, rather than from 
beneath, we should see cause for thanksgiv- 
ing for even these. We might see that those 
who go forth with God in sorrow return with 
joy, bringing great rewards, that earthly 
failures are sometimes heavenly successes, 
that death is but a second process of birth 
and is out of darkness into light as the first. 


For Spiritual Blessings. One lives not 
long, if he lives seeking to know, without 
discovering that the great joy of life is the 
opportunity to love. To love is fuller of 
gladness than to be loved. The eternal law 
is the one Christ, simply put into exquisite 
language—that the giver grows rich, the 
loser of life finds life, that the lover is the 
favorite of God. One should first personally 
thank God for any opportunity he has thus 
given for sacrifice and service. 

Some will thank him for rest, some be- 
cause of love received—some because of light 
youchsafed, some because of a whispering 
of his truth in the heart. For all these the 
Christian will of course be grateful, but 
chiefly he will thank God for a chance to 
love, a chance to shed the light, a chance to 
whisper the truth to other souls. 


Prayer meeting topic for Nov. 19-25. Ps. 
118. In the Nation. In the Family. For 
Spiritual Blessings. 


Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 


For the.word of the Lord is right; and 
all his work is done in faithfulness. He 
loveth righteousness and justice; the 
earth is full of the loving-kindness of the 
Lord.—Ps. 83: 4, 4. 


Learn the lesson of thanksgiving. It 
is due to God, it is due to ourselves. 
Thanksgiving for the past makes us 
trustful in the present and hopeful for 
the future. What he has done is the 
pledge of what he will do—A. C. A. 
Hall. 


Thou who hast given so much. to me, 
Give one thing more, a grateful heart; 
Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days; 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise. 
—George Herbert. 


There be three usual causes of ingrati- 
tude upon a benefit received, envy, pride 
and covetousness; envy looking more at 
others benefits than our own, pride look- 
ing more at ourselves than the benefit, 
covetousness looking more at what we 
would have than at what we have.— 
Joseph Hall. 


I thank Thee that I learn 

Not toil to spurn; 

With all beneath the sun 

It makes me one ;— 

For tears, whereby I gain 

Kinship with human pain; , 

For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 

I give Thee praise. 
—Hmily Read Jones. 


The unthankful heart, like my finger 
in the sand, discovers no mercies; but let 
the thankful heart sweep through the 
day, and as the magnet finds the iron, so 
will it find in every hour some heavenly 
blessings; only the iron in God’s sand is 
gold— Henry Ward Beecher. 


To rejoice, then, and to keep festival, 
is a Christian duty, under all circum- 
stances. ... We cannot elude our des- 
tiny of joy and thanksgiving if we would 
be Christians.—John Henry Newman. 


O Lord, our God, our confidence and joy, 
how many are thy gifts and blessings and 
how patient is thy love! Thine is the 
peace of sleep and the fresh vigor of the 
morning. Thou hast made the cords of 
sympathy which bind us heart to heart. 
Thow settest the solitary in families and 
puttest thy seal of favor upon sweet home 
joys. Thou hast given the fruits of the 
eatth and pleasures of the eye and ear for 
our enjoyment. The flag we love speaks 
of thy watchful care, for thou hast brought 
our fathers to this goodly land and helped 
them in their need. We bless thee for 
progress and hope; for the divine Father- 
hood which makes our lives secure and for 
thy share in all our joys which makes them 
perfect and complete. Help us to be grate- 
ful in remembrance of thy mercies and 


cheerful in our work and rest. . In the name 
of Christ. Amen, 
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Peace and Blessing 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Nov. 26—Dec. 2 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Echoes of Peace and Blessing. 1 Thess. 
5: 14-24. (Thanksgiving meeting.) 

Count the Blessings. One of the most 
profitable things that we can do at this sea- 
son is to lay aside every other thought and 
count our blessings. We all have our trials; 
sooner or later we all have our troubles; 
but most of us are so much better off than 
thousands of other people of whom we know 
that the causes of our complaint and dis- 
couragement fade into insignificance when 
brought into comparison. Count up all the 
things you have to be thankful for and how 
long the list will measure! 

“What life hath not its blessing? 
Who hath not songs to sing, 
Or grateful words to utter, 
Or wealth of love to bring? 


“Look up and catch the sunbeams! 
See how the day doth dawn! 
Gather the scented roses 
That grow beside the thorn!” 


The Habit of Happiness. One of the se- 
crets of a happy, efficient life is to take the 
right broad view of one’s environment and 
duty, and to do the thing that one ought to 
do as a habit—not simply for an occasion. 
The habit of happiness is one to cultivate. 
Look on the bright side as much as conse- 
crated common sense will permit, and place 
life’s brighter side before those with whom 
we come in contact. Make practical appli- 
cation of the hymn that Bndeavorers sing 
with such spirit—Scatter Sunshine. 


““O give me the joy of living 
And some glorious work to do. 
A spirit of thanksgiving, 

With loyal heart and true; 
Some pathway to make brighter, 
Where tired feet now stray; 
Some burden to make lighter, 

While ’tis day.” 


Light in the Darkness. Many an earnest, 
faithful ‘soul passes through the valley of 
deep shadows. Sorrows, losses and bitter 
discouragements test the faith and try the 
strength of body, mind and spirit as by fire. 
A light, gay message has no cheer or help 
for average man whose burden overwhelms 
him. Only God’s love and power can trans- 
form the life and lift the load of sorrow. 
But this is true: God never asks us to bear 
more than we can bear, but with sorrow or 
burden, as well as with temptation will give 
us strength “that we may be able to bear it.” 
Shall we not be thankful that 


“There is never a day so dreary 
But God can make it bright; 
And unto the soul that trusts him 
He giveth songs in the night. 


“There is never a path so hidden 
But God will show the way, 

If we seek the Spirit’s guidance 
And patiently watch and pray.” 


Peace. We may well be thankful that in 
our highly favored land we continue to be 
at peace with all the world. The reign of 
righteousness seems to be coming much 
nearer to realization with the pending peace 
treaties. If Christian HEndeavor Societies 
everywhere would unite in earnest appeal for 
the ratification of the treaties it might as- 
sure that result. What better time for a 
society to pass a resolution to be sent to the 
senators of its state than this week? 
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Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 


The Benefits of Specializing 


Devoting all of our time, efforts and space to selling 
outer garments exclusively for Ladies and Misses, 
must naturally give us great advantages, viz.: 


Widest Variety, Newest Styles, Re- 
liable Fabrics and Lowest Prices 
consistent with dependable quality 


Reliable Furs 


Entirely New Style Coats of Persian 
Lamb, Hudson Seal, Marmot, Sable 
Squirrel, Natural and Black Pony 


os 


Beautiful New Styles in Muffs of 
Natural Mink, Lynx, Fox, Wolf, 
Natural and Black Raccoon, Etc. 


We want to send Furs to the home of every reader of | 
The Congregationalist on approval for comparison. If 


our Furs are not the best values, return them at our 
expense. This is certainly a fair proposition. 
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““The Latest and Best 


translation of the Scriptures’’ is the unan- 
imous opinion of the Biblical scholars 
with regard to the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Gommittee 


This version is used and recom- 
mended by Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, Sunday School Teach- 
ers and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true to the § 
original and requires less explanation — 
than any other. 

The Gounci!l of the Reformed } 
Churches in America holding the Pres- ¥ 
byter1an System, recommended that: f 

“The first and chief text-book should be the § 
Bible itself, and preferably the AMERICAN 
STANDARD VERSION, with references, 

a Bible Dictionary and Concordance and 
Subject Index.” 

The demand for the American Standard 
Bible is so great that the publishers have al- 
ready made the entire Bible in this version in 
eight sizes of type and over 200 stvles of bind- 
ing to meet every want. Prices, 35c upward, 

For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 
THOMAS MELSON & SONS 

Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 


| M383 K Fourth Ave., New York 


Original Tate’s 
Dust Absorbing 
Specialties 
Bargain Combination Offer 


/ Tate’s Floor Brush. . $1.50 
Tate’s Radiator Duster .75 
Tate’s Dust Cloth +25 


; Retail price $2.50 
Bargain eompEne tee 
PEACE! oy as + $2.00 
Send check or tifa y haven 
Throw away the old-fashioned 
feather duster and use TATE’s 
DUST ABSORBERS. 
Our treated mops and brushes 
are the best for hardwood floors, 
walls, and furniture. 
| Used in Boston Public Schools 
and many other city schools. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
Illustrated booklet sent upon 
request. 
Special discount to church fairs 
and bazaars, write for particulars. 


CONSUMER’S DIRECT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Box 1166, Boston, Mass. 


A Splendid New Christmas Solo 


Devout, Melodious, Inspiring! Anybody can‘sing it. 


THE SONGS OF BETHLEHEM” 


With Violin obligato ad lib. 


ASKYOUR DEALER, or send 40 cts. for one copy, 
eam or 60 cts. for two copies. Returnable if you wish. 


THE HOMESTEAD MUSIC CO., DEVON, PA. 


| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS | 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED. TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no fIpping back} 


ofthe head —no washing 
by hand~—no breakage. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, 
TORONTO + CANADA 


YOU GET $60 


Annually on every $1000 invested in 
PLYMOUTH & SANDWICH STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


The balance of $50,000 of an authorized 
issue of securities is offered, in denomina- 
tions of $500. We deal directly with you. 
No banking house costs to pay. Hence you 
have the chance to buy securities of a ™ 


Massachusetts Public ¢ Service,Corporation 


to yield 6% from date of issue. “Maps, 
booklets and facts sent you on request. 


H. N. LATHROP, 609 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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The Price of Heroism 


BY SEC. JAMES L. BARTON 


Here is a hero’s record. Isolated from 


' country and friends, amid mixed and hostile 


populations of a great foreign city, he had 
established his home. The smoke and din of 
battle rolled even to the gates of the city. 
Amid shot and shell, curses of the living and 
moans of the dying, he ministered as an 
angel of love. The city fell, and thereupon 
a devasting plague stalked forth, and our 


| hero laid, side by side in the soil of that 
| land, two of the little ones whom God had 
| entrusted to his care; 


his house was de- 
stroyed by fire, with nearly all of his earthly 
possessions; yet he and his devoted com- 
panion faltered not until relief came. 

In another city, amid the wilds of Kurd- 
istan, we later see these servants of God and 


| of man dwelling in a house with mud walls 


that are rent by earthquake, building -their 


| lives into the hearts and minds of those who 


flocked around them. The massacres of 1894, 
there upon the back side of civilization, in 
the fastnesses of the Kurdish mountains, 
caused the world to stand aghast. Funds 
were contributed to save as much as possible 
of the life that remained and our man of war 


| and fire and pestilence carried bread and 


clothing to the starving and to the naked, 
until they thought that they were looking 
upon the face of Jesus Christ. 

After thirty-nine years, spent in carrying 
hope to multitudes of these helpless ones, 


| who, in their despair, were almost ready to 


curse God and die, this Christian missionary, 
broken in health through exposure, hardship 
and personal accident, was compelled to re- 
turn to America. In all his years of service 
he had received for himself and his family 
only food, clothing and shelter. There were 
no savings for the expense of hospital care 
and surgery: he had literally given every- 
thing, keeping nothing for himself. 

The hospital expenses for the necessary 
operation were only fifty dollars, the sur- 
geon, one of the most prominent in the city, 
charging nothing for his services; yet this 
fifty dollars must be provided from sources 
other than his own. 

There are other records as appealing. A 
wireless message came to the office of the 
American Board, announcing that one of its 
missionaries was on an incoming White Star 
vessel, seriously ill and requiring, on landing, 
competent medical attendance. The ship’s 
doctor and passengers had done everything 
that skill and sympathetie interest could de- 
vise. A physician, an ambulance, a hospital 
and then a sanitarium were provided, until 
God led the way to a quiet corner of the mis- 
sionary lot in the beautiful cemetery at 
Newton Center. 

She who had given herself to the women 
of Turkey, in the despair of their widowhood 
and amid the smoking ruins of their dese- 
erated homes, who had distributed food to 
the dying, clothed the naked, and provided 
industries whereby for years thousands had 
able to earn with honor their daily 
bread—she, who in defense of those whom 
God had providentially entrusted to her 
guardianship had defied the Turkish army, 
proving to the world that one lone, frail, 


fearless woman, trusting in her God, is more - 


mighty than the wrath and lust of Moslem 


| fanaticism—herself, now in need of tender 
| care and loving. shelter, must depend upon 
| others. 


Under the circumstances amid which the 
missionaries of the American’ Board live in 
Eastern countries, it is almost the exception 
when one comes home without need of spe- 
cial medical or surgical care. Many are re- 
stored to health and return for another term 
of effective service; others never recover 
sufficiently to warrant their going back to 
the field. In connection with each case 
there must be additional expense, which, in 
most instances, must be provided as an extra. 

The following facts are clear: 

(1) That we owe it to these missionaries 


that they be given the best medical and sur- 
gical care obtainable, both on the field and 
at home. ; ‘ 

(2) That these services be rendered them 
as soon as possible, and that the treatment 
be thorough. : 

(3) That the burden of the cost of such 
treatment be not laid upon them. 

(4) That the missionaries should not feel 
that they are asking or receiving a special 
favor when they are aided in obtaining the 
special medical attention their cases require. 

We who are in hourly call of skilled phy- 
sicians, surgeons and trained nurses, ought 
not to forget our devoted missionaries who 
without complaint, live, labor and suffer 
amid the privations of Hastern life, often far 
beyond the frontiers of civilization. We 
must not look upon them in their need and 
“pass by on the other side.” 

Mr. Henry H. Proctor, Chairman of the 
Missionary Committee in the Old South 
Church, Boston, and a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board, 
deeply conscious of this great need, has 
started to raise a fund of $100,000, to be 
held by the Prudential Committee as a per- 
manent fund, the income to be used for 
medical and surgical relief of its mission- 
aries. The fund has reached nearly $8,000. 
It has the indorsement of the Prudential 
Committee and officers of the American 
Board. Gifts are desired from all interested 
and will be gratefully received. Further in- 
quiries can be made of Mr. Henry H. Proc- 
tor, at 12 South Street, Boston, or of the 
officers of the American Board. 


Other People’s Blessings 
Continued from page 707 


in years. His wife, a noble companion and 
mother, was removed by death several years 
ago. He is now welcomed in the home of 
each one of his children. He is in good 
condition of health, and has had but one 
siege of sickness during his entire life. 

He has been able to accumulate a consid- 

erable property, which during the latter 
years has enabled him to dispense as he has 
seen fit to needy ones, distant relatives and 
others. 
, He takes great comfort in reading and 
writing, and he looks back over the experi- 
ences of his long life with a great deal of 
pleasure and comfort. He is of such a state 
of religious mind as to see that his entire 
life has been one of great satisfaction in all 
respects. He is of a most contented mind 
and spirit, and experiences no hesitancy 
whatever in speaking of the end which he 
is approaching, and lives in perfect confi- 
dence, believing and trusting as much in the 
future as he has believed in his past. 

I cannot conceive a life for which a man 
should be more thankful than his has been. 
Not because of any special accumulation of 
this world’s goods, but chiefly because of the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. FRANKLIN LYON. 


Worthy of her Ancestry 


Were I my neighbor, gratitude for a fine 
ancestry would come first in a recount of 
the many- blessings of my life. An inherit- 
ance physically sound, mentally acute, mor- 
ally discriminating, spiritually gentle—what 
a substructure for the building of character! 
To have as a birthright health, insight, op- 
timism, patience, calls not only for Novem- 
ber thanksgiving, but for daily thanksgiving. 
Not so much credit is due her, you say, for 
her enthusiasm for work, since she is per- 
fectly well; not so much for her good judg- 
ment, since she descends from those of in- 
tellectual accomplishment; not so much for 
her right living, since she is not tempted as 
are most of us: not so much for her self- 
control, since she is instinctively kind? 
Quite true, perhaps, but we are speaking 
of gratitude for things which are ours, not 
of the joy of conquest. And if ‘any one 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS I N AMERICA FOR 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
SUCCESSORS TO A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


NEW_YORK, 35 WEST 32nd STREET 


To Ministers, Teachers, Students and All Readers of Good Books: 


. q e have just prepared some catalogues of books which should be at your hand as you 

consider your book purchases, 

These catalogues are: I. LATEST RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS by the 

great leaders of Christian thought. II. EXPANDING THE PURCHASING 
| POWER OF YOUR BOOK MONEY: A Guide to Great Books at Small Prices. II. A 
H CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, for every age and every cultivated taste—art gift 
books, exquisite children’s books, etc., etc. IV. An announcement of THE EXPOSITOR’S 
DICTIONARY OF TEXTS—the latest product of the genius of Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


Obyiously it is necessary that you possess these lists in order that you may become 
acquainted with the extent and value of our publications. Any or all of these cata- 
logues cheerfully sent free upon request. 
qx denominational publishing house or any bookseller will supply all our publications. 
Should you experience any difficulty in finding any of our books, we shall be glad to aid 
you in securing them through your regular book-buying channel. 
qr careful consideration of our publications is earnestly invited. 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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thinks that gratitude for such good fortune 
as hers is perilously near the spirit of the 
Pharisee, it should be recalled that the par- 


able was spoken to “certain which trusted | ¥ Chesterfields Raglans 
in themselves that they were righteous, and 


despised others.’ My neighbor, for the | Motor Coats Service Coats 
preservation of her inheritance, does not | § ‘ 
trust in herself, nor does she despise any 


one. Hers is rather a modest glory in an | ¥ 7 
| ancestry which requires of her the spirit of ; 
| noblesse oblige. d 
Washington, D. C. J. M. P. : 
For MEN 


Why not select an Overcoat this season from a house whose 
_ Resources long record for reliability stamps their product as being 


Outward Advantages Inward 


absolutely above reproach. Gentlemen who desire such a 
garment are invited to inspect the Overcoats for present wear 
heart and an intelligent mind back of the that this long-established house is now displaying, and also 
doing of it; that she has many friends— to visit the workshops on the premises, and note the conditions 
with a few tried and trusted ones that under which they are made. 


My neighbor should be happy that she has 
work to do—plenty of it—and a willing 


through all the years have never been found 
wanting in a single particular; that though 
physical charm of body has been denied her, 
she has no deformity or aches or pains; that 
though her hair is coarse and straight, it is 
a pretty color; and though her features are 


$25, $30, $35 to $60 


that life’s necessities and not a few of its M A C U EE i A R I A R K E R 
luxuries are hers; that child-bearing has not 

been denied her; that she ardently loves her ( O M PA N Y e 

home and her church and that, though duties goo VY ashington St. 


to these preclude many other pleasures, for 
instance, such enlivening gayeties as she 
was accustomed to in her college days, she 
has many resources within herself for ripest 
enjoyment as she appreciates tremendously 
the best in literature and considers the time 
for needlework a privilege; that she has 
early cultivated the habit of being a good 
listener and consequently her society is much 
in demand; that she never gets fussed and 
irritated when the unexpected happens; that : ‘ STs TE i ; : 
she is above the silliness of “crying over|} Solid in matter, substantial and attractive in form, sane in 


Fifty Thousand Pupils and Teachers 


use our lextbooks for Religious Education 


spilled milk”; in short, that she gets the scholarship 
best out of everything—good or bad—as it : 
comes along. My neighbor should be happy The Pioneer Series— Constructive Bible Studies 
today, tomorrow and forever, for she has ; ; yon : 
been years training herself to obey the dic- 8 cents for postage will bring youa handbook of 150 pages giving specimen 
: tates of a sensitive conscience. 5 chapters and illustrations of pupils at work in all grades 
1 Manion LAWALL WILCox. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Walden, N. Y. 
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The Unexpected Guests 


Continued from page 689 


Bobby, bewildered, looked at his grand- 
mother. Huddled together in the entry, 
their wistful, half-frightened faces peering 
over their pitiful attempts at brave attire, 
crowded Lyddy Baker, Addy Compton and 
Nancy Blair. The startled silence in the 
kitchen had pressed its terrible conviction 
home upon them all—it was just a dreadful 
mistake; the door to joy, opened for one 
brief day, was closing before their eyes. 
Lyddy Baker put a trembling hand to her 
feeble heart; Addy Compton pressed her 
quivering lips closely together. Nancy 
Blair alone lifted her head high and hurled 
defiance at fate. 

“T’m sure we ain’t none of us wishing to 
intrude,” she declared; but to her fury, her 
harsh voice quivered in spite of her. It had 
been so many years since she’d been inside 
a real home! 

The next moment the incredible thing had 
happened. She found herself drawn into 
the kitchen and a voice warm with kindli- 
mess was saying: “Come right in, -very one 
of you. I was just finishing setting the 
table. Bobby here has been watching for 
you all the morning—haven’t you, Bobby? 
Lyddy Baker, you draw up close to the fire 
and don’t you stir till you’re warmed 
through. Nancy, if you and Addy will lay 
off your things in the best room”— 

It was a wonderful dinner after the 
first shy constraint had worn off. Nancy 
Blair was fine company, and Lyddy Baker 
was like a happy child. As for Bobby, he 
was in the seventh heaven of delight. And 
when the dinner was finally over, there was 
still an hour of happy “visiting” before 
Grandfather and Bobby hitched up to take 
the guests back. 

It was five minutes after they left that 
Sarah Porter opened the kitchen door. 
There was a strange expression in Sarah 
Porter’s sharp eyes, but it changed to alarm 
as she looked about the silent kitchen. Mrs. 
Briscomb understood at once. 


“They’ve just started, Sarah,’ she said. 
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“They must have gone one road while you 
came the other.” 

Sarah Porter spoke sharply. 

“I’m real ashamed. It was a mean trick. 
I was tired and cross, and things were all 
at sixes and sevens when that boy came 
and asked for company. I thought I’d let 
somebody else see how nice they was to get 
along with. I’ve been feeling meaner than 
poison since they started, but I couldn’t get 
away before. I’— 


Mrs. Briscomb interrupted firmly. “Sarah | 


Porter, you take your things off and set 
right down and stay. Mebbe there’s more 
than one that has learned things today. 
They can get along without you for a few 
hours longer up at the farm, and you’re go- 
ing to stay to supper here and have a bit of 
quiet. Now you needn’t fuss, because you 
are going to do it.” 

An hour later Bobby and Grandfather 
drove happily home through the keen No- 
vember dusk. At the barn a small figure 
met them—for suspense has been known to 
conquer even heroes. 

“Say,” it whispered, “what did your 
grandmother say?” 

Bobby’s round rosy face beamed with de- 
light. “O she liked it lots,” he sang. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
UNITY POSTPONED 
(The Western Recorder) 


The talk about the Baptists taking the 
world in the next few decades is all non- 
sense. Wrror dies hard. Such a declaration 
may do for a play to the galleries, but it 
lacks evidence to support it. In the mean- 
time let us continue preaching the truth, and 
leave the results to God. 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
(Denver News) 


Joseph FE’. Smith, president of the Mormon 
Church, husband of five wives and father of 
forty-three children, says it is impossible to 
detect polygamy. Thus do the nations pre- 
serve a sense of humor. 


Have Heat on Five Sides 


of the Oven 


More Oven 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church — Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition Edition Edition 
Pub. 1905 


Revised 1909 Pub. 1908 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST THAT THE MODERN 
CHURCH IS USING 
Not reflecting the judgment of one or 


two editors, but the collective judg- 
ment of hundreds of ministers. 


330,000 COPIES IN USE 


Returnable sample copies TIE CENTURY CO, 
sent on request. Union Sa., New York City. 


2 | AFE. E you . _a book lover?. —_ you 
l enjoy this book abo. ft books. 

You will send for it because it et give 

you more liye information about authors, 
ities, bindings and editions than you 
ever saw before im such concise form. You 
will want this book too because it quotes 


CLARKSON’S Cut Prices 


on any book or set of books you may desire. 

I watch out for bankrupt sales, publishers’ 

-/| overstocks,etc., and my prices are frequent- 

ly below cost of production, and always below 

~ the prices of my competitors. You will be sur- 

prised at how little good books cost when you 

order them from me. I ship on approval. Get 

this Free book about books first—then you will be 
glad to buy. 


David B. Clarkson, 1132 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, lil. 


The Modern 


Huvividual Communton Serdice 


Made by Reed & Barton, has many advantages 
over the old style. Ask us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 


Agents Everywhere will gladly show why 
HUB Fiue Saves Fuel — 

Gas Attachments with Safety Lighters— 

Roller-bearing Ash and Coal Pans— 

Never-break Oven Tops— 

French Top — Simplex Damper — 

Ash Shoot —2-piece Oven Bottom. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND— BEST IN THE WORLD 


ll tana Ox IO ing Dacia 


jae oy 


Surface, 


Having Heat Around It oC 
; Ws i 
Means Better Bake — Quicker a | ot ia iz 


Bake — Less Fuel. 
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The Free Issues 


How To Get Them 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who cuts out and sends this slip 
(or mentions this paper) now with 
$1.75 for The Companion for 1912 
receives DT 104 

All the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1911, Free including the 
beautiful Thanksgiving and Christ- 


mas Numbers; also, Free, 
The Companion’s Calendar for 1912, 
lithographed in ten colors and gold 
—an extra copy going to every one 
making a gift subscription. 
Your last chance to get The Com- 


panion for $1.75. On January 1, 
1912, the price advances to $2.00. 
Subscribe now—to-day. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Mass. 
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Do It Now — For Cate Family 


Subscribe to-day for 1912 and get all the re- 


maining issues of 1911 Free. 


Only $1.75 now. 


kes On January 1, 1912, the price will be advanced to $2.00. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


The Best Investment you can make for your family for $1.75 


is a subscription to The Companion. 


The contents of the 


fifty-two weekly issues for 1912, published in book form, would 
equal 30 volumes of the best and most varied reading, viz.: 


8 Vols 
2 Vols 
3 Vols 
3 Vols 
7 Vols 
2 Vols 


Anecdotes, 


Stories of Adventure, Pluck, Life at 
Sea, in the City, and in the Wilderness. 


Articles by men and women who have 
made famous names for themselves. 


Editorials and Notes on Current Events, 
Science and Natural History. 


One-Minute Stories, Quaint Sketches, 
Current Wit and Humor. 


Serials, the kind you wish never would | 
end, each worth $1.50 in book form. i 


for Boys — Athletic Sports, the Train- 
ing of Eye, Hand and Nerve. 


And not less than 5 other volumes of good reading, including the Girls’ 


Page, the Family Page, the Children’s Page, etc. FE 
for 1912 sent Free to any address with Sample Copies of the Paper. 


Full Prospectus 


EF Pinatas 


Men and Religion Movement 
Reports from City Campaigns 


In Cedar Rapids 


The Men and Religion Movement made no 
mistake in selecting Cedar Rapids, lo., as 
one of its centers. It is a city of churches, 
whose men are accustomed to undertake 
large things. ‘They understood the bigness 
of this movement and prepared accordingly. 
Hyery Protestant church was brought into 
hearty co-operation with the making and ex- 
ecution of the program. JRepresentative 
business men backed the enterprise, giving 
gladly of their time, wisdom, energy and 
money. It was generously advertised with 
up-to-date copy and type. How well the 
work was done, and how willingly men re- 
‘spond to appeals made in the name of a 
’ united church, were indicated in the large 
attendance from those outside the city, nearly 
500 delegates registering from different parts 
of Hastern Iowa. The largest church was 
filled with men during the day sessions of 
the convention, and at the five centers in the 
evening big audiences gathered to hear the 
experts whose message and service have 
given the churches of this great common- 
wealth a new vision, courage and purpose. 
A street parade of 3,000 men and boys was 
a spectacular feature of the campaign, and 
the meetings in schools, shops, hotels and on 
the streets were proof of its comprehensive 
and evangelistic aim. 

The men and boys are to have a new in- 
terest in the program of the Kingdom, for 
they have learned that the message through 
which the church makes its appeal for the 
salvation of the community and of the world 
is one. Whether social, missionary, evan- 
gelistic or pedagogical in its content, its 


source and inspiration were in the gospel and 
its objective the salvation and uplift of men. 

Therefore, we were not only impressed 
that the message is one, but the work is one 
which seeks the social and religious welfare 
of men. Honest government, more friendly 
relations between capital and labor, more 
wholesome food and tenements for the poor, 
practical legislation for the regulation or 
suppression of the saloon and the extermina- 
tion of vice, we have learned, are as much 
a part of pure and undefiled religion as wor- 
ship and prayer. Then we have been en- 
couraged not alone because of the oneness 
of the message and the work, but because the 
church is one today as it has never been 
before in individual and social redemption. 
Inter-church plans and service are to be a 
vital and permanent part of religious activ- 
ities. 

It is too early to estimate results. The 
movement cares little for statistics. Its pur- 
pose is to put a new spirit into men as they 
work together for the things that are worth 
while. It does not aim at new organizations. 
It rather favors a consolidation of those we 
already have so that work can be done more 
economically and efficiently. It seeks to 
place the emphasis where it belongs, making 
those things prominent in the life of the 
church which have most to do in making 
whole men, 

The press calls it an effective campaign 
through which we have just passed, and re- 
gards its influence as exceedingly beneficial 
and permanent. “So many men cannot lis- 
ten to such sincere and eloquent expositions 
of the higher life without receiving a lasting 
uplift and inspiration.” 


Cedar Rapids, Io. W. D. 


A Japanese View 


Seldom have the Chicago ministers been 
ea deeply moved as by the address of Mr. 
Yutaki Minaknahi, a young Japanese who 
participated in the report of the first month 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 
His message was confirmation of the judg- 
ment of many students that Occidental 
Christians who have given the gospel to the 
Hast will find it returned to them purified 
and re-invigorated through the interpretation 
of those whose manner of thought is akin to 
the mind of Christ. Certainly this young 
Japanese spoke with authority of original 
insight and an abandonment of self-devotion 
which breathed the spirit of the early mar- 
tyrs. 

“Christianity is Christ,” he affirmed. 
“More and more Christianity is being freed 
from alien elements and identified with its 
founder. Christ is the meeting place of 
humanity. We may criticise Mohammed 
and Buddha; but not a word can be said 
against him who is Lord of all. The ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century brought 
life in doctrine. The Men and Religion 
Movement means life in sacrificial service. 
It follows the footsteps of him who went 
about doing good.” 

The personal appeal which followed is 
unreportable. It was an interpretation of 
the joy of Him who “endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame” through a like. spirit in 
the disciple. 

Mr. Fred B. Smith said, as the speaker 
took his seat, “Should the fires ever die out 
in this country; Japan will evangelize 
America.” THOU: 
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Mr. Campbell in Philadelphia 


Rev. R,. J. Campbell met two kinds of 
hosts in Philadelphia; an unexpectedly large 
group of orthodox hosts, who took him into 


their homes for three days, with lunch | 


parties, dinner parties and auto trips, etc., 
and other orthodox hosts who rolled up in 
thousands to four churches—Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian— 


—expecting to be shocked with theological | 


eccentricities, but who went away with spir- 


itual emotions and hearts. charged with the | 


true dynamic of the preaching of the Cross | 


of Christ. 
The Presbyterian, a stanch defender of 
the faith, has published an editorial con- 


demning Mr. Campbell’s visit and decrying | 
his message. But in order to accomplish its | 


prejudice and purpose it misquotes what Mr. 
Campbell said at his first meeting in Phila- 
delphia and also quotes isolated sentences of 
his writings of seven years ago, on the proof- 
text method, naively adding, “they are sw/fi- 
cient evidence” of his herésy. It goes on a 
little later to say that “Mr. Campbell has 
changed ...and now evidently believes 
that Christ was something more than a 
man,” and says that Mr. Campbell will yet 
say with Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” 


The editor should have heard his three ser- | 


mons here where Mr. Campbell did say so! 
Nowhere else has there been more abuse 
and ignorance concerning Mr. Campbell than 


. | 
here. The newspapers that carry much reli- 


gious news evidently did not want to offend 
their orthodox and wealthy advertisers and 


gave little publicity to the meetings before- | 


hand. No sooner had Mr. Campbell arrived 
than the reporters sought capital for a start- 
ling headline, and managed to get it for 
most of the principal papers by the false- 
hood that Mr. Campbell had said, ““No man 
ean be successful in business and remain 
honest.” 

After the first meeting a luncheon was 


held, attended by a large number, at which | 


a welcome to Mr. Campbell was extended 
by Prof. Carl Kelsey of the University of 
Pennsylvania on behalf of the social work- 
ers, and by Rey. Dr. George H. Ferris for 
the city and churches. After Mr. Camp- 
bell’s response, Dr, S. Parkes Cadman of 
Brooklyn, en route up the state, .stopped in 
to give a rousing greeting on behalf of the 
American evangelical churches 

On the first night at Central Congrega- 
tional Church, the doors were closed and 
scores turned away. On the second night at 
Germantown Methodist Church, the great 
auditorium was filled in spite of its being 


Hallowe’en, and in spite of the meeting being | 
poorly advertised. On the third night at | 
West Philadelphia, in the Walnut Street | 


Presbyterian Church, made famous by Dr. 
Stephen Dana, hundreds stood or were 
turned away. Here again, prominent local 
leaders declined to be associated in the serv- 
ice. Mr. Campbell had to be protected every 
night from literally hundreds, eager to ex- 
press deep emotions of gratitude for a great 
vision of God in Christ Jesus. Nothing has 


been more kind than the hearty hospitality | 


offered by (and accepted) several Protes- 


tant Episcopal rectors and the eager co-op- | 
eration of a little group of Baptist, Metho- | 
dist, Presbyterian, Reformed Episcopal, | 


Quaker and Congregational leaders. 

Mr. Campbell is naturally shy and has a 
manner that has led some men at times to 
believe him to be reservea aua pernaps on- 
sociable; but this is far from the truth. In 
fact, Mr. Campbell desires me to make it 
known that he will gladly accept the hos- 


pitality of homes that may be offered to him, | 


and prefers to live with people rather than 
be shut off as a stranger in hotels. Those 
who shall thus entertain him will realize 
the privilege of a more intimate friendship 
with one who is beyond question a mystic 
walking daily with God and withal a very 
genial, normal, healthy, happy companion, 
Sypney THWerrerr Cox. 
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A(Years ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
ings for Poultry,Game, Meats, 
Fish.etc:today 40 Years better. 


HAMBURG STEAK. For 1 pound of meat add 3 

teaspoons Bell’s Seasoning, half pint bread crumbs, half 
pint warm water. Place in baking pan and cook in mod- 
erate oven 1 hour. Serve ona base of mashed potato, 
garnished with parsley. 
SPICED BEEF. Chop 2 pounds fresh beef,enough 
to fill4cups. Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, in 1} cups of milk, 
and add to the raw beef. Cut fine 2 slices of fat salt pork, and add to beef, 
together with 3 even teaspoons of salt, and 3 even teaspoons Bell’s ing. 
Place in a buttered pan. Cut a piece of butter the size of an egg in small 
pieces and distribute over the top. Bake from 1 to 1} hours. 


Remember, 10c. can Bell’s Seasoning Is sufficlent to flavor the dressing of 100 ths. meat or poultry or the 25¢. can 300 ths, 


FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGES, FLAVOR WITH BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib, Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 
46 


Rey. CHARLES M. SHELDON, Topeka, Kansas, says: —“I am exceedingly 
pleased with it.,.. It is a most beautiful piece of work typographically, and 
I shall enjoy using it in my own pulpit. ... I shall be glad to commend it to 
my people wheneyer they buy a new Bible.” 


“ Just as has been said of the making of books, so it may be said of the making 
of Bibles,—‘there is no end.’ But at last a Bible has been produced which will 
doubtless meet with unusual favor,—* The 79717 Bible.’ ... We are sure that 
this Bible will meet the fullest expectations.” — Moody Church Herald, September 


Years After! 


Just 
Published 


THE 1911 BIBLE 
Being 
The Authorized Version of 1611 
With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 
OTHER A New System of Collected References. 

FEATURES A New System of Paragraphs. 

es The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine White and 
the Famous Oxford India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


HESGRIPTAVE LIST ON APPLICATION 


OXFORD UNI 
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VERSITY PRESS 5 west 32nd Street, New York 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY. 


Uptown Office: 425 Fifth Avenue, corner 88th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator, and in all Fiduciary Capaci- 
ties on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations. 


4 ‘18 November 1911 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
| important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
| gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news of our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
| and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. \ 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 
OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


The Woman’s Board Annual Meeting 


The Woman’s Board of Missions held its 
forty-fourth annual meeting in Norwich, Ct., 
Noy. 8, 9, with a special meeting on the sey- 
enth for delegates, to which others were also 
welcome. There was a large attendance, a 
fine program and high water mark of interest. 
A more detailed report will be given next 
week, 


Pasadena’s Resurrected Parish 

Highteen months ago West Side Church of 
Pasadena, Cal., was given up by many to die. 
Rev. L. P. Hitchcock was invited to visit the 
field and face a hard problem. Under the in- 
fluence of a gospel 6f good cheer and an active 
hope, the little band went to work and in these 
eighteen months they have built a fine parson- 
age at a cost of $4,450. They have also reno- 
vated the auditorium and made exterior im- 
provements at a cost of $3,150. Called locally 
“The Neighborhood Church,” the people are 
aiming to make a home for all denominations. 
Of the forty-eight who have joined, forty-two 
are adults, and nearly half Methodists. 


Prosperity in Des Moines 


The congregations of Plymouth Church have 
been steadily increasing, until last Sunday the 
auditorium was filled both for the morning 
and afternoon services. Fifteen were received 
into membership. Three new Bible classes 
have been organized; one a class for young 
men and women has an enrollment now reach- 
ing fifty. Two sessions of the primary depart- 
ment are held, one during the hour of the 
ehureh service which enables parents with 
small children living some distance from the 
church to attend the morning service, and at 
the same time have their children in Sunday 


SUCCESSFUL 
‘MOTHERHOOD 


means more than a fat 
baby. It means laying the 
foundation of a strong, 
sturdy constitution. 

Fat alone is not enough; 
there must be bone, 
muscle, brain and nerves. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the Acme of perfection for 
Mother and Child. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
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school, The second session of the primary de- 
partment is held during the regular Sunday 
school hour. Rey. J. H. Kirbye, D. D., is pastor. 


Krom Pastorate to Professorship 


Rev. George Robertson recently resigned at 
Cal., 


Mentone, after a notable pastorate of 
eighteen years. He 
furnishes an unusual 
example of the power 
and uplifting influence 
which a gifted and de- 
voted pastor can exer- 
cise, though compelled 
by failing health to ac- 
cept a small charge. 
Educated at ™ McGill 
University and the 
Congregational College 
of Canada, h_ studied 
botany, zodlogy and geology under the cele- 
brated scientist, Sir William Dawson, and has 
steadily continued scientific study and original 
investigation. For several years Mr. Robert- 
son was pastor of Olivet Church, Toronto. 
During his incumbenecy a large church was 
erected, but at the height of success his health 
broke down under the strain. By medical ad- 
vice he went to California and settled in the 
dry, invigorating climate of Mentone. He has 
been the true friend of all the people, who 
have drawn inspiration from his scholarly 
ideals and Christian example. Mentone, dur- 
ing much of his pastorate, was a health resort. 
Words cannot express the service and comfort 
which he brought to hundreds of lonely and 
suffering invalids. Adopting this country as 
his own, he at once became a leader in the 
eivic life of his community championing all 
righteous causes. Largely through his efforts 
the saloon was kept out of Mentone, and the 
illicit sale of liquor to Mission Indian laborers 
was suppressed. 

As a student of nature, Mr. Robertson early 
recognized the great importance of the water- 
shed of the San Bernardino Mountains. On 
the conservation of the forests and chaparral 
on these mountains depends the irrigation of 
horticultural and farming regions in three 
counties, lands of immense value. The agita- 
tion for their protection which he initiated 
led to the formation of the first reforestation 
committee in the United States which has co- 
operated with the National Forest Service. 
Through aid secured from the national govern- 
ment and the state of California this commit- 
tee has accomplished far-reaching and _ benefi- 
cent. results. 

No one who has accompanied Mr. Robertson 
on an extended excursion to the foothills, the 
desert or the high Sierras can have failed to 
recognize his vast knowledge of birds, flowers, 
trees and rocks. All nature is an open book 
to him. His lectures and the published re- 
sults of his scientific studies of the botany, 
geology and, particularly, of the water flow 
of the San Bernardino region, have been of 
marked practical value to the public. 

For the past two years he has been in- 
| structor in the new and rapidly growing uni- 
versity at Redlands, Cal., at the same time 
continuing his pastorate at Mentone. He has 
been elected professor of biology and geology 
in this institution, and in this chair will have 
a broader opportunity to benefit Southern 
California. k 


Hopefulness in Rhode Island 
It is good to know that big problems and 
discouraging conditions do not dishearten our 


Congregational brethren in Rhode Island. Af- 
ter recounting the obstacles to progress, Dr. 
McConnell, secretary of the state home mis- 


sionary society, concluded his report to the re- 
cent New England Congress at Worcester by 
saying: ‘The concern begotten by the very 
exigencies of our situation is such as to justify 
hope and assurance, The spirit of the men 
and churches as revealed at the meeting of the 
autumnal conference was the most hopeful and 
enthusiastic that has ever been known. Any 
intelligent, comprehensive view of the field, 
force, opportunity and activity leads us to 
thank God and take courage.” 


Continued on page 716 — 
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Indigestion 
Dys-pep-lets 


Combining the best digestives, car- 
minatives and correctives. 10c., 50., $1. 


ale, write 


“Tam so pleased with your Fiour that I am recom- 
mending it to all my patients, especially to those sutfer- 
ing from nervous prostration, liver and kidney afiec- 
tions, Ithinkit the finest article of food for invalids I 
know of.”? L., M. D., LL. D., Detroit, Mich. 


FARWELL & REINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y.,U.S. A. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE . 


AND 


NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


Few vacanoies in small, select party sailing from New 
York, January 6, 1912, on S.S. “‘Caronia,’’ Cunard Line. 

Summer Tours to Europe in April. May, June 
and July, all expenses included, small parties, high-class 
accommodations. Itineraries sent on request.” 


CEORCE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 


Notable Books of 
Timely Interest 


What of the Church? 


J. SHERMAN WALLACE 


This book is a real, red-blooded, alert-and- 
alive discussion of the church a: d its func- 
tions. Men everywhere are asking how it may 
best meet the conditions of the day, and this 
book will help them to an answer. 


Price, 
50 cents net. 


The Efficient Layman 


HENRY F. COPE 


This book is a thorough study of the whole 
subject and is a positive contribution to the 
Layman’s Movement in our churches, and 
toward the utilization of all forces in our 
church life. It should bein the hands of every 
intelligent layman in our churches. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


THE VISION OF HIS FACE 


By DORA FARNCOMB 


With foreword by CHARLES H. BRENT, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands, and 
an introduction by Rev. J. STUART 
HoupEN, M. A. 


12mo, cloth, 224 pp., net 75 cents 
By mail, 52 cents 


CANON DYSON HAYNE says: 


“The book is valuable in the ex- 
treme. It is a devotional work of 
deeply spiritual quality. There is 
nothing narrow, sectarian or of a tran- 
sient character about it. It appeals 
to that universal heart which is ever 
craving for the higher and highest.” 

‘One of the most spiritually beau- 
tiful and edifying books we have read 
for a long time.’’—Baptist Times. 

Many a clergyman, Sunday-school 
teacher, Christian worker ought to 
find in it increment of hope and in- 
spiration of life. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


), SETI LE OSI PELE PLDI LOL ED TS PL ES IE LLG TTT ET 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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MONEY IN KANSAS | The Congregational Circle | 


ABSOLUTE SFCURITY guaranteed investors to- 
ether with SPLENDID RETURNS on capital. Our 
ELECTED EASTERN KANSAS FARM LOANS are 
secured by richest farms. We have been in business for 
forty years and no customer of ours has ever lost a penny. 


Plant your money in Kansas Farms if you want 
it to yield large crops of interest 


Write for particulars. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


Springfield Republican 


A New England Newspaper 


Of Character and Influence 
INDEPENDENT, ABLE, PROGRESSIVE 


Daily, $8; Sunday, $2; 
Weekly (Thursdays), $1 


Specimen copies of either edition, sent free on 
application 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free 
for one month to any one who wishes to 
try it. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS MFG. CoO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Please mention this issue, 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. . 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Position as companion by a middle-aged 
American woman. References exchanged. Address 
J.L.N.,309 Broad Street, Meriden, Ct. 


To let, at South End, a large room, on first floor, 
partly furnished, Moderate price. Reference requested. 
— E. A. H., care 7he Congregationalist, 46, Boston, 

ass. 


Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols, 
1, 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48, 54, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95. 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


An elderly or semi-invalid person can find a 

uiet and pleasant home with good care in a home of no 
children in Malden. Address Rey. O. F. Hall, Charles- 
town, Mass. 


For Sale. Grafflex Camera, 5} x 3} pictures. 

lens; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 73; for $70. Original cost 
135; lens alone cost #55. erfect condition. C. H 
atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Cooke 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, posi- 
tion as working housekeeper in a small family of adults— 
eg eat preferred. References exchanged. Address 

., care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Companion and general helper in a family with chil- 
dren iu country near Boston. Would be member of 
family. Washing and other heavy work not expected. 
Good wages. Address A.C., care The Congregationalist, 
46, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Oalls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y¥. 


Correspondence is invited with any one wishing to 
give a Christian home and educational advantages to 
a bright, attractive American orphan boy of fifteen. 
A New England home preferred. Address 8. P., care 
The Congregationalist, 46, Boston, Mass. 


Decorations from Alabama forests. Wild Smilax, 
Sabal Palms, Holly, Mistletoe, etc., beautiful for church 
or home. Illustrated circular. Thorsby Institute, 
beer ie y, Ala., or H. C. Jenkins, 103 Oak Street, Hart- 
ord, Ct. 


Middle-aged Woman, minister’s widow, would 
like pesition as housemother in an institution or board- 
ing school. Can give references. Speak French, Ger- 
man and English. Address E. A., care Zhe Congregation- 
alist, 45, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. The daughter of a New England minister 
who owns ber house in Washington, 1D. C,, will rent 
two pleasant upper chambers for the winter and spring. 
Board if desired to small number. Address Ellen B. 
Foster, 1402 Girard Street, Washington, D. C. 


For Sale. Fruit ranch containing 1.500 commercial 
apple trees just ready to bear, and English walnuts 
and almonds, located in the famous, bie red apple coun- 
try, which includes 80 acres overlooking the beautiful 
Lake Chelan, ** America’s Switzerland.” Soil very pro- 
ductive, 81,000 sold off the place every year from vege- 
tables and grain. Good house and other buildings. 
Plenty of water. 150.000 feet of standing timber; 30 
minutes drive to the city of Chelan. Desire to locate in 
New England to send children to college, 80 will take 
#3,000 in desirable property in some large town or city, 
and the balance, 85,000, in cash. Frait land is selling 
for $500 an acre all around me, but I have offered mine 
for $100 if it is taken at once. 


Address Rey. George 
H. Hall, Chelan, Wn. 


Continued from page 715 


New Interest under Baptist Neighbor’s Leadership 


Rey. J. BE. Byveringham, Baptist pastor at 
Suncook, N. H., has been ministering to Union 
Congregational Church at New Rye about three 
and a half years in connection with his regu- 
lar work. He holds service at New Rye Sun- 
day afternoons at 2.30 o’clock. There have 
been several conversions during the summer 
and recently he received eleven into member- 
ship, seven on confession. 


Advances in Brockton, Mass. 


The spiritual life of South Church, Brock- 
ton, -Mass:, and society has been greatly 
strengthened under the leadership of Rev. J. 
S. Durkee. The prayer meetings are more 
largely attended than ever before. On Nov. 5 
nine were received into membership, making 
fifty-seven accessions so far this year. The 
Sunday school, one of the largest in the state, 
is also doing great work. The course of en- 
tertainments under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club is an assured success. 


Grinnell, Io., Develops its Music 


A new lighting system is being installed, the 
expense to be met by the Brotherhood. At the 
communion service, Nov. 5, twenty persons 
were received by Rev. P. F. Marston, into 
membership, three by confession, Prof. H. W. 
Matlack has been chosen musical director, and 
Prof. . B. Sheve as organist; both are mem- 
bers of the teaching force in the Conservatory 
of Music at Grinnell College. The choir has 
been enlarged, and now has seventy-five mem- 
bers. Miss Bertha B. Stinner, recently elected 
pastor’s assistant, is a specialist in Sunday 
school work, and a graduate of the Congrega- 
tional Training School for Women, Chicago. 


Olivet, the second oldest church edifice in 
Springfield, Mass., was destroyed by fire last 
week. Though insured for $15,000, the loss 
was heavy and estimated at $20,000. Many 
valuable relics perished with the building. 


Personals 


Cuark, CHAS. W., and Mrs. Clark, Georgia, Vt., 
were recently tendered a reception in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of\their marriage, 
and were presented with ovér $250 as a 
token of appreciation of Mr. Clark’s thirty- 
three years’ work in tne church at Georgia. 

Ives, Hpnry S., and Mrs. Ives, Westhampton, 
Mass., held a reception, Nov. 4, in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, and were presented with a purse of 
money, a silver tea set and other gifts of 
appreciation. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


MEPTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Noy. 20, 10.30 a.m. Subject, Public Opinion 
and the Press. Discussion opened by Mr. 
John H. Fahey, formerly editor of The Trav- 
eler, 


Boston MINISTERS’ 


Outro Civic Conernss, First Methodist Church, 
Wooster, O., Noy. 19-21. 


WoMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS, 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. mM. 


Friday meet- 


CONNECTICUT GHNERAL CONFERENCE, DANBURY, 
Noy. 21, 22. 


ANTI-SALOON LbaGun oF AMB»RICA, Fourteenth 
National Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 11-14. 


Deaths 


The charye for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, cach additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


SEER ASR SEE a eB AE EEL 
ABBOT—In Wilton, N. H., Nov. 8, 1911, Car- 
oline A., widow of Harris Abbot, aged 75 yrs. 


SINNICKS—In Beverly, Mass., at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Mary S. Jones, Nov. 8, 
Mrs. Almira (Keats) Sinnicks, widow of 
Samuel Sinnicks, aged 77 yrs.; one of the 
earliest members of the “Caribou Island Mis- 
sion” Church, Labrador, 


THe INWARD EFFrrcTs of humors are worse than 
the outward. They endanger the whole system. Hood's 
Sarsaparitia eradicates all humors, cures all their inward 
and outward effects. Itis the great alterative and tonic, 
whose merit has been everywhere established, 
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For Children 


for men and women who work with 
body or brain, there is no better food 


than 
Franklin Mills 


Entire Wheat Flour. Should be used 
in bread, muffins, griddle cakes, etc. 
You will notice the delicious appetiz- 
ing flavor. For over 30 years this flour 
has been the favorite of all lovers of 
pure food, being made from perfect 
wheat, perfectly ground. Ask your 
grocer for “‘ Franklin Mills.”” Upon 
request we will mail you our booklet 
of tested recipes. 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State Street, Boston 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “iii 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READING! 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicag 


PUBLISHED 


Peter in the Fireligh 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


The continued popularity of Mr. Knight’ 
books remains undiminished. Although he wil 
always be known as the author of “The Son; 
of Our Syrian Guest” (1,000,000 copies hay 
been issued to date, Noy. 18, 1911), throug! 
the pages of his other charming books whic 
each year, have followed that extraordinaril 
successful interpretation of Pel camy life, Mr 
Knight has repeatedly touch the hearts o 
countless people. Bach of Mr. ght’s book 
possesses an exquisite individuality of its own 
while, as a series, his books furnish a remark 
able collection of Biblical incidents and scene 
interpreted with unusual skill and feeling bot! 
tender and reverent. 

The last book of Mr. Knight's, somewha 
longer than his usual sketches, is assured al 
ready of a warm welcome from the friend 
who have found a charm in his former books 
and will certainly widen the author's ever in 
creasing circle of readers. “Peter in the Fire 
light” is a story told by the aged St. John, th 
beloved disciple, whose rare and _ beautifu 
spirit transfuses the entire narrative. Thi 
language is pleasing in its clarity, and the wor 
pictures presented are Yk secs vivid. Es 

eter’s denial 


JUST 


Pacmag is this true of P and th 
scene by the fire in the court yard js full o 
dramatic poignancy. The loving. impulsiv 


personality of Peter, accentuated by Mr 
Knight, becomes more real than ever. 

The binding, printing, illustrations and dec 
orations of the book are in harmony with it 
contents. -Upon the cover is a striking pictur 
in three colors, from an original ting "> 
the illustrator, Charles Copeland. e 
itself, Rembrandt's famous ae of the de 
nial, and two other beautiful photogravures 
appear as illustrations. Both by the merits o: 
the story, and by the beauty of its form of 
presentation, “Peter in the Firelight” will mak« 
for itself a unique place among holiday books. 

Price, 60 cents net, postage 7 cents. 
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En velope 
Ricumonn System 


[BE] TE Duplex - Richmond 


was the first organ- 
‘TRADE WARK. ization in the world 
i MF to give its entire en- 
ergiesandresources to the spread of the duplex 


| ON THE CARTON | 


method of giving—of systematic weekly offerings 
to Missions as well as to Local 

Church support. Look for trade- 
mark on the carton. It is your 
protection against imitations and 
unsatisfactory envelope service, 


Write for Free “‘Duplex Unit’? 12 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, Va. 

a 
UO June, July. Best rent 
oes Somes FOUtCS, Dest MAN- — ees 


agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. i : 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Victoria Shoes 


For Women 
Style No. 237 


Made from gun 
metal calfskin, lace 
style as pictured, 
with short forepar 

and military heel, 
B, C, D or E widths, 
priced at 


‘eae 


Sail February, 
March, April, May, 


_To Mail Order Customers. — We guarantee to 
give prompt service and absolute satisfaction. 

_How to Order.— Write plainly style number, 
size, and width of shoe usually worn, add 2ic 


for express or postage. 2 -29 
GILCHRIST 


Ask for illustrated circular of other 
Victoria Shoes for Women, all priced at 
Winter St., Washington St., 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. « 
q( Buy your ‘Christmas 
presents early — early in| 
the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be your 
biggest gift of the holi- 
days to the workers behind 
the counters and on the 
delivery wagons. Inci- 


dentally it will enable us 
to give you better service 


P.S. Catalogues ready in every 
department Nov. 20th 


- The Pilgrim Press 
q 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
|} 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| Churchand Ministerial Record | 


Calls 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Severy, Kan., to Freeland, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Bamr, ALLEN U., Clark, 8. D., to Webster. 
cepts. 

Burers, Rop’r W., Broadway, Somerville, Mass., 
to Lawrence St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Brunur, CHAS. A., Stillman Valley, 

Freeport. 

Cuasn, Epw. A., Wollaston, Mass., accepts call 
to Washington St., Beverly. 

CHEVIS, Ernust C., New Windsor, Ill., to Mid- 
dleville, Mich. Accepts. 

Haututr, Horacn F., Ashfield, Mass., to South 
Stanstead, Rock Island, P. Q. Accepts. 

Irons, JOHN, First, Haverhill, N. H., to Wil- 
liamstown and BH. Brookfield, Vt. Accepts. 

LEn, VINTON, Onawa, Io., to Belle Plaine. Ac- 
cepts. 

Lewis, TuHos. S., S. Hartford, N. Y., to Welsh 
Hill, Pa. Accepts. 

Lone, 8S. Burman, Errol, N. H., to Lusk, Wyo. 
Accepts and is at work. 

MISSAMORD, OweEN G., Brimfield, Ill., to Plym- 
outh. Accepts. 

MUSSELMAN, A. G., Richford, N. Y., to Little 
Ferry, N. J. Accepts. 

PETERSON, Oscar W., BH. Brownfield, Me., to 
Bristol, Vt. Accepts. 

RICHMOND, JAS., Dalton, N. H., to Westmore, 
Vt. 

Ross, ArTHuR B., W. Wareham, Mass., to W. 
Charleston and Holland, Vt. Accepts. 

SNIDER, A. B., to Bethlehem, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Strvens, CHAs. L., Phippsburg, Me., to First, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, ALBHRT R., Maverick, EH. Boston, 
Mass., to Labor Temple (Presb.), New York, 
Ni Xe 

WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Wallingford, Ct., ac- 
cepts call to Vergennes, Vt. 


Ac- 


Ill, to 


Resignations 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Severy, Kan. 

CHaAszE, Epw. A., Wollaston, Mass. 

Day, Frup W., Franklin and Berkshire Center, 
Vt., to take a year in Oberlin Seminary. 

Dnpnu, JOHN, First, Bridgeport, Ct. 

HauuprtT, Horacy F., Ashfield, Mass. 

Knnuine, Jas. H., Deer River and Denmark, 
NaS. 

Knuiy, Epw. P., Pigeon Cove, Mass., after a 
nine years’ pastorate. 

LAMBERT, JOS., Himwood Temple, Providence, 
ie aed 

PATCHDLL, WM. T., First, San José, Cal. 

ScHanrrmr, L. C., Groton, N. Y. 

Wirt, Loyau L., First, Oakland, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Beaumont, A. B., 0. South Shore, 8. D., Oct. 
381. Sermon by Rev. W. J. Oldfield; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. P. Paulson, A. B. 
Keeler, S. B. Welles and H. Crossley. 

Convis, Luwis A., 0. Cortland St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sermon by Rev. F. N. White; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. D. W. Brower, 
W. J. Hyde, G. T. McCullom, B. F. ‘Aldrich 
and W. BW. Barton. 

Hewitt, Quay R., o. Pocatello, Ida., Nov. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. R. B. Wright; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. C. BH. Mason, T. H. Gilbert 
and Ludwig Thomsen. 

MourriaM, Guo. B., i. Puritan, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Noy. 2. Sermon by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton ; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. U. G. Warren, 
A. J. Lyman and L. T. Reed. 

Mnyis, Martin F., 4. Warner, N. H., Oct. 31. 


Sermon by Rev. Nichols Van der Pyl; other 


parts by Rey. Messrs. L. C. Kimball, R. W. 
Wallace, J. S. Pendleton, Dan’l BHmerson, 
G. H. Reed, A. D. Leavitt and C. L. Cham- 
berlain. 

Wooprurr, Watson, #4. First, Lynn, Mass., 
Nov. 7. Sermon by Rev. R. H. Potter; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. T. Chase, D. BH. 
Burtner, D. W. S. Clark, J. L. Barton, A. C. 
Bacon, F. W. Perkins and G. W. Owen. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


San Dirco, CAL., Mission Hills, org., 64 mem- 
bers, Oct. 25; rec. Oct. 31 by San Diego As- 
sociation. 


INDIGESTION, all its accompanying discomforts 
quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. Pleasant sugar-coated 
tablets. 10c. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH 


A Pleasant, Simple, But Safe and Effectual 
Cure For It. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing, headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a slimy, 
inflamed condition. 

The cure of this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate 
the delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and healthy digestion is 
the one necessary thing to do, and when nor- 
mal digestion is secured the catarrhal con- 
dition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet, composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and fruit acids. 
These tablets can now be found at all drug 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets and not being a patent medicine can 
be used with perfect safety and assurance 
that healthy appetite and thorough digestion 
will follow their regular use after meals. 

The plan of dieting is simply another 
name for starvation, and the use of prepared 
foods and new fangled breakfast foods sim- 
ply makes matters worse as any dyspeptic 
who has tried them knows. 

As Dr. Bennett says, the only reason I 
can imagine why Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are not universally used by everybody 
who is troubled in any way with poor diges- 
tion, is because many people seem to think 
that because a medicine is advertised or 
is sold in drug stores or is protected by a 
trademark it must be a humbug, whereas, 
as a matter of truth, any druggist who is 
observant knows that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets have cured more people of catarrh 
of the stomach, indigestion, heartburn, heart 
trouble, nervous prostration and run-down 
condition generally, than all the patent medi- 
cines and doctors’ prescriptions for stomach 
trouble combined. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and most 
convenient remedy for any form of indiges- 
tion, catarrh of the stomach, biliousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn and bloating after 
meals. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 

Send your name and address today for a 
free trial package and see for yourself. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 232 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


The Celebrated effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicine. 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
W. Epwarps & Son, 157 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, Eng. All Drnggists, or_ 
E. FOUGKRA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. ; 


— 
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Years of Suffering | 


Catarrh and Blood Disease— 
Doctors Failed to Cure. 


Miss Mabel F. Dawkins, 1214 Lafayette 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: “For | 
three years I was troubled with catarrh and 
blood disease. I tried several doctors and a 
dozen different remedies, but none of them 
did me any good. A friend told me of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I took two bottles of this med- 
icine and was as well and strong as ever. I 
feel like a different person and recommend 
Hood's to any one suffering from catarrh.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


4 A course of study glorifying the matchless character 
of Jesus Christ. The course applies the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy to the gospel material and is 
intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
interest of these ages is not in truth but in persons—in 
exceptional aud heroie persons. This commits the 
teacher to biography aud especially to the life of Christ. 
The gateway into the life of a pupil of these ages is not 
through academic knowledge, but through bis admira- 
tions, his appreciations and his loves. The aim there- 
fore is not to explain Christ, but to beautify him and 
glorify him. 

Teacher’s Book, 176 pp. and introduction, 80¢ postpaid 
Pupil’s Book, 40c¢ postpaid: with illustrative material ,50c 
Copies sent on approval upon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


FOR ||| Without soliciting donations, church 
zee’ Lr sete ayes all oer ~ country haghlped 
||| lug money, selling Walemtine’s (dust) 

CHURCH Absorbent asters, | Inside pater. 
ena apaae ||| mation by letter. Reference, other 
WORKERS | church societies. WM. VALENTINE 
ee | Mra. Co., Allston Station, Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Patients have come to the hospital this year (1910-11) 
from 56 places. from Sivas on the north to Antioch on 
the south, and from Diarbekir on the east to Konia on 
the west, and from six provinces. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May; 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in .the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamcn. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvurt, D. D., President. 
Rry. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Ciarpnce C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 
_ Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
aap ee by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any ae of the country may be 
sent to the New Bngland Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Lreasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to Ff, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Misstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Loulse Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HoMp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K, Noyes, Secretary. 


WoMaAn’s SBAMAN’S FrreND Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M, 8. Em- 


erson, Treas., 305 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


| RECORD OF THE WEEh| 


Ending Monday, November 13 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


| State Elections 


Governors are elected as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, Eugene N. Foss, Democrat, sec- 
ond term; Rhode Island, Abram Pothier, 
Republican, second term; Maryland, Phil- 
lips Lee Goldsborough, Republican; Ken- 
tucky, James Bennet McCreary, Democrat ; 
Mississippi, Earl Brewer, Democrat; New 
Mexico, W:C. McDonald, Democrat. In 
New York and New Jersey the legislatures 
pass from Democratic to Republican con- 
trol. 


City Elections 


Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, O., 
pass from Republican to Democratic con- 
trol. Socialists carry ten Ohio cities and 
Schenectady, N. Y. Reformers’ fusion 
ticket wins in Philadelphia, electing Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg mayor. The erican 
party in Salt Lake City is defeated by the 
Citizens’ Non-Partisan party and commis- 
sion government is adopted. Tammany 
meets reverses in New York; the Republi- 
eans gain control of the board of alder- 
men. ‘ 


Lincoln Memorial Dedicated 


Lincoln’s birthplace in Hodgeville, Ky., 
is accepted as a national preserve, and a 
granite memorial monument is dedicated 
by President Taft. A Lincoln statue in 
the state capitol at Frankfort, Ky., is also 
dedicated. 


Prohibition Wins in Maine 


Governor Plaisted and council of Maine 
decide to accept corrections of election re- 
turns, and constitutional prohibition is re- 
tained by 758 majority. 


Tobacco Trust Dissolution 


The modified plan of dissolution of the 
American Tobacco Company proposed by 
the company is approved by\the United 
States Circuit Court in New York. 


Big Corporation for Carnegie Philanthropies 


Andrew Carnegie forms the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York with $25,000,000 
to promote and perpetuate library, educa- 
tional and other philanthropies. 


New York University Chancellor 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown is inaugurated 
as chancellor of New York University. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Chinese Revolution 


Chinese revolutionists continue to win 
victories over the government. Canton 
declares its independence and hauls down 
the imperial dragon flag of the city. Wu 
Ting Fang assumes position of foreign 
minister pro tem of the revolutionists. 
Manchu troops massacre thousands of 
Chinese men, women and children in Nan- 
kin and burn a large part of the city. 


King and Queen Start for India 


King George and Queen Mary of Eng- 
land sail for India for the Coronation Dur- 
bar at Delhi. 


The Death Roll 


William Clark Russell, English journal- 
ist and writer of sea _ stories. Emma 
Aline Osgood, singer. Howard Pyle, 
artist and author. Rey. Dr. Henry 
Mansell, first Methodist missionary to In- 
dia. 


H. eadaches 


Hard headaches. 
‘eadaches. 
plitting headaches. And the 
great majority are all due to constipation. Anything 

than Ayer’s Pills? Let your doctor decide. = 7, 


The Congregationalist and Christian World, 


Our Benevolent Societies — 


National 
AMERICAN BOarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForrIGN MIssions. — Co tional House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, isurer; John 
G. Hosmer, Publishing and Pureh Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. pes ro 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South le St. 


Society, Fourth Ave. and 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. ated 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all pelheg Gren relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place.- Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287- 
Fourth Avenue, New York. ; 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles BH. ie oH Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New WHngland Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., ‘ield 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field reset 

CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Coneea as Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer ; ore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William jon ee 9 3 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churehes, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson ae and Sunda. 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and uisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and ¢:ells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations.. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C, 8. S. Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, speci ifts from 
ministers and laymen and beques .  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; meee 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, § 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SpAMAN’S FRIpND SOcIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. ‘Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. PF. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and Fhe fi mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassacHusprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. he Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Enmrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
inane Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, established by the Mass. General Con 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring ~~ 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts an 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles 
Riec, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 
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Dizzy, sick 
Burning, throbbing, 


LetYour Judgment Show in YourTable Silver ]| filaster Minds at the 
A A table with beautiful decorations should have attractive silver—or , 
Commonwealth's Heart 


there is a lack of harmony. Knives, forks, spoons, etc., 
By REY. PERCY H. EPLER 


feck rich in quality and beauty should grace your 
Minister of the Adams Square Congregational Church, Worcester 


Sp dining table. 
Joint author Yale Addresses on‘ The Personality of Christy’ author 


1847 ROGERS BROS. of ** The Beatitude of Progress,” Magazine articles, etc. 


)) silverware is recognized as the highest grade The New York Independent pacer gin a 
made. It is “Siver Plate that Wears,” guaran- “The ‘Commonwealth's Heart’ of Mr. Epler’s ‘Master Minds 
teed by the largest makers. For sale, by leading at the Commonwealth's Heart’ is the birthplace of seven of the 
dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘* 66 a n and women pe He ye noes gs three Se = a. 
een more wort talkin abou an any other ten people 
Communion Ware : that have been the staple of talk in the last hundred years. 
_In artistic dignity and quality our Communion Ware ‘Mr. Epler tells the story... with close adhesion to facts 
is the best thatskill cam produce. Our ‘Special of biography. With the dramatic style one neéd not quarrel. 
Communion Catalogue L-36 ,”” of interest to These men and women were the honest, modest, generally the 

church authorities, sent on request. 


! 3 eae homespun workers of a Spgs of great dramatic value in the 
i MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. ( BA 
bee? < 
A &é 


j history of our nation. 

frei Sng (International Silver Co., Successor) ar “. . Ten remarkable men and women. Most interesting 

New York Curcaco San Francisco HamILTon, CANap biogri aphies. A fluent writer—often eloquent and thrilling.’’-— 
<< % From a quarter column review in Boston Transcript. 

“s \ dramatic instinct seizes on the salient points and 
holds the attention of the busiest reader. . . .’—New Hngland 
Magazine. 

“.. .. Mr. Epler has discovered a greater group, who ren-. 
dered great service to humanity and the world at large.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 

“5 Remarkable biographies . .. comprise a famous and 
wonderf? uly varied group. Unusually authentic and inspiring.” 

—The New Bngland Historical and Genealogical Register. 

“The excellent volume, ‘Master Minds,’ seemed admirably 
adapted for citation in the volume on ‘Publie Service,’ 4 
edited by James R. Garfield, ex-Secretary of the Interior. I ask 
permission of the publishers to include about tw enty-seven pages 
in said volume.”—Nathan Haskell Dole, Managing Editor “Voca- 
tions.’—(William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., LL. D., Editor-in-Chief.) 

“We have not recently read any book so absorbing and in- 
spiring.’—The Watchman, Boston. 

«|, Every chapter is an inspiration.’—The Christian En- 
deavor World. : 

“The book takes a hold on the reader. . . . Lives of men and 
women ... famous throughout the whole nation and the world. 

. . All this the author instills into the minds of his readers 


PATTERN 


18g7RoseesBros © 


with words of fire.’—From a column review in the Springfield 


tt Republican. 
ai “The Society of the Sons of the Colonial War listened for 
108 two solid hours—held the members spellbound.’’—Boston Jour- 


nal.— ‘Interesting and well written.’”—Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Chair of History, Harvard University. (As to the first Mono- 
graph given as the Patriots’ Day address in Boston, Monday, 
April 20th, 1908.) 
317 pages, 12mo, Featherweight Book Paper, Red Silk Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
Published by THE BLANCHARD PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 


On Sale at all PILGRIM BOOKSTORES, Boston, Chicago and Worcester 


Through 
The Orient 


“Choisa” 
Ceylon Tea 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 


Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


Dunning tours in the Orient have become 
synonymous with all that is best in travel. The 
comfort and pleasure they yield are unsurpassed 
and the leadership is the best. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered for 1912 when Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D., who is now touring in the Far 
East, will assume charge of the Oriental party 
sailing from New York February 3, 1912. 


Seven Oriental Tours in 1912, sail- 
ing February 3, February 20, March 2, April 20 
and June 15. Itineraries cover Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, and Greece, besides a preliminary cruise. 
Send for full details. 


Pure Rich Fragrant 


1 lb. 
Canisters 
60 cents 


1-2 lb. 
Canisters 


35 Cents 


Packed in Parchment-lined 
One pound and half-pound Canisters 


Tours through Europe 


in the spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. Write for advance book- 
let just issued. 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
the same or higher price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Espngrbacd.otee*. S| BOSTON 


corner | BROOKLINE 


Special Motor Tours 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO. 
103 Congregational House, Boston 


Three of the most delightful books published this 
year for the younger boys and girls 


: that Dever? Wak 
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The City That Never Was Reached 


And Other Stories for Children 
By JAY T. STOCKING 


| a STORIES? Yes, most of them are, and in every one is a hint of 
magic and a delicate play of imagination that is irresistible. There are 
jingles too that just seem to sing, and it is impossible to forget them, Best of 
all, each of the tales has a meaning, and you can read them three or four times, 
and still find new things to think about. For every story contains something 
very much worth while as well as delightful and entertaining. The stories 
have a fine imaginative quality and poetic expression. ‘The titles run as follows: 
The Visit of the Wishing Man. The Winds, the Birds, and the Telegraph 
Wires. Hans Wagner and the Angel Who Kept His Word. Query Queer and 
the Flowers. The Golden Horse and His Rider. ‘The Shepherd Who Didn’t 
Go. The House of Beautiful Days. How the Bluebird Was Chosen Herald. 
The City that Never:'Was Reached. 


Bound in cloth, 5% x 8%. Illustrated. 153 pages. Decorated end leaves. 
Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 
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LITTLE ANIMAL STORIES 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
Editor of the Mayflower and the 
Beginners’ Graded Series 
of S. S, Lessons 

VERY child is keenly interested in the life of his animal playmates, and 
this winsome collection of stories is bound to be a valuable agency in the 
development of the mental and moral character. ‘The tales are full of life and 
color and the unobtrusive lessons tucked away in each will not hurt them at 
all. Here are a few titles selected at random which give an idea of the 
book. Tiny Hare and the Echo. The Easter Bunny. A Barn-Yard Story. A 
Fine Gander. The Proud Little Rooster. The Silly Goose. The Peaceful 
White Dove. Son Cat’s First Mouse. About an Ant. About a Cricket. When 
Tony Bear was Teddy Bear. How the Animals Got to the Sky. The Story of 

a Naughty Parrot. The Sulky Bird. Why Tiny Owl said ‘‘Whoo!” 


Bound in cloth, 53,x 8%. 180 pages. 8 full-page, two-color illustrations. Decorative 
end leaves. Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


IN PLAY LAND 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
Editor of the Mayflower and the 
Beginners’ Graded Series 

of S. S. Lessons 
ol Die large part which play serves in bringing out every faculty of the grow- 
ing child has been recognized and turned to good account in this delight- 
ful collection of stories and verses. Healthy rivalry, the spirit of give and take, 
sympathy with others, the development of the imagination and the dramatic 
gift, all find expression here in a form sure to win a child’s heart. A few of 
the suggestive titles read as follows: Making Believe. Horseback. Haying- 
Time. Toys and Seasons. Winifred’s Long Journey. One Mile to Toyland. 
Apple-Tree Inn, A Rainy Day Plan. Pretending. Post-Office. Picture-Book 
Time, The Topsey-Turvey Doll. Aunt Ruth’s New Spelling Game, The 
Little Book People. After School. A Game for the Fireside. A Rainy Sat- 

urday. Acting Rhymes. Lentil Arithmetic. 


Bound in cloth, 54 x8. 160 pages. 8 full-page, two-color illustrations. Decorative 
end leaves, Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS © REAL WORTH 


VALADERO RANCH 


By Horgk DARING. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 270 pages. $1.00 


A story of California in the days 
when Mexico ruled and Church and 
State were one. The book is one suc- 
cession of incidents and adventures, 
and life on the ranch and in the old 
Franciscan Missions is delightfully 
described. Miss Dunn’s illustrations 
for every chapter, from sketches done 
in California, make the book very at- 
tractive. 


THE HOME SANCTUARY 


By DAvID JAMES BURRELL, 
D.D.,LL.D. A companion vol- 
ume to The Cloister Book. 12mo. 
Cloth. 340 pages. $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.10. 

A complete Order of Service for 
twenty-six Sabbaths, appropriate 
prayers, Scripture lessons, hymns and 
asermon for each Sabbath. It is de- 


signed for the use of the sick or other- 
wise disabled, or those far removed 


THE VISION OF HIS FACE 


By DoRA Farncoms. With an 
Introduction by the Rey. J. 
STUART HOLDEN. 12mo. Bound 
in cloth with an illuminated side- 
Stamp. 224 pages. Size5\4%x 7% 
inches. 75 cents net; by mail, 
83 cents. 


‘““One of the most spiritually beauti- 
ful and edifying books we have read 
for along time.”—Baptist Times. 


HEATHENISM UNDER THE 
SEARCHLIGHT 


The Call of the Far East. By Wm. 
REMFRY HuNT. 12mo. Cloth. 14 
illustrations from photographs. 
50 cents net; by mail, 58 cents. 


A book written to show how false is 
the theory that the present religions 
of the heathen nations are ideal for 
them. Christianity is the only world- 
wide religion. 


“The Great Novel of the Year” 


The Broad Highway 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


“A romance of pure delight” that has 
been favorably received by the critics all 
over the world. It is not only the year’s 
biggest success, but it gives every indica- 
tion of taking its place among those few 
novels that by reason of their universal 
appeal achieve permanence beyond their 
day and generation. 

The novel of a decade. A completely delightful 

book. — Chicago Tribune. 


—London Graphic. 
F Must surely stand at the 
Pulsates with life and top of the list of this year's 
overflows with originality. | productions.—Philadelphia 
—Boston Transcript. Public Ledger. 


532 pages, cloth, $1.35 net; by mail $1.46. 


THE BROWNINGS: Their Life and Art 
By LILIAN WHITING 


A complete biography of each of the wedded poets, rich 
in hitherto unpublished Browning letters. Fwdly clus- 
trated. Boxed $2.50 net; by mail $2.66. 


MEMORIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
THE WHITE HOUSE | MENTAL HEALING 


By Cor. W. H. Croox By H. AppincTon Bruce 


Faithfully describes the home life of the 
Presidents from Lincoln to Roosevelt. 
Iltustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.15. 


MY RAGPICKER 
By MARY E. WALLER 


A sweet and tender story of a Paris waif, by the author of ‘‘ The Wood-carver 
of ’Lympus.” Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 81 cents. 


from opportunities of worship. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE IN THE LIKENESS OF MEN 


REFORMATION Short Studies in the Life of Our 

Lord on Earth. By Rev. 
By THOMAS MARJORIBANKS. 12mo. 
. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents net; 
by mail, 55 cents. 


Practical and Historical. 
HENRY WACE, D. D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 8vo. Cloth. 252 

a . $1.00 net: mail, $1.10. We fail to catch the true likeness of 

’ Dag CE ace gees one, $1.10 Christ as He actually appeared among 


‘Both for its historical value and men. In this book we enter into His 
for its cogent setting forth of the life and experiences, accompany Him 
principles of the Reformation. Dr. to the home and the market place, 
Wace’s record should find a host of look into His face and listen to His 
appreciative readers.”—The Christian. Voice. 


A careful and impartial survey of the 
entire field of mental healing, etc. 
$1.50 net; by mal $1.60. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


AMERIGAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Send for a free copy of our 1912 Catalogue of books, tracts, etc. 


1@- Send for our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


FASCINATING STORIES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


| 
| 
The Yellow Magnet || 
| 


EB. J. HOUSTON 


torics are told of the life and ad- 
ventures of a lad who has inherited, 
both from father and grandfather, a 
fondness for mineralogy as well as 
that wider subject, physical geography. 
The scenes are laid in the United 
States, for the author believes that 
boys of America should become espe- 
cially interested in the physical fea- | 
tures of their own country. 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


Beautiful Joe 


MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


New and Enlarged Edition 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland 


A beautiful tale of anugly dog 


We celebrated the printing of 500,000 
copies of “Beautiful Joe” by issuing 
an illustrated edition of this book, 
which took the prize offered by the 
American Humane Society for the 
best treatment of the wrongs of ani- 
mals. It is written in the most de- 
lightful style. showing on every page 
the intensest sympathy and love for 
the animal kingdom. 
Price, $1.25 


Peloubet’s ‘isson Quarterlies 
@ The editors and publisher ‘of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies have ever 
“united in striving to make this series unexcelled. Se pee 

@ The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded plan, and 
“commencing with the smallest child moves steadily forward up to the most 
‘studious adult, each Quarterly being closely adapted to suit the specific needs 
fe | of its grade. Pe 

@ We also’ publish a series of TEACHER’S QUARTERLIES, which 
contain helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and 
which have become indispensable during the past years. 
~@ We have made these Quarterlies for over thirty years, and continue to put 
them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, be 
appreciated by all discerning minds. f 

@ We shall be glad to send free samples and catalogue giving full details to all 
intending purchasers. lea 
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The Griffith and Rowland Press 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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SY THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RAINBOW 
= Being the Adventures of Old-Fashioned Jane 

By FLORENCE BONE 
1) The Evening Sun, Baltimore: “A quaint, unusual and enticing 
(i story for children.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist: 
“A pretty tale of fairies and rainbows, of 
peddlers, of dreams, of shining staircases, 
and of the Wood-that-is-not-there.” 

The Independent: “ This pretty, fanciful 
fairy story, with margins appropriately 
illuminated with tall poppies and butterflies 
and fairy-rings, is dedicated to a little girl 
who has not forgotten how to wonder, and 
since there must be many little girls like 
her. the dainty book would be a pleasant 
one to put into their hands.” 
Size, 12mo (4% x7¥% inches). Pages, 180. 
Illustrated, with colored frontispiece and 
Binding, cloth decorative. Price, 85 cents net. 


page borders. 


aN THE CHILDREN’S PAUL 

(ty) By J. G. Stevenson. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., writes: “ Mr. 
\ Stevenson is the best writer on the life of Christ for the children 
SN I know to-day. He has supplemented his excellent volume on 
= Christ by one on St. Paul. Every pastor and teacher should 
AX secure it.” Size, 12mo (5 x 734 inches). Illustrated. Pages, 
(i) 199. Binding, cloth. Price, 85 cents net. 


MADCAP COUSIN or| PELL ME A STORY SERIES 


~s — ROBIN @THRUSH| Fully illustrated, especially emphasizing na- 
S me QQ ture study, containing many short sketches 
. ——— about birds, animals, and plant life. Size, 
(en? 16mo (4% x6¥% inches). 6 volumes, bound 

in cloth, boxed. In sets only. Per set, $1.50. 


NY ay Fairy Worlds 

| Ky\\\2, | Janie’s Valentine 

a | Na\\>,| Lonesome Dollie, A 

iS <*| Madcap Cousin and Robin and Thrush 
NWN ==) Queen o’ the May 


Seven Times One 


Y BUNNYVILLE FOLK 


SN By Jessie Juliet Knox. This charming little volume of Bunny- 
ville fun and frolic is just exactly what the little ones will like. 
-\ One day Mr. and Mrs. White, a pair of beautiful, tame white 
W) rabbits, ran away from their home, and went all the way to 
Bunnyville to live. Because they had lived with people (they 
\ called them two-legged giants) they knew a lot about holidays 
i and how to celebrate them, and they taught Bunnyville all about 
)) it. This jolly little book tells all the holiday happenings for 
NY awhole year, Size 12mo(5%x7¥ inches). Pages, 157. Bind- 
SX ing, cloth. Price, 60 cents net. 


Gi IN THE HOUSE OF THE TIGER 


(W) eid By Jessie Juliet Knox. A more in- 
teresting book would be hard to find. 

N THE HOVSE It consists of connected sketches 

fe) Wy aa tM US that give the reader an intimate view 

into the homes of the Chinese in 

various California cities, a vivid pic- 
ture of how they live — their rever- 
ence for tradition, their tastes, their 
stolidity at first so difficult to deal 
with. Phases of their nature, en- 
tirelyunknown to the average reader, 
are carefully and lovingly portrayed. 
The author has worked among the 
oe Chinese for fifteen years, and there- 
AE % te, fore has an abundance of valuable 
ae thee material to draw from. The book will 
JESSIE AVLET AN i] fascinate you. Size, 12mo (54% x7 
*; ~ inches). Illustrated. Pages, 255. 
Binding, cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 
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= DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


A JOLLY HALF DOZEN 


By Mrs. Mary McCrae Culter. A capital 
story for boys and girls, of a jolly half- 
dozen who were children of two neighbor- 
ing pastors in a country town. Every 
day life is depicted in a way that will hold 
the attention of the reader, and at the 
same time lessons of politeness, reverence 
and kindness are given. Every boy and 
girl will be delighted with a copy of this 
book as a Christmas gift. Size, 1Zmo §& 
(47% x7 inches). Illustrated. Pages 275. 
Binding, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN 


By J. G. Stevenson. Of all the books bringing to the child 
mind the story of Jesus this should take front rank. The author 
writes in that charming style so dear to the child. Size, 12mo 
(5% x 73% inches). Illustrated. Pages, 191. Binding, cloth 
back, board sides. Price, $1.00 net. F 


THE BAIRNIE BOOKS 


Stories, sketches and poems for little people. 

Each book contains 64 pages and is profusely LITTLE BUILDERS 
illustrated. 16mo (4% x6% inches). 6 vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, boxed. In sets only. 
Per set, $1.50. 


Cats of Long Ago, The 

House of the Hermit Crab, The 
Liberty Bell, The 

Little Builders of the Sea 
Toyland 

Wahbegwannee 


GOOD NIGHT STORIES 


By Lucia A. Parkhurst. What the writer saw on a “big ship” 
going round the world, told to a hearer of Bed-Time stories. 
The illustrations and word-pictures of children in far-off lands 
instill an interest in mission lands and help to develop a generous 
thoughtfulness for others. Size, 12mo (43x73 inches). Ilus- 
trated. Pages, 63. Binding, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


MANDY WILKINS’ VISION 


By Grace W. Burleigh. The story 
of a Western girl who had the cour- 
age of her convictions and worked 
toward an ideal. Mandy Wilkins’ 
home was in a new town, that had 
not yet realized the educational 
needs of its young people. In addi- 
tion to this lack, Mandy’s home life | 
was sadly deficient, which debarred {| 
her from associating with other girls. | 
How she surmounted all obstacles, 
and became a cultured woman, | 
keenly alive to the work she could 
do in elevating the standards of her | 
community, goes to make up a fas- 
cinating story. Size, 12mo (54x74 F 
inches). Illustrated. Pages, 170. 
Binding, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


JENNINGS & GRAHAM 


Cincinnati Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


LEXANDER’S GOSPEL SONGS No. 


an the popular hymns of No. 1, a large selection of old favorites and a number of new songs of unusual power. 
Cloth binding , 30c. (postpaid) ; $25 per 100 (Carriage Extra); Leatherette, 25c. (postpaid); $20 per 190 (Carriage Extra). 


OVER A MILLION No. 1 SOLD 


REVISED and ENLARGED 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 
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MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.,NY. CITY. 


"UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


LYMYER 
CHURCH p OUR FREECATALOGUA 
ELLS WEY, 


Bere is SS. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Church B E Memorial 
Chime a Saeity 


Peal McSuane Bet Founory Co., Bartimoge, Mo., U.S.A 


confidently seeks his. 
built of bits and scraps. 
great spiritual beauty. 


Five Illustrations. 


MENEELY & CO. warenvuer, 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, " 
Moneets Coendry, CHIME 

Established SCHOOL 
Gearly 100 years age. | & OTHER 


INDIVIDUAL 


“Noiseless” ( 


COMMUNION TRAYS 


With a New Short Glass. ¥ 
Write for Booklet. 


New Hdition. Iilustrated. 


Weightman remonstrates. 


THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


THE MANSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
Author of “The Story of the Other Wise Man” 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 4 bie author makes spiritual truth burn radiantly in the lamp of fiction. 

a John Weightman has been ostentatious in parading his charities. He 
falls asleep and finds himself in the Heavenly City. 
await those who on earth have led lives full of love and kindness, and he 
But the angel leads him to a miserable little hut 


Glorious mansions 


The end is one of 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 16mo, Full Leather, $1.00 
net; Octavo, Oloth, with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paintings by 
BLlizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By Twelve Eminent Divines 


Illuminating sketches of the greatest and most picturesque women of the 
Old and New Testaments, written by famous churchmen and scholars of all 
denominations in the personal style that makes the objects so vivid. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


HARPERS. 


Outfits sent on trial. 2 
Just out, Cushioned Pew Racks—the BEST. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
107 No. Dearborn St. Dept. F. Chicago 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVID. 
UAL OOMMUNION SERV: 
IOE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 


Hy 
fe 


echurehes. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


-——=a_- INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


ts 


OTHER 
FEATURES 


The Modern 


Sudivivual Communion Service 


Made by Reed &, Barton, has many advantages 
over the old style. 


Themes. of Scripture, with Annotations, 


Ask us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 


Prices from $2.00 to $10.00. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH 


THE BIBLE} 
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Dr. WiLny, the Government Chemist says, 
“Public health is the nation’s greatest asset.” 
As every one knows, Dr. Wiley is the greatest 
advocate of Pure Food that we have in this 
country. 

It is a good thing for the housekeepers that 
we have such a fearless and competent man at 


isv2 


; Hinos Washington. It is like a wall of defense be- 
Offers rooms with hot ene Rapele aae tween adulterated and pure food. The house- 
Beatie hoe: athe. ERIE keeper has still another safeguard against 
worthless, doubtful and adulterated food 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and EP 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 

: ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
‘Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 

Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


- STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


products, and that is, in the label or trade 
mark of a reputable manufacturer. 

If, as Dr. Wiley says, ‘‘Adulterators of food 
are corrupters of the nation’s morals,” house- 
keepers should stand by the makers of Pure 
Goods and demand the Genuine, note the 


Three Great Bibles of the 20th Century 
The Best Text. 


The 19117 Bible | 


Being the Authorized Version of 1611, with the Text 
carefully amended by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 
A New System of Collected References. 
A New System of Paragraphs. 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 
Large Black Face Type. 


The Best Reference Bible—with Annotations 


With a New System of Connnected Topical References to all the Greater 
Revised Marginal Renderings, 
Summaries, Definitions, and Index, to which are added Helps at Hard 
Places, Explanations of Seeming Discrepancies, and a New System of 
Paragraphs, with Twelve Colored Maps and Index to Maps. 


EDITED BY REV. C. §. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


The Best Teachers’ Bible 


|The Oxford Teachers’ Bible|| 


——oaeapaeeagja}_,$goOowwwwwwwxyT(xO™0a00)ouuwu9u0)u9yRyTETTTR]EHS eee 


With new and up-to-date Helps, arranged under one alphabet. 
The Only Teachers’ Bible made with 


In a large variety of styles and bindings. 


RAVER SITY 25 West 2nd. Street, New York 


Just Published 


Prices 
from $1.25 to $9.00 
Full descriptive circular 


will be sent on 
request. 


Full descriptive circular will be sent on request. 


20th Gentury Helps 
Send for complete list. 


Trade Mark, and never accept the’ “just as 
good,” as a substitute. 

We believe that the average housekeeper of 
today has a limited knowledge of the true 
value of wheat flour in its relation to the 
other food products. 

It will pay any housewife to send to the 
Publishers and obtain a little booklet full of 
facts regarding wheat and flour, and particu- 
larly relating to Fine Flour of the WBntire 
Wheat, containing also valuable tested recipes 
for its use. This booklet is mailed free upon 
request. Send your name and address to the 
Franklin Mills Co., 131 State Street, Boston, 
Mass., the originators of the genuine Entire 
Wheat Flour and the original Breakfast Food 
known as Wheatlet. 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 120 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Just the Book for the Young Man or Woman Going to College 


THE CAP AND GOWN 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents 


Flowers fade, other gifts are lost or forgotten, but the message of an inspiring book lives on. 


PARENTS, when their children are graduating from High Schools or preparatory institutions, desire to give 
them the best gift within their means. 


TEACHERS wish to leave with their pupils some bit of wise counsel, or words of stimulus and inspiration. - 
FRIENDS want to send some token which shall be appropriate and of lasting worth. 


This book of Mr. Brown’s will prove just the thing for which they are looking. No matter what other presents 
the happy graduate may receive, the list will be incomplete without this friendly little volume made up chiefly of 
addresses given in colleges and universities reaching from Yale and Cornell in the East to the University of 
California and Stanford in the West. 


Any one in college, planning to go there, or uncertain whether or not to go, should read this book. It is a 
What **The &¢enuine loss to miss it. The talks on “ Zhe First Jnning,” “ Athletics,” “ The Fraternity Question,” 
Cap and and“ The Religion of a College Man,” will appeal particularly to the under-graduate or sub-fresh- 
Gown’”’ is man, while the chapters on “ Zhe Choice of a Life-Work,” “ Moral Ventures,” “ The Law of Re- 
turns,’ “ The Highest Form of Reward,” “ The Use of the Incomplete,” “ Fighting the Stars,” “ The Power of Vision” 
and “ The War Against War,” will come home not only to him, but to those students in the larger “University 
of Experience’? where the college colors are “black and blue.” The author has a splendid comprehension of the 
point of view of youth and that breadth of sympathy which takes in the interests of the whole wide world. 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT IT 


It makes mighty interesting reading—those press notices of this book that have come into our office. ‘The 
Cap and Gown” evidently gripped the reviewer and his comments are in no wise perfunctory. Almost every one 
speaks of the virility and practical value of the book, and other points brought out are: 


Up-to-date, sound and bright. Bugle notes on these matters that are sure to appeal to 
Virile and original sermons. the best in young men. 
Put it into the hands of your sons. As Dr. Brown is one of the strongest and pithiest writers 


of the day, his book may be warmly commended. 

A series of addresses that grip the heart and search deep 
into the questions of the young man’s religious and personal 
responsibilities. ; 

What he says is worth hearing and what he commends 


He writes with good sense and a certain appealing com- 
radeship of spirit. 

Most helpful in the hands of the young man or woman 
entering college. 


Dr. Brown has had a wide experience in speaking to is worth doing. 
college men. : Fathers whose sons are about to enter college would go 
A capital book to put into the hands of the college far to find a better book to place in the hands of their boys. 
student, _ Dr. Brown knows college life and college boys and his 
In a bright and witty way he discusses the problems of fresh, crisp, bright talks on fraternities, athletics and other 
the college man. phases of college life will not fail to interest and guide and 
Its frank and sympathetic spirit and helpful spirit of help. a 
brotherhood are refreshing. We are impressed by the soundness of his advice, the 
It is written in a pungent style and carries conviction well-balanced judgments he has formed, the straightforward 
to the heart of the reader. quality of his style and the occasional passion of his message. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH. By CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown: The secret of perfect 


health, according to the author, lies in bringing all one’s powers into harmony with the will of God. Unique 
Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


THE STRANGE WAYS OF GOD. By Cuartes Revnotps Brown. This study in the book of Job 


brings great help to the perplexed and discouraged. 74 pages, price 75 cents net. 


THE MAIN POINTS: A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By Cuarzes Reynotps Brown. 


Entirely revised and rewritten by the author. Ready shortly. A clear, concise and candid statement of our 
Christian faith, 75 cents net. ; 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. $1.25 net. The Young Man’s Affairs. $1.00 net. 
Faith and Health. $10 net. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week’s Issue 


As is our custom at this season of the year, we send out a num- 
ber abounding in material of special value to parents and others 
who desire to oversee wisely the books which the younger members 
of their households read. The issue will also interest and profit the 
young people and children themselves. An innovation this year is 
the printing of an eight-page literary supplement containing re- 
views and illustrations of seventy books issued during these 
autumnal months. They represent a careful winnowing of many 
times that number received from the publishers. Our literary ed- 
itors have sought to appraise fairly, though in necessarily limited 
time, the hundreds of volumes submitted to their inspection. In 
our last week’s issue other books for children were reviewed, and in 
future numbers further reference will be made to still others, but 
this supplement is complete in itself and in its convenient form will 
be of service at holiday time, when books are being selected for 


presents. In the regular edition of the paper will be found other 
material appropriate to the issue. The article by Mr. Richards on 
Wendell Phillips is particularly pertinent to the centennial of the 
birth of the great reformer ; and one of Mr. Campbell’s first sermons 
in America also appears. 


Shall it be Reprinted 


In our issue of Oct. 21 appeared an editorial entitled, The Un- 
escapable Christ. Several requests for its reprint as a leaflet have 
been received, and we shall be glad to furnish it in that form pro- 
vided a sufficient number of orders are received. The cost would 
be not more than two or three cents per copy. Pastors and 
Y. M. C, A. workers are saying that it could be used to advan- 
tage in personal work for others. If there is a general demand 
for it, we should like to hear definitely in the course of the next 
three weeks. 


Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Norman Duncan The Measure of a Man 


“The Measure of a Man” is Mr. Duncan’s first full-sized novel 
having a distinct motif and purpose since “Dr. Luke of the 
Labrador.’”’ Henry van Dyke says: “I have read ‘The Measure 
of a Man’ with gladness. It is a good measure of a real man. 
So thank you again.’”’ Ilustrated, net $1.25. 


Robert E. Knowles The Singer of the Kootenay 


“Mr. Knowles: has written his best book. He strikes the 
‘human interest’ note in a most effective way. You may shed 
tears now and again; but it will pay to shed them; for in ‘The 
Singer of the Kootenay’ you have a glimpse of what manhood 
may be.’—Book News Monthly. Cloth, net $1.20. 


Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. Down North <2 Labrador 


“Tf there is any unfortunate person who does not know the 
work, let him get this book.’—New York Times Saturday Review. 
“Admirable as is the work that Dr. Grenfell is doing on the 
Labrador coast, the books he has written make his readers al- 
most.wish he would give up some of it to write more. ’— New 


York Sun. Wlustrated, net $1.00. ; 
& The Broken Wal 
Prof. Edward A. Steiner pe ceca 


Professor Steiner, author of “On the Trail of the Immigrant,” 
has the story-teller’s knack. In this collection will be found 
tragedy and pathos in strong contrast with keen humor and 
brilliant wit, all permeated by an uncompromising optimism. 


Illustrated, net $1.00. 
Rupert Hughes Author of ‘‘ Excuse Me”’ Miss | 318 | 


“A short story, but has more genuine human nature in it than 
most novels of twice the price.’—'he Independent. 
“A novelette which all Christmas shoppers ought to be com- 
pelled by law to read. Miss ‘318’ is a character not to be for- 
_ gotten.”—Ohicago Tribune. | Mlustrated, net 75 cents. 


Clara E. Laughlin Author of ‘‘Everybody’s The Gleaners 


Lonesome ”’ A Novelette 

Again Miss Laughlin has given us a masterpiece in this story 
of present day life. Millet’s picture, ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ is the mov- 
ing spirit in this little romance, and incidentally one catches the 
inspiration the artist portrays in his immortal canvas. Illustrated, 
net 75 cents. 


Har old Begbie Author of ‘‘Twice-Born Men” The Shadow 


“The best results of this book will be a larger sympathy for 
the defeated and fallen. No novel has appeared in years so 
filled with the spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice.’—The Inde- 
pendent. Cloth, net $1.25. 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 


John T. Faris 


Chicago: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


J. J. Bell The Indiscretions of 
- vd. DE Author of ‘‘ Wee MacGreegor ” Maister Redhorn 


“Here’s a delightful Scot! A rare old bachelor he is, with 
his stiff ways and his tender heart.’—New York Times. 

“Not a large book, but its art raises it above multitudes of 
ee novels.”—New York Hvening Post. Illustrated, net 

cents. 


THE CHILD'S ANIMAL BOOK OF THE YHAR 


Charles Lee Bryson Woodsy Neighbors o 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull Tan and Teckle 


Further adventures of “Tan and Teckle” and their tiny 
neighbors in field and forest, with whom the “little citizens” 
come in daily contact. The author fascinates children with his 
tales of minute creatures as has ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ with his Bre’r 
Rabbit, Bre’r Fox and other forest dwellers. Net $1.25. 


Robert F. Horton, D.D. | The Hero of Heroes 


A Life of Christ for the Young 

“A very beautifully prepared Life of Christ. A well-written 
story of this greatest life that was ever upon earth, in simple 
language and in a beautiful spirit, calculated to hold the atten- 
ayers young readers.’—Herald and Presbyter. MWlustrated, 
net $1.25. 


Hugh Black, D. D. Author of ‘‘ Friendship ’’ Happiness 


“One of the handsomely printed books of the year. To peo- 
ple of educated taste it is a pleasure akin to happiness merely 
to see that their intellectual food is daintily served. It has an 
interest so deep and vital concealed under its daintiness that 
it may be a risk to miss a word of it.”—St. Louis Dispatch. 


Gilt top, net $1.50. 
The Book of Courage 


W. J. Dawson 


“Dr.. Dawson’s essays upon human conduct are all helpful, 
because they are filled with ‘sanctified’ common sense. The 
realities of life are faced. For any one discouraged the book 
will prove a tonic.’—The Outlook. Net $1.25. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D, D. The Contagion of Character 


Studies in Culture and Success 


“Aptly described as ‘sparks struck out on the anvil of events.’ 
Sparkling, indeed, they are, and likewise full of ethical wisdom 
and vigor.”—The Outlook. Gilt top, net $1.20. 


Author of ‘‘ Winning Se Making Good ” 
Their Way ”’ Pointers for the Man of To-morrow 


Dr, J. R. Miller says: “Sixty intimate messages to young men 
and boys on the things that make for success or failure. Bright 
and short and full of illustrations from actual life.’’ Net $1.25. 


Edinburgh 


=m 


Toronto London 


NEW NOVELS 


By F. Horxinson SmitH 
Kennedy Square 


Fourth large edition. Illustrated. 

“The best novel he ever wrote 
—‘Kennedy Square.’ ”’ — Chicago 
Record Herald, 


By Maurice Hewett 
The Song of Renny 


$1.50 
A regular old-time Medieval 
Romance 

“Tt is,” says the Mew York 
Tribune, ‘‘a better book even 
than ‘The Forest Lovers.’ There are 
thousands of readers, we believe, 
who will rejoice in ‘The Song 
of Renney’ as an enthralling ro- 
mance. No one else has ever done 
such work as he has done in ‘The 
Forest Lovers,’ and now again in 
“The Song of Renney.’” 
Ethan Frome 

By EpirH WHARTON 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 

“The best. thing Edith Whar- 
ton ever did.’”—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 

“Shows what a remarkable writer 
she is. This comes pretty close to 
a great story. Mrs. Wharton has 
stepped out of the drawing-room and 
the studio, with their refinement and 
preciosities, into the open air and 
real life.’—New York Sun. 


The Man Who Could Not Lose 


By RicHarp HarpinGc Davis 
Illustrated, $1.25 net, postage 
extra. 

A collection of his latest narratives. 
Ship’s Company 

By W. W. Jacors 
$1.25 net, postpaid $1.35 

Spins new yarns in the same 
old way. 
The Confessions of 
Artemas Quibble 


of the New York bar 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, 
postpaid $1.45 


Children of To-morrow 


By Crara E. LAuGHLIN 
FC $1.30 xet, postpaid $1.40 


““Miss Laughlin has a talent very 
near akin to genius.’’— The Bellman. 


Books for Boys 


By Rarru D. Paine 
The Stroke Oar 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


Tells how the stroke oar of the 
varsity crew, after being shang- 
haied in the middle of the college 
year through an accident, returns 
after exciting adventures in time to 
row in the great race at New 
London, 


Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore 
SS 
Illustrated, 12mo. $150 
Sandy Sawyer, a husky crew man, 
gets into financial difficulties and 
has to work in the summer to earn 
money to pay for his college course. 
His adventures make up a jolly, 
rollicking story, 


The Fugitive Freshman 
Iilustrated. 12mo. $1.50 
“A mysterious disappearance, a 
wreck, the real thing in a game-of 
baseball, are but a few of the excite- 


ments it contains.’ — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


The Head Coach 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


“In fact it is a corking good yarn 
about football.” — Springfield Union. 


College Years 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


“Wholesome stories of under- 
 naemey life. Extremely life- 
ike and accurate.’"—VYale Alumni 
Weekly. 


The WrecKing Master 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The two sons of rival wreckers, 
who are ina race to rescue a big 
steamer which has gone ashore in a 
saat manner on a Florida reef, 
ave adventures as novel as they 
are exciting. 


A Cadet of the Black Star Line 
Lilustrated. $1.25 


David Downs is an apprentice 
upon one of the big ocean liners, 
and his life is as full of adventure as 
if he were on a sailing vessel and of 
quite a different kind. 


SCRIBNER 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


A Selected List Giving Books Suitable 
as Gifts to People of Various Tastes and 


All Ages. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
# 
ae 


Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 


By FRANCES HopGsoNn BURNETT 

With a new preface by the author. 12 full-page illus- 
lyvations in color and 24 pen-and-ink sketches by Reginald 
Birch. 4to. $2.00 net; postage extra. 

This new edition of Mrs. Burmett’s famous story—by 
far the most popular of all modern children’s classics— 
is beautifully illustrated with full-colored pictures by 
Reginald Birch, whose black-and-white representations of 
the Little Lord, the Earl with his mastiff, and all the 
other charming characters, contributed not a little to the 
tremendous success of the original edition. 


Peter and Wendy 


By J. M. Barrig 

Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 

“The story, as a story, is skillfully told; one 
simply must follow it tothe end. And the style 
is Mr. Barrie at his best, delicate, vivid, whim- 
sical.”"—New York Tribune. 

“They are the kind of lovely things one dreams 
about, not the kind of things one spoils with a 


critic’s foolish praise or blame.” — Zhe Mew York 
Times. 


The Poems of Henry van DyKe, Complete in One Volume 


Now first collected and revised, with many 
hitherto unpublished. In one volume, with 
portrait. 8vo. $2.00 net; postage extra. 


The cumulative impression made 
by the collection thus complete and 
classified, is very marked, and em- 
phasizes the author’s individuality at 
the same time as his versatility. 


A deeply human sympathetic qual- 
ity and a gospel of hope and courage 


are apparent in all the varied themes 
and forms that he handles so hap- 
pily, and attest the genuineness of 
his inspiration as a true poet with a 
message, a personality, and a posi- 
tion of peculiar eminence. 


By Henry VAN DYKE 


The Sad Shepherd 


15 cents net; postpaid 80 cents 
A beautiful Christmas story. 


Henry van Dyke 


Cupid’s Fair-Weather Booke 


Including an Almanak for Any Two Years 
By OLIveR HERForD and JoHN CrEcIL CLAY 
Narrow 12mo. $1.00 net ; postpaid $1.10 


Containing 12 full-page and double-page illustrations 
and many others all in color, together with a witty and 
amusing text. 


The Kitten’s Garden of Verses 


Written and Illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD 


The author here parodies Stephenson’s “ Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses” as cleverly aud gracefully, perhaps more 
cleverly and gracefully, than he parodied “Omar Khay- 
yam” in “ The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.” 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


Other People 


By C. D. GrBson 
Oblong Ato, boxed. $4.00 net; postpaid $4.40 


Many pictures in black and white, but among them 
some heads in red chalk. 


Fair Americans 
By HARRISON FISHER 


4to, boxed. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30 


Contains 67 full-page pictures of beautiful American 
girlhood; 24 in full color, 43 in black and white. 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island 


Beautifully illustrated in color by N.C. Wyeth. $2.50 


The illustrations in color by 
Mr. N.C. Wyeth have not only 
an artistic quality, but have 
caught in an eminent degree, 
the spirit of the book itself. 
By all odds they are the best 
we have seen. If R. L. S. 
had lived to see them they 
would have kindled his ad- 
miration, and he would doubt- 
less have been the first to 
convey, both to artist and 
publisher alike, his apprecia- 
tion, The volume will make 
a‘choice holiday gift.”"—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON 
$2.50 net; postpaid $2.70 

Of the South before the War, the War itself, New 
York Society after the War; the author, formerly Miss 
Constance Cary, of the Virginia Carys, wife of Burton 
Harrison, Jefferson Davis’s secretary; her residence in 
Richmond made her a spectator of great events, and 
often a participant in them. 


Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier 


By THoMAs NELSON PAGE 
With a photogravure portrait and maps. $2.50 

A new edition, double its original size, of Mr. Page’s 
notable biography of Lee published in 1908—* Robert 
E. Lee: The Southerner.” That remarkable study of 
Lee’s personality dealt chiefly with his civil life. In 
this the military side is given equal attention; all Lee’s 
campaigns are brilliantly described. The reader gets 
a complete picture of Lee, civilian and soldier—a picture 
so vivid, fresh and warm as few besides Mr. Page can 
paint. 


The Arctic Prairies 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON 
Plentifully illustrated with sketches, photographs, and maps by 
the author. About $2.50 net; postpaid $2.70. 
Tells of a journey—virtually one of discovery—into the so-called 
“Barren Lands” of Northwest British America, the region of 
“Great Slave Lake,’’ and partly within the Arctic Circle. 


Memories of Two Wars ? 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 


Beginning with a filibuster- 
ing expedition, which landed 
him, a young man, absolutely 
without military experience, 
on the Cuban shore, it cul- 
minated in the capture of 
Aguinaldo, the famous Fili- 
pino chief. Curious and thrill- 
ing adventures, desperate 
skirmishes, tropical marches, 
pitched - battles are the links 
in the chain that joins these 
events. 

Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. 8vo. $3 net. 

Postpaid 
$3.30 


| CONGREGATIONALIST 
_CHRISTI 


AN WORLD 


The Book and the Child 


HE child is an explorer. First of all he must establish relations with 
the world in which he finds himself. God has helped with instincts in 
42 matters upon which his life at first depends. The child will die if it 

does not eat. But if no food is provided, those who are in its neigh- 


borhood will have no peace until its wants are supplied. The child is 


also an explorer in the higher world of mind. But here God calls his 


older children in as helpers and has postponed the penalty for neglect. We speak 


of the world of the child; but in this larger sense there are many worlds and the body 


may grow strong, though mind and soul are constricted and impoverished. Our city 


slums send out boys and girls whose bodies have survived the hardships of poverty, 


‘but whose minds and souls are starved. Their parents could not introduce them to 


any other than the meager and unhappy experiences of the crowded streets and 


tenements. 

The first world to which the growing child is introduced is the world of people, 
good or bad, about its home. Could we make home intimacies and neighborly com- 
panionships what they should be, the child would have little need at first of wider 
education. For there is a depth and variety in the human soul which make compan- 
ionship a school and any neighborhood a scene of varied interest and training. We 
are unwise if we cut our children off from this experience. The education of isolation 
is for most children the worst education of all. The lonely child, looking out with 
envy at the games and companionships of the street, is a sight to make the angels sigh. 

The child needs to live in a world of people, to fend for itself, make acquaintance 
freely with old and young, know that it is citizen of a commonwealth. We must arm 
our children against the peril of this larger world. We must hold so large a place 
in their life that they will be at ease with us as nowhere else. But no home world in 
which three or four people live together is large enough for the training ground of a 
child. 

We seek further to enlarge the horizon of the child by introducing him to the 
world of books. We teach him that there are many nations, which all have claims 
of brotherhood upon him. We show him how the sailor keeps watch, the farmer 
sows his grain, the miller grinds it into flour. We show him mountain peaks and 
ocean waves, the palaces of kings and cottages of peasants. We appeal to his imag- 
ination, let him strive with heroes, travel in strange lands, learn the legends of great 
peoples, spend happy hours in fairy lands with giants, dwarfs, adventurous princes 
and lovely princesses. Most of all we make him acquainted with the heroes of the 

: faith and with the Lord of life who is to be his friend and helper always. 

All these enlargements are to be reached through the wise use of books. But 
here we must discriminate and help the child. For poisonous, misleading, stupid 
books. are many, and the years go swiftly by in which the earliest reading forms the 
mind. Do you, parents, teachers, friends of children, take the care in choosing doors 
by which the child goes in to this wondrous world of thought and imagination that 
you would take in choosing the food it eats and the clothes it wears? If not, why 
should you wonder that its body outstrips its soul in vigor and in growing joy and 


power? 
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Tennyson and Children 


ny a —e 
The Congregationalist and Christin World 


How a Father Was Comforted 
By William Allen Knight 


Each year since 1895 Mr. Knight has given the readers of The Congregationalist a sketch drawn from life and bearing a mes- 
sage. A number of these contributions have developed into books now wellknown. We hope and believe that the following article 
will again carry a message to many hearts, quickening the joy of those whose children are with them and giving the solace of trust 


to those whose little ones have gone home to God.—Epirors. 


“O sweet historian of the heart.”—Longfellow. 


More babes than common were nestled in homes of our 
parish that summer; to crown all, they had somehow arrived 
in charming order, first a boy then a girl, next a boy and then 
a girl, until folks were smiling in all Morningdale. 

Our Dominie, sharing the secrets of those whose hands he 
had joined for home-making, knew well enough where to watch 
for the next arrival; we were sure of that from the covert 
light under his gray brows. But he said not a word. He only 
admitted that whether the next would be a girl or a boy was 
one of the things pertaining to heaven about which he had 
no special knowledge. This safe concession to our curiosity 
was all that we could draw from the man whose hair and 
beard had silvered since we were children running to meet 
him. 

Amid the happiness of such a time in a neighborly parish 
like ours, Will Worthington’s little Jessica suddenly lost her 
bloom, and—we laid her away where the first autumn leaves 
were falling. She was a child of sunshine, a tiny elf full of 
glad prattle and laughter, sweetening daily in girlish ways 
dear to a father. 

Will’s face was like a lamp burned out, he who had been 
so radiantly merry among us. The Dominie—that name with 
its full-toned beginning and its touch of intimacy at the end 
seemed to suit us better than Reverend or Doctor or any of 
those rather starchy titles used by outsiders—our Dominie 
was quick to get near the smitten man and be alone with him, 
as he was sure to do for us all in time of calamity. 


“What could a man say, being a daddy himself?’ was his” 


first reply when we asked about his talk with Worthington. 
How like him that word “daddy” was! 

They sat together for a time with hands clasped in silence. 
By and by Will, dry-eyed with his lips white and quivering, 
broke out in scarce more than a whisper, “How could God do 
it, Dominie, if he’s a father?’ There was no response save the 
caress of another hand on the two that were clasped; soon 
voice enough was mustered to say, “What faith I had is 
buried under Jess’s little white casket!” 

“TJ know all about that, Will,” was the low reply, “a man 
can’t help feeling that way—at first—at first.’ Then there 
was silence again; and then, “Mind you don’t lose hold on the 
words, ‘It is not the will of your Father in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish’—that keeps God and you 
together, you see.” 

“Why, then, was little Jess taken from me? Oh, I can’t 
understand, Dominie—I can’t understand it!” 

“None of us can, my boy; the best of us cannot understand 
that.” Many years had taught the folly of trying to lead bleed- 
ing feet along a way hard-paved by reason’s skill. But the 
Dominie, learned in the cure of hearts, began now to upraise 
the poor fellow, leading him by a well-known method of his 
into a by-path roundabout but alluring and sure to reach the 
highlands to which direct ascent was all too steep for a broken 
heart. 

“Let me tell you about what happened at the parsonage the 
other night.” He fell into an easy tone of narrative which 
was one of the Dominie’s gifts, and dear to us it was. 

“The day’s work being done, I was shut off in my room 
next the roof—you remember spending an evening up there 
with me once, Will—and to quiet a busy head for sleep I was 
lost in a big book. It was about Tennyson, written by his 
son and full of fond everythings such as a son would recall 
about his father—Tennyson, you know, whose Sunset and 
Kivening Star you have so often sung for me at funerals. 

“The house was still. Suddenly I heard a baby voice some- 
where. It seemed to be in a room below. It cried out for a 
moment like a lamb’s bleat; then it was quickly hushed. It 
startled me, and I thought I was dreaming at first. For it is 
a long time, you know, since I heard the voice of a babe of my 
own, and I had forgotten that the pastorina had asked George 


Copyright, 1911, by William Allen Knight. 


and Rachel to come over with theirs to sleep in the parsonage 
the last night before they moved away. 

“That baby voice set me musing of the long ago when I 
was first a father, and of all that has come to pass in life for 
me since then. And Will, when I went on reading, my eyes 
came to these words written when Tennyson was grieving for 
a lost friend: 


‘But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


“You see, Will, even so gifted a man as he could not under- 
stand. We are all like children crying in the night when sor- 
rows come. But this I know well, that the good God quiets 
us in his own way as tenderly as Rachel soothed her little 
one that night. ‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you’—that is the clear, sweet truth.” 

Worthington was listening, won by the humanness of our 
Dominie’s words. ‘I’ve always wanted to know more about 
the man that wrote ‘Crossing the Bar’ when you've had me 
sing it,” he said. “Did he know what it is to love children— 
and to lose one of his own?” > 

“Love them?’ the voice brightening, “Love them? Why, 
his daily life from youth to old age abounded in happy atten- 
tions to them, and his writings glisten with loying thoughts 
of children beyond those of any great man I know. Yes, and 
he knew what it is to lose a child of his own, too.” } 

Then the Dominie launched out on the full tide of Tenny- 
son’s child-love, bearing Will Worthington away from his 
stony grief into the glow of a great heart's light and shadows. 

He began by telling how, while still a young man in his 
father’s house in Lincolnshire, Tennyson was the delight of 
the younger children in the large family, the sport reaching 
its height when his towering form stood like the Colossus of 
Rhodes and the little folks rushed under the archway of his 
legs, taking the thwack of his hand or escaping it if they 
could; how, living unmarried until mid-life, in part because of 
poverty, the poet wrote to a lady whose little girl had sent 
him a bunch of violets, “I love all children, but I loved little 
Cathy par excellence by a kind of instinct when I saw her 
first”; and how he often explained his habit of “frolicing with 
the young things” by saying, “Make the lives of children as 
beautiful and happy as possible.” : 

“T like to watch,” the Dominie went on, “how knowingly 
the quaint ways of children at play are pictured in his poems. 
I can’t tell how many times I have read, for instance, what 
is written in the opening of his Hnoch Arden about ‘three chil- 
dren of three houses’ who played amid the wreckage on the 
shore. He says: 


‘A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff, 

In this the children played at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 
While Annie still was mistress ;’ 


and when the boys quarreled in most boylike fashion 


oa 
‘The little wife would weep for company, 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both.’” 


A smile dimly broke in Worthington’s face at the simple 
lifelikeness of this, but it quickly vanished. “How can I reach 
his deep need?” queried the keeper of all souls in Morningdale. 

So it was that he told of Tennyson’s grief when his first 
child died at birth, how he wrote, “Dead as he was, I felt 
proud of him. ... I am glad that I have seen him, dear little 
nameless one that hast lived though thou hast never breathed, 
I, thy father, love thee and weep over thee, though thou hast 
no place in the Universe. Who knows? It may be that thou 
hast. . . . God’s will be done.” 

Will groaned; and the Dominie eased the way they must 
take by going on to what Tennyson wrote before the birth of 
another child, “I expect an heir to nothing about next March 
or April,” and when the boy was born, “While I was looking 
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at him, I saw him looking at me with such apparently earnest, 
wide-open eyes, I felt awe-struck as if I had seen a spirit.” 
This naive and winsome father-wonder brought light in 
Worthington’s face again, as if recalling memories of his own; 
and to freshen his heart a bit more the Dominie told what he 
could recollect of that delightful letter of Tennyson’s describing 
how this little fellow bore himself when another baby came— 
the letter which runs: ‘You will not often see anything so 


sweet as my little, not quite two years old boy, who is toddling 


up and down the room, and saying, ‘Da, date’ and ‘Dada,’ 
meaning ‘Give’ in a very respectable Italian lingo, pointing to 
everything that strikes his fancy. Singularly enough the very 
day when I despatched my note to you another boy was born 
at 9 Pp. M., a lusty’ young fellow who strikes the elder one with 
awe, sometimes into sympathetic tears, sometimes into a kind 
of mimic bleating, when he hears the younger one’s inarticulate 
cooings.” 

“Think of Hngland’s Poet Laureate, Will,’ said the Dom- 
inie joyously, “a man like a mountain peak in the eyes of all, 
watching his babes like that!” 

‘Then came the story of how once, when the Queen asked 
the poet what she could do for him, meaning to bestow added 
royal honor, he answered: ‘‘Nothing, Madam, but shake my 
two boys by the hand. It may keep them loyal in the troublous 
times to come”; and the motherly Victoria had him bring the 
little fellows to lunch with her and drive about her palace 
grounds with their Queen. 

Worthington, throwing out his chest and twitching his eye- 
brows in a way he had, said: “Man! Dominie, and what a 
father he was!” 

By that token it was clear that he was ready to apprehend 
in full measure Tennyson’s kinship in sorrow matching his 
own. Therefore the Dominie told of the time when the younger 
son was taken away to school, how Tennyson walked back 
along the road twice to comfort him in the leave-taking. “The 
father wrote wise little letters to the boy,” said he, “in the 
months of separation. The next spring word came that the 
child was down with an attack on the lungs—the same as 
Jessica, Will. Tennyson was deeply moved, and when the 
erisis came he bravely said: ‘I have made up my mind to lose 
him; but God wil take him pure and good, straight from his 
mother’s lessons. Surely it would be better for him than to 
grow up such a one as I am.’ And while he waited he talked 
about ‘our all being gathered up somehow into the all-absorb- 
ing love of God.’ ” 

Our dear Dominie did not preach; no, he simply let Will 
feel a great man’s fellowship in grief and quiet victory of 
trust. No doubt he was mindful of what is written, “A man 
shall be as a hiding place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ;” 
for he was wont to say to us that if it were not for great men 
we common folk could not keep our souls alive in the world. 

“Not long after that,’ he went on, “Tennyson wrote to a 


_ mother who had lost her son of his belief that her child was 


not really what we call dead, but was more actually living than 
when alive here. ‘You cannot catch the voice,’ he wrote, ‘or 
feel the hands, or kiss the cheek, that is all; a separation for 
an hour, not an eternal farewell.’”’ 

“Say that over again,’ said Will. 

The words were repeated slowly. 

“My God, if he believed that, I want to! Oh, what a dif- 
ference it would make.” 

The Dominie knew now that Will Worthington was rescued 
from the desert of despair. Tennyson would be to him as a 
great rock in a weary land. 

“P'l] pring over my Tennyson books for you,” said he; 
“they are full of marks to belp you find what I have told you 
about and much more quite as good.” 

“Nell me some more now, Dominie—about how he loved 
children—and the rest.” 

“Oh, you'll find what he says of having hoped that his lost 
friend’s boys 

‘Had babbled “Uncle” on my knee,’ 
and that passage beginning 
‘The baby new to earth and sky,’ 


and how he called spring ‘the girlhood of the year,’ and the 


‘noble lines 


‘Ig it well that while we range with Science glorying in the Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime?’ 


—these, and many, many more.” 
And the wise physician of souls told, too, that charming 
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story about one of the last. walks the poet ever took, when he 
was past eighty, how he met the children coming from school 
and pointed his stick at them, barking like a dog to make them 
laugh. “He loved them to the last,’ said the Dominie. 

Remembering what a singer Will was, he bethought him of 
the lullabies written into the poet’s great productions, and re- 
peated that sweet mother-song in Sea Dreams: 


“What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away’— 


going on to the lines beginning: 


“What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day?” 
while Will’s eyes brightened with a singer’s joy in the musical 
cadence. He told, too, of that desolate old man in Rommney’s 
Remorse, how he repeated the cradle song which he remem- 
bered hearing his wife sing to their child: 


“Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 

Beat upon mine! You are mine, my sweet! 

All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 
My sweet. 


“Father and Mother will watch you grow, 

And gather the roses whenever they blow, 

And find the white heather wherever you go, 
My sweet.” 

“Romney's Remorse is a mighty poem, Will,” said he, “but 
the marvel is that a man at eighty should so share this 
strange delight of ours in little ones. And you must be sure,” 
he added, “to read the long poem called The Princess. It is 
full of loving thought of childhood. Tennyson himself said 
that the child is the link through all the parts. There, for 
instance, you will find the song Sweet and Low’— 

“Did he write that?’ Will interrupted, ‘“Did he write that?’ 
Then, true to the way of singers, he began humming the mel- 
ody. Soon his soft tenor was sounding the words: 


“Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one’— 


but the last line was too much for the man; his eyes brimmed 
over, he could not sing that last word—“sleeps.” 

The Dominie, knowing what tears will do for dry grief, 
spoke the next lines: 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon;” 


but even he could go no further. The two men clasped hands 
in the silence of tears. 


At length, rising to take his leave, the Dominie said: 
“There is a-dear story, Will, in one of the poems which you 
will find marked, the one called In the Children’s Hospital. 
There was a boy in one of the beds for whom they could do 
nothing more, and the nurse said she would talk with him 
about the Lord Jesus. ‘All very well,’ the doctor muttered, 
‘but the good Lord Jesus has had his day.’ 

“Then they came to a little girl, and thinking her asleep 
the doctor said he must try operating on her tomorrow, though 
he feared she would never live through it. But the child heard, 
and when they were gone she called to the next cot, ‘Oh, Annie, 
what shall I do? é 

“The two children decided to tell Jesus about it, and lest 
he might not know which one needed his care, ‘with so many 
beds in the ward,’ Annie said: 

‘Tell it him plain, 
It’s the little girl with her arms lying out on the counterpane.’ 

“Morning came, and with it the doctor. They thought her 
asleep again, 


‘Her dear, long, lean little arms lying out on the counterpane.’ 


“The heart of Tennyson added two lines onty to finish the 
story : 


‘Say that His day is done! Ah, why should we care what they say? 
The Lord of-the children had heard her, and Hmmie had past away.’ 

“Will,” said our Dominie, “you know who spoke the most 
beautiful words about children ever uttered—those words, 
Their angels do always. behold the face-of my Father which is 
in heaven. And He knew, my boy—He knew.” 


——— 
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Wendell Phillips—Master Christian 


The Secret of the Reformer’s Power 
By Thomas C. Richards 


Wendell Phillips, the orator, reformer, agitator, aboli- 
tionist, all the world knows, but only the intimate students 
of his life and speeches know that behind all these phases 
of his life work lay a great Christian faith that made him 
square his conduct with his innermost convictions. He was 
not only “the knight-errant of unfriended truth,’ but he was 
“Our Galahad who beheld the Holy Grail.” 

One of his mother’s earliest gifts to him was a Bible. 
Like Ruskin he learned that book and learned to love it at 
his mother’s knee. When he was four or five years old he 
used to put the family Bible in a chair and preach most 
earnestly to the surrounding furniture. From his equip- 
ment and ancestors (many of whom from the time of George 
Phillips, who came to Massachusetts in 1630, were ministers), 
he seemed predestined to fill an important pulpit in the com- 
monwealth, but no pulpit was big 
enough or broad enough for his 
work. 

Most people have felt that the 
great crisis in his life was when, 
a youth of twenty-six, he rose in 
Faneuil Hall to rebuke the at- 
torney of the commonwealth with 
these words: “Sir, when I heard 
the gentleman lay down the prin- 
ciples which place the murderers 
of Alton side by side with Otis 
and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured 
lips would have broken into voice 
to rebuke the recreant America— 
the slanderer of the dead.” 

True, that espousal of the 
despised Abolition cause put his 
political, social and professional 
future behind his back, but the 
crucial struggle in Wendell Phil- 
lips’s life dates back twelve years 
earlier. Let him tell his own 
story: 

“When I was a boy of four- 
years of age, in the old 
church in the North End, I heard 
Lyman Beecher preach on the 
theme, ‘You belong to God.’ And 
I went home after that service, 
threw myself on the floor in my 
room, with locked doors. I 
prayed: ‘O God, I belong to 
thee; take what is thine own. I 
ask this, that whenever a thing be wrong it may have no 
power of temptation over me; whenever a thing be right, 
it may take no courage to do it.’ From that day to this it 
has been so. Whenever I have known a thing to be wrong, 
it has held no temptation. Whenever I have known a thing 
to be right, it has taken no courage to do it.” 

During his career at Harvard he was known as scholar 
and athlete. He was a great boxer, fencer, oarsman and 
horseman, but he was more; he was a Christian gentleman. 
He had been known to have a temper that was terrible and 
tempestuous, but one of his classmates bears witness that 
such a grip did his religious experience have on him that 
after his conversion no one ever succeeded in getting him 
out of temper. Not only did his much prized Bible lie open 
on his table, but his character lay open, pure, transparent, 
without subterfuge—sincere. Here in his Christian faith and 
character lay the great secret of his renunciation. 

That he never regretted his choice is well attested by 
Phillips’s own words, “None know what it is to live till they 
redeem life from monotony by sacrifice.” 

Many of Wendell Phillips’s associates in the cause of 
Abolition were Unitarians of the radical kind. Especially 
was this true of the so-called Radical Club, which used to 
meet at the home of Rev. John T. Sargent, 13 Chestnut 
Street. Their numbers ranged from about thirty in 1867 to 
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nearly two hundred thirteen years later, and they were 
nearly all liberal Unitarians. Here he fought many a theo- 
logical battle royal for the faith of his fathers. Many inside 
and outside his own church had misunderstood his critcism 
of the church’s attitude on slavery, temperance and other 
reforms—for disloyalty to her faith and departure from her 
standard. He was a prophet of the nineteenth century 
Anno Domini, and he was no more false to his God and his 
faith than those prophets of the eighth century B.C., who 
had thundered against the church of their day and people. - 

In the course of those theological discussions were struck 
off such sentiments as these: 

“Unbelief has written books, but it never lifted a million 
men into a united struggle. The power that urged the world 
forward came from Christianity.” 

“Christianity is a great moral 
power, the determining force of 
our present civilization, as of the 
past steps in the same direction.” 

In the same line was a great 
address in Tremont Temple on 
The Relation of Religion to Phi- 
lanthropy and Social Service. He 
was deeply convinced that in the 
life of the nation and of nations, 
as well as in his own experience, 
the great dynamic of humanitari- 
anism, reforms and all real prog- 
ress was the Christian religion. 

His comrades studied much in 
comparative religions and tried 
to belittle Christ and Christianity 
by their comparisons. Phillips 
rose to the fray promptly and 
told them that the Sermon on 
the Mount might be paralleled in 
Sophocles, they might find a great 
deal in Confucius, but one was 
water, the other steam; one had 
moved the world, the other had 
not. When some one said to him, 
“Hinduism is as good as Chris- 
tianity,’ his laconie reply was, 
“India is the answer.” Not only 
did this doughty champion -de- 
fend Christianity, but he gladly 
unsheathed his tongue in behalf 
of the faith known as orthodox. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes read a 
keen, cutting, caustic arraignment 
Phillips first called attention to the 


of Jonathan Edwards. 
fact that these hideous and horrible doctrines which had 
been portrayed were not Edwards’s peculiar and individ- 
ual views, but the common faith of New England at that 


period. Further, he insisted that religion and _ theologi- 
cal doctrine are great factors in forming characters. If the 
pulpit had taught only these hateful, narrow, inhuman doc- 
trines, whence came the generous, public-spirited, energetic, 
humane, self-respecting, independent New England character, 
ready for every good work? Dr. Bartol urged that Hdwards’s 
parish repudiated him. “Ah,” said the champion, “that 
proves too much. Northampton never mobbed Hdwards for 
his infant damnation, as Boston did Channing for his anti- 
slavery in Faneuil Hall.” : 

The two great foci-.of his faith. were the Bible and Jesus 
Christ. His mother’s Bible became his own Bible, from 
which he not only adorned his speeches, feathered his mighty 
shafts, but with which he nourished his own life. In Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church he asserted, “Remember the Bible is 
heavier than the statute-book.” He would say to those who 
appealed to the law of the land, “Judge Story and Professor 
Greenleaf used to point to the Bible and say to their stu- 
dents: ‘Gentlemen, that book is the origin of all law and its 
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years of manhood! 


of the Lamb. 
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The Magic Touch 


Who does not remember the fascinating fairy who filled 
our childhood with wonders, and whose magic wand used to 
change worn-out shoes into silver slippers, and tattered, 
ragged garments into princely attire, and dust-heaps into 
gardens full of bright and perfumed flowers? How we fol- 
lowed the gracious fairy in her transforming ways! 

But fairyland is gone, and fairy wonder is dead. Our 
years have passed and life has become somber with care, 
dashed with sorrow, gray with disappointment and withered 
and blighted by sin and shame. If only something. analogous 
te the romance of childhood could steal back into the somber 
If only out of the unseen spaces some 
mystic spirit would appear who could transform dulled and 
blighted character, and so transform dulled and blighted 
circumstances, how busy he would be! Here is an announce- 
ment of his coming, and this is what he claims to do: “To 
give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing and the garment of praise’for the spirit of heaviness.” 
It sounds like the 
evangel of some gra- 
cious magician. It will 
be well worth while to 
consider his ways. 

“Beauty for ashes,” 
and the beauty here 
suggested is the coro- 
net or diadem of a 
bride. Some humili- 
ated, sinful soul, soiled 
with self-abuse, worn 
and torn, wearied and 
ashamed, is flinging 
the ashes of her peni- 
tence toward heaven, 
and letting them fall 
upon her head. Those 
ashes are the emblems 
of a burnt-out and 
wasted day, and she is 
flinging them towards 
the heavens in open 
confession of her 
shame, if, perchance, 
the dead embers might 
be made to glow again. 
And what does the 
gentle Lord offer this 
depressed and tainted 
soul? He offers her 
the coronet of a bride. 
He will make the de- 
jected exile the wife 
The 
poor, wearied, drudge 
of sin is to be honored by becoming the consort of the holy 
God. 

What, then, is there in the figure? There is the wonderful 


‘love and devotion of the eternal, loving God. God loves the 


most wretched, dejected, sin-blasted soul on earth, and he 
would encircle that soul with the diadem of the bride. If 
that be true, the love of God is the biggest thing we can 
think about, and the most wonderful theme in human speech. 
If we only realize that love on the authority of his word, 
life will be illumined and glorified with a far more won- 
derful light than that which fills the soul of a young girl 
when first she hears the whispered word that tells the story 
of a pure and manly love. 

“Oil of joy for mourning,” and this is coronation oil, con- 
-secration oil, the oil significant of the endowment of regal 
authority and power. Who are to receive coronation? ‘Those 
whose souls are filled with mourning. The mourning is the 
cry of defeat. It is the wail of the failure. It is the moan 
of the broken. It is the pathetic cry of the disordered, the 
men and women who have fallen, who have succumbed in 


Chanksagibing 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


KK 


Today throughout our mighty Nation 
Tith peace and plenty richly blest, 

& happy people’s exultation 
Jn prayer and praise shall be confest. 


Wravers for more strength wherewith to labor, 
ravers for more faith to keep us strong, 

Prayers for more lobe to give our neighbor, 
ravers for more light Life’s road along. 


This be the word of all the living, 
To Him who rules this world below, 
The universal glad Thanksgiving : 
Praise God, from tohom all blessings flotw ! 


moral and spiritual calamity. That is to say, the good Lord 
offers the crown of restored sovereignty to the children of 
moral disorder. He offers restored regality to those who 
have “gone to pieces.” He offers coronation to those who have 
lost their crowns, sovereignty for those who are bruised and 
broken. “He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth 
the needy out of the dunghill, that he may set him with 
princes.” He will transform the slave into a monarch. “He 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies,” 

“The garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness,” and 
the heaviness is that of dimmess and failing light, light 
trembling on the verge of eclipse. There are peoople whose 
lives are like that. There is no heat about them, and no 
radiance. They are cold, dull, cheerless, funereal, shut in 
by encompassing gloom. And the magician comes, and he 
offers to change that gloomy, somber attire for the garment 
of praise. For heaviness he will give buoyancy, the joy of 
the bridal feast for heavy-footed woe. 

Surely this bright, regal, bridal attire is what is lacking 
in the religious life of today. There is something wrong with 
our nobility when it 
is not crowned with 
radiance. There igs 
something wrong with 
our good will when it 
does not bear the hall 
mark of good cheer, 
There is something 
wrong with our com- 
munion when we are 
not “children of light.’ 
When the bridal attire 
is missing there is lit- 
tle or nothing about us 
to suggest that we are 
the brides of the 
Lamb. How are men 
and. women to know 
that we are of the 
King’s household if we 
do not wear “the gar- 
ments of salvation’? 
How can they believe 
that we have gazed 
upon the divine glory 
if we do not wear the 
splendor of the “gar- 
ment of praise’? 

I remember two sig- 
nificant sentences in 
one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s letters, 
which express the com- 
mon judgment of the 
world: “I do not call 
that by the name of 
religion which fills a man with bile. If a man is surly, filled 
with a dull and bitter disposition, if he be somber and melan- 
choly, how can he witness to the glories of the eternal life?” 
And the other sentence is this: “I will think more of his 
prayers when I see in him a spirit of praise.” If our religion 
does not clothe us in the refinements of common courtesies it 
will fail to win the interested attention of the menof the 
world. The distinction between the church and the world 
ought to be found in the difference of their habits, by their 
moral and spiritual attire. 

Do we believe that the transformation is possible? Have 
we full confidence in the power of the great Magician? Do 


' we believe that he will exchange a coronet for ashes, joyous 
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sovereignty for sullen despair and a garment of radiant cheer- 
fulness for the spirit of gloom? If we do not believe it, where 
is our gospel? If we do not believe it, where is our life? 
The Almighty God can transform the most ungracious and 
unwelcome life. When he touches barrenness “the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place become glad, and the desert re- 
joices and blossoms like the rose.” 


EDILO R.tAee 


SECTLON 


(~~ = The Challenge of the Ministry 


The church never needed stronger or braver leaders than 
she does today.. The ministry never offered a larger scope for 
devoted and prophetic men. We would like to show briefly 
what some of the new and great opportunities are, hoping 
that the young men who read these pages may ponder the 
message. : 

A large part of the world today lies in a slough of mate- 
rialism. We imagine there are as many good Christians as 
ever in the churches, and many more outside. Nevertheléss, 
there is nothing gained by denying the fact that our civi- 
lization is not a spiritual civilization. Thousands are wholly 
absorbed in business and the pursuit of wealth. Europe is 
staggering under militarism. Many of our great cities seem 
at night only huge pleasure palaces. The masses are outside 
the churches. Trades unionism and Socialism constantly show 
trends toward the stomach only. Even the best of us are 
oppressed by the continued impact of material things, and 
are much more interested in building vast insurance buildings 
high-hung bridges, long distance airships and Panama canals 
than in the things of the Spirit. 

Even in our colleges, insurance and banking courses are 
fast supplanting philosophy and the humanities. A lot of 
deadening materialistic philosophies, creeds of fatalism, of 
the worthlessness of life or the worship of the senses are 
getting a tremendous hold upon our youth, more especially in 
Germany and France, but also here. One has only to read 
the novels of the last ten years to see how true this is. The 
effect of all these things is seen in a certain drying up of 
the spiritual nature, that makes idealism and the life of the 
soul seem illusions. 

There is always, however, a speedy end to this sort of 
thing. Things never satisfy humanity long—not even pleas- 
ant things. There is always a rekindling of desire for the 
bread of life. Signs of this awakening are rising just now 
in every sky. Science is tending toward a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the universe. Philosophers are becoming idealistic. 
The brutality of Nietzscheism is become disgusting, even in 
Germany—as is the kind of young men that type of philos- 
ophy has produced. In our own land there is a decided re- 
newal of interest in religion among business men, as wit- 
nessed by all the recent men’s movements. We believe that 
the young men of America have not lost power of response 
to the call to leave all this money grubbing and the service 
of Bacchus and Venus—yes, even the worship of our modern 
god, “Suecess’—to follow him who offers only high manhood, 
a passionate enthusiasm for humanity, and a chance to give 
rather than to get. 

Now is the moment to swing the world up again out of 
the realm of “things” into the Kingdom of the Spirit. Now 
is the day to offer men the water of life, for their souls are 
already athirst. They are sickening of husks and harlots 
and are coming home. But some one has got to lead them. 
Some one must persuade this age that life is more than meat. 
Some one must make the ideal so attractive that we shall 
greatly desire it. Some one must stem this tide of material- 
ism that drowns men more quickly than the sea. 

Here is opportunity for the ministry, and here, too, is its 
challenge. If prophets of the Spirit be not forthcoming the 
prophets of the world will have us all—and they are legion. 
But for young men who have seen visions, who still believe 
in purity, who believe that men have souls, who have known 
Jesus Christ and caught some of his passion for service, who 
desire to render humanity the greatest help, there is no call- 
ing that offers so wide an exercise of power, and no calling 
which demands more greatness, both of mind and heart, than 
the ministry. 

Here is the crux of our whole modern fight between athe- 
ism and faith. Men do not trouble to deny the divinity of 
Christ, but, at least by their neglect of him, affirm the worth- 
lessness of either the life he lived or the life he taught. He 
who shall save the coming age to the idealism of Jesus Christ 
is the great benefactor. 

Three other new opportunities of the ministry ought to 
have peculiar fascination for the young man who wants to 
be a header of men. There is the new social movement. Re- 
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ligion has been largely concerned with the saving of souls 
from out of the city. More and more it is seeing that the 
other half of its task is to save the city. Clean houses for 
clean people, good laws for good men, saloonless neighbor- 
hoods for temperate working men, healthy tenements for 
healthy children, Christian relationships between Christian, 
nations, economic justice for just citizens—these are the 
tasks to which the Church is everywhere addressing herself. 
She calls for leaders—wise, broad-minded men who wish to 
do their part in building the city of God. The Church, and 
not reform societies or settlements, will ultimately solve the 
social problems. For social reform not grounded in religion 
soon loses its enthusiasm. 

In another respect the Church is just now entering upon 
a critical period. The problem of Old Testament eriticism 
has been settled. The process has not disturbed the Church 
so much as some people think. For, after all, the Old Testa- 
ment documents are not the chief basis of the Christian 
religion. To most Christians, the question of whether Joshua 
made the sun stand still is not vital to faith in Christ. But 
when the gospels come to the test, it is different. The critics 
of Europe and America mean to subject them to as thorough 
a questioning as they gave the Old Testament. Some recent 
books on the miracles by leading men of our own denomina- 
tion are only an indication of what is before us. The faith 
of many is going to be shaken in the next few years unless 
wise and competent ministers lead our congregations through 
the maze of conflicting opinions. Regardless of what the out- 
come may be—and it may be a strengthening of the already 
accepted views—here is an opportunity for faith and scholar- 
ship to be of inestimable service to perplexed men. 

Many other new opportunities for the influence of the 
ministry we would like to point out, but will mention only 
one more here. The Church is just entering upon a new | 
phase of world expansion. No one could follow the confer- 
ence at Edinburgh without feeling that missions are about 
to pass beyond the attempt to win converts in a few selected 
outposts of the East, into a long and arduous conflict with 
other great religions for the supremacy of the world. One 
of the results of our splendid missionary achievement has 
been to awaken Mohammedanism and Buddhism to new life. 
The struggle is going to be fiercer than we complacent Chris- 
tians have yet realized. In this conflict the Christian min- 
istry offers a greater opportunity for statesmanship, both at 
home and abroad,:than any other field of work can give. 
The great days of the Christian ministry are not behind us. 
They are just in front, beckoning the leaders and scholars 
and heroes of the new generation. 


Mr. Campbell’s Reception in America 


It was to be expected that Rev. R. J. Campbell of London 
would be subjected to severe scrutiny while he is coming in 
contact with various religious circles in this country. No man 
could have created such a stir in the theological world as he 
has done during the last few years without arousing opposi- 
tion and incurring the suspicion of a large element in the 
church. Though only about a third of the time which he has 
set apart for his extended American tour has elapsed and 
though he has yet to visit the Middle West and the Pacific 
coast, it is already clear from his reception in the Hast that 
he continues to be one of the most interesting and at the same 
time one of the most unclassifiable figures in the Christian 
Chureh today. ‘ “ 

By some, Mr. Campbell, notwithstanding his recent public 
reconciliation with one of his severest critics, Dr. Forsyth, is 
still regarded as an unsafe and dangerous leader. ,To a good 
many others he is a puzzle, while to still others, who differ 
from him theologically, he is by virtue of his spiritual and 
mystical qualities a source of help and inspiration. In an ex- 
ceedingly discriminating and, on the whole, judicial article in 
last week’s Zion’s Herald, the editor, Dr. Parkhurst, expresses 
the feeling of many who wish Mr. Campbell would cease try- 
ing to make a new theology and content himself with being 
the “tremendous preacher of the truth as it is in Christ.” “As 
such,” Dr. Parkhurst goes on to say, “he would have few if 
any rivals in the wide world.” And even more complimentary 
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without resort to war. 


is this Methodist editor when he alludes to Mr. Campbell’s 
prayers. “No man we ever heard, except Henry Ward Beecher, 
could pray, talk and commune with God as does Mr. Campbell.” 

In addition to these varying attitudes toward an English 
visitor, there is still another, that of those who not only re- 
spond to Mr. Campbell’s personality, but who receive, without 
much questioning, his teachings. The number of persons who 
do thus follow him implicitly as a theological guide is, we 
believe, relatively small, though once in a while an individual 
address will secure assent in unexpected quarters. For ex- 
ample, one of the most conservative and most honored of 
Boston’s older ministers said after hearing him at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, “If that be heresy put me down as a hefetic.” 
Yet if that same minister had followed Mr. Campbell about 
he might have taken decided exception to what on other occa- 
sions he said or implied. 

The fact is that the London preacher seems to care less 
for consistency of statements than he does for the delivery of 
the message which he thinks himself called upon at the mo- 
ment to give. Moreover, he does not guard his words or the 
natural deductions from them, as one might do who is anxious 
to placate possible antagonists, and he does not pay sufficient 
attention to the limitations of the average human intelligence. 
He therefore fails to make himself perfectly understood, and 
lays himself open to misapprehension. Moreover, it is some- 
times difficult for Mr. Campbell’s orthodox friends to defend 
or justify certain positions which he takes. 

We shall not be surprised, therefore, if, as Mr. Campbell 
goes on his way toward the setting sun and encounters various 
strata of orthodoxy, and suffers, as he has already suffered, 
at the hands of the sensation-seeking and unscrupulous re- 
porter, he meets with both sympathy and criticism. The aus- 
pices under which his tour is made will not enhance his popu- 
larity in conservative circles, but these auspices, as our Phila- 
delphia correspondent showed last week, are not to be inter- 
preted as implying a deliberate preference by Mr. Campbell of 
one particular set of hosts to all others. 

We hope that so far as our Congregational churches are 
concerned Mr. Campbell will be cordially and fraternally re- 
ceived. We believe that in the great essentials of his personal 
faith he belongs with us. His standing in the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales is unquestioned. He has already 
been welcomed by such leaders among us as Drs. Boynton, 
Jefferson, Cadman, Gordon and Gunsaulus. His emphasis 
upon the spiritual life as the foundation of all social progress 
is far more pronounced than it was five years ago. Whatever 
the defects of his theology, he is a religious force in Great 
Britain today. The crowded congregations at the City Temple 
and the personal attachment to him of a multitude of persons 
show that his way of stating and applying the Christian gos- 
pel is meeting the need of many who perhaps had not found 
comfort and guidance elsewhere. 

At all events, Reginald J. Campbell impresses those who 
come closest to him with his utmost honesty, and with the 
reality and intimacy of his personal relationship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In an age when prophets and mystics are rare, 
we ean ill afford to hold aloof from one when he comes our 
way. We see no obligation on the part of our ministerial and 
lay brethren to pledge themselves to Mr. Campbell as the mas- 
ter of their thinking, nor has he come to this country to ask 
for such allegiance. But reserving always the right to judge 
his utterances kindly and fairly, we may receive gladly and 
gratefully the spiritual help which he brings. 


Time for the Churches to*Act 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has sent out an appeal to churches and. pastors, asking 
them to “secure personal letters and resolutions from 
churches, religious conventions, mass meetings and societies 
of all kinds favorable to the General Arbitration Treaties 
with Great Britain and France, together with editorial com- 
ment by the local press,” and send it to the senators from 
their states. The time is short, the meeting of Congress is 
at the doors. Now is the time to exercise the leadership of 
the churches in this vital stage of the movement for the 
agreement of the Christian nations to settle their quarrels 
Next Sunday has been suggested .as 
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favor of speedy ratification of the treaties. Let there be a 
general response, for the churches are called to no perfunc- 
tory observation of a Peace Sunday, but to do something 
that may soon fruit into action of world-wide import. Within 
a week or two letters have been published from ex-Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont and Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, former 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, upholding the constitutional- 
ity of Mr. Taft’s treaties. Both are distinguished jurists, 
whose words ought to weigh with those who may have been 
influenced by Mr. Roosevelt and others opposing the treaties 
in their present form on the ground that the Senate is asked 
to demit an authority which it ought not to put aside. We 
are not likely to get any higher legal opinions, outside of the 


Supreme Court, than those of ex-Senator Edmunds and Mr. 
Knowlton. 


The Centenary of Two Great Orators 


This is the centennial birth year of two great orators of 
England and America, John Bright and Wendell Phillips. 
Of the religious life of the latter Rey. Thomas ©. Richards 
writes at length in another column. Those who remember the 
splendid force of his oratory, that burned like a flame when 
he was permitted to turn from the Lost Arts or some other 
literary theme to the plea against slavery, will need no pic- 
ture of the man. The religious faith that burned in his soul 
made his long career of advocacy for the oppressed one of 
the effective forces that put an end to slavery in America. 
The history of his century cannot be written without acknowl- 
edgment of his power and fame. Bright was equally the 
scholar in politics—another evidence that religious homes 
breed great leaders. He has been called the greatest orator 
of his generation in Great Britain—a generation that in- 
cluded Gladstone and many another famous speaker. 
the management of cotton mills Bright came, conscience 
driven, to politics. He was a radical on many questions, and 
by his Quaker training averse to war. But he was a strong 
fighter on questions that appealed to his convictions of duty 
and not in the least afraid to stand alone. He broke with 
his whole past in refusing to follow Gladstone in support of 
Irish home rule; and he was one of the few prominent 
Wnglishmen who spoke for the cause of the North in the dark 
days of our Civil War. The United States owes him a debt 
for his friendship and clear-steing at that crisis which will 
never be forgotten. The fact that he was a cotton spinner 
and that the blockade of the southern ports starved his mills 


had no influence in changing his opinion or checking his 
friendly words. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Sherman Law 


Ex-President Roosevelt, in a signed article in The Out- 
look, quotes his former Secretary of the Interior, James R. 
Garfield, in support of his denial that he was deceived by the 
officers of the United States Steel Corporation in regard to 
the purchase of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. He 
goes on to explain the facts on which he based his refusal 
to interfere, showing that the Corporation has for years 
held a steadily declining share of the whole trade in iron. 
He vindicates his administration’s methods of enforcing the 
Sherman law, and bitterly criticises the methods of the pres- 
ent administration. More interesting than these historical 
statements and personal vindications is his treatment of the 
emergency in which our business men find themselves. Of 
a certain school of “Progressives” he says: “These men be- 
lieve that it is possible by strengthening the Anti-trust law 
to restore business to the competitive conditions of the mid- 
dle of the last century. Any such effort is foredoomed to 
failure, and, if successful, would be mischievous to the last 
degree. . . . Our purpose should be, not to strangle business 
as an incident of strangling combinations, but to regulate 
big corporations in thoroughgoing and effective fashion, so as 


_ to help legitimate business as an incident to thoroughly and 


completely safeguarding the interests of the people as a 
whole.” This is not Socialism, he maintains. It is the al- 
ternative to Socialism under modern conditions of. intercom: 
munication. There is no essential harm in big business, but 
there is a risk, which must be provided against by Federal . 
supervision of the type afforded by the Interstate Commerce 


“a fitting day for emphasis on the part of the church in Commission. The method of interminable law suits he con- 
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demns because a business man is entitled to know what are 
the limits of lawful action, and should not be asked to wait 
until the slow course of litigation is ended. He declares that 
the proposed division of the Tobacco and Oil Trusts—both 
convicted offenders—is wholly inadequate and upholds crim- 
inal procedures against the guilty parties. In the govern- 
ment supervision which he advocates he would himself in- 
clude the questions of relations between workers and em- 
ployers, 


The Period of Debate 


Mr. Roosevelt’s utterance will help to clear the air and 
make an intelligent consideration of the whole question possi- 
ble. We are certain to have a flood of proposed measures, 
strengthening or replacing the Sherman law, put upon the 
docket as soon as Congress opens in December. So tempting 
a chance for the would-be poular leader has not for years 
presented itself. With the presidential nomination just 
around the corner of the winter, the temptation to talk for 
mere popular effect will be irresistible. ‘These laws will not 
be passed—indeed, we doubt whether it is desirable that any 
change in the present law should now be made. Nor do we 
believe that the sober sense of the American people is intent 
on destructive rather than constructive work in legislation. 
But of one thing we are sure, that the law under which we 
do business in competition with the whole world must ulti- 
mately be fitted to present-day conditions. We cannot go 
back to the unregulated free competition of a century ago. 
We must find some way of preventing the selfish tyranny of 
would-be monopolists. Here is the opportunity of the con- 
structive statesman, and until he has done his work in Con- 
gress and the courts we shall have trouble at home and 
troublesome competition from our foreign rivals. 


President Harris’s Resignation 


Dr. George Harris’s resignation of the presidency of Am- 
herst College on account of advancing years, to take effect 
next June, comes as a surprise to the: general public, and 
prompts the speaking on all sides of many spontaneous and 
hearty words of appreciation both of President Harris per- 
sonally and of the work which he has done at Amherst dur- 
ing the last thirteen years. “During his administration the 
college has made a substantial and in some respects a note- 
worthy: advance. Its material resources have been largely 
increased. The teaching staff has been enlarged and 
strengthened and the best intellectual and moral traditions 
of the college have been maintained and enhanced. In these 
various fields of growth ‘the quiet influence and wise fore- 
thought of Dr. Harris have been constantly evident. He 
has made himself popular with his students, not by extend- 
ing his friendship to a favored few, but by expressing in 
tangible ways his good will to all; and as successive gen- 
erations of students have received the courtesies extended to 
them by Dr. Harris and his hospitable wife, they have added 
to their respect for his intellectual ability a personal fond- 
ness that is the greatest asset any college president can have. 
Words which President Harris has often emphasized, as well 
as the things for which the words stand, are duty, honor, 
character, culture, service, and the moral tone of the college 
as a whole has never been more satisfactory than today. 
One proof of it is the fact that the fraternities are exercising 
a wholesome influence upon their members as respects their 
scholarship and behavior. Amherst has attracted attention of 
late because of a movement on the part of the class of ’85 to 
differentiate it from other institutions through laying chief em- 
phasis on cultural rather than scientific studies. With this 
general trend President Harris has been in sympathy through- 
out his administration, and the college will continue to stand 
for this type of education. He came to Amherst at a time 
when his peculiar abilities were needed. He will leave the 
college in splendid condition for his successor. 


China in Transition 


The essential reasonableness of the Chinese mind-is the 
real hope of a speedy settlement of the country under demo- 
cratic forms of government. Though the fighting goes on and 
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is centered just now at Nankin, where a decisive battle may 
any day be fought, the leaders on both sides are in negotiation, 
the main point of disagreement between them being the con- 
tinuance of the Manchu dynasty. The Reyvolutionist leaders 
propose that the child emperor shall abdicate and be pensioned ; 
Yuan Shi Kai apparently still believes that the country can 
best be pacified under a nominal sovereignty. Yuan has at last 
accepted the premiership and is pleading with the leaders of 
revolution to accept his terms on the ground that there is 
serious danger of foreign intervention if the revolution is not 
terminated speedily. He has appointed a cabinet containing 
some of his ancient enemies and is compelling his nominees to 
serve—a characteristic Chinese method. Once before, the fate 
of the Manchu emperor has been determined under the walls 
of Nankin, when the Taipings were driven out of the city. A 
decisive victory there for either party may determine, not the 
triumph of representative government in China, for that is 
already assured; but whether it shall take for its pattern the 
English or the American form of organization. 


The Coercion of Persia ’ 

When Mr. W. Morgan Shuster, an American, went to Persia 
to take charge of the finances of the ancient kingdom, his 
purpose was to bring order out of confusion, set efficiency in 
the place of indifference and honesty in the room of greed and 
graft. He is succeeding in his plans, but his very success has 
produced the unexpected result of uncovering the Russian de- 
sire to keep Persia poor and disorderly that it may more easily 
be devoured when the time is ripe. A strong Persia, able to 
pay its way without borrowing and armed for self-defense, is 
not at all to the Russian mind. Therefore she has found a 
pretext for interference and is sending troops to Persian terri- 
tory, and the Russian newspapers are denouncing Mr. Shuster 
as an “adventurer.” The true adventurer, of course, is Russia, 
with her aims of conquest. Great Britain’s hands are tied by 
an agreement which leaves Southern Persia in her sphere of 
influence and abandons Northern Persia to Russia. She has 
felt herself compelled to refuse permission to British subjects 
who have been asked to help Mr. Shuster. The rdle of a Daniel 
which this plucky American has been called to fill is a diffi- 
cult one in a modern Oriental state. His expulsion, at Russia’s 
demand, may follow at any moment. But the confidence of the 
Persian administrators in his methods and the storm of Rus- 
sian objections are high testimonies to his honesty and effi- 
ciency. It is a pity he could not be allowed to save the Persian 
state from the hug of the Russian bear, and perpetuate a king- 
dom that was once the greatest of world powers. 


Sensible Memorials 


We frequently read of some scheme to erect a great monu- 
ment in memory of one who had achieved distinction in the 
world. Generally these monuments take the form of granite 
shafts or of marble busts or even of some elaborate mausoleum, 
but more beautiful as well as beneficent is the monument 
which not only silently recalls the memory of a past achieve- 
ment but fulfills the life of those whom we would commemo- 
rate by continuing their usefulness to all future generations. 
,No one can read Dr. Charles HB. Jefferson’s recently issued 
book on immortality, “Why We May Believe in Life After 
Death” without having his sense of the eternal deepened and 
receiving fresh courage to meet the problems of life. But this 
book has come into being because of a monument to a young 
man of California. He was a student in Leland Stanford 
University and during his college course was drowned. His 
parents, instead of erecting some high column of marble to his 
memory, sought in some way to perpetuate the usefulness of 
the life which in all its promise had been so suddenly cut off, 
so they endowed a lectureship at Leland Stanford University 
on immortality. Every year some thinker of repute is to give 
a course of lectures on this subject and money has been pro- 
vided for their publication. Something of the same sort was 
done at Harvard University upon the death of that brilliant 
and consecrated young man, William Belden Noble. A fund 
was given in his memory to provide for six lectures on Chris- 
tian manhood and Christian citizenship to be delivered each 
year for the students and published for the sake of the nation. 
More and more monuments, we believe, will assume this form. 
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Japan and America Exchange Lecturers 


The growth of international hospitality has been one of the 
striking phenomena of the last twenty-five years. Exchanges 
of professors between the universities of Durope and the 
United States are established on a permanent foundation. 
The United States is entertaining, free of charge, students 
from both Europe and America. Niels Poulson, Esq., president 
of the Hecla Iron Works, who was born in Denmark, has left 
several hundred thousand dollars for the American Scandi- 
nayvian Foundation to use in bringing Scandinavian students 
to America. The clergy of Great Britain and Germany have 
visited each other by the train load and have done much to 
promote good will between the two nations. We understand 
that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace intends 
to make quite a feature of this international hospitality, be- 
lieving that wars grow out of foreignness rather than near- 
ness. Neighborhood is a better preventative of strife than iso- 
lation. Meantime an exchange between the United States and 
Japan is significant. One of our leading college presidents, 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and 
one of our prominent editors, Hamilton Holt, are lecturing 
on national friendliness in Japan, while Japan is sending us 
one of its most illustrious sons, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, the author 
of the beautiful book, “Bushido,” or “The Soul of Japan.” 
This book is perhaps the best known of any book written in 
Japan. It has been translated into twelve languages. One 
who wishes to understand the Japanese character at its best 
should read this book. Dr. Nitobe has for some time been 
professor of political economy in the Imperial University of 
Tokio, and is now its president. He is to lecture on Japan 
and Her Problems at various universities, and will doubtless 
make many addresses at dinners and luncheons. It is worth 
noting that he is as ardent an advocate of the new way of 
peace as are the two Americans, Dr. Jordan and Mr. Holt, 
who are devoting their lectures in Japan to that subject. 
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Something may be said for foreign missions when so many 
of the new men of influence in China are in such close rela- 
tions with missionaries. Yuan Shi Kai is himself a Confucion- 
ist, but his children were educated by a London Missionary 
Society teacher and his four sons are now in the L. M. S. col- 
lege at Tientsin, to which Yuan himself gave money for a 
building. Wong Chung, head of the great Chinese steel works 
at Hankow, is the son of a London Missionary Society pastor, 
and Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the organizer of revolution and gatherer 
of money for its equipment, was a student and took his doc- 
tor’s degree in the L. M. S.’s medical school at Hong Kong. 
Was not missionary money well invested in these cases of 
Chinese education? 
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He is a minister who gives himself unsparingly to the serv- 
ice of the denomination, responding to almost innumerable 
calls to conferences, clubs, anniversaries, installations and the 
like. Nevertheless, he has a church of his own, which dearly 
loves him, and which generously loans him to its sister 
churches. But one of the brethren couldn’t help slyly re- 
marking at prayer meeting the other night, when the oppor- 
tunities of the winter were being considered, “I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t have a fine year here in our church, provided 
the Doctor can spare us a little of his time.” The Doctor, who 
was in the chair, laughed as heartily as any one else at this 
delicate allusion to his migratory habits. 
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The governor of one of our great states who publicly advo- 
cates lynching, as Governor Blease of South Carolina is re- 
ported to have done, should be impeached. If the highest offi- 
cial of the state, charged with the duty of executing all the 
laws, does not respect law, openly approves mob murder and 
plainly expresses race hatred, he has forfeited his right to 
continue longer in office. He has betrayed his trust and out- 
raged his people. 
: wb 

Kate Douglas Wiggin aptly describes the attitude of a 
good many women toward woman’s suffrage in a story ascribed 
to her. It relates to a New England farmer’s wife whose ideas 
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of the opposite sex were not rosy. She was hurrying from 
churn to sink, from sink to shed, and back to the kitchen stove 
when asked if she approved of women’s suffrage, and if she 
wished to vote. ‘No, I certainly do not,’ she exclaimed with 
a vigorous movement of the churn dasher; “I say if there is 
any one little thing that the men folks can do alone, for good- 
ness’ sake let ’em do it.” 
a 


A notable world peace tour is being made by Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, as special envoy of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. Last week he was in France and 
the parliamentary arbitration group of the Senate received 
him with marked consideration. Dr. Hliot’s services in behalf 
of permanent international peace were praised, also the efforts 
in that cause which are being made by the great American 
universities. Dr. Eliot is on his way to the Orient to study 
conditions there. The cause of peace is steadily marching on, 
notwithstanding present wars and rumors of wars. 
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The criminal end of the Sherman law seems likely to come 
before the Supreme Court for speedy consideration by the 
appeal of the Chicago packers in the suit against them for 
conspiracy. Perhaps it will be as well to try out this part of 
the law in this as in any other way—the main point is to do 
it speedily. For it cannot be wholesome to have our leaders 
of business go to their work in uncertainty whether they are 
incurring a term in the penitentiary or not. We want the crim- 
inals jailed. But we want to be sure first what are the limits 
of criminality. P 
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A woman does occasionally overestimate her personal at- 
tractions, as that woman did who studied out a picturesque 
method of suicide and decided to offer herself as a dainty 
morsel to the bears. She threw herself into the den, but the 
inconsiderate bears only stood and stared at her. Perhaps a 
good many of us quite overestimate the effect our most start- 
ling performances will have upon the world. 
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There is a probability that the new Russian ambassador 
will bring instructions to negotiate for a modification of the 
regulations which do not admit American Jews to Russia. It 
is to be hoped so, for the patience of the American people with 
the discrimination is wearing thin. It is time to assert the 
fundamental principle that the adjective American carries no 
necessary religious or racial implications. 
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Silence is often the peacemaker’s most efficient instru- 
ment. Professor Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, re 
cently said in an address at the London City Temple, “The 
best way of securing peace between England and Germany 
would be for no one to mention the matter for two whole 
years.” We pass along the hint for use in church quarrels 
and personal misunderstandings. 
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That must have been somewhat of a surprise to Rey. H. A. 
Jump the other day, when the janitor of his prospective church 
in Oakland, Cal., called on>the newly chosen pastor at New 
Britain. The former was on his way home from a tour round 
the world. Evidently the ministers and the janitors are not 
in the same salaried class. 
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The earthquake that made the Germans tremble last week 
was not the emperor scolding his son and heir for applauding 
the enemies of peace in the Reichstag; it was tired Nature 
yawning for weariness over the long drawn out talk over 
Morocco and the preparations for the new parliamentary 
elections. 
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“There are 53,000 Methodist ministers in the world. Sup- 
pose they were all to be together in one place at the same 
time,” remarks one of the Christian Advocates. It certainly 
would be a mighty “Amen corner.” 
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Planning for United Social Service 


The starting point of new co-operation in 
social service is the interdenominational con- 
ference just held in Chicago, and the unify- 
ing agent, tlte Federal Council of Churches, 
and more particularly its Commission on the 
Church and Social Service, whose president 
is Dr. Frank Mason North of New York. 
Dr. C. S. Macfarland was recently called to 
be its executive secretary from a Congrega- 
tional pastorate in Norwalk, Ct. ‘These 
officials called together in conference a com- 
pany of thirty-one, representing seventeen 
denominations. The only formal address of 
the day’s sessions was given by Prof. Gra- 
ham ‘Taylor, his message being the social 
awakening in the churches. Signs of the 
awakening were reported all along the hor- 
izon. ‘They varied in intensity from the 
pronounced attitude of the Presbyterians in 
their well-manned departments of labor, 
country life and immigration, to very small 
in such a communion, for in- 
stance, as the Mennonites. ‘The most 
thusiastic attendant would not be offended 
by the statement that the program, as such, 
was not inspiring. The company attended 
strictly to items of business: ways and means to secure an inter- 
denominational social service literature, including a monthly bulle- 
tin to be published by the Federal Council; the relation between 
denominational commissions and the Federal Council Commission; 
the items of greatest immediate importance in the Council’s social 
ereed of fourteen articles; the relation of the churches to other 
agencies for social uplift; and the all-important question of secur- 
ing financial support for co-operative undertakings. It was the sense 
of the conference that effective co-operation demanded effective 
units in separate denominational commissions with expert secreta- 
rial service so far as possible. It was planned to ally with the 
Federal Council Commission a secretarial cabinet, consisting of 
Secretary Macfarland and the similar officers of each denomination. 
The atmosphere of the assembly may be inferred from these words 
eaught from Dr. North’s brief address just before adjournment: 
“In looking into the faces of delegates from seventeen denomina- 
tions, all loyal to their own but believing in the larger fellowship, 
there is rare joy. I am more evangelistic because believing jn 
social service. We must keep our places close by our Lord—see 
with his eyes. understand as he understands, conceive of our task 
as he conceives it.” 
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The Reformation in Philadelphia 


It was a considerable cause for civic jubilation throughout the 
country when the news of the reform victory in Philadelphia 
appeared in the press. The new mayor, Rudolph Blankenburg, 
known locally as “the war-horse of reform,’ was elected by a 
fusion of all good citizens against the machine as exemplified in 
its corrupt Republican management. Many councilmen of a simi- 
lar high character will 
aid the mayor in the gen- 
eral cleaning up of the 
city, so long famous in 
American municipal his- 
tory as “corrupt and con- 
tented.” The current in- 
terest is not so much in 
the past iniquities of the 
machine-ruled administra- 
with its riots of 
graft in contracts and 
other ways, but in the 
high promise of the new 

Under its old 
Philadelphia has 
been robbed, the poorer 
districts neglected, bad 
housing conditions winked 
at, publie service corpo- 
rations allowed to treat 
the public much as they 
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RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG 


o The new ad- A native of Germany but long known as 
pleasé d. . The ‘the war horse of reform” wn Philadel- 
ministration 1s expected phia, who is the a new mayor. He 

7 has been identified with the Quaker and 
to attack these great Tetlertad bedice @ 


problems with real seri- 
ousness and energy. Mr. 
Blankenburg is a native 
of Germany but has been 
identified with social and 
civic service in Philadel- 


“YOUR OLD MEN SHALL DREAM 
SEE VISIONS’’—OF CLEAN, 
AFFAIRS—AND IN 
BOSS RULE WHEREVER THEY FIND 


REV, FRANK MASON NORTH, D. D. 


Prominent Methodist worker, secretary 
of that body’s Nat-onal tity Evangeliza- 
tion Union and editor a, 
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phia for many years. When elected county 
commissioner some years ago, he contributed 
his three years’ salary, $15,000, to the fire- 
men’s, police and teachers’ pension funds. 
He has been a frequent contributor to period- 
icals on social, civic and religious subjects. 
In his personal faith he has been jdentified 
with the Quaker and Unitarian communions. 
Mrs. Blankenburg. a native Philadelphian, 
can be counted upon to be a stanch co- 
worker and adviser of her husband, for she 
has been active in civie interests and is an 
enthusiastic suffragist. The great task be- 
fore the reform element in Philadelphia, how- 
ever, is to make the victory of public senti- 
ment permanent. The iniquitous state ma-_ 
chine, which largely controls the city’s poli- 
tics, is still all powerful and the majority in 
the city itself was not so large as it ought 
to have been. ‘The churches have a great 
opportunity for leadership. 


The Christian 


federal Council's’ A Political Revival in Cincinnati 


Commission on Social Service 


A new municipal day morally has appar- 
ently dawned in Cincinnati. The election of 
a young lawyer, Henry T. Hunt, as mayor, 
with practically his entire party ticket, over- 
turns the boss-rule of Geotge B. Cox, which has held the city in its 
corrupt thralldom for more than a score of years. It was inspiring 
to see the moral forces of the city rise with quiet determination and 
shake themselves loose from their bondage. If Mr. Hunt “makes 
good,” as is generally expected, he will not only introduce business 
methods and integrity in municipal administration but make for 
himself a national reputation in so doing. He is a Yale graduate, 
class of 1900, both he and his wife coming from families among 
the most prominent and substantial in the city. The latter is 
gifted and sensible and exceedingly ambitious for her husband’s 
success. For two years Mr. Hunt was member of the state legis- 
lature and was instrumental in having that body send the Drake 
investigating committee to Cincinnati to probe the financial cor- 
ruption of the city government. The power of the local political 
machine was great enough to. defeat and suppress the committee. 
For the past three years Mr. Hunt has been city prosecutor, a 
capacity in which he secured the indictment of “Boss” Cox for 
perjury. The fact that the ablest legal talent of the city was em- 
ployed by him to swear off the bench the only judge not indebted to 
the boss for the position and put one of Cox’s own creatures in his 
place, who threw the case out of court entirely, was the direct cause 
of the repudiation of the Republican party at the November elec- 
tion. This was in spite of President Taft’s well-intentioned in- 
dorsement of his party’s ticket. In the apparent overthrow of the 
ardent young prosecutor, the boss paved the way for his opponent’s 
election as mayor and for his own dethronement and the disinte- 
gration of the corrupt political machine. Two years ago Mayor- 
elect Hunt was confirmed as a member of Christ Church, the lead- 
ing Episcopal parish in the city. Though not known in political 
circles as a church man, 
he nevertheless has high 
moral ideals for the ad- 
ministration of municipal 
affairs. He has already 
indicated his intention to 
surround himself with a 
board of personal advis- 
ors, representing the 
great and best business 
interests of the metropo- 
lis: banking, manufac- 
turing, ete. including 
some of the most influen- 
tial moral and religious 
leaders. 


President Taft on In- 
ternational Peace 


As the central city of 
the Interior, Cincinnati 
has national conventions 
galore. During the past 
year it averaged one and 
a half a week for the en- 
tire twelve months. The 
most notable of these was 
the American Society for 
: Judicial Settlement of 
on International Disputes, 
addressed by President 


HENRY T. HUNT 


The uoung Yale graduate who has overthrown 
the Cox machine in Cincinnati and defeated 
its candidate for mayor. Mr. Hunt is a 
member of the leading Episcopalian church. 
(Photo by Paul Thompson) 
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Taft, seven university presidents and nine 
equally eminent professors. Had President 
Taft intentionally attempted to expound the 
principles of Christianity, he could not have 
come closer to the New Testament spirit and 
ideal. It was a great utterance and reaf- 
firmed, against the Senate’s obstructive 
action, the President’s willingness to submit 
all questions, including national honor and 
vital interest, to arbitration. President 
Schurman of Cornell voiced the general con- 
viction in saying that “if everything that 
President Taft had done or should do, should 
fall into oblivion, his leadership in the catise 
_ of international peace would forever enshrine 
his name in the grateful memory of man- 
kind.” Among the President’s notable utter- 
ances were these: 

“The Lord did not give us the advantages 
we have without charging us with the respon- 
sibility of wsing them for the benefit of the 
whole world.” 

“The progress of the nation is the rate 
of elimination of the difference between the 
conscience of the individual and the con- 
science of the nation.” 

“In arbitration, as in all other things, we 
must be willing to lose sometimes, for that is 
atest of national character.” 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
WEALTHY CHINESE MERCHANT WHO WILL 
BE INSTRUMENTAL IN FOUNDING THE 
FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY AND FIRST 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL IIS- 


lesson that a Christian community is falling 
short in its obligations when it permits these 
conditions to exist. On the other side, the 
suggestions of the board of health, the play- 
ground exhibit and the representations of the 
activities of the remedial agencies of the city, 
marked the way out. As a result of the ex- 
hibit it ought to be possible for the board of 
public welfare and the other remedial agen- 
cies of Kansas City to depend on a public 
backing in a way that was out of the ques- 
tion before. 


The Need of a Full-Orbed Evangelism 


Gipsy Smith has finished his evangelistic 
campaign at Spokane and Seattle, in Wash- 
ington, and is now at Portland, Ore. He 
will go from Portland to Tacoma, thence to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, giving three 
weeks to each place. The meetings in Seat- 
tle were marked by unity on the part of 
the churches, crowds and the generation of 
a splendid spiritual atmosphere. He made 
religion the topic of conversation, Those 
reached were nearly all church people—the 
members and children of the Sunday school. 
The only jarring note was his attack upon 
Christian Science and Unitarianism, which 
brought out spirited replies in the press. It 


TORY IN ALL CHINA sae ‘ “ ote 
5 “ was evident to all that the “evangelistic 
A Lesson in Child Welfare for Kansas Kai Quan Ying Ci , F : 
g Chue, a wealthy merchant ta Tes ete 7 
Bond) Wengen Oe Ane ee oe Saee oe note” is of great importance and must never 


KKansas City has profited by the meeting 
of the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, the sessions being full of interest 
and instruction. Governor Hadley aroused 
considerable opposition in his address by 
charging that the organization was too ideal 
and not sufficiently practical. Mr. Jacob 
Billikopf, superintendent of the Jewish Institute of Kansas City, 
was elected the new president of the state organization. Thus were 
‘recognized a people and an individual who are doing much to solve 
the problem of the illiterate and unfortunate, especially in the two 
large cities of the state. The child welfare exhibit was under the 
general direction of Dr. Anna Strong, daughter of Rev. Sydney 
Strong, pastor of Queen Anne Congregational Church of Seattle. 
Though similar exhibits have been held in the Hast, to Kansas City 
the exhibit was an eye opener. It occupied the whole of the great 
Convention Hall. Bach day had some special attraction, such as the 
Boy Scout drill, singing by the public school children, ete.. thus the 
interest was maintained through the full eight days. Nearly one- 
third of the Greater Kansas City population of 350,000 saw the 
exhibit. This is said to be a much larger attendance propor- 
tionately than that of either New York or Chicago. The striking 
contrasts and comparisons never will be forgotten. On one side, 
the light, flashing whenever a child died from a _ preventable 
disease, the little cemetery, the pictures of unsanitary rooms, 
the exhibits of low standards of living, graphically enforced the 


WALDENSIAN CHAPEL IN MESSINA, ITALY 


This edifice replaces the one destroyed in the 
reat earthquake of 1909, and its erection was 
ped by the governments of Norway and Hungary 
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Viceroy Chung, official head of the provinces of 
Kwangtuna and Kwangsi, who has planned to 
build in Canton the first public library and first 
museum of natural history in all China. “Kai 
Quan will visit Vibrarves and museums in the 
principal American cities to study vur methods. 
Many will be interested in this probable by-prod- 
uct of Christian missions 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT STOKE-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


In the discussion concerning Welsh disestablishment, Canon Henson declared it would cripple the Anglican 
work in Wales and cause an unfortunate social cleavage. A new plan of finance was discussed by which each 
church member is expected to contribute at least a half penny a week 


be omitted from the program of the church. 
Thoughtful observers remarked, however, 
that it needed, even in so captivating an 
evangelist as Gipsy Smith, the crowning of 
the social application to life’s activities. 
These observers are waiting with expecta- 
tion for the Men and Religion Movement. 


How Shall the Churches Serve State®Universitics 


The question of religion in state universities continues to be a 
pressing one. Pres. O. S. Davis of Chicago Theological Seminary 
preached recently at the State University of Washington, Seattle, 
on The University, a Field and a Force in Religious Thought and 
Action, at the semi-centennial of the institution. He declared that 
since the church had established the state—as it virtually did in 
America by the Mayflower Compact—and the church had also es- 
tablished the school, religion certainly had a place in the state 
university. The 55,000 students in the state universities should 
enjoy the “crowning part of the total academic activity, which is 
religion.” After giving credit to the agencies now in the field, in 


tel. 


the shape of Christian associations and the churches, Dr. Davis 
proposed the following program: guild houses and student pastors ; 
efficient courses in religion, for which credits should be given; 
greater emphasis laid upon the duty of the teacher to impress his 
spirit upon the pupil; co-ordination and unity of forces, denomi- 
nationalism having little appeal in an academic atmosphere. 


Photo by Pictorial News Co. 
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Building the Walls 


When Nehemiah reached Jerusalem he found a small population 
utterly disheartened and unable to agree on a policy. He consulted 
with the leaders for three days, and then resolved to see for himself. 
He went alone at midnight to escape the notice of his enemies and 
to avoid the embarrassing advice of unwise friends. He rode a 
donkey until the rubbish of the fallen city blocked his way, when 
he proceeded on foot until he had seen the whole depressing sit- 
uation. He returned from his “night ride’ of reconnoiter to map 
out the work of restoration. 

He was a competent leader, wise, strong, hopeful. He at once 
secured the co-operation of a considerable body of people. He 
brought neither money nor material, but he brought to the great 
task of restoring a city what is no less requisite, the quality of 
inspiration. Money, material, muscle, skill, all these are needed, 
but fundamental to all the rest is the necessity for trustworthy, 
competent leadership. 

He utilized this gift in such fashion that soon “all the people 
had a mind to work.” They did not labor with their eyes on the 
clock, impatiently waiting for the whistle to blow. They were not 
so intent on “the union standard of hours” as to forget personal 
efficiency or valuable results. With an uncalculating enthusiasm, 
“they labored together from the rising of the morning until the 
stars appeared.” 

SELF-INTEREST AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 


This wise leader secured a combination of self-interest and pub- 
lie spirit by directing every man to build first “over against his 
own house.” Wach man would then be protecting his own interests 
by his resolute endeavor and at the same time safeguarding the in- 
terests of all the men in his ward and of the city itself. Thus 
stimulated “they strengthened their hands for the work” and car- 
ried it forward until Jerusalem stood once more, strong, fair, use- 
ful, a source of blessing to the whole earth. 

It was a gigantic task and for its prosecution the sense of 
individual responsibility must be developed in each man. “The 
inclusive ideal” of a restored city in its entirety, and the parcel- 
ing out of obligation as each man built over against his own house, 
made a strong combination. It is the larger vision which fires 
the heart, but the warmth must find its way into all those details 
of personal responsibility which belong to each man’s section of 
the total. life. 

The sense of individual obligation apart from the broader social 
vision is cold and thin; the dream of a new social order unrelated 
to personal interests and duties becomes vague. Our betterment 
must walk with even tread upon both these feet if it would make 
headway. 

When men see an entirely new social order descending out of 
heaven from God, rich and fair as the New Jerusalem, it is im- 
perative that each man thus inspired should begin to build his 
particular part of that perfect world which is to be. When citi- 
zens see ‘The Republic of God’? where every civic function should 
be ordained of Him and directed to worthy ends, it is needed that 
each man should begin resolutely and continuously to strive for 
civic betterment in his own ward and on his own street. And when 
men in business have a vision of industry organized and adminis- 
tered according to the fundamental principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is demanded that each man shall oppose the special in- 
justice which shows its ugly head in his path and strive to build 
the mind of Christ into the particular portion of industry on which 
his door opens. ‘The inclusive ideal” and the parceling out of in- 
dividual responsibility so finely suggested in this passage are well 
suited for team work. 

“Wisdom is knowing what to do next,’ David Starr Jordan 
likes to say, “and virtue is doing it.” That “one next thing’ which 
needs to be done in the light of the great vision which, like the 
coming of the Son of Man, shines across the sky from the east 
even unto the west, becomes the particular concern of the man who 
really helps in the long advance. 


OLD-TIME KNOCKERS 


The opponents of the enterprise were in evidence. ‘What do 
these feeble Jews? Will they revive the stones out of the “heaps 
of rubbish?’ And when the building was under way they insisted 
that if a light-footed fox should’ go up he would break down the 
feeble efforts at wall-building. The word “knocker” is of modern 
coinage, but the debased metal of a hindering pessimism which 
goes into it is an““element” of long standing. And not content 
with derision they threatened to attack the men who enlisted under 
the banner of Nehemiah, the wall-builder. 

“Our God shall fight for us,” was the slogan adopted by the 
patriots. What a stirring battle ery! And each man with trowel 
in hand girded his sword by his side; he united the military with 
the artisan virtues. And when the trumpet sounded on one part 
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of the wall, proclaiming an attack from their foes, it was agreed 
that all the men on the wall within hearing should come to aid in 
repelling the enemy. 

When the foes found the Jews thus vigilant and prepared to 
repel attack, the attacks were not repeated. The actual fighting 
was inconsiderable. The men with sword and trowel carried on 
their work at peace from sunrise till the stars shone. 


LAY LEADERSHIP 


It ought to be remembered that the work of Nehemiah was the 
work of a consecrated layman. He was not ordained as a priest 
nor commissioned as a prophet. He had no official title to the 
devotion or the obedience of the people. He had to rely solely upon 
his own capacity for leadership. He was a devout, resolute, clear- 
headed layman, a man of force and possessed of unusual adminis- 
trative ability. And not by virtue of his office but through the 
fine appeal of his own personal worth he won his following and 
carried through a great popular movement to successful accom- 
plishment, 

The three main elements which contributed to the final success 
were these: the determination of a competent leader who in the 
face of all obstacles cried out: “It can be done. It must be done. 
It is the will of God.” He had examined the ruined city; he had 
tested the popular feeling, knowing its strength and its limitations; 
he had made an invoice of the resources available for the task 
in hand, and now with confident enthusiasm based on accurate 
knowledge he stands ready to lead the way in reconstruction. 

There was also the ready co-operation of the plain people—“so 
built we the wall, for the people had a mind to work.” Who these 
people were, how they looked, when they died and where they were 
buried, no one knows. They were the unnamed majority, the 
plain, untitled people whom the Lord uses and abundantly honors 
in the prosecution of his great designs. — 

In the third place there was the sense of mission. They were 
not rebuilding the city merely as a place where men might buy 
and sell and get gain. The restored city was to be “a city of 
God,” a place which the Almighty could designate in a distinctive 
way, saying, “I will place my name there.’ It would be the cap- 
ital city of those men who would write the Scriptures which are 
furnishing moral stimulus and guidance to all the fairer portions 
of earth. 

It would indeed furnish a starting point for one who would 
take the. moral government of the world upon his shoulder, for 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, just outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. As those men laid stone upon stone in the rearing of 
the wall there was in their hearts the sense of mission, of divine 
vocation, of co-operation with an BHternal Purpose reaching on 
through the ages and binding them up with the meee heroes 
of all time in one vast spiritual enterprise. 


SAN FRANCISCO REBUILT 


We had full page illustrations of some of these truths in the 
rebuilding of San Francisco after the great earthquake and fire. 
Forty-eight seconds of trembling foundations and three days and 
nights of devastating fire changed the whole face of affairs for 
half a million people. And then came the manifestation of mag- 
nificent latent courage and devotion in human nature such as will 
never be forgotten by those who shared in the shock of the great 
disaster and in the task of “rebuilding the walls.” 

Men who were competent to take the right of the line in the 
work of industrial recovery rose to the emergency. It was not 
all done, by any means, in self-interest. There was a sense of re- 
sponsibility and of obligation to the larger need which transcended 
self-interest. "The men of force knew that to aid in rapidly re- 
storing those varied industries which before the fire had given 
profitable employment to an army of men and women would serve 
their need more effectively and wholesomely than would the most 
generous charity which could be devised. “For their sakes,” these 
men of San Francisco said, “we consecrate ourselyes afresh to the 
heroic task of industrial recovery.” 

By this attitude and purpose such men stand all in one noble 
succession. Nehemiah, prophet and builder, rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem after the Babylonian Captivity! Marshall Field, 
merchant prince and builder, with Robert Collyer, prophet and in- 
spirer, rebuilding the walls of Chicago after the great fire of 1871! 
And the men of California possessed of similar spirit, standing 
undaunted in the face of disaster unspeakable, called to be the 
secular instruments of the Lord’s redemptive purpose, bringing 
order out of chaos, peace out of confusion, beauty out of ashes and 
the oil of joy from the spirit of heaviness! All honor to the splen- 
did qualities of these resolute and capable souls who in the hard 


crises of life have furnished the requisite leadership for the great 
task of reconstruction. 


lotto for the Children’s Library 


Hooks are keys to wisdom’s treasure; Moolkis are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Hooks are paths that upward lead; Roolis are friends. Come, let ws read. 
—€Emilie Poulsson 


The Congregationalist and Christian World ) 
Literary Supplement Children’s Books ° 
Volume XCVI 25 November 1911 . Number 47 
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Books for Children and Young People 
The Autumnal Output Sifted and Appraised 


A Treasure of Children’s Verse 


The rich resources and high ideals of the best English pub- 
lishers are well illustrated in a beautiful book of poetical selec- 
tions, The Treasure Book of Children’s Verse, arranged by Mabel 
and Lilian Quiller-Couch (Doran. $5.00 net). Fine paper, clear 
print and beautiful color printing go to make it one of the notable 
publications of the season. ‘The size is large, but the paper is 
light in weight and unglazed, so that it is easy to handle. To 
make it has evidently been a labor of love alike for compilers and 
publishers. The pictures are by M. Hthelgrada Gray and she has 
given the spirit of the green Wnglish countryside and the pic- 
turesque villages happy expression. Most of the favorite poems 
of young folks are here, from the little rhymes just beyond the 
border of Mother Goose’s country, to the more direct and simple 
great poems of Browning and Tennyson. ‘This range of thought 
and style will make the collection a treasure house of interest 
through all the formative years and over the frontier into man- 
hood and womanhood. ‘The child who is happy enough to possess 
this beautiful volume needs only a wise and sympathetic father or 
mother to direct his interest and share his delight in its offerings. 


Religious Books for Children 


The religious teaching of little children is primarily a problem 
for the home, and it is one of the gravest dangers of our generation 
that we are unwilling to give that problem a foremost place in our 
distribution of time. But father and mother need helps from lit- 
erature for their task of instruction. We look, therefore, with 
eager interest every season for just the right books of Scripture 
interpretation and more direct religious teaching to recommend 
for our nursery libraries. For this use we want pictures as well 
as words, and both should be held to the highest standards of in- 
terest as well as good teaching; for memories of word and picture 
from the nursery are not only indelible in the child’s mind, but 
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also formative in the child’s taste for all the coming years. If 
the foundations of culture and right thinking are to be laid aright, 
they must be laid at the beginning of the child’s life. 

The most directly practical in its telling of Bible stories, 
among the new publications, is One Hundred Bible Stories for 
Children, by Robert Bird (Scribners. $1.50). They begin with 
Father Abraham and are all in the Old Testament field. The 
method is direct narrative in simple language. Controversial 
questions are avoided and both preaching and the display of the 
moral are reduced to the lowest point. Wither as a handbook of 
Bible stories for mothers and nurses who are too weary or too 
uninventive to interpret the wonderful old tales in their own way, 
or as a book to be put into the hands of children for their own 
reading, the volume is admirable. The general good taste and 
sense of fitness is praiseworthy and the print is clear and large. 


The large color plates are rather crude, both in imagination and 
in tint, but are quite free from sentimentality and well within 
the range of a child’s understanding. The black and white photo- 
graphs and sketches are much better, and the former will help 
the child to keep the stories on the real earth instead of in some 
religious fairyland. 

Not quite so simple in thought or style, and more dependent on 
the Bible text, is 
Gladys David- 
son’s The Old 
Testament Story 
Told to the Young 
(Dana JHstes. 
$2.00 net). It is 
intended for chil- 
dren of a slightly 
older grade who 
are more capable 
of appreciating 
the place of the 
stories in the life 
of the world. It 
addresses itself 
also to the im- 
perative and difti- ae 
cult task of let- f | Md’: 
ting children un- \ ; 
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modern scholars ‘ 

who regard and teach the Bible from a wide and reasonable stand- 
point.” The religious values of the Old Testament tales are always 
kept in view, even when, in some cases, their legendary origin is in- 
sisted on. The older reader, however, often finds himself sighing for 
a little more directness of method and simple enthusiasm. The nar- 
ratives are sometimes rather dry and chronicle-like and rarely 
kindle into dramatic or poetic fire. On this account the book 
would be better for reading aloud or better still as suggesting 
points of view for the mother or father’s own inventions, than 
for the child’s own reading. There is much and well-selected quo- 
tation from the Scripture text. The illustrations are from paint- 
ings and are astonishingly fresh and interesting, admirable introduc- 
tions for the child into the world of art treasures. 

We cannot speak quite so highly as we would wish of Dr. 
Robert F. Horton’s The Hero of Heroes, A Life of Christ for 
Young People (Revell. $1.25 net). It is meant for still older 
children, and much that it contains is admirable. But taken as a 
whole, the author never seems to be able to move freely in his 
narrative. One evident reason for this is that the hortatory pur- 
pose is seldom forgotten. One asks rather that so vast a theme 
should move and stir the heart by its own power; and one re- 
grets that the author has not the story-teller’s gift of limpid and 
enthusiastic style. The pictures in color, by James Clarke, R. I., 
are pleasing and well composed. But every boy who has handled 
tools will know at a glance that the Joseph in the frontispiece is 
no carpenter and could not saw a stick in the manner pictured 
without enormous waste of energy. ; 

To write good sermons for children is one of the difficult arts. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to speak in terms of unqualified praise 
of Children’s Story Sermons, by Hugh T. Kerr, D. D., of Chicago 
(Revell. $1.00 net). They are short, they are direct, they are 
pointed and they are interesting. We do not wonder that the chil- 
dren of Dr. Kerr’s congregation value them, and we are glad to 
recommend them to a wider public. 

An English minister’s approach to the Bible and to moral and 
religious teaching for young children is found in The Bible Zoo, by 
Albert Glenthorne Mackinnon (Revell. $1.00 net). The purpose 


of the book is expressed in its sub-title, “A Series of Addresses tow 


Young People on Some Birds, Beasts and Insects of the Bible.” 
The field naturally has limitations, which are at least grazed in 
the inclusion of the mosquito. But the Bible references are made 
helpful in most cases, and the habits and life of the creatures are 
used parabolically with good knowledge of natural history as well 
as of Scripture. The addresses will be suggestive of thought as 
well as purveyors of entertainment, and children will find much 
to enjoy in the book, especially if read in the company of an older 
person. 

For nearly forty years The Story of the Bible, by Charles Fos- 
ter (Foster Pub. Co. $1.50) has held a place of distinction as a 
nearly ideal paraphrase of Biblical history and story. Although 
three-quarters of a million copies haye been circulated the con- 
tinued demand for it is shown by this fresh edition, which in shape 
and externals is one of the best of the series. The deserved popu- 
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larity of Mr. Foster’s work is due to the short, simple words em- 
ployed, to the effective and abundant illustrations, to his fidelity 
to the original text and to the reverent spirit which pervades 
every page. We know of no better book of its kind for little 
children and larger ones too. 

In Old Testament Stories in Modern Light (Pilgrim Press. 75c. 
net) Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, the successor of Rey. R. J. Camp- 
bell at Brighton, Wngland, pictures graphically and suggestively 
thirty-three incidents and characters. Many are familiar, but even 
to such he imparts fresh interest in view of his frank treatment of 
the marvels connected with them. Some of the interpretations in 
the earlier part of the volume give too much prominence to critical 
difficulties which may not greatly concern the average boy or girl; 
but the prevailing spirit is reverent and constructive. ‘The lessons 
drawn are wholesome and the style is simple and clear. 


A Child’s History of England 


Children like their history told like a fairy tale, in a spirit 
of gaiety, full of action and with live people moving rapidly across 
the scene. To give them this kind of story, and yet suggest the 
evolution of a nation and the quieter changes which mark the real 
progress of human life, is not an easy task. Perhaps the most 
familiar and succesful attempt was that of Dickens in his “Child’s 
History of England.” Such another, written in the same lively 
style and with the same decisiveness of opinion, is A History of 
England, by C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.80 net). Mr. Kipling comes in like the chorus to make 
the interludes; Mr. Fletcher tells the story with a fine sense of 
movement, a desire to show how the people lived and worked, and 
a purpose to teach the imperial destiny and glories of Wngland, 
which carry him through the long centuries with flying colors. 
The poetic interludes in themselves make the book notable. Not 
all are equally successful, but at their best, as in the introductory 
ballad, “The River’s Tale,” they are as good as anything Mr. 
Kipling has done in verse. 

One asks first of such an attempted chronicle for children 
whether on the whole it gives a fair as well as graphic picture of 
national progress; and with some exceptions this merit must, we 
think, be conceded to Mr. Fletcher’s writing. He is no lover of 
war, and has little to say about some of England’s most famous 
victories, yet he teaches from the beginning to the end that it is 


absolutely necessary for Hngland to be fully armed and ready. : 


“Wngland should always beware of the northeast wind. It blows 
her no good.” Some teachers and parents will object to this in- 
sistence upon the need of military strength, but it is never put 


forward as an end in itself or as a means of aggression. In all’ 


the ‘great turning points of controversy the effort is.made to main- 
tain a fair position toward both sides, while insisting on the point 
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of view of the HWnglish church and the Hnglish gentleman. The 
book will be a refreshment for American grown-up readers, and 
may safely be put into the hands of American boys and girls. The 
one point of real exaggeration is what seems to us its over-estimate 


of the character and intellect of the late Queen Victoria, which is 
magnified to a point of absurdity. 


and “Nils” 


Out of the multitude of stories written or reprinted for the 
satisfaction of the child’s imagination, a few stand out as notable 
in the issues of the season. First and foremost for readers of Eng- 
lish we may place J. M. Barrie’s Peter and Wendy (Scribners. 
$1.50 net), though the question will at once suggest itself whether 
it is a book about children for grown-ups, or a book which belongs 
in the child’s own sphere of happy imaginations. We give the 
benefit of the doubt to the children and leave their parents and 
grown-up brothers to discover for themselves the elements in Mr. 
Barrie’s work which are their special share. 

The general outlines of the story have been familiar to the 
public for a long time through the theater. The delightful but in- 
consequent humor, full of surprises and touched with pathos, will 
makes its appeal both to old and young. Wendy is the little girl 
who flies, with her two younger brothers, at Peter Pan’s invitation, 
to be house-mother in Neverland. The adventures of the flight, of 
the pirates, the red Indians, the crocodile, are all here in their or- 
der, not arranged exactly as we knew them on the stage, but trans- 
formed into a lively narrative. Peter Pan, the boy who refused to 
grow up, is the hero of the story, and goes on at the end of it to 
continue his life of adventure and forgetting. The book is delight- 
fully illustrated by F’. D. Bedford. If a man or boy is without a 
sense of humor, we advise him to let it alone, but for the majority 
it is just the sort of thing to make the hours go by delightedly, 
especially if it can be read aloud to the child. 

Next in order comes Further Adventures of Nils translated by 
Velma S. Howard from the Swedish of Selma Lagerléf (Double- 
day, Page. $1.20 net), the second part of the most famous and 
popular book of Swedish literature. Nils, it will be remembered, 
was the mischievous boy who was changed by the elf into a thumb- 
ling, and goes with the wild goose northward through the Swedish 
provinces to Lapland. This second volume, with some omission of 
geographical details interesting only to Swedish children, continues 
and concludes his adventures. It contains pearls of legend, 
faney and humor, strung on the thread of the dwarf’s travels on 
gooseback and his services of help to the animals. A book so 
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famous in all the nations of Europe, and so out-of-measure pop- 
ular with the author’s own people, needs no further word of com- 
mendation, except to point to it as a treasury of delight and good 
teaching for the reading of younger American children. 


Twelve First Class Stories for Boys 


Of the great number of stories for boys in their teens that 
have come to our shelves we have chosen, as in previous years, 
the twelve which we consider the very best. In doing this we take 
into consideration the moral standard of each book, its literary 
merit and its interest. This year the list is of more than ordinary 
value in each of these respects. 

A born story teller is Cyrus Townsend Brady, and Bob Dash- 
away, Privateersman (Dodd, Mead. $1.25), is as good a sea story 
of the Revolutionary days as ever was written for boys. It nar- 
rates the adventures of a young midshipman in capturing .pirate 
vessels and cutting out rich prizes from Bnglish convoys. “Lhe 
author assures us that every incident is founded on fact, although 
the events described really occurred at different times in history 
and with different ships. He has written the kind of a story a 
boy will fasten to until it is finished. 

Another illustration that the best of fiction is founded on fact 
is provided in A Captain at Fifteen, by Gilbert Payson Coleman 
(Appleton. $1.50), for this is the story of the actual experiences 
of Joshua Barney, who, starting in a voyage as second mate, be- 
came, by a series of curious events, captain of his vessel in mid- 
ocean and from that time onward, in the naval engagements of 
the Revolutionary War, had many thrilling experiences. One of 
the most famous and remarkable of his adventures was his escape 
from the English Mill-prison. Later, in the War of 1812, he be- 
came a well-known commodore. 

A Revolutionary story which can hardly be surpassed as a de- 
scription for boys of our great struggle for independence is J'’om 
Strong, Washington's Scout, by Alfred Bishop Mason (Holt. 
$1.25). From the battle of Long Island in 1776 to the surrender 
of Cornwallis, the boy hero is in touch with, or a part of, the 
most dramatic and important events of the war. ‘The fine char- 
acter of Nathan Hale and his heroic death, as here described, will 
not readily be forgotten by the reader, nor by contrast the expe- 
riences of Benedict Arnold. Tom Strong and his loyal friend, Zed 
Pratt, the trapper, pass through many and thrilling adventures 
together. The history is accurate, the story full of action, and 
the book is well illustrated with photographs, maps and copies of 
historical paintings. 

Of a very different type, and yet one of the most interesting 
books, is the somewhat fantastic tale of Two Boys in a Gyrocar, 
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by Kenneth Kenneth-Brown (Houghton Mifflin. $1.20 net). The 
boys have invented and constructed a two-wheel automobile to 
which stability is given by use of a gyroscope. Its peculiar make 
enables the car to go where the larger autos are disabled. Over 
the deep snows it makes its way on skids, across weak bridges and 
over narrow footpaths it moves easily so, in spite of its small 
horse power, it makes good time in the long run. ‘The story tells 
how the boys competed in a race from New York to Paris and on 
the way attempted the rescue of a Russian princess from Siberian 
exile, with what adventures and result the reader must discover. 
Some will complain that such a trip for two boys, a dog and a 
newspaper reporter is impossible. But nothing is impossible in 
these days! The young folks will call it “a rattling good story.” 

Another tale of unusual travel experience tells of three boys 
carried in a runaway balloon from Toronto across the continent 
to Mexico. It is Young Crusoes of the Sky, by F. Lovell Coombs 
(Century Co. $1.50). The balloon ascends and descends sev- 
eral times before it dumps the boys, finally, among the ancient 
homes of the cliff dwellers. How they maintain life, discover 
precious treasure, repulse assaults of Indians and wild beasts, and 
finally escape and return home is all graphically related. The 
title is justified by the isolated position of the boys and the in- 
genuity with which they adapt themselves to and conquer cireum- 
stances. 

A lively book of adventure, which boys and men alike will en- 
joy, is Track’s End, by Hayden Carruth (Harpers. $1.00). In 
style and invention it belongs with such masterpieces as ‘Treasure 
Island’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe.” The scene is a new town at the 
end of the railroad in North Dakota, more than thirty years ago. 
By a series of accidents a boy of eighteen is left alone for the 
winter in this raw village, out of all connection with the inhabited 
world. His adventures with wolves, Indians, horse thieves and 
blizzards make a well imagined and highly exciting story. 

The Young Alaskans on the Trail, by Bmerson Hough (Har- 
pers. $1.25), is the second volume in a series, but it is not, like 
many such attempts, any the less interesting or original. It tells 
of a trip in British Columbia made by the boys and two guides 
from the crest of the Rocky Mountains eastward, down the Peace 
River, over the route of McKenzie and Frazer, whose maps and 
records are often referred to. It was a perilous trip full of ad- 
ventures—hunting grizzlies and caribou, and canoeing down peril- 
ous rivers. But it is all quite rational and contains many graphic 
scenes. 

A wild story of hunting life in the grand cafion of the Colorado 
is The Young Lion Hunter, by Zane Grey (Harpers. $1.25). 
Hiram, the game warden, is specially engaged by the Forestry 
Department to clean out the cougars. He determines to catch as 
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many as possible alive, and he takes with him Ken Ward and his 


“kid brother,” Hal. Both are daring youth, and they are engaged 
in dangerous work which is dramatically described. Incidentally 
much information is imparted concerning the Grand Cafion. Some 
of the scenes may be too rough for tender-minded readers, but by 
adventurous youth who love the risk of hunting fierce game, the 
story will be greatly enjoyed. And it may be said that the risks 
described are a real part of the forestry of the great West. 

Another good out-of-door story is The Forest Castaways, by 
Frederick Orin Bartlett 
(Century Co. $1.50). 
Two boys on a vacation 
in the Maine woods are 
overtaken by a snowstorm 
and lose their way. How 
they discover a deserted 
camp, receive unexpected 
assistance, and at last are 
rescued, is all vividly re- 
lated. It is a story of 
pluck, courage and endur- 
ance which boys will thor- 
oughly enjoy. 

An excellent prepara- 
tory school story is On the 
Cinder Path, by Arthur 
Duffey (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25). | The 
author was the world’s 
champion sprinter from 
1901 to 1905 and in this 
book he gives much de- 
tailed advice on sprinting 
which it would pay boys to 
read if they are interested 
in “the cinder path.’ At 
the same time this is a 
thoroughly good story of 
school life, and Archie, the 
hero, is a fine, manly fel- 
low, whose example is wor- 
thy to be followed. 

And of college stories 
there is not likely to be one 
better, or more surprising, 
than The Stroke Oar, by 
Ralph D. Paine (Scrib- 
ners. $1.50). It is not in 
the least the usual kind of 
a college tale. The hero 
nearly loses his place on 
the Yale ’Varsity crew by the strangest series of events that hap- 
pen far away from New Haven. How the stroke oar succeeded in 
getting back on time, and how the race with Harvard was rowed, 
must be discovered by the reader, and he will not be disappointed. 
The value of discipline and loyalty are also clearly shown. It is a 
good, healthy, exciting story. 

DWqually good, but with a widely different plot, is Sandy Sawyer, 
Sophomore, by the same author (Scribners. $1.50). This hero 
also is in the class crew and does some remarkable things in train- 
ing a green crew for a summer hotel, with a race that is wildly 
exciting. But mainly, this is the narrative of a plucky struggle 
for self-support through college. The author has a delicious vein 
of humor, and there is a chapter on The Runaway Cottage which 
reminds one of the beloved Stockton. 
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Choice Stories for Girls 


Whether because the modern girl undergoes a different educa- 
tion from that of her mother, or because, like her elder sister, the 
new woman, she has entered into a greater diversity of interests, 
the fact is apparent that the flow of ‘“‘books for girls” lessens. But, 


on the other hand, there are relatively fewer which are common- 


place. They are not easily forgotten, being marked by a certain 
distinction of style and content and by a refreshing naturalness. 
No direct religious purpose is obtruded, yet all such allusions are 
the more persuasive in their simple sincerity. 

There is an unusual reason for the unusual effect produced by 
Victorine’s Book, by Nina Rhoades (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25). This American author wrote the book in French and trans- 
lated it into Wnglish. Victorine is a half American, half French 
girl, brought up in France by her mother’s sister, who hated all 
things American. When her charge was fourteen, however, the 
aunt’s conscience was aroused to the point of undertaking for the 
two of them a journey to this country in order to bring father and 
daughter together. At this point begins the artless diary of the 
girl, who has been trained with an almost conventual strictness. 
The impressions made by America, and especially “young America,” 
are told in a charmingly naive manner. 

Somewhat younger is Marcia of the Little Home, by Hmily 
Calvin Blake (Appleton. $1.20 net). She is “little mother” in a 
household of children where the father has seen better days. Now 
they live on the edge of poverty and there is always a baby. 
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Marcia is a faithful little soul, yet a tease and a protector by 
turns. “No one knows what scheme will next occur to her. The 
reader will sometimes weep for her and sometimes wish to shake 
her. Pathos and humor abound and some scenes have real power. 
Brighter days dawn at last, but mainly the story shows how the 
common, sordid trials of poverty may be irradiated with love and 
courage. 

The masculine element may seem to put into another class the 
Four Gordons, by Edna A. Brown (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50). Only one of them 
was a girl, but her influ- 
ence was the most per- 
vasive, since it fell to her 
lot to try to make a home 
for the three boys during 
the absence of their par- 
ents for the winter. She 
tried hard, perhaps too 
hard, but they would 
“rough house,” thus injur- 
ing her sisterly dignity. 
And some of their scrapes 
were more serious. The 
young people of the set are 
all very real, and the story 
is wholesome and well 
written, with a -fine reli- 
gious tone. It contains 
some valuable suggestions 
for parents on the training 
of the modern high-strung 
child. 

The good comradeship 
of a boy and a, girl is the 
chief feature of a capital 
little story called The Iron 
Pirate, by Adeline Knapp 
(Westminster Press. 60c. 
net). The scene is laid in 
California, where a Maine 
man had betaken himself 
with his family and bought 
a grape ranch. Instead of 
being of the raisin variety, 
the grapes proved to be of 
no use except for wine; so 
the vines were pulled up 
and destroyed. The six- 
teen-year-old daughter kept 
bees to-help tide over the 
emergency. A family camp- 
itg near by had a son of the same age. The two young folk were 
clever enough to track down a rascal who was trespassing on the 
ranchman’s water rights. Their efforts at amateur detective work 
brought about prosperity to reward sacrifice. 

The joys and sorrows of boarding school life furnish material 
for a good proportion of girls’ books. BHxcellent of its kind is The 
Girls of Dudley School, by Ellen Douglass Deland (Appleton. 
$1.50). It is especially free from the artificiality which besets its 
class. They are real sins and real repentances through which the 
Dudley girls pass and the development of character is interesting 
to watch. ‘ 

For a jolly, irrepressible, likable boarding school heroine we 
commend Just Patty, by Jean Webster (Century Co. $1.20 net). 
She is surely the feminine gender of ‘‘the Varmint.” ‘The narrative 
is full of queer little turns which provoke to laughter and some- 
times to reflection. There is much sound sense for instance, in the 
chapters on the strike in the Virgil class, and on a new departure 
in charity. The book consists of a series of episodes ad is good to 
read aloud. The illustrations are delightful. 

Of a quite distinct type is Yellow Star, by Hlaine Goodale Hast- 
man (Little, Brown. $1.25).. The heroine is a young Indian girl, 
brought to a New Hngland town at the age of twelve to be educated 
in the local academy. She was a waif rescued from an Indian 
war. She has no relatives except adopted ones, but longs to go 
back to help her own people. It is a pretty story, skillfully told, 
and it emphasizes both the contrast of races and the unity of 
humanity. 

There are three girls, with ages ranging from twelve to eight- 
een, in Harmony Hall, by Marion Hill (Small, Maynard. $1.10 
net). One of them is frivolous, one is capable and one is blessed 
with a keen wit. The conversations are remarkably natural and 
interesting. When sickness and poverty suddenly come to the 
family, the capable daughter accepts a position as maid to do 
general housework. This quickly reveals false standards and true 
among her friends. There is a brother who tries to help also, but 
he falls into a depressed condition which is diagnosed by a friend 
as a case of “too much sister.” The method which works the final 
cure will bring smiles to the faces of all who have had boys and 
girls to train. 


From ‘© Tommy Tinker’s Book” 


Half the gossip of society would perish if the books that are 
truly worth reading were but read.—Dawson. 
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Not often does one come upon a story for girls who are still 
young enough to love dolls which has the interest and variety of 
plot and the literary quality of Honey-Sweet, by Edna Turpin 
(Maemillan Co. $1.25 net). A homemade baby doll gives the 
title to the book and plays an important part as companion and 
comforter to Anne, the little Southern heroine. We first meet them 
on board an ocean liner where poor Anne suddenly finds herself 
separated from the uncle with whom she was to cross the water 
and left to the tender mercies of strangers. We follow her through 
all sorts of vicissitudes—first to a Paris boarding school, then to 
an orphans’ home in Richmond, an ancestral estate in Virginia, a 
Georgetown apartment house. One reads eagerly to the last chapter, 
which contains happiness enough to make up for all of Anne’s 
troubles. Anne has fine and lovable qualities, but is never goody- 
goody, and, although she is only nine, older girls will like ‘her. 

An interesting story of a lighthouse keeper’s family in Maine 
and the adventures of the older children on the Atlantic in a ship- 
wreck, the consequences of which land them in London, is told 
with a good background of American life in The Sia Little Penny- 
packers, by Sophie Swett (Dana Estes. 75c.). The atmosphere 
of the book is true and kindly, if the incidents are rather improba- 
ble. The young readers will get both enjoyment and profitable sug- 
gestions of kindliness and good conduct from the tale. 

A book of Indian stories by William John Hopkins appeals to 
boys and girls of all ages. It has the scenery of the Upper Missouri 
Valley and the traditions of the Mandan tribe, for a background, 
with the title, The Indian Book (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). 
Mr. Hopkins has drawn this picture of tribal life in clear outline 
and with a good sense of story-telling values. 

A pleasing little book of travel and observation is Sarah G. 
Pomeroy’s Christmas in Sweden (Dana Hstes. 50c.). It tells of 
Swedish customs at the holiday time, which last longer and are 
more elaborate than in America, as they are seen by a family of 
Americans. The illustrations in tint are by Burton D. Hoxie. 

Two other books, devoted to enlarging our children’s knowledge 
of other lands, are in simple narrative and with interesting pic- 
tures. One of them is Marta in Holland, by Etta Blaisdell Mc- 
Donald, and the other is Hassan in Hgoypt, by Etta Blaisdell Mc- 
Donald and Julia Dalrymple (Little, Brown. Each 60c.). In each 
case a child of the land becomes the center of story-telling. 

A pleasant selection of material for children’s reading is found 
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in The Five Senses, by Angela M. Keyes (Moffat, Yard. $1.00 
net), for which Jessie Willcox Smith has supplied five beautiful 
plates in color. She calls her anthology an “easy book of joyous 
literature for children” and rightly says that it is full of good 
things—some of which are ef the author’s own contributing! 


From * Little Animal Stories” 
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Many of the great names in children’s literature are here both in 
prose and verse. 


Folk and Fairy Tales 


The art of writing an effective and interesting as well as coher- 
ent fairy story is rare indeed. We get year by year a number of 
fantastic tales, often elaborately illustrated and with evidences 


that their predecessors have met with popular approval, which are 


so far below the standard of good literature and good imagination 
that we hesitate to recommend them for the children of The Con- 
gregationalist circle. A few exceptions rather go to prove the rule. 
One such exception, which vindicates its right to existence by 
coherent invention, good taste and a touch of humor is Bliza Orne 
White’s The Enchanted Mountain (Houghton “Mifflin. $1.00), 
which is pleasantly illustrated in outline drawings by BH. Pollak 
Ottendorff. Two neighboring families, with three children each, 
live in the neighborhood of the Enchanted Mountain. On a memo- 
rable day in the absence of all the parents, the children are con- 
sumed by a desire to explore that unknown territory. What they 
adventured and what they learned is told with charming simplicity 
and humor. There is a moral which is neither obtruded nor 
avoided, but the story is so fresh and original, and the moral so 
much a part of its charm, that it helps rather than hinders the 
effect. It is a good book for parents to share with their children, 
for the moral has its application to old and young. 

It is more common in France than in England or America for 
a great writer to turn aside for the entertainment of children. 
Anatole France, the famous novelist, has done this in a tale of 
the dwarfs, Honey-Bee (Lane. $1.50 net), which Florence Lund- 
borg has translated, and for which the publishers have given us a 
pleasing book with large page pictures in color. The story is of a 
boy and girl, brought up as brother and sister in a castle of Brit- 
tany, and stolen away separately by the nixies and the dwarfs. 
‘There are no really malevolent creatures in this Breton fairyland, 
and both hero and heroine in the end come back to their home and 
are made happy together. The literary quality of this tale is natu- 
rally of the highest. It is a pleasing addition to the fairyland 
library of American children. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis has put together a number of roman- 
tie stories from Korean folklore in The Unmannerly Tiger and 
Other Korean Tales (Crowell. $1.00). The scenery and proper- 
ties of the stage interest the author almost more than the stories 
he has to tell; but he succeeds in carrying over something of the 
barbaric humor so characteristic of Korean folklore, while the 
actors and situations are so unusual that they can hardly fail to 
excite the interest of a child. A good use of the stories would be 
to teach the children that there is an Oriental world at once re- 
lated to and strangely different from the world they know about 
them in America. 

Alice Brown has a happy art of inventing romantic and fan- 
tastic stories for children. In The One-Footed Fairy (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25 net) she has gathered a number of such tales, the 


characters of which exist in a sort of conventionalized fairyland, 
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where kindly and social relations make the undercurrent of thought. 

The stories are intended for very little children, who will find 
themselves in pleasant company and take pleasure in the imagina- 
tive illustrations. : 

A book of fairy adventures for children of seven to ten is 
Within the Silver Moon, by Madge A. Bigham (Little, Brown. 
$1.25). The heroine is one of the little mothers who assists the 
matron in charge of thirty babies at an orphan home. The man 
in the moon becomes interested in her, and invites her to spend the 
nights—her only times of withdrawal from the hard work of look- 
ing after the babies—in his palace, where she sees strange sights 
and has happy times. The story is better within the range of con- 
sistency, good humor and good taste than most modern fairy stories. 


Animal Stories 


Little children love to find their lives reflected in imaginary 
experiences of animals. The opportunity of getting a perspective 
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in this fashion has commended itself to moralists ever since the 


days of Aesop. A friendly little book of this sort, dealing with the 
lessons of experience is Tiny Hare and His Friends, by A. L. 
Sykes (Little, Brown. . $1.00). Tiny Hare is always seeking 
strange adventures, coming to the very edge of serious danger and 
being brought back repentant to his home. ‘he stories are well 
imagined and prettily told, and would be popular in the nursery. 

Another pleasant adventure in the same field is found in Mother 
West Wind’s Children, by Thornton W. Burgess (Little, Brown. 
$1.00). Animals meet and converse, and moral lessons are taught 
through their experiences in brief and interesting stories, many of 
which are founded on observations of their real ways of living. 

A pretty book, well illustrated, made up of stories or sketches 
about animals, is Little Animal Stories, compiled by Frances Weld 
Danielson (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net). The brief stories are by 
favorite writers and seem to have been contributed originally to 
children’s magazines and newspapers. ‘The liveliness of narrative, 
brevity and sense of what little folks like, will commend it to 
mothers and kindergarten teachers. 

Stories of animal life in the spirit of modern natural history 
study afford a pleasant introduction for the child to his own shy 
neighbors of field and stream. A helpful and interesting volume 
in this field is Woodsy Neighbors of Tan and Teckle, by Charles Lee 

' Bryson, illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull (Revell. $1.25 
net). The sympathy and understanding of Mr. Bull’s pictures are 
admirable, and they fit well with the interesting tales of animal 
life which Mr. Bryson has given for children’s entertainment. 


For Littlest Folks 


A fascinating book to read and to look at, for it is rich in beau- 
tiful illustrations, is The Dutch Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
with illustrations by the author (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). 
It tells homely and delightful tales of little Dutch children, their 
amusements, work, care and manners, all charmingly adapted by 
bright conversation to the enjoyment of children. A pleasant com- 
pilation of poems, sketches and stories related to the play of chil- 
dren is found in Frances Weld Danielson’s In Play Land (Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00 net). There are good illustrations in tint of a kind 
to attract the children, and much material that will help to inter- 
est, and especially help to suggest means of self-amusement for the 
little folks for whose attention the book is especially planned. In 
the Happy Hour Series comes a liberally illustrated book in gay 


colors, called Santa Claus’ Dolls, edited by Elizabeth Hoyt (Wilde. ° 
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50c.). There is considerable variety of entertainment in these 
stories, poems and sketches, and Santa Claus’ interest in little 
children is the rul- 
ing motive. Pleas- 
ant little stories of 
child life, in short 


words and _ large 
print, told from 
the child’s point 


of view, are found 
in Tommy Tinker’s 
Book, by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell 
(Little, Brown. 
60c.). Appropri- 
ate and well-drawn 
pictures will help 
to please the imagination of the young reader. A collection of 
jolly tales for very little girls is found in the book of bed-time 
stories, by Ella Farman Pratt, which she calls Happy Children 
(Crowell. $1.00). It has attractive pictures in tint, and has to do 
with pleasant experiences of American children in town and coun- 
try. The spirit in which the book is written is all that the parent 
should desire. The pictures and decorations of Clara W. Atwood in 
Nibbles Popplety-Poppet, by Edith B. Davidson (Little, Brown. 
75e. net), are great fun. The text is in the style of the ‘“Bunni- 
ken-Bunnies” books, which children have enjoyed. It is a lively 
nonsense story about a mouse, brightly written and with plenty of 
movement. A pretty example of the littlest books, small enough 
to go into a Christmas stocking, is The Rhyme Book (Warne. New 
York), in brown covers with four white geese on a gold ground, 
and gay pictures and jolly rhymes inside. 


Copyright, 1911, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Irom “ Nibbles Poppety Poppet” 


History and Biography 


In all the literature of romance there is no more beautiful tale 
than that related in The Story of Bayard, by Christopher Hare 
(Dutton. $2.00). The life history and exploits of “the good 
knight without fear and without reproach” are retold from the old 
chronicles; how he received his early training, how he entered the 
king’s household, the tourneys in which he took part, the battles 
in which he won renown and finally his death, ‘‘to the irreparable 
grief of France and even of his foes.” It is all related with 
graphic power and the book itself, in letter press and illustration, 
is worthy of its theme. 

The ancient folklore connected with the history of the founder 
of the old royal dynasty of Norway is put into excellent form for 
boys by Capt. Charles Young in Harald, First of the Vikings 
(Crowell. $1.50 net). It is a wild tale of the rough days when 
brute force ruled the world, strong men conquered on land and sea, 
and the only things considered worth mentioning in history were 
the deeds of great warriors and the battles which they fought. 

An Wnglish romance that appeared in Shakespeare’s time is the 
basis of The Seven Champions of Christendom, by Agnes R. Mat- 
thews (Ginn & Co. 45c.). It sets forth attractively what was 
best in chivalry and the ideals of knighthood. The purpose of the 
writer is not simply to entertain, but also to enforce certain les- 
sons much needed for the youth of our own day. 


Copyright, 1911, Doubleday, Page & Co. From ‘‘ The Further Adventures of Nils 
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A romantic old French tale, The Song of Roland, is the basis 
of A Chevalier of Old France, by John Harrington Cox (Little, 
Brown. $1.25). This gives a fascinating account of the Treason 
of Guenelon, the. great Battle of Roncevaux and the death of 
Roland, the chastisement of the Saracens and Charlemagne’s Vision. 

There are good reasons for making the history of Rome familiar 
and interesting to young folks. Eva March Tappan enumerates 
some of these in her preface to The Story of the Roman People 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). She has covered the periods of the 
republic and empire in a sketchy but interesting way and has 
brought together a great number of pictures to illustrate the text, 
most of them from ancient art but a few from modern paintings. 
The work is well done and should interest intelligent youth. 

Another good informative book for boys and girls on a subject 
which always interests them is Miss Tappan’s When Knights Were 
Bold (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 net). It describes in short and 
agreeable chapters the education, equipment and experience of the 
knights and some salient features of the world in which they lived 
and adventured. Good illustrations in black and white help the 
sense of reality. ; 

Coming down to modern times, two volumes on a common 
theme are On the Trail of Grant and Lee, by Frederick Trevor Hill 
(Appleton. $1.50 net), and A Life of Grant for Boys and Girls, 
by Warren Lee Goss (Crowell. $1.50). The former is a bright, 
entertaining account of the remarkable way in which the careers 
of Grant and Lee were intertwined and the conflict in which they 
became leaders of opposing forces. The other book is not so bril- 
liant but is more complete as a life of Grant. For its purpose— 
a book for young people—it wisely passes lightly over the serious 
faults of the great soldier and dwells upon his great virtues and 
admirable services. It is interesting for readers old and young and 
possesses something of Grant’s simplicity and straightforwardness. 

The Boy’s Life of Edison (Harpers. $1.25), is told by William 
H. Meadowcroft, for over thirty years associated with the inventor 
and now his chief assistant. Most of the events and experiences 
have been discussed between them, and Mr. Edison has himself 
read and approved the book. It tells of a hard-working life and 
covers the history of many of the inventions which have trans- 
formed human intercourse in the last half century. This story 


of the inquisitive and adventurous boy, who had also the other 
gift of the commercial instinct, is told by an admiring friend, with 
a degree of detail of methods and processes which will appeal to 
older boys who have any mechanical or inventive gifts. 


Any book mentioned or reviewed in this issue, will be sent postpaid on receipt of advertised a 
price, by The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 120 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. \ 
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Belonging also to the realm of history are two books on human 
progress. Historic Inventions, by Rupert S. Holland (Jacobs. 
$1.50 net) and Stories of Useful Inventions, by S. E. Forman 
(Century Co. $1.00 net). Both are well written. The former, 
and much the larger work, deals especially with the great inven- 
tions—the printing pressyetelescope, sewing machine, telegraph, 
telephone, wireless telegraphy, etc. The second deals with home- 
lier but not less important matters, like the invention of matches, 
the stove, the lamp, the carriage, the clock. Each admirably sup- 
plements the other, even when they cover the same ground. 


New Editions of Oid Favorites 


Mr. Louis Rhead has made the illustrations for a new and 
handsome edition of Yom Brown’s School Days (Harpers. $1.50), 
for which Mr. Howells offers a brief introduction, telling how 
much the story pleased him when he came back to it after many 
years of neglect. He points out that in the matter of beer drink- 
ing and pugilism public opinion has changed since Arnold’s rule in 
Rugby, but praises the manliness and strength of the story in a. 
way to please all lovers of the book in the older generation, Mr. 
Rhead’s pictures are in the style of realism which Mr. Howells 
loves. They have been studied in Rugby and contain much local 


color. We shall be glad to have this pioneer—perhaps the greatest 


of all school stories—in the hands of every American schoolboy. 
Its ideals of sports and sportsmanship seem to us more wholesome 
in some ways than those which now prevail in our American 
schools and colleges. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have called in Mr. N. C. 
Wyeth to illustrate Stevenson’s Treasure Island ($2.50), a happy 
choice resulting in an edition which will be a delight to boys of all 
ages. The pictures in color are as full of movement and adven- 
ture as the story, and nothing better could be said of them. With 
the wide pages and large print, it is an edition in which many an 
old boy will renew his pleasure in one of the most stirring and 
successful of all boy stories. 

The same publishers have made a new illustrated edition of 
Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy ($2.00 net), with illustra- 
tions by Reginald Birch. The book is handsomely made, the print 
large. Some of the pictures have long been familiar; others, of 
rather variant quality, illustrate in color favorite scenes in the 
story. 

The famous Italian children’s book, Pinocchio (Dutton. $2.50), 
comes in a good-sized and fully illustrated volume, with full-page 
color plates and many illustrations in black and white. The lively 
and playful spirit of Signor Collodi’s masterpiece is well inter- 
preted in these humorously imaginative pictures by Charles 
Folkard. | ; i : 

Thackeray wrote one story for children which really -belongs 
in the world of English pantomime. It is The Rose and the Ring 
(Crowell. $1.50 net), and has been republished with a multitude 
of jolly illustrations, some of them full-page color plates, by J. R. 
Monsell. The great novelist tested the story on the children of his 
own household. It has long been a favorite, and the burlesque fun 
is as entertaining as ever. ; ; 

Captain Marryat’s favorite boys’ story, the Children of the New 
Forest (Holt. $1.35 net), comes in a fine edition with illus- 
trations in color by E. Boyd Smith. The tale, with its wide range 
of interests and historical setting, is good reading for American 
boys, all the more because it does not move with the breathless 
haste so common in children’s stories nowadays. 

The late Susan Coolidge could always tell good stories, and her 
Katy Did Series has been through several editions since the appear- 
ance of the first volume, in 1872. The three volumes, “What Katy 
Did,” “What Katy Did at School” and “What Katy Did Next” 


I Mabel Baill 


From * In Play Lana” 
(Little, Brown. Wach, $1.50) are issued again this year in clear, 
good-sized type and with graceful illustrations by William A. Mc- 
Cullough. The stories seem to us as piquant and natural as ever, 
and we are glad to think that they will go on entertaining and 
influencing young folks for years to come. ; 


Copyright, 1911, Pilgrim Press 
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WOMEN’ 


Rivalry Among Women 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


Two women who had married brothers 
and been intimate friends for many years 
‘became prominent in club work in an Hast- 
ern city. The more sociable qualities of one 
raised her to a prominent office, which was 
resented by the one of superior intellectual 
attainments. Joking comments on the part 
of acquaintances fanned the growing jeal- 
ousy. The one was included less and less 
frequently in pleasures planned by the other, 
heads were averted, looks were cold and in- 
tercourse gradually stopped. 

One day, however, the two old friends met 
in a narrow passageway where the light 
-struck their faces. The elder was about to 
pass on in silence, when she stopped sud- 
denly, and with a cordial, ‘Oh, Olive, how 
do you do!” gave her sister-in-law a friendly 
smile and nod. “I would not take a thou- 
sand dollars for that greeting,” the younger 
woman said later; “you know of the awful 
accident of that afternoon and that I never 
saw Mary alive again.” 

Probably no feature of the modern 
woman’s entrance into public life, as mani- 
fested in club and patriotic society and phil- 
aanthropie work, is so productive of unhap- 
piness, strife and estrangement as unseemly 
rivalry. Singers are so notoriously sensi- 
tive that friendship between two sopranos 
or two altos of about equal popularity is 
almost unknown. Rivalry in friendships, 
rivalry in dress, rivalry in society, rivalry 
between promoters of fads, rivalry for office, 
deserve and should win the fearless disap- 
proval of all sensible and Christian women. 

Men, from their longer career in public 
life, from their more constant attrition and 
from the more stirring occupation of their 
days, are far less subject to the blight of 
rivalry. Watts, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
Morris, Hunt, comprised the most illustri- 
ous and unenvious group of men in the 
whole annals of art—a noble brotherhood of 
workers for the beautiful, each rejoicing in 
the achievements of all the rest. How un- 
like Turner’s relations to lis contempora- 
ries! for with all his unparalleled greatness 
he was inordinately ambitious from first to 
last-to eclipse every rival. The noble atti- 
‘tude of the Pre-Raphaelites was that also of 
the young artists who worked together at 


~ the Columbian Exposition: Blashfield, Reid, 


Simmons, Maynard, Reinhart, Shirlaw, Cox, 
Melchiers and others, who attained emi- 
mence as mural painters and who came to- 


~ gether under the conditions of a generous 


rivalry, an artistic comradery which stimu- 


~ jated each and all to do the best that was 


in him.’ 

One further illustration from the arts 
concerns Paul Bartlett’s statue of Lafayette 
in the court of the Louvre, the choicest 
position in France for a monument of that 
kind. No other country had been invited 
to figure conspicuously in the beautification 
of Paris, until the American school children 
made their five-cent contributions for a me- 
morial to Lafayette. At the unveiling in 
1900, Bartlett found himself by chance 
seated next to the sculptor Eugene Guil- 
laume, and it was he who first congratu- 


‘lated him. Guillaume had made the statue 


of Napoleon intended for that spot. The 
courtesy of the old sculptor in heartily 
grasping the hand of the very young Amer- 
‘can is one for lesser personages to ponder. 

Darwin and Wallace discovered the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection simultaneously 
and independently. ‘‘We have never felt 
any jealousy toward each other, though in 
some sense rivals,’ Darwin wrote to Wal- 
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lace, who made this public utterance: “Mr. 
Darwin has given the world a new science 
and his name should stand above that of 
every philosopher of ancient or modern 
times. My force of admiration can go no 
farther. Mr. Darwin has done the work so 
well that I feel thankful it was not left for 
me to give the theory tc the world.” 

_ The habit of recognizing the good in one’s 
opponents is a constant safeguard against 
ignoble action. Lord Salisbury’s Tory fol- 
lowers in the House of Commons once rudely 
interrupted John Stuart Mill’s first attempt 
to address the House. Salisbury angrily 
signalled them to cease, and turning to a 
friend called out, “Ask them if they know 
who John Stuart Mill is!” 

Against the superior attainments of a 
rival there is no armor like generous praise. 
The Duke of Abruzzi reached a point further 
north than did Nansen; but Nansen achieved 
a notable triumph in leading the Norwegian 
cheers which greeted his Italian competitor 
in the search for the pole. One is reminded 
by contrast how a modern explorer dimmed 
his victory by vehement denunciation of a 
supposed rival. 

The open word of praise, the deliberate 
seeking out and greeting of a rival are pow- 
erful rebukes to meddlesome tongues. 
“Come, I must show you. on the prome- 
nade,” Madame Recamier said to Fox, after 
calling him to her carriage; “before you 
came I was the fashion. It is a point of 
honor, therefore, not to seem jealous of you.” 

Cardinal Newman, grieved because his old 
instructor disapproved of his course and 
would not see him, declared that he would 
like to dedicate a book ‘““T'o Richard Whately, 
D. D., who by teaching me to think taught 
me to differ from himself.” 

All the Bonaparte women hated Josephine, 
kind though she was to them. After Paul- 
ine became the wife of Prince Borghese she 
and her husband called, one evening, at St. 
Cloud. She sailed into the salon, clad in a 
marvelous gown of green velvet, literally 
ablaze with diamonds—an apparition so daz- 
zling, so extraordinary, that the men present 
could scarcely find words to express their ad- 
miration, or the women their envy. Joseph- 
ine, warned, received the attack in a salon 
hung entirely in blue which greatly detracted 
from the effect of the wonderful green gown; 
while she herself was dressed in the extreme 
of costly simplicity—in a gown of India 
muslin, caught on each shoulder with two 
lions’ heads in gold and black enamel bor- 
dered with gold foil; a plain gold circlet 
clasped by a lion’s head for a girdle, and 
not a single jewel. The simplicity and good 
taste shown by the wife of the First Consul 


formed a piquant contrast to the gorgeous 
toilet and flashing jewels of the new prin- 
cess; and when in her soft, measured tones 
Josephine complimented her visitor on her 
dazzling appearance, the irony of the situa- 
tion was not lost on those standing by. 

The occasion or need of such battles royal 
come to but few. Most of us are just plain, 
commonplace men and women, with feelings 
easily hurt; human cravings for praise and 
affection and the kind words of the crowd; 
and the instinctive habit of striking out at 
those who wound us. Our minds tell us 
that our petty rivalries are mean and silly, 
but our wills are undisciplined to follow the 
truth as we see it. Making others wretched 
will never make us happy, and the fact that 
we have suffered ourselves should make us 
keen to spare others. Why not realize that 
when neighbors live on opposite sides of the 
street one looks toward the sun and the 
other toward the shadow, yet both see aright? 
Why quarrel over riparian rights along the 
river of life? ‘To humble an adversary in 
order to reign alone is such an empty vic- 
tory. “Harlequin, what are you doing there 
on your funny paper throne?” “I am 
reigning.” 

Reign on, Harlequin! I prefer to move 
about freely among my fellows—just one of 
them—sympathizing with their cares and 
sorrows, laughing them out of their blues, 
and knowing that while I am just nobody 
myself, they too are just nobodies—God’s 
fallible little men and women—yet all heirs- 
apparent, the King’s Daughters and Sons. 


We are slowly learning that social ad- 
vance depends quite as much upon an in- 
crease in moral sensibility as it does upon 
a sense of duty, and of this one could cite 
many illustrations. I was at one time chair- 
man of the Child Labor Committee in the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
which sent out a schedule asking each club 
in the United States to report as nearly as 
possible all the working children under four- 
teen living in its vicinity. 

A Florida club filled out the schedule 
with an astonishing number of Cuban chil- 
dren, who were at work in sugar mills, and 
the club members registered a complaint 
that our committee had sent the schedule 
too late, for if they had realized the condi- 
tions earlier, they might have presented a 
bill to the legislature which had now ad- 
journed. Of course the children had been 
working in the sugar mills for years, and 
had probably gone back and forth under the 
very eyes of the club women; but the women 
had never seen them, much less felt any 
obligation to protect them, until they joined 
a club.—Jane Addams. 
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The Prayer Habit 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Nov. 26—Dec. 2 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


The naturalness of prayer. Prayer was 
as natural to Jesus as converse with his 
friends. Was not God his Father, and why 
should a child not talk as intimately with 
his father as with his friends? To Jesus 
God was the Eternal Goodness, so near that 
he need but whisper at any time to be heard. 
The reason we do not pray much is because 
we have put God so far off. The Roman 
Catholics have put him so far away that 
they have to pray to Mary who, at least, is 
near them, and of their own world. We 
Protestants have lived toward him as sub- 
jects toward a king—going to him and form- 
ally asking when we had great needs. But 
as we get Christ’s sense of the nearness of 
the all-loving Father—which is the end of 
all religion—feeling that he abides even 
within us, so near is he, then prayer will 
burst from our lips both spontaneously and 
continually, as a child talks with its mother. 


Christ's emphasis on perseverance in 
prayer, The parable referred to here (in 
Luke 11) of the man who was so impor- 
tunate in prayer, has to be exegeted very 
carefully, a superficial reading of it, or the 
reading of it alone might give the impression 
that God needed hounding before he would 
yield his blessing. This contradicts every- 
thing we know of God’s character. What 
Christ was emphasizing here was not that 
God needed to be besieged before he would 
answer, but that continued and persevering 
prayer would develop in man that prayer 
habit, that familiarity with God, that would 
obtain for him all the spiritual gifts he might 
covet. Having learned by much praying that 
prayer is always answered, he prays natu- 
rally and immediately in every crisis and for 
eyery need. He will learn to believe Christ’s 
next promise, unbelievable to the unperse- 
vering, “‘Ask and it shall be given you.” 


The great believers and their attitude 
toward prayer. The great believers have 
been made by prayer. It is quite impossible 
to gain a real and vivid faith without an 
experience of God in us—and this is prayer. 
All great believers have borne witness to this. 
When that great man whose prayers are 
among the beauties of all literatures, Au- 
gustine, said, “Thou hast made us for thy- 
self, O God, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in Thee,” he gave the biography of 
every great and holy man. ‘Three such dif- 
ferent types of great believers as St. Francis, 
Martin Luther and John Knox often spent 
from four to six hours of the day in prayer. 
It was said of John Knox by the Regent 
Morton: “He never feared the face of man 
so familiar was he with the face of God.” 


“We kneel—how weak! We rise—how full 
of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
‘That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with thee.” 


The Prayer Habit. Luke 11:1-13. Prayer 
as the child’s talk with his father. Christ’s 
emphasis on perseverance in prayer. His 
own dependence on it. The great believers 
and their attitude toward prayer. 


Closet and Altar 


THE GROWTH OF CHARACTER 


Till we all attain unto...a full 
grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ—Hph. 
He 18: 

t 


Character is acquired, not donated.— 
I’. Winchester. Donald. 


No character is made, whether it be 
good or bad, but by a slow building up: 
no man becomes most wicked all at once, 
and no man is sanctified by a wish or at 
a jump. As long as men are in a world 
so abounding with temptation, “he that is 
washed” will need daily to ‘“‘wash his 
feet” that have been stained in the foul 
ways of life, if he is to be “clean every 
whit.”—Alerander Maclaren. 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a 
minute; 

Now it may lose ground, and now it may 
win it; 

Now it resolves, and again the will fail- 
eth; 

Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth; 

Now its hopes fructify, then they are 


blighted ; 

Now it walks sunnily, now gropes_ be- 
nighted ; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by 
disaster, 

So it goes forward, now slower, now 
faster ; 

Till, all the pain past and failure made 
whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rules the 


soul. 
: —Susan Coolidge. 


So long as character hovers between 
competing ends, computing the conse- 
quences of pleasure and of pain, balanc- 
ing the expediency of self-interest and of 
self-sacrifice, its spiritual momentum 
slackens. It is like a vessel that hangs 
in the wind until her steerageway is 
lost. Moyement involves decision, as a 
vessel obeys its wheel. To seek right- 
eousness first is to have other things 
added; to seek other things first is to 
find that the more they are gained, the 
more of life they subtract.—Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. 


Glorious art Thou, in holiness, O God, 
and our hearts are not content until Thy 
likeness has been formed within us—our 
hope of immortality and joy. Increase, 
Lord, this desire to know and be as Thou 
art, pure from every stain, perfect in every 
thought of good, just and loving toward all 
men and glad in every step of upward 
climbing by our brothers of the common 
life of trial and of toil. Let all our wishes 
and our thoughts of joy move on the higher 
levels of experience, that we may close our 
eyes and bar our hearts to all allurements of 
the sinful life and serve Thee as Thy faith- 
ful and obedient children all the days of our 
earthly pilgrimage, as well as of our heavenly 
rest. In the name of Christ, the Beloved, 
the Pattern and Inspiration of our souls. 
Amen, 
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Lessons from Paul 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Dec. 8-9 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Lessons from Great Lives. XII. Paul. 
2 Tim. 4: 1-8. (Consecration meeting.) 

Consecration. This is a word often heard 
in Christian Endeavor meetings, which is 
one of the secrets of the success of Christian 
Endeavor. But after all, consecration 


‘pledges and prayers pass too easily over the 


lips and are followed by too little real conse- 
eration of life. Paul is a splendid exam- 
ple of genuine consecration. All that he 
possessed and all that he was he devoted to 
the cause of Christ—the salvation and con- 
secration of other men. Complete consecra- 
tion underlies great achievement. 


One Thing. It is astonishing how much 
any one can accomplish who concentrates all 
of his mind and strength upon a single pur- 
pose. We can cite cases of people whom we 
have not considered of more than average 
ability who have risen to leadership and dis- 
tinction because they have had a single pur- 
pose in life. They have made it a ruling 
passion. A good life motto is, “This one 
thing I do,” if the one thing be in the line 
of righteousness. : 


Faithful. Wmphasis upon .certain good 
causes may lead to neglect of duty in many 
little things. The habit of faithfulness be- 
gins—and continues—with little things, and 
includes all that one does. Paul’s fine sense 
of stewardship has its lesson for us. He 
was faithful to the trust committed unto 
him, faithful to the end. 


The Purpose to Win. Whatever Paul 
did, he did it with the clear and unwavering 
purpose to win. Danger, self-sacrifice, ob- 
stacles of every kind failed to deter him 
from his purpose. We may speak contemp- 
tuously of “quitters,” but it is no uncommon 
experience to be turned aside from the good 
we start to do, and which we might and 
should do, if we kept before us Paul’s picture 
of the race and Paul’s purpose to win. 


Special Preparation. A study of any 
great man is never complete without ap- 
praisal of his equipment. Paul was well- 
born and was endowed by nature with supe- 
rior gifts. Back of his brilliant career as 
the first great missionary and the first great 
expounder of Christian doctrines was train- 
ing superior to that of any of his contempo- 
raries in the early chureh. After his excel- 
lent early education he did not enter upon 
his life work until years of special prepara- 
tion had followed the vision of his risen 
Master on the road to Damascus. 


Obeyed Orders. No man is great enough 
to give orders who has not learned obedience 
himself. When Christ was revealed to Paul 
he accepted him as his Lord and Master. 
He looked to him for orders, and when or- 
ders came, as they come to every earnest 
Christian, he obeyed. Paul could lead others 
in righteousness because he followed the 
great Leader himself. 


“May it be joy to me 

To follow only thee; 

Thy faithful servant be, 
Thine to the end. 

For thee I'll do and dare, 

For thee the cross I'll bear, 

To thee direct my prayer, 
On thee depend.” 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Reaching New York Jews 


In Yhe Congregationalist and Christian 
World of Nov. 4 I find the following: ‘The 
first real success in reaching the Jews in any 
numbers, by a Christian organization, has 
been accomplished by the Presbyterians in 
New York at the Labor Temple on Four- 
teenth Street. But ever since its founding 
it has been the target for carping ministers.” 

The writer evidently was unaware of the 
fact that the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society for years has conducted a 
regular preaching service every Saturday for 
Jews specifically. That would be a poor day 
when less than two hundred Jews could be 
found present, while on the Jewish Day of 
Atonement the audience would run over 
three hundred Jews, by count. There are in 
this service no “attractions” like moving 
pictures, but only a plain presentation of the 
truth with regard to Jesus of Nazareth as 
our missionary sees it. 

The work at the Labor Temple, with 
which the writer is well acquainted, has been 
unfortunately exploited beyond its true 
merits, and Professor Steiner in the article 
to which you refer made an unwise com- 
parison between the work of the Labor 
Temple and all other work on the Hast Side 
of New York, saying that it was “the first 
sane and serious effort to reach the Hast 
Side population that had been made.” To 
validate this statement, Professor Steiner 
said that he had been intimately acquainted 
with the Hast Side for twenty-five years. 

My intimate acquaintance with East Side 
conditions reaches back ‘thirty-nine years. 
Dr. Steiner is mistaken in his comparative 
statement, for two blocks away from the 
Labor Temple stands St. George’s Episcopal 
Church which works among the Hast Side 
population. I have the figures of that active 
church on my desk, and they show that with- 
out, the attraction of moving pictures, etc., 
the attendance of East Side people at St. 
George’s has for years far surpassed that at 
the Labor Temple. The writer certainly 
wishes the Labor Temple well, but nothing 
is gained by publishing statements laudatory 
of the Temple and depreciatory of other 
work in the same general locality. 

A. EF. SCHAUFFLER, 

New York City Mission and Tract Society. 


A Correction 


While the Year-Book of 1911 is being 
studied and reviewed, and all kinds of con- 
clusions, often quite discouraging, are being 
drawn, we wish to make a correction. In 
the benevolence columns for University 
Church, Chicago, appear three zeroes, 
though we have receipts before us from each 
of the seven Congregational societies show- 
ing that we contributed to all during the 
year 1910; The figures which ought to ap- 
pear in the A. B. C. I. M. column seem to 
have slipped into the Men’s Org. column. 
Two other figures were reduced for some un- 
accountable reason considerably below the 
amounts shown in the receipts before us, 
in one case by an even $200. This instance 
shows how a church may be misjudged, and 
how far wrong statements based on Year- 
Book figures may be in specific instances. 

THE BENEVOLENCE COMMITTEE, 
University Ohurch, Chicago. 


Reading the Hymns} 


In the church which I attend the reading 


of the hymns was banished nearly fifty years 


since, on the principle that what does not 
help in a church service actually hinders. 
The reading would benefit two classes only: 
the blind and the absolutely illiterate. I 
remember hearing Lowell Mason say, more 
than a half century ago, that “there was 
just the same reason for reading a prayer 
before praying it as for reading a hymn 
before singing it—and no more.” 
Burlington, Vt. J. E. @. 


A Christmas Present 
That Doesn’t End 


With Christmas 


But goes right on during the entire 
year: coming 12 times to the one you 
give it: a year’s subscription to THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat. It is only 2 
dollar and a half. Not much to you, 


perhaps, but more than some womer 
can aittord. Wouldn’t it be a welcome 
visitor to them? We have an artistic 
Christmas card that goes with the gift, 
to be received on Christmas Day, saying 
that it is from you. 


Can we solve at least one Christmas- 
present question for you in this way? 


We stand ready. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


When Women 


Pay Over 2 Million Dollars 


A Year for One Thing 


That article must have merit. It is 
hard to realize that they do. But it is 
so. Over one million and a half women 
now buy THe Lapis’ Home JourRNAL 
each month at 15 cents or $1.50 a year. 
Figure it out for yourselves. No other 
magazine in America commands such an 
expenditure by American women. Nor is 
this the spasmodic expenditure of a single 
year. For over ten years now the circulation 
of this magazine has not been below or even 
touched 12 million copiesa year—always more. 

A million a month for half a decade: 
million and a quarter for months—now over 
a million and a half: in actual numbers, a 
million and 700 thousand. ‘ 

[hat is growth! 

Have you seen it recently? 


* ForlS Cents You Can Havelt 
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Little Johnny Blossom 
I. His Fighting 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


It was perfectly horrid that Tellef’s fish- 
pole had to get smashed in the fight yester- 
day! Even if it hadn’t ever been a good 
pole, it was wonderful how much he caught 
with it. He had to catch fish for his mother 
every single day. People said that at Tel- 
lef’s house they ate it for breakfast, dinner 
and supper, and that they had scarcely any- 
thing else to eat. Ugh! ‘That must be 
horrid! 

Johnny Blossom put his hands in his 
pockets and whistled, “Yes, we love our 
grand old Norway,’ loudly and _ shbrilly. 
Well, anyway, the fight had been a great 
one. Tellef and every one knew now who 
was the strongest, and all that bragging 
about Tellef’s muscle was done with. 

How disgusting about Tellef’s old fishing 
tackle! And that his jacket should get that 
great split in it, too}! The pity about the 
jacket was that Tellef hadn’t any other. 
But all the same, it was mean of Tellef to 
hit him in the back. 

“Yes, we love our grand old Norway,” 
Johnny Blossom whistled again with great 
vigor. 

Perhaps he ought to be looking after his 
own fishing tackle. Every one was talking 
about going fishing nowadays and he'd bet- 
ter see whether his tackle was hanging 
where it should be, on the wall of the wash- 
house. Oh, there it was by the boiler 
closet. But what a forlorn, miserable thing! 
Really, he needed a new one right away, and 
that meant that he simply must have a 
quarter of a dollar at least. Where could 
he get one? 

“Yes, we love’— Why, of course! He 
would go over to Kingthrope. It was a long 
time since he had been there, certainly as 
much as two weeks. What a comfort it was 
to have such an uncle as Uncle Isaac of 
Kingthorpe! For one thing, it sometimes 
happened that he made you a present of a 
quarter, and a person was so likely to need 
a quarter—need it badly, dreadfully, as he, 
Johnny Blossom himself, did today. 

Pshaw! Even if you got nothing at all 
from Uncle Isaac, it was always more than 
pleasant to go to Kingthorpe. He wasn’t 
going there to beg—far from it; he wasn’t 
quite so mean as that. And this time 
Johnny whistled almost the whole tune; then 
he took to his heels and was soon at the big 
gate that led into the Kingthorpe grounds. 

Every one said that Uncle lsaac was aw- 
fully rich. Well, then, why did he look so 
sad, and why was he always thinking and 
thinking so hard? What in the world could 
he be puzzling about when he was so rich? 
Why, he had everything, even to a’ saddle 
horse and a pleasure yacht; and the horse 
was a thoroughbred, according to Jacobsen, 
the coachman. 

It was different with Father. When he 
looked troubled, Mother said he was wor- 
ried about money matters; and that we had 
to be very careful with our money. Pshaw! 
Why must some people be so careful about 
money and some ride on fine saddle horses, 
and some have nothing but fish to eat, morn- 
ing, noon and night? 

If he only hadn’t smashed Tellef’s fishing 
rod yesterday! 

Johnny stood still, unconsciously kicking 
a big hole in the path as he meditated. Per- 
haps it would be just as well to go straight 


*From the Norwegian of Dikkon Zwilg- 
meyer. 


back home again without seeing Uncle Isaac; 
but no—he really needed a quarter terribly 
today; and on he ran through the grounds 
and burst in at the big entrance door of 
Kingthorpe. There stood Miss Melling, 
Uncle Isaac’s housekeeper. 

“Why! is it you, John? Is there anything 
particular wanted?” 

“Oh, I just came to see Uncle Isaac, it 
is so long since I was here.” 

“Long? It seems to me you were here 
only last week.” 

“No, I wasn’t.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether your uncle is 
well enough to see you today. I will find 
out.” 

So Johnny waited until Miss Melling re- 
turned. 

“Yes, you may go in; but you must wipe 
your feet well, and shut the door softly and 
not stay so long as to tire him.” 

Johnny Blossom, cap in hand, tiptoed with 
unusual care over the highly polished floor. 
First a gentle knock on Uncle’s door, then 
a louder one. 

“Come right in, my boy.” 

Johnny Blossom bowed low as he entered. 

Gray-haired, delicate, with sorrowful eyes 
and long, white hands, Uncle Isaac sat in 
his big, carved, oaken chair. 

“Good day, John! Now this is very kind 
of you to come to me, away out here.” 

“Yes. I thought it was an awfully long 
time since you had seen me.” 

“True, so it is. I suppose you are very 
busy nowadays?” 

“Awfully busy. Tonight we are going 
out fishing.” 

“T meant particularly.at school.” 

“Oh! Of course I go to school.” 

“You are a good scholar?” 

“Oh, well, I am not the worst... I’m not 
one of the best either, but I’m not the worst, 
really.” 

“But you should be among the best, 
Johnny Blossom.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Tt is awfully hard to be among the best, 
Uncle Isaac,” with an apologetic smile. 

“Not if a person is industrious, John.” 

Johnny Blossom suddenly found something 
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When you go to London you must be 


MD 


top of an omnibus. You will see many 
wonderful things; and if you sit be- 
side the driver he will tell you a good 
deal about them, especially if you tell 
him you are an American, 

(If any boy wants to go some day, 
how would it do for him to save up his 
tobacco money to go with? Maybe his 
father would make a bargain with him.) 

When you come to Trafalgar Square 
you will admire the splendid monument 
on which stands the figure of the great 
English sea captain, Lord Nelson. Close 
by, and not nearly so high, is the monu- 
ment to Chinese Gordon, who got his 
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name by victories in China. Though a 
great soldier, he has only a cane in his 
hand; and under his arm is a Bible. 
That cane tells a story. When he went 
into battle he carried no sword, but 
only a little stick. Yet his soldiers 
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A Soldier’s Handkerchief By Rev. Frank T. Bayley 


sure to ride through the streets on the _ 


the matter with his shoestring. His face 
was very red when he straightened up again, 
saying, “How provoking shoestrings are!” 

“How are your sisters?” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“My god-daughter, Dagmar—she is getting 
big now?” 

“My, oh, my! She is so heavy! You 
would hardly believe how heavy she is; but 
I almost know that I could lift her and hold 
her at arm’s length with my arm out like 
this, perfectly straight!” 

“My dear John! You do not try lifting 
the child at arm’s length, as you say?” 

“Yes, I tried once. I could do it well 
enough, too; but you should just see how 
cross that child is. She roars at nothing.” 

“But there might be a bad accident if you 
dropped her.” . 

Johnny smiled condescendingly. “You 
don’t know how strong I am, Uncle Isaac. 
Look at my muscle here.” 

Quick as a flash, Johnny’s jacket was off 
and he was displaying his little shirt sleeve. 
“Look here! Look! Isn’t that good mus- 
cle?” 

Suddenly he glanced around the room. 
“Isn’t there something here I can lift?” 

“My dear Johnny! No, no!” 

“Yes, that firescreen will b2 just the 
thing.” 

“No, no, thank you, John. I am willing 
to believe that you are very strong.” 

“There! This lamp will do.” 

A little firm brown hand had already 
seized upon the big lamp. 

Uncle Isaac roused up. ‘No, no, my boy! 
Let go the lamp. Let go instantly !” 

“Well, if you don’t want me to show you. 
But really, if my little finger were only big 
enough, I could lift the lamp just with that.” 

Johnny shook the brown little finger al- 
most in Uncle Isaac’s face. 

“Why, what have you done to your face, 
John? You have a big scratch there.” 

“Oh, that? Well, that’s—that’s nothing.” 

“But how did you get it?” 

“Why—it—it came so.” 

“Came so? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, we were fighting.” 

“Why were you fighting?” 
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would follow him anywhere. He was a 
great leader because he was a great 
man. A man’s power lies more in what 
he is than in what he has. 

The Bible under his arm is the secret 
of his power. He knew God and loved 
God’s Book. The soldiers would often 
see a white handkerchief lying across 
the door of his tent; and they would 
say, “General Gordon is talking with 
God!” Nobody ever crossed that white 
handkerchief. 

General Gordon was a great lover of 
boys and did a great deal for them, 
about which you might ask your father 
to tell you. He lived a glorious life in 
this world. And when God promoted 
him they wrote on his tomb in a great 
cathedral these words: “Who at all 
times and everywhere gave his strength 
to the weak, his substance to the poor, 
his sympathy to the suffering, his heart 
to God.” 
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“Tt was just that stupid Tellef Olsen. He 
bragged so much about being the strongest 
of all the boys’— 

“And then?” 

“The whole school said he was the strong- 
est, and that was disgusting, for it wasn’t 
true. I’m a great deal stronger than Tellef. 
I'am really awfully strong, I am.” 

“And so you fought?” 

“Yes. I was up on the fence yesterday, 
and Tellef Olsen went past in the alley and 
hit me in the back with a long switch’— 

“And then?’ 

“Why, yes. 
you know.” 

A silence followed this remark. Since 
Uncle Isaac said nothing, Johnny continued: 

“I beat, too! My, what a thrashing I 
gave him! Now they’ll know I am the 
strongest. I’d rather be strong than any- 
thing else.” 

Again it was very still. 

“You say that, do you, John? You think 
that to be strong is the greatest thing? Pos- 
sibly it was, in past ages; but in the future, 
the man with the most love in his heart, the 
best man, will be the greatest. Remember 
that, little John Blossom.” 

The boy looked at his uncle in astonish- 
ment.. The man with the most love in his 
heart the best man? He the greatest of all? 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Isaac. “He who 
heals instead of wounds, he who does good 
and helps the needy, he is the greatest, John 
Blossom.” 

Heals and not wounds; does good; helps 
the needy. Johnny sat staring at his Uncle 
Isaac. Deep within his heart there lay a 
weight, a sadness. It was the thought of 
Tellef Olsen’s fishing rod that he had broken 
to smithereens—Tellef’s, who had to go fish- 
ing every day or his mother and the children 
would have nothing to eat. And of the 
jacket all split, too; the only one Tellef had. 

Uncle Isaac was gazing far away, up 
toward the sky. “That is being great; the 

_ greatest any one in the world can be.” 

All at once it had become very impressive 
in there with Uncle Isaac, who seemed to 
have forgotten him and continued gazing up 
into the sky. Johnny Blossom turned and 
fidgeted in his seat. “I’ve got to go,” he 
said suddenly., 

“Well, well. Wait a minute.” Uncle 
Isaac took out his pocket-book and gave 
John two bright half dollars. ‘There is al- 
ways something you would like to buy for 
yourself, little John, so take this; but don’t 
fight any more, and remember what it is that 
makes a man great.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Isaac. Good-by.” 
With this Johnny Blossom bowed and van- 
ished. 


Then we fought each other, 


Soon he was in the grounds again, but he 


did not hurry. Every now and then he 
opened his hand to look at the two silver 
pieces. To think that he really had two 
half dollars! He could get himself extra 
good fishing tackle for that much money— 
far better than William Holm’s new one. 
Yes, as Uncle Isaac had said, there was al- 
ways something you wanted to buy for your- 
self. What was that other thing Uncle 
Isaac had said? The man with the most 
loye in his heart was the greatest? He who 
was kind was greater than he who was 
strong? ; 

How hard he had hit Tellef in the face! 
How the blood had spurted out from his 
nose! It was too bad. Tellef had not been 
out to play last night or today either. iow 
that jacket of his looked, torn that way! 
Really, it was a perfect shame. 
~ Again and again Johnny Blossom opened 
his hand and looked at the silver pieces. 
Suddenly, speaking aloud in his determina- 
tion, he said: 

“IT am going to give these to Tellef. It 
was an awfu! shame for me to fight him like 
that, even if he did hit me in the back.” 

Johnny dashed off at a run. 
was very steep and he almost slid down, 


The road 


Crackers \ 
Grew 
on Trees 


Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt and 


insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


landing right near the shanty where Tellef 
lived. Oh, dear! What was to be done 
next? It would be very embarrassing to say 
to Tellef that he felt ashamed of himself. 
How could he do it? 

Aha! there was Christina, Tellef’s little 
sister. 

“Here, Christina. 
Tellet?” 

Johnny Blossom handed her the two half- 
dollars, speaking so fast that the words tum- 
bled over each other. Christina looked at 
him in amazement. ° 

“What for?’ she asked. 

“Oh, because I fought him; because his 
fishpole got smashed.” 

He was off, leaping up the steep road. 
Christina looked at the money and then at 
the disappearing boy and said, “How queer 
he was!” 

For several days Johnny Blossom avoided 
meeting Tellef, but he saw that Tellef had 
bought a handsome strong fishing rod, and 
that he had had fish to take home every sin- 
gle day. 

“That’s fine new tackle you have,” said 
William Holm to Tellef one afternoon. 

“Yes.” Tellef cast a smiling glance at 
Johnny Blossom. 

With that it was as if the old score be- 
tween them was wiped out once for all. 
That same afternoon they went fishing to- 
gether and talked much about the new fishing 
rod’s wonderful catching powers; but not a 
word did Johnny Blossom say as to why he 
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Will you give this to 


had given the money to Tellef, nor did Tellef 
ever mention it. And there was no more 
talk between them as to who was the 
strongest. 


’Twas a brown little, plain little, thin little 
book, 

In passing you hardly would give it one 
look. 

But the children all loved it, ‘Because,” 
they all cried, 

“Nis full of nice stories—’tis lovely inside.” 


’T was a brown little, plain little, thin little 
girl, 

Her nose was a failure, her hair wouldn’t 
eurl ; 

But the children all loved her, ‘Because,’ 
they all cried, 

“She’s so kind and so bright and so lovely 
inside.” 


eee Woodsy Neighbors of Tan and Teckle”’ (reviewed on 
p. 747 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Christ Transcendent 


A Sermon Preached by Rev. R. J. Campbell at Fitth Avenue Baptist Church, New York 


“Ye are from beneath; I am from above: 
ye are of this world; I am not of this world.” 
—John 8: 23. 

Taken just as it stands, this passage 
seems to be an emphatic assertion of the 
difference in origin between our Lord Jesus 
Christ and ourselves. He is here credited 
with going out of his way-to insist upon it, 
and the way in which he does it is very 
striking. “Ye are from beneath; I am from 
above: ye are of this world; I am not of 
this world.” Nothing could be much stronger 
than that, and, as I have said, it apparently 
marks a distinction between our being and 
his not only in degree but in kind. Whether 
this is really so we have now to inquire. 

The newer criticism of the Gospels, and of 
Christian origins generally, has done some- 
thing that it never expected to do; it has 
found in Jesus of Nazareth a being quite 
different from the Christ of liberal Christian- 
ity as hitherto understood. This is such 
a portentous fact that everybody ought to 
know about it. In some respects it is pos- 
itively startling, and has created a truly 
paradoxical situation. For the distinguished 
band of scholars, mostly Germans, to whom 
I refer, have done more than they set out 
to do or even wanted to do. Broadly speak- 
ing, they are not ecclesiastics, not dogmatic 
theologians, but trained scientists, men of 
liberal instincts and even of rationalistic 
temper. The results at which they have 
arrived are therefore all the more impressive. 
As Father Tyrrell says, they were looking 
for one kind of Jests and found another. 
They were looking for the Jesus of liberal 
Protestantism and have found one much 
more nearly approximating to the Christ of 
the Catholic church. 

You know what the Jesus of liberal Prot- 
estantism was like. He was presented to us 
as purely and simply a man among men, a 
beautiful character gifted with marvelous 
spiritual insight, a great religious teacher 
who laid no claim to superhuman attributes 
but whose personal force and elevation of 
soul were so extraordinary that after his 
death his followers began to deify him. It 
was maintained that even in the New Testa- 
ment his teaching and aims had to some ex- 
tent been misunderstood by his reporters, and 
that after generations increased the mis- 
understanding, so that as the centuries have 
gone on the prophet of Galilee has been re- 
placed by the Christ of the creeds with whom 
he had really very little in common. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE LIBERAL CRITICS 


This theory seemed so reasonable that it 
was natural to suppose it would soon obtain 
universal acceptance and that the Christ of 
liberal Protestantism was in fact the real 
Christ coming to his own again after ages 
of ecclesiastical misrepresentation. But see 
what is happening now. The criticism 
which began with this view, and expected to 
find it confirmed by every fresh discovery 
in the field of historical research, has been 
forced to abandon it and to admit that the 
Jesus of the New Testament, whatever else 
he may have been, was certainly not a lib- 
eral Protestant. He did believe ir himself 
as different from ordinary humanity; he 
did believe that he had come from above on 
a special redemptive mission to mankind; 
he claimed to possess a consciousness of God, 
and to stand in a relationship to him which 
no earthly being was fully able to share; 
he thought of himself, too, as, in some unique 
sense, the saviour and judge of the race. 

Apparently there is no getting away from 
these conclusions. I have no doubt that 
some of the experts who are putting them 
forward would have been far better pleased 
not to have been compelled to adopt them 
themselves. but they frankly confess that 


the only alternative is between accepting a 
Christ of this kind or giving up Christianity 
altogether; there is no middle course. This 
is the real Jesus, Jesus as he was, Jesus as 
he impressed himself on the minds of his 
contemporaries and produced the mightiest 
spiritual movement known to history. Was 
he himself mistaken, self-deluded, or does 
our present-day experience of life do any- 
thing to justify his claim? You will all 
agree, I am sure, that it is not a claim which 
could be made nowadays, for the first time, 
with much chance of acceptance. The world 
would probably regard the speaker as an 
interesting madman suffering from megalo- 
mania. But when we take into account that 
it was made nineteen hundred years ago and 
has produced such unparalleled spiritual 
effects in the world, we can do no other than 
treat it seriously and reverently. There is 
something in it, and I think we need not go 
far to see what that something is. 


WHENCE CAME WE 


But before I attempt to say what it is 
there is another question that we must con- 
sider for a moment, and that is the question 
of our own being. All we know indisputably 
about humanity up to the present is that it 
is of this world; we have no evidence of any 
prior experience elsewhere, although there 
does appear to be some evidence that our 
individual identity persists after the change 
called death. But before this individual- 
ization began what were we? It is incredi- 
ble that our complex being has never known 
anything but the dust and dirt of mundane 
existence; surely there is something in us 
whose affinities are with a higher world than 
this and has never been wholly at home on 
earth. As individuals, and as personalities, 
we may have had our beginnings here, but 
there is something in us deeper than either, 
and the question is where that came from. 
It came from the eternal and is the eternal. 
As Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of the 
Song Celestial has it: 


That which is 
Can never cease to be; that which is not 
Will not exist. To see this truth of both 
Is theirs who part essence from accident, 
Substance from shadow. Indestructible, 
Learn thou! the Life is, spreading life through 
all; 
It cannot anywhere, by any means, 
Be anywise diminished, stayed or changed. 
But for these fleeting frames which it informs 
With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, 
They perish... 


Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never; 

Never was time it was not; end and beginning 
are dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless remain- 
eth the spirit forever ; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though 
the house of it seems! 


I hope I am making myself understood. 
You as you, differentiated from everybody 
else and from all the rest of existence, may 
be only, comparatively speaking, of yester- 
day; you began twenty, forty, sixty years 
ago. But that deeper something in you, that 
baffling, unescapable fact without which 
there would be no you, which is more real 
than your body, more real than your mind, 
more real than anything which could be said 
about you, which everybody who knows you 
is aware of and nobody can describe—that is 
eternal. 

I wish I could state more plainly what I 
mean, but I am afraid I cannot. To say 
that in every man’s being there is a deeper 
fact, a more essential fact, that would sound 
to many people very like nonsense, but it is 
the truth all the same. When English set- 
tlers first went to New Zealand they found 


a climate not unlike their own but with a 
flora entirely different. So they imported 
seeds and shoots from home with the result 
that the island colony is now covered with 
British cereals and fruit trees. But would 
it be correct to say of a New Zealand apple 
tree that its life began in New Zealand soil? 
Yes, as an individual apple tree; but as 
apple tree life, no; it hails from an older 
and distant land. And so it is with you and 
me. As individualized beings we had our 
beginnings in this world; but the being thus 
individualized has had a nobler origin; it is 
of the eternal God himself. 


THE _ETERNAL CHRIST AND THE HISTORIC 
JESUS 


It is now when we look into our text that 
we begin to discern a great and beautiful 
meaning. It is the Christ eternal who thus 
speaks through the lips of Jesus, but re- 
member that this same book declares the 
Christ eternal to be the source of all human 
life. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that 
was made. In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” Perhaps I need not re- 
mind you that in the margin of the revised 
version of this famous passage is a very 
striking and illuminating alternative trans- 
lation. “That which hath been made was 
(beforehand) life in him; and that life be- 
came light in men.” 

In other words the life which was eter- 
nally in Christ is that which has been drawn 
upon to be individualized in creation, as a 
gardener might cut shoots off an apple tree 
to plant in other soils; and this life it is, 
and no other, which has become light—that 
is, self-consciousness—in mankind. We 
cannot suppose that the man who wrote that 
passage had forgotten it by the time he 
came to write my text: You, the separ- 
ated you, are from beneath, a seedling of 
divinity pJanted here to grow, and as much 
a product of earthly influences as the New 
Zealand apple tree is the product of its 
southern environment, But the divine life 
in you, the life which came from the Christ 
eternal, and without which there would have 
been no you, is from above. You with all 
your sins, ignorances, limitations, imperfec- 
tions, are of this world; you the child of 
God, the product of the eternal Word, are 
not of this world. And the day will come 
when that same Christ from whom you came 
forth, and who is both the creator and sus- 
tainer of your being, will free you from the 
dominion of all that is of the earth earthy 
and exalt you to be a sharer in the glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was. 

But I do not feel it to be enough to say 
that it is the Christ eternal who speaks here, 
and might thus speak in every human heart; 
it is just as certainly the voice of Jesus. I 
eannot make any radical distinction between 
the two; they are one and the same, though 
the Christ be the wider term. The writer 
of this gospel evidently regards Jesus as the 
eternal word himself made flesh for our 
salvation, and, as I was saying a few min- 
utes ago, the most up-to-date criticism of 
the gospel sources is practically telling us 
that Jesus thought so, too. I believe that 
this is the simple truth; I cannot account 
for Jesus on any other terms. He was and 
is the Word of God through whom our world 
has come into being, and when the fullness 
of the time was come he entered it in special 
manifestation to draw all men unto himself. 
“He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not. 
He came unto his own, and his own | i 
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him not. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” 

How many more Words of God there may 
be in the universe of universes no man can 
say, but the Word of God from whom we 
have come forth, and with whom we have to 
do at every stage of our long ascent towards 
the eternal glory, is he whom we worship 
as Jesus Christ our Lord. It is in this 
sense again that the words of my text ring 
true. ‘Ye are from beneath, I am from 
above: ye are of this world, I am not of this 
world.” No, we are still struggling with 
the mire and the clay; he has descended 
into it to lift us out of it. 

We are here that we may achieve God- 
consciousness; he has it already, and is the 
very soul of the process whereby we are 
acquiring it. Let me say once more that 
everything which the Christian church has 
declared throughout all the ages concerning 
the divine dignity and redeeming work of 
Jesus is absolutely true. He did come from 
above; he was not of this world; and his 
relationship to us and to God is such as no 
other being holds. How could it be other- 
wise, if he is the root of the tree of human- 
ity? No branch stands in quite the same 
relationship to any other as all of them do 
to the root. 

But, and I cannot emphasize this too 
strongly, to say this does not mean that the 
branches are not of the same substance as 
the root or that every branch is not itself a 
potential tree. We are individually of 
Christ, but we shall not have fulfilled our 
destiny until we have risen’ into his full 
consciousness of oneness with the Father. 


KINSHIP WITH JESUS 


I wish I could get everybody to see this. 
There are many people who cannot under- 
stand that to ascribe to Jesus the highest 
conceivable position in relation to the God- 
head does not bar humanity out from shar- 
ing to the full in the privileges of his divin- 
ity. This is the real issue in the world of 
religious thought today, and the true signifi- 
cance of the new liberal Christianity as dis- 
tinguished from the old is that it clearly 
recognizes this. It declares that you cannot 
put Jesus too high. He is very God of very 
God; he has stooped from above to lift us 
from beneath; but we came from him, from 
what he is, and when we attain to. our goal 
in him there will no longer be any question 
of above and beneath but only of perfect one- 
ness with our Lord. And thus shall his 
own prayer receive fulfillment—‘‘That they 
all may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us. ... And the glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them: that they may be 
one, even as we are one: I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one, 
and that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast 
loved me... for thou lovedst me.” 


We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen ; 

All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 
Heart to heart was never known! 
Mind with mind did never meet! 
We are columns left alone, 

Of a Temple once complete... 
Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
By an inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth: 
We, like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they melt and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 

Melting, flowing into One! 


Do not imagine that this means the oblit- 
eration of anything that has ever been you; 
it is just the other way about; you will re- 
main you to all eternity, but there will be 
no barriers you cannot pass, no height of 
knowledge and power to which you cannot 


rise. 


Begin to live in it now. This adorable 


| Christ, this wonderful Saviour, this inalien- 
able Friend is here now; he is always here; 
he is the one unescapable fact of life. He 
will never let you alone; he pursues to save; 
he hurts to heal. And in this congregation 
this morning how many there must be who 
sorely feel their need of him, who are hun- 
gry for a glimpse of him, I do not know; but 
this one thing I know, that you can no more 
avoid the power of his love than you can 
cease to be yourself. Sometimes he will 
come to you like a scorching blast, some- 
times like the gentle rain, sometimes through 
the sacramental touch of sorrow, sometimes 
in the sweet revelation of a holy joy. But 
he is always coming, always coming. God 
give you grace to open your heart wide to 
receive him and let him loose you forever 
from the grievous bondage of sin and fear. 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


Biographical 


REY, A. B. PEFFERS 


Rey. Aaron B. Peffers died, Nov. 11, after 
a brief illness. He was born in New York 
City, June 27, 1826. 

He graduated from the University of New 
York and Union Theologieal Seminary. He 
was ordained May 29, 1855, and ministered 
to churches in the following towns: New 
Fairfield, Ct., Carleton, N. Y., Epsom, N. H., 
Norfolk, Mass., Schodack, N. ¥., Barkham- 


sted, Ct., Hillsboro, N. H., Peru, Vt., 
Hawley, Mass., Douglass, Mass. 

He retired from the pastorate at the age 
of seventy, but for the remainder of his life 
engaged in active Christian work. During 
the past few months he had charge of the 
chapel on Hospital Hill, Northampton, Mass. 
By his uniform cheerfulness and courtesy 
he endeared himself to a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

He married Cornelia Penfield of New Fair- 
field, Ct., for his first wife, who died March, 
1872, afterward, Lucy A. Proctor of Town- 
send, Mass. He was buried in Wooster 
Cemetery, Danbury, Ct. Two sons and two 
daughters survive him, viz., James P. of 
Danbury, Ct., Mary A., Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Bertha P. Stiles, South Amherst, 
Myron P., Stoneham. 


West 


Lord, be pleased to shake my clay cottage 
before thou throwest it down. May it tot- 
ter awhile before it doth tumble. Let me 
be summoned before I am surprised. De- 
liver me from sudden death. Not from sud- 
den death in respect of itself, for I care not 
how short my passage be, so it be safe. 
Never any weary traveler complained that 
he came too soon to his journey’s end. But 
let it not be sudden in respect of me. Make 
me always ready to receive death. Thus no 
guest comes unawares to him who keeps a 
constant table-—Thomas Fuller. 
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The Congregationalist and Christian Worl 


The World’s Progress against Alcoholism 


Some Impressions Inspired by the International Congress at The Hague 


By S. E. Nicholson 


Member of the American Deputation and Legislative Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America 


It is a far ery from the winning of a town- 
ship from the saloon to world-wide reclama- 
tion of the drunkard. World temperance is 
yet in the making. As a movement, it is 
not yet far from generalities. It is a daring 
mind that has begun to dream of interna- 
tional prohibition. Yet the issues are being 
born, which will not have reached complete 
fruition, until the ends of the earth have 
been won for sobriety. As elsewhere in the 
evolution of progress, America has set the 
pace for a sober humanity. 

Here in our own country, the temperance 
movement has been forming for a century. 
Having its genesis in a protest against ex- 
cessive drunkenness, it passed by successive 
stages, first to a plea for moderate indul- 
gence, then to a protest against inebriety in 
any stage, culminating in a nation-wide de- 
mand for a universal standard of total ab- 
stinence. But, as a problem in social ethics, 
the futility of reforming the drunkard, and 
protecting othars 
from the drink habit as 
came to be clearly 
seen, so long as the 
saloon was authorized 
as a place of public 
resort. 

Therein lay the 
foundation of the 
present-day movement 
against the liquor 
trafic in America. 
That the international 
movement against al- 
coholism must travel 
the same road will 
hardly be questioned. 
As revealed by the 
Thirteenth Interna- 
tional Congress 
against Alcoholism 
which convened at 
The Hague in Septem- 
ber, it is clear that 
world temperance has 
made more than a be- 
ginning. The com- 
posite temperance man of the world today 
has seen a vision beyond moderation, and 
stands unquestionably for the ideal of total 
abstinence. That of itself is a victory worth 
while. 

To be sure, there was a minority in the 
Congress not ready to admit the harm of 
certain beers and light wines; but this view- 
point was tolerated more as a memory of 
the past than as a vital part of present day 
issues. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that 
world statesmanship now puts a premium 
upon sobriety. The delegate from Japan 
told in thrilling words of the recognition 
given the total abstainers by the Hmperor 
himself, through the insistence of a boy who 
won royal favor because he would not vio- 
late his pledge. Holland, the host of the 
convention, whose cabinet of Her Majesty, 
Queen Wilhelmina, gave official recognition 
to the Congress and furnished the presiding 
officer in the Secretary of the Interior, an- 
nounced with pride the growth of registered 
total abstainers from 3,000 to 50,000 within 
a decade and a half. From Germany came 
the word that the Hmperor was interesting 
himself in the sobriety of his subjects, and 
that the German criminal code now com- 
mitted to inebriate homes certain classes of 
offenders whose delinquencies are caused by 
drink. From France and Switzerland came 
scientific pronouncements as to the evils, 
hereditary and otherwise, arising from the 
use of alcohol. 


England, while confessing the seriousness 
of her public house and bar-maid problems, 
yet unsolved, brought encouragement and 
hope of better days through the activities of 
her well-organized temperance societies. It 
remained for America to strike the high note 
of progress in the recital of victories won, 
the reclamation not only of individuals, but 
of whole towns, counties and states from the 
clutch of the saloon. 

In an international gathering like this, 
one is struck by the fact that, while in Amer- 
ica the immoralities of drink and the eco- 
nomic waste of the traffic have had most to 
do in fostering the temperance movement, 
abroad, and especially on the continent, the 
incentive for abstinence is so largely hy- 
gienic. If these international Congresses 
have worked no other benefit than the inter- 
mingling and combination of these several 
causes making for world-wide temperance, 
they are worth all the time and effort. 


Scheveningen 


a “this burlding at Scheveningen, a seaside resort near The Haptan was held the recent International Congress 
against Alcoholism 


native races of the world, and the pronounce 
ment that total abstinence, and consequen 
non-importation of liquors into these coun 
tries, were alike necessary, not only for th 
betterment of the races themselves, but a 
a guarantee of protection to the Huropea: 
residents. : 

Fourth, the necessity of effective legisla 
tion against the alcoholic traffic, with : 
sound public sentiment behind it. This wa 
repeatedly urged; and the declaration wa 
applauded that what we need in parliament 
and legislative assemblies is men who knoy 
our question, and do not have to be force 
reluctantly by the voters. 

Fifth, the economics of the alcoholic prob 
lem given technical consideration. Dr 
Henry Hayem made the rather novel sug 
gestion : 

“Tt is the ‘ante of those countries whicl 
desire to safeguard the public health t 
stipulate for, in their treaties of commerce 
and to inscribe in 
their customs’ tariffs. 
a prohibitive clause 
Rathaus against alcoholic 
: _ drinks, and to offer as 
compensation to the 
countries producing 
such drinks, . particu: 
larly favorable condi 
tions for the sale ot 
their fresh fruits anc 
non-alcoholic drinks.’ 

It will be readily; 
seen that Americe 
has a vital interest ix 
all of these interna- 
tional questions, and 
sooner or later the 
skill of American ac 
tivity in dealing wit 
the liquor problem 
will have to be ap 
plied toward the 
solving of all these 
issues. 

An adjunct to the 
Congress, that gives 


To an American the multiplicity of promise of far-reaching effect, was th 


tongues at the Congress appeared somewhat 
bewildering and not a little amusing. One 
could not but remember the confusion of 
tongues on the day of Pentecost. Then, 
there appeared to be an unction in all the 
discussions which brought the conviction 
that every man was speaking in behalf of a 
better world and a better humanity. At 
times the debate grew animated, generally 
upon the non-essentials of parliamentary 
procedure, and one may well imagine how 
appalling was the spectacle when according 
to true Huropean custom a half dozen men 
were voicing their sentiments all at one 
time, and no two of them speaking the same 
language. Then it was that the skill of the 
presiding officer, the scholarly Secretary of 
the Interior, was most manifest, for he 
seemed to understand everything and knew 
how to act with surprising diplomacy. 

The general discussions may be summar- 
ized in five divisions, which indicate the is- 
sues upon which ipsernationsl thought is 
now centered : 

First, the systematic hygienic treatment 
of inebriates in Homes, asylums, and under 
personal supervision, and the organized care 


which should be extended over the family * 


life of the drunkard. 

Second, the scientific examination of al- 
cohol and its classification as a poison, det- 
rimental alike in direct or hereditary effect. 

Third, the consideration of the alcoholic 
problem in the colonies among the so-called 


progress made toward the formation of : 
Catholic priests’ international total abst 
nence society, one of the foremost promoter 
being Rev. Peter F. O’Callaghan, a membe 
of the American official delegation. Th 
Good Templars of the world and also the In 
ternational Prohibition Federation wer 
much in evidence, each holding public meet 
ings that savored more of the latter da: 
public temperance convocations in our coun 
try. A meeting of English-speaking dele 
gates, which brought America, England 
Canada, Scotland, Ireland and Australia to 
gether, gave a bird’s-eye view of ever 
phase of temperance progress in all thes 
countries. 

The conservatism of the Congressiona 
management, afraid perhaps of the possibl 
discord that might arise from the rivalry o 
the exhibition, compelled an extensive litera 
ture exhibit to find quarters in a large build 
ing in The Hague proper, twenty minutes 
ride from the seaside resort of Scheveningen 
where the Congress met. This exhibit, how 
ever, was a noteworthy feature of the week’ 
proceedings, and was visited by a large ma 
jority of the delegates. 

The presence of twelve official delegate: 
representing Uncle Sam, duly commissione 
by our State Department, caused a shakin; 
up in the management of these biennia 
gatherings. Hitherto for some reason, eithe 
because America’s forging ahead of the pro 
cession in temperance work was viewed wit! 
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some suspicions, “or because her location 
across the seas had barred her from the close 
fraternal fellowship of the clustered Huro- 
pean nations, our Government had been given 
no recognition in the formal organism. With 
the largest official number of delegates pres- 
ent appointed by the home Government, 
America had only one appointment on the 
program this year. Henceforth, however, 
America will occupy her proper place in the 
private councils of the movement, three of 
her representatives having been added to the 
Permanent Committee. 

By invitation, the delegates from America 
visited the American Legation at The Hague 
in a. body, and were given a hearty welcome 
by the Minister, Hon. Arthur M. Baupré, 
together with his wife and daughter, and 
the genial secretary. The session of 1913 
will be held at Milan, when it is hoped the 
invitation of the American delegation to 
meet in this country in 1915 will be accepted. 

The fact of greatest significance about the 
Congress was not that 1,200 persons should 
gather from the nations of the world, upon 
such a mission, but that fifteen governments 
should determine upon official representation 
in such a gathering. Therein is born the 
hope of the ultimate triumph of a sober hu- 
manity over ‘alcohol. 

Washington, D. C. 


Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD 


The time for this forty-fourth annual 
meeting was Noy. 8 and 9, with a delegates’ 
meeting on the 7th; the place, Norwich, 
Ct,, with its beautiful rows of stately elms 
and its attractive homes opening their doors 
in generous hospitality. On delegates’ day, 
pencils were busy as reports from the 
Branches were given and discussed, the sta- 
tus of the Woman’s Board in the Apportion- 
ment Plan considered, the “Advance Cam- 
paign” reported so far as it had gone. Fur- 
ther effort was urged in the every church, 
every woman and every subscriber canvass, 
with brief attention to possible Interdenom- 
inational Federation as suggested by the 
central committee on united study. It was 
evident that there is a growing tendency in 
towns and villages towards joint meetings 
for study and combined effort to interest the 
community generally in missions. 

An innovation on Wednesday was an ex- 
tended luncheon hour in three places, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward and Mrs. John L. 
Thompson, which gave opportunity for five- 
minute talks by Mrs. Daniels, Miss Stan- 
wood, Miss Calder, Miss Willard, Mrs. 
J. W. D. Carter and some missionaries who 
did not appear on the regular program, in- 
cluding Mrs. Charles Ewing of China, Mrs. 
W. O. Ballantine of India and Miss Harriet 
C. Norton of Turkey. That afternoon a 
children’s meeting was held, when mission- 
aries told stories, and at least one little boy 
had “the bestest time he had ever had in his 
life.” 

At a reception in Broadway Church, mem- 
bers of the entertaining churches met dele- 
gates and missionaries in a friendly way. 

_ On the following evening there was an- 
other gathering in the same church, nom- 
inally of young people, but all ages were 
represented. Pews and galleries were filled, 
while a choir of fifty young singers on the 
platform led the service of song with which 
the exercises opened. Mrs. Daniels presided, 
and the leading events of the evening were 
a short and pithy address to young people 


by the new secretary for young people’s 


work, Miss Mary Preston, What If and 
Why Not; a solo, “Ye people, rend your 
hearts,” “If with all your hearts,” from 
Blijah, simply and admirably rendered by 
Mr. Eben Learned; an earnest appeal for 
the Arabic-speaking school in Mardin by 


Miss Calder, associate secretary; and Sec. 
| C. H. Patton’s noble address, Along African 
Trails, which ought to be heard all over our 
land. 

THE OFFICERS REPORT 


The general topic for Wednesday and 
Thursday was Christianity and Non-Chris- 
tian Religions. The pastor of Park Church, 
where the day sessions were held, Rey. S. H. 
Howe, D.D., opened the first general ses- 
sion, and after the welcome by Miss Abby 
G. Willard, and Mrs. Daniels’s response, the 
financial statement for the year was given 
by the assistant treasurer, Miss Keith; the 
total of receipts for the year from contri- 


butions, legacies and interest was $192,- 
458.94. Two secretaries, Miss Stanwood 
and Miss Calder, gave statements as to 


work in their departments, and Mrs. Frank 
A. Roath of Norwich bore testimony as a 
traveler to the good done by our mission- 
aries abroad. Greetings were given by Mrs. 
S. H. E. Moody, president of the Canadian 
Woman’s Board, and by Mrs. Theodore 
Richards, president of the Woman’s Board 
of the Pacific. 

The Woman’s Board has pre-empted the 
best possible name for any woman’s mission- 
ary magazine, Life and Light for Woman, 
and Miss Alice M. Kyle, editorial secretary, 
made an appeal to the constituency of the 
Board to buy its publications. She enumer- 
ated the new and helpful features of the 
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magazine that would be useful this year in 
studying the missionary text-book of the in- 
terdenominational course, prepared by Rob- 
ert EH. Speer; and she urged that the “Study 
in black and white,” offered by Life and 
Light, should be “read all over.” She gave 
a neat hit at the leaders of meetings who 
postpone preparation for their task until 
the last minute and then write for immedi- 
ate help. 


PICTURES FROM THE FIELDS 


It is the missionary addresses that give 
variety to the exercises and the supply of 
illustrations and “rousements” which each 
delegate wishes to carry back to her local 
society. There were speakers from China, 
India, Japan, Turkey, Austria and Mexico. 
Mrs. Gammon of Tientsin contrasted the 
long years of discouragement through which 
the early missionaries labored with the pres- 
ent century when an open door invites the 
Christian church to seize its great opportu- 
nity while China is awaking to give to it the 
gospel of Christ. 

Miss Noyes of Madura contrasted the re- 
sults of 1,500 years of Hinduism with those 
of the Christian education now ~-given by 
missionaries in India and Dr. Ruth P. Hume 
gave numerous instances to illustrate the 
power of a Christian hospital, not alone to 
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combat disease but also to teach the women 
there treated some knowledge of Christ and 
his love. From Japan Mrs. Warren of Tot- 
tori showed in what way Japanese women 
witness for Christ and are recognized and 
honored, not only in their churches but in 
national conventions and conferences. Wit- 
nessing for Turkey, Mrs. Knapp of Harpoot 
told of the increasing light in Moslem homes 
and of the interest expressed by influential 
Moslems in the education and development of 
women under Christian teaching, and Miss 
Rogers of Van rejoiced over the crowds of 
new pupils pressing into. the missionary 
schools and in the change of conditions 
brought about by the present safety of 
travel and the freedom of the press. 


IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES 


Mrs. John S. Porter and Miss Dunning 
represented work in Catholic countries. Mrs. 
Porter spoke of the advance made in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia and other parts of Austria 
where the preaching of the gospel of Christ 
by our missionaries has worked quietly, like 
leaven, for purity and righteousness and of 
many Christian workers, trained in one 
Austrian mission, now working in Canada 
and the United States. Miss Dunning, in 
explaining wherein Mexico is non-Christian, 
referred to the ancient Indian rites and cere- 
monies which are interwoven with Cathol- 
icism in the prevailing religion, quoting a 
French chaplain who called the religion of 
Mexico a “baptized paganism not worthy 
the name of Catholic.” She -emphasized the 
fact that there is much for true Catholics 
and Protestants to do in an enormous terri- 
tory there not reached by church or school. 

Dr. Patton, speaking again on Thursday, 
declared that Africa, not China, is the bat- 
tleground of Christianity, for in Africa the 
war is waging with Mohammedanism, its 
greatest foe. An army of Mohammedan 
missionaries has poured into Africa, sweep- 
ing down into the interior, and the fight is 
going against us except south of Zanzibar. 
Because of the race prejudice here, and still 
more in Africa, Dr. Patton considers Africa 
as, the final test of missionary’ motive, and 
he appealed for the four more workers 
needed by: the Woman’s Board and other 
loval followers of Christ to work for the 
lowliest. 

The board of officers elected remains, with 
but few changes, the same as last year. 

The attendance at this forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting was good, and both delegates 
and officers recognized that the few changes 
in the routine of the meetings were wisely 
made and had added materially to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion and in keeping the in- 
terest at high-water mark. 


A Devoted and Useful 
Layman 


In point of Christlikeness of character 
and eminent usefulness, Henry J. Gillette, 
who died in Hartford, recently, at the age of 
seventy-four, merits the unusual tributes 
paid to him in the large circle of friends 
who will always regard him as one of the 
finest Christians they ever knew. He did a 
work as city missionary for twenty-seven 
years worthy to be compared with the splen- 
did ministries of ordained. men that have 
made Hartford known the country over. Of 


stanch New England ancestry, he left his | 


farming in 1874 to become a visitor of the 


Connecticut Bible Society. When Dr. Gra- | 
ham Taylor, now of Chicago, made Fourth | 


Church a pioneer in industrial work, Mr. 
Gillette was one of his chief supporters, the 
moving spirit in the Yoke Fellow’s Band, 
which reclaimed many a drunkard, and an 
indefatigable visitor from house to house. 
Since 1897 he has worked under the direc- 


tion of the Congregational City Missionary 
Society. Modesty, good judgment, tireless 
industry and a simple, ardent faith i 
Christ were his ruling characteristics. More 
than one Hartford theologue learned much 
from this quiet, loving layman concerning 
the art of soul winning. 

The esteem in which he was held by 
church circles in the city was attested by 
the large congregation which attended the 
funeral in Fourth Church, conducted by Dr. 
Dunlap, the pastor, From Dr. E. P. 
Parker’s noble tribute we take these words: 
“I might say that this remarkable some- 
thing in him which gave him such facility 
and success with people, was his Jesus- 
Christness! and yet, some other men ot that 
same Christness do not possess his gift. It 
was something, partially at least, belonging 
to his nature and temperament, not the less 
God's gift, something born with and in him, 
and also new-born of the spirit, by which 
he was fundamentally fitted for and predes- 
tinated to his own great mission in life.” 

On the previous Sunday Dr. R. H. Potter 
said in the pulpit of Center Church: “Many 
men have made fortunes in Hartford in 
these past years; this man has’ made his 
name blessed by giving all that he had and 
all that he was into the service of the poor, 
the sick, the neglected, the forlorn, the de- 
spairing. Not a tenement of the poor but 
knew his gracious presence, not a hospital 
ward but waited eagerly for his cheery com- 
ing, not a prison cell but heard his word of 
faith and hope. He has comforted the 
mourning, consoled the aged, warned the 
youth and fought with the tempted.” 

The evening service of Nov. 12 in the 
Fourth Church of Hartford was memorial of 
Hartford’s late city missionary, Henry Jon- 
athan Gillette. From the days of Graham 
Taylor, Mr. Gillette had been member, dea- 
con and leader in the Fourth Church. His 
leadership of the Yoke Fellows’ Band has 
been one of the most influential centers of his 
work in all his Hartford years. Young and 
old in the church as well as those to whom 
he had been a friend in the days when they 
were “down and out” loved him with much 
of the passion of the Christ. Mr. George F. 
Kellogg, deacon of the church, voiced this 
love in behalf of the members of the church. 
Dr. Dunlop, pastor of the church, and Dr. 
Potter. for the larger fellowship of the 
churches, fittingly bore tribute to this un- 
ordained man, this modern Blisha of good 
works whose Christian spirit lives in the 
heart of so many men and women who rise 
up to call this servant of the Lord nobly 
blessed. 
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The Kingdom of God will come not 
through organization but through inspira- 
tion. Its sign will not be the domination of 
a Church, but the’ regeneration of humanity. 
When man to man shall brother be the world 
over, and war shall no longer drench corn- 
fields with blood; when women are every- 
where honored, and children are protected; 
when cities are full of health and holiness, 
and when the burden of misery has been 
lifted from the poor, then the world shall 
know Christ has not died in vain, and his 
vision shall be fulfilled —John Watson. 
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Fraternal Conference upon Church Unity 


Episcopalians and Congregationalists Meet in Chicago 


Page 398 of the minutes of the last Na- 
tional Council—referring to resolutions on 
church unity—has been translated into 
three languages, and sent to churches in all 
parts of the world. Wditions amounting, all 
in all, to several hundred thousand copies 
have already been distributed and more are 
to follow. The publicity agent is the Chris- 
tian Unity Commission of the Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church in the United States. 

The above statements were made by the 
chairman of this commission, Bishop C. P. 
Anderson of Chicago, speaking to a gather- 
ing of Congregational’ ministers in Masonic 
Temple, Noy. 7. 

The resolutions, by the way, anticipate 
“fraternal discussion of church unity.” ‘This 
particular discussion was delightfully fra- 
ternal and—what is not always the case— 
eminently practical as well. Frank admis- 
sions were made on both sides which mark 
a much better mutual understanding than 
has hitherto prevailed between two branches 
of the church at opposite poles of ecclesias- 
tical administration. In the atmosphere of 
this memorable meeting, the hope of finding 
some higher ground of unity in which these 
extremes may meet seems by no means be- 
yond reasonable expectation of fulfillment. 

Bishop Anderson, in beginning his address, 
read from the resolutions of the last National 
Council already referred to, closing with this 
passage: “Forgetting not that our fore- 
fathers, whose orderly ministry is our inher- 
itance, were not willingly separatists, we 
would loyally contribute the precious things 


of which as Congregationalists we are stew- 


ards, to the church of the future.” 

Connecting these words with the declara- 
tion of the Lambeth Conference: ‘We dare 
not, in the name of peace, barter away those 
precious things of which we have been made 
stewards. Neither can we wish others to be 
unfaithful to trusts which they hold no less 
sacred,” Bishop Anderson went on to say: 
“Wvery communion of churches is conscious 
of a stewardship over something which 
future Christianity could not afford to be 
without. The idea of unity on the basis of 
surrender has been abandoned. It must come 
through the correlation and co-ordination of 
those values for which the denominations 
stand. And has not the time come for syn- 
thesis? If we synthesize our agreements, 
we shall find that the lesser things in which 
we agree are greater than the greatest things 
in which we differ. But I prefer to substi- 
tute for the word differences, the term dis- 
tinctions. The denominational distinction is 
a certain truth which needs the counter 
truth. The Congregational church stands for 
something worth while, we all believe. 
Doubtless you will agree that the Anglican 
church stands for something worth while as 
well. 

“We have outlived many controversies. 
In the issue between Calvinism and Armin- 
janism each side is eternally true if it in- 
cludes the other. In the Hpiscopal church 
we have come to see that the high church 
party needs the low church and the low 
church the high. Shall the controversy be- 
tween liberty and authority in church gov- 
We can have a 
splendid authority which is consistent with 
liberty. We have attained it in the state. 
Who dare say we cannot attain it in the 
church ?”” 

After a discussion of the double function 
in the ministry, priestly and prophetic, and 
contending for a fair recognition of each, 
Bishop Anderson touched upon denomina- 
tional distinctions in worship—matters of 
mere habit rather than principle. ‘No one 
can reasonably affirm that there is anything 
wrong in the principle of either liturgical 
worship or the freer forms of expression. 
But Congregationalists cultivate the ex tem- 


pore habit in prayer and Hpiscopalians are 
habit-bound to forms provided in the Prayer- 
Book. For my part, I frankly confess that 
HWpiscopalians would be better off if in 
proper times and places they cultivated the 
use of ex tempore prayer. On the other 
hand, it may be that the Congregationalists 
would be better off if on suitable occasions 
they made use of the prayers of the ages 
preserved to us in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

The prolonged cheering which followed 
this statement showed that the days of Puri- 
tan prejudice against liturgical forms of wor- 
ship are numbered with the past. 


A PASSION FOR UNITY 


While the Bishop carried the conviction of 
his auditors with him in every part of his 
address, he touched the most vibrantly re- 
sponsive chord when he dwelt upon “the 
passion for unity.” “This passion is the 
most distinctive mark of the Bpiscopal 
church,” he affirmed. “You may think ‘we 
are very inconsistent in the way we show it; 
but, believe me, it is there. Her belief in 
Christ is paralleled by belief in the unity of 
the church. ‘One God, one Christ, one 
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church’ is eur cherished creed. When we 
see those who are one in loyalty to Christ, 
we cannot believe it his mind that they 
should be in outward schism.” 

“Speaking for the Congregationalists,” 
said Dr. F. N. White of New First Church 
in response to Bishop Anderson’s address, 
“T wish to say that nothing is so distinctive 
of our communion of churches as this pas- 
sion for unity which is so much upon the 
heart of those in the communion of churches 
which the, Bishop represents. We may not 
go about to express our desire that all may 
be one in Christ in the same way; but the 
desire is in our hearts, and our service for 
Christian unity is one of the precious things 
which we have to contribute to the church of 
the future.” 

The chairman of the meeting, Rev. A. J. 
Francis of Pilgrim Church, spoke of his 
almost equal affection for the Anglican 
church in which he was reared in Oxford, 
England, and the Congregational church 
which he had chosen in his adopted country. 
The most positive and forward-looking word 
from the .Congregationalists was spoken by 
the venerable Dr. HB; F. Williams, when he 


said: “Our forefathers were not willingly 
separatists; neither are we of this genera- 
tion. I shall welcome the time, if it can 


come in my day, when we of the Congrega- 
tional churches can be at one again with the 
mother church.” Js Hy C2 
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The Read Out Loud Books 


By JOHN;MARTIN 


The Read Out Loud Books are the best answer 
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Federation of Men’s [Church : 
Organizations 


An interesting program was presented at 


| the tenth annual meeting of the American | 


| admirable addresses on topics of funda- 


| Unity by B. T. Mansfield of New Haven. 


| fulness the Federation will shortly publish 


| elected mayor in the state of Washington in 


| Federation of Men’s Church Organizations, | 
in Park Street Church, Boston, on Nov. 17. 


It was inspired by a desire to co-operate | 
with the plans of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement. In the afternoon session | 
the five departments of that movement were 
presented by five experienced leaders, and at 
no meeting held in Boston has a better, more 
definite exposition of the work been given in 
its various phases. 

Ernest S. Butler, a successful Bible Class 
teacher, opened the discussion on Bible 
Study, and it.was a lively half hour of state- 
ment, question and answer which followed. 
His main contention was that men want the 
application of the Bible to the daily problems 
of life. He stated that men, as a rule, do 
not study anything, not even their own 
business. 

The topic of missions was treated by Sec. 
D. Brewer Eddy of the American Board with 
his usual felicity. He spoke especially about 
the every-member canvass, and stated that 
in the neighborhood of Boston, Baptists and 
Methodists are attending to this matter bet- 
ter than Congregationalists. As a rule, he 
said, only twenty per cent. of our members 
give to any benevolences. He recommended 
the appointment in each church of thirty or 
more men to canvass, for two or three even- 
ings only, and in couples. The Men’s Club, 
he said, should attend to this. 

Pvangelism was the department presented 
by Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of Park Street. 
He pleaded for personal evangelism by 
Christian men among their friends, and de- 
clared that every Sunday evening service 
should be evangelistic. In Park Street 
Church is a Men and Religion League com- 
posed of all the men who are church mem- 
bers, and each man is on a committee and 
they are doing things. 

The important department of boys’ work 
was presented by Rey. A. H. Pingree of Nor- 
wood, Mass., out of his wide and fruitful ex- 
perience. He advocated certain definite and 
practical plans for help which men’s organ- 
izations in the church can render to the boy’s 
work. No part of the discussion moved the 
audience more deeply than this. 

Social Service was the theme of George 
W. Tupper of the state Y. M. C. A., who ex- 
plained the remarkable “survey’’ which his 
committee is making in several cities. He 
urged closer fellowship between men in the 
churches and social workers. His address 
was followed by an elaborate plan of social 
service work presented by Mr. G. B. Gallup 
recommending committees on youth, . neigh- 
borhood planning, health, housing, welfare 
and publicity. In the evening were two 


mental importance; Social Service by Prof: 
T. N. Carver of Harvard, and Christian 


The. delegates present at these sessions 
were not many in number, considering the 
size of the Wederation, but those who at- 
tended were richly repaid. No more profit- 
able discussions have been held in the his- 
tory of the organization. For larger use- 


the papers in full. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. P. Tmt 


Another Congregational minister has been 


the choice of Rev. R. B. Hassell by the city 
of Everett. The city went “dry” a year ago, 
and Mr. Hassell was elected on a “dry” 
ticket. This is the fourth Congregational 
minister to be elected mayor in this state 
within a year. 
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Wonderful Christmas mer- 
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know instantly what will 
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Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
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for a“ Safe and Sane 
Christmas” which 
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1. The 52 Crowded Weekly Issues of 1912; also— 
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3. The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, litho- 
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Hyery number in 1912 will be filled with the reading you like best. 
There will be nearly 250 complete stories—stories of primitive Indian life, 
stories for men and women, for boys and girls; 
will be articles by writers famous in a score of vocations. 
to-day you will receive Free the issues containing the opening chapters of 


THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON, by Ralph D. Paine 


A serial story of missionary devotion and heroism in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion — the adventures of Jack 
Langworthy, who, with two friends, rescued a missionary’s family from the beleaguered compound in which 
It is a story which will hold every reader’s interest from the beginning. 
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Men and Religion Movement 


The Kansas City Campaign 


The movement opened under unfavorable 
circumstances in Kansas City, for it was 
met with a cold, driving rainstorm which 
eut the attendance of the opening afternoon 
meeting from 1,000 to 100 and the evening 
meetings to mere handfuls. The weekday 
conferences and evening meetings were 
fairly well attended though not as largely 
as had been hoped. 

As the week advanced, however, the inter- 


est deepened. The speakers were all masters 
of their themes and all made favorable and 


lasting impressions. It is no discredit to 
the others to say that Social Service under 
Dr. Lansing and Boys’ Work under Mr. 
Whittemore and Mr. Alexander took the 
deepest hold, for locally the field was ripe 
for these two departments of service. Abso- 
lutely no criticism could be made either 
as to the teams who directed, or the local 
men who managed, the movement in Kansas 
City. In fact, the only suggestion heard 
was the need of some provision for the 
women on the evening of the regular church 


“prayer meeting. 


SOME RESULTS 


The community at large has had its at- 
tention drawn as never before since the 
‘Gipsy Smith meetings to the general subject 
of religion. The local press, often indifferent 
‘to the movements of the churches, has re- 
ported the meetings with noticeable gener- 
osity. The noonday shop meetings have 
favorably impressed all with the possibili- 
‘ties of this form of aggressive Christian 
work, Many churches have been surprised 
and pleased at the response and ability of 
its laity when summoned to special service 
‘by a master hand. 


On the other hand, not a few parishes have 
been stunned by the analysis of facts and 
figures brought out by the representatives 
of the movement. In some churches ha- 
bitual non-attendants equalled the attend- 
ants. In most, one-third of the men rarely 
attend any of the services and two-thirds 
never attend the Sunday evening or mid- 
week service. Children are conspicuous by 
their absence. These facts, tabulated and 
generally circulated, set many of our pastors 
and church officers to thinking seriously. 

Forward programs intending to meet 
these conditions have already been adopted. 
One church has adopted a program of Men 
for Men, running to the holidays and focus- 
ing on the evening service, with a commit- 
tee of ten in charge of each service. The list 
includes special evenings for boys, young 
men, business, professional and neighborhood 
men, with special effort for the students of 
the business colleges on business men’s 
night, and for the students of the law and 
medical schools on professional men’s night. 
Good results cannot but follow such efforts. 

Kansas City, Mo. i Ls 


Some Results in Des Moines 


One result of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement in Des Moines has been the 
organization of an interchurch Sunday school 
institute. The institute is under the direc- 
tion of Professor Athern, head of the de- 
partment of religious pedagogy of Drake 
University. He has been assisted by Miss 
Grace Jones, also a member of the faculty 
in Drake University, who is a member of 
Plymouth Church. Under the direction of 
the Bible Study Committee of the Move- 
ment this institute has been organized. A 
fine faculty has been selected. It is expected 


that from one to two hundred Sunday school 
teachers will soon be enrolled. Services of 
the various members of the faculty are being 
given. 

Much stress is to be laid upon Sunday 
school methods and the proper grading of 
the school. The schools of Des Moines need 
new methods. The School of Pedagogy at 
Drake University is rendering a valuable 
service not only to this institute, but to the 
Sunday school work in the city. The Sun- 
day schools are being graded according to 
the methods of the publie school, and in a 
few years the courses of instruction’ will 
doubtless equal those given in the latter. 
The local problem in Sunday school work is 
that of teachers, but fortunately many teach- 
ers in the public schools are training them- 
selves for this religious instruction. 

Another result of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement has been the help re- 
cently rendered to the smaller towns and 
cities about Des Moines. Teams have been 
organized, and carried the message to these 
places with enthusiasm and success. The 
religious life of the city is feeling the im- 
petus of this moévement. No week passes 
without special meetings in the shops and 
factories. 

New plans are being formulated for social 
betterment. The mayor has appointed a vice 
commission to study the problem and report, 
as has been done in other cities. A play- 
ground movement is already on foot, and 
plans are being discussed for making the 
school buildings social centers. A group of 
down-town ministers has been meeting for 
two or three weeks, working on plans with 
reference to one of the most congested and 


needy districts of the city. That “Des 
Moines Does Things” is being amply verified. 
Des Moines, Io. J. EB EK 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news of our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Across the Continent 


Rev. A. M. Spangler, recently of Eureka, 
Kan., who came to Kansas from Massachusetts, 
has continued his jour- 
ney across the conti- 
nent. He has taken 
up the work in Bugene, 
Ore., one of the grow- 
ing young churches of 
the great West. He 
made for himself a 
place in Massachusetts, 
and in.a much briefer 
time, a place in Kansas 
Congregationalism quite 
as difficult to fill. His 
unbounded cordiality and his keen insight into 
the problems of the church in this western 
country, coupled with his loyalty to his chosen 
work, make him a power in the councils of the 
church. Kansas will follow him with the keen- 
est interest and with a sure confidence in his 
success on the Pacific coast. Mr. Spangler’s 
Western birth and college training, fortified by 
his astern experience of twenty years, gives 
him a peculiar advantage in carrying the tra- 
ditions of our Congregationalism into the far 
West. Eugene, located as it is in a university 
town, gives him a great opportunity to work 
Congregationalism into the blood of that great 
state. 


Events in Cleveland 

The coming of Rev. C. L. Fisk to Ohio as the 
representative of the Sunday School Society 
has put new life and interest into that branch 
of the work. He is everywhere in demand and 
everywhere well received. Congregationalists 
are asking why a sub-station of the Society 
should not be made of Cleveland, with samples 


‘MEDICINE 


Versus 


NATURE 


Why turn yourself into a 
medicine-chest, filling 
it with every new concoc- 


tion that comes along? 


_ Nature does the cur- 
ing, not medicine. 
Ask your Doctor if 


SUNSHINE. 


AND 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is not The treatment for 
Coughs and Colds, Grippe, 
and many other ills. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-62 


| encouraging than ever. 


| gradually being cleared away. 
| meeting revealed the fact that during the past 
three years $11,000 of this debt have been 


of the Pilgrim Press output and a propaganda 
for the circulation of The Congregationalist. 


| 
) 
| 
! 
| 


The dedication of the new. Glenville church | 


with all but $2,500 of the expense provided is 
a personal triumph for Rev. A. B. Eby, who 


came to this difficult field from Oberlin Semi- | 


nary five years ago, finding a small church, 
heavily in debt and badly housed. 
chase of a fine lot and the canvass for the 


$16,000 building was the work of the pastor, | 


The pur- | 


who has made the church stand out in the | 


rapidly growing district. 
The Congregational Club’s initial meeting 
was notable by reason of its hospitable enter- 


tainment in the buildings of Adelbert College 
and the presence of Rev. Dr. Hugh Pedley of | 


Montreal, who spoke on Reciprocity as a Per- 


manent Issue. The speaker alluded to the | 


Canadian prejudice against the United States | 


as a nation condoning crime and careless of | 
the lives of men, but expressed his own hope | 


of the passing away of this prejudice and the | 
flowing together of the two peoples in co- | 


operation for the best interests of Christian 
civilization. 


Political Experience in Church Work 

Kensington Church in Philadelphia has in- 
stalled a man with a history, who is also help- 
ing Kensington make 
history. A shell of a 
stone church, bare of 
almost everything 
eighteen months ago, 
except a disheartening 
debt and a vanishing 
congregation, has_ be- 
come a beautifully fur- 
nished and thoroughly 
equipped edifice. All 
debts gone, except one 


ing Society that can be met by annual pay- 
ments. No wonder that people have inquired 
concerning Rev. Marion W. Hissey, beloved by 
the men of the mill and tenement. 

He formerly held pastorates in Ohio, and 
had so much power with men that Senator 
Mark Hanna picked him out for, confidential 
agent. In a few years Mr. Hissey had more to 
say about Ohio legislation than history will 
ever give him credit for. After Hanna and 
McKinley were dead, Mr. Hissey built a street 
railroad of his own. The panic of 1907 swept 
away in a month all visions of being a million- 
aire. But it swept away the barriers between 
Mr. Hissey and God! In a little while, a hum- 
ble minister, restored by Christian sympathy 
to ministerial standing, found opportunity in 
one of the hardest tasks any Congregational 
city parish can show. The recovery of the min- 
ister has not been grander than the recovery of 
the church. 


In St. Paul Churches 

A notable thing in connection with the work 
of People’s Church is the organization of a 
Woman's League in the Fifth Ward for the 
social study of that locality and the canvass 
of the entire population of that ward, of which 
a card catalogue has been prepared. The 
young men of the Goodfellowship Club are also 
pursuing a study including the educational, 
moral, charitable, economical and physical con- 
ditions of the ward. The two organizations 
are expected to work together. Ten persons 


| were received on confession Noy. 5. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Park Church 
represents some difficult problems, the work 
has opened up this fall in some respects more 
The heavy debt that 
for many years has crippled the church is 
The last annual 


paid and that practically the whole balance 


| will be paid in a little over two years. The 


| spite of constant and heavy losses. 


membership of the church has also grown. in 
Nearly 150 
have been received during the past three years 
and over eighty of these on confession. One 


| of the greatest problems results from the fact 


that only a few of the supporters reside in the 
immediate vicinity of the church. A _ recent 


|} canvass of a thickly populated ward from 


| which it would naturally be supposed that the | 18 Tremont Street, 


to the Church Build- | 


- 
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Two Carloads of Bibles 


In June, I911, there started from 
New York two cars containing 25,000 
copies of the 


American 
Standard 


Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


These Bibles were sent to San 
Francisco and were carried in 
the Adult Bible Class parade 
during the Sunday School Con- 
vention, and were afterwards 
distributed by the Gideons in the rooms 
of the hotels on the Pacific Coast. 

This is the version which is used in the 
Sunday School publications of the great 
Denominational Publishing Houses, the 
Sunday School Times. and a great host of 
Church and Sunday School Publications. 


The American Standard Bible 


has been before the public for ten years and con 

tinues to grow in popular favor faster than any other 
translation before it ever did. "The demand is so great 
that the publishers have already made the entire Bible 
in this version in eight sizes of type and all styles of 
binding, so as to meet every want. Prices, 35¢ upward. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 


383 K Fourth Ave., New York 


Is Made from Perfect Wheat 
Perfectly Ground. 


Nutritious, healthful and should be used in 
Bread, Muffins, Griddle Cakes, ete. 

Ask your Grocer for Franklin Mills Entire 
Wheat Flour. Upon request we will mail you 
our booklet of tested recipes. 


FRANKLIN MILLS GO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1912 
By REV. F. N+ PELOUBET, D.D. 
and PROF. AMOS R. WELLS, A.M. 
38th ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next to the Bible, the teacher’s best friend 
Cloth, price; $1.25, postpaid 
W. A. - WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Mass. 


PIPE & REED 


| Y 5 Of 


120 Boston Sr. 
BOSTON —MASS. 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


‘tantie Church. 


_ Conference appointed a committee 
on the advisability of securing a student pas- 
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ehurech would draw many supporters, brought 
to light only two Congregational families. This 
lack of a following in the immediate neighbor- 
hood makes the problem of the evening service 
difficult. As one expedient of solving this prob- 
lem, some use has been made this fall of mov- 
ing pictures, and thus far the results are 
gratifying. 

A new pipe organ has been installed in At- 
At the dedication service the 
address was given by Dr. Cyrus Northrop, 
president emeritus. of the state university. 
Later Prof. G. H. Fairclough gave an organ 
recital to a crowded house. Rev. W. J. Robb, 
the pastor, is giving a series of sermons on the 
fundamentals of Christianity. ; 

Rey. O. C. Clark, pastor of University Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, spent his vacation 
in raising a debt on the church of $1,400, all 
of which was secured. 

At St. Anthony Park Church, nearly $2,900 
were raised during the year and all financial 
obligations met. Ten members were received 
into fellowship. The State Agricultural School 
is located in the vicinity and is a source of 
much help, as many of its faculty and students 
are in affiliation with the church. 


The Value of an Efficient Layman 


The real worth of an efficient layman has 
been recently emphasized in the experience of 
Spring Creek, Pa. On Nov. 5, Supt. H. Jay 
Spencer announced to the Sunday school that 
he was about to remove from the community 
to the vicinity of Portland, Ore. 
resignation has seldom created more of a sen- 
sation or deeper sorrow. The prayer meeting 
of that week was turned into a farewell recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, and the meeting 
house was filled with fellow-members and neigh- 
bors who desired to give a final expression of 
good will and speak their godspeed. For a 
dozen years Mr. Spencer has been the superin- 
tendent of the school, and has been one who 
has aimed to keep abreast of the times, to 
know the best things in equipment and method 
for the Sunday school, to exercise such a 
leadership as to secure the largest results, and 
to make his life count for the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom. And both Mr. and Mrs. Spen- 
cer have been constant teachers. Their in- 
fluence has always been strong on the side of 
every good thing, not only in religious affairs, 
but in behalf of temperance, education and 
public intelligence, and all forms of civic 
betterment and philanthropy. The _ strength 
that has thus been withdrawn from one of our 
Pennsylvania churches will assuredly be added 
to the cause of Congregationalism in Oregon. 


Practical Missions in Lincoln 


A little more than a year ago First Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., assumed support of the North 
Side Mission among the Russo-Germans, which 
had been organized and conducted by the Lin- 
eoln Congregational Club. It now is enlarg- 
ing the work, establishing a day nursery for 
the benefit of Russian mothers who go out for 
day labor and who can leave their little chil- 
dren in care of a competent nurse; it is also 
establishing a sewing school, and has reading 
and social rooms for young people of the neigh- 
borhood, where they may spend their evenings 
with profit and enjoyment. Miss Helen Greg- 
ory, daughter of Rev. Lewis Gregory, who for 
many years was pastor of the First Church, 
takes residence in the mission building and 
will have charge of the work. The church 
also has in this building a large mission Sun- 
day school. 

The work among university students which 
has been carried on in connection with Bush- 
nell Guild, a First Church corporation, has 
been transferred to a larger building, where 
more students can be looked after. The State 
to report 


tor for the more than 500 Congregational stu- 
dents enrolled at the State University. This 
committee will report next year. 


A Wisconsin Anniversary 

The Broadhead Church at its fiflieth anni- 
versary, with Rey. J. Loyd Smith in the fifth 
year of his pastorate, has completely trans- 
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Tun dealers in Crockery and Glass are busy 
with sales for Thanksgiving outfits and match- 
ings and none more so than Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton at their establishment on Franklin 
Street. 


A pastor's, 


LATEST ADDITION TO OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS LIBRARY 


“Sunday School Essentials’ 


Cloth. $1.00 


By AMOS R. WELLS. 256 Pages. 


These Chapter Heads tell the story 
FOR SUPERINTENDENT 
A Pleasant Schoolroom 
Making the Sunday School Goin Hot Weather 
FOR TEACHERS 


Shrewd Ingenuity The Magic of Tact How to Use Objects in Teaching 
The Bulldog Grip he Heavenly Partner Good Cheer for Discouragzed Teachers 
Bible Drills If | Were Beginning to Teach How! Organized My Class 


Fvery chapter will give the teacher many ideas that he can put right into operation for 
making the next Sunday’s lesson grip attention and fascinate the class. 


The Co-operative Teachers’ Meeting 
Successful Sunday School Socials + 


Send for List, Description and Price of the Workers Library 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston — Chicago 


To the Lands of Sunshine 


To The MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT, Via The 
RIVIERA and ITALY 


By the Mammoth Steamers 


To The WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By the New Triple Screw Steamer 


“LAURENTIC”: 14,892 Tons “ADRIATIC” :* “CEDRIC” 
JANUARY 20 31 DAYS DEC. 2 JAN. 10 JAN. 24 
FEBRUARY 24 $150 AND UP FEB. 21 MAR. 6 


WAIN: SIAR ILIINIE w= 


Programs and Particulars from Ask for Detailed Itineraries : 
PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT., 9 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY WHITE STAR LINE, 9 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY ! 
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A NEW BOOK by MARGARET SLATTERY 
m 


value 


Every 
teacher and 
of young power 

of Miss 
Slattery’s 


talks 


people is 


familiar 


with the 


This volume, addressed particularly to young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, is by far the best and most sig- 
nificant book she has ever written. It is remarkable in its closeness 
to the practical needs of youth, and while lofty in ideal never loses 
sight of the actual problems of every-day life. Like all Miss Slattery’s 
work, the book is distinguished by uncommon insight and sympathy, 
and her particularly happy gift for apt and telling illustration is 

obvious here. The boy or girl 
who takes up Just Over the Hill 
will read on and on, because 
he will find there real answers 
to many troublesome questions 
and many new and vital ideas. 
Seldom are the qualities of 

‘helpfulness and power to in- 
terest so delightfully blended 
as in this book. 


Beautifully printed in two colors, with illustrations, decorative borders, 


unique end leaves, etc. 178 pages, 75 cents net ; postage, 10 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS © Boston 


Chicago 
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formed the interior of its house of worship, 
with handsome furnishings, at an expense of 
$2,300. The needed funds, and more, had been 
provided by the voluntary offerings of the con- 
gregation. A statement indicating the im- 
provements proposed and the probable cost, 
with a pledge card, was sent to eighty-five 
persons. Each was asked to make his or her 
subscription without reference to the gifts of 
others. The cards were returned and money 
paid, which met all bills and some over. 


San Diego Dedication 

Logan Heights enters a new era with the 
completion of its new building, recently dedi- 
eated. Supt. R. B. Larkin preached the ser- 
mon. The building is in mission style, with 
auditorium to seat 250, a Bible school hall with 
eighteen classrooms, which can be combined 
with the main room by use of doors. Among 
special gifts were a bell and an excellent organ.. 
All expenditures were provided for except the 
gift and loan from the Building Society. Total 
cost is $11,000. A splendid feature of the fra- 
ternal spirit among our churches in the city 
was the generous contribution from members of 
First Church and the hearty co-operation of the 
pastor, Rev. W. B. Thorp, and some prominent 
laymen. Rey. Stephen G. Hmerson has been 
pastor of Logan Heights for a little more than 
three years. He has led the small but brave 
congregation to that present strength which 
has enabled them to secure a house suited to 
its rightful influence. 


Dr. Davis on the Pacific Coast 


Pres. O. 8S. Davis of Chicago Seminary 
visited the Pacific coast for the first time 
early in November. He went on the invitation 
of the University of Washington to preach the 
sermon at the celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial of the university. A luncheon was ten- 
dered him by the Congregationalists of Seattle, 
with Dr. E. L. Smith presiding. Dr. Davis 
spoke of the need of recruits for the ministry 
and also of the outlook for the Brotherhood 
movement. 


Rev. Dr. 8S. G. Barnes of South Church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., has resigned. Owing to sick- 
ness last winter, and the continuance of his 
work after his strength was unequal to it, he 
now finds it necessary to be relieved from the 
responsibilities of a pastorate, in order to fore- 
stall a serious breakdown. He will give him- 
self a prolonged vacation before taking up full 
work again. Before going to St. Johnsbury 
Dr. Barnes was pastor of the old First Church 
at Longmeadow, Mass., previous to which for 
many years he held a professorship in Iowa 
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Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by 
atrial ackage of Pyramid Pile Remedy 
without further treatment. When it proves 
its value to you, get more from your drug- 
gist at 50c. a box, and be sure you get the 
kind you ask for. Simply fill out free coupon 
below and mail today. Save yourself from the 
+r Tis knife and its torture, the doctor and 
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FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
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Church and Ministerial Record | 
Calls 


BACHELER, GILBERT H., New Lebanon, N. Y., 
to Richmond and Columbus, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

Buiss, J. Henry, Webster, N. H. , to Windham. 

BROWNBACK, GEO. W., Saugatuck, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Susquehanna, Pa. 

Carson, J. WM., Manitou, Col., to Columbus, 
Neb. Declines. 

CLypp, JouHn P., Plymouth, Omaha, Neb., to 
Y. M. C. A. secretaryship at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Io. 

Doin, CuHas. J., recently of Springfield, O., to 
Kingfisher, Okl. Declines. 


Evans, Epwyn, Dwight, N. D., to Amenia. Ac- 
cepts. 
Evans, W. H., to Northwood, N. D., Accepts. 


FARRINGTON, FRANKLIN F., Somonauk, IIl., to 
Dwight. Accepts. 

FIsK, Puiny H., Mitchellville, 
Rock. Accepts. 

HINMAN, HerBerRT J., Cresco, Io., to Jennings, 
La. Accepts. ’ 

Luwis, Epwin J., First, West Brattleboro, Vt., 
accepts call to Woodlawn Park, Chicago, Ill. 

McKeIrTH, Gro. R., Farnam, Neb., to Blair. 

OAKLEY, E, CLARENCE, San Mateo, Cal., to Mill 
Valley. Accepts. 

Roycy, LUMAN H., Collinwood, Cleveland, O., to 
superintendenecy of Cleveland City Missions 
and especial care of Hast, E. Cleveland. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., Lindenwood, Ill., to Rose- 
mond. . Accepts and is at work. 


Io., to Shell 


Resignations 


BACHELER, GILBERT H., New Lebanon, N. Y., 
after a five years’ pastorate. 

Bivin, Gro. D., Covenant, Worcester, Mass. 

Buiss, J. Henry, Webster, N. H. 

BRAITHWAITH, Hpw. E., Northern, Toronto, 
Canada. ‘ 

BROWNBACK, GEO. W., Saugatuck, Mich. 

CLYDE, JOHN P., Plymouth, Omaha, Neb. 

Fisk, Puiny H., Mitchellville, Io., after a five 
years’ pastorate. : 

HINMAN, Hereurt J., Cresco, Io., after more 
than five years’ service. 

KIRTLAND, CHAS. C., First, Redwood, Cal., 
after an eight years’ pastorate. 

Lywis, EDWIN J., First, W. Brattleboro, Vt. 

Piercy, L. M., W. Charleston, Vt. ° 


ROBERTS, RiIcHARD S. W., Rockdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
RorHrock, Epa@ar_ §., superintendency of 


Cleveland City Missions, O., to devote whole 
time to state work. 

Roycn, LuMAN H., Collinwood, Cleveland, O. 

Squirn, Guy P., Humboldt, 8. D. 

TooMay, JOHN B., Fountain Park, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

WATERS, FRANK P., Rocky Hill, Ct., after seven 
years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


PaTRICIAN, Hpnry J., Plymouth, Scranton, Pa. 
REMINGTON, A. W., First, Amherst, N. H., 
until spring. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BrYANT, SEELYE, 4. Union, Winthrop, Mass., 
Nov. 14. Sermon by Rev. Newton M. Hall; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. G. Taylor, 
Israel Ainsworth, G. F. Stanton, P. G. Favor, 
C. W. Henry, T. W. Davison and A. L. Mc- 
Kenzie. 

CHASE, BrerNnarD E., o. HB. Concord, N. H., 
Nov. 9. Sermon by Rey. Ashley D. Leavitt; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. N. Gleason, 
E. A. Tuck, G. H. Reed and F. E. Rand. 

DORNHOEFER, JOHN, 0. and é. People’s, S. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. H. BE. Peabody; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. R. G. Moore, 
A. J. Francis and J. C. Armstrong. 

Harpy, Epwin N., rec. First, La Grange, IIl., 
Oct. 31. Addresses by Rev. Messrs. W. T. 
McElveen, W. E. Barton and C. L. Morgan; | 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. M. F. Allbright, 
C. T. Brown, J. C. Armstrong, T. B. Foster 
and H. A. Bushnell. 

Smirnu, Rop’r §S., 4. First, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Noy. 3. Sermon by Rev. Hugh Black; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. W. A. Wagner, John 
Thorpe, F. W. Walsh, A. A. Madsen, C. 8. 
Hager, BE. S. Ralston and W. H. Hopkins. 


Schauffler School in Cleveland, O., has just 
received $500 and several local charities simi- 
lar amounts from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Charles F, Olney of Pilgrim Church. 


ys-pep-lets 


aid weak digestion, 
quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn and 


nausea. 10c., 50¢. or $1. 
Get a box today, 


Envelope 
RICHMOND System 


Eat The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement 


‘TRADE MARK 
urges upon all churches the use of 


| PRAYER TOPIC DUPLEX ENVELOPES | 


on the back of which is printed the uniform 
Prayer-schedule adapted by the Movement 
for 1912. These envelopes are 
made only by the originators of 
the Duplex Envelope System. 
Order direct, or if through an 
agent, specify Duplex-Richmond. 
Send for Free ‘‘ Prayer Topic Unit’’ 12 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


A Splendid New Christmas Solo: 


Devout, Melodious, Inspiring! Anybody can sing it. 


“THE SONGS OF BETHLEHEM” 


With Violin obligato ad lib. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, or send 40 cts. for one copy 
or 60 cts. for two eopies. Returnable if you wish. 


THE HOMESTEAD MUSIC CO., DEVON, PA. 


Original Tate’s 
Dust Absorbing 
Specialties 
Bargain Combination Offer 


Tate’s Floor Brush. . $1.50° 
Tate’s Radiator Duster .75- 
Tate’s Dust Cloth . . .25 


Retail price $2.50" 
Bargain Combination 
CO a ee 50 '0 $2.00 


Send check or money order. 

‘\ Throw away the old-fashioned 
feather duster and use TATE’S 

», DusT ABSORBERS. 

‘44 Our treated mops and brushes. 

} are the best for hardwood floors, . 

walls. and furniture. 

Used in Boston Public Scheols 

and many other city schools. 

Guaranteed satisfaction or- 

money refunded. 

Illustrated booklet sent upon 

request. 

Special discount to church fairs. 

and bazaars. write for particulars. 


CONSUMER’S DIRECT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Box 1166, Boston, Mass.- 


Comfy Slippers 


For Men or Women 


Warm felt slippers for home wear, 
famous for ease, warmth and service. 
Women’s sizes in colors of 
dark navy, wine, brown, dark -00 
gray, redor black. Priced at “= 

Men’s sizes in 
dark gray, or wine 
color. Priced at 


1-29 


(Mail Order 
Postage . 
165 cents) 


No. 460 


Write for our new Black Beauty Shoe 
Catalogue for Women, illustrating a beau- 


tiful array of foot 3 00 to 4 50 
* e 


wear, priced from 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Catarrh 


One of the most common of blood diseases, 
is much aggravated by the sudden changes 
of weather at this time of the year. Be- 
gin treatment at once with Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which effects radical and _ per- 
manent cures. This great medicine has 
received 


40,366 Testimonials 


in two years, which prove its wonderful 
efficacy in purifying and enriching the 
blood. Best for all blood diseases. 


In usual liquid form or chocolated tablets known 
as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “i 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 


ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SORIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


* FREE EUROPEAN TOURS! Inreturnfor 
enlisting patrons for our delightful vi opens trips. 
Every assistance given. REV. GEORGE F. NASON, 
Box G. G., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (viyht 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care Oongregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted. A position as companion or attendant by 
a refined lady of experience. Address A. E., care Jie 
Congregationalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted, by alady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Grafflex Camera 54x33 pictures. Cooke 
lens; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 7h; for 370. Original cost 
Bib; lens alone cost $55. erfect condition. C. H. 

atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Wanted. Purchasers for linen handkerchiefs and 
other articles made by the widows and orphans of 
Mardin and Hadjin, Turkey. Address Miss V. T. Wells, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Wanted. Position as working housekeeper for 
ladies or lady and gentleman in business. Experienced. 
Good references. Address O. M., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, A middle-aged Christian woman wishes a 

osition as attendant, secretary, teacher of English or 

ousekeeper for one or two gentlemen. Address M. B., 
care The Congregationalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 


A Young Minister, seeking a pastorate, would 
like to come in contact with a church in a small city, 
town or suburb. Experience and references. Address 
H., care The Congregationalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 

Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now Calls coming every day; fine positions fo: 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families Send fornew bulletin. Albany Teacb- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols, 
1, 47, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48. 54. 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121 3.also Outlook, Vols 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95. 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, posi 
tion as working housekeeper in a small family of adults— 
onc preferred. References exchanged. Address 

., care The Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass, 

Decorations from Alabama forests. Wild Smilax. 
Sabal Palms, Holly, Mistletoe, etc., beautiful for church 
or home. Illustrated circular. Thorsby Institute. 
phenely, Ala., or H. C. Jenkins, 103 Oak Street, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 


Middle-aged Woman, minister’s widow, would 
like position as housemother in an institution or board 
ing school. Can give references. Speak French, Ger- 
man and English. Address E. A., care The Congregution- 
alist, 45, Boston, Mass. 

Congregational Minister, college and seminary 
graduate, leaving the regular pastorate because of sick 
ness in his family, desires educational, secretarial or 
business opportunity. Address E. B., care Zhe Congre- 
gationalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence is invited with any one wishing to 
give a Christian home and educational advantages to 
a bright, attractive American orphan bo) of fifteen. 
A New England home preferred. Address S., P., care 
The Congregationalist, 46, Boston, Mass. 


Clock Verses: 6th edition; answering the hourly 
strokes of the clock at night with Bible words; pretty 
holiday gift for children, or for shut-in friends; in sepa 
rate envelopes all ready for mailing. 15 cts ; 2 for 25; 
4 for 50; 8 for $1; postpaid. Send to Mr. Martin, 
Andover, Mass. 


Follow up personal work with these folders: ‘* Why 
you should attend church,” “Why you should become 
a Christian,” ** How to become a Christian,” ‘* Why you 
should unite with the church.” Fifty cents a hundred. 
Sample package, ten of each, 25 cents. Rev. J. BE. Rus- 
sell, Watkins, N. Y. 


Hoasehold Assistant at Newton Highlands, Mass. 
A woman desired who would help in care of children 
and general housework. Would be member of the 
family, Address C. R., care The Congregationalist, 47, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Finely woven rugs made in the Southern 
Mountains. Hand wrought iron work, fire sets, etc., 
made in gece: Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to 

et unusual Christmas gifts. Call or write to Room 615, 
iongregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Accessions 


Conf. Total 
Los ANGELES, CAL., 


First, 4 12 
STAMFORD, Cv., 

Long Ridge, 1 4 
Crepar Fauus, Io., 

First, 3 9 
WATERLOO, Io., 

First, 1 7 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 

South, 2 8 
ConcorD, N. H., 

South, J 6 6 
ATKINSON, N. H., 2 5 
PULASKI, N. Y., 

First, 21 21 
CLEVELAND, O., 

EH. Madison Ave., 3 10 

Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
HAYES—In South Lincoln, Mass., Nov. 14, 


entered into rest eternal Mary Evelyn, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Stephen H. Hayes 
of Boston; beloved sister of Mrs. Wright C. 
Lyford and Mrs. Charles Ff. Bush. After a 
lingering and painful illness, borne patiently 
and sweetly as a sincere, true child of God, 
he has taken her to himself. 
“He giveth His Beloved Sleep.’’ 


HORACH BACON MORSE 


Horace Bacon Morse, born in Natick, Mass., 


Oct. 15, 1820, died in Winsted, Ct., Nov. 8, } 
1911. For many years a prominent and influ- 
ential member of the Natick Congregational 


church and for ten years a member of Holden 
(Mass.) Congregational church. He came to 
Winsted in 1885, being identified with the 
Second Congregational church of this place 
until his “passing away,” at the age of ninety- 
one. 


MRS. SARAH LOUISE CADY 


Mrs. Cady, who died, Nov. 8, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Charles Appleton Terry of 
New York, was born in Northampton, Mass., 
Sept. 138, 1829, the daughter of Capt. Salmon 
and Melinda Ensign and descendant of a prom- 
inent New England family. She prepared for 
teaching at the Westfield State Normal School, 
and at twenty-one was married to her second 
cousin, Henry Stearns Cady of Springfield. In 
1865 her husband died and she was made asso- 
ciate principal of Maplewood Institute, a widely 
known girls’ school at Pittsfield. After five 
years she became head of the new West End 
Institute of New Haven, which gained great 
prominence in that city. She retired in 1899 
after twenty-nine years of labor. Prominent 
in the charitable work of Broadway Tabernacle, 
she was made by the Church Society for 
Women’s Work a life member of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. She was also one of the 
board of managers of the Y. W. C. A. of Har- 
lem, the Stony Wold Sanatorium, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Sorosis and 
the Sabbath Alliance. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTHRS’ Mernrine, Pilgrim Hall, 
will discuss on Monday, Noy. 27, at 10.30, 
Striking Disclosures Relative to the Immi- 
gration Peril, the discussion to be opened by 
representatives of the North American Civic 
League. 


Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, Friday mect- 


ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. mM. 

ANTI-SALOON Lmacum of AMpRICA, Fourteenth 
National Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 11-14. 


Don’t think because you have taken many reme- 
dies in vain that your case is incurable. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured many seemingly hopeless. cases of 
scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, kidney complaint, dys- 
pepsia and general debility. Také Hood’s. 


; 765 
|'KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 


est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. 


OLATHE, KANSAS. 


A VALUABLE GIFT 


On Christmas Day create a tendency to 
save and give a semi-annual reminder of 
yourself by presenting your daughter, son, 
wife or husband with a 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bond. We offer an issue of bonds, de- 
nominations of $50, $100, and $1,000, secured 
by New York Property worth three times 
the amount of the loan. As a real estate 
title is strengthened by the guarantee of a 
reliable Real Estate Title Guarantee Com- 
pany, such an investment is absolutely 
secured by the guarantee of 


Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow, 925 yayran ese 
Est. 1885. 


Write for interesting particulars. 


Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular .and 
elective. leading to diploma or degree: mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with specia) lecturers Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

A Sehool for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


Thought and Circumstances 


“You cannot travel within and stand 
still without.” 
Take our Courses and you will prove the 


truth of this statement. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 
Rey. S. G. AYRES, President 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools in New England is offered=for a student 
who wishes to specialize in pipe organ under an 
eminent man. Address O. W. M., eare The Con- 
gregationalist, 46. 


Only Woman’s College on Pacific Coast 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 

Full collegiate courses leading to de- 
grees. Wntrance and graduation require- 
ments equivalent to those of Stanford and 
University of California. Students fitted 
to teach regular lines of academic work 
and Home Economics. Special advantages 
offered in music, art and library study. 
Well-equipped scientific laboratories and 
gymnasium. Special attention given to 
health of students. Provision for outdoor 
life and amusements. Christian influ- 
ences, non-sectarian. Courses so arranged 
that students may enter either semester. 
Fall semester opens in August; spring 
semester in January. 
President LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. 


For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College 
P. O., California. 


a See 
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Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and Tar 


For Coughs and Colds 


Contains no opium nor anything injurious. 
All druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


AND 


NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


Few vacancies in small, select party sailing from New 
York, January 6, 1912, on 8. S.**Caronia,” Cunard Line. 


Summer Tours to Europe in April, May, June 
and July, all expenses included, small parties, high-class 
accommodations. Itineraries sent on request. 

CEORCE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


9 A course of study glorifying the matchless character 
of Jesus Christ. The course applies the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy to the gospel material and is 
intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
interest of these ages is not in truth but in persons—in 
exceptional aud heroic persons. This commits the 
teacher to biography aud especially to the life of Christ. 
The gateway into the life of a pupil of these ages is not 
through academic knowledge, but through bis admira- 
tions, his appreciations and his loves. The aim there- 
fore is not to explain Christ, but to beautify him and 
glorify him. 

Teacher’s Book, 176 pp. and introduction, 80c¢ postpaid 
Pupil’s Book, 40c postpaid: with illustrative material, 50c 
Copies sent on approval upon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


||| Without soliciting donations, chureh 

soe FOR nar thei / eS all Rv er the country are rais- 
|| ing money, selling Valentine’s (dust) 

CHURCH | Absorbent Dusters. L[uside infor- 
| mation by letter. 


WORKERS | 


Reference, other 
church societies. WM. VALENTINE 
Mra. Co., Allston Station, Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 

lege reading-room in 1910-11. Gifts of subscriptions 


to standard magazines would be much appreciated. 
Old files, likewise, would be very acceptable. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 
Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
eountry. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundat'on work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country way be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WarRNeER L, Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamcn. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPuerrson Uunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to Criarence C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSbYTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Sreasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to I. ©. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Pvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAn’s BoarpD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss i. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S Frienp Sociery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss of. 8. hm- 
rson, Treas., 305 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


RECORD OF THE WEEh 


Ending Monday, November 20 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


General Reyes Arrested in Texas 


Gen. Bernardo Reyes, rival of President 
Madero of Mexico, is arrested at San An- 
tonio, Texas, indicted upon the charge of 
preparing for an armed invasion of Mexico 
on American soil. 


Prosecution of Packers 
The United States department of jus- 
tice presses forward criminal prosecution 
of officers of packing companies at Chi- 
eago for alleged violation of anti-trust 
law. The court rules against the packers 
in habeas corpus proceedings. 


New Russian Ambassador 


George Bakhmetieff, the new ambassador 
to the United States from Russia, arrives 
at Washington. 


Amherst President Resigns 


Pres. George Harris of Amherst College 
resigns on account of age. 


Missouri Ousts Harvester Co. 


The American Harvester Company is 
ousted from Missouri and fined $50,000 by 
state supreme court for alleged violation 
of anti-trust law. 


Fatal Atlantic Coast Storm 
Ten persons perish at sea in storm off 
the New England coast. 


Mine Explosion Kills Eighteen 
Eighteen persons are killed in coal dust 
explosion in mine of the Bottom Creek Coal 
and Coke Company at Vivian, W. Va. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The War in China 


Thirteen ships of the Chinese navy join 
the revolutionists. Yuan Shi Kai) recalled 
from exile, is appointed premier and names 
cabinet, announcing his purpose to support 
the Manchu dynasty which the revolution- 
ists demand must abdicate. The United 
States sends a regiment to China to keep 
the line open from Peking to the sea. 
Manchuria declares itself independent and 
neutral as between the Manchu and Chi- 
nese, 


Turks Seek British Intervention 


A delegation of Young Turks is sent to 
interview King George of Great Britain 
and implore British intervention in the 
war in Tripoli. 


Persia Threatened 


Russia issues ultimatum to Persia de- 
manding removal of Morgan Shuster, the 
American in charge of Persian finances 
and orders movement of troops to the 
frontier. 


Canadian Parliament Opens 


The Canadian parliament opens with the 
Conservatives in power. 


The Death Roll 


Nehemiah Day Sperry, former member 
of Congress from Connecticut; one of the 
founders of the Republican party and 
Known as father of free rural mail deliv- 
ery.——John Yeatman Taylor, retired rear 
admiral and former medical director of 
the United States Navy. Bishop Alex- 
ander Mackay-Smith of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Philadelphia. 


The Oongregationalist and Christian World 


Our Benevolent Societies 
' National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FormIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John 
G. Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and e259 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-seeond St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. : ~ 

Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
3oston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrpry. Aids in bu churches and par-. 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D. 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL Epucation Socripry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Théodore Cliftcn, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, I1l. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Congte na House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick H. age, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson Lelps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. _ 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and .ells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C, 8. 8S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELInF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, specia ifts from 
ministers and laymen and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

BostoN SEAMAN’S FRIBND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman's Friend 
Society. Contributions from churehes end in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MassacHuserrs HoMB MISSTONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. FF. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
eee Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supr.y, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


My Lungs 


“T have coughed and coughed 
until my lungs are sore and 
| weak.” 
tor. Do not delay another hour. 
Cherry Pectoral. Then take it or not, as he says. 5 vg Teeny 


Go at once to your doc- 
Ask him all about Ayer’s 


25 November 1911 


Wendell Phillips 


Continued from page 732 


foundation. When you find a law which con- 
flicts with that, there is no law.’” 

In spite of interpretations and misinter- 
pretations and perversions of the Word 
which went to bolster up slavery or other 
sins, he was constantly appealing from the 
commentator and the preacher to the Book 
itself. He protested against “the Stuarts 
and Waylands with their little black gowns, 
[who] hide from us the burning light of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles.” ... “No 
matter for the texts; enough for us to know 
that on every field where justice has tri- 
umphed the Bible has led the van; that 
tyrants in every age have hated it; human- 
ity, in every step of its progress, has caught 
watchwords from its pages. . . . Luther and 
Savonarola, Howard and Oberlin, Fénelon 
and Wilberforce, Puritan and Huguenot, 
Covenanter and Quaker, all hugged it to 
their breasts.” 

Above all, however, the faith of Wendell 
Phillips was Christo-centric. 

They were debating in the Radical Club 
whether Jesus was a masculine character. 
Into the:-midst of their speculations and 

- skepticisms sprang this man with these 
words: ‘Look at the men who have learned 
of him most closely—at Paul and Luther and 
Wesley. Were they effeminate? Yet the dis- 
ciple is but a faint reflection of his Master. 
The character from which has come the force 
which has been doing battle ever since with 
wrong and falsehood and error was nothing 
less than masculine.” 

Just before he died, an intimate friend 
found him calm and serene, though his doc- 
tor had told him that the morning’s pain 
meant only the near approach of death. The 
friend asked about his faith. Then it was 


scholar in regard to Jesus: “I find the whole 


that he quoted the words of a great «ml 


history of humanity before him and after; 


A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food That Nourishes 
Brain. 


“TI am a literary man whose nervous 
energy is a great part of my stock in trade, 
and ordinarily I have little patience with 
breakfast foods and the extravagant claims 
made of them. But I cannot withhold my 
acknowledgment of the debt that I owe to 
Grape-Nuts food. 

“J discovered long ago that the very bulki- 
ness of the ordinary diet was not calculated 
to give one a clear head, the pcwer of sus- 
tained, accurate thinking. I always felt 
heavy and sluggish in mind as well as body 
after eating the ordinary meal, which di- 
verted the blood from the brain to the 
digestive apparatus. 

“T tried foods easy of digestion, but found 
them usually deficient in nutriment. I ex- 
perimented with many breakfast foods and 
they, too, proved unsatisfactory, til I 
reached Grape-Nuts. And then the problem 
was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly 
from the beginning, satisfying my hunger 
and supplying the nutriment that so many 
_ other prepared foods lack. 

“T had not been using it very long before 
I found that I was turning out an unusual 
quantity and quality of work. Continued 
use has demonstrated to my entire satisfac- 
tion that Grape-Nuts food contains the ele- 
ments needed by the brain and nervous sys- 
tem of the hard working public writer.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellviile,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
_ are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


him points to him and finds in him its center 
and solution. His whole conduct, his deeds, 
his words have a supernatural character, 
being altogether inexplicable from human re- 
lations and human means. I feel that here 
there is something more than man.” As the 


friend, evidently a Unitarian, objected and | 


reasoned with the sufferer—then Wendell 
Phillips told the secret of his heroic and use- 
ful life, as he confessed that “nothing but 
the Spirit of Christ has enabled me to suffer 
and endure as I have had to.” 


as to whether he had doubts or difficulties, 
the dying hero answered, “I am as sure of 
it as I am that there will be a tomorrow.” 
And in that faith which had made him faith- 
ful unto the end, he received his crown of 
life. 


A College Girl’s 
Mr. Campbell 


A Smith College girl who heard Rev. R. J. 
Campbell of London the other day wrote 
thus vividly concerning him to her home 
friends, who permit us to use this extract 
from her letter.—Epirors. 


I heard Dr. 
this morning. 
sonality and 
saint. 
and he wears it in Mozart fashion. His 
eyes are deep-socketed and his brows very 
black. He impresses you as being Scotch or 
Irish, carrying his head very erect and hay- 
ing a profile remarkable for its short, turn- 
up nose and its excessively protruding chin. 
He speaks in a low voice rather difficult to 
understand, but there is a note in it which, 
together with a certain expression 
eyes and the line of his mouth, characterizes 
him as almost ‘‘not of the world.” 

He seems absolutely fearless, rating him- 
self neither 
power but God himself—nor yet above them, 
either. His address showed him to believe 
in Christianity in its most radical concep- 
tions. He is a remarkable scholar. He 
spoke concerning Christ’s appearance in the 
upper chamber. He accepted the account 
literally and attempted to make us believe in 
it on the grounds of pure reason. He spoke 
much of the door of death, and the other 
world, and shouted out “devil” so loud and 
suddenly that I jumped about a foot and 
was convinced that it was impossible for me 
to be fearless, in my present state at least. 
The one reference he made to the practical 
application of Christian principles and life 
was, “One thing is certain, we can never rise 
above what we are, either in this world or 
the next.” 


Campbell last night and again 
He has a very striking pcr- 
reminds one of a medizval 


He seems to know the Bible and all eth- | 
ical theories and literary philosophies from | 
making constant reference to | 


start to finish, 
them. He spoke this morning on “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.”” He does not shout, 
nor rant, nor make any striking assertions, | 
in general, but he holds his audience as if 
by magic. His voice is soft and low and is 
hard to hear, yet every word leaves a strong» 
impression. He talks reasonably and in a 
scholarly fashion, and yet you feel that he 
feels that he is not trying to prove the truth 
he has to say, but is merely guiding your 
thoughts in their wonted channels to the end 
he has in view. He talked simply and di- 
rectly and to the point, and I shall never 
forget him. He seems rather nervous, or 
enthusiastic perhaps it is, in his gestures, 
but they are all very graceful and emphatic 
of the point he is making. 

When he finished, he said, “It is not I 
who am speaking”—and you felt that it was 
not. He warned against constantly provid- 
ing and worrying for the morrow, which 
to me seemed rather inconsistent with his 
arguments concerning the life after death. 
He certainly is a remarkable man. 


Finally, as | 
they asked of the future and immortality— | 


Estimate of 


His hair is white with blue shadows, | 


in his | 


below any individual nor any | 
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How to Get Rid © 
of Pimples Quick 


Stuart’s Calcium Wafers Act Quickly on 
Every Variety of Skin Troubles. 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It. 


Sometimes people write us that they had 
used creams and lotions for years without 
| effect, yet after five or six days of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers their complexions were per- 
| fectly clear. 

It’s easy to understand why. Creams and 
lotions only get at the surface, while Stuart’s 
| Calcium Wafers go right into the blood, at- 
| tacking the impurities that cause skin dis- 
| eases. You'll never have a good complexion 
| without pure blood. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain no poi- 
sonous drug of any kind. ‘They are per- 
| fectly harmless and can be taken with abso- 
| lute freedom. But they work almost like 
magic. Calcium Sulphide, their principal in- 
gredient, is the greatest blood-cleanser known 
to science. 

No matter how bad your skin may be, 
| Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will quickly work 
wonders with it. It’s good-by to blackheads, 
pimples, acne, boils, rash, eczema and a 
| dirty ‘“‘filled-up’’ complexion. A trial pack- 
age to prove this fact will be sent free if you 
| will send your name and address to F. A. 
| Stuart Co., 388 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
| Mich, Then you can get the regular size 
| package at any drug store at 50 cents a box. 
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of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 
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UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
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Among Interesting New Macmillan Books 


By the author of ‘* The Common Lot”’ 


From Constantinople to the 


. Cloth 
Full < ~ . 
Home of Omar Khayyam a ee | The Healer _ By ROBERT HERRICK 97°55 nee, 
By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON Ready A big novel in the way it cuts through by mail, 


conventions and inherited assumptions to $1.47. 
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the realities of Jife, 


Superbly illustrated from photographs of ; 
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A_BEAUTIFUL_STORY 
PRISCA of PATMOS 


By Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D. 


Author of Zenants of an Old Farm, The Latimers, Quaker Ben, etc. 


PRISCA o& PATMOS 


Ae ROMANCE woven out of the traditional incidents concerning 
the lives of those who enacted the drama surrounding the 
early Christian Church, 


: S° HENRY C1ME COOK Colored Frontispiece and 8 Full Page Illustrations. 
$1.25 net; $1.36 postpaid 


TOM HENRY of WAHOO apie ae et : 
COUNTY Delightful Books (| 
By William H. Hamby for Young People THE IRON PIRATE 


poner en one Posipels Stories abounding in the things which By Adeline Knapp 
The story of the development of a boy : : The scene is laid in a California ranch. 
of the Ozarks under the inspiration of a 7oneS people ike, . Full’of clean, whole- The iron pirate is a man who steals the 
water power from his neighbor but is de- 


great ambition. Honest, honorable and some adventure, which awakens a health- 
determined, he worked and succeeded in | ful interest without creating an unnatural tected and thwarted by a wide-awake boy 


a way to encourage other boys of the A : 
same sort of erat: : excitement, digi eS tesiy 
© ; : 60 cents net; 67 cents postpaid 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 


/ FOR GIFTS 


NANCY’S PILGRIMAGE 


By Margaret Sherwood 
60 cents net; 67 cents postpaid 


“This story of the pluck of a young girl in undertaking a journey alone from 
her home in Colorado to Boston, and of the strange and delightful experiences 
she met along the way, makes a book which will be a pleasure to girls.” 

— Christian Intelligencer. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Nashville, 415 Church St. 
Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. Cincinnatti, 420 Elm St. 
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ST ISSUED: PETER IN THE. FIRELIGHT, 
IN PORTRAITURE OF THER FPISHERMAN 


S. Parkes Cadman 


CHARLES DARWIN 

and OTHER ENGLISH THINKERS 

A plea for the necessary harmony that in reality exists be- 
tween scientific and other phases of thought. Dr. Cadman’s 
first book will be welcomed by thousands of people who in his 
remarkable pastorate at Central Chureh, Brooklyn, have 
looked to him to provide a passage from the old theology to 
the new, and no man in Hngland or America is better qualified 
for such leadership. No one is more keenly alive to the doubts 
and difliculties of the man on the street or more deeply versed 
in the philosophical skepticism of the 19th century. ‘These 
addresses are particularly adapted to the average man on ac- 
count of their evangelical fervor, swiftness of sympathy and 
warmth of heart. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


Lyman Abbott 
MY FOUR ANCHORS: What We Know in the Realm 


of Religion 


“T have thrown out in my life those four anchors—my faith 
in goodness, my faith in the possibility of men’s accomplish- 
ment of goodness, my faith in Jesus Christ as the ideal of 
goodness, “and my faith in divine helpfulness in the world to 
help me to goodness.” 

Printed in two colors, decorative cover, portrait. Price 50 


nx 


cents net, postage 7 cents. 
Vilfred T. Grenfell 
WHAT THE CHURCH MEANS TO ME 


The concluding one of the series by Dr. Grenfell, revealing his 
personal attitude to life, to the Bible, to prayer and now finally 
to the church. He has given himself unreservedly to this work, 
making it a frank confession and a friendly estimate by an in- 
sider. Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH JESUS CHRIST? 


This is an earnest address made by Dr. Grenfell at a Sunday 
morning service at Harvard University. It is movingly direct 
and simple, and one feels in the force of the words that a 
strong, consecrated man is speaking. Price 50 cents net, 
postage 5 cents. Unique Envelope Edition, 25 cents net. 


Albert J. Lyman 


THE THREE GREATEST MAXIMS IN THE 
WORLD 


These talks to students which Dr. Lyman has delivered in 
various institutions, from Yale and Harvard to /preparatory 
schools for boys, have been received with great enthusiasm 
and this book appears in answer to many urgent requests for 
their publication. Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


Washington Gladden 
THE LABOR QUESTION 


“Whatever Dr, Gladden writes is marked by sincere purpose, 
elear thinking, and broad sympathy for that which is right 
and true. Very few men in this country have studied the 
labor question as Dr. Gladden has done, and still fewer could 
present its salient points so fairly, SO strongly, and with 
such a ring of righteous conviction.’—The Outlook. Price 
75 cents net, postage 10 cciits. 


Albert EF. Dunning 
THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE 


This is a new text-book for Sunday-school teachers and for 
students in adult classes. Beginning with the Bible as a 
complete library, it traces the collection of sixty-six books 
back through the successive collections now formed into one, 
presents the ascertained fac s concerning the making of each 
hook and shows the pring ‘ipies and methods governing the 
selection of each for its place in the Divine Library. Thirty- 


y 


six Jessons. Price, cloth, 75 cents net, postage 7 cents. 


: Ready Nov. 18. 
J. Bricrley 
THE SECRET OF LIVING 


Wide reading and knowledge, a keen insight into life and its 
problems. singular freshness and breadth of thought, a great 
gift for interesting exposition, genial humanity and humor, 
are some of the qualitics that have gained for Mr. Brierley a 
world-wide audience. Ile discusses matters that come home 


to everybody, such as “Work,” “Money,” “Relation,” ‘Inter- 
est,” ete. Price $1.25 not, postage 10 cents. 
BOSTON 


14 BFACON STREET 


THE PILGRIM PRESS | we soutiWasksiave. 


PSP ISSURD: JUST OVER THE HILL A NEW 
KINTED IN. TWO COLORS 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
FROM GALILEE... 60 CENTS NET, 


NEW FALL BOOKS 


Al Priddy 


THROUGH THE MILL: The Autobiography of a 
Boy Laborer 
Not since “Up from Slavery” and “The Making of an Amer- 
ican” has such a remarkable autobiography been offered. The 
Outlook, in whose pages some of these chapters appeared, 
says it has rarely printed a story with more human interest. 
It possesses in large measure the manner and attraction of 
fiction, whi'e it is also absolutely true. In a style suggesting 
Dickens and DeMorgan, the author tells of the abuses of 
child labor, the viciousness of the mill boy gang, the Nae le 
incidents of a great strike, and the tragedy and comedy 
mill life, all as seen by a lad who has gone “through the var 
literally and figuratively. 
Fully illustra‘ed by W. T. Benda. Price $1.35 net, postage 
15 cents. 


Charles Reynolds Brown 


THE MODERN MAN’S RELIGION: Teachers’ Col- 
lege (Columbia University) Lectures on the Religious 
Life 

“In the break-up of conventional ideas many intelligent men 

and women have lost the clew to the meaning of religion and 

to its significance for human life. These addresses, by a con- 
summate master of the art of expression and a religious 

teacher of vigorous and independent mind, are offered as a 

corrective to ‘teachings of another kind.” 

From the introduction to the book, by President Nicholas 

Murray Butler, Columbia University. 

“Without distraction or confusion of any kind, Dr. Brown goes 

straight for the main things.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


Joseph Henry Crooker 
THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


This is a searching but sympathetic discussion of the vital 
problem which now confronts the friends of religion and the 
disciples of Jesus. It describes the importance of the Church 
and defines the reason for variety in religious organizations. 
The book is written with sympathetic spirit, fearless criticism 
and vigorous thought. 

“On every page the reader comes upon something that arrests 
yates that compels him to think for himself.”—Boston 

era 


Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


hed slik 
BLUE SKY: The Life and Work of Mrs. Caswell-Broad 


Men and women all over the United States know of Mrs. Cas- 
well-Broad, formerly Secretary of the Woman's Department 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, and through- 
out her life deeply interested in Home Missions. On the fron- 
tier and in the home field her magnetic personality won hosts 
of friends, who will find this volume a worthy tribute to a 
unique individuality. as well as a most interesting account of 
the work to which she devoted herself. Price $1. 00 net, post- 
age 10 cents. Ready Dee. 1. 


Frank S. Child 
A COUNTRY PARISH 


The author disclaims any attempt to solve the problem of the 
country church, but puts before the reader the results of an 
adventure into the past to meet these old-time parsons and 
their friends in a social way. His pages picture a parson’s 
life in a typical New England parish dating back to pioneer 
days, and their perusal is sure to kindle a genuine enthusi 
asm for the country field—its opportunities, ‘its fascinations. 
its insistent obligations. These records will prove an inspira’ 
tion to pew and “pulpit in country and city alike. Price $1.25 
net, postage 10 cents. Ready Dee. 1 


Walter Rauschenbusch 
PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


This book consists of an introduction on the social meaning 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and a series of prayers grouped under 
these five heads: For Morning, Noon and Night; Praise und 
Thanksgiving; For Social Groups and Classes; Prayers of 
Wrath; On the Progress of Humanity. . A wealth of earnest 
and sensible spirituality is embodied in these pages. 

Bound in decorative cloth, and printed in two colors with 
—— and initial letters in red. Price $1.00 net, postage 

cents. 


CHICAGO 


BOOK BY MARGARET SLATTERY. BEAUTIFULLY 
756 CENTS NET. 


A QUAINTEY 


Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
| Remarkable List of Christmas Books 
The Diary of Gideon Welles 


With an Introduction by John T. Morse, Abe 


“The student of American history must read these volumes: the 

1 cher reader certainly will do so, if once he discovers their qual- 
ty.’—The Dial, Chicago. 

: In 8 vols., with re-inforced buckram bindina. 

$10.00 net. Oarriage 62 cents. 
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The Spell of the Rockies 


By Enos A. Mills 


An interesting and vivid account of Mr. Mills’s experiences in the 
Rocky Mountains. Some of the chapter headings are Racing an 
Avalanche, A Forest Fire, Alone with a Landslide, 

Lully illustrated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.92. 


Life and Works of Winslow Homer 


By William H. Downes 


' The authorized biography of one of the greatest of American 
Lavishly illustrated. $6.00 net. Postpaid $6.33. 


painters. 


Biography 


Bret Harte 
_ By Henry C. Merwin 


“One of the most acceptable biographies 
of the year.’’— Detroit Free Press. 
Itlustrated. $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.18. 


Life of Cavour 
By William R. Thayer 
An important and authoritative biogra- 
phy of the great Italian statesman. 


Fully illustrated. Two volumes. 
$7.50 net. Postpaid $7.89. 


Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett 
Edited by Mrs. James T. Fields 


“A book to be placed in its interest with 
Professor Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman.” 
—Boston Herald. 

With portraits. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


Ebenezer R. Hoar 
By Moorfield Storeyand E. W. Emerson 


“A valuable as well as artistic contribu- 
tion to American biography.’’—Literary 
Digest. - 

With portraits. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.64. 


Emerson’s Journals 
Edited by his Son and Grandson 


_‘These Journals give a more intimate 

view of Emerson’s personality than could 

be obtained from any formal biography 
or autobiography.”’—Living Age. 

Vols. V. and VI., with portraits. 

Hach, $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.88. 


European Years 


Familiar letters written to. his home 
people by an.» American who has lived 
abroad for nearly forty years. 

! $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.14. 


_ George Cabot Lodge 
By Henry Adams 


An intimate study of the short life of 
the poet which will have significance and 
interest for many years. 

4 $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.85. 


Christmas Fiction 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Tt is a lovely book, full of the charm of 
motherhood.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

“A fitting successor to the far-famed ‘Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook . Farm.’ ’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Tllus- 

trated 

fe $1.25 
color net. 
by Post- 
Alice paid 
parker $1.87. 
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A Country Lawyer 
By Judge Shute 


A book full of ripe wisdom and keen wit, 
full of incident and excitement, flavored 
with the charm of the back country and the 
pluck of a real hero. 

Jilustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.87. 


“A Safety Match ~ 


By Ian Hay 


This story ‘of an BHnglish marriage of 
convenience which happily turns into a love 
match is even more delightful than Mr. 
Hay’s earlier romance, “The Right Stuff.’ 

With frontispiece im color. 
$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.81. 


The Corner of Harley St. 


“The minute I saw the book I knew I 
should love it. So I have read it, and now 
I am going to read it again.’”—London 
Punch. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.87. 


Two Years Before the Mast 
By Richard H. Dana, Jr. 


The only authorized and complete edition of this American classic 
with new material, with eight full-page illustrations in color and 88 
pictorial chapter heads by BoydSmith, and an illustration in color on 
the cover by Sidney M. Chase. The text is entirely reset in clear type. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.68. 


Essays 


Girls and Education 


By LeBaron R. Briggs 


Talks on some of the difficult problems 
that confront girls and their parents in the 
field of education. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.07. 


The Problem of Freedom 


By George H. Palmer 
In this illuminating book Professor 
Palmer discusses the problems of Fate, Des- 
tiny and Free Will. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.34. 


Sunday Evenings in the College 
hapel 
By Francis G. Peabody 
These papers take up the problems of 
young men in the course of their education 


and should have a wide reading. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35. 


The Man of Today 


By George S. Merriam 
These papers aim to show humanity as 
seen today in its best achievements and its 
most inspiring ideals. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.87. 


Pay-Day 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


An eloquent intense appeal for a radical 
readjustment. of the relations of men edu- 
cationally and industrially. 

$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. 


Religious Life of Ancient Rome 
By Jesse B. Carter 

A history of the religious life of Rome 

from the earliest times down to the estab- 


lishment of the Holy Roman Empire. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid $2.16. 


Autobiography of an Elderly . 


Woman 

“Besides the humor, keen wit. and emi- 
nent common sense of these delightful chap- 
ters, there is a sweet, true understanding of 
life’s meaning for young and old alike.’’— 
The Outlook. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


An unusually attractive list of books for children of ail ages 


_ For Little Children fist Beginning to Read 


' The Dutch Twins 
| By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
An amusing and entertaining story of 
» the everyday life of two little Dutch Twins. 
Iilustrated. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.1}. 
Kittens and Cats 
By Eujalie Osgood Grover 


A charming story for little ones by the 
author of the “Sunbonnet Babies’’ series. 


” 


Illustrated. 75 cents net. 
Postpaid 87 cents. 


Tommy Sweet-Tooth 
By Josephine S. Gates 


How a little girl ran away from home 
because she did not want to go to bed and 
her adventures with Tommy Sweet-tooth. 
Illustrated. 50 cents net. Postpaid 55 cents. 


The Indian Book 
By 
William J. Hopkins 

A collection of de- 
lightful Indian stories 


’ py the author of the 
eBanGman’’ tales. 


Itlustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.41. 


The New IIlustrated 


Hiawatha 
zi By H. W. Longfellow 
A new Holiday edition with cover pic- 
ture by Maxfield Parrish, frontispiece by 
N. C. Wyeth, and over 400 illustrations 


by Frederic Remington. : 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.78. 


The One-Footed Fairy 


By Alice Brown 


A collection of the best of Miss Brown’s 
fairy stories. Their flavor may be judged 
from the following titles: The Cry Fairy, 


The 12a a8 and the Dragon, The Little. 


Brown Hen and The Green Goblin. | 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.41. 


The Enchanted Mountain 
By Eliza Orne White 


The surprising and entertaining experi- 
encesyof four children and their parents on 
the Enchanted Mountain. 

_. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Tliustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE 
on request 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


16 E. 40th St., New York 


4 Park St., Boston 


‘When Knights Were 


Adventure for Boys 


Two Boys in a Gyrocar 
. By K. Kenneth Brown 


An exciting story of how two boys win 
a New York to Paris race in a gyroscope 
motor car .of their own invention. 

Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.81. 


Champion of the Regiment 
By Everett T. Tomlinson 


Thrilling experiences and adventures at 
the Siege of Yorktown of Noah Dare. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Jester of St. Timothy’s 
By Arthur S. Pier 


The perplexities and trials of a new mas- 
ter, fresh from college, and the chief cause 
of his worry, a fun-making young student, 
form the keynote of this’ story. 

Iilustrated. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.11. 


Bold 


By Eva March Tappan 


Young people who find de- 
light in reading “Robin 
Hood” -and “Ivanhoe” will 
welcome this book, in which 
Miss Tappan gives a fascin- 
ating account of the life of 
the middle ages. 

Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 
Postpaid $2.21. 


De Wolfe @ Fiske Co. 


In addition to their usual splendid holiday book display 


THE ARCHWAY 
BOOK.STORE 


are making many special offers like the following: 


The Chariot Race 
from Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. Illustrated in colors by Sig- 
ismond Ivanowski. On fine laid paper wide margins, uncut, 
elegantly bound. 8vo. Reduced from $1.25 to 60 cents 
A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century 
By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A Illustrated with six photo- 
gravures. Large 8vo. Gilt top. 2 vols. 


i Reduced from $6.00 net to $3.00 
The Bastille 


sy Capt. 
Breck 
2 vols. 
Garnett and Gosse 
English Literature, Illustrated with a large number of the 
best accredited portraits of English authors, autographs, title 
pages, caricatures, facsimiles, etc. In four volumes. Large 
octavo. 2,560 pages. Reduced from $12.00 net to $6.50 
It is a monumental, popular and yet scholarly review of English literature, 


Romance and Teutonic Switzerland 
By W. D. McCrackan. With a large number of illustrations. 
A charming description of this romantic country. 2 vols. 12mo. 


$3.00 net to $1.50 
Old World [lemories 
By Edward Temple. Profusely illustrated. A very ool a tei 
account of a Summer’s Travel in Europe. 2 vols. 12m 
Reduced from $3.00 net to “$1. 50 


Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language 
Thin paper edition. Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard Dictionary. S8vo. [Full leather, gilt edges, round 
corners, with thumb index. Reduced from $5.00 net to $2.75 


The Education of an Artist 
Setting forth the Art Education of Claude Williamson Shaw. 
3y C. Lewis Hind, author of “Days with Velasquez,” ete. S8vo. 
91 full page illustrations in half-tone. Gold top, library style. 
Reduced from $2.50 net to $1.25 


What I Have Done With Birds 
Character studies of native American Birds, which, through 
friendly advances, I induced to pose for me, or succeeded in 
photographing by good fortune, with the story of my experiences 
in obtaining their pictures. By Gene Stratton Porter, author of 
“Freckles,” ete. Illustrated in half-tone. Large 8vo, Fancy 
cover. Reduced from $3.00 to $1.25 

Indoor Studies 


By John Burroughs. 
cloth in cover. 


the Hon. D. Bingham. With a preface by James 
Perkins. Illustrated. S8vo. Gilt top, decorated sides. 
Reduced from $6.00 net to $3.00 


Gilt top. Two colors of brown 
Reduced from $1.25 to 50 cents 


16mo. 


Bibles 
Devotional Books, 
Booklets and [lin- 


iature Books in 
great variety. 


Adjoining Tunnel Entrance 


Our New Catalogue containing hundreds of other 
similar bargains sent free on application 


The Bargain Bookstore 


The Saints in Art 
With their attributes 
By Margaret C. Tabor. 
with twenty illustrations. 


Susanna and Sue 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. With full page illustrations in brown 
and color by Alice Barber Stephens and N. C. Wyeth. Pages 
embellished with borders in orange. S8vo. Gilt top, fancy sides. 
Reduced from $1.50 net to 50 cents 
Nimrod’s Wife 


By Grace Gallatin Seton, author of “A Woman Tenderfoot.” 
Full page pictures, marginal pictures and pictures in the text by 
Walter King Stone and Ernest Thompson Seton. 12mo, Gilt 
top. Reduced from $1.75 net to 75 cents 


Arts and Crafts in the [liddle Ages 
By Julia DeWolfe Addison. With many illustrations, including 
four in colors from special photographs and rare old prints. A 
description of Medieval Workmanship in several departments 
of Applied Art, etc., etc. Reduced from $3.00 net to $1.50 


Little Sister Snow 
By Frances Little, author of ‘‘The Lady of the Decoration,” with 
illustrations by Genjiro Kataoka. 12mo. Gray cloth, stamped 
in blue and gold. Reduced from $1.00 net to 50 cents 


Cassell’s Poputar Science 
Edited by Alexander S. Galt. Small quarto. Illustrated, both 
full page and text. 4 vols. Half Morocco, gilt top 
Reduced from $18.00 Tet to $7.50 


and symbols. Alphabetically arranged. 
Full gilt side and back, neatly bound 
Reduced from $1.20 net to 60 cents 


Paris 
By Mortimer Mempes. Text by Dorothy Mempes. With 24 full- 
page illustrations of the life of the French Capital. 8vo. Gilt 
top. Fleur-de-lis design on side. 
Reduced from $2.50 net to $1.25 
Old Provence 
By Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A., F.S. A. Splendidly illustrated 
throughout with page and smaller half-tones and line drawings. 
2 vols. 12mo. Reduced from $4.00 to $1.25 


The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
Three hundred and sixty-five compositions from_the Four Gos- 


pels. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. James Tissot. 

Illustrations in color. Small quarto. 8 vols. Full Morocco, gilt 

edges, $16.50 
Tyrol 


Painted by BH. Harrison Compton. Described by W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman. With 24 colored plates illustrating this beautiful and 
romantic country. S8vo. Gilt top, stamped sides. 

Reduced from $2.50 net to $1.25 


Children’s Books 
A splendid dis- 


play. Something 
to suit every age. 


20 Franklin Street 


An Attractive and 
Appropriate Gift 
Book for the 
Holiday Season 


The Christmas Book 


Written by JANE A. STEWART 


@ This book is without doubt 
the most complete work on the 
world’s great holiday that has 
been published. The origin and 
evolution of Christmas, Christ- 
mas giving, and Christmas gifts; 
methods of observing Christmas in 
different lands; Christmas games 
and curious customs, with an in- 
teresting exercise, “The Crown- 
ing of Christmas’—these and 
much more are all here. 


of its grade. 


_Price, 75 cents net 


The Griffith and Rowland Press 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


| Peloubet’s 
g The’editors and publisher-of the’ Peloubet Series. of - Quarterlies have ‘ever 


‘united in striving to make this series unexcelled. 


@ The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded plan, ‘and 
commencing with. the ‘smallest child moves steadily forward up.to the most 
stiidious adult, each Quarterly being closely adapted to suit the spécific needs 


‘UNIFORM. 


LESSON Quarterliés 


G We also publish a’ series of TEACHER’S QUARTERLIES, which 
contain helpful material. for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and 
Which have become indispensable during the past years. 

@ We have made these. Quarterlies for over thirty years, and continue to put 
them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, be 
appreciated by all discerning minds. 


@ We shall be glad to send free samples and Satalogne giving full details to all 
intending purchasers, 


509 SO. beta AVENUE W. A. WILDE COMPANY 120 BOYL a 


STREET 


Crowell’s Latest Publications 


Holiday Editions 
Tannhauser By RicHarD WAGNER 


De luxe edition, with 16 full-page color plates and 234 pages of lithography by Pogan 
Translation by T, W, Rolleston. 4to, cloth, $5.00 net, Full athe fai 
$10.00 xez. Limited edition, $15.00 net. Postage, 50 cents. 


A Weeki on the Concord By H. D. Tuorrau 


A beautifully printed and bound edition of this classic of outdoor literature. 
. Introduction and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 33 full-page pholo- 
graphs. 8vo. Cloth, $200 net; by mail, $2.20. 


A Christmas Carol By Cuaries DICKENS 


An especially attractive production of this famous tale of peace and good-will. 
Iilustrated by Ethel Everett. 13 colored plates. 8vo. $150 net 3; by 
mail, $1.65 


The Rose and the Ring By W. M. THACKERAY 


A rollicking Christmas. pantomime, written for children, but vas'ly entertaining to 
grown-ups. Thackeray's pen-and ink sketches have been redrawn and full-page illus- 
trations added by J. R. Monsell. 

12 color plates. 8vo. $1.50 zet; by matt, $1.65. 


Ethics and Religion 
The Beauty of Self-Control By J. Rt Miter, D.D. 


A book of wise counsel by the author of ‘‘Silent Times,” ‘‘Upper Currents,” etc. 
12mo. $1.00 met; by maz, $1.10. 


Self-Investment By Ortson Swetr MarpDEN 


Seventeen chapters of splendid inspiration and practical help by this noted optimistic 
author and editor. 1270. $1.00 ez; dy maz, $1.10. 


Preludes and Interludes By Amory H. Braprorp, D. D. 


The life-reachings of the late pastor of the Montclair Congregational Church are summed 
up in this collection of sermonettes. 
With portrait. 12mo. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Learning to Love By J. R. Mrtier, D. D. 


An attractive booklet which shows the divinity of unselfish love, and which should exercise 
a wide, uplifting influence. J/ustrated in color. 12mo. 50 cents net; by mail, 66 cents. 


Eight Pillars of Prosperity By James ALLEN 


A work of sound, practical advice by the author of ‘‘ Asa Man Thinketh.” 
1210. $1.00 et; by mazl, $1.10. 


Some Outdoor Prayers By Grorce A. MILLER 


“ A little rial for those who sometimes worship in God’s first temples,’’ Artistically printed 
in two colors, with decorative title-page and covers. 160, 35 cents net; by mail, 40 cents. 


Man: King of Mind, Body, Circumstance 
By James ALLEN 


A Sure guide to the mastery of life's problems and difficulties. 
12m0. 50 cents net; by marl, 66 cents. 


Poetry 
America the Beautiful By KatHartnE LEE Bates 


Patriotic verse, Nature poems, ballads on historical themes, translations from Spanish 
folklore, etc., by a leading woman of let ers. A 
120. $1.25 met; by mail, $1.35. 


Gotterdammerung By RicHarRD WAGNER 


Retold in English verse by Oliver Huckel. Printed in two colors and illustrated. 
12mo0. Cloth, 75 cents net. Ooze leather, $1.50 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


On Life’s Highway Edited by Epwarp A. Bryanr 


An admirable anthology of verse, designed more especially for graduates, but of value to 


all travelers along Life’s Highway. Photogravure frontispiece. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net, Leather, $1.50 net. » Postage, 10 cents. 


Poems of Friendship Edited by Joan R. Howarp 


The very essence of poetry on the grand subject of Friendship. Photogravure frontispiece. 
12720. Cloth, $1.00 net. Leather, $1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


Other Important Books 
The Life of Tolsto: By NatHan Haskett Doue 


A complete, well-rounded account of the career of the great Russian. 
bei 32 full page illustrations. 8vo. $200 net; by mail, $2.20. 


Chosen Days in Scotland By JosEPHINE H. ee 


A charming travel book, suitable for home reading, which fills a place hitherto unoccupied 


by any work on Scotland. 82 full-page photograths, vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 


Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race 
rh is ON 38 By T. W. ROLLEsTON 


A fascinating book on a fascinating subject by a distinguished student of Celtic literature. 
64 full-page illustrations, 8vo. $2.50 net; by matl, $2.75. 


For Young People 
The Circle K 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Adventures on a Montana sheep ranch, Illustrated by 
Rowe. 8vo. $1.50. 


The Aeroplane at Silver Fox Farm 


By JAMES OTIS 


A stirring story, which is at the same time full of informa- 
tion. Illustrated by Copeland. 8vo. $1.50. 


Dorothy Brooke’s Experiments 
By FRANCES C, SPARHAWK 


Experiments in writing and experiments in life by a school- 
girl on the verge of young womanhood. Illustrated by 
Merrill. 8vo. $1.50. 


The Unmannerly Tiger and 


Other Korean Stories 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


An entertaining, informing book about the Land of the 
Morning Calm. Illustrated in color. 8vo. $1.00. 


A Life of Grant for Boys and Girls 


By WARREN LEE GOSS 


A thoroughly adequate, inspiring biography bv a former 
soldier in Grant’s armies. 16 full-page illustrations. 
8vo. $1.50. 


Secrets of the Hill 


By STERLING CRAIG 


The wonders of geology opened out in a fascinating way. 
16 full-page illustrations. 8vo. $1.50. 


Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes 
By W. D. MONRO 


Seven tales from Indian literature. Illustrations ia color 
by Evelyn Paul. 8vo. $1.50 net; by mazl, $1.65. 


Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods 
By JAMES OTIS 


A book which every Scout in America will enjoy. Illus- 
trated by Copeland, 120. $1.25. 


Stories of the Scottish Border 
By WILLIAM anv SUSAN PLATT 


Fifty or more stories of the Border, prefaced by a history 
of the region. Illustrated by Williams. 8vo. $1.50. 


The High Deeds of Finn 
By T. W. ROLLESTON 


Romantic tales from the bardic literature of Ireland. II- 
lustratedincolorby Reid. 8v0. $1.50 xed ; dy mazl, $1.65. 


The Dawn of British History 
By ALICE CORKRAN 


Britain from earliest times down to 410 A.D, Fully illus- 
trated. 120. $1.25. 


The Birth of England 
By ESTELLE ROSS 


The fascinating story of England from 449 to 1066. Tllus- 
trated by Evelyn Paul. 12mo. $1.25. 


From Conquest to Charter 
By ESTELLE ROSS 


England from 1066 to 1215, a crucial period in the nation’s 
life. Illustrated by Evelyn Paul. 120. $1.25. 


In Tudor Times 
By EDITH L. ELIAS 


Studies of leading characters in state, church, army, etc., 
in the Tudor epoch. Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.50. 


In Stewart Times 
By EDITH L. ELIAS 


A keen consideration of prominent men from James I. 
down to Queen Anne’sreign. Illustrated. 120. $1.50. 


The Story of the Crusades 
By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON 


A thoroughgoing, well written narrative, covering the 
whole period of the Holy Wars. Map and 16 illustrations. 
8vo. $1.50. 


Harald, First of the Vikings 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES YOUNG 


Graphic story of the life and adventures of Harald Fair- 
hair. Illustrated by Gertrude Hammond. 
‘ 8vo $1.50 net; dy mazl, $1.65. 


Happy Children 
By ELLA FARMAN PRATT 


A Book of Bedtime Stories. Illustrated in color by Lae- 
titia Herr. 8vo. $1.00. 


The Witch’s Kitchen 
By GERALD YOUNG 


A clever and amusing book for small readers, Illustrated 
with colored plates, full-page drawings, and sketches in 
text by Pogany. 8vo. $2.00 xet; by mazl, $2.20. 


Send for Catalogue, Latest Announcements, or Information about Special Books 


| THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 


YEAR 


Che Hymnal Revision of 1911 


Cloth $1.00 


PRISCA OF PATMOS ~ Henry c. mccooK, D.D. 


IMustrated. $1.25 met; $1.36 postpaid. 


Aromantic narrative, simply told and with natural sentiment, serving as a 
framework for the reconstruction of a picturesque and eventful life. The story is 
noteworthy as indicative of the life-long loyalty of a spirit intensely Christian. 


SAVED BY HOPE 


$1.00 net; $1.08 postpaid. 

A volume containing fifteen sermons by a preacher who, during the last years of 
life, achieved the reputation of the most eloquent pulpit orator in the city of 
ladelphia. In these sermons he stands revealed at his best. 


J. SPARHAWK JONES, D.D. 


hi 
P 


A CHRISTIAN’S HABITS 


Decorated boards. 50c net; 55c postpaid. 


Practical directions for every generation of travelers by the way. They deal 
with the everyday facts and needs vf men, but in a fresh and arrestive style that 
give them a new and attractive interest. 


CALVIN WILSON MATEER. A Biography. 


$1.50 net; $1.62 postpaid. DANIEL W. FISHER, D.D. 


A scholarly account of the labors of one of the makers of the new China, 45 years 
of whose life were spent in Shantung. The book forms a part of the history of 
Christian missions which no student of that subject can afford to overlook. 


WITH YOU ALWAYS courRTENAY H. FENN, D.D. 


Decorated boards. 75c net; 83c postpaid. 
A sequel to that missionary classic. OVER AGAINST THE TREASURY, 
narrating how the Jaconsett Church, obedient to the heavenly vision, immediately 
develops the Tex Characteristic Features of the Standard Missionary Church. 


THE YOUNGEST KING 


50c net; 55c postpaid. 
ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, D. D. 
From his knowledge of African conditions derived from his 45 years’ residence 
there, the author has vividly described what might have been the incidents of the 
journey of one of the Magi, the youngest king, from Uganda to the Holy Land; 
his return to his people, undaunted in his purpose to win his hereditary kingdom 
for the Christ, and the outcome. 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


Decorated boards. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Nashville, 415 Church St. 


| 
| 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. 


DAVIS BIBLE DICTIONARY Third Revised Edition 
Octavo. Cloth. $2.50 net; $2.75 postpaid. 
JOHN D. DAVIS, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘‘Nothwithstanding the cheap price at which it is sold, it is so complete and 
full that the ordinary student needs nothing larger.”"— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


HOUSING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL _ 


106 illustrations. $2.00 net; $2.12 postpaid. 
MARION LAWRANCE 
‘* A book of rare practical value. Church building committees ought to consult 


it.’—D. J. McMillan, Cor. Secretary Board of Church Erection of Presbyterian 
Church. 


Our Leading Annuals for 1912 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HAND BOOK FOR 1912 


By the Rev. WILLIAM H. Roserts, D. D., Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly. Single Copy, 5c; 10 copies, 25c; in quan- 
tities, $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MANUAL FOR 1912 


By Amos R. WELLS, Editorial Secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE WESTMINSTER SUPERINTENDENT’S HAND BOOK 


(Formerly Axtell’s.) Leather binding; vest pocket size. 35c, 
postpaid. 

THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER’S HAND BOOK 
(Formerly Axtell’s.) Leather binding; vest pocket size. 35c, 


postpaid. 
Send for a sample copy. May be returned for credit if not satisfactory. 


St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 


Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 


Rev. Cuarves M. SHetpon, Topeka, Kansas, 
+ Ae 
is a most beautiful piece of work typographically, 
and I shall enjoy using it inmyown pulpit... I 
shall be glad to commend it to my people when- 


says :—‘‘ I am exceedingly pleased with it . . 


ever they buy a new Bible.” 


308 Years After! 
Just Published 


The 
1917 Bible 


Being. 
The Authorized Version of 1677 


Te author makes spiritual truth burn radiantly in the lamp of fiction. 
John Weightman has been ostentatious in parading his charities. 

falls asleep and finds himself 
await those who on earth have led lives full of love and kindness, and he 
confidently seeks his. 
built of bits and scraps. 
great spiritual beauty. 


Five Illustrations. 
net; Octavo, Cloth, with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paintings by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK . 


THE MANSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “The Story of the Other Wise Man” 


He 


in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 


leads him to a miserable little hut 
remonstrates. The end is one of 


But the angel 
Weightman 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 16mo, Full Leather, $1.00 


By Twelve Eminent Divines 


Iluminating sketches of the greatest and most picturesque women of the 
Old and New Testaments, written by famous churchmen and scholars of all 
denominations in the personal style that makes the objects so vivid. 


New Edition. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. . 


HARPER 


With 
The Text Carefuily Amended 
by American Scholars 


350,000 


and Choir Vestments 


‘Pulpit Gowns 


OTHER FEATURES 
A New System of Chain References. 
A New System of Collected References. 
A New System of Paragraphs, 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 
Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 
on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 
Descriptive List on Application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ivé 


| ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 

| 256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SCRIPTURE READINGS 

| $25. per 100, not prepaid 35c¢ per copy by mail 

Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers” 


Custom Tailoring 


For Clergymen, __ Suits from $20.00 
Pulpit Hangings 


Cox Sona & Wining 


262 Fourth Averne New York 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES, 
) 14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 120 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Soe rOP LIT TLL, BROWN: & CO’S: HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Brownings: Their Life and Art 
BY LILIAN WHITING 


A complete biography of each of the wedded poets, rich in hitherto unpublished 
Browning letters. ‘A more gratifying volume has never been written about the 
Fully illustrated. Boxed, $2.50 net; by 


' Brownings.”’— S7. Louis Times. 
mail, $2.66. 


Memories of the White House 


BY COL. W. H. CROOK 


Home life of the presidents from Lincoln to Roosevelt. ‘He gives most inti- 
Pp r Chic human document of exceptional 
value.””— St. Louis Times. Tliustrated. $2.00 net; by mal, $2.15. 


mate pictures.”’— Chicago Tribune. ‘A 


Scientific Mental 
Healing 
BY H,. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A careful and impartial survey of the 
entire field of mental healing, etc. “‘ Gives 
just the information the general reader 
needs.”’ — Boston Transcript. $1.50 net ; 
by mail, $1.60. 


The Belgians at Home 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


Vividly depicts the country and its people. 
With 16 tllustrations in color, etc. Boxed, 
$3.50 met; by mazl, $3.66. 


“Jeffery Farnol has re 


Fiction 
3 My Ragpicker 
By Mary E. Watter, author of ‘“‘The Wood- 
carver of *Lympus.’’ An appealing story of a 
Paris waif. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 81 cents. 
Havoc 


By E. Puirires OrrenHEmM, A story of interna- 
tional intrigue. Jdlustrated in color by Christy. 
$1.25 net; dy mail, $1.34. 


At Good Old Siwash 


By Georce Fircu. The best book of humorous 
My ge tales. Capztal pictures. $1.25 net; by mail, 
1.34, 


When Woman Proposes 


By Anne WARNER. A sprightly and original love 
story. Jllustrated in color. Boxed, $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.34. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston 


scurity to fame. 


“The literary success of the year.’’ 
“ — New York Sun, 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


532 pages. Cloth, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 


Books for the Young 
Great Bear Island 


By Artuur E. McFarvaneg, A stirring camping 
story, for boys 10 to 16. Jélustrated., $1.50, 


Jackson and His Henley Friends 


By Frank E. Cuannon. A story of an American 
boy at an English school, for boys 12 to 16. Zd/us- 
trated. $1.50. 


Scouting for Light Horse Harry 


By Joun Preston Trur. A Revolutionary story 
for boysiltol4. Jélustrated. $1.50. 


Mother West Wind’s Children 


By TuHornton W. Burcess. More delightful ani- 
mal stories, for children 6 to 11. Zl/ustrated. $1.00. 


f peated the romantic success of the great story- 
writers of twenty years ago. A single book has brought him from ob- 
, Nobody was looking for ‘‘The Broad Highway.” 
It came off the printing presses into an indifferent world, where there 
were already too many books, and in six m 


> onths it was the story that 
every one talked about.” —McClure’s Magazine. 


J 
Goethe and His Woman Friends 
BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Discloses the true relations between the poet and. many charming women, 
Presentsa clearer idea of the man and the times he lived in than could be gathered 


from far more pretentious works.” — Philadelphia North American. With 100 
illustrations. Boxed, $3.00 net ; by mail, $3.17. 
Some Aspects of Thackeray 
BY LEWIS MELVILLE 
Delightfully written chapters on the great novelist’s life and work. ‘‘An 
authoritative and timely book.’?— Boston Herald. ‘‘A fascinating book... . 


The judgment of Mr. Melville is admirable.” — Literary Digest. With 48 illus- 
trations, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67. 


The American 


Dramatist 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


The first book to treat adequately of 
American dramatists and their work. 
ree tllustrated. “$2.50 net; by mail, 
2.66. 


The Eleventh Hour in 


the Life of 
Julia Ward Howe 


BY MAUD HOWE 


Intimate recollections of Mrs. Howe’s 
closing years. With portratt. 75 cents 
net; by mart, 81 cents. 


Books for the Young 
Nibbles Poppelty-Poppett 


By Epiru B. Davinson. ‘A mouse story ty the 

author of ‘“‘ Bunnikins-Bunnies,’’ for children 4 to 8. 

Iilustrated in color. 75 cents net. 

Fairmount Girls in School and 
Camp 

By Erra AntTHony Baker. A boarding school 

story, for girls 12to16. J/ustrated. $150. 
Yellow Star 

By ELaine GoopaLe Eastman. The story of an 

Indian waif, for girls 12 to 16. Jllustrated. $1.25. 


The Katy Did Series 


By Susan Coo.ipGe. New editions of old favorites 
for girls of 10 and upwards. 3 vols. Finely illus 
trated, $1.50 each. 


Send for 
Holiday Catalogue 


NEW BOOKS ror HOLIDAY GIFTS 


THE HOME SANCTUARY 


By Davin JAMES BURRELL, D.D., 

LL.D. <A companion volume to The 

Cloister Book, i2mo. Cloth. 340 pages. 

$1.00 net ; by mai!, $1.10. 

A complete Order'of Service for twenty-six Sab- 
baths, aypropriate prayers, Scripture lessons, hymns, 
and asermon foreach Sabbath. It is designed tor 


the use of the sick or otherwise disabled, or those 
far removed frou opportunities of worship. 


PEN PARABLES 


By Peter I. Newrus. 8vo. Cloth. Por- 

trait of author. 314 pages. $1.00 net; 

by mail, $1 12. 

Brief pointed comments on topics that interest 
every Christian, by apracticaland earnest lay worker, 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES AT HOME 


350,000 copies sold. New edition with 

beautiful border decorations. 12 full- 

page pictures. 15 songs set to music, 

12 mo. Cloth. 256 pages. 50 cents net; 

by mail, 60 cents. 

Beautiful borders suggestive of child, animal and 
bird life frame each page. Older people will find 
here mapy of their favorites, while the children of 
today will learn to love these sweet and simple 
poems that a: e not to be found in any other collection. 

“This charming compilation,with its happy title, 
should go into every Christmas stocking that hangs 
by a nursery fireside this year.’— Margaret LZ. Sang- 
ster. 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN: Naturalist 
and Philanthropist 


Edited by W. H. Cuersson. 
Cloth. 2 portraits. 215 pages. 
net; by mail, $1.10. . 

A most striking character, delicate and unattrac- 
tive as agirl, attains the strength of true woman- 
hood, marries happily, is a lover of nature, and the 
protector of everything God has made, an earnest 
and cunsecrated Christian, devoting herself to 
missionary and philanthropic work in every possible 
phase. 


2mo. 
$1.00 


THE VISION OF HIS FACE 

By DornA FARNCOMB, With an intro- 
duction by the Rv. J. STUART 
HoLpEN. 12mo. Bound in cloth with 
an illuminated side-stamp. 224 pages. 
Size 54% x73 inches. 75 cents net; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

“One of the most spiritually beautiful and edify- 


‘ing books we have read for a long time.”—Baptist 


Times 


By G. H. 8. WALPOLE, D. D., Bishop of 

Edinburgh. 1%mo. Bound in half 

cloth, cream tint, gold title and side- 

stamp, and marbled paper. 85 pp. 

Size5x7¥% inches. 50 cents net; by 

mail, 55 cents. 

Bishop Walpole in this earnest little book, taking 
for the basisof his thought the fact that in the ma- 
terialism of today the future life as a restraining 
force has lost its hold on men, goes on to make clear 
the teaching of the New Testament regarding that 
life and the body with which the redeemed shall be 
clothed. 


THESE WORDS OF MINE 

Selected and arranged by ABBIE Mc- 

CAMMON BROWN. 64mo. 156 pages. 

Ooze leather, stamped in gold, with 

bookmark, 25 cents net; by mail, 29 

cents. 

The daintiest possible tiny book for the pocket, 
with a verse of Scripture for each day of the year. 
Each month’s passages are arranged under topical 
headings. 


STUDY TO BE QUIET 
By Ep@arR WHITAKER WoRK, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top. Dainty cloth 
cover illuminated in gold. Frontis- 
piece portrait of author. Companion 
volume to: House of Chimham. 84 
pages. 50 cents net; by mail, 54 cents. 
A most timely utterance for these days of rush 
and whirl, soothing the troubled spirit, and bringing 
rest to the over-anxious heart. The reader is guided 
to the quiet of Trust and of Prayer, of Speech and of 
Service, and the deepest needs of the soul are sup- 
plied. 


Send for a free copy of our 1912 Catalogue 


_ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIET 


150 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y.- 


This Exquisite Holiday Gift Book 
Sent on Approval For 50c Down 


To assure the widest distribution of our 
beautiful new illustrated edition of this in- 
spired work, we have decided to ship it, all 
charges paid, to any address for soc down, 
balance of $2.50 payable in ten days. You 
may return it at our expense if the volume 
proves unsatisfactory, and we will refund 
your money at once. 


The NEW Illustrated Edition of 
The Pilgrim’s 
Progress 


By JOHN BUNYAN. With a Life of the 
Author by the Rev. John Brown, D. D. 


One Large Handsome Volume with 12 full- 
page Illustrations in colors by John Clark, R. I. 


The illustrations are superb, being repro- 
ductions by the three-color process, of the 
original paintings made expressly for this 
work by the well-known modern painter of 
religious subjects, James Clark, R.I. The 
type is large and handsome; the binding ele- 


gantly simple. The size of the volume is 
7x10 inches. Every feature adds to the 
attractiveness of this ideal Holiday remem- 
brance, which the recipient will prize beyond 
most books. 


Price, $3.00, Sent on Approval for 50c 
Down, balance 10 days. Volume may be 
returned at expense of publishers if un- 
satisfactory and money will be refunded. 


- -- MAIL THE COUPON OR A COPY =--= 
CASSELL & COMPANY, 43-45 E. 19th St., NEW YORK 


IT enclose 50c. Kindly mail me, prepaid, one copy 
of the New Illustrated Edition of ** THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS,” and if found satisfactory I will remit 
you $2.50 within 10 days. If not, I will return the book 
at your expense and you will refund my money. 


ROBERT GRANT’S 
The Convictions of a 
Grandfather 


Every one will remember how much pleasure 
was found in the author’s “Reflections of a 
Married Man’? and “The Art of Living.” 


The Increased Cost of Living, Divorce, 
Woman Suffrage, almost everything of vital 
and familiar interest, are discussed with humor 
and a shrewd appreciation of their effects 
upon modern life. 


Price Collier, the author of “England and 
the English from an American Point of 
View,”’ which was a literary sensation last 
year, will contribute another series of articles, 
dealing with Germany and the Germans. 


Prisons and Prisoners 


Life Stories of 
The Men Behind the Bars 


will be the subject of a group of articles by 
Miss COinifred Taylor. 


They will begin 
In the January 


SCRIBNER_ 


If you want to begin the new serial, A. E. W. Mason’s great story, 
“THE TURNSTILE,” start with the October number. Send your 
subscription to-day and ask for a Prospectus, free. . 


$35.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. BripuMan, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rnv. IsAac OGDEN RANKIN; Mr. RoLrn COBLEIGH; Mr, 
Gmoren J. ANDERSON; Miss AnNE L. BucKLHY; Miss FLornncn 8. 
FULLER,; Rev. Frepprick LyncH, New York; Rev. Josrrpu H. 
CHANDLER, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
ts a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 


Windows of the Spirit us 
When John Brown’s Body Came Home, Rev. H.J. Kilbourn 780 
The Theme of the Christian Pulpit, Rev. 0. HB. Jefferson 7 


Holiday Book Supplement 791 
A Modern Apostle 803 
Sunday School Evangelism, Ernest B. Allen 804 
Mr. Campbell at' Ford Hall 806 
y South Africa’s “Edinburgh,” 1912 808 
The Men and Religion Movement 810 


Our Book Number 

Last week we offered our readers an eight-page supplement re- 
viewing the most notable of the autumn books for children and 
young people. This week, another supplement describes, through 
text and appropriate illustrations, the season’s literary output for 
older readers. The extensive field of holiday books of various kinds 
is surveyed, and our literary editors have sifted, out of a multitude 
of books received, perhaps seventy that can be conscientiously rec- 
ommended as worth owning or bestowing upon others. These two 
successive literary supplements will, we think, furnish our readers 
with an uncommonly satisfactory guide in their choice of holiday 
books. Being detachable from the main part of the paper, they can 
be easily carried about. In the body of the paper will be found 
other material pertinent to the number as well as the usual standard 
features. 


MORE LABRADOR “YARNS” 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


Down North on the Labrador 


“Tf there is any unfortunate person who does 
not know the work, let him get this book,”’— 
New VorkTimes Saturday Review. ‘ 

“ Admirable as is the work that Dr. Grenfell is 
doing on the Labrador coast, the books he has 
written make his readers almost wish he would 
give up some of it to write more "New York 
Sun. 


Ilastrated, net $1.00. 


Norman Duncan The Measure of a Man 


“The Measure of a Man” is Mr. Duncan’s first full-sized novel having a dis- 
tinct motif and purpose since ‘‘ Dr. Luke of the Labrador.” Henry van Dyke 
says: “‘I have read ‘The Measure of a Man’ with gladness. It is a good 
measure ofa real man. So thank you again.” Mlustrated, net $1.25. 


Robert E. Knowles The Singer of the Kootenay 


“Mr. Knowles has written his best book. He strikes the ‘human pan 
note in a most effective way. You may shed tears now and again; but it pi 
pay to shed them; for in ‘The Singer of the Kootenay’ you have a glimpse o 
what manhood may be.”’—Book News Monthly. Cloth, net $1.20. 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner The Broken, Wall 


Professor Steiner, author of ‘‘On the Trail of the Immigrant,” has the story- 
teller’s knack. In this collection will be found tragedy and pathos in strong 
contrast with keen humor and brilliant wit, all permeated by an uncompromis- 
ing optimism Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Rupert Hughes Author of ‘‘ Excuse Me’’ Miss | 318 | 


“A short story, but has more genuine human nature in it than most novels of 
twice the price.” — The Independent. 

“& novelette which all Christmas shoppers ought to be compelled by law to 
read Miss ‘318’ is a character not to be forgotten.”’—Chicago Tribune, UWe= 


lustrated, net 75 cents. 
i? W. J. Dawson : The Book of Courage 
if “Dr. Dawson’s essays upon human conduct are all helpful, because they are 
filled with ‘sanctified’ common sense. The realities of life are faced. For any 
one discouraged the book will prove a tonic.”’—The Outlook. Net $1.25. 


|] New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
The Vilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


Fleming H. Revell Company’s 


Chicago: 125 No. Wabash Ave. | 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
eate the year. 


All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 


Hntered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Dr. Jefferson’s New Series 


The first of another group of articles from Dr. Jefferson appears 
in this number, and its substantial value will be at once recognized. 
We are encouraging Dr. Jefferson to take up in this new series 
some of the fundamental questions of Christian belief, and in this 
request we doubt not that many of our readers would join. An 
article from him will appear as often as once a month. 


Still to Come 


s 
Our three special numbers in close succession have obliged us to 
intermit the publication of the series of the autobiography of Pro- 
fessor Pickens, concerning which so many of our readers are already 
deeply interested, as well as Dean Hodges’s article on Efficient 
Goodness. With the resumption next week of our normal schedule, 
these features will be found in their usual places. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Hugh Black, D.D), Author of “Friendship” Happiness 


“One of the handsomely printed books of the year. To people of educated 
taste it is a pleasure akin to happiness merely to see that their intellectual food 
is daintily served. It has an interest so deep and vital concealed under its 
daintiness that it may be a risk to miss a word of it.””—S¢. Loués Dispatch. 
Gilt top, net $1.50. 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


Charles Lee Bryson Woodsy Neighbors of 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull Tan and Teckle 


Further adventures ot ‘‘Tan and Teckle”’ and their tiny neighbors in field and 
forest, with whom the ‘‘little citizens’’ come in daily contact. Net $1.25. 


Robert F. Horton, D.D. The Hero of Heroes 


A Life of Christ for the Young, 

‘‘A very beautifully prepared, well-written story of the greatest life that was 
ever upon earth, in simple language, calculated to hold all young readers.””— 
Flerald and Presbytery. Wlustrated, net $1.25. 


YOUNG WOMAN'S REALA 


Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis 


The American Woman and Her Home 


The author shares with her gifted husband the power of both entertaining 
and influencing people with the pen, The remarkable interest awakened lately 
by Mrs. Hillis’ articles in Te Outlook has inspired thishelpful book. 12mo. 
Cloth, net $1.00. 


Clara E. Laughlin’s * “Gen! ‘'*” The Gleaners 


Author of ‘‘ Everybody’s Lonesome ”’ A Story Inspired by Millet’s Painting 
“Tf you want a book that will make life look rosier, you will findit here. The 
story will tell you how a selfish, unattractive woman became noble, tender, use- 
ful, inspiring a talented dramatist to a great effort and providing his incentive 
to a.great love.”—Book News. Net 75 cents. 


Jeannette Marks’ A Girl’s Student Days and After 


Introduction by Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke College. 
Ranging from ‘‘The Freshman Year” through “School Friendship,” ‘‘The 
Student’s Room,” ‘‘The Girl’s Outdoor Life,”’ etc. The author covers nearly 
every phase of the girl and her school. 
President Woolley says: ‘‘The wise hints are invaluable. I commend not 
* only to the New Girl, but also to the ‘Old Girl,’ who would make her school 
and college days\count for more.’”’” Net 75 cents. 


Toronto London Edinburgh 


fe y be okt ee 
‘ . aa 


Stevenson’s 


Treasure Island 


Illustrated in full colors. 
By N. C. WYETH 
“Tf R. L. S. had lived to see them they 
would have kindled his admiration. . . . 
A choice holiday gift.”’— Boston Herald. 
“ All the heroic characters that figure 
in the story are well taken care of in these 
pictures. ... Each of them looks very 
natural, very like the likeness Stevenson 
must have had in his mind when he was 
writing.” — Vew York Times. 


Peter and Wendy 


By J. M. BARRIE 


Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. $1.50 net; postage extra 
“It is the most breathlessly exciting and wonderful boys’ and girls’ 
book that has ever been written, just as ‘Peter Pan’ is the greatest 
of children’s plays.” — London Daily Express. 


$2.50 


MRS. BURNETT’S 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


With a new preface by the author. 12 full-page illustrations in color 
and 24 pen- -and-ink sketches by Reginald Birch. 4to. 
$2.00 net; postage extra 
This new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s famous story —by far the most 
popular of all modern children’s classics — is beautifully illustrated with 
full-colored pictures by Reginald Birch. 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore 


Tilustrated. r2mo. “$1.50. Sandy Sawyer, a husky crew man, gets 
into financial difficulties and “has to work in the summer to earn money 
to pay for his college : course. His adventures make up a jolly, rollick- 
ing story. 


The Wrecking Master 


Illustrated by George Varian. r2mo. $1.25. The two sons of rival 
wreckers, who are-in a race to rescue a big steamer which has gone 
ashore in a peculiar manner on a Florida reef, have’ adventures as 
novel as they are exciting. 


The Stroke Oar 
Illustrated. 


$7.50. *Tells how the stroke oar of the varsity 


L210. 


crew, after being shanghaied in the middle of the college year through 
an accident, returns after exciting adventures in time to row in the 
great race at New London. 


The Adventures of 


James Capen Adams 


Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear 
Hunter of California 


Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid 


“His story is more exciting than most 
‘dime novels.’ His stories of his pet 
bears, Lady Washington and Ben Frank- 
lin, are delightful, and the accounts of 
hunting game of all kinds are very ex- 
citing. The book will charm readers 
old and young who come across it any- 
where.” — Mew York Sun. 


Boat-Building and Boating 
A Handy Book for Beginners 
By Daniel C. Beard, author of “ The Boy's Handy Book,” “ The Boy 
Pioneers,” etc. Illustrated, About $1.00 net ; postage extra 

All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the building of 
every simple kind of boat, froma raft to a cheap motor boat, is brought 
together in this book. The directions for making boats are practical 
and illustrated by simple diagrams, and the work is full of new and 
suggestive ideas for all kinds of craft. 


The Boy’s Story of Zebulon M. Pike 


Explorer of the Great South-West 
Edited by Mary Gay Humphreys. Iltustrated.” $1.50 net; postage extra 


Trails of the Pathfinders 
By George Bird Grinnell. Tllustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
“ Better reading than many a volume of pure romance.” — 7ie Reader. 


The Arctic Prairies 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Plentifully illustrated with sketches, photographs and maps by the 
author. About $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.70 
Tells of a journey — virtually one of discovery —into the so-called 
“Barren Lands” of Northwest British America, the region of “Great 
Slave Lake,” and partly within the Artic Circle. 


Franz Liszt 


By JAMES HUNEKER 
2.00 net; postpaid $2.00. 
“ May be commended to music-lovers as the one which will give them 


the vividest impressions of the most brilliant and many-sided of all 
musical geniuses.” — Vew York Nation. 


The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 


A Hunter’s Explorations for Wild Sheep in Sub-Arctic Mountains 
By CHARLES SHELDON 


With four illustrations in color from paintings by CARL RUNGIUS and 
70 illustrations from photographs. $3.00 net; postage extra 
The thrilling experiences in pursuit of the big game, the delightful 
descriptions of magnificent scenery, the keen observation of the life of 
the smaller animals of the region form a rare and valuable narrative. 
“Is the best American production in its class since Mr. Roosevelt's 
‘African Game Trails.’ ” — Literary Digest. 


The Poems of Henry ian Dyke 


Complete in One Volume. 
postpaid, $2.20 


The cumulative impression made by the 
collection thus complete and classified is 
very marked, and emphasizes the author’s 
individuality at the same time as his versa- 
tility. 

A deeply human sympathetic quality and 
a gospel of hope and courage are apparent 
in all the varied themes and forms that he 
handles so happily, and attest the genuine- 
ness of his inspiration as a true poet with 
a message, a personality and a position of 
peculiar eminence. 


$2.00 net ; 


Henry van Dyke 


NOVELS ne 


Kennedy Square 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Fourth large edition. Illustrated. . $1.50 


“The best novel he ever wrote. .. . All that was best in the van- 
ished life of the old South has been touched into life and love, into 
humor and pathos, in this fine and memorable American noyel.” 

— Record-Herald, 


The Sad Shepherd 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
75¢ met; postpaid 83¢ 
A beautiful Christmas stoty, telling of how a man, cast out by Herod, 
and weary of the world, having found in it nothing but treachery and 


greed, has his hope and faith in mankind restored in the glad, unselfish 
love of Mary for her child. 


The Man Who Could Not Lose 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 
A new collection of his famous narratives of love and adventure. 


Ethan Frome 


By EDITH WHARTON 
$1.00 net; postpaid $r.10 


«So absorbing is the book that you want to read it at a Sitting. You 
can read it that way, with the result that the total impression is as vivid 
as on going away at the close of the performance of a great play.” 

— New York Evening Sun. 


Ship’s Company 


By W. W. JACOBS 
$1.25 nel; postpaid $1.35 a a 
Spins new yarns in the same good old way. : 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK — ‘| 
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Windows of the Spirit 


WISE man once said, “Books are the windows through which the soul looks 
out.” He should have added that books are also the windows through which 
the Oversoul looks in. A book is a window, a break in the darkness, an inter- 
ruption of the barriers which surround us, through which the voices and visions 
of a vaster order reach us. To name their variety would be to catalogue liter- 
ature. In history the past, splendid, strong, pregnant, dramatic, with its dis- 
closures of the ordered purposes of God, comes, as through captured city gates, 
to shame us of our littlenesses and cure us of our fears and call us, as the trumpets of march- 
ing armies, to the holy completion of humanity’s tasks. R 

Poetry takes the common things of the wayside and the hearthstone: they change and glow 
beneath its magic touch and along its light-woven paths a vaster beauty enters to possess the soul. 
The “flower in the crannied” bears all the mystery and challenge of life; the wind across the sea 
but echoes deeper voices; harvest fields are poignant with the pain of fruition; the phoebe in the 
gray dawn is a voice as old as time; a singing girl, passing on her one holiday along a city street, 
alters a dozen destinies and in the re-relation of an old-time Roman murder trial the many faceted 
jewel of humanity is turned and turned again, flashing fire and blood and sullen, selfish hate and 
unquenched and redeeming love. 

The dramatist condenses into an hour the movement of tumultuous years. The novelist, re- 
strained only by the versimilitudes of the ideal, evokes his characters, offers them an ampler stage 
and sets them to work out fortunes governed only by those deeper veracities to which all life must 
be towed, so creating in his moments of nobler insight a real world of the spirit whose fields are 
familiar as the fields of our childhood, whose city streets are real as those streets whereon we 
dwell and whose men and women sit by our firesides, go with us on our journeys and speak to 
us face to face as a man speaketh with his friend. 

In biography the wise and great live again, to be touched of no second death, to become 
the ever present, but never insistent comrades of our lonely hours, direct us by their counsels, 
hearten ‘us by their courage, correct our partial judgments, rebuke our halting purposes and release 
holy passions. 

Science reports the processes of God from the cosmic amplitudes of wheeling constellations to 
births and deaths whose time is a day and whose stage a microscopic slide; Philosophy interprets, 
relates, gives unity and meaning to our world and our experiences, and Theology traces these man- 
ifold revelations to their source, quenches the lesser lights in the Master light of all our seeming 
and seeks to make us rich toward God. 

Books are such windows as these, and when the home of the spirit is furnished with them, 
that house is at once adorned and luminous. Some books are like the east windows of cathedrals 
—radiant and jeweled revelations of terrestrial and celestial glories; some books are windows to 
work by and some to dream by and some stern apertures in fortress walls, but every real book is 
a window through which at least some broken aspect of the encompassing Unseen and Eternal 
comes in to make us free of a realm which is our birthright and releases our imprisoned souls for 
kindling tasks or deathless quests. 

For it is not alone light which shines through such windows—it is life and power. Books 
give us new senses of values, they quicken resolution, raise purpose to the level of action, enrich 
all meditation and feed into the very springs of life qualities which color its output. No man 
ever worthily wrote a book who did not put life into it; every man who worthily reads gets 
life out of it, and the book itself thus becomes a form of life, a vehicle of spiritual transmission. 

By the same process in which the encompassing Unseen and Eternal looks in upon us, we 
look out upon Its changing processes. We discern a “spirit still more deeply interfused,”’ whose 
dwelling is not alone the light of setting suns, but-market places and forums and the chambers 
of dreamers, the closets of philosophers, the laboratories of investigators, the travail of nations, 
the moral passion of the prophet, the poet’s song and the life of the noble or the strong. So 
we come in the end to be persuaded that through good books also God. rises upon. the soul, 
himself the light by which we see him, and that to close or darken these windows of the spirit 
is to dwell in shadows apart from his face or to stumble as we. walk. 


When John Brown’s Body Came Home 
Events that Hastened the Civil War 
By Rev. Henry J. Kilbourn 


Having in mind the fifty-second anniversary of the death of John Brown, Dec. 2, we publish at this time the following dra- 
matic story of his sacrifice and of the days that immediately followed, with the closing scene at his mountain home. The author 
is pastor of the Mystic Side Congregational Church in Everett, Mass. 


Far in the heart of the Adirondacks, forty-two miles west 
from Port Kent on Lake Champlain, lies the Swiss-like Lake 
Placid with its lovely sister, Mirror Lake. Cliffs which lead 
the eye from the water’s edge up to the purpling peak of old 
Whiteface, a sea of pine tops sweeping up to the heights, the 
odor of balsam and cedar breathing out from the forest as you 
row by, all make this one of God's very palaces of rest and 
joy. But there is a deeper enchantment than these. Daily 
for fifty years a quiet, increasing stream of travelers from all 
parts of the world has been arriving at Lake Placid village 
witlf the inquiry, “Where can we get a conveyance to take us 
out to John Brown’s grave?” 

Only three miles to the south is a weather-beaten dwelling 
whose plain boards show that they were laid in the days when 
lumber was hewn out by infinite hand lalor, whose unpainted 
clapboards and front porch are 
almost black from storm and 
sup. But every board is held 
in honor, for this house ranks 
with the rude hut where Tol- 
stoi breathed his last and the 
dear little cabin where 
Lineoln first saw light. The 
immediate locality bears a 
lonely name, North Elba. 

The best way to reach the 
spot, really, is to walk, and 
think; to ask one’s self what 
makes a hero, the success of a 
single effort or the sacrifice of 
one’s body in an act, however 
ill-advised, even preposterous 
by human reckoning—to save 
others? 

As we walk, then, out upon 
the plateau, past the old 
chureh, turning up to the right 
from the cemetery a little be- 
yond, we presently catch the 
flash of Old Glory floating high 
and peacefully over an inclos- 
ure about seventy feet square, 
surrounded by a high, graceful 
iron paling. Within are four 
sacrificial graves in the shadow 
of a great rock, the resting 
place of Capt. John Brown, the 
Revolutionary soldier, who died 
on duty; of his grandson, John 
Brown of Ossawatomie; of John 
Brown’s son, Watson; and the 
fourth containing a casket with the mingled bones of eleven 
who perished with their leader. Close by stands the little old 
house. The farm has been purchased by the state of New York, 
while the inclosure remains the property of the Brown family. 

How came John Brown to live in this lonely place? It was 
through the wealthy Abolitionist, Gerrit Smith, who had given 
a tract of 100,000 acres in the vicinity to be devoted especially 
to the welfare of the colored race. Here farms were allotted 
to such colored families as could reach the place, and here, in 
mountain fastnesses, the escaping slave found a grateful sta- 
tion on the famous “Underground Railroad,’ from which he 
could easily reach Canada and freedom. Such a proposition 
attracted John Brown, who in 1849 bought this adjacent farm 
for a home with the double purpose of helping the negro fam- 
ilies to learn agriculture and of making this a base of prepara- 
tion for his long cherished plan of striking an armed blow at 
slavery, upon which he was certain that negroes throughout 
the South would rally to him at once and throw off their 
shackles forever. “By noon I shall have 1,500 men with me, 
ready armed,” he said on the fatal Monday of Harper’s Ferry. 
They were twenty-two in all. They had deliberately marched 
into the Lion’s cage, locked the cage door after them and 
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simultaneously struck the Lion. 
dead, scattered or imprisoned. 

In the attack of that morning, in the presence of two thou- 
sand people, young Lieutenant Green, who led the column of 
marines battering in the engine house door, sprang at the 
grizzled leader and thrust at him with all his strength. The 
sword-point struck the heavy belt and the blade bent double 
without killing. So John Brown had forty-four more days to 
live. His cell at once became the goal of prayers, of visits 
and letters from all parts of the North and even from Europe. 
Victor Hugo, out of his passionate soul, wrote, “I fall upon my 
knees weeping before the great Star-Spangled Banner of the 
New World, and with clasped hands I implore the illustrious 
American Republic to see to the safety of the universal Moral 
Taw, to save John Brown.” 


Wednesday they were all 


Plans were proposed for his 
rescue; but he declined to co- 
operate, saying: “I doubt if I 
ought to encourage any attempt 
to save my life. I may be 
wrong; but I think that my 
great object will be nearer its 
accomplishment by my death 
than by my life.’ So it proved. 
In the hour between twelve and 
one o’clock of Friday, Dec. 2, 
1859, bells were tolling, flags 
hanging at half mast and mul- 
titudes gathering for prayer in 
Boston, Worcester, Plymouth, 
Concord, Providence and Port- 
land. Congregations in New 
York City, Philadelphia and 
many cities of the West were 
meeting in great public serv- 
ices. In Washington the toll- 
ing of an old bell cast by Paul 
Revere was being stopped hy 
orders from the White House. 
In Albany a knell of 100 can- 
non shots was shaking the air; 
and the wind was moaning and 
a dismal rain falling through- 
out all New England from 
morning until night. 

At this noon hour, in 
Charleston, Va., fifteen hundred 
soldiers, among whom appeared 
the faces of Stonewall Jack- 
son, J. E. B. Stuart and John 
Wilkes Booth, were escorting 
John Brown through the balmy sunshine of a perfect Virginia 
day, to his last moment on earth. There are many accounts 
of that moment, and they tolerably agree that he proved him- 
self that day the bravest man in all the armed multitude. 

At four o’clock they sent the old hero’s body to his equally 
brave wife, equally brave because she had to live, while he had 
only to die. Nothing remained now but to carry out his oft _ 
expressed wish that his dust might sleep at the foot of the 
great bowlder near his mountain home. We may remember 
with gratitude that loyal men and women instantly came to 
the side of the widow and met her every need on the hard 
journey. 

The following noon, upon the arrival of the funeral party 
in Philadelphia, the mayor, owing to public excitement, refused 
to let them stay in the city over Sunday as planned. When 
a crowd numbering hundreds of negroes rapidly increased 
around the station, the mayor had a long tool-box in the depot 
appropriately covered and reverently borne on the shoulders of 
six policemen to a hearse which proceeded to the Anti-slavery 
headquarters, followed by the almost frenzied throng, while 
the plain pine box with the body was secretly hurried off on 
the next boat to New York. There the little cortege ‘rested 
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- would never return. 


heard above the rest, 


over Sunday. From thence on Monday morning they went by 
rail to Troy. On Tuesday they reached the little city of Ver- 
gennes, Vt., where the body was received with every mark of 
public respect. The bells of the city were tolled and a pro- 
cession of many leading citizens escorted the party in carriages 
to the shore of Lake Champlain, where a small steamer took 
them aeross to Westport, N. Y. The rest of the way was by 
wagon road up through Elizabethtown, up through the Keene 
Valley and the majestic Indian Pass, emerging at last on the 
mountain-cireled plain of North 
Elba, where they drew up to the 
door of the rude farmhouse. 

In the meantime a young 
Vermont minister of Abolition- 
ist fiber, an ardent Anti-slavery 
worker and speaker, determined 
to be present aS a mourner at 
the closing scene. Arriving at 
Vergennes on Wednesday after- 
noon, he found himself ten 
hours behind the funeral party. 
He pushed on at once, crossing 
the Panton ferry in the bitter 
cold of a winter midnight. He 
secured a sleigh and drove 
swiftly on into the night. At 
2 a.m. Blizabethtown was 
reached. Changing horses, he 
sped on, up the Pass, amid the 
weird glories of a moonlit dawn, 
and at nine o’clock, Thursday, 
Dec. 8, the day of the funeral, 
“half-frozen,” as he says, ‘“‘hay- 
ing tasted no food for twenty- 
four hours,” he broke from the 
edge of the clearing and reached 
his goal, the farmhouse door. 


THE FUNERAL 


Already the great-hearted 
Wendell Phillips had arrived 
from Boston and the house was 
full of a sorrowful company 
whose loved ones had gone 
South with John Brown and 
But no 
minister of the gospel had taken 
the effort to come save the 
young Vermonter, Joshua 
Young. 

Five newly-made widows of 
North Elba were among the 
company, and it is not strange that they united in asking him 
to read the Scripture and offer prayer at the coming service. 

In his own words: “The funeral took place at one o'clock. 
The service began with a hymn which had been a favorite of 
Mr. Brown, and with which he had successively sung all his 
children to sleep: 


‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 
The gladly solemn sound. 
’ Let all the nations know 
To earth’s remotest bound 
The year of jubilee is come. 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.’ 


Sung to the good old tune Lenox, it was at once recognized 


and all who could 


sing joined in; while, Chile sAR 
; ‘ 


were the plaintive 
-yoices of the deeply- 
moved negroes, who, 
most of them fugi- 
tive slaves, consti- 
tuted quite one-half 
of the company. 
After the hymn came 
‘the prayer. Then fol- 
towed one of Wendell Phillips’s speeches. Never were his lips 
of music more eloquent with tenderness and sympathy; and 
when, from addressing the widows and fatherless children, he 
arose on the very wings of inspiration into passages of de- 
scription and prophecy, every one saw a great vision—oue 
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JOHN BROWN’S LAST PROPHECY 


ne,er to be forgotten. ... Then followed the short procession 
from the house to the grave, which was dug at the base of a 
great picturesque rock about fifty feet from the house, and by 
the side of which already reposed the remains of his grand- 
father, Capt.. John Brown, a Revolutionary soldier who had 
died in active service. As the body was lowered, there came 
to my lips the triumphant words of Paul: ‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but to all them 
also that love his appearing.’ ” 

For speaking these words at 
this grave the preacher re- 
turned to his wealthy Vermont 
parish to find himself “an exile 
in my residence and little better 
than a social outcast. Honor- 
able men there were who sug- 
gested that it would be a spec- 
tacle not for tears to see me 
dangling at the end of a rope 
from the highest tree on the 
common, Swinging and twisting 
in the wind.” 

Joshua Young resigned. 
Thus, with his means of living 
cut off for the time being, and 
the assurance from many quar- 
ters that he had wrecked his 
prospects for life, he took on 
his shoulders a man’s share of 
the great redemption of the 
black race—a redemption which 
was swiftly to follow. 

It ought here to be remem- 
bered that the better angels of 
that city’s nature soon awoke, 
that no state in the Union sent 
so many men per thousand of 
her population, to help President 
Lincoln finish what John Brown 
began, as Vermont; that no 
city proved itself more intensely 
loyal in the crucial days of 
the war than Burlington, and 
that the brave minister returned | 
in after years an honored 
guest. 

He, too; has lately gone to 
join the goodly company of the 
Liberators, beyond. They all have gone, the orator, the 
widows, the slaves, the villagers, all but the youngest children 
who stood about that epoch-making grave, where 


“Still now and safe from every foe 
Upon God’s uplands fair he sleeps in holy peace. 
The stern, grand mountains in their purest snow 
Guard like grim sentries till man’s warfare cease. 


“The murmuring forests with their mighty moan, 
The lone, shrill eagle ’mid the storm-swept skies, 
The age-carved bowlder of primeval stone 
Watch where the old saint’s, bruiséd body lies.” 


A few minutes 
after the fierce clos- 
ing fight at Harper’s 
Ferry a young South- 
erner, anewspaper 
reporter, lifted dying 
Watson Brown to a 
bench and gave him 
a cup of cold water ; 
then, looking com- 
passionately down at 
him, said, “What 
brought you here?’ Generations will hear, coming up from 
the ground where his ashes rest, his immortal and sufficient 
answer, “Duty, sir.” 

And so these graves will aad to the sum of human strength, 
of human capacity for Christlikeness. 
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The Theme of the Christian Pulpit 


The great theme of the Christian pulpit is God as he has 


revealed himself in Christ. This is the central feature of the 
New Testament, and must remain forever the sovereign sub- 
ject for human wonder and meditation. There is always dan- 
ger that preachers may get away from it, and devote them- 
selves to lesser topics. There are special inducements to do 
this at the present time. The bold and positive utterances of 
Science concerning the material creation has begotten in many 
minds a certain reluctance to make definite statements about 
the Creator. A large section of cultivated society is utterly 
agnostic, and this is exerting an influence on the pulpit. The 
Belgian who has just been awarded the Nobel prize of forty 
thousand dollars, and who is declared by high authorities to 
be the greatest literary figure of the present day, has. nothing 
better to say of God than this: “Although it has not perhaps 
been incontrovertibly proved that the Unknown is neither vigi- 
lant nor personal, neither sovereignly intelligent nor sover- 
eignly just, it is still incomparably more probable that the 
Unknown is entirely indifferent to all that appears of supreme 
importance in this life of ours.” 

Alas, this modern sage, on his own confession, knows not 
anything on the most important of all subjects. He speaks 
the language of his set. It is fashionable nowadays to leave 
God completely hidden in a mist, a sort of Sphinx buried in a 
fog-bank. When so many of the wise and prudent are humble 
enough to confess their inability to make any statements what- 
soever concerning the mind and heart of the Eternal, it is not 
to be wondered at that an occasional ordained minister of re- 
ligion should find it impossible to speak with confidence and 
gladness concerning things which were axiomatic to the 
prophets and apostles. 

But it is not constitutional timidity so much as preoccu- 
pation which accounts for much of the silence*in quarters 
where one would expect jubilant voices proclaiming the glories 
of God. This is pre-eeminently an age of man. The human 
race for the first time in history has come into the public eye. 
The planet is lighted by electricity, and we can now see what 
men are doing all the way around the world. It is a fascinat- 
ing spectacle. Every movement is watched, and reported, and 
recorded. The newspapers and magazines blow the trumpets 
unceasingly over man’s astonishing achievements. Every in- 
cident is discussed, every speech subjected to criticism, every 
question debated. We are children of the kodak and stere- 
opticon. Our forte is to look at the things which are seen. 
The things which are not seen may be eternal, but they are 
not so alluring as the things which can be tasted and handled. 

Man’s coronations and tragedies, these are the material for 
reportorial treatment, and the temptation of the preacher is 
to walk in the counsel of the reporter, to stand in the way 
of the popular lecturer, to sit in the seat of the editor, rather 
than to take delight in the law of the Lord. With everybody 
talking about social ‘problems, and. reformatory movements, 
and political programs, is it not hazardous to attempt to 
turn the mind of a congregation on the first day of the week 
toward that ethereal, and intangible, and fathomless mystery, 
which the world has agreed to name God? 

But one must not allow himself to be misled by appear- 
ances. If God is not in the literary productions of the edi- 
tors and magazine writers, it does not follow he is not in 
the thoughts of their readers. If men do not talk about God 
on the street corner, and if women do not chat about him at 
an afternoon tea, we are not to conclude that these men and 
women have no interest in that Power from whom all things 
proceed. The greatest subjects are not discussed in a crowd. 
The things deepest in us are not pondered until the last of 
the guests has departed, and the door is shut. There are 
vast ranges of human life beyond the reach of the reportorial 
eye. There are more things in human minds and hearts than 
are dreamed of in the magazines. 

Theology has never been so interesting to so many people 
as just now. Down deep in a multitude of hearts, the old 
ery of Job is still sounding—‘O that I knew where I might 
find him, that I might come even to his seat!” 

There are special reasons why the pulpit of our day should 


give itself with fresh devotion to instruction concerning the 
nature and purposes of God. We have come into a new 
thought-world, and thousands are confused. ‘The little two- 
storied universe of early times has given place to a universe 
whose top towers out of sight. Everything is vaster than 
our fathers imagined. The wide survey of the material uni- 
verse has blurred the vision of not a few. Men can no longer 
localize Deity as they did when they were children. The 


-Eternal has become diffused, and the idea of personality has 


for many become thin and vague. An impersonal God is 
impotent to satisfy the heart. ; 

Moreover, even if God could think and love, is it likely 
that he would care to think of us? What is man that God 
should be mindful of him? What is this little whirling ball 
of matter, that the Son of God should visit it? This is the 
kind of question which is stirring in ten thousand hearts, and 
men are ooking for teachers who can teach them. 

Science has so emphasized the idea of law, that the sub- 
ject of prayer must be restudied. Science has so exalted the 
cosmic forces, that the relation of God to his creation must 
be thought out anew. Historical criticism has so clearly 
pointed out the human elements in the Scriptures, that the 
whole doctrine of inspiration must be rewritten. Heredity 
and environment have been shown to be such mighty factors 
in human life, that the relation of God to the individual 
soul demands restatement. Everything depends on one’s con- 
ception of God. 

What a man thinks of him molds in the long run his 
conduct and character. Many men are thinking of him con- 
fusedly. They are groping in the dark. They do not know 
what to think. They believe in God’s existence, but how to 
make him real to their hearts, they do not know. ‘To some 


- he is a force, to others. a principle or law, to others a tend- 
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ency, to others an atmosphere or essence, and to others a 
vast and chilling mystery. 1 

Never were theologians more needed in the pulpit. All 
the old \theological problems are coming up in a new form. 
Minds everywhere are thinking about them. It is a mistake 
to suppose that college men are interested only in athletics. 
They are interested also in theology. Many of them are 
floundering in a fog created by the clash of new instruction 
with inherited ideas. The naive notions of their childhood 
have grown incredible, and they are struggling for concep- 
tions which will harmonize with the teachings of science, 
and at the same time satisfy the deep cravings of the heart. 
It is a perilous journey from a traditional to a vital faith, 
and he who makes it needs a sure-footed, clear-visioned guide. 

But the interest in theology is not confined to the schools. 
The unchurched and unlettered masses are reaching out after 
satisfying conceptions of God. The experiences of life have 
forced upon them the query, “What kind of a God is running 
this universe, and why does he permit things to be as they 
are?’ Indeed, the interest in theology is universal. It per- 
vades all classes and conditions of men. Disappointment and 
heartbreak, sickness and bereavement, pain and death, come 
today as they have always come, and soon or late every soul 
finds itself wondering about God. 

Here, then, is a subject upon which a preacher can always 
have a hearing. He is the one man in the community who is 
expected to speak about God. If he does not speak about him, 
who will? Like Paul in Athens, he must declare to men the 
character of him whom they are feeling after. The most stren- 
uous and rewarding task to which the preacher can set himself 
is to get men to believe in the kind of God in whom Jesus of 
Nazareth believed. This belief is the one thing essential for 
the remaking of the world. We have too much confidence in 
the efficacy of machinery, and not enough faith in the power 
of a heart which has caught the Christ vision of God. 

In many a church a course of sermons on God would be a 
novelty and a refreshing. Hearts would rejoice if, Sunday 
after Sunday, the preacher should come into the pulpit saying, 
“T have yet somewhat to say on behalf of God.” 
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_I know just what he wants. 


EDITORIAL. 


James Frank Cross, Missionary Hero 


“Neyer heard of him.” Probably not, unless you keep 
posted on the men and women doing your work in the distant 
places of the earth. The modest American Missionary Asso- 
ciation worker, who fell a victim to typhoid in Hudson, O., 
last week, had few rich and influential friends. The organiza- 
tion which supported him for twenty-five years could not single 
him out from its hundreds of field workers for special favors. 
No trumpet heralded his appearance on public platforms. 
Hundreds of baseball and football players are better known 
throughout the United States. Yet this man, Cross, dying at 
fifty, leaves a record of heroic service which will be an inspi- 
ration to the Church for unnumbered years to come. 

What did he do, and how came he to do it? Cross came 
a little over a quarter of a century ago to Yale Divinity School 
from Western Reserve University in Ohio. He is remembered 
at Yale today, not only as a fun-loving, earnest and high- 
minded student, but as a prominent member of the University 
baseball team. Graduating, he deliberately chose the hardest 
field that opened to the men of his class, For fifteen years he 
was friend and brother to the Indians on the Rosebud Reser- 
vation in South Dakota. He helped them in their farming and 
their building, improved their schools and lifted the level of 
their church life. He prayed with them, preached to them, 
served them as only a man could who had caught Christ’s 
vision of the worth of a human soul in any kind of a skin. 

Then his Society rewarded hard and dangerous work by 
more work of the same kind. Up he went into Alaska, where 
over an area of one thousand miles he was about the only 
messenger of the good tidings. There, throughout the long 
Arctic winter nights and the short summer, the second chapter 
of his life work was written. Amateur physician and surgeon 
he was, as well as the preacher of a strong, cheerful gospel, 
and a constant and welcome visitor in the dugouts which the 
Eskimos call their homes. He gathered a church of two hun- 
dred members and a Sunday school of 350. Then reluctantly 
he came back to civilization, to the wife and four daughters 
for whom his lonely heart had been longing all this time. But 
his time for resuming the sweet relationships of home had not 
yet come, and so at the call of his Society once more he fared 
forth, this time to a little place in the Californian mountains, 
where he has labored the past year with the same Cross-like 
tenacity of purpose and with similar effect upon the crude 
human material so plastic to his delicate touch. 

Hardships, deprivations, sacrifices! Yea verily, and of the 
Pauline type. This is what he said in a letter from Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, a year and a half ago, as another 
of the tedious Arctic winters was beginning to yield to the 
approach of the so-called spring. “The longer I stay here, 
the more I wish I were young enough to stay longer. If you 
could look out of my window now, and see the unbroken white- 
ness everywhere, above, along, beyond, everywhere, nothing 
you ever saw can give you the impression of it; it is an un- 
broken, white solitude, and that is what you have to face day 
after day. I have to do everything I can devise to keep it 
from getting on my nerves. I think up, down, around, away, 
visit, talk, read, write, but the lonesomeness is all around. If 
T had to look at it and think of it for fifteen minutes I would 
go clear off the trolley. I have had rather a full life of varied 
experiences, and if I had not had so full a one, I would perish 
from such loneliness. When I go to the village, I know just 
what each man and woman will say. When one comes here, 
The sameness is like the white 
snow.” 

To be the only white man in a stretch of hundreds of miles 


_—to pe for months at a time without tidings of loved ones 


and the outside world, to have no congenial companionship— 


‘6 that is a test which few missionaries are called upon to endure. 


Yet Frank Cross whimpered not. A native fund of humor 
‘tided him over many an unpleasant situation. What if in his 
“agolation he lost for a time facility with his native tongue, so 
that when he once came home on a furlough he spoke at first 
so slowly and arduously that his audiences were not thrilled 
as they would have been by a more glib recital of his experi- 
ences. This was only one of many tokens that he had become 


; identified with his dark-skinned people, in order that he might 
‘more surely win them to his Master. 
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A life investment of twenty-five years in behalf of the 
lonely, the needy, the apparently unresponsive native American 
races, helps to wipe out some of the stain of the century of 
dishonor in this government’s relations to its wards. 

Cross himself broadened and deepened as his work grew. 
The inevitable reaction of service upon character was seen in 
the increasing beauty and power of his life. Some of his 
associates at Yale went out to positions of large responsibility 
in the church at home and abroad, but none of them have 
done more with his life than Cross did with his. He stands 
apart in point of courage, persistence and consecration to the 
hard task in the obscure and lonely field. .The mourning for 
him today in Indian homes and churches all through the 
Dakotas, the sadness that will fall upon that little company 
of Christian believers at Cape Prince of Wales when they shall 
learn weeks hence of his going, all mean that he still lives 
in the Christian impulses, hopes and convictions which he 
planted in those who, but for him, might never have known the 
love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

And when before long we begin to chant again the praises 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, let us not forget that the spirit of 
John Robinson, Bradford and Brewster lives on—is still a 
dynamic force in the hearts of men of the modern era, and of 
the modern way of thinking. A church that can produce and 
train and use and honor a James Frank Cross is not a church 
concerning which any of its members should despair. ‘ 


The Minister and His Reading 


The minister is a man of books. 
of men read so much or so diversely. The publishers look to 
them to buy many of their best books. In any community the 
best private library is apt to be in the parsonage. The preacher 
probably spends a larger share of his income than he can 
afford on books. But he must read. For who can continually 
create without receiving, and who can give forth strength with- 
out eating bread? 

The minister reads, as we all do, for the mere joy of being 
transported into other worlds. One value of a great romance 
lies here—not in its faithfulness to this world, but in its tran- 
scendency to it. It carries us into new worlds where the forces 
that here seem unrelated issue in order. It lifts us out of 
monotony, up to planes of dramatic incident, throbbing passion, 
heroic endeavor and the clash of circumstances. There is no 
completer rest than a great romance. If it be great enough, 
it widens and expands the whole being .with a sense of kinship 
with the universal. One feels, after reading “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” that he has been a real part of the Europe that 
just preceded the life of Erasmus. It also quickens the imagi- 
nation. Many a minister has put down a story by Dickens to 
write his best sermon. A well-known extemporaneous preacher 
used to read Scott for an hour Sunday morning, simply to 
kindle his imagination with a fervor or glow. 

This enjoyment of books, which the minister occasionally 
shares with all other men, he allows himself for a purpose. In 
the nature of things, he must devote most of his reading to 
direct and definite objects. He has to create practically three 
sermons a week—sometimes more. These sermons are oftenest 
directly associated with the exposition of the Bible. A great 
part of his ministry is the seeking of its riches and imparting 
them to men. He has to do much technical reading; above all, 
he has to read the great Book itself, and many expositions of 
it. Now, most ministers read the Bible itself far too little, 
and books about it far too much. 

The Bible is a great library of life and power. Its treas- 
ures do not reveal themselves so much through minute and 
textual study, as through loving and intimate companionship. 
The best way to get the message of the Bible is to live in it 
day by day and year by year. This is the secret of the success 
of so many of the great nglish preachers. Few books of 
textual interpretation have much real value for the working 
preacher. He must select those which get right down into the 
heart of the Book and give its great, abiding message. The 
same thing’ should be borne in mind in reading Theology. 
Only the great works of theology, those which are based on a 
universal observation of God’s revelation of himself in history 
and experience, have real worth. 


Probably no other class 
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There is another sort of reading to which some ministers 
turn toward the end of the week, namely, that which bears 
directly upon the sermon which is in process of preparation. 
There is some division of opinion upon the wisdom of this 
course. We ourselves have never thought highly of it. In 
general, it is not conducive to the best preaching. It is hard 
for any man’s personality to shine through a collection of 
other men’s thoughts. A sermon should be either an applica- 
tion of some great Biblical truth to life, or a message from the 
soul’s own experience of God. The reading of other men’s ser- 
mons for the preparation of our own not only engenders a habit 
of freely incorporating other men’s thoughts, but is apt to 
quench the spontaneity of one’s own mind. We suppose “ser- 
mon helps” have their place, but we had much rather see a 
Bible and a copy of some great philosopher or poet on the 
minister’s desk. 

The great books of life and power, after the Bible, are the 
best reading for a minister. These are books which have been 
the wellspring of the world’s noblest life and deepest thinking. 
We call them the classics, meaning thereby that they have been 
recognized as interpreting in undying words that which is 
abiding and universal. They are not many, but one of them 
is more than many lesser books. They speak in varied lan- 
guages—philosophy, history, poetry and biography, but they 
are all one in that they discern the vast and elemental things 
of life. They not only furnish the mind with fresh and lofty 
thoughts, but they enrich personality and deepen experience of 
God and give one the prophetic outlook. This is why they are 
of such value to the preacher. He bad much better dwell with 
these books that embody the loftiest fruits of the race’s living 
and thinking, until his own nature is enriched and fashioned 
into their likeness, than to read many books dealing with his 
trade. Great sermons come from great souls, not out of 
preachers’ magazines. Read, not for sermons, but for enrich- 
ment and enlargement. Then the sermons will come, they will 
be yours, and they will have the glow and freshness of your 
own soul upon them. 


Will the Laymen Do Their Share 


That was an apt reply a minister made the other day to 
one of his laymen who had remarked that the success of the 
Men and Religion Movement depended upon the ministers. 
“You are wrong there, my brother. It depends upon you, and 
you, and you,” pointing his finger to several of the prominent 
members of his church. It depends upon both minister and 
laymen, in view of the fact that both the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement and the Men and Religion Movement were started 
hy laymen, and have their justification in their appeal to lay- 
men. It is natural for ministers to hold the laity largely re- 
sponsible for the outcome. One thing has already been re- 
vealed by the nation-wide campaign, and that is the lack of 
laymen ready and able to plan and carry out an effective local 
campaign. In a certain important city a minister has had to 
take the position of chairman of the local committee, and were 
it not for the help of the trained workers of the Y. M. C. A., 
the progress of the movement would be hindered in not a few 
cities and the results fail to be conserved. 


Why a Laymen’s Movement is Needed 


In this connection it is worth noting that sixty men of a 
prominent Congregational church in the Middle West voted, 
under the inspiration of a Laymen’s Missionary Convention in 
1910, that their church should be good for an annual mission- 
ary men’s budget of $1,600. In order that the church may 
make good for the year 1911, the pastor has found it necessary 
to go the rounds, subscription paper in hand. It ought not so 
to be; but the responsibility for the missionary offerings un- 
doubtedly has shown a constant tendency to revert to the pastor. 
It is often easier. for him to do the work single handed than 
to energize a committee. Perhaps such a state of affairs is 
the best argument for a Men and Religion Movement that shall 
draft, not only for this year, but for many years to come, busi- 
ness and professional men of ability, good judgment and conse- 
cration, who will voluntarily take and discharge the hard tasks 
that must be done if Christianity is to make headway in the 
modern world. 
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Ended Ministerial Careers 


The Providence minister who officiated at the wedding of 
Colonel Astor and Miss Force has resigned his pastorate and 
entered business. The Cambridge pastor accused of the mur- 
der of a former parishioner has also resigned his charge, and 
at last his church has shown the good sense to accept his resig- 
nation. We are glad that both of these men have, by their 
own act, terminated their connection with the Christian minis- 
try. Without judging harshly the one, and making due allow- 
ance for hasty and ill-considered action, and without prejudg- 
ing the other in the case soon to come before the courts, we 
believe it is for their personal interest, as well as for the honor 
and dignity of the church, that they be no longer formally re- 
lated to the ministerial calling. A man may be personally right 
in his relationship to his Maker, who has ceased to be service- 
able as a minister and public exponent of righteousness and 
truth. Only an extraordinary season of repentance, only an 
upheaval of the entire nature, issuing in totally reconstructed 
ideals, can fit men who have made glaring mistakes in their 
ministerial career to resume the function of, prophets and 
ministers of God to man. There is a solemn warning in these 
much discussed personal instances, as well as in the far more 
terrible and utterly dark tragedy recorded in last week’s cabled 
news, and involving the moral collapse of King George’s chap- 
lain, who bears a name honored in religious circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. No man who undertakes to break the 
bread of life to others, to minister the sacred things in the 
house of God, can be too circumspect and vigilant as respects, 
not only the essentials of his character, but his day-by-day be- 
havior in the world. 


Endowing City Churches 


Many have felt during the last twenty-five years that the 
church was suffering at the expense of the colleges. Once 
great fortunes went to the church. In recent years they have 
been going to the universities and social foundations. Perhaps 
John S. Kennedy is responsible for the turn of the tide toward 
the churches again. He left large sums for church work. 
Morris K. Jesup left $100,000 to the Brick Presbyterian Church. 
Now comes the good news that Mrs. William Van Rensselaer 
Smith has given $100,000 to the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, as an endowment fund to help the chureh do its 
work in the future, amid changed conditions. It stands close 
to the Church of the Pilgrims, where Dr. Storrs ministered so 
long, in a.region which is rapidly becoming a community of 
apartments and hotels where once it was the residential sec- 
tion of Brooklyn’s solid citizens. The pastor of the First 
Church, Dr, L. Mason Clarke, is one of the most virile preach- 
ers in Brooklyn, thoroughly prophetic in his outlook, determined 
to meet the new times with their new needs, and this gift will 
give him unfettered opportunity of ministry. His church is still 
one of the strongest as well as the oldest Presbyterian church 
in Brooklyn, having received during the last ten years 933 
members and having raised $536,141. This endowment of 
churches must continue in New York and in other cities if 
they are to do their best work—or any work, by and by. 


Currency Reform and Congress 


A pressing necessity of national lawmaking is that of 
changes which will make our currency system at least as good 
as that of other nations. At present we have a system, founded 
on the ownership of government bonds by banks, which works 
out into contraction when we need expansion and expansion 
when money is little needed. In a panic such as that of 1907 
the country banks withdraw funds from the cities and hoard 
money to keep themselves secure. Loans are called in and 
everybody suffers. We are quite alone among nations that 
‘all themselves civilized in this invitation to disaster. Can- 
ada, for example, has a much better and more elastic system 
than ours. The bankers all know this and have just given 
their approval to the general principles outlined in the plan 
which ex-Senator Aldrich has presented. In the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Association in New Orleans last 
week there was but one vote against a strong resolution urging 
Congress “to deal with the proposition as an economic ques- 
tion outside the domain of party politics.’ That it should so 
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ner that silenced all argument. 
_ philosophical club which meets Sunday afternoons. At one of 
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deal with it, and promptly, is the plain demand of common 


* sense. Without considering the merits or the criticisms upon 


the Aldrich plan, the need of a scientific reform upon our 
present troublesome and dangerous system is one of the eyi- 
dent first duties of the new session. If the playing of politics 
and the maneuvering for position in next year’s campaign 
should result in making this question a football for mere po- 
litical discussion, it will be a disgrace to the Democrats, who 
control the House, and the Republicans, who have a precarious 
but sufficient majority in the Senate. 


A German Professor's Denial of Immortality 

Considerable commotion has been created in New York by 
the bald materialism preached by Dr. Max Verworm in-recent 
lectures at Columbia University, especially by his almost 
eager denial of immortality as a possibility in any way ad- 
missible by science. Dr. Verworm is professor of physiology 
in the University of Bonn, Germany. To him matter is the 
beginning and the end of creation. Life is nothing but a 
result of certain combinations of matter, and mental action 
is nothing but brain activity. Consequently when the brain 
ceases, life, soul ceases, and that is all there is to it. ‘very 
act of conscience,” he said, “is intimately dependent upon the 
vital processes in certain cells of the cortex of the cerebrum.” 
The phenomenon of human consciousness ceases with the life 
of the cerebral cells. Our individual soul is no more im- 
mortal than our individulal bodies. This means that life is 
nothing more than chemistry. Our idea of God is only a 
certain arrangement of nerve cells. The divine life of Jesus, 
the supreme faith of Paul in the invisible, the loftiest dreams 
of the poets, the visions of the idealists, they are nothing 
but the results of a concatenation of atoms in the skull. All 
of which is as sensible as saying that the organ is the music, 
the throat is the song that stirs the world, the piano makes 
the Moonlight Sonata, not Beethoven who speaks through it, 
and lives after the instrument is thrown on the rubbish heap 
to perish. 


A New York Pastor’s Reply 

Soon after Dr. Verworm’s lecture in which he denied im- 
mortality on the ground that brain and thought were one and 
the same thing, Rey. Arthur Mercer, pastor of the Church of 


the New Jerusalem, New York City, answered a group of 


materialists who were defending Verworm’s views, in a man- 
Brooklyn has a famous 


its recent meetings Mr. Mercer, discussing Dr. Verworm’s 
denial of immortality, said that the spiritual life was just 
as real as the physical, and that its evidence came from the 
will and the soul and not from material substance. He 
showed how most of the men of note in scientific thought 
had arrived at the conclusion that there was a higher spirit- 
ual life. He quoted from Kant, Dr. Thompson, Lord Kelvin, 


Professor James and others, as all claimed that the brain 


is but the instrument of a soul behind it, as an organ is but 
a vehicle of the playing soul at the keyboard. A bitter dis- 
cussion followed. The president of the club finally said that 
he could take a hammer and by a blow on the head cause 
Mr. Mercer to become a degenerate and a ruffian, to which 
the latter quickly responded, ‘Yes, with a monkey wrench I 
could so destroy a piano that Paderewski could only pro- 
duce a jarring discord upon it, but the soul and genius of 
the musician would still exist unchanged.” 


Chinese Students in America 
One who crosses the campus of any of our great universi- 


ties today is quite sure to meet students from China. In former 


years it was customary to encounter many who had come 
from Japan, but rarely did one find Chinese students in our 
colleges. Six hundred and fifty of these young men and 
women are now studying in our different universities. At the 
time of the Boxer rebellion in China, the damages awarded to 
the United States amounted to nearly fifteen million dollars. 
The United States showed in a splendid way how a nation 
could treat another nation as one Christian might treat an- 


other man. Instead of going to war with China to collect this 


indemnity. it remitted nearly the whole of. it. China was 


so pleased as well as surprised with this act of national cour- 


tesy that it immediately sent one of its highest dignitaries 
to Washington to render the thanks of the nation in person 
and to show its gratitude set aside this vast sum of money 
and decided that the income should be used in educating Chi- 
nese students in America. Consequently some five hundred 
students are to be sent here every year and are to be placed 
in universities over the whole land. ‘The five hundred last 
year have proved, as we have found by special investigation, 
men of most exemplary character, high ideals and assiduous 
devotion to their tasks. How infinitely greater the recompense 
to the United States that it thus shall gain through the years 
by this beautiful act of kindness than if it had gone to war 
and conquered half of China. 


A Missionary Martyrdom 

A remarkable feature of the Chinese revolution, on which 
we have more than once commented, has been the immunity 
of foreigners from attack. Now the hatred of the. “foreign 
devil,” once so familiar in China, has reappeared in the far 
West, where in the city of Sian Fu missionaries of the Swedish 
and China Inland Missions have been attacked and at least 
two missionaries, Mrs. Beckman of the Scandinavian-China 
Alliance Mission, working under the care of the China Inland 
Mission, and a missionary teacher have been killed. This is the 
province where a Mohammed insurrection was put down 
with great difficulty some years ago. The city of Sian Fu was 
soon reduced to order under a revolutionary governor, but the 
countryside was left to brigands and roving bands of robbers, 
and the Manchus and missionaries suffered. The temporary 
withdrawal of foreigners from the remoter districts of China 
is a necessary though regrettable feature of the present difficult 
situation. But speaking generally, the careful protection of 
mission property and foreign lives remains a marked feature 
of the revolution. 


The Chinese Dictators 

Yuan Shi Kai is now dictator in the part of China that 
still remains unshaken in its allegiance to the old’ régime. 
For the present he has definitely taken sides with the Manchu 
imperialism. ~But he is waiting to try the effects of further 
negotiation with the rebel leaders and is withholding his hand 
from attack upon them. His chief difficulty seems to be finan- 
cial. Modern war requires a full treasury, and Yuan can get 
no loans from the outside world. In the meantime Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, who has been the organizer both of rebellion and of 
finance among the Chinese of the dispersion, is on his way to 
China and, if recognized by the present insurgent leaders, will 
become a dominant factor in the situation. He is said to be 
accompanied by Gen. Homer Lea, who has written a book, 
“The Valor of Ignorance,’ on American unpreparedness for 
war and has had experience of command in China, as military 
adviser. Dr. Sun is firm for a federal republic, which, he de- 
clares, will “draw inspiration from the young democracies of 
America and Europe without, however, abandoning the fruits 
of her experience of several thousand years.” Dr. Sun further 
proposes that China shall adopt Wnglish as a secondary lan- 
guage—‘“as an auxiliary to a simplified form of ideological 
writing.” The anxiety of both parties to avoid financial de- 
faults in obligations due to foreigners, shown in the turning 
over of the customs receipts to pay interest and other dues, is 
also shown in Dr. Sun’s published program which says, “A 
profoundly peaceful Chinese Republic will respect all engage- 
ments undertaken by the Manchu Government, even those 
entered into with Japan and Russia under pressure of force.” 
The state of tension in Peking is indicated in the consent of 
the government to an increase of the legation guards, a regi- 
ment coming from Manila as a precaution for the security of 
the American interests in the city. 


English Rioting Women 

Why should the English leaders of the agitation for giving 
votes to women be stirring in militant fashion just at this 
moment, resisting the police, breaking public and private win- 
dows and desiring the martyrdom of a jail term in order to 
influence public opinion? The answer is a simple one—they 
are meeting a bit of political strategy. with. what they claim is 
the only answer open to them. Premier Asquith has for some 
time been understood by them to be under promise to take the 
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sense of the House of Commons on a bill giving the parliament- 
ary vote to women who are householders and who already pos- 
sess the right to vote in municipal elections. In anticipation 
of his fulfillment of this pledge, rioting by women had been 
stopped. Now he has announced the introduction of a measure 
for universal manhood suffrage, which will be highly conten- 
tious and to which he cynically tells the friends of women’s 
right to yote they may add an amendment giving the ballot to 
women if they will and can. Even if such an amendment 
passed the Commons, the whole bill would certainly be rejected 
by the Lords, and so kept from becoming law for several years. 
The resort to violent and riotous conduct in the streets was 
met, as usual, by repressive measures in which the police made 
the distinction due to the fact that it was a mob of women 
and not of men with whom they had to deal. No clubs were 
used or shots fired and the restraint of the actions of the stone 
throwers was as gentle as the circumstances would permit. 
And the stone throwers evidently counted on their immunity 
as women. The spirit of the California judge who. told a 
prominent woman arrested for speeding in her motor car that 
before the adoption of the constitutional amendment he would 
have dismissed her with a reprimand, but now that she was a 
voter he must impose a fine, has not yet reached the British 
capital. 


Queen Victoria’s Debt to Congregational Authors 

Congregationalists have frequent opportunity for boasting, 
but are modest in their use of them. But surely they may 
point with pardonable pride to a passage in “Some Pages of 
My Life,” by Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, recently Bishop 
of Ripon, and now Canon of Westminster.’ The Bishop was 
close to Queen Victoria, and she frequently turned to him for 
spiritual counsel. As is well known, Queen Victoria once 
passed through a period of religious doubt and questioning. 
She turned for help to Bishop Boyd Carpenter. In his chapter 
on the Queen, he tells us that he sent her Munger’s “Freedom 
of the Faith,’ Smyth’s “Orthodox Theology of Today” and 
Westcott’s “Revelation of the Risen Lord.” Congregational- 
ists will read the Queen’s comments with much satisfaction. 
She said: “I read what you marked of Professor Westcott, 
which is striking, but not to me like Newman Smyth and 
Munger’s wonderful books. I have read two chapters in West- 
cott’s book and liked it, and shall carefully read it. Munger’s 
‘Freedom of the Faith’ is a great comfort.” 
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A new conception of practical Christianity seems to be one 
of the good results of the Men and Religion Movement. After 
a swing around the circle of campaign cities, Henry E. Read, 
National Publicity Secretary, brings glowing reports of men 
in action. In Minneapolis committees of one hundred and 
forty-three, representing that number of churches, are tackling 
the moral and religious problems of the city. At Grand Rapids 
the authorities have been informed that the substantial busi- 
ness men in the campaign there want to help clean up the 
Sunday theaters. In Dallas, Texas, better municipal condi- 
tions are being sought. At Portland, Me., the members of a 
committee of men have offered to help personally in reclaim- 
ing juvenile lawbreakers. Men-are awaking to the fact that 
real religion means doing what needs to be done. 


as 
A new era of theater going seems to have been introduced 


by the cheap moving picture shows. Mr. Thomas D. Walsh, ~ 


speaking at the annual joint convention of the New York 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and animals, 
after investigation as chairman of a committee appointed by 
these societies, reported the number of new theatergoers in the 
United States derived from this source as about 15,000,000. 
Here is a double duty for the churches. They must see to it 
that these cheap shows are not used to propagate vice or 
crime; and they must also see that harmless and helpful sub- 
stitutes are provided to meet the perfectly legitimate demand 
for entertainment. The problem is a pressing one and cannot 
be met by the old processes of prohibition or suppression. 


wt 


One of the interesting and very important phases of the 
immigrant problem in this country is brought out by A. Mau- 
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rice Low in the second volume of “The American People: A 
Study in National Psychology,” just published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. He marshals facts tending to prove that the 
effect of the coming of the ignorant immigrant is not to drag 
down the native to the immigrant’s level, but to push up the 
class immediately above the new arrival. Some of the immi-. 
grants are staying at the bottom of the social order, but the © 
eagerness with which many of them are striving upward is © 
certainly encouraging and one result of their condition should 
be to quicken our Christian people to extend the helping hand. 


Pa 


Were Dr. Sun Yat Sen able to make real his dream of a 
federal republic in China, with English as an auxiliary tongue, 
the problem of a world speech would be well on its way toward 
solution and Volapuk, Esperanto and Ido could be quietly 
dropped by their respective enthusiasts. _The necessity of Eng- 
lish for Chinese trade and diplomacy would make it more than 
ever the common speech of the East from Aden to Saghalien. 
And with the English speech would go the ideas and ideals of 
the English-speaking peoples. 

& \ 


The American Board has recently received cable dispatches 
from their missionaries at Canton, Foochow and Peking, China, 
indicating that, while the country is much disturbed, the mis- 
sionaries are safe and well, with no apprehension of danger. 
The officers of the Board are confident that foreigners and 
foreign interests will be scrupulously protected. There has 
appeared no hostile anti-foreign feeling, while leading Chinese 
are free to say that they look upon Americans as their truest 
friends. ‘ 

& ; 

Quite possibly the next President may be chosen by the 
votes of women, of whom over half a million are now endowed 
with the ballot. Only Grant in his second term, Cleveland 
against Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft have had 
larger pluralities than that in the whole country. But these 
half million votes of women are confined to six states of the 
mountains and the Pacific slope, all of them, except Colorado, 
Republican in the last election. 

& 


American public opinion does not take kindly to the thought 
of applying tar to the body of a woman, and we hope that in 
their year in prison this sentiment of reverence for the sex 
which gives us our mothers, our daughters and our Fives will 
have. time to soak into the brain of those Kansas ruffians who 
have just been sentenced for conspiracy and assault with the 
tar brush. i 
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WANTED: a President. Must combine the energy of a 
Roosevelt, the executive ability of a Cortelyou, the scholarly 
qualities of a George F. Moore, the money-getting talent of a 
Booker Washington and the personal character and charm of 
a Henry Drummond. Inquire of the Trustees of Princeton 
University and Amherst College. : 
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If the request of the peace societies for allusion in the pul- 
pits to the pending arbitration treaties was overlooked last 
Sunday, there is still time before the Senate acts to express 
the Christian sentiment of the nation. Many churches, we 
note, did comply with the suggestion. 


& 

One of our Baptist contemporaries trenchantly remarks, 
“The prima facie evidence against a new thing in religious 
things is that it is wrong.” The preaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount, for example! 


we 
Dowieites in Zion City object to the laying of cement side- 


walks. Have they been reduced to that? We had supposed 
the streets were paved with gold. 


st 


Sour bread has made many a drunkard, says a New York 
woman, and she might have added that he usually sours the 
bread of a good many more. 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 


Scotland Awakening to 'Sccial Problems 


The recent congress in Edinburgh of the 
* United Free Church to consider problems of 


~* social life in their relation to morals and 


religion was probably projected before the 
paralyzing railroad strike in Great Britain 
last summer, which did so much to conyince 
church people of the volcanic forces just be- 
low the crust of our civilization. But what 
happened during those tense August days 
evidently ‘gave added seriousness to the gath- 
ering. Never before has the great United 
Free Church, which has won such distinc- 
tion through its representatives in the pulpit 
and its splendid foreign missionary work, 
deemed it necessary or desirable to summon 
its clans to look straight in the face the 
social situation. It has had for some years 
a standing committee on industry, similar to 
those in this country, and some of its younger 
ministers, like Rev. Herbert Gray of Glas- 
gow, a son-in-law of Prof. Marcus Dods, and 
Rey. F. J. Rae of Aberdeen, a son-in-law of 
Prof. James Stalker, have done notably suc- 
cessful social work in their own parishes. 
But the significance of the recent Edinburgh 
congress is the commitment of the entire 
church through the participation of eight 
hundred delegates to a definite and well-con- 


The Aftermath 


All is Not Over When Newspapers 
are Still 


In addition to what we said in a recent 
number concerning the awful disaster at 
Austin, Pa.,.we have the duty, as a rep- 
resentative of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, to say that the Methodist pastor, 
Rev. H. H. Harter, all of whose large 
family wonderfully escaped, is the only 
Protestant pastor in that community. 
He lost every earthly possession, includ- 
ing his library, which was worth eight 
hundred dollars. The fine brick church 
and parsonage, which cannot be replaced 
for less than twenty thousand dollars and 
five thousand dollars, respectively, were 
entirely carried away. Not one vestige 
remains. Of the small congregation fif- 
teen members, twenty attendants and ten 
Sunday school .scholars are among the 
one hundred and fifty dead. With the 
exception of two families, all the remain- 
ing persons associated with the church 
are homeless and destitute. Brother 
FHlarter and his wife are standing by the 
stuff, but they and their people need help 
and need it at once-——The Christian Ad- 


the state federation either by appropriations 
or lists of possible contributors. Pres. K. L. 
Butterfield of Amherst Agricultural College 
reported for the committee on the rural 
chureh, advising that the field secretary de- 
vote all the time possible to developing a 
rural department. In view of the import- 
ance of this work, the Council voted, in spite 
of financial embarrassment, to consider for 
1912 a budget which would permit Massa- 
chusetts taking two-thirds instead of one- 
third of the gsecretary’s time. Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, D. D., who has served so efficiently 
as president for four years, to the regret of 
all declined re-election. The Rhode Island 
Council met in Broad Street Christian 
Church, Providence. Resolutions asking the 
churches to support only such new societies 
and temporary movements as shall be ap- 
proved by the Council, and recommending a 
commission to draft a plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the whole interdenominational 
machinery of the commonwealth, were unan- 
imously adopted, subject to ratification by 
the constituent denominational bodies. The 
serious financial situation was somewhat re- 
lieved by denominational contributions, espe- 
cially by $300 from the Episcopalians. It 
was remarked that Rhode Island and Massa- 


sidered interest in social problems. This 
gathering coming close upon that of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission, reported in these 
columns last week, proves anew the wide social interests of pres- 
ent-day religion. 


vocate. 


The [rend of Sentiment at Edinburgh 


The meetings lasted two days, heard all sides of the subject 
discussed through representatives of large employers of labor, of 
trades unions, of charity administration and of social settlements, 
while men high in the councils of the church, like Professor Pater- 
son of Hdinburgh, Dr. Wells, the moderator of the assembly, and 
Professor McFadyen of Glasgow were as eagerly heard. Theory 
in the main gave way to close grapple with such subjects as the 
moralization of trade, overcrowding in the tenements and the land 
question, which in Scotland is at the root of many social difficul- 
ties, while thrift, temperance and industry were frequently and 
properly urged as esesntial to the progress of the masses. The 
correspondent of The British Weekly says that there was general 
agreement that the church should not only deal with her own poor 
but seek to reach the root of the matter through a reconstruction 
of the economic and social system. Let it be remembered that this 
meeting was held in the same assembly hall in which the Hdin- 
burgh Missionary Conference was held last year, within a stone’s 
throw of the misery, drunkenness and poverty of the Canongate. 
Its existence in the midst of a Christian civilization more than one 
speaker at the Missionary Conference held to be one of the reasons 
why our religion does not make more rapid progress in so-called 
heathen lands. 


Federations in Southern New England 


The annual meeting of the federations of 
churches in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island this fall were of unusual in- 
terest and importance. The Connecticut 
meeting was given a new impetus by a dele- 
gation from the Baptist State Convention. 
That body had heretofore hesitated to join 
~ the Federation because of the difference be- 
tween its basis and that of the Federal 
Council. The four leading denominations 
thus being represented, the Fed€ration felt 
prepared to consider aggressive work. Its 
retiring president, Prof. W. N. Rice of Wes- 
leyan, suggested sharing an executive jointly 
with Massachusetts and Rhode Island. But 
financial reasons made it seem wise only to 
refer the matter to the executive committee. 
The Massachusetts. Federation, in view of 
important questions to be decided, held no 
public sessions. The report of field secre- 
- tary, Rev. E. T. Root, covered cases of com- 
ity, the federated church, local federations, 
the rural church and business and finance. 
It was voted to ask local federations to aid 
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chusetts, alone of state federations, maintain 
a salaried executive. The work ought to go 
forward, and the practical results, both al- 
ready achieved and now possible, ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the churches. 


Indiana’s Triumph of Christian Brotherhood 

A movement of wide significance has just been: completed in 
Indianapolis, Ind. The white and black races for the first time in 
the history of the Y. M. C. A. movement united in a common effort 
to raise $100,000 for an Association building—for colored men and 
boys only. Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago gave the first $25,000 
on the condition that the city would raise $75,000 more. Under 
the captaincy of Sec. A. H. Goddard of the city Association seven- 
teen teams of colored men were organized to work only among the 
colored people, and twelve teams of white men to canvass the 
whites. The colored teams raised among their own people, $20,000, 
which far surpassed the expectations of all. The ten days’ can- 
vass resulted in subscriptions of $104,700! There are in Indian- 
apolis about 40,000 colored people. Little attention has been paid 
them, except the provision of the public school facilities. Settle- 
ments and missions are established among the two or three thou- 
sand foreigners, but few among this great mass’ of colored people. 
The building campaign met tremendous opposition in this, a border 
state. Race prejudice, which still runs strong, was faced the 
moment this project was undertaken. A prominent manufacturer 
said he would not even employ a black man in his factory or colored 
help in his home, and did not believe in the movement. He is a 
member of one of the prominent churches. The other ground of 
opposition was that the theory is wrong. If such things were 
done for the negroes, it would simply re- 
_sult in a greater influx of them to the city. 
The purpose of the movement is larger than 
the establishment of a branch Y. M. C. A, 
It is to make a rallying point for the better 
class of negro. At the present time, the 
worse element, controlled by political bosses, 
rule the race. It is the purpose to mold the 
better type into a compact body for leader- 
ship. The movement is an evidence of the 
local awakening of Christian brotherhood. 


Four New Canadian Universities 


Conspicuous among the means employed 
in Western Canada for combatting the ma- 
terialistic tendencies of a new country is the 
notable provision for higher education. The 
oldest of the three Western provincial uni- 
versities is the University of Alberta, now 
in its fourth year, with a picturesque site of 
258 acres at Strathcona, stretching two- 
fifths of a mile along the high bank of the 
Saskatchewan River. Under the leadership 
of Pres. H. M. Tory, an able corps of instruct- 
ors is at work, fine modern buildings are 
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being erected, and the student body has increased from 45 to 175. 
One year younger is the University of Saskatchewan, Dr. W. C. 
Murray, president, in the new city of Saskatoon, also beautifully 
located on the Saskatchewan River, but over 800 miles from the 
former institution. Here no less than 1,333 acres of land have 
been acquired, which is valued at nearly half a million dollars, and 
buildings are in process of erection which will cost considerably 
more than another half-million. The campus will comprise 300 
acres, more than half being reserved for experimental purposes, 
while the remainder is already in operation as a farm, A more 
ambitious project is the University of British Columbia, for 
which the provincial government has not only provided a site of 
217 acres at Point Grey, a choice district of. Vancouver, now val- 
ued at $2,500,000, but has also set aside two million acres for en- 
dowment. Plans have already been sketched for buildings which 
will ultimately cost many million dollars, and the site is now 
being cleared. Another enterprise, full of the greatest promise but 
on quite a different basis is that for the proposed University of 
Calgary. Dr. T. H. Blow; a prominent citizen and eminent sur- 
geon, has secured from various parties a donation of 660 acres of 
land about two miles from the city of Calgary. This is now valued 
at $350,000, and is expected to increase enormously with the rapid 
development which the city is having. ‘Though the campaign is 
in its infancy, $400,000 have already been pledged towards the new 
institution. The site is here also a charming one, on one of the 
foothills overlooking the city and in plain view of the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rockies one hundred miles distant. 


A Welcoming Hand to Theological Schools 


Many theological schools are already being planted in affiliation 
with these universities, the usual basis of agreement being that a 
free site of a few acres is granted to any denomination on the 
simple condition that the theological building be so constructed 
as to harmonize with the whole university scheme. The Episco- 
palians are now building at Saskatoon, while the Presbyterians and 
the Lutherans have applied for sites. At Strathcona the Metho- 
dists have a fine plant already in use, with an attendance of over 
fifty students, while the Presbyterians have begun work in tempo- 
rary quarters, expecting to build on the campus in a short time. 
In Vancouver the Presbyterians, Methodists and Episcopalians are 
engaged in prosperous work, all three anticipating removal to Point 
Grey within the next two or three years. In addition to these, 
other colleges are rapidly springing up, most of which will not for 
the present go beyond the second year of university work in their 
instruction. 


Five Years of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


The first quinquennial of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
was completed on Noy. 15, 1911. The period and the accompany- 
ing activities of the organization almost cover the history of the 
current missionary enthusiasm among men. For many decades 
the main base of foreign mission supply has been among the de- 
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THIS VIEW OF A LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., SHOWS THE STRENGTH OF ITS APPEAL 
AND INFLUENCE 


President Taft is making an address; Hon. Gifford Pinchot, seated at the table, is presiding; and among the distinguished quests tT a 
. SB: eg ; L : sé ' $ § 7; ¢ s ; 's are Mr. Silas Me % 
left), editor of The Churchman, and behind him Dr. Samuel B. Capen, chairman of the Movement and president of the Gmeod Board ' Bee (to Mr; Ramghets 
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voted women of the churches. 
to the Laymen’s Missionary Movement as much as to any single 


In later years, however, and thanks 


agency, the men have been roused to their opportunity. Nothing 
could have better prepared the way for the present Men and Reli- 
gion Iorward Movement than the preceding great series of union 
meetings for missions. In this way the mission workers reached 
directly several hundred thousand men and in divers other ways 
nearly as many more. The movement has been aggresive in the 
modern methods of missionary education, in pressing the every- 
member-canvass and systematic benevolence. Its secretaries are 
right in claiming, to a modest degree, some credit for the increased 
giving to other objects, increased salaries for the ministers and the 
larger number of Christian men actively at work for the churches. 
These have been the natural by-products of a foreign missionary 
high tide. In reporting for the organization, Sec. J. Campbell 
White says: “The financial gains to missions during the past five 
years are the greatest ever made during a similar period by the 
churches of entire nations. ‘The churches of Canada have in- 
creased from $1,492,000 to $2,216,000 annually in their combined 
home and foreign missionary offerings. Taking the United States 
and Canada together, the increase to foreign mission work alone 
has been from $8,980,000 to about $13,350,000 annually, or a gain 
of about fifty per cent. In addition to this inerease in current 
revenue, more than $5,000,000 have been raised during the past 
two years in special equipment or endowment funds for foreign 
missionary objects, by different agencies in the United States and 
Canada. With the accumulated momentum and experience of the 
past five years, it should be possible to make an even larger pro- 
portionate increase during the next five-year period.” The present 
call is for a doubling of present missionary forces within the com- 
ing five years. Only in this way does the Movement expect to see 
prospects of successful accomplishment of its battle ery, “The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation!” Twenty paid 
secretaries, denominational and interdenominational, are now em- 
ployed by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Its active chair- 
man, Dr. S. B. Capen, is appropriately enough president of the 
country’s oldest foreign missionary society, the American Board. 


Motion Pictures as Evangelists 


The management of the Y. M. C. A. in Malden, Mass., decided 
this fall to give up the time-honored Sunday afternoon men’s meet- 
ing. It drew few men, most of them loyal church workers, while 
the crowd for which the Y. M. C. A. exists drifted by on the side- 
walk. It was a somewhat startled community, therefore, that read 
on a recent Saturday the announcement: ““Movine PICTURES AND 
ILLUSTRATED Sones, THE PASSION PLAY, ORPHEUM THEATER, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 4, By MAantpEN Y. M. C. A. Men ONLY. 
ADMISSION FREE.” This was certainly different! It was further 
advertised by adverse criticism. But with the first Sunday after- 
noon came 300 men, hurrying in at the doors of the Orpheum. It 
was a thoroughly everyday crowd—but quiet and reverent. Sec- 
retary Nason had given out a notice that men already Christians 
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were not desired at 
these services, except 
to assist in their 
conduct. A good or- 
chestra played, there 
were four hymns 
rousingly sung, a 
Scripture reading 
and prayer, even a 
collection... The fol- 
lowing Sunday, with 
the same devotional 
program, were given 
moving pictures of 
the deluge. As the 
flood came, and peo- 
ple disappeared be- 
neath the  wayes, 
“Throw. out the life 
line” brought a thrill 
and a sober second 
thought to 450 men 


and boys.': Another 
Sunday came films 
of The Shepherd 


King and the audi- 
ence went to 500. 
The plan for the im- 
mediate future is to 
secure able evan- 
gelistic speakers who will present the appeal for decisions and a 
Christian life, for which this effort stands. If the Sunday moving 
picture can help move men into the Kingdom, there will soon be 
none to say them nay. 


Prohibition Ebb and Flow in Ohio 


One of the disheartening facts of the Ohio situation this 
autumn is the reaction against prohibition as shown in the county 
local option elections. Five counties—Wyandot, Lawrence, Scioto, 
Marion and Athens—which voted “dry” by good majorities three 
years ago, have voted to restore the saloon. Only one, Meigs, 
maintained its faith in prohibition and that by a reduced majority. 
These are rural counties without large cities. Non-enforcement of 
law and the lawless unlicensed sales probably brought about the 
result, in spite of the advocacy of prohibition by such strong 
speakers as “Billy” Sunday and Judge Blair. A gleam of hope 
appears in the conviction and sentence to the penitentiary of the 
ninth member of the mob which killed Carl Etherington at Newark, 
as an incident of enforcing the liquor law, two years ago. 


peace and brotherhood among these States.” 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND RETURNING FROM CHURCH 


Holland’s queen has always been held in high popular esteem among her people, and her frank democratic 
ways have always been admired. She is of a religious turn of mind and a regular attendant at divine 
worship. The picture shows her husband, Prince Henry, escorting her back to the palace from church, the 
royal pair always walking the short distance like ordinary y pedestrians. 


Courage Sustained 
in Colorado 


An interesting 
question in morals 
has been agitating 
the city of Pueblo, 
Col., and has been 
discussed throughout 
the state in pulpit 
and press. Andrew 
McClelland of that 
city worked his way 
up from poverty to 
the millionaire’s es- 
tate, grew interested 
in the problems of 
human welfare, gave 
a fine library to 
Pueblo and built an 
orphanage, both of 
which were named 
after him. In order 
to remedy civie con- 
ditions he then 
bought a newspaper 
and turned its guns 
upon certain evils. 
Later a glaring sin 
of a personal nature 
was discovered in Mr. McClelland’s own life. He confessed its 
truth and refused to purchase silence either by money or by the 
withdrawal of his attacks upon certain members of the city coun- 
cil. They made the charges public and introduced ordinances to 
chisel his name from the library’s walls and to remove him from 
all official position. 'The women’s clubs and many other organiza- 
tions sent protesting delegations to the city council. So strong was 
the publie feeling that the leader of the crusade against him with- 
drew the ordinances finally, and the city election just held saw his 
opponents swept out of office. 


Christian Unity for the Subdivided Tenth 


The Michigan Christian Advocate tersely remarks: “Of the 
Protestants of this country, ninety per cent. are in seventy-seven 
chureh organizations, and it requires eighty-seven denominations 
to meet the views and tastes of the remaining ten per cent. Prob- 
ably it would be a comparatively easy task to unite the seventy- 
seven bodies containing nine-tenths of-all American Protestants in 
nine or ten great denominations”—but to unite the one-tenth ! 


Courtesy of Lestie’s, copyriuynied 
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THE COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT CHRISTIAN—THE CROWD WHICH PARTICIPATED IN THE P ICA TION OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, 
f BUILT OVER LOG CABIN IN WHICH ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN, AT HODGENVILLE, KY. 


On behalf of the nation and in the presence of President Taft and a great assemblaje, was accepted the granite memorial inclosnd the birthplace cabin of the emancipator, 
paid for by small sums amounting to $383,000 contributed from every part of the Union. 


“ Here, over the log cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born, destined to%preserve the Union and free the slaves, a grateful people have dedicated this memorral to humanity, 


Cut into one of the walls of the memorial are these words: 
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BIBLE CLASS 


The Failure of the Mischief Makers 


The man who said, “I am doing a great work... . I cannot 
come down,” was laying bricks. At first glance it might seem as 
if he was thinking quite as highly of himself and of his homely 
occupation as he ought to have thought. But the underlying pur- 
pose and the far-reaching significance of his employment dignified 
it until it fully merited his high claim. 

The bricks went into a wall. The wall surrounded the capital 
city of his country as its main defense, and the city was Jerusa- 
lem, the headquarters of the Hebrew people. His individual effort 
was taken up and given a new meaning and a wide significance 
because of its connection with a vast moral enterprise. 

The moral history of that Hebtew people has woven itself into 
the record of the world’s redemption in a manner altogether 
unique. Their writings furnish us our best book; their “Prom- 
ised One,” born in Bethlehem of Judea, has become the world’s 
Saviour; the high claim made at the well in Samaria that ‘“‘Salva- 
tion is of the Jews” is well sustained by facts. Laying bricks in 
a wall which protects a city thus significant in the unfolding spir- 
itual history of the human race was indeed a splendid undertaking. 
The man was altogether accurate in his rating when he said to 
those mischief makers who sought to hinder him: “I am doing a 
great work. . . . I cannot come down.” 


THE CLASH OF INTEREST 


“They thought to do me mischief.” In any city and in any 
age of the world the man who valiantly undertakes a piece of 
constructive work which lies athwart the narrow self-interest or 
the settled prejudices of ungodly men, may rest assured that oppo- 
sition will develop. ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation’”— 
thlipsis, pressure, opposition, hard straits—it is the common lot. 
The only men who never encounter difficulty or opposition are the 
imen who never attempt much. “But be of good cheer”—opposition 
is not always an eyil. 

The hindrances to Nehemiah’s plans took three forms: his 
enemies first tried to entice him from the city into one of “the 
villages in the plain of Ono” where they planned to murder him. 
This was the wicked plan of Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem the 
Arabian, and four times over they repeated their treacherous in- 
vitation. ‘They thought to do me mischief” the builder of the 
wall remarks, but his absorption in his “great work’ made their 
allurements of no effect. The “expulsive power” of a commanding 
interest becomes a safeguard against temptation. 

The second attack was made upon him in the form of an accu- 
sation addressed to the Persian king, intimating that Nehemiah 
was aspiring to be a king in his owm right, and was inciting the 
people to throw off the suzerainty of Persia. Here are the lying 
words of Sanballat, “It is reported among the nations, and 
Gashmu saith it, that thou and the Jews think to rebel; for which 
cause thou buildest the wall, and thou wouldst be king.” 

How familiar it all sounds! When Brutus would poison the 
minds of the Romans against Cesar he says: “As Cesar loved me, 
I weep for him; as he was valiant, I honor him; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him, There is tears for his love; honor for his 
valor; and death for his ambition.” 

When the Son of Man took upon himself the form of a servant 
and was thereby highly exalted and given before God and men 
alike a name which is above every name, the Jews cried to Pilate, 
who was minded to release him, “If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Cesar’s friend; whosoever maketh himself a king speak- 
eth against Csesar.” 

There are minds unable to rightly appraise the moral element 
involved in some noble aspiration. They find it impossible to con- 
ceive of any service rendered as anything but a subtle effort to 
realize some selfish and ulterior ambition. The mischief-makers in 
Nehemiah’s time made their accusation to the king upon the 
strength of this base suspicion. 

But Nehemiah confident in the integrity of his own purpose 
and confident also in the well-earned trust which the king reposed 
in him, did not allow this slander to interfere with the quiet and 
usual transaction of his business. “There are no such things as 
thou sayest,” he replied. ‘Thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart.” Because his cause was just and his heart pure he moved 
ahead with the strength of ten. 


THE APPEAL TO FEAR 


The third effort against him came in the form of a suggestion 
that he should take refuge at night in the Holy Place in the 
Temple to avoid the danger of assassination. His enemies even 
suborned a false prophet to lend himself to this underhanded 
trickery. This evil-minded representative of a good cause, hired 
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like Balaam of old to speak the word of his employer rather than 
the word of the Lord, came to the builder of the wall saying, 
“Let us meet together in the house of God, within the temple, and 
let us shut the doors of the Temple, for they will come to slay 
thee; yea, in the night they will come to slay thee.” 

It was a common occurrence for men in medieval times to take 
“sanctuary” in places of worship in order to escape from personal 
or political enemies. They placed their reliance for security upon 
that mysterious regard which even the murderously inclined might 
feel for the spots where the divine honor dwells. And this was 
the specious suggestion made to Nehemiah. 


But this wise servant of God had too much regard for the . 


ruling sentiments of the period in which he lived to seek personal 
safety by spending the night in the Holy of Holies where none 
but the high priest might enter, and he but once a year. By such 
an act Nehemiah would have outraged the sense of religious pro- 
priety in the nation and thus have discredited himself with the 
people he was directing in that work of reconstruction. He would 
still confide in the good providence of God. “Should such a man 
as I flee? I will not go in.” He thus rebuked both “the fears of 
cowardice and the hopes of superstition.” 


THE SURE DEFENSE OF RIGHT PURPOSE 


One after another the efforts of the mischief-makers to intim- 
idate, to discredit, to destroy this trusted leader went down in 
defeat. He would not leave his “great work”; he could not be suc- 
cessfully impeached before the king by lying accusations; he was 
too wise to be misled through fear for his own safety into a 
course of action which would forfeit the esteem of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

He silenced his detractors and put to flight his opponents by 
the strong weapon of useful achievement. “So the wall was fin- 
ished,” the narrator says. “And it came to pass when all our 
enemies heard thereof that all the heathen that were about us 
feared. They were much cast down in their own eyes, for they 
perceived that this work was wrought of our God.” ‘The counsels 
of the wicked were made of none effect by this man of faith who 
successfully rebuilt the walls of the ancient capital of his country. 

It is the spirit of distrust which produces moral cowardice; 
and moral cowardice issues in moral transgression. The men and 
women who are unwilling to trust their happiness and advance- 
ment to obedience to the divine commands are led into all manner 
of evil. The feeling of uncertainty regarding the efficiency of that 
divine method and care to which men are asked to commit our 
highest interests. becomes the occasion of their moral undoing. 
“Without faith it is impossible to please him” in the fulfillment of 
his purpose for us. | 

When the Son of Man was urged to distrust the ordinary 
methods for securing bread, to distrust the slower operation of 
instruction, persuasion and moral renewal in favor of a more 
dramatic way of winning a following, to distrust the patient effort 
to reach right ends by right means where apparently a more 
speedy success might be gained by a compromise with evil, he 
steadily refused. In every case the subtle temptation’ to distrust 
God’s way and God’s power was met by a vigorous assertion of 
his confidence in the ultimate victory to be won by those weapons 
which the divine will had placed in his hands, 

The young man at college or the mature man in business 
undertaking to build his .particular portion of that high and fine 
national character which is the surest defense of any country, is 
confronted by the same set of enemies. Sanballat, Tobiah and 
Geshem the Arabian come again, in modern dress indeed and speak- 
ing our own tongue, but the same old tempters. 

They would turn the young man away from the line of integ- 
rity, by some specious plea as to the joys to be found in some 
“plain of Ono.” They would insinuate that the man of business 
will meet financial ruin and be discredited with shrewd men of 
affairs by his old-fashioned adherence to principle. They seek 
to induce in eyery man the spirit of distrust touching the manner 
of life which conscience and the word of God enjoin upon him, 
assuring him that such a course will not bring him his full share 
of pleasure and advancement. e , 

The sufficient answer to all these treacherous suggestions may 
be found in the words of this man of honor whose life we are 
studying. “Should such a man as I flee?” In purity of purpose, 
in the manifest righteousness of the cause with which one unites 
his life, in the abiding worth and utility of any life consecrated 
to high ends, and in a steadfast faith in “the good hand of God” 


we shall find a sure defense against all the mischief-makers of 
earth. ; 
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Going Forward 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Dec. 3-9 


BY REY. FREDERICK LYNCH 


Going Forward. Ex. 14: 10-20; Phil. 38: 
7-21. The folly of looking back with vain 
regrets. Moving onward with the movement 
of the time. The promises of God as our 
assurance in change. 

The folly of vain regrets. One of the most 
sententious sayings of recent years was the 
motto Hdward Wverett Hale gave to the 
Lend-a-Hand Society: “Look forward and 
not backward; _look upward and not down- 
ward; look outward and not inward; and 
lend a hand.” I quote from memory and 
am not sure I have the order right, but the 
“Look forward and not backward” belongs 
first. Man at his highest is a forward look- 
ing being. The poet speaks of his “looking 
before and: after,” as the thing that differ- 
entiates him from the animals. But he can 
look “after,” that is “behind,’’ too much. 
There is no more hopeless man than he who 
sits bewailing his past. The thing to do 
with a misspent past is not to mourn it, 
but to redeem it. This is the Scriptural 
ideal. The writers of the Bible were good 
psychologists. They knew that all men 
would look backward. No man with a con- 
science or any sense of moral responsibility 
can help some horrible specters of his past 
flitting through his brain. But the Scrip- 
tures are equally emphatic on the uselessness 
of perpetual regret. Make expiation for your 
sin is their great note. Let it be the ex- 
piation of Zacchseus, which repents of the 
past, drops it, and renders twofold service to 
mankind to make good the spoiliations of the 
past. *(Tolstoi’s great novel, “Resurrection,” 
is almost the best interpretation of the 
Christian attitude toward a misspent past.) 


Moving onward with the time. There is 
of course danger here, as well as salvation, 
That man is hopelessly apart from real life 
who is living in the thought habit or reli- 
gious and social outlook of a hundred years 
ago. On the other hand, those who identify 
themselves with every sudden movement and 
social or religious fad, just because it is new, 
are as much out of touch with the real life 
of today as the man who moyes only in the 
kingdom of the fathers. It is difficult to lay 
down hard and fast rules here. But it is 
easy to remember that religion from the be- 
ginning has always been movement, expan- 
sion, growth, new light with each new age. 
The life of Israel is a movement from lesser 
to greater things. The revelation in the Old 
Testament is a progressive revelation. The 
prophet’s apprehension of God was much 
greater than that of the early priests. When 
Jesus appeared a new light illumined all the 
world. Some moved forward to abide in it 
and lived. Others lingered in Judaism and 
are forgotten. But was not the Jesus of the 


_ New Testament the great finality? Has 


there been movement since his time? Our 
Christ is the eternal Christ, that is, the 
Christ who through the ages has been mak- 
ing himself known in Christian experience. 
All that Christ has wrought in humanity 
and is today achieving is Christ himself. 
To be modern, to move with the time, is to 
see where Christ today is working and where 
new visions and interpretations of him are 
being found, and to walk with him in the 


_expanding fields of the Kingdom. The only 


new theology worth while is that which in- 
terprets the modern Christ, but if it does 
that truly it is a great loss not to be at home 
in it. | 
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NEARNESS TO MAN 


Be ye all likeminded, compassionate, 
loving as brethren, tenderhearted, hum- 
ble-minded.—1 Peter 8: 8. 


It is when near man that we lay hold 
on God.—Hvan Roberts. 


Christ began with the individual man, 
and he came to give us the cure, not for 
any one evil or another, but for all evils, 
to regenerate the human heart, to teach 
it to love its neighbor as itself.—O. Sil- 
vester Horne. 


Anoint our eyes with healing grace, 
To see, as not before, 

Our Father in our brother’s face, 
Our Maker in his poor. 


Flood our dark life with golden day: 
Convince, subdue, enthrall; 
Then to a mightier yield thy sway, 
And Love be all in all. 
—Hliza Scudder. 


Brotherliness—that is the keynote of 
Christian conquest; for if the church is 
not brotherly, it is nothing. Absolute 
democratic brotherliness was the temper 
of Christ, and nothing less than this must 
be the temper of his churech.—W. J. 
Dawson. 


Never in human story was there such 
a cry from the heart of the world for the 
moralization of industry and the spirit- 
ualization of social life, never such a 
demand for social justice and personal 
service; and never was it so clear that 
the answer to such a call is in the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. What a chance— 
perhaps a last chance—is offered to the 
Christian church for mastery, leadership 
and efficiency !—Francis G. Peabody. 


We shall find God through our alien- 
ated brother. The social gospel of the 
future will not spring from pressure from 
without or the political exigencies of the 
day, but will be the outcome of spiritual 
growth and development amongst Chris- 
tians. When we are better men we may 
be trusted to put things right.—Rendel 
Harris. 


Thou, Lord, art ever the Father of all 
the children of men, seeking their good and 
desiring to have them enter into their 
inheritance of filial love and quiet faith. 
Enable us to learn the meaning of this 
fatherly love of thine by the experiences of 
brotherly consideration and kindness, min- 
istering to others as thou givest opportunity, 
not for self-praise, but because thy love 
must overflow through us to setve our 
brothers. Keep us from the pride that 
scorns the least of all thy children, from the 
folly of isolation, the madness of hate. Re_ 
veal thyself to us through thy trust in man 
as well as by the glory of the love of Jesus, 
who gave himself to death that we might 
live in him. Overcome our social follies 
and injustices and give us a heart to do to 
others as we would that they should do to 
us. And let thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven. In the name of Christ, 
Amen, 
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Closet and Altar 
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The Source of a Worker’s 
Strength 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Dec. 10-16 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


The Source of a Worker’s Strength. Col. 
1: 9-138. (A candlelight meeting.) 

The Worker Paul. Paul may be taken as 
a fair type of the Christian worker in heroic 
mold. The sources of his strength may be 
the sources of strength for men and women 
in all ages, the sources open to us. Paul 
was a great student of the Scriptures and 
of the life and teachings of his Divine Mas- 
ter. He was much in prayer. All of his 
superb gifts of ,intellect, scholarship, elo- 
quence and loving service he freely gave in 
his life work. The more he gave the more 
he had to give. Such is the spiritual law. 


The Work. What work does God want 
you to do? It may be to preach the gospel 
in the churches of America or in some far- 
off mission field. But it is more likely that 
you are called to teach school or sell goods, 
to plead at law or practice medicine, to build 
houses or make a home. Whatever the work 
God leads you into, your duty is plain. Keep. 
the Christian virtues and the Christian spirit 
and apply them to your work. 


Strength from the Work. We gain capac- 
ity, facility and power for work by working. 
No study of theory can make a strong and 
effective worker. It should be the founda- 
tion, but the structure of achievement rises 
out of experience. The best worker finds in 
his work itself a source of strength. There 
is inspiration in every worthy work. We can 
hardly expect our first efforts to be a com- 
plete success, but they should be sure steps 
upward. 


Other Workers. A great multitude whom 
no man can number are doing God’s will in 
the world. Let not our eyes be blinded to 
the fact by the wickedness, pettiness and in- 
difference that does prevail. Be cheered and 
inspired by the earnest, unselfish, powerful 
service that is being rendered in upbuilding 
the Kingdom of God. Not only in religious 
institutions but wherever. the honorable work 
of the world is done you may find the King- 
dom builders. You will have to live up to 
the best that is in you if you keep pace with 
God’s workers in the world. 


Prayer. “More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.” Chief 
of the reasons why godly men and women 
are a power in the world is because they 
are much in prayer; because they are ever 
drawing from the inexhaustible source of all 
that is best in life. Spiritual power comes 
through spiritual experience. Spiritual ex- 
perience comes through prayer; but it avails 
little if prayer be not a habit and directed 
toward consecrated service. 


The Source of Power. While the poet 
sings of the eye and ear and arm and love 
that is ‘‘throned on high,” he also sings: 


“But there’s a power that man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain, 

That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 


“That power is prayer, which soars on high, 
Through Jesus to the throne, 

And moves the hand which moyes the world, 
To bring salvation down.” 
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WOMEN’S 


Victims of Christmas 


Among all the new book acquaintances one 
may make at this season, “Miss 318” is one 
of the most unforgetable.* She is a clerk in 
a New York department store and when we 
are first introduced we find her in charge of 
a bargain table at a corset sale—the not un- 
familiar type of insolent, sharp-tongued, ‘effi- 
cient yet hateful saleswoman. But as Christ- 
mas approaches we are made to see her from 
the inside and the portrayal is a revelation 
of the ambitions, generosity, courage and de- 
spair of a woman whom we lightly class as 
a “shop girl.’”’ One forgets her slangy dia- 
lect and becomes absorbed in the tragedy of 
her life. 

Lisette Mooney (as she is known in pri- 
vate life) and her family are victims of 
Christmas. ‘ One sister is working overtime 
in a box factory, making up pasteboard cases 
for the holiday trade, in a low, close room, 
smelling of sour paste. Another is “paid all 
of five dollars a week for merely loitering in 
a candy store from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M.” One 
brother is a messenger boy and another earns 
sixty cents a week by spending ten or twelve 
hours a day pasting colored pictures of Santa 
Claus on Christmas boxes. The father is an 
expressman and has his opinion of Christmas 
also. But Miss Mooney’s caustic tongue is 
readiest to express itself on the subject 

“Christmas—means three weeks of in- 
foinal misery for everybody and one long day 
of tryin’ to look all to the merry when 
you’re all to the mustard,” she declares in 
her rough speech. When a co-worker ven- 
tures to suggest, “It’s nice for the children, 
though,” Miss 318 replies bitterly: “Oh, yes 
—for the children that gets the toys and the 
stummick ache! But what about the chil- 
dren that wraps up the toys and don’t get 
any? And the messenger kids and the swarms 
of other wore-out children that has to deliver 
the toys?’ And we get another view of 
Christmas from the inside when Lisette holds 
forth to a newcomer, as they snatch a mo- 
ment off duty to compare notes on their suf- 
ferings: pt Sale| 

“IXeep on remembering that this store is 
only one drop in the bucket, and you and me 
are only a couple o’ microbes. I’m Number 
318 and you’re B 726. If you can imagine 
about a billion heads as feverish as yours 
and a billion feet as lame, and a billion tons 
of them achin’ backs and a couple o’ billion 
mobs draggin’ sore feet and sore heads 
through the stores, spendin’ their dough fool- 
ish and to no poipose, you'll get a line on 
Christmus as she really is. Take it from me, 
Christmus is a crime. They otta be a lor 
against it.” 

Altogether this book is the strongest argu- 
ment for a sane Christmas we have ever 
seen, and we are interested to note that the 
Consumers’ League is using it to emphasize 
their “shop early” slogan. Thousands of 
people are buying it for the story alone, for 
it is told by a master and has plenty of plot 
and character-drawing, laughter and tears, 
as well as purpose. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously it must assert a profound influence 
not, to quote the author, “as a protest 
against the beautiful festival itself, but a 
plea for Christmas as it ought to be.” 


*Miss 318, by Rupert Hughes. F. H. 
Reyell Co., publishers. 75 cents net. 


Cranford is everywhere where people have 
individuality and kindliness, and where odd- 
ities are tolerated, nay, greatly loved, for 
the sake of the individuals—Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie. 


The Sugar-Coated Moral 


BY MARY DAVIS 


I had been High Official Story-Teller to 
a mob of youngsters a long time before I 
stumbled on the magical powers of persua- 
sion exerted over children by a cunningly 
told tale. Iwas first enlightened by my 
small nephew, Thomas, whom the Biblical 
phrase well describes as “having no truth in 
him.’ I had been telling the children the 
story of the Persian lad, about to cross the 
desert, whose mother had sewed in his robes 
fifty pieces of gold. When the party was 
captured by robbers, he. alone disdained to 
lie about his money and calmly revealed its 
hiding-place, to the great admiration of the 
robber captain, who thereupon freed the en- 
tire company and gave them back their 
possessions. We were all astonished the 
next day when Thomas told a really straight- 
forward account of some of his doings. 
Later in the day, when we were alone, I 
commended him warmly, and he said, wist- 
fully, “Was I really like the Persian boy, 
Aunt Mary?” Then and there I planned 
a whole series of truth-telling hero tales for 
Thomas’s especial benefit. 

About this time thirteen-year-old Betty 
suddenly wanted to braid her curly mop 
(the dear child’s one beauty) and clamored 
for a black princess gown. We breathed 
again when we discovered that a certain 
favorite heroine of a much-loved book was 
addicted to shining braids of hair and 
sable robes. And at last we had found a 
way to manage contrary Betty. Instead of 
preaching, entreating and commanding, as 
of old, we have fed her with biographies of 
cheery Louisa Alcott, Alice Freeman Palmer 
and charming Dorothy Wordsworth. Sweet 
romance can gild the most humdrum of 
everyday duties when you are thirteen, and 
Betty works and dreams away happily. 

When the living-room is in a sad clutter 
at the end of a rainy day, and the children 
resemble a hoarde of warlike Zulus, I rap 
my thimble smartly on my chair and an- 
nounce, “Now you're the thousand ants 
searching for Drumling’s treasure’; or 
“Let’s see who can be Kwasind, the strong 
man?’ My savages laugh joyously and fly 
about putting things in order. 

We used to say to Dick, “Go and wash 
your hands and face,’ anywhere from five 
to fifteen times a day. Then I discovered 
that gem of Laura E. Richards, “The Pig 
Brother.” You can rarely catch Dick dirty 
now, he does so hate to have some one 
growl, “Hullo, Pig Brother!” 

I think I must be rather adept in sugar- 
coating my moral, for the juvenile constit- 
uency clamor as loudly as ever for their 
stories. During the busy day I often catch 
myself planning out the story for the time 
when the noisy band from school will invade 
my little upstairs sitting-room, tracking in 
mud and scattering cooky crumbs with lay- 
ish hand. 

If my small neighbor, Earle Maynard, 
troops in with the others today, we will 
renew our friendship with “Black Beauty,” 
as this boy has been making the lives of 
the dogs on our street scientifically miser- 
able. Yesterday’s paper gave me a fine story 
of a fox terrier who dashed through stifling 
smoke and flames to arouse his little master. 
The fact that this a truly true story will 
increase its value greatly with my hearers. 

The sewing-room audience has been grow- 
ing steadily of late, and the home brood look 
rather apologetic as they usher in more 
strangers. The boys fold themselves up like 
grasshoppers on the shabby rug while the 
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INTERESTS 


girls cuddle at my feet. Like Oliver Twist, 
they clamor for “More, more,” until I shoo 
them all home and start to get supper. 
Every now and then some mother wants 
to borrow my book of stories. I mention 
certain good collection of children’s stories 
and sometimes have the hardihood to recom- 
mend to a modern mother that Golden Treas- 
ury of Hero Stories, the Bible. As for my- 
self, I go far afield and shamelessly raid the 
hives of the ancients and moderns for a little 
fresh honey for the children. Over and 
over again we tell the story of the immor- 
tals, until we are braver because sturdy 
little David faced Goliath; purer because of 
gallant Sydney; and kinder because our own 
Lincoln lifted a squirming piggie out of the 
mud. To quote Lincoln himself, these brave 
men have not lived in vain if our children 
weave their victories into their daily lives. 


About Women , 


A young Philadelphia artist, Miss Violet 
Oakley, has been asked to complete the 
friezes in the Pennsylvania capitol which 
were left unfinished by the late Edwin A. 
Abbey. Miss Oakley has already done some 
remarkable mural frescoes for public build- 
ings—notably in the Minnesota State Capitol 
—and had just completed the decorations in 
the governor’s reception room in the same 
new building where Mr. Abbey’s work was 
underway. She is to receive the same com- 
pensation that was to have been awarded Mr. 
Abbey, fifty dollars per foot. 


Miss Eleanor H. Rowland, whose book, 
“The Right to Believe,” has been helpful to 
so many of our readers, has recently re- 
signed from the staff of Mt. Holyoke College 
where she has been associate professor of 
philosophy and psychology. She goes to 
Portland, Ore., to become dean of women 
and professor of philosophy in Reed College. 


Mrs. Maurice Hewlett is said to be a part- 
ner in a flying school at Brooklands, Eng- 
land, and holds the first license as an avia- 
tion pilot ever granted to a British woman. 
Mrs. Hewlett’s flights in the air will perhaps 
be more exciting than her husband’s flights 
of imagination and more dangerous. 
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Features That Make the Pilgrim Teacher for 1912 Indispensable 


To Pastors, Teachers, Superintendents, Secretaries, Departmental Workers, Young People’s Societies, 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, The Mission Study Class—All Who Believe in Christian Character Making 


FOR GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
IF YOU TEACH A BEGINNERS’ CLASS 
No matter what system of lessons you are using, you will find suggestion and inspiration in the Department for Begin- 
ners to be conducted by Miss Frances Weld Danielson in The Pilgrim Teacher. Such topics as the following will be dis- 
cussed: “A Little Child’s Religion,” “Performances versus Services,” “The Instinct for Play,” “Help in the Home,” “Through 
Nature to God,” ete. 


Miss Danielson’s reputation as lesson writer, editor and story-teller is an indication of the value of this department to 
the teacher of young children. 
IF YOU ARE A PRIMARY TEACHER 

You will find in The Pilgrim Teacher a department especially for the Primary Grade. It is conducted by Mrs. Florence 
Sears Ware, for many years the Secretary for the Hlementary Grades of the Massachusetts State Sunday School Association. 
Mrs. Ware will show how to organize a Primary Department, how to equip it, what its program should be, how to select and 


. train its teachers. She will discuss the religious interests of children six to eight years old, and will suggest manual methods, 


activities, etc., for the Primary Grade. 


IF YOU TEACH JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

You need all the help you can get for this difficult age. Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, Elementary Superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday School Association, will suggest stories, pictures and manual work for Juniors, and will tell how to organize 
and plan Junior choirs, clubs and other activities that especially interest boys and girls from nine to eleven years of age. 
Especially helpful will be her presentation of the religious interests of the Junior boy and girl. 

THE EARLY ADOLESCENT YEARS—TWELVE TO FIFTEEN 

MARGARET SLATTERY will write a series of articles and conduct a department especially for teachers of girls in their 
early teens. The titles of some of her articles are as follows: “The Indifferent Girl,’ “The Girl Who Means To,” ‘The Girl 
Who ‘Hasn’t Time,’” “The Girl on the Other Six Days,” “The Girl Without Home Sympathy,” “The Girl Who is Really 
Interested.” : 

W. M. ROBINSON, International Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work Secretary, will discuss the problems of the Intermediate boy, 
aiming to do for teachers of this grade what Miss Slattery will do for teachers of girls. 

THE LATER ADOLESCENT YEARS— SIXTEEN TO TWENTY 

Four out of five pupils leave the Sunday school between the ages of fifteen and twenty. Perhaps this is true of your Sun- 
day school, and you want to know how to stop the holes. Or, you are finding your class getting restless and irregular in 
attendance. You are asking how to interest and what to teach them. These, and other problems of these years, will be 
treated in this department by Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D. ; 

He will suggest different lines of activity that are best suited for this age. Courses of study will be discussed with a 
view to show their usableness in this grade. The place and purpose of social and athletic activities will be: carefully pre- 
sented. How to recognize and cherish the devotional life, how to enlist the young man and woman in social service and 
missions, how to help him choose his vocation—all the problems that the teacher finds in the young man and woman as they 
stand on the threshold of mature life will be sympathetically discussed in The Pilgrim Teacher in that department. 


TEACHERS OF ADULT CLASSES 

Childhood and youth have their place, but the Adult Class is not to be neglected in The Pilgrim Teacher. Men’s Brother- 
hood Classes, the Men and Religion Forward Movement, Evangelism for Adults, Social Service, Missions, aud the wider ac- 
tivities of the Adult Class will have a place here besides the special treatment of one or more courses of study for adults. 
THE TEACHERS’ STUDY CLASS : 

CONDUCTED BY MARGARET SLATTERY aims to equip teachers, and those who expect to teach, with the best re- 
sults of modern Sunday-school theory and practice. Miss Slattery will show How to Organize, Equip and Manage a Teacher 
Training Class. She will explain how to study and plan a lesson. She will discuss the requirements for different kinds of 
teaching. Opportunity will be given for questions and answers so that individual teachers may be aided to a solution of their 
own peculiar problems. 
IF YOU ARE A SUPERINTENDENT 

You are asking, “What shall I do?” “How shall I do it?’ Our Educational Secretary, Dr. B. S. Winchester, will answer 
these questions in a series of articles, prepared especially for the Superintendent. 
IF YOU ARE A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SECRETARY 

You want to do efficient work. To help you do so, The Pilgrim Teacher has engaged Mr. Sanford Thompson to write a 


series of articles on “Mfficiency in the Sunday School,” having in mind especially the work of the Sunday-school secretary. 


Mr. Thompson is an expert in cement construction who has written one of the authoritative books on efficiency as related to 
business management. 


IF YOU ARE A PASTOR 

Rey. Oscar CO. Helming, pastor of the University Congregational Church, Chicago, will conduct a department in The Pil- 
grim Teacher on “The Pastor and the Sunday School.” In it he will discuss such matters as The Pastor’s Class, Conver- 
sion, Decision Day, Church Membership, and the larger question of the relationship between the Sunday school and church. 


THE HOME 

Busy parents, whose home ties prevent their attendance at Sunday school, will appreciate the forthcoming articles by Pro- 
fessor St. John on “Home Worship,” “Parents’ Problems,” “The Development of Child Religion through the Family Life,” 
ete. Professor St. John is both a parent and a student of child life. This is why his articles are readable and practical. 
No father or mother can afford to miss them. 
THE PILGRIM CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN 

This department is to give your class the opinions of our best thinkers on disputed points. Correspondence is invited. 
Busy teachers, especially, who cannot spend the time in a library will welcome this easy opportunity to know what scholars 
today are saying on these subjects. 


‘THE BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


Teachers and others interested in the work of the Sunday school will find here a list of the latest and best books on 
Religious Education, with a discriminating criticism and suggestion of their value to the Sunday-school worker. 
FROM MONTH TO MONTH 

Bright, newsy paragraphs of current events, with note and comment on their significance, will be a regular feature 
during 1912. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Single copies in separate wrappers to any address, 75 cents per year. 

Six or more copies will be sent to one address at the rate of 60 cents each per year. 


Free Copies. Enough copies of ‘‘The Pilgrim Teacher’’ to enable ail the teachers of a school to examine it and use it will 
be sent upon request. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston | Che Pilgrim Press 120 So. Wabash Ayenue, Chicago 
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Little Johnny Blossom 
II. A Credit to the School 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


Johnny Blossom was walking home from 
school. He carried his head high; his 
turned-up, freckled nose was held proudly in 
the air, his cap hung on the back of his head. 
Both hands were in his pockets, and his loud 
whistling waked the echoes as he strode 
through Jensen Alley. Perfectly splendid 
monthly report! Of course he knew it word 
for word and he said it over to himself 
again as he had many times. 

“John has lately been more industrious. 
With his excellent ability he is now a credit 
to the school.” 

This was signed with nothing less than 
the principal’s name. Not just a teacher’s— 
no, thank you! A eredit to the school. The 
whistling grew louder and more piercing. A 
credit to the school. He was going straight 
to Father with this report, and would lay 
it right under Father’s nose. 

Well, he had been industrious, He had 
gone over every lesson five times, and. he 
could rattle off all the exceptions in his 
German grammar, and all the mountains in 
Asia, even those with the awfully hard 
names. 

He would take this report to Uncle Isaac 
of Kingthorpe, too. Uncle Isaac was always 
questioning and probing to find out how he 
got on at school. Now he should see! Sharp 
whistling again pierced the air. 

Another wonderfully interesting thing was 
that Goodwill of Luckton had arrived. 
He had seen it at Forsberg’s wharf when he 
was going to school. At this thought Johnny 
Blossom broke into a run. Darting through 
the little gate to their own back yard, he 
burst into the entry and, in the same head- 
long fashion, into the dining-room. The 
family was already at the table. 

“Here is my monthly report, and Good- 
will of Luckton has come,” exclaimed 
Johnny. 

Father and Mother looked at the report. 
“Very good, John,” said Father; and Johnny 
felt his mother’s gentle hand stroking his 
hair. 

“But what is it that has come?” 

“Goodwill of Luckton, of course.” 

Johnny was gulping his soup with great 
haste. 

“Wxpress yourself clearly and eat prop- 
erly.” i 
Everything had to be so proper to suit 
Father. 

“The apple boat, the one Mr. Lind and 
Mrs. Lind own, you know—that comes every 
autumn.” . 

Yes, the apple boat. It was painted green 
as it had been last year; the sails were 
patched; the poorest apples lay in heaps on 
the deck, the medium sort were in bags, and 
the best apples were in baskets. In the 
midst of this tempting abundance Mrs. 
Lind, who was uncommonly stout, usually 
sat, knitting. When her husband was up in 
town delivering apples Mrs. Lind took care 
of the boat, the apples and Nils and every- 
thing. Nils, their son, was more to look 
after than all the rest put together, for he 
was the worst scalawag to be found along 
the whole coast. 

John kept on eating and talking: “Nils 
is a bad boy, Mother. When he talks to his 
mother, he keeps the side of his face toward 
her perfectly sober; but he makes faces with 
the side toward us. It is awfully funny and 


From the Norwegian of Dikkon Zwilg- 


meyer. 


we laugh; and Mrs. Lind thinks we are 
laughing at her, and then she scolds, and oh! 
her scolding is so funny !” 

Shortly after dinner Johnny Blossom was 


out in the woodshed whittling a boat. How 
delightful and how queer that he should be 
“a credit to the school!’ He would be aw- 
fully industrious now every single day; go 
over every lesson six times, at least. 

This boat that he was making was going 
to be a fine one—Johnny Blossom held it out 
and peered sharply at it, first lengthwise, 
then sidewise—the finest boat any one had 
ever whittled. Every one who saw it would 
say, “Who made that beautiful, graceful 
boat?” Well, here was the boy who could do 
it! How would it be to make a sloop next— 
one exactly like the Goodwill of Luckton? 

At this he threw down the boat which was 
to be so wonderfully graceful and rushed off 
toward the wharf. How stupid of him to 
stay at home whittling when the Goodwill 
of Luckton had come! 


Of course there were several boys hang- 
ing around there—Aaron, Stephen and Carl. 
Otherwise not even a cat was to be seen. 
Streets and wharf were deserted in the quiet 
noon hour. Mrs. Lind sat nodding upon the 
deck. Nils lounged on some bags at the 
front of the boat, amusing himself making 
faces. Mr. Lind was probably up-town doing 
errands. 

“Give us an apple,” whispered Stephen to 
Nils. Nils did not answer, but gave Stephen 
a sly look and then made a hideous face. 

“Throw some ashore,” suggested Johnny 
Blossom. 

“Just one apiece,” whispered Carl. 

“Well, don’t then, you miser!’’ said Aaron. 

Suddenly Nils with a slyer Jook than 
usual on his sly face went down into the 


cabin. A minute after he came stamping up 
again. 

“Mother, Mother! The coffee is boiling 
over. Hurry!” 


Mrs. Lind waddled hastily across the deck 
and squeezed herself down the narrow stair- 
way. 
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Somebody once wanted to have his own 
way and was vexed because he couldn’t. 
That somebody wasn’t a boy, though I 
have heard of just such a boy. He 
was a big, grown man! Don’t you 
think men are a good deal like boys, 
after all? Maybe your father liked to 
have his own way when he was a boy; 
and perhaps he does now. You might 
ask your mother. But of course his 
way ought to be a wiser way than 
yours, since he has been learning so 
much longer. 

It happened on a railway train. The 
man wakened in the middle of the 
night. The train was standing still 
and as he looked out of the window not 
a single house was to be seen. They 
had stopped in the open country, where 
there was nothing in the world for a 
train to do. He waited and waited for 
the cars to move. Would they never 
start? And there was that big locomo- 
tive doing nothing but blow off steam! 
He would have complained had there 
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Che Children’s Pulpit 


Why the Train Stopped, by Rev. Frank T. Bayley 


MGR RARER BSE 


“Come now!” called Nils guardedly to the 
boys on shore. “Come, now, and hurry up 
and take some apples.” 

The boys on the wharf did not wait to be 
called twice, but jumped upon the deck and 
rushed at the bags of fruit. 

“Mother, Mother!” roared Nils. “Hurry! 
There are thieves at the apples! Oh, 
hurry !’ 

In an incredibly short time Mrs. Lind had 
come upstairs, and there stood Mr. Lind also, 
exactly as if he had shot up out of the 
ground. 2 

Nils declared loudly: “Before I knew a 
thing about it, these boys rushed on board 
and began grabbing some of the best apples.” 

Oh, how Mr. Lind and his wife scolded 
as they seized the astounded boys! Mr. 
Lind held two of them and Mrs. Lind two— 
she had a remarkably strong grip—while 
Nils flew after a policeman. ‘The frightened 
boys cried and begged to be set free. A 
crowd gathered on the wharf in no time. 

Soon the policeman came. ‘You will have 
to go with me to the police station,” said he 
to the boys. They tried to explain that Nils 
had invited them on board, but it availed 
nothing. “You go with me to the police sta- 
tion,’’ was the only reply the policeman made 
to anything they said. 

Oh, but it was horrid, having to go along 
the streets with him! Nils should have his 
pay for getting them into this trouble! At 
the police station their names were recorded 
and then the boys were allowed to go. 
Johnny Blossom, shamefaced and troubled, 
ran straight home. 

In the afternoon the policeman called to 
talk with Father. Father was very serious 
and Mother looked frightfully worried. Sis- 
ter Asta stared with open mouth. John had 
a bitter time of it while the matter was being 
settled; and afterwards Asta’s teasing voice 
followed him everywhere as she kept calling 
out: “Credit to the scho-ol! Great credit! 
Wonderful credit! Credit to the scho-ol!” 

Oh how horrid, how horrid everything 
was! Well, he wouldn’t go out any more 
today, that he wouldn’t; he would stay in 


been anybody to listen. But the pas- 
sengers were all asleep; so he just 
grumbled to himself and thought how 
badly things were managed. 

After a while he heard a rumble, 
which grew into a roar; and in a mo-~ 
ment a train went whizzing past. He 
trembled as he thought, “What if my 
train had been on that track!’ It 
would have been if he had had his way, 
and there would have been a terrible 
accident. He had not known about the 
“Special.” But the despatcher, who 
watches all the trains from his room in 
the city, knew; and he had sidetracked 
one train to let the other pass. — 

You see it isn’t always best to have 
one’s own way, even for a big man. 
There is a great and wise Friend who 
knows better than we what is good for 
us. He is always watching. He never 
slumbers nor sleeps. When he makes 
us wait, it is for some good reason. Let 
us quietly trust him. I am sure you 
know his name. , 
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his room with the door locked. He had been 
so delighted with his report, and now even 
that gave him no pleasure. Of course he 
couldn’t go to Uncle Isaac with it after this 
disgrace. 

A sudden thought struck him. He would 
not keep the report any longer. To have 
“A credit to the school” upon it was too em- 
barrassing after what had happened. : 

He had not stolen apples, he really had 
not; but he had been taken to the police sta- 
tion and his name, John Blossom, was writ- 
ten on the police records. Though he had 
not stolen apples, he had known very well 
that Mr, Lind and his wife would be angry 
if boys went on board and helped themselves 
to apples, even if Nils had said they might. 

Pshaw! Wverything was horrid. The 
boys at school would soon know all about it 
and then they would tease just as Asta did. 
No, he would not keep that report; he would 
give it back to the principal; that was just 
what he would do. So Johnny Blossom went 
with determined step to the  principal’s 
house. 

“Is the Principal at home?’ 

“Yes, come in.’ 

The principal was a large man with a 
thick, blond beard and sharp, blue eyes. 

“Good day, Johnny Blossom! What did 
you want to see me about?” 

“Tt is horrid, but’”— great searching first 
in one trouser’s pocket, then in the other— 
“but if you will please take this report 
back” — 

“Take 
John?” 

“Why, because it says here he is a credit 
to the school, and he isn’t that—not now.” 

“What is that you say? Speak out, my 
boy.” 

The boy looked very little as he stood with 
his knees shaking before the big principal. 

“Because—because his name has _ been 
written in the police records today; and the 
policeman took him there, and so it was hor- 
rid that this report should say he was a 
eredit’’— 

“Come, John. 
beginning.” 

“Why, Nils of the Goodwill of Luckton 
got his mother to go down stairs and then 


it back? What do you mean, 


Tell me about it from the 


he called us boys to come aboard and get 


some apples; and when we went he told his 
mother there were thieves on board; and he 
ealled the policeman.” 

“Nils asked you. to come on board?” 

“Oh, yes; but for all that I knew Mr. 
Lind and Madame Lind would be angry. I 
knew that perfectly well. But I went, and 
then I wasn’t a credit to the school; so if 
you will please take this report back’’— 

There was a short silence. 

“T think you may keep the report,” said 
the principal at last. “For you will surely 
not do anything of the kind again, Johnny 
Blossom.” 

“No. I shan’t have to be taken up by a 
policeman ever any more.” Johnny shook 
his head energetically. ‘And I’m going to 
study hard. Thank you.” 

At the door he repeated his “thank you” as 
he bowed himself out. 

When he was in the street, he put the 
precious report into his pocket,’ whistling 
joyously a beautiful tune that his mother 
often played. Who cared for any one’s 
teasing now? Even the boys might try it if 
they liked, for he was ready for them. The 
principal knew all there was to know. Aw- 
fully kind man, that principal! 


A Modern Apostle 


Rev. James Franklin Cross, upon whose 


. life work we comment on our editorial pages 


; Association, with which he has been con-. 
_ nected for nearly twenty-five years. He had 


this week, died at Hudson, O., Nov. 19, at 


the home of his sister-in-law. He had gone 
- to Ohio to speak at Oberlin and in other 


places in behalf of the American Missionary 


within recent months re-established himself 


wns Rosebud, ‘3 Sans OS the field of his earlier 


missionary effort, and when he left there for 
Ohio there were tokens of the presence of 
typhoid fever, but he would not give up his 


BEY. J. F. CROSS 


Ohio appointments even though friends tried 
to dissuade him. One of his last acts before 
leaving the reservation was characteristic of 
his lifelong devotion. He helped an Indian 
pastor to build a little parsonage. The 
funeral was held at Hudson, Dr. D. F. Brad- 
ley of Cleveland representing the American 
Missionary Association as one of its vice- 
presidents. 


Mr. Cross was born at Bethlehem, O., May 


1, 1859; graduated from Western Reserve 
University in 1884 and from Yale Divinity 
School in 1887. He was ordained at Hud- 
son, O., July 27, 1888, and went at once as 
missionary to the Dakota Indians, with head- 
quarters in Oahe, S. D., and later at Rose- 
bud, where he had pastoral oversight of hun- 
dreds of Indians scattered over a wide field. 
He remained there until 1905, when the 
American Missionary Association asked him | 
to take up its work at Cape Prince of Wales 
in Alaska. There he stayed for five years 
without home companionship, with the ex- 
ception of two winters when his oldest 
daughter braved the privations in order to 
be with her father. About a year ago, the 
A. M. A. sent Mr. Cross to Likely, in the 
northeastern corner of California, not far 
from Nevada and Oregon, with a view to 
missionary. work among the Indians, for 
which service he was particularly adapted. 
There again he was for days and weeks at a 
time without mail. 

Mr. Cross leaves a widow and four daugh- 
ters, the oldest of whom is a student in 
Yankton College. Secretary Ryder says re- 
garding him: ‘The compass of language fails 
one even to express appreciation of his char- 
acter and life. His service among the In- 
dians was long and rigorous. When the 
A. M. A. needed a man to send to perhaps the 
most difficult missionary field in the world 
when conditions were acute and calm judg- 
ment as well as courage were needed, we 
prevailed upon Mr. Cross to go up to Alaska 
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Selected Christmas Gifts 


Chosen by expert buyers who have secured 
the latest novelties and designs. :: 3:3: 


You will be pleased to inspect our 
large stock of reasonable priced gifts. 


Early Christmas selections are advised. 


New Store Entrances 


10 and 12 West Street. 
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Sunday School Evangelism 
; How the Present Recession May be Met 


WHAT ABE THE FACTS 


Whatever we may think of its methods, 
successes or failures, the fact remains that 
the Sunday school is far and away the most 
fruitful agency for introducing people into 
the Kingdom about which our modern church 
knows anything. Four-fifths of our mem- 
bers, ninety per cent. of our churches, and 
ninety-five per cent. of our ministers and 
missionaries, come from this source. It 
offers an unequaled field for all types of 
evangelism: cultural, personal, pastoral, 
public. It has non-Christians in the great- 
est numbers, at the most impressionable 
period of life, with an organization and 
workers ready for their task, all engaged in 
studying the best text-book of religion, the 
Bible. Without disparagement—Brother- 
hoods, Apportionment Plans, agencies for 
social service, Christian philanthropy, na- 
tional and world-wide evangelism—all can 
afford to wait on the Sunday school. Why, 
then, should our most important society 
have the least public and inspirational an- 
nual meeting and omit the most direct pres- 
sure upon the churches? 


phasis? 


We live in an era of conservation. Not 


the least important is the conservation of the 
child. If you save the child, you get tomor- 
row and everything tomorrow should be. 
The fearful losses caused by disease and vice 
are only equaled by the later losses of the 
larger life. 
Christian life of every five who come to 
us in the Sunday school! ‘'Three-fourths of 
the young people between the strategic years 
of thirteen and nineteen are lost to the Sun- 
day school and the church. Is it adequate 
conservation? And then there are more 
young people between the ages of five and 
twenty outside the Sunday school than all 
the people enrolled in it. For the census 
shows that thirty-four per cent. of our total 
population is between the ages of five and 
twenty, and we have scarce half that number 
all together, including our regiments of 
adults and babies in the “pink toe brigade,” 
in the Sunday schools! 

Denominationally we are in an era of re- 
eession in Sunday school strength. Can in- 
accuracy of statistics explain a loss of 31,000 
members in our Sunday schools last year? 
Should we not have a national truant officer 
to look after pastors and churches where 
losses are sub-normal? Why should the 
total membership of our schools remain the 
same as fifteen years ago, when we had 500 
less churches? The country is not short of 
boys and girls, nor is our Congregational 
stock degenerating. Furthermore, we need 
the tonic of these incisive words by a dis- 
criminating pastor: 

“Tf you find a church that is ‘slumping,’ 
simply marking time or losing ground, go look 
up its Sunday school; go find out how much 
interest the officers of the church take in the 
life and interests of the boys and girls. In 
forty-nine out of every fifty cases of such 
standstill or decaying churches you will find 
that its Sunday school is conventional, 
sleepy, out-of-date, trying to exist apart 
from the interest and fostering care of the 
church.” 

While the Sunday school is reaching so 
small a proportion of young people, remem- 
ber it is the only agency which is doing any 
religious training in a really systematic way. 
Countless Christian homes farm out their 
children to the Sunday school for training 
and practically all non-Christian homes do 
the same. The publie school through its na- 
tional association is demanding that more 


For we only lead two into a | 


Why should Sun- | } 
day school evangelism need defensive em- | 


By Ernest Bouraer Alien 
Toledo, Ohio 


emphasis to be laid upon character building 
and moral efficiency. It recognizes a meas- 
ure of failure in its own work. But in the 
main, the burden, though not all the respon- 
sibility, falls back upon the Sunday school. 
Because homes are negligent and public 
schools are inadequate, the Sunday school is 
the most important and influential factor in 
building up the church and shaping the na- 
tion’s moral character. That is why the 
North American Review gives place to an 
article proposing a concentration of social 
reform by working mainly with the real 
foundations of society—the children. 


WHAT ARE OUR PRINCIPLES 


Perhaps we are in danger of forgetting 
that evangelism, in the Sunday school as 
otherwhere, may be culminative as well as 


cultural. Children can make life-decisions. 
There are too many churches which ignore 
it, like that one which reported the fruits of 
a revival somewhat after this fashion: “We 
have had forty accessions, not counting the 
children!” God pity us if with all our up- 
to-date knowledge of the recurrent critical 
epochs in the child’s life, we do not help him 
in his decisions before he is out of his teens. 
If we shape up the issue before him, we can 
secure the assent of his will to a positive, 
personal allegiance to Jesus Christ. Or are 
we so hazy in our own thinking that we see 
here no issue? 

We have not done our full duty when we 
have graded our Sunday schools and adopted 
splendid and well-wrought out standards of 
efficiency. We say that “any Sunday school 
is efficient which develops to the utmost 


MARIIN LUTHER: The Man and His Work 


By ARTHUR C. MecGIFFLRT, Professor of Church 

History in Union Theological Seminary. 

A modern, authoritative and vividly interesting life, 
the ripe work of a distinguished scholar and enthusi- 
astic student of Luther’s life and times. Forty-eight 
illustrations from photographs of historical places and 
Ch bat 8vo. 450 pages. Price, $3.00 net, postage 

cents. 


THE LURE OF THE GARDEN 

By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 

An alluring and fascinating outdoor book, with six- 
teen bap br in the colors of the original paintings 
by Jules Guérin, Maxfield Parrish, Anna Whelan Betts 
and Ivanowski, and thirty-two full-page reproductions 
in black and white of choice photographs. End papers 
in tint. Quarto, 259 pages. Price $4.50 net, postage 
28 cents. . 
THE STORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, author of “How to 
ae Pictures,” “‘The Story of Spanish Painting,” 
ete. 

The ideal handbook on French art, illuminating and 
constructive in its criticism, invaluable both for the 
student of art and the cultured\general reader. Forty 
reproductions of famous French paintings. Square 
8vo, 200 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE WOMEN OF THE CA:SARS 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO, author of “The Great- 

ness and Decline of Rome.” 

A brilliant and scholarly presentation of the most 
dramatie period of Roman history. Forty illustrations 
from drawings by Castaigne and Alma Tadema, and 
from photographs. 8vo, 335 pages. Price $2.00 net, 
postage 18 cents. 


THE CHANGING CHINESE 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D., LL. D., 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Wis- 
consin, and author of ‘Social Control,’ ete. 

A work of great significance and value for the stu- 
dent of sociology, it is also of extraordinary interest 
to the general reader—a vivid and entertaining pic- 
ee oe Chinese st = Spted or, 100 illustra- 
tons from unusual photographs, vo, 350 pages. 
Price $2.40 net, postage 18 cents. Z arid 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES 


By HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATH, author of “Abra- 

ham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England.” 

A scholarly volume gathering into permanent form 
some of Mr. Choate’s most notable addresses on men 
and events of enduring interest to American history. 
Frontispiece portrait of the author. Octavo, 360 
pages. Price $2.00,net, postage 14 cents. 

FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN 

By HARRY A. FRANCK, author of “A Vagabond 

Journey Around the World.” 

A vivid, unfailingly humorous record of the author’s 
experiences and adventures during a care-free summer 
Luatite atte hte a bce ¢ ae Ctne yen pho- 

y map showin merary. vo, 400 pages. 
Price $2.00 net, postage 16 cents. ae Z poe 


THE MAN WHO LIKES MEXICO 


By WALLACE GILLPATRICK. 

The story of the author’s six years’ wanderings and 
experiences in a sunny land of fascinating romance, a 
good bird’s-eye view of the country, geographically, 
historically and _ socially. Sinty-eight lustrations 
from unusually interesting photographs. S8vo, 400 
pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 

THE SPELL OF EGYPT 

By ROBERT HICHENS, bi 

yay hava author of “The Garden of 

An unillustrated edition of that notable volume, 


“Egypt and Its Monuments,” intended f 
use. Price $1.25 net, postage 11 cents. eae 


Choice Christmas Books for Every Family 


For the Children 
THE SECOND BOYS’ BOOK OF 


MODEL AEROPLANES ____ we FJ 


By FRANCIS ARNOLD COL- 

LINS, author of “The Boys’ 

Book of Model Aeroplanes.” 

The book of books for every 
lad, and every grown-up, too, who 
has been caught in e fascina- 
tion of model aeroplane experi- 
mentation, covering up to date 
the science and sport of model 
aeroplane building and Bye: 
both in this country and abroad. 
Interesting photographs and help- 
ful working drawings of over one 
hundred new models. 12mo, 300 
pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 
11 cents. 


STORIES OF USEFUL INVENTIONS 


By S. E. FORMAN, author of 

“A History of the United 

States,’ etc. Y 

A more profitably interesting 
book for the family library 
would be hard to find. A regular 
picture-book of useful inventions, 
too. 12mo, 248 pages. Price 
$1.00 net, postage 11 cents. 


TEAM-MATES 


By the author of “Kingsford, 
Quarter,” “The Crimson 
Sweater,” ete. 

Every healthy-minded Ameri- 
ean boy and girl keenly enjoys 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s stories of 
school life and sport. This is, 
perhens. his very best. Jllustra- 
tions by Relyea. Price $1.50. 


FRESHMAN DORN, PITCHER 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK, au- 

Ll of “Baby Elton, Quarter- 

ack.’’ ? 

A book for every baseball en- 
thusiast, young and old—just full 
of stirring, snappy football and 
baseball piers pirited pictures. 
Price $1.50. 


THE FOREST CASTAWAYS 
“8 PE an | ORIN BART- 


A splendid tale of brave adyen- 
ture, the experiences of two lads 
lost in the Maine woods in win- 
ter, and of a strange waif who 
joined his fortunes with theirs. 
Pictures. Price $1.50. 


YOUNG CRUSOES OP THE SKY 


By F. LOVELL COOMBS, 
author of “The Young Rail- 
roaders.” 

Real adventure, too, of the 
Robinson Crusoe kind—the story 
of fhree boys shipwrecked from a 
Rrgatale | pen = their excit- 

g experiences. like 
the pictures. rice Fi50 


DOROTHY, THE MOTOR-GIRL 


By KATHARINE CARLETON. 
An unusually wholesome, oe 
date and delightful story. any 
pictures. Price $1.50.- 
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Union Square 


postal card request to 


through its teaching the religious life of the 
pupil.” If to the ‘‘wtmost,” then it must 
reach and pass the point of decision. If it 
is thorough ‘‘teaching,’ it must encourage 
and secure self-expression in the pupil. This 
work cannot be left wholly to the teacher. 
There is a place for the appeal by pastor or 
superintendent in the school. Call it ‘‘de- 
cision day” or what you will, the principle 
is sane, psychological, pedagogical, Scriptu- 
ral and practical, which seeks to help a boy 
to commit himself to Jesus Christ. Granted 
that there are thousands who “never knew” 
when they entered upon a Christian life, 
there are other thousands at least who do 
know. We must not specialize for one class 
and neglect the other. 


WIIAT IS OUR DUTY 


The immediate duty is to call the denom- 
ination to meet adequately the opportunity 
in Sunday school evangelism. 

How shall that be done? 

1. By the voice and action of every pas- 
tor. He is the key man. If we can get 
him, the battle is three-fourths won. There 
is truth in the axiomatic utterance of Dr. 
Mullins: “A hostile pastor equals a dead 
Sunday school; an indifferent pastor equals 
an inefficient Sunday school; an officious 
pastor equals a chaotic Sunday school; a 
co-operative, sympathetic pastor equals an 
efficient Sunday school.” 

2. Let every school inaugurate a system- 
atic campaign to increase its membership 
among the children of school age in the com- 
munity who are now in no Sunday scbool. 
This will take time, work, money and may 
involve a religious census. 

3. Let us magnify the opportunity of the 


school in the small church, where it is often | 


possible to get closer to the child. With 
1,000 churches having less than twenty-five 
members and thirty-seven per cent. with 
less than fifty members, we must encourage 
them to make the most of what they have. 


They also must reach out after the children | 


not in any school. 

4. Let there be not less idealism in stand- 
ardizing and developing the work done in our 
schools but more conservation of results. 
Our standard of efficiency should be broad 
enough to include increase in enrollment and 
a certain minimum per cent. of increase to 
the church for every hundred pupils. 

5. Let us give “decision day’’ a chance 
and not ignore it through laziness or a 
measure of doubt about its helpfulness. If 
adequately introduced, it will yield surpris- 
ing fruitage. It will furnish the pastor a 
goodly number for his training class and a 
choice group to be further prepared . for 
church membership. 

6. Let us make Haster the objective for 
ingathering. Pre-Waster training classes are 
easily organized if the pastor will get the 
names and do the work. At no pdint is he 
surer of results, nor of investing his ener- 
gies to better advantage. 

7. Let us have one national convention, 
and many state gatherings of Congregation- 


_alists, where our attention, study and plan- 


ning shall be focussed upon the child, and 
upon the Sunday school as the strategic 
agency for evangelization. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

It is easier to get the-child than the man. 

In the Sunday school “there remaineth 
much land to be possessed.” 


Facing the Truth 


At first Jonah fled from the truth, at last 
he laid down his life for it. So God still 
forces us to the acceptance of new light and 
the performance of strange duties. Men 
turn from these, because of sloth or preju- 
dice, but in the end they have to face them, 
and then at what a cost! In youth they 
shirk a self-denial to which in some storm 
ot later life they have to bend with heavier, 
and often hopeless, hearts. For their nar- 


row prejudices and refusals, God punishes 


them by bringing them into pain that stings, 
or into responsibility for others that shames 
these out of them. The drama of life is 
thus intensified in interest and beauty; char- 
acters emerge heroic and _ sublime.—Dr. 
George Adam Smith. 


A Call for the Public Forum 


We wish to direct the attention of the 
churches of Massachusetts to the value of 
the public forums as an integral part of their 
work. In every community there are many 
people hostile to the church and many more 
who are simply indifferent. While neither 
class of people can be induced to attend reli- 
gious meetings of the ordinary kind, multi- 
tudes of both classes are deeply interested in 
the great moral problems of society and are 
pathetically eager to discuss them. The 
feeling is widespread, among working people 
in particular, that the churches deny the 
opportunity of free expression upon the great 
questions of the day. This feeling consti- 
tutes a menace to the orderly development of 
our national character. 

Hence comes the opportunity of the public 
forum as exemplified in the Ford Hall meet- 
ings conducted by the Boston Baptist Social 
Union. Such meetings offer the most prac- 
tical common sense way yet devised by 
which the churehes of the community may 
come into vital, wholesome relations with the 
people who are not in their own membership. 


If given adequate support by the churches 
a public forum in any town or city will ac- 
complish much for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the community. « 

- We would suggest that in the larger towns 
and cities the churches unite to carry on 
during the winter months some such forum. 
These forums should be for the sole purpose 
of a frank discussion of public moral ques- 
tions; there should be no attempt at prayer 
or Bible reading; there should be nothing 
but an address followed by questions or by 
short speeches from the floor. The widest 
possible range should be given to the subject 
considered. We would also suggest that the 
subject considered at the public forum might 
well be made a subject of further discussion 
at the midweek services of the churches, and 
here the emphasis could be put more defi- 
nitely upon the religious phases of the ques- 
tions considered. 

It might be well to have the public forum 
prefaced by sermons in the churches at the 
usual Sunday morning service which should 
deal definitely with the principles ifvolved 
and the duty of the church with regard to 
the particular subject under discussion. In 
this way provision could be made so that 
different classes of people might be reached. 

The Industrial Committee would be glad 
to correspond with those interested in the 
further development of this plan. 

Harry W. KIMBALL, Secretary. 

161 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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York Sun. 


Initials Only A New Detective Story 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


A remarkable story of a strange crime, a cun- 
ning criminal and a wonderful detective, by 
the author of a long list of popular detective 
stories such as “The Leavenworth Case,” 
“ The Filigree Ball,” etc. 

Iilustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net; postpaid $1.42 


The Girl of The Golden West 


NOVELIZED FROM THE PLAY 
BY DAVID BELASCO 

Every one has heard of this 
absorbing love story which 
Blanche Bates has acted and 
Caruso has sung before thou- 
sands. Every one will want to 
read the book. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 
postpaid $1.38 


Cathedral Cities of Italy 
By W. W. COLLINS, R. I. 


With 60 full-page illustrations in color from paint- 
ings specially made for this work by Mr. Collins. 


Unusually interesting for artists, travelers, 
architects, and lovers of the beautiful. 


Large 8vo, cloth. $3.50 net; 
postpaid $3.70 


PUBLISHERS 


Two volumes, large 8vo. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


Unquestionably the Greatest Book in Years 


MY LIF 


One of the great, if not the greatest book of this generation, worthy 
to take its place side by side with the world’s immortal biog- 
The mere publication of an autobiography of a man 
of Wagner’s rank would bea great event even though it were 
a conventional and dull production ; 6% MY LIFE “tells one of 
the most thrilling and dramatic stories in the history of modern 
art."— Springfield Republican. 

“Will rank among the great autobiographies of literature. . . . 
The world will not willingly let die such a work as this.’—Vew 


The Autobiography of 
RICHARD WAGNER 


Boxed. $8.50 net; expressage extra. 


Mary Midthorne 


The Latest Novel 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Reviewers and other literary folk hail this as 
the best story that has yet been written by 
the author of “Graustark.” It’s popular— 
deservedly so. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.38 


The Money Moon 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of THE BROAD HIGHWAY 


Another leisurely, rambling 
story, tinged with sentiment and 
steeped in the truest spirit of 
romance. In two editions. 4 
Vovel with frontispiece by A. 
I. KELLER. 

12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 
A Gift Book with 50 illustra- 
tions in color and in black-and 
white by A. I. KELLER. 


Svo. Boxed $3.75 net 
postpaid $3.98 


The Blue Bird 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


This superb edition of Maeterlinck’s master- 
piece, filled with beautiful illustrations by F. 
Cayley Robinson, will make the greatest ap- 
peal to those who appreciate beauty in a book 
since the first volume containing Arthur Rack- 
ham’s work appeared. 


Illustrated in colors. 8vo. Boxed. 
4.50 net; postpaid $4.78 


PUBLISHERS 
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Mr. Campbell at Ford Hall 


Political and Economic Conditions in 
England 


One of the most dramatic occasions in 
which Rey. R. J. Campbell of London has 
participated in this country was the Ford 
Hall meeting in Boston on a recent Sunday 
evening. These Ford Hall meetings are con- 
ducted as a public forum and many a man of 


international fame has spoken from that 
platform. ‘The subjects discussed include 
religious, economic, social and _ political 


themes. A large number of those who at- 
tend are foreign born and show an alertness 
of mind, a grasp of the big questions of the 
day and an eagerness to learn that augurs 
well for the future American citizenship. 
This appears in the question period that fol- 
lows every address and which is often more 
informing and of greater interest than the 
address itself. 

The night of the Campbell address was 
cold and windy, but more than an hour be- 
fore the doors of Ford Hall opened lines of 


churches and the Liberal party, and on the 
other the church of England and the conservy- 
atives.” 

Mr. Campbell is a membef of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, which is committed to 
socialism. Unlike some socialists, it seeks 
its goal by evolution, step by step, rather 
than by revolution. He said that the Labor 
party had made it possible for the Liberals 
to enter into an era of legislation unexam- 
pled in the history of the world. Referring 
to international peace, he said: “Our one 
great hope is not in chancellors, not in The 
Hague Conference, but in the social con- 
sciousness of the workers. There is a new 
internationalism, a consciousness of inter- 
national solidarity.” 

He spoke in high praise of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, and pre- 
dicted his early promotion to the office of 
prime minister. Among the progressive 
measures that he predicted would be enacted 
into law soon, he mentioned woman suffrage. 

Many pointed and pertinent questions, 
some in broken English, were asked after 
the address, and the replies in every case 


ever any one may think of Mr. Campbell's 
theology or politics, one must agree that he 
knows what he is talking about when dis- 
cussing English history and present political 
and economic conditions in Great Britain. 
BE. Cc. 


Where Bigotry Lives 


People are not bigoted about the Church 
of God—that society of redeemed souls, of 
all ages and all nations, which constitutes 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ—but 
they are absurdly bigoted about their own 
branch of the society, and are always uncon- 
sciously proving that it is only a sect by 
cutting themselves off from a large body of 
their fellow-Christians. No one is carried 
beyond himself in his love of truth, and 
through his passion for truth quarrels with 
his neighbor; but he will quarrel with ‘his 
best friend about what he calls the truth— 
that is, the particular way in which he has 
been accustomed to state truth. Bigotry, in 
short, never lives at the center, but always 
on the outer circle of religion.—John Wat- 


men and women were forming from the en- 
lines that extended far 
ap- } 


trances, 
either 
proached. 
after the doors swung open the 
house was packed to the limit of 
its capacity and _ thousands 
turned homeward in disappoint- 
ment. 

The occasion was likened to a 
similar one about two years ago, 
when the speaker was also am 
Englishman, Keir Hardie.. Mr. 
Hardie and Mr. Campbell, by 
the way, are close friends and 
belong to the same _ political 
party. 

Mr. Campbell was introduced 
by Chairman Coleman as one 
who knew what it was to fight 
the devils, but had had that 
more trying experience of op- 
posing his own friends. ‘To this 


side as the hour 


' the Iinglish preacher assented, | 


adding that he had suffered the 
still more unpleasant experi- 
ence of being mistaken for the 
devil. 

Mr. Campbell was at his best 
and, while he 


sion, the frequent flash of humor 
and numerous illustrative | inci- 
dents held the audience in close 
attention while a great mass of 
fact and argument was poured 
forth. An interesting feature 


of the occasion was the instant | 


applause that greeted reference 
to any nationality, showing the 
presence in the audience of peo- 
ple of that blood and their racial 
loyalty. 


In the first half hour the 
speaker reviewed a_ surprising 


stretch of BWnglish history with 
sufficient detail to show the de- 
velopment of the Nonconformist 
religious moyement to the pres- 
ent day and springing from that 
movement the growth of polit- 
ical liberty and popular reforms. 
Some of his significant sentences 
were: “The social consciousness 
is what it is today because of 
the religious consciousness back 
of it.” “But for the Puritans 
Wngland would be like Russia 
instead of a republic with the 
president ruling by hereditary 
right.” “England has been a re* 


public since 1649, virtually since | 


1645.” “In every progressive 
movement in England on one 
side has been the Nonconformist 


Within five minutes | , 


attempted no | § 
flights of eloquence, a deep ear- | § 
nestness, a terseness of expres- | 


were direct, frank and informing. What- son, in Respectable Sins. 


away on 


BORN “A POOR WHITE” 


In hundreds of square miles of the mountain region of the South, 
there are tens of thousands of children whose homes are squalid cabins, 
whose ancestors for generations, though honest, industrious and God 
Fearing, are ignorant and poor beyond belief—and who have no 
school-books, let alone school—no wise and loving care, no hope for 
anything better in life unless we, who have been born to better things 
—give them a chance. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY -was founded on a 
plan offering admission to WHITE boys and girls willing to work 
their way for their education, The principles have proven enormously 
successful, but the school has for some time been painfully over- 
crowded. Graduates returning to the hills to teach others have awak- 
ened a great eagerness for better things. The school is now a living 
tribute and will be the greatest of all memorials to Lincoln. 


AN APPEAL IN LINCOLN’S NAME 


The dollar bills of old soldiers, of country school teachers who 
had to struggle for their own education—the checks of the rich man, 
and the small sums of the very poor, are being received. With each 
donation comes a letter which shows just how profound is the love 
and veneration for the name of Lincoln, among the American people 
and how great is the sympathy for these white boys and girls at 
Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, the mountainous region of five southern 
states, who are shut off as their fathers have been, by barriers of igno- 
rance and poverty, from participation in the affairs and the progress of 
the nation. 


Every patriot should join in this tribute to Lincoln and doa 
share toward the education of these people—the only ones for whom 
no educational provision has been made. 


We do not gauge the interest of our friends by the size of their 
contributions, and are thankful for each and every sum, whether it be 
large or small. Please send your contribution now, when it is so 
urgently needed. to the Treasurer, Theodore P. Gilman, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION, 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
j 4 Witiiam H, Tarr 

Flonorary Vice-President 
Ropert Ler DUNN 


THomMAs H, Huspparp 
Acting Presiden 

THEODORE P. GILMAN 
Treasurer 
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_ of six weeks’ duration. 


stood me in good stead. 
_from center to circumference. 


+ 
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they had taken refuge. 


ALL Remaining 
§ 1911 Issues Free 


What Other 


T 


02 weeks of the coming year? 


If you cut out and send this Christmas Present Coupon (or mention this publication) with $1.75 for a new 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 1912, we will send 
1. The 52 Crowded Weekly Issues of 1912; also— 
2. All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1911, 
including the Holiday Numbers; and— 
3. The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold—an extra copy 
going to’every one making a gift subscription. 


Means So Much ? p res ent | -O ry? 


On January 1, 1912, The Companion subscription price will be advanced to 
$2.00 a year. When subscribing for your family at the present price why not 
include two or three of your friends who will enjoy the paper during the 
Save 25 cents by subscribing NOW for 


Theyouths@mpation 


Every number in 1912 will be filled with the reading you like best. 
There will be nearly 250 complete stories—stories of primitive Indian life, 
stories of life at sea; stories for men and women, for boys and girls; 
will be articles by writers famous in a score of vocations. 
to-day you will receive Free the issues containing the opening chapters of 


THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON, by Ralph D. Paine 


A serial story of missionary devotion and heroism in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion —the adventures of Jack 
Langworthy, who, with two friends, rescued a missionary’s family from the beleaguered compound in which 
It is a story which will hold every reader’s interest from the beginning. 
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Christmas | * 1 Weekly 
cones Christm Oe ae 
Good Reading. 


"175 


there 
By “subscribing 


KH 104 


ALL FOR. 
$1.75 ¢& 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO GET THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AT THE PRESENT PRICE AND SAVE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ON JANUARY 1, 1912, THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00, 


ae 
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SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 


-THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


® 
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Misrepresented San Francisco 


San Francisco is universally held to be, 
as one states, “the citadel of crime, the fa- 
miliar home and haunt of the drunkard, the 
harlot, the gambler and the libertine.” It 
stands as the most bitterly assailed city on 
earth. It is regarded as the place where 
man’s untamed basilar instincts have full 
sway. Now my recent stay in San [ran- 
cisco, while supplying Dr. Aked’s pulpit, was 
In my wanderings I 
found that a previous newspaper training 
I roved the. city 
I talked with 
policemen, saloon keepers, slum workers, pol- 
iticians and newspaper men. In company 
with ministers and other church officials I 
investigated the social conditions, and I de- 
clare that San Francisco is one of the most 
bitterly maligned cities in the world. 

This does not mean that there is an ab- 
sence of that which ought to be condemned. 
The city has its Barbary Coast, where licen- 
tiousness is unrestricted, gambling unre- 
strained, where the victims of man’s greed 
and lust are to be seen by the thousands. 
But London has its Whitechapel, New York 
has its Bowery, indeed all the large cities in 
this and other countries have their red-light 
districts. Evil no more obtrudes itself in 
San Francisco than elsewhere. If a man is 
caught in its meshes it is because he has 
sought it out. Apart from the intent of his 
own heart he is as safe from the snares of 
wickedness in San Francisco as he would be 


in any other seaport town. 


Moreover, while I was penning these 


words the news reached me of a change for 


the better which is now destined to take 
~ place. 
1: 


The people have elected to the may- 
James J. Rolph, a clean-living, 
American citizen. During my stay 


Our Readers’ Forum 


in San Francisco the battle was being waged 
with tremendous force and _ excitement. 
Rolph made his campaign on a platform that 
stood for the spread of order, the march of 
progress and the reign of decency. Sick of 
the name which the city had gained for it- 
self, anxious for better social and municipal 
conditions, desirous of ending the prolonged 
labor agitations, the people have risen like 
the tempest of God to sweep the old régime 
to its doom. ‘The recent contest in San 
Francisco is the most signal triumph for the 
forces of righteousness ever yet witnessed in 
that city. 

In studying the religious life of the city 
I received much valuable help from Dr. G. 
E. Burlinghame, the gifted, devoted and suc- 
cessful pastor of the First Baptist Church. 
In strength, in property holdings and in the 
number of its clergy, the Roman Catholic 
Chureh is easily first among the religious 
bodies. How high it stands as a moral 
factor in the life of the city I could not 
determine. 

But when I came to study Protestantism 
I found that I had been misled. In this, 
as in many other of its institutions, San 
Francisco has been misrepresented. Evan- 
gelical Christianity is not fighting for its 
life, with every indication that the battle 
is a losing one, as some of us have been 
led to suppose. I found in the church life 
just as much enthusiasm, as much well- 
directed energy, as much unity of purpose 
and as much concentrated zeal as I found in 
other cities. It is aggressive, vigilant and 
successful. Third in the rank of Protestant 
bodies stands Congregationalism, with its 
stretegic positions, its well-appointed edi- 
fices, its active membership and its thor- 
oughly efficient and consecrated ministry. 

We in the East can form no adequate 
conception of the heroism, the fortitude, 
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the devotion to cause, displayed by the 
Protestant membership and ministry in the’ 
days immediately following the historic 
fire. Under the ministry of the late lamented 
Dr. G. C. Adams, First Congregational 
Church had attained a position of prestige 
and power in the city. This church was 
the first to rebuild, and as Dr. Burlinghame 
has pointed out, it is the only evangelical 
church in the downtown district. 

As I am a member of another denomina- 
tion, and a minister in another city, I can 
speak disinterestedly of Congregationalism 
in San Francisco. Its membership and 
ministry are composed of men and women 
of vision, of spacious hopes concerning the 
future of the denomination, of large and 
imperialistic views of the Kingdom of God. 
And with the accession of Dr. Aked to the 
pulpit of First Church, it may reasonably 
be expected that it will go forward strongly 
into the future. 

Owosso, Mich. Grorce LAUGHTON, 

Pastor First Baptist Church. 


Christian Auto Owners’ 
Opportunity 


This modern vehicle is not, as a rule 
credited with promoting Sabbath observance, 
but the Christian owner can aid in bringing 
in the Kingdom by bringing in shut-ins and 
others having no conveyance to the church 
services, occasionally. This suggestion is 
given with the hope that many may gladly 
say, ‘Come with us and share the blessing.” 

Himwood, Ct. G. T. G, 


The church of a democracy failed in its 
application of the democratic spirit at the 
critical time and in the critical place-—Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker. 


South Africa’s “ Edinburgh,” 1912 


Following Up the Zulu Mission Anniversary 


Those who are interested in tracing the 
practical effects upon the world field of 
“Bdinburgh 1910” must keep their eyes on 
South Africa. Some ripples of the upheaval 
that is but beginning have already reached 
The Congregationalist readers in the ac- 
counts of the recent seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration of the American Zulu Mis- 
sion and the movement toward co-operation 
and unity which was stimulated thereby. 
Unless all signs fail those ripples are but 
the precursors of a great tidal wave of co- 
operation which is soon to sweep the mis- 
sionary sea in these parts. Perhaps “tidal 
wave” is not a happy figure, since the re- 
sults of such waves are not always benefi- 
cial, so we will not press the figure, but a 
mighty movement is taking place which will 
be worth watching and it is already visible 
to the naked eye. 

There has just been held in Kingwilliams- 
town, Cape Colony, a meeting of a special 
committee formed by the executive of the 
General Missionary Conference of South 
Africa, which is undertaking to bring the 
question of co-operation and unity before 
the 1912 meeting of conference by a method 
truly Edinburghian. In fact the 1912 meet- 
ing will be for South Africa a repeat per- 
formance of the great Hdinburgh gathering, 
just as the World in Boston has sent off a 
variety of smaller ‘‘worlds” on their various 
orbits. The General Conference consists of 
members of all missionary bodies in the sub- 
continent. It meets once in three years. 
The special committee referred to is made up 
of some twenty representative missionaries 
from the respective societies, In the absence 
of Rey. F. B. Bridgman, its official delegate, 
the American Board was represented by Rev. 
C. H. Maxwell. 

This committee arranged at this recent 
meeting for the appointment of six commis- 
sions. No. 1, on Survey sind Occupation, is 
to study the present distribution of forces 
with a view to assigning undeveloped areas 
to such society as in the Commission’s opin- 
ion is most likely to effectively occupy them. 
It will also study the problems of overlap- 
ping. No. 2, on Church Discipline, will deal 
with the lack of uniformity in the conditions 
of church membership and the transfer of 
members from one body to another which at 
present forms one of the danger points of 
South African missions. No. 8 deals with 
the reasons for slow growth in certain long 
evangelized areas and in particular with the 
work and influence of mission schools in 
such areas. Nos. 4 and 5 grapple with the 
effect of City Life on natives, each taking a 
different phase of the problem. , No. 6 will 
make a scientific study of the “Black Peril,” 
the alleged increasing frequency of crimes 
by black men against white women. These 
commissions will report to the 1912 Confer- 
ence, but some of them will become perma- 
nent organizations for advancing the cause 
of unity in their various departments. 

The executive also hopes to employ for 
several months an organizing secretary to 
prepare for the conference. The plan of a 
great native choir and a native industrial 
exhibit, which worked so well in the Natal 
anniversary, are to be adopted on a still 
larger scale for the Capetown meeting. Dr. 
John R. Mott, Lord Gladstone and other 
notables are being invited for the program, 
and we are promised the greatest missionary 
meeting Africa has ever seen. 

But the great conference is only a symp- 
tom of the more important spiritual move- 
ment that is taking place. “Ut omnes 
unum sint” has been rung in all keys by 
the religious and missionary press of South 
Africa, ever since Edinburgh. The valuable 
little book by Gerdener of the S. A. Stu- 
dent Movement entitled “Studies in. the 
Evangelization of South Africa’ most op- 


portunely issued this present year sets forth 
the need of co-operation in South Africa in 
view of the need of extension into Central 
Africa. This book with its statesmanlike 
study of present conditions and its spiritual 
and practical proposals for reform cannot 
fail to give added power to the co-operation 
movement. 

Meanwhile the tone of European opinion 
in South Africa is most certainly improving. 
Bodies of Europeans like the Native Affairs 
Reform Committee in Durban and _ the 
Women and Children’s Protective League in 
Maritzburg are studying the sociological as- 
pects of the native problem in full sympathy 
with missionary effort. A book on that as- 
pect of the problem is soon to appear, by 
Mr. Maurice S. Evans, a former member of 
the Natal Parliament and of the Natal Na- 
tive Affairs Commission. 

Not only are missionaries trying,to co- 
operate, but co-operation is coming to us 
from sources outside missionary circles. The 
raison détre of Mr. Gerdener’s book above 
referred to is an appeal to the Europeans 
of South Africa to assume responsibility for 
the evangelization of the natives in their 
midst and an appeal to the missionaries to 
assist to that end. 

The missionary globe trotter of 1912 who 
does not include South Africa in his itiner- 
ary will miss one’ of the most significant 
missionary events since “Mdinburgh.” 

Rev. JAMES DEXTER TAYLOR. 

Impolweni, M. S., Natal. 


A Tribute to Dr. Eliot 


In Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s new book 
of the past autumn, “Evenings in the College 
Chapel,” is a fine poetic tribute to Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University. It springs from years of pro- 
fessional association and personal intimacy 
at Harvard. We take pleasure in reprinting 
the verses, with Dr. Peabody’s permission. 


Severest critic, best of listeners, 
Questioning all things with perennial youth, 
Quick to detect when faulty logie errs, 
Yet quicker to discern each note of truth; 
Men call you unimpassioned, cold and stern, 
The last survivor of the Puritan, 
They little know the sympathies that burn 
For every worthy cause or troubled man. 
Straight to its mark your candid counsel 
flies, : 
Its shaft of judgment tipped with kind de- 
sire, 
And those it pierces still unwounded rise, 
Chastened but strong, and purified by fire. 


Along the coast where we have lived to- 
gether, 

There comes at evening-time, 
weather, 

A hush of Nature, when the sighing firs 

Cease their complaining, and no land-breeze 
stirs : 

The drowsy ocean; while the burnished bay 

Mirrors the splendor of the dying day. 

So, after many and tempestuous years, 

And many an angry gale of doubts and fears, 

The hostile breezes slacken and then cease; 

The harbor-lights are lit, of love and peace; 

And life’s calm evening settles over you 

As sunset gathers over Asticou. 


in summer 


and in the world. 
Boston Transcript. 


By GreorGE MacauLay TREVELYAN. 


and 48 full-page illustrations. 


Italian unity. ... 
the hero, 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic 


With 7 Maps and 34 Illustrations. 
8vo. Pp. xvi+378. $2.00 net. 


$1.60 wet; by mail, $1.75. 


of science and in ordinary life. 


ITALIAN CASTLES AND COUNTRY SEATS 


By TrypHosA Bates BATCHELLER. Royal 8vo, with 4 Photogravures, 4 Plates 
in Color, and 80 Half-Tone Plates, 


“The book is of the sumptuous order in make-up, with photogravures, plates in colors 
and decorative adjuncts that impart a festal and holiday aspect. 
intimate study of phases of Italian life concerning which the average traveler remains 
innocently ignorant.’—Philadelphia North American. 

“Wer story sparkles with bright bits of biography of men and women famous in Italy 

There is much very interesting matter in the attractive yolume.’’— 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, author of ‘“ England in the Age of Wycliffe,” etc. With 4 Maps 
8vo, pp. xx-+ 390. $2.25 wef. 


“Form the most fitting contribution to the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 

Mr. Trevelyan’s business was to tell the epic of which Garibaldi was 
That he has done brilliantly. With his previous books the career of one of the 
great heroes of the nineteenth century is fully described.”—-New York Sun. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


x" The three volumes in a box $6.50 express paid. 


GOD IN EVOLUTION 


A Pragmatic Study of Theology 
By Francis Hower Jounson, author of ‘ What is Reality?” 


A tentative application of the pragmatic method to religious thought. 
tains also an appendix on the eat analogy in speculative thought, in the constructions 
second appen 
of the philosophy of Prof. Henri Bergson, and its relation to theology. 


Boxed, $5.00 net; express extra. 


It is an _ interesting 


Garibaldi and the Thousand 


With 5 Maps and 34 Illustrations, 
8vo. Pp. xvi+3895. $2.25 net. 


Crown &vo. 


The book con- 
concerns itself with an appreciation 


‘ 


_ By Witi1am Porcuer Du Boss, M. A., S. T. D., author of “The Gospel in 


AN EIRENIC ITINERARY 


By Smas McBer. Editor of Zhe Churchman. New York. Illustrated, 
12mo. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10.. 


Contains a series of seven papers written for The Churchman while the author was 
conferring with the representatives of Churches in Turkey, Russia, Italy, Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, Germany, France and England, on behalf of a better understanding between the 
Churches of Christendom. Also, about 100 pages of new matter, embracing various lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. McBee both at home and abroad. ~ 


THE REASON OF LIFE 


the Gospels,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 wet; dy mail, $1.60. 


This is an attempt to present the Christian creed, as a whole, as the completely ade- 
quate expression of the meaning and value of life. 


THE MINISTRY OF OUR LORD 
By the Ricut Rey, T. W. Drury, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8yo. $1.00 mer. 
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will speak before Smith College = 
students. On Dec. 17 he is to 2 IRAN ae 
preach at the University of | § Sm 

Pennsylvania. ‘The Christmas| § : 
holiday will he spent with Mrs. | ggisibosceuihes 


After delivering courses of lectures at 
Chicago Seminary and at Oberlin, Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith of China gave a series of 
addresses at Andover Theological Seminary 
last week, and this to a company that taxed 
the accommodations of the chapel. It would 
hardly be fair to say that Dr. Smith gives 
the same material in different places, for 
there is never anything stereotyped ‘about 
his matter or manner. Moreover, the situa- 
tion in China changes so rapidly that, as 
Dr. Smith remarked last week, “‘to lecture 
on the conditions there is like reading a 
poem in front of a volcano.” Yet his audi- 
ences from place to place derive ‘much in- 
formation from Dr. Smith’s ample and 
minute knowledge concerning ‘historical 
events and tendencies that have led up to 
the present revolution. At Oberlin his lec- 
tures gripped the students to an unusual de- 
gree and Dr. D. F. Bradley writes that they 
are the talk of all that part of the state. 
Dr. Smith returns this week to Southern 
California, where he will be lo- 


Grenfell’s family in Chicago, and the opening ‘Turkey, that Dr. Patton, Secretary of the 
weeks of the new year will be devoted to American Board, has almost every Sunday 
work in Canada. provided for until next spring. The Boston 
The noble Waldensian Church is being Congregational Club. greatly enjoyed pe 
brought freshly to the attention of American stereopticon lecture last Monday Coe: 
Christians through Prof, Alberto Clot, of the Tn January He oe West, £08: 8 50nm Weels 
University of Palermo, Italy, who in differ- tour in the Middle West. A. Dastor WHO 
ent parts of the country has been describing heard Dr. Patton address 4 Sunday school 
the present work of the church in Italy, the other day advises superintendents and 
Sicily, Malta and Egypt. He is now fulfill. ‘e2chers to give him a chance as often as 
ing a number of appointments in Massachu- possible to speak to the children and young 
setts largely in Congregational churches, people. ae ae 1 be -cehenies a8 
where his illustrated lecture finds general benefited by Dr. Patton's vivid descriptions 
appreciation. ‘The Waldensian Aid Society of missionary movements today. 
in Boston, the president of which is Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw, aids in the important 
work of furnishing the necessary funds for 
the Waldensian work. The famous Marconi 
was nurtured in the Waldensian Church in 
Leghorn, and in its membership in other 
cities are many high officials in the Italian 
ministry as well as a member of Parliament. 
A second edifice is being built this year in 
Rome to accommodate twelve hundred people. 


Thirty-one addresses in as many days, in 
Eastern Massachusetts, show that Rey. 
W. G. Puddefoot is as facile as of yore, on 
the platform. Few missionary speakers are 
surer than he of an appreciative hearing. 
Having just completed this round of engage- 
ments, Mr. Puddefoot returns this week to 
his regular work as Congregational Home 
Missionary Superintendent of Indiana. To 
this service he devotes eight months of the 

So numerous are his invitations from year—the other three or four being given to 
churches, clubs and conferences eager to re-enforcing the missionary appeal in differ- 
learn of his experiences in Africa, India and ent states. Hast and West. 
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eated for the present at Clare- 
mont. 
Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn 
spent several days in New Eng- 
land last week, fulfilling lecture 
appointments in different cities. 
He concentrates into the month | sears Ben ee 
of November a large share of as as 
this extra parochial work, but | (2% 3 A r : Ne 
‘ate mus ene ZO Eighteen Capitals o ina 
miss, even in this unusually a : suff utis SRE 
ee er eitay night | af, % By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, M.A., LLD., F.R.G.S. mis 
peeling at Plymouth Church iia Nh 4) An important book of timely interest. For the last six years Dr. Geil has been : 
and his two preaching services 44; of iy : : explarmg pana posal visited bc of potas i ase . acne oie 
PL ie 43 ie z 8 rovinces, ar which t t Chinese Rebellion is centered. ‘he author 
on Sunday. He is in the best AY gives us an inigrs richute of a eondiions ae existing in the Celestial Empire. 
of health and spirits and de- F With roo illustrations and about 12 maps. Large 8vo, over 400 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
clares that he gets more intel- | |}{ PES sOO BEL PPOSUD SIL 83:2 2h gy Ir) ER RUNS 1s APPA Ie AER naar 
lectual quickening amd enrich- ) 4 M tor 
tee Gs contact | [1 A Woman's World Tour in a Moto: 
with people in various sections | |¥j} 7 a HARRIET WHITE FISHER a : ore 
ij 4 73 remarkable t f 23, miles in a motor car. The : 
of the country, through his trip, FEA first of its tnd ler Seay kcronan ci llusteated (with oss 
than he now obtains from books. 4At photographs taken en route. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, 
Dr. Hillis continues to be one of j| cloth, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20. ¥ 
our most optimistic Americans. e : 
As he feels the pulse of the The True Daniel W ebster 
country, it seems to him there is By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, Litt.D., eee 
i i Th thor has given us a true history of the life of this 
} me! ee ee eed sean telling facts without fear or er and has also 
‘ y 4 gathered in this volume many portraits and scenes never 
tion than there usually is dur- 34) before published, eee ae much entirely new information. 24 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
ie 4 i 2. et ; postpaid, $2.15. 
I ie. cam- | [43] 2t top. $2.00 nel; POsDANS, Shs 
paign, and he looks to see in the | 1441 Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, 
future a more continuous inter- qi é is 3 : 
est in America in politics in|) ] 9 Fruits and Plants in All Ages and in All Climes | 
contrast with a spasm of fierce By CHARLES H. SKINNER 
excitement once in four years. | , 5 Flowers and trees have gathered about them many stories * 
Waa of absorbing interest in themselves and’ hitherto so difficult 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Grenfell | 4/44) to locate in history and panier cera has gathered 
j i j icin- 4 | them together in the present volume. otogravure frontis- 
wi aeiae Erjends in\ the vicin pices od to illustrations in duo-tone, from reproductions of 
ity of Boston this month. Dr. celebrated paintings of Sargent, Alexander, Reynolds, etc. 
Grenfell is this year’s Belden r2mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 
Noble lecturer at Harvard Uni- Life of 
versity, and it has been decided a 
to admit the public to these ad- J ames McNeill Whistler ean 
dresses, which will be delivered By ELIZABETH R. and JOSEPH PENNELL  W.A. Mansell &Co.. Photo 
Dec. 6, 8, 13 and 15 at 8 P.M. HA popular-priced Sue of the only Ue NS of Whee. The Pennells 
will ¥ have thoroughly culled the material in the former edition and added much new mat- 
Ts. an proeen Bus Appleton ter. It is therefore not only a new edition, but really a new Been Fully illus. 
Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 3, and trated with 96 plates reproduced after Whistler’s famous paintings. Crown 8vo, 
speak in Phillips Brooks House Whistler binding, deckle edge, $3.50 net; three-quarter grain levant, $7.50 net. 
before the University Y. M. e ° 
an Dus | The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 
trated lecture, with an entirely é By GRIFFIN LEWIS 
= . . All that it is necessary to know about oriental rugs under one cover. ro full 
new set of slides, will be given page illustrations in color ; 74 full-page illustrations in double-tone ; 67 text design, 
at Harvard Union, Dec. 5. Ten inline; folding charts and maps of the Orient. Handsome 8vo, cloth, gilt tops 
Tarvacd mee rare on. the: Doc: decorated box, $4.50; postpaid, $4.70. 
tor’s staff of assistants in Lab- ' Noteworthy Fiction 
{ * , 
rador this summer, and some of ; e 
the work done will be described | I Fasten a Bracelet The Far Triumph 
in this lecture. Sunday, Dec. By DAVID POTTER By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
p Sn lis* *) : Chie A big, breezy gut of door’s story; with an unusual | An enthralling novel of modern American life. Three 
10, the Grenfell Is will Bpepuy climax. Colored frontispiece by Martin Justice. 12mo, | illustrations in color by Martin Justice. 12mo, decorated pak 
Northampton, where the Doctor decorated cloth, $1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.37. cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 
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Men and Religion Movement 


REY. DAVID RUSSELL 


South Africa 


This evangelist is known as the Moody of 
South Africa. Before entering the field of 
evangelism he had held various pastorates, 
but such was his success in rousing men 
to their spiritual needs and in organizing 
their religious activities that he was re- 
leased from pastoral work to become a gen- 
eral evangelist. He is under the direction 
of the Presbyterian church in South Africa, 
and his last work, prior to sailing for 
America, was at St. George’s Church, Jo- 
hannesburg. Mr. Tichenor, the Army and 
Navy Secretary of the International Y. M. 
C. A., became impressed with Mr. Russell’s 
qualities during a visit to Africa some time 
ago, and partly through his influence the 
preacher made his first visit to America in 
1908. He now joins the band of evangel- 
ists in the Men and Religion campaign. 


Men and Boys Together 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


One of the first things resulting from the 
Men and Religion Movement in our church 
was a gathering in which the men made the 
boys of the parish their guests. We heard 
of the scheme being tried successfully in a 
Wellesley Hills Church, Mr. Henry P. 
Smith being the promoter of it. It proved 
to be one of those simple ideas that are 
really masterful. It worked like magic. 
Somehow it seemed to mobilize the men and 
touch a secret spring in the boys. To me 
it had’ dramatic charm quite equal to its 
practical effectiveness. 

First of all, we made a full list of the 
men of the parish. A group of about 
twenty-five men parceled out these names, 
each to see certain ones. The rest were 
reached by letter. To all it was explained 
what the men were going to do—the boys of 
the whole parish were to be their guests, 
and a boy was to be each man’s admission 
ticket. There was to be supper together, 
and Mr. H. W. Gibson of the Massachusetts 
Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work Department was to 
speak, 

“Lend me your boy’? was soon in the air, 
and a man who had a boy of his own began 
to feel much like one who has a good ticket 
in his pocket on the way to the ball game! 
His boy suddenly became a lucky possession 
of which he was inwardly proud. 

Next we made a thorough list of all boys 
in the parish. But we left it to the men to 
invite them personally. Does any one need 
to be told why? Indeed, right there is one 
of the best features in the scheme. To set 
a lot of men asking the boys to come to the 
church with them on a certain date, is an 
accomplishment well worth maneuvering for. 

But to make sure that no boys were left 
uninvited, on the last Sunday before the 
gathering it was announced that the chair- 
man of the committee—not the pastor, if a 

- pastor knows his job—wanted all boys not 


: 


Progrees of the Campaign 


Campaign Dates 
THIS WEEK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., NOY. 26—DEC. 3 
> 


DAYTON, 0., NOV. 26—DEC. 3 


NEXT WEEK 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, DEC. 4-10 
ST. LOUIS, MO., DEC. 4-10 


yet engaged to be on. hand as his guests to 
match the men who would fail to find boys. 
This proved a master stroke coming at the 
last, for it brought out men, who had for- 
gotten or failed to meet the requirement and 
it left no boy out of the affair if he wanted 
to come. The boys responded promptly by 
handing in their names. That gave a good 
second draft on the men to match them. 
We timed the supper for 6.30 o’clock, when 


masculinity is hungry and apt to be on 
hand. It was fine to see the men seeking 


their young mates, calling out names or be- 
ing introduced .in the crowd that gathered 
a few minutes before the hour. I could 
scarcely maintain executive gravity when IL 
heard a bank president exclaim to the chair- 
man with a look of comical perplexity, “Say, 
I haven’t got a boy yet!” 

“Stand here and we'll give you one in a 
minute,” was the chairman’s quiet answer. 
Meanwhile two young men at a table were 
busy checking off pairs as they reported, and 
matching men and boys from the lists. 

At last we were ready to test out arrange- 
ments and see where we were. For we in- 
tended to go down to supper, not in a mis- 
cellaneous mass, but even as Noah made the 
animals go into the ark, in pairs, each after 
its kind. 

So the cry was raised, “All men line up 
along this west wall.” They filled the 
length of wall and stood around by one of 
the end walls. Then the call was, ‘“‘All boys 
line up along this east wall.’’* It sent a 
thrill through one to see how quickly the 
youngsters sprang into a line facing the men. 
They seemed to catch the deeper meaning of 
the scene as they stood expectantly. It 
made’me think of a spiritual tug of war. 
The boys also filled their wall and lapped 
over along the other end wall. So the two 
lines stood looking at each other across the 


chapel. No sermon could quite equal that! 
“Ts there any boy who doesn’t see his 
man?” 
There was no answer. ‘The plans had 


W. R. LANE 
London, Eng. 


Great Britain is especially represented 
on the team of evangelists in the Men and 
Religion campaign by Mr. W. R. Lane, one 
of the ‘special missioners” of the Evangel- 
ical Free Church Council. He was converted 
while a private soldier, one of the Cold- 
stream Guards, but before long resigned 
from the army to devote himself entirely to 
revival work. At the request of D. L. 
Moody he several times visited the United 
States. Always interested in Y. M. C. A. 
work, Mr. Lane was a close friend of the 
late Sir George Williams, the founder of 
that organization. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal once said of Mr. Lane, “He makes 
appeal to the conscience principally, and he 
is emphatically a reasonable man.”’ 


worked. The two lines were almost exactly 
equal in numbers, with a man or two extra. 

“Now, each boy go for his man!” was 
the order. 

Then there was a quick charge across the 
chapel floor that I shall never forget—sons 
to their fathers, grandsons to gray sires, 
schoolboys to business men. In less than a 
minute the two lines stood together awaiting 
further orders. What wonder that cheers 
broke out! It was one of the most signifi- 
cant sights I ever saw in a church; for it 
was typical of what Jesus Christ would have 
going on daily among his followers. What 
if all those men would be followers of Christ 
indeed and habitually lead the boys about 


them into fellowship in the Christian 
chureh ! 
The column moved down to supper 


TEAM NO, 2 ts 


Back, Messrs. Crowther, Drum, Latshaw, Lansing; front, Pearce, Lane, 
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The Mercantile Heart of New England 


We Devote a Special Section of 
Our Book Section to 


Old Enelish Editions an 
Books in Rare Bindings 


This collection includes many sets, both large and small, and 
a 1 large number of single volumes. They are especially rich in 
illustrations, containing many fine examples of Cruikshank, Leech 
and other famous artists) Some are in the original or old 
bindings, with many specimens of fine old English calf, but 
the larger portion have been bound especially for us by Riviere, 


Sangorski and Zaehnsdorf, and other celebrated binders. 


These Books are shown in a room quite separate from 
our regular Book Section —and will make equally good 
Holiday Gifts or additions to the best private libraries. 


We Invite the Booklovers of New England to Inspect 
this carefully Selected and Most Interesting Collection 


MAIN 


BUILDING—STREET FLOOR 


Jordan Marsh Company 


* 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
was.the grace we all said in ringing chorus. 
After supper we sang “Onward, Christian 
soldiers” with a vim seldom heard in 
churches nowadays. Then Mr. Gibson 
talked to the whole company. And how the 
boys listened! ‘The men listened, too—lis- 
tened while their hearts burned within them. 
Brighton Church, Boston. 


Follow-Up Work in Detroit 


The Men and Religion. Forward Move- 


ment in Detroit begins to enter the second 


stage of its constructive and permanent 
work. What will probably prove to be its 
valuable and abiding service is the extension 
of the campaign. from the larger centers to 


; smaller towns and cities, and in\ turn from 
these ‘smaller centers to every village, ham- | 


let and rural church. ‘The committee on 


auxiliary towns at Detroit has thoroughly 
organized all that portion of Michigan within 
a radius of 100 miles. Three-day educa- 
tional campaigns will be: carried on in 
twenty-five or thirty county seat cities. 
From these cities a similar work, adapted to 
local needs, will be done in all the smaller 
communities of the county. 

Three such campaigns haye already been 
held. The success, both immediate and last- 
ing, has been large. The workers of these 
towns and cities have been organized, the 
local churches brought into vital relationship 
to the movement, and beginnings made in the 
extension work, which during the year will 
reach every church in the neighborhood. In 
some ways these meetings in the auxiliary 
towns are marked by more enthusiasm and 


accompanied by more definite results than 
- those in the large cities. 


The relative value of the manifestation of 
practical church unity is also greater in these 
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communities than in the cities. City 
churches have grown into the habit of work- 
ing together. It is a new experience for 
some of the smaller communities. Destruc- 
tive competition is abandoned, and criticism 
and ill feeling put away. ‘The united church 
in these communities is led also to address 
itself directly and effectively to many definite 
and concrete tasks in the way of municipal 
betterment and reform, and in the way of 
united evangelistic work or simultaneous 
missionary campaigns. 

The contribution in the eieioney of ‘the 
local church by the presentation of practical, 
workable plans for men’s work, and by the 
interesting and relating of men to these plans 
promises to be very large. The results, so 
far, lead the Detroit Committee to believe 
that this is one of its largest tasks and also 


'one of its most fruitful lines of work of the 


whole movement. 
Detroit, Mich. Fs PSA. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
NORTH 


HOS 
4sva 


WOUVIS RL 


wince 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and ars which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


3 A course of study glorifying the matchless character 
of Jesus Christ. The course applies the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy to the gospel materia] and is 
intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
interest of these ages is not in truth but in persons—io 
exceptional aud heroic persons. This commits the 
teacher to biography aud especially to the life of Christ. 
The gateway into the life of a pupil of these ages is not 
through academic knowledge, but through his admira- 
tions, his appreciations and his loves. The aim there- 
fore is not to explain Christ, but to beautify him and 
glorify him. 


Teacher’s Book, 176 pp. and introduction, 80e postpaid 
Pupil’s Book, 40c postpaid: with illustrative material, 50c 
Copies sent on approval upon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Bostonand Chicago 


THe Best Kinp or FamMity Rpaping.—For 
your home, where the right influence counts 
for so much, choose the reading that quickens 
the pulse, that tells of deeds of daring, that 
takes the reader into strange parts of the 
world, and yet, with all its power to enter- 
tain, depicts honor, true manliness, gentle- 
ness, loyalty to principle, as the things of 
chief importance in life. It benefits while 
it entertains. 

You will find such reading week after 
week in the pages of The Youth’s Companion, 
contributed by the most popular story writers, 
and by men and wonien whose names are 
famous in every field of enterprise and schol- 
arship. 

Send us your address on a postal ecard, and 
we will mail you the beautiful prospectus of 
The Companion for 1912, together with sam- 
ple copies of the paper. 

We think you' will agree, when you have 
read them, that there is no other paper that 
gives quite so much of such a high quality 
as The Companion, and it costs only $1.75 
now for the 52 weekly issues. On Jan. 1, 
1912, the subscription price will be advanced 
to $2.00. 


A Lastine CuristMas GirtT.—At this time 
of the year when every one is wondering what 
will make the most useful present why not 
stop and consider a gift that will endure for 
years? What is better than to encourage the 
habit of saving, while at the same time give a 
present which does not grow old or depreciate? 
Why not present your daughter, son, wife or 
husband with a 6 per cent. First Mortgage 
Gold Bond? Every six months the recipient 
when cashing the coupons will remember the 
donor and a better gift can hardly be chosen. 
The Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow Co., 406 Flat- 
fron Building, New York, are offering 6 per 
cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100 or $1,000 as suitable Christ- 
mas Gifts. They give their written guarantee 
that both interest and principal will be 
promptly paid and we advise our readers who 
are looking for a valuable Xmas Present to 
write to the above address for full particulars. 


Gossip about Writers 


A book which has kept its place on the 
list of “Best Sellers,” almost since its first 
appearance is “Queed.” It is the first book 
of Henry Sydnor Harrison, until recently 
an editorial writer on the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. Born in Tennessee, Mr. Harrison 
was educated in New York, taking his bach- 
elor’s degree at Columbia. After experiences 
in teaching and in commercial life, he was 
invited to join the staff of the Times-Dis- 
patch, where he wrote everything from 
poems to editorials. ‘‘Queed’” was written 
after he left the paper and while he was 
living in Charleston, W. Va. 


Mr. Percival Lowell, in addition to being 
an authority on the planet Mars, is the 
author of a book called ‘The Soul of the 
Far Hast,’ which has recently been brought 
out in a new edition. Professor Lowell has 
a rare list of honorary titles after his name. 
He is director of the observatory at Flag- 
staff, Ariz.; non-resident professor of as- 
tronomy at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences; membre de la 
Société Astronomique de France; member 
of The Astronomical and Astrophysical So- 
ciety of America; mitglied der Astrono- 
mische Gesellschaft; membre de la Société 
Belge D’Astronomie; honorary member of 
the Sociedad Astronomica de Mexico; Jan- 
ssen Medalist of the Société Astronomique 
de France, 1904, for researches on Mars; 
Medallist of the Sociedad Astronomica de 
Mexico for Studies on Mars, 1908. 


Zona Gale, who has told such delightful 
stories of Friendship Village, recently won 
first prize of $2,500 in a Short Story com- 
petition. She came from the West and 
though she served her apprenticeship as a 
writer in New York, she has now left the 
city. to work in quieter scenes. 


BHleanor Hallowell Abbott, whose ‘‘Molly 
Make-Believe’ was such a success last year, 
and whose prize story ‘The -Sick-A-Bed 
Lady” gives the title to the book of short 
stories which she furnishes this year, comes 
of a writing family. Her father, Dr. Ed- 
ward Abbott, was for a long time owner 
and editor of the Literary World, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott is her uncle and Rey. Jacob 
Abbott, of “Rollo Book’ fame was her 
grandfather. Miss Abbott, “that was,’ is 
now Mrs. Fordyce Coburn, and Mrs, Co- 
burn’s erisp, staccato prose, and her swiftly 
moving plots are likely to delight editors 
more frequently in future than in the past. 


One of the most talked-of men in the 
group of Wnglish authors who are now so 
prominently before the public is Jeffery 
Farnol, author of “The Broad Highway” and 
“The Money Moon.” Mr. Farnol came near 
being Americanized. At least he came to 
New York six or seven years ago intending 
to make his living by writing. But he 
found New York publishers so unsympa- 
thetic—or at least so undecided—that -he 
became discouraged and went back to Eng- 
land. He lives in Kent, and does most of 
his writing by night. The country of The 
Broad Highway is the part of Kent where 
Mr. Farnol makes his home, and the past 
fummer saw many tourists eager to find the 
feautiful scenes so beautifully described. 


John Galsworthy has been printing 
studies of English upper class society just 
as Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells have 
been studying the middle class. ‘The Pa- 
trician” was the last of a series of four 
such studies. The same interest in social 
aspects appears in his various plays, two 
new specimens of which are about to be 
presented in London. Mr. Galsworthy has 
been called a Socialist. He declares that he 
is neither a Socialist nor an individualist. 
“To hate cruelty, meanness and injustice 
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HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


Church  Sunday-School Chapel 
Edition _ Edition Edition 


Pub. 1905 
Revised 1909 Pub. 1906 


THE BEST THAT THE MODERN 
CHURCH 1S USING 


Not reflecting the judgment of one or 
two editors, but the collective judg- 
ment of hundreds of ministers. 


330,000 COPIES IN USE 


Returnable sample copies THE CENTURY CO. 
sent on request. Union Sq., New York City. 


hurchOrgans 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P.0-kendal Green, Mass. 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 
| ee ee ES 


Pub, 1308 


Wants . 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for aud educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Piedmont College wants J/arper’s or ptang 4 Vols, 
1, £7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48. 54, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95. 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted. A Christian young man who is a a 
rapher and typewriter, to become pastor’s assistant in 
a large church near Boston. Address James Standee, 
care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, 


For Sale. Grafflex Camera, 5 i ge ti Cooke 

lens; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 74; for . Original cost 
135; lens alone cost $55. Perfect condition. OC. H. 
atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Decorations from Alabama forests. Wild Smilax, 
Sabal Palms, Holly, Mistletoe, etc., beautiful for church 
or home. Illustrated circular. Thorsby Institute, 
eae , Ala., or H. C. Jenkins, 103 Oak Street, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 


Aged, infirm or chronic invalids can find an excep- 
tionally pleasant home, with all modern conveniences, 
near steam and electric cars. Terms according to re- 

uirements. References exchanged. Address Miss B. 

. Grant, 17 Oak street, Belmont, s. Tel. 302 M. 


Wanted. Talladega een needs for its music 
work, a coucert grand piano. It is hoped that there is 
somewhere a fine piano no longer in use which some one 
would be willing to present to the college. Address 
J.M.P. Metcalf. 


For Rent. In Roxbury, block pig ae Walnut 
Avenue Church, a really choice, fully furnished front 
room at reasonable rate. Use of kitchen if desired. 
Equally comfortable winter and summer. Address 
T. T., care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Ordained minister with good references. 
“ Married.” Between the age of twenty-five and fifty. 
Salary six hundred per sunuan iee quarterly. Free 

arsonage. Address James F, Smith, Clerk of the 
Jongregational Church, South Hartford, Washington 
County, N. Y. 


Bartley Book-leatholder, nickeled, 25c. Holds 
books and magazines open, Lei Migs free. Comfort 
to readers, teachers, invalids. rtley Folding Ash 
Book-rest (with wire Book-leafholder), #1 postpaid. 
Straightens round shoulders. Bartley Book-leafholder 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


To Rent. Acommodious attractive, well-furnished 
home, seven miles from Boston, to rent for the winter 
or longer at reasonable rate. Convenient to trolley and 
steam lines. Apply toS.8.,care The Congregationalist, 
48, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers jooking for positions or promotion should 
register uuw Oalls coming every day; fine ons for 
competent teachers. Governessesandt supplied to 
private families Send for new bulletin. Teacb- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. ¥. 


Congregational Minister, college and seminary 
graduate, leaving the regular [saree because of sick- 
ness in his family, desires educational, secretarial or 
business opportunity. Address E. B.,care The Congre- 
gationalist, 47, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Finely woven rugs made in the Southern 
Mountains. Hand wrought tron bate fire sets, etc., 
made in Tougaloo. Mississippi. Sple: oy mone And 
get unusual Christmas gifts. Call or write to Room fy 
Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


Old U. S. Postace Stamps Bought. All de 
nominations prior to 1872, preferably on pal 
envelope. Any denomination above 3c. since 1872 to 
present issue wecere by permission to Business Mana- 
ye ot The Congregationalist. Federal Stamp Co., Ltd., 

storia, Ore 


Keep Baby Warm with a“ ComMPrort,” a child's 
hot-water-bay. Baby’s doll or Rabbit, prettily covered 
81.50. “GLORIFIED” rag Dol), 18 1 tall, beautiful 
durable head, with glass eyes, 5 
easily removed to wash. “Jack,” in or 
rompers, $3.00. “Ji.” with curls. white pique sult, 

ostpald, #3 50. Other novelties. Mistress Con. | 

omfort, Andover, Mass, S 7, 


_ to play. 


** The Latest and Best 


| translation of the Scriptures’ is the 
unanimous opinion of the Biblical 
scholars with regard to the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


This version is.used and rec- 
ommended by Ministers, Su- 
perintendents, uiday ch ool 
Teachers and Leaders of Bible 
Study lasses, because it is more true 
to the original and requires less ex- 
planation than any other. 


The American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing 
the great value of the work of the American 
Committee, and to meet the demands of 
Churches and Sunday Schools, the Society 
has recently had its constitution amended 
so aS to enable it to publish the AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE. 


For Sale by All Booksellers, Send for Booklet 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 


383 K Fourth Avenue, New York 


MUSIC © 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 


Special Offer to Readers 
of The Congregationalist 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in every 
locality the INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTH OF MUSIC of New York will 
give free to our readers a complete course 
of instruction for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, 
’Cello or Sight Singing. In return they 
simply ask that you recommend their 
Institute to your friends after you learn 
to play. 

TO OU may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 

If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read Bnglish. ; Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
Institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 

(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
postage and the necessary sheet music. 

- No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
which explains everything. It will con- 

'yinee you and cost you nothing. Address 
your letter or postal card to INTHERNA- 
TIONAL: INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. 57 B, New York, 


A 


| conscious or unconscious,” he says, “is the 


extent of my socialism.” 


Arnold Bennett, who has just been visit- 
ing America, is one of the middle class Eng- 
lish whom he has described with such photo- 
graphic exactness in his recent stories. He 
has had a varied and interesting training. 
From reporting on a small local paper he 
went to London to study law. Then he 
became editor of a ladies’ paper—which 
may account for his insight into feminine 
vagaries. His sense of humor enables him 
to tell of his early experiences with a light- 
ness of touch which disguises their real seri- 
ousness, but when he found he had learned 
his writer’s trade he laid definite plans for 
novels, plays and essays—so many a year— 
and is said to have adhered rigidly to his 
schedule for the last three years. 


William J. Locke continues to win warm 
American friends, but not all of them know 
that he was born in British Guiana. His 
schooldays were passed in Trinidad until 
he went to Cambridge—on a scholarship— 
for his university training. All his vacations 
he spent in the Paris which was to be the 
home of so many of his later heroes. He 
studied architecture, as did “The Beloved 
Vagabond,” who is said to reproduce some 
of the @uthor’s own traits more nearly than 
any of his other characters. Mr. Locke has 
been twice to America and finds New Eng- 
land charming. “New England villages,” he 
declares, “mean America to me far more 
than anything in the big cities.” 


Reginald Kauffman, author of “The Girl 
that Goes Wrong” and that other book on 
white slavery, “The House of Bondage,” 
was one of the speakers at the International 
Purity Congress in Columbus, O., in Octo- 
ber. Dean Sumner of Chicago’s Vice Com- 
mission says that “The House of Bondage” 
may do as much toward freeing white slaves 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for the black 
slaves. , 

One of the tenderest books of the season 
—one written with a divine passion—is 
“Mother,” by Kathleen Norris—Mrs. Charles 
G. Norris of New York. Mrs. Norris is a 
Californian by birth, and her husband is the 
brother of the late Frank Norris, author of 
“The Octopus.” 


Literature to the Religious 
Journal, Dr. 


The religious newspaper has added no lit- 
tle to the wealth of our literature. Many a 
poem which is now familiar around the fire- 
side and has touched tenderly the national 
heart; many a story which has become a 
classic literary gem; many an essay which 
now charms the intellectual taste; many a 
work of fiction whose strength is now recog- 
nized in all. civilized lands—all appeared 
first in the religious paper. There is an in- 
teresting list of literary writers who, having 
found a hospitable place in the columns of 
the religious paper, were encouraged to go 
on to still greater exploits. Robert and 
Blizabeth Barrett Browning, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, Edward Hggleston, Joaquin 
Miller, Sidney Lanier, Bliss Carman, Gil- 
bert Parker, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Maar- 
ten Maartens, Margaret H. Sangster, Dinah 
Mulock Craik, Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
many others began their literary careers in 
the columns of religious newspapers. Hidden 
in the columns of a religious newspaper are 
many products of the pen which will never 
attract attention outside the reading con- 
stitueney of the newspaper, but which, ney- 
ertheless, are worthy of a place in our best 
productions and exert their silent influence 
in the building of a national literature, in 
the purification of a national conscience— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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Three Books You Want 


Mother 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“You can read it in an 
hour, but you won't for- 


get it while you live.’-— 
JEANNETTE L, GILDER in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


$1.00 net 


The Believing Years 
By EDMUND L. PEARSON 


“Not twice in your life- 
time will you come upon 
such a book—so true 
that it seems real and 
while you read it restores 
‘the believing years’ of 
boyhood.” 


$1.25 net 


Everyman’s Religion 
By Dean HODGES 


The man in the street 
can find no better re- 
ligious teacher. Dr. 
Hodges knows life, he 
believes in his religion 
and sets it forth briefly, 
clearly, with both reason 
and sympathy. 
$1.50 net 


© Order the three today from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
AND 
NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


Few vacancies in small, select party sailing from New 
York, January 6, 1912, on S.S. “* Caronia,” Cunard Line. 


Summer Tours to Europe in April, May, June 
and July, all expenses included, small parties, high-class 
accommodations. Itineraries sent on request. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 


MENEELY BELL CO 
ate ee city, 


L. i 


"UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 
SABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
qSeniae 

tseiuas. * LS WEY. 
Write a cheaall Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & CO. WATeRvuer, 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
menestaaa™ | Sout 
pearly 100 years ago, | & OTHER 


[rs BELLS Eom 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No, 35. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HILLSBORO, OHIO 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 

EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


From Illinois to Connecticut 

Rey. Orville A. Petty, who began his pastor- 
ate in Plymouth, New Haven, Ct., on Nov. 5, 
is a native of- Ohio, a 
graduate of Muskingum 
College and Allegheny 
Seminary and has a 
Master’s degree from 
Colorado College. He be- 
gan his ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church, 
with a six-year pastor- 
ate in Greeley, Col., 
where he wielded a 
strong influence in the 
entire community and 
especially in the State Normal School. From 
there he went to First Congregational Church 
of Aurora, Ill., where he did splendid work in 
his local parish and in the state. Mr. Petty 
is a strong, attractive personality. He has a 
rugged physique, a keen mind, a sympathetic 
and catholic spirit. He has read widely and 
thought deeply and is a master of good DPng- 
lish. With a gospel for the individual need, 
yet adapted to modern social conditions, with 
a point of view constructive, with a capacity 
for work and with good executive ability, Mr. 
Petty will give strong leadership to Plymouth 
Church and have a large place in our general 
Congregational life. 


The Adult and the Sunday School 


At Fremont Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
Rey. E. A. Drake, recently “rescued” from the 
Presbyterians, has been making a demonstra- 


tion of the impulse that can come to a discour- 
aged church through a new line of effort. It 
had suffered in a long pastorless interim and in 
the depletion of its working force through the 


Fresh Air 
Sunshine’ 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Happy Thoughts 


Let these 
Vitalizing Elements 


into your home; they are the 
simple means of keeping 
Nerves, Brain and Body 
strong, active, enduring. 


There is no substitute for 
Fresh Air, Sunshine, Happy 
Thoughts or 


Scott’s Emulsion 


ALL ORUGGISTS 11-63 


| 10,000 miles in the last three years. 
| the six years he has organized four churches, 


emigration of a Fremont Colony to fruit lands 
in Oregon. Mr. Drake, conversant with new 
Sunday school methods, commenced his pastor- 
ate by inaugurating the adult Bible class 
movement. In friendly rivalry the nucleus of 
men and women started in to build up two 
classes of adults. “A systematic effort, through 
visitation and “church-steps effort” to bring in 
members of the congregation, resulted in six 
months in classes of sixty men and of sixty- 
seven women in the Sunday school, the pres- 
ence of which alone in the opening exercises 
gave an impulse to all -he work of the lower 
grades. The men falling behind a little in 
membership gave a ‘banquet to the women—a 
delightful and enthusiastic item in the church 
year. This single Iine of effort, well backed in 
other .directions, has given a tone of conquest 
to Fremont Church, and perhaps never in its 
history was this parish so equipped for aggres- 
sive work for the Lord’s Kingdom. Twenty- 
eight were received to membership at one com- 
munion. A mission Sunday school work is 
under contemplation. 


An Unusual Association Meeting 

Hampden Association recently had a notable 
meeting at West Springfield, Mass., discussing 
The Bonds of Fellowship. Rev. C.A. Wight 
interpreted the fellowship of the past and Rey. 
F. W. Merrick, in the sermon, the fellowship of 
the future, while in between was an hour of 
ten-minute snapshots of present problems of 
fellowship, such as the Apportionment Plaa, 
Men and Religion and a geographical survey 
by the scribe, Dr. C. B. Bliss, who had spent 
250 hours in constructing a four-foot raised 
map of the county, with the forty-seven 
churches plainly marked. ‘Three simultaneous 
conferences in the waning afternoon brought 
out valuable discussion of church music, reli- 
gious education and church clerks, under the 
leadership, respectively, of Professor Sleeper 
of Smith College, Rev. R. G. Clapp of Stafford 
Springs, Ct., and the state secretary, Rev. 
H. L. Bailey. ‘The evening service, usually a 
“problem,” was a triumph, thanks to Rey. 
H. O. Hannum of the fellowship,.committee, and 
drew a great congregation to a stereopticon 
survey of the Association, in which each 
church presented one or more slides of its 
plant, its pastor accompanying the pictures 
with a minute and a half word picture of his 
parish. 

In anticipation of the meeting, First Church, 
Rey. George W. Love, pastor, which absorbed 
Park Street two years ago and moved to the 
latter’s building, spent $3,000 in redecorating 
the auditorium, laying new carpets, improving 
the social rooms, etc. 


Six Years as a Circuit Rider 
With his resignation after six. years’ service 
at Jasper and Verdi, Cal., Rev. R. L. Glasby 


| terminates the longest pastorate of any min- 


ister of any denomination in the Imperial Val- 
ley. He has been a cireuit rider, traveling 
During 


four young people’s societies, six Bible schools, 
and has weleomed nearly 200 people into Con- 
gregational fellowship. He has been active in 
many movements for the public welfare and is 
widely beloved. 


Brotherhoods a Civic Force 


The chureh Brotherhoods of Riverside, Cal., 
have combined to form a Federated Brother- 
hood. With 600 choice men, here is a force 
that holds the balance of power in all moral 
They are the force which any 
party must secure to win. Already their influ- 
mightily felt in the effort for clean 
shows and for enforcement of temperance and 
other laws. 


civie issugs. 


ence is 


Los Angeles Emphasizes Religious Education 
Added emphasis is being laid in First 
Chureh, Los Angeles, this year upon religious 
education, a department for which Rey. H. S. 
‘Tuttle has been secured as director. Among 
other interesting classes is the teacher train- 
ing one, a mothers’ club, story-tellers’ club, 
and others. There is a Big Brother movement 
among the men. Mission studies with stereop- 
ticon enrich the opening exercises two months 
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Quickly Gured At 
Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by a 
trial package of Pyramid Pile Remedy without 
further treatment. When it proves its value to 
you, get more from your druggist at 50 cents a 
box, and be sure you get the d you ask for. 


Simply fill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. 
and its torture, the doctor and his 


Save yourself from the sur; ate knife 
s. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 400 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. Kindly send 
me a sample of Pyramid Pile Remedy at 
once by mail, FRED, in plain wrapper. 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without . Internal Medicines, for 


floopinc:-CouGH 


for 120 years has met with con- 


OR CROUP tinued and growing popularity 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 


# are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Kdwards & Son, 
pia Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
. Fougera & Co., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


What is the Bible 


A Modern Survey 
By J. WARSCHAUER 


The author covers both the Old and New Testaments, 
and discusses how the Books came to be written—their date, 
authorship, purpose and meaning. For Bible students 
who wish to be abreast of the latest Biblical scholarship 
the volume will be a most serviceable handbook. 


Price $1.25 net; postage 15 cents 
Boston The Pilgrim \Press Chicago 


Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 


Professor WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


Belong to the Four Hundred 


We give a book as a special prize to the 
first four hundred students definitely en- 
rolled. We have ¢ourses yo uneed to take. 
Send for a Catalog. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 


Madison, N. J. 
OSKALOOSA COLLEGE: 2orcssnnee oo 

* to usual degrees in Lib 
eral Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate, Courses and 
methods standard. Tuition reasonable. Especially in- 
teresting to clergymen unable to attend in residence. 
Send for circular. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


ME FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
eee Cuicage;, Binncepellat — Maaaaiea ies 
ou; Ob O; nnea ; ey; 3 
Abgeles. Manual Free. KVERETE FIBRO Go. . 


A 
Great 


»,Queen’”’ 


Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


Equals the famous ‘Black Beauty’? in 
human interest--sur passes it in practica- 
bility. *Kate’’ a victim of poor jhandling 
is vividly contraste1 with ‘‘Queen’’ who was 
more fortunate. You sympathize withone 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
forthe slum waif and laugh with the chiid 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intonsely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses--a 
result of a lifetime’s experience, 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse ow ner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should read this great story. To 
make it Soebls for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you_have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin, 


FREE With each book we send free a 
beautiful colored picture of 
Queen--oil painting  effect--suitable for 
framing. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


COMMUNION ES 


Send for list of churches and _ Special £5 
pe Offer. Outfitssent for trial. 9% AUR 
‘HOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 5, Lima, Ohio. 


[Oeste CHURCHES use tHe R 
THOMAS: INDIVIDUAL: Ay 


> The Best Wa 


The use of the may 
UAL OOMMUNION SERV. 
IOE has inereased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
: ehurches. It will do so for 

your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


-~=as INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 


The Modern 


| Sudibinual Communion Service 


- Made by Reed &, Barton, has many advantages 
over the old style. Ask’ us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS, 


INDIVIDUAL COMA COMMUNION .CUPS 


‘ UNBREAKABLE: 
POVNT ED! TOP" STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no (ipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage.’ 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL: COMMUNION CUP CO, 


TORONTO 


CANADA: 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 


-SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
‘OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
‘IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD. 


VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN TH# Cow: 
GREGATIONALIST. 


|| CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE.| 


in the year, and are given as special courses 
in some of the classes. 


The church in East Longmeadow, Mass., of 
which Rev. C. S. Wilder is pastor, has been 
undergoing extensive repairs for many months 
past. A large congregation assembled Sunday, 
Novy. 13, for rededicatory services. An appro- 
priate sermon was given by the pastor and the 
Sunday school had special exercises. In the 
evening there were reports by the soliciting 
and building committees, and Rev. Arthur Brad- 
ford of Springfield gave a helpful and interest- 
ing address. 


The Congregational church of Mason City, 
Io., is rejoicing in the lifting of an old church 
building debt that has hung over it for thirteen 
years. Dr. W. W. Newell of the Church Build- 
ing Society proved himself to be an able debt- 
lifter, and the good work of the local officials 
and pastor, Rev. C. HB. Tower, was effectively 
followed up. Over $6,000 were realized in 
eash and notes, the entire debt is provided for 
and enough extra to redecorate the church in 
the spring. 


The corner stone of the new church at Royal 
Oak, Mich., was laid Nov. 4. Rev. MacH. 
Wallace of Detroit gave the address and Rev. 
W. R. Kedzie of Pontiac assisted in the serv- 
ices. When completed, it will be a modern 
brick veneer structure costing about $3,500. 


At Hadley, Mass., First, Rev. W. T. Bartley, 
Ph. D., acting pastor, the parsonage has been 
renovated inside and the kitchen furnished 
with a range by Ladies’ Club; a telephone was 
installed in the parsonage by the society. 


Conferences in Georgia and 
Alabama 


Georgia and Alabama haye held their state 
conferences during successive weeks, with in- 
tensive cultivation in their programs. That is 
to say, the meaning and value of Congrega- 
tional ideas, ideals and institutions were not 
only expounded, but visualized. Victories 
achieved in the North were by faith claimed 
for, and by experience already transferred to, 
these twin states, where providentially we 
have been made responsible for many backward 
rural churches and communities. By far the 
most interesting illustration of these ideas, etc., 
was the sight of the two Douglasses, pére et 
fils, both academically honored, both champions 
of aggressive forward work, both representa- 
tives of our great missionary societies, each 
typical of his own age. 

The Georgia meeting at The Rock was also 
typical of the agricultural South, and the Ala- 
bama meeting at Headland an even more ex- 
treme example. But in Georgia the visitors 
were concentrated upon a single day, and the 
local pastors were amply represented at other 
times, while at the Alabama meeting the less 
ripened character of the rural pastorate was 
acknowledged in utilizing almost exclusively 
the visiting men for the work of the confer- 
ence. 

Mohammed had to go to the mountain, ac- 
cording to the best-available authorities, since 
his cajolery could not persuade the mountain 
to do the traveling. The state superintendent 
of missions must often become conscious of 
Mohammedan proclivities in this regard, for 
the widely distributed, far remote, rural pas- 
tors and churches hardly touch the ordinary 
annual conference. This is particularly true 
in Alabama. Hence the prophet must take 
himself and his whole school of prophets to 
the rural and remote folk, to demonstrate the 
aforesaid ideas. It should lead at an early 
date to the formation of at least one new 
annual Conference of West Florida and South 
Alabama. Meantime the coming of the State 
Conference to that region was an event! 

In both meetings the climax of interest was 
the latest development in the educational work 
of the denomination for the South. Dr. F, EH. 
Jenkins pointed with the pleasure of a grati- 
fied prophet to the belt of schools, with the 
two colleges and the one seminary, which has 
girdled these states within the last few years. 


Rollins College, Piedmont College, Atlanta 
Seminary, two Florida academies, three in 
Continued on page 816 
AID DIGESTION by taking Dyspeplets. They act 


quickly. Pleasant, sugar-coated tablets. 


’ gists. 
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Sour Stomach 


Nausea, heartburn, belching, wind in 
stomach, are quickly relieved by 


Dys-pep-lets 


Sugar-coated tablets.: 10c., 50c. or $1. 


- Boston and) Chica 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


Would call to the attention of its friends 
the following facts: 


First—tThe fiscal year of the Board closes 
with the 31st of December. Church treas- 
urers and others who have funds or may re- 
ceive funds for this Board are requested to 
remit before the close of the year. Church 
contributions reaching the Treasurer up to 
the 15th of January, on request, will be 
eredited under the Apportionment and re- 
ported to the Year-Book for 1911. 


Second—-This is the tenth year of the 
Christmas Fund—a jubilee year. Last year 
over $1,300 were received for this fund. 
We ask for $1,500 this year. Write for the 
Christmas leaflet. From this fund checks, 
in from five to twenty-five dollars, are sent 
to the pensioners of the Board as extra gifts 
to cheer and bless at the Christmas season. 

Third—The current fund of the Board 
should receive, to meet all its pledges for 
the year, about $10,000 in December. Last 
December $6,786.66 were received. <A spe- 
cial rally of all the friends of the Board is 
greatly needed just now. 

WiriuraAmM A. Ricw, Secretary. 
B. H. Fancunmr, Treasurer. 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beauty Shoes 


For Women 


De Luxe 


Model 


A dressy button boot 
in patent with dull 
leather top, short 
vamp and military 

(heel, all sizes, AA 
to E widths. 

} Priced at 


3.00 


If you cannot visit our shoe department, send 
us your orders by mail, adaing 21c for postage 
or express. 

Send for our beautifully illustrated Black 
Beauty style book — mailed free. 


No. 352 


Winter St., Washington St., 


10¢c, All diug- 


GILCHRIST (@ 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Could Hardly Hear. 


Senses of Taste and Smell Were 
Also Creatly.Impaired. 


“T was afflicted with catarrh,’ writes 
Eugene Forbes, Lebanon, Kan. “I took sev- 
eral different medicines, giving each a fair 
trial, but grew worse until I could hardly 
hear, taste or smell. I was about to give up 
in despair, but concluded to try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. After taking three bottles of this 
medicine I was cured, and have not had any 
return of the disease.” 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects radical and 
permanent cures of catarrh. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatahbs. 


Sail February, 2 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
eee POTUGS, DOS) TOI en 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 


in the world. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


SoutH Berwick, Me., April 19, 1911. 
A Pastor’s EXPERIENCE.—One incident alone 
has proved the worth to our church of the In- 
dividual Communion Service. One of our 
young ladies, the sister of one of our most 
efficient members, is battling for life, a vic- 
tim of the white plague. For fifteen years she 
has been deprived of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, until last October, when she 
had the privilege, because of the Individual 
Cup, of partaking with her brothers and sis- 
ters of this blessed sacrament. This privilege 
alone pays for our expenditure, and the entire 
church, without exception, are well pleased 
with the Peerless Individual Communion Serv- 
ice manufactured by Dietz Communion Service 

Co., 107 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Cordially yours, 
E. W. KENNISON, Pastor. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 
At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 


708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 
lege reading-room in 1910-11. Gifts of subscriptions 
to standard magazines would be much appreciated. 
Old files, likewise, would be very acceptable. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JoHNn B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHEeRSOoN Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLAarENcr C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. | 


American Sunday Schoo! Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

é Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 

Wstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer. and foundation work. 
ay dose hep by voluntary: gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 


the work in any part of the country may be, 


sent to the New Idngland Office. 
WarNeER L. Carver, Supt., 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also_ bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S Board OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘Treas. ; 
Miss 13. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzle D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND Sociery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M, EB. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Conferences 


Continued from page 81 


Alabama, one in North Carolina, besides the 
older work in Tennessee and elsewhere, make 
a noble contribution to the intellectual welfare 
of these regions. They minister not only to 
the immediately intellectual needs, but to the 
alleviation of sectarian intensity. In both ca- 
pacities they hold a high level of efficiency, 
supplying teachers in large proportions to the 
public schools of the various states. In due 
season, if we faint not, we shall reap and 
glean these fields. 

But the range of these schools is localized 
and the next step is to widen it by means of 
a Summer Assembly, in which students of all 
these institutions, teachers, visitors, lecturers 
from the -great universities and the general 
summer public may meet for inspiration and 
conference. It was this plan which Dr. Jen- 
kins unfolded. The Assembly will be held at 
Demorest, Ga., in close connection with Pied- 
mont College. The co-operation of influential 
institutions and men in the North is guaran- 
teed, so that one more distributing point for 
missionary impulses, social uplift, Bible teach- 
ing and general knowledge and welfare seems 
to be assured. What it will mean in the direc- 
tion of creating a common spiritual and intel- 
leetual consciousness for Congregational work 
in the South, only those who know the condi- 
tions by experience can estimate. But even 
this will be a by-product of the plant, the 
chief result being a noble contribution to the 
social forces of this whole vast region. 

A new addition to the school work in Ala- 
bama is projected in the southern end of the 
state, near Andalusia. There the Congrega- 
tionalists have already established a school, 
with Bible teaching as a main part of its cur- 
riculum. Plans are afoot for the completion 
of the fine new dormitory building and for the 
acquisition of a strong faculty, under repre- 
sentative management. It is a community 
undertaking and glows with the fires of sacri- 
fice. 

In these experiences of the rural church life 
of the South, wherein Iowa, represented by 
Dr. T. O. Douglass, and *Florida, represented 
by Superintendent Blackburn, ate side by side 
in the sylvan grove beneath a November moon, 
I should be short of realistic if I left out that 
touch. I should be equally void of appreciation 
did I fail to record that these poor churches 
are learning not to call themselves poor, but 
to give their share to the Apportionment fund. 

Birmingham, Ala, GEORGE EAVES. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BARNES—In Boxford, Mass., Sept. 8, Doreas 
I’., widow of Benjamin S. Barnes, aged 93 
yrs. Of sturdy New England stock, possess- 
ing a rare, vigorous, progressive mind, keep- 
ing abreast of the times on all the great 
questions of the day to the last. A devoted 
Christian and a constant reader of The Con- 
gregationalist all these many years. 

Truly “her children rise up and call her 
blessed.” 


MRS. WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Mrs. Brown, whose maiden name was Pmma 
Dunean, was born in Kittery, Me. May 4, 
1848, and died in Malden, Mass., where she 
had gone for what was considered a slight 
surgical operation, Nov. 7, 1911. She was the 
daughter of Charles Duncan, who was fifty- 
five years a member and forty-three years a 
deacon of the Congregational Church in Kit- 
tery Point. A devoted member of this ehurch, 
a faithful teacher in its Sunday school, a 
highly esteemed neighbor and friend, an affec- 
tionate and discreet wife and mother, a kind, 
patient, Christian woman in every relation of 
life, she will be missed, not only in the church 
and the home, but by a large circle of rela- 
tives and acquaintances. G. F. P. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FO 
ForeicN Mrssions. Con ational Hous 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John ¢ 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agen 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


Tub CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONAR 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herrin: 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Woox 
berry, Secretary .Woman’s Department; an 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom check 
should be drawn and all co ndence relatin 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIO3 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 
Educational and evangelistic work in th 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawai 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Ch 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Frar 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place, Checks shoul 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 28 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE - CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDIN 
Sociery. Aids in been churches and_pai 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D.D 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rev. W. W 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanic 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., el 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTion Society (in 
cluding former New West Education Commis 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational College 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirtee 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexicc 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con 
gregational House, Boston ; 19 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SuNDAY SCHOOL AN! 
PUBLISHING Socrery, ‘Congregational House 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. caer Waltham 
Mass., President; Rev. William Ewing, D. D. 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps 
libraries and other necessary literature to n 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduce 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de 
partment are defrayed by appropriations fron 
the Business Department. All contribution: 
from churches, Sunday schools and individual: 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in_ the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes Thu 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, thi 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school an¢ 
home reading, Records and uisites fo. 
churches and Sunday sehools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as it 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate fron 
that of the Missionary Department, to which 
however, it makes annual appropriations 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub 
Society; those from Ohio and all states eas 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interio} 
a Waig ite states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue 

licazo, : ; 


“THr CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di 
rection of the National Council, aids need} 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annua! 
offerings from churehes, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer. Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRrpnD Socrery, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexande1 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 op ational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston aman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston © 


Tue MassacnHusetts HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignat gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F, B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Plame sie Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


Tue CONGREGATIONAL BOaRD OF PASTORAL 
Suppy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers -aid to churches desiring rs 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rev, Charles B. 
Rice, See’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


doctor freely about using it. 
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Not a drop of it in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Alcohol No alcohol habit. No stimulation — 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic, a regular 
tonic. It tones up, restores healthy activity. Consult your 
Do as he says. owoll M 


- 


Maryn, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Brers, Rost. W., Broadway, Somerville, Mass., 
accepts call to Lawrence St., Lawrence. 
Bure, WM. V. D., Brandon, Vt., to associate 
pastorate of Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo. Ac- 

cepts. 

Buiss, J. Henry, Webster, N. H., to Windham 

- and Hooksett. Accepts the latter. 

Briaes, FraANK L., Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, 1912, to Indian Orchard, Springfield, 
Mass. Accepts. . 

DEAN, Beng. A., Center, Neb., to Hildreth. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

EpwakbDs, Gro. N., Douglas, Alaska, to First, 
Oregon City, Ore. Accepts and is at work. 
GIBBINS, J. MINGAY, recently of So. Africa, to 

Village, W. Stockbridge, Mass. Accepts. 

HARDING, PHILIP W., Amherst, O., to Windham. 
Accepts. 

Hawkps, ALBERT §., Wilson, Ct., to Abington, 
Mass. 

Houty, WM. H., Cherokee, Io., to Key West, 
Fla. Declines. 

Hoxton, Horace F., Ivanhoe, Kansas City, Mo., 
to First, St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

JONES, Davin H., Wilington, Ct., to Green Ridge 
and Windsor, Mo. Accepts. 

MACNBILL, SAM’L M., South, Kaukauna, Wis., 
to Rosendale, Wis. Declines. 
McKINupy, Geo. A., Clear Lake, 

Marion, Io. Accepts. 

Nueent, THOS. B., First, Meriden, Ct., to Ke- 
-waunee, Ill. Accepts. 

Osceoop, Cuas. §8., Nome, Alaska, to Plymouth, 
Wenatchee, Wn. Accepts and is at work. 

RICHARDS, GEO. 8., W. Hartland, Ct., to First, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Accepts and is at work. 

ROBERTSON, JAS. G., Chester, N. H., to First, 
Sutton, Mass. 

SarRGENT, Epw. C., Union, N. H., to Hanover 
Center and Etna (Bapt.), N. H. Accepts 
and is at work. 

ScuniBy, Orro J., Dupo, Ill., to Spring Green, 
Lone Rock and Wyoming, Wis. Accepts. 

Srrvens, CHas. L., Phippsburg, Me., accepts 
call to First, Chicopee, Mass. 

Treat, J. CALVIN, Chickasha, Okl., to Carrier 
and Hennessey, Okl., and Ouray (Presb.), 
Col. Accepts at Carrier. 

Tyrer, Henry F., Lansford, Pa., 
Park, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


Resignations 
ALTVATER, WINFRED, Englewood, Col. 
BuacH, ArTHuR G., Ypsilanti, Mich. After ten 
_ years’ service, to take a year’s study. 
Brrrs, Rost. W., Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 
Bere, WM. V. D., Brandon, Vt. 
Bust, Joun, Bethesda, Chicago, Ill. 
Buiss, J. Henry, Webster, N. H. After eleven 
and one-half years’ service. : 


Sg De ay 


to Auburn 


. Houron, Horacn F., Ivanhoe, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kiock, Epwin J., Bucksport, Me. 

MILNH, ALEX., Pilgrim, Duluth, Minn. 
fourteen years’ service. 

Nuecent, TuHos. E., First, Meriden, Ct. 

Scuarrrer, L. C., Groton, N. Y. 

STEVENS, CHAS. L., Phippsburg, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ConraD, W. C., 0. Alpine, Cal., Nov. 5. Sermon 
by Rey. C. A. Hill; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Clifford N. Hand and E. B. P. Abbott. 

DbRBYSHIRD, ARTHUR J., i. Washington Street, 
Beverly, Mass., Nov. 21. Sermon by Rev. 
Alex. MacColl; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
D. S. Clark, S. A. Norton, H. G. Mank, G. 
H. Reed, J. W. Bixler, J. W. Platner and 
H. O. Woodbury. 

KENNEDY, WALT., 0. Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 14. 
Sermon by A. BE. Ricker; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. M. P. Jones, A. Gavlik, E. M. Jones 
and W. C. Jones. 

KirBy, Paut L., 0. and i, Mexico, Me., Nov. 7. 
Sermon by Rey. BE. N. Kirby; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Chas. Harbutt, C. M. Clark, 
W. C. Curtis, J. G. Fisher, R. J. Bruce and 
S. C. Baton. 

Koss, Cuas. L., i. Webster Groves, Mo. Ser- 
mon by Rey. C. S. Mills; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Belsey, J. C. Jones, A. H. 
Armstrong and J. B. Toomay. 

LowrHer, CHas. C., 0. Highland Park, Mich., 
Nov. 13. Sermon by Rev. J. P. Huget; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. P. Hutchinson, Mac 
H. Wallace, A. McCallum, W. B. Forbush 
and H. W. Caster. / 

Wo. C., i. First, Millbury, Mass., 

Noy. 16. Sermon by Rey. T. C. Richards; 

other parts by Rev. Messrs. H. E. Lombard, 

‘J. BR. Thurston, A. G. Hurd, V. H. Deming, 

’ . Douglas, 8S. S. Martyn, R. W. Dunbar and 

G, A. Putnam. 


After 


Oakes, SAM’L R. M., 0. Hamburg, Ct., Nov. 8. 
Sermon by Rey. E. M. Chapman; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. C. D. Mackintosh, Sherrod 
Soule, C. C. Lyon, E. F. Macgregor and B. 
H. Burt. 

OvurMyrr, J. W., 0. First, Castalia, O., Nov. 
22. Sermon by Rev. R. W. Sanderson ; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. J. Dole, C. C. Bur- 
ger, G. L. Smith and E. S. Rothrock. 

OXNARD, HeEnry E., #é. First, New Bedford, 
Mass., Nov. 21. Sermon by Rev. Frederick 
H. Page; other parts by Rev. Messrs. A. P. 
Bourne, M. C. Julien, S. C. Bushnell and H. 
L. Brickett. 

WALTON, ELMpR R., 0. Otis, Mass., Noy. 21. 
Sermon by Rey. O. D. Sewall; other parts by 
Rey. J. Van Buck, L. H. Homer, L, D. Bliss, 
8. P. Cook and John Barstow. 


Personals 


BArRTHOLOMEW, Norris O., Rochester, N. Y., 
was extended a welcoming reception in the 
auditorium of the South Church, of which 
he is about to take charge. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were made and greetings extended 
from the neighboring churches. 

Burt, Hnocu H. and Mrs. Burt, Ivoryton, Ct., 
were given a reception, Oct. 26, in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, and were presented with a silver tea 
service and other tokens of appreciation. 

HEWITT, Guo. R., and wife, Medway, Mass., 
were tendered a reception, Nov. 17, and were 
given a purse of money, in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage 
and of ten years’ service of the church in W. 
Medway. 

MERRITHDW, FRANK, who recently resigned the 
pastorate of Chelsea, Kansas City, Kan., 
underwent a serioas operation on Nov. 8, in 
one of the hospitals of that city. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Homer, N. Y., was 
tendered a welcoming reception, Nov. 17, by 
the people in his new field. 

WoopwortH, L. S., and Mrs. Woodworth, Proy- 
idence, R. I., were given a farewell reception 
by the people of Highland Church and were 
presented with a substantial gift in gold in 
appreciation of Mr. Woodworth’s services. 
They leave for Melbourne, Fla., where Mr. 
Woodworth will supply the pulpit of the 
Congregational church for the winter. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, Friday meet- 


ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. mM. 

Boston MINISTERS’ Merrrine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Dec. 4, 10.30 a. M. Subject, Church Finance 
and the Growing Kingdom; Doubling the 
Financial Power of the Local Church and 
the Way to Do It. Speaker, D. Brewer Eddy. 


ANTI-SALOON LHAGUD OF AMERICA, Fourteenth 
National Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 11-14. 


Nsw York JusBitEn CONTINUATION COMMITTED, 
a series of six studies on the World’s Great 
Religions, on successive mornings, at 11-12 
o’clock, Dec. 4-9, inclusive, in Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church, New York City. 


PUBLIC ORGAN RECITALS, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, by Kenneth Shaw Usher, Saturday 
afternoons, 4 P. M., during December, 


handling them. 


The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) 
has for many years made a specialty of Personal Trusts — under Will or 


under Agreement—and maintains a carefully organized department for 


Many millions of dollars worth of Property — real and per- 
sonal — have been entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents 
not only of New York State but of other states in which the Union Trust 
Company is authorized to transact business. 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the for- 
mation of trusts of any kind — for themselves or for others — are solicited. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS - - - = = 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


_ We havea Splendid proposition to lay before conserva- 
tive investors and should be glad to have such write us 
for lists and particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas 
Farms loans, secured by richest Kansasland. No loan is 
issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very safe and sane 
valuation. We have been in this business for forty years 
and no customer of ours has lost a cent of interest or prin- 
cipal. We make collections free. Write us today and give 
us the chance to place our experience at your service 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


A VALUABLE GIFT 


On Christmas Day create a tendency to 
save and give a semi-annual reminder of 
yourself by presenting your daughter, son, 
wife or husband with a 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bond. We offer an issue of bonds, de- 
nominations of $50, $100, and $1,000, secured 
by New York Property worth three times 
the amount of the loan. As a real estate 
title is strengthened by the guarantee of a 
reliable Real Estate Title Guarantee Com- 
pany, such an investment is absolutely 
secured by the guarantee of 


Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow, (26 (iatren, Bde, 


Est. 1885, Write for interesting particulars. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package 


AND 


‘\ | DESSERT 
Crystals Pat Foods 
Fon GASES OF STOMACH HEX AND LIVER TROUBLES 
Delicious foods #6 Q é gPyour physician, 
Leading Grocgfs, For ook or%ample, write 


FARWELL & REVNES, WATERTOWN, N.Y., U. S. A. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co’s............. $2,823,450.84 
Real Estate.........sce.escccccces ++ 1,150,600.00 
United States Bonds... :750.00 
State and City Bonds 5,727,166.00 
Railroad Bonds.... 498,410. 
Miscellaneous Bon 654,500.00 
Railroad Stocks..... -» 8,574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks.... +» 1,745,200.00 
Bank and Trust Co, StOckKS........+seseeees 482,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being lat lier 01 

Real Estate ..........ceeeeseees eoinaigate eh 48,300.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042 ,261.79 
$30,178,913.683 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital sees $ 8,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund +» 11,645,873.00 
Reserve for Losses.... ae 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
claims...... Re raisin ees Rida ikistte soatale 236,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
ANGUMUPAIG Coos coca pens ehinaaseas= ese. as 100,000.00 
Reserve for TaxeS ..... 0 ...csscecsecnevees 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration § iit ee 1,500.000.00+ 
ah did over contingencies and all lia 
ilities including capital............. 12,329,613.18+ 
830,1'78,913.63 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
#16,829,613.18}+ 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President, 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


$8,900,000 


’ The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Yor the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 


malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete tntormation address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatoriam, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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BENSDORPS|« @ 


ROYAL DUTCH | 
/ 
| 


COCOA 


It’s Cocoa that is ALL Cocoa 


Absolutely pure, Exquisite in Flavor, 
Made under perfect conditions. 


BENSDORP’S 


Because of Its Strength 


saves your cocoa. 


H 
Try Our New Oval Package and Prove Tt. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 


LiIncoLN Memoria UNrIvVersrry.—Lincoln 
Memorial University is a fitting memorial to 
the great president whose name it bears. It is 
located at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and-its mis- 
sion is to educate the poor young people of the 
Southern mountains. It was founded on a plan 
offering admission to boys and girls willing to 
work for their education. Such a plan develops 
character as a completely free school cannot 
do. The mountaineers are eager to learn and 
glad to work for that purpose, is proved 
by the fact that Lincoln University has been 
overcrowded for some time. Graduates return- 


as 


ing to the mountains to teach others have 
quickened ambition for better things. But 
many are turned away because there: is no 


roomn for them. 

The call now is for funds to properly en- 
large the institution. Appealuis.made. to. the 
American people ‘at large, and it is the pur- 
pose of the endowment association.to make the 
eause stand for the contributions of the Amer- 
ican people at large rather ‘than of a few rich 
men. 

The founder of the University was the late 
Gen. Oliver O. Howard. It has the support of 
President Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Senator 
La Follette, Justice Hughes, Jane Addams and 


many other well-known men and women, in- 
eluding prominent members of the clergy of 
various denominations. An appeal for this 


cause appears in another column of this issue. 


SHOP 
EARLY 


q Buy your Christmas 
presents early —early in 
the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be your 
biggest gift of the holi- 
days to the workers behind 
the counters and on the 
delivery wagons. Inci- 
dentally it will enable us 
to give you better service 


P.S. Catalogues rea+y in every 
department Nov. 20th 


The Pilgrim,Press 


‘14 Beacon Street, Boston 
129 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


RECORD OF THE WEEW 


Ending Monday, November 27 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Roosevelt Demonstration in Ohio 


Demonstration over the mention of 
Theodore Roosevelt by the Garfield Repub- 
lican Club of Ohio for another term as 
President is followed by statement from 
Mr. Roosevelt that he is not a candidate. 


The National Grange 

The National Grange meets in Columbus. 
Resolutions are passed indorsing a presi- 
dential primary and a graduated income 
tax. The Aldrich currency plan is de- 
nounced. Insurgency fight results in com- 
promise election of Oliver Wilson of Peo- 
ria, Ill, as Master. 


American Federation of Labor 
The American Federation of Labor holds 
its annual convention in Atlanta. Samuel 
Gompers is re-elected president. 


Western Governors’ Train 

A Western governors’ special train with 
exhibits from ten states, accompanied by 
nine governors, starts on long tour of the 
East to cultivate closer relations. The 
states represented are Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Colorado and 
Nevada. 


Smallpox in Vermont 


Several hundred mild cases of smallpox 
are reported in Caledonia and Washington 
Counties, Vt. No deaths. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Chinese Revolution 


Premier Yuan Shi Kai continues unable 
to organize. a cabinet. A few foreigners 
are massacred at Sian Fu, Shensi Province. 
The bombardment of Nankin is begun by 
the revolutionists, warships joining in the 
attack. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, reputed leader 
of the revolutionary movement, sails for 
China from France with plans for estab- 
lishing a republic. 


The War in Tripoli 


The Italian army begins movement to 
drive Turks and Arabs beyond the city of 
Tripoli and establishes new Italian front. 
Russia cites treaties against Italy’s threat- 
ened blockade of the Dardanelles. 


Suffragette Mob Arrested 


Suffragettes smash windows of public 
and private buildings in. London and try 
to force their way into the House of Com-’* 
mons.- One hundred and twenty women are 
arrested in battle with police, and many 
of them receive jail sentences. 


San Domingo President Assassinated 


President Caceres of San Domingo is 
assassinated. 


The Mexican Insurrection 


The Mexican government orders twenty- 
five thousand troops to the northern fron- 
tier to suppress revolutionary uprisings. 
In a battle near the Texas boundary the 
government gains victory. Guns and am- 
munition are seized in Texas and many 
supposed reyolutionists are arrested. 


Persia Backs Down 


Persia refers its differences with Russia 
to Great Britain, agreeing to follow the 
latter's advice. Accordingly, apology to 
Russia follows. 


The Death Roll 


Marquis Jutaro Komura, Privy council- 
lor and former minister of foreign affairs of 
Japan ; minister to the United States, 1898 ; 
Portsmouth peace commissioner at close of 
Russo-Japanese War, 1905.——John F. Dry- 
den, founder and president of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company; former 
United States Senator from New Jersey. 


CONVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid, there is no uther tonic so highly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands 
so testify. Take Hood's, : 
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OUR 


Is Made from Perfect Wheat 
Perfectly Ground, 


Nutritious, healthful and should be used in 
Bread, Muffins, Griddle Cakes, etc. 

Ask your Grocer for Franklin Mills Entire 
Wheat Fiour.. Upon request we will mail you 
our booklet of tested recipes. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO,, 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


BOOK OF POINTS 


AND TESTIMONIES for help- 
ing Christians or Workers. Settling 
Bible pat hoe and answering objec- 
tions or Excuses. Leading and taking 
part in Meetings, Giving Testimony. 
‘Better Le ere of hard places 
in Doctrines, etc, Full of Ae ate tp 

i iL HELP Y ° 


TheBeatitude of Progress’ 


From author’s originalin The Outlook, Jan. 12, 1907 
By PERCY H. EPLER 


Minister of the Adams Square Congregational 
Church, Worcester , 
Jont Author of Yale Addresses on “ The Personality of 
Christ,” Author, “ Master Minds atthe _ 
Commonwealth’s Heart,” ete. 

’ “First rate; what I have strongly felt, but had not 
yet been able to formulate.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 
(The White House, Jan. 26, 1906) 

“Stimulating and helpful in the highest degree. High 
plane exceedingly gratifying ’—Carroll D. Wright. 

** & shaft of light — will illuminate shady spots all of us 
have.”— 7. C. Mac Millan, while Moderator National Council. 

“Comes to every man and woman with hand-clasp from 
afriend. Full of inspiration. For you, for your needs, 
for yourcircumstances, for your defeats, foryour unfaith. 
A good book to read now at this Christmas season, but it will 
not die with this Christmas, for it is alive with the fire of 
perennial youth.” — Worcester Magazine. 

**Sounds a clear and inspiring call to all who, while 
conscious of the dark, see the dawn of a newer and 
brighter day. Will prove a star of hope in many a dark 
sky.” — The Chrostian Endeavor World, Boston. 

‘A powerful plea for the freedom of personality.” 

—The Watchman, Boston, Mass . 
Popular Issue, plain bright red envelope edition, printed in green 


For sale by PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES 
Boston and Chicago— and Worcester 
Second edition published by THE COMMERCIAL PRINT, 
N. A. Pearson, Publisher, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Price per copy, 20 cents 


READ 


MISS 
d1S 


Rupert Hughes’ “ Shop Early ” Story 


A captivating plea 
for a“ Safe and Sane 


Christmas” which 
every one will enjoy. 


As The Chicago Tribune puts it, “It is a 
novelette which all Christmas shoppers 
ought to be compelled by law to read. Miss 
318 is a story never to be forgotten.” 


Illustrated, Cloth, Net 75 cts. 
For Sale by All Booksellers or 


FLEMING .H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave, 
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SEND FQR OUR ARTISTIC ¢ ATALOGUE 


Edward F. Williams 


THE LIFE OF DR. D. K. PEARSONS: Friend 


of the Small College and of Missions 

The biography of a man still living offers exceptional op- 
portunity for a well-balanced character sketch, free from 
any inaccuracy. The author has been fortunate in his in- 
timate association with Dr. Pearsons and his illuminating 
discussion of the methods and principles which govern the 
benevolences of this eminent philanthropist is a valuable 
contribution to economics as well as biography. A not-in- 
appropriate sub-title for the book might be, ‘How to Give 
Money to Colleges.” Many of Dr. Pearsons’s speeches are 
here reported, and much interesting data is presented 
clearly and entertainingly. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 
cents. 


T. O. Douglass 
THE PILGRIMS OF IOWA 


In a most vivid and interesting manner Mr. Douglass gives 
his readers an unusually valuable account of the pioneer- 
ing days in Iowa, an account of the Iowa Band, some stir- 
ring incidents of war time, and a general history of the 
state’s.development. The author is uniquely fitted for his 
congenial task, since as Superintendent of Home Missions 
in the state for a quarter of a century he has had excep- 
tional opportunities to know its ministers, churches, institu- 
tions and whole history. Besides his personal connection 
with the work Mr. Douglass has had access to important 
documents and correspondence. Price $2.00 net, postage 
20 cents. 


Alfred E. Garvie 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND BELIEF: A Description 


and Defense of the Gospel 

These frank talks in confirmation of the Christian faith in 
the midst of the difficulties and doubts of today will prove 
very helpful. The book makes no pretensions to present a 
complete theological system. It seeks simply and briefly to 
describe what the Christian life is, as it is commonly under- 
stood in our Christian churches. The intention throughout 
is practical—the preservation and progress throughout of 
Christian experience and character. 

228 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


W. Elsworth Lawson 
AN ANONYMOUS CONFESSION 


The keynote of this warmly human treatment. of the Fifty- 
first Psalm is struck in the opening sentences of the essay : 
“Here is a poem that has become the shrine of penitent hu- 
manity. -Its stinging shame, its scalding tears, its self- 
abasement—yes, and its final gleam of hope have made it 
the confessional of the world’s sin.”’ Mr. Lawson discusses 
the interesting theories as to the authorship of this poem, 
but puts the particular emphasis on the meaning of the 
Psalm to the penitent of today. Price 50 cents net, postage 
7 cents, 


The Monday Club New Series for 1912 
SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


These are brief, suggestive homilies of high tone and spirit- 
ually uplifting; they are fresh and stimulating and throw 
great light on the lessons. Whey gain pleasant variety from 
the varied personalities of their authors and are a unit in 
their handling of the material. Both clergymen and teach- 
ers will find them helpful, leading the thought into new di- 
rections and giving in many instances picturesque and force- 
ful descriptions of the circumstances of the lessons them- 
selves. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


S. A. Tipple 
DAYS OF OLD: And Other Sermons 


This volume contains some of the famous preacher’s latest 
utterances, marked by his familiar beauty and originality 
of thought and insight into religious truth. A number of 
his prayers, exquisite in spirit and utterance, are also in- 
eluded. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


T. Rhondda Willams 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN MODERN 
LIGHT 


The author has found that many parents and teachers in 
day and Sunday schools cannot teach Bible stories to their 
children. His object in this book is to show how this may 
be done by employing modern Biblical research and telling 
the children nothing they will have to discard when they 
grow older. Price 75 cents net, postage 8 cents. 
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14 Beacon St., Boston 


nad with it a Christmas Card 
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when open, reproducing in fou ¢alors the famous shepherd. painting 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 


THE Gp) | 


LI} 


U 


OF UNIQUE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


DE OY ES 


Edward Porter St. John 


Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
CHILD NATURE AND CHILD NURTURE 


This is a text-book for Parents’ Classes, Mothers’ Clubs, 
Training Classes for Teachers of Young Children and for 
Home Study. 

No less stimulating and suggestive than the author’s widely 
appreciated ‘“‘Stories and Story Telling” is this new series 
of brief outline lessons designed to deal with some of the 
most important and practical problems that every parent 
must face. ‘There is not a paragraph but is vigorous with 
a broad spiritual understanding and a strong common sense. 
The pages are full of question and suggestions which set in 
motion new and effective trains of thought. 

Illustrated. Price, cloth, 75 cents; boards, 50 cents net; 


ny 


postage 7 cents. 


J. Warschauer 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE: A Modern Survey 


The author covers both the Old and New Testaments, and 
discusses how the Books came to be written—their date, 
authorship, purpose and meaning. For Bible students who 
wish to be abreast of the latest Biblical scholarship the vol- 
ume will be a most serviceable handbook. Price $1.25 net, 
postage 10 cents. 

Wilham Pickens 

THE HEIR OF SLAVES 

A remarkable story of a negro boy appears in this life-tran- 
seript of one of the millions born of slave parentage. The 
author states that these experiences, extraordinary as they 
appear, are nevertheless typical of the struggles of many 
negro boys who have but recently come to manhood’s estate. 
With a simple frankness almost astonishing, and a sincerity 
of expression that is the highest form of art, Mr. Pickens 
tells of his life from childhood until he won his education. 
Every page of this autobiography is instinct with interest. 
It is not only one of the strongest possible arguments for 
the negro, but it is a challenge and a stimulus to any one 
desirous of making the most of himself. Price 75 cents net, 
postage 10 cents. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Frances Weld Danielson 


Editor of the Mayflower and the Beginners’ 
Graded Series of S. S. Lessons 


IN PLAY LAND 

The large part which play serves in bringing out every fac- 
ulty of the growing child has been recognized and turned 
to good account in this delightful collection of stories and 
verses. Healthy rivalry, the spirit of give and take, sympa- 
thy with others, the development of the imagination and the 
dramatic gift, all find expression here in a form sure to win 
a child’s heart. 

Bound in cloth, 5% x 8%. 
color illustrations. 


160 pages. 8 full-page, two- 
) Decorative end leaves. Wrapper in gold 
and color. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


Frances Weld Danielson 
Editor of the Mayflower and the Beginners’ 
Graded Series of $. §. Lessons. 


LITTLE ANIMAL STORIES 

KiXvery child is keenly interested in the life of his animal 
playmates, and this winsome collection of stories is bound 
to be a valuable agency in the development of mental and 
moral character. The tales are full of life and color and 
the unobtrusive lessons tucked away in each will not huct 
them at all. 

Bound in cloth, 5% x84. 180 pages. 8 full-page; two- 
color illustrations. Decorative end leaves. Wrapper in gold 
and color. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


Jay T. Stocking 
THE CITY THAT NEVER WAS REACHED: 
And Other Stories for Children 


The author has realized the truth of Professor St. John’s 
dictum, given in “Stories and Story Telling,” that ‘toften- 
times a fairy tale points a moral more effectively than a 
story drawn from real life,’ and in this graceful collection 
of fanciful tales he has expressed high ideals in such form 
that they can be easily grasped by the child. The stories 
have a fine imaginative quality and poetic expression. 
Bound in cloth, 5° x 84. Illustrated. 153 pages. Deco- 
rated end leaves. Wrapper in gold and color. Price $1.00 
net, postage 10 cents. 
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by Harold Sichel, and the Twenty third Psatm; embe lished throughout 
in gold and red, Inclosed in decorative ena lope, ready for mailin 
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THIS TABLET IS MADE OF TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS MOSAICS, SET IN 
A CARVED OAK FRAME, AND IS TO BE DEDICATED IN ST. JOHN'S 
CHURCH, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, ON SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1911 


TIFFANY &) STVDIOS 


347 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS: 


DOWN THE ROAD 


And Other Essays of Nature, Literature and Religion 
By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 
Size, Crown 8vo (54% x8 inches). Pages, 416. Binding, cloth. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

A new volume of essays, ranging through many realms, dealing with many 
subjects, and looking in various directions through Nature, and Life, and 
Literature, and Art, and Religion. To one reader the literary style suggests 
Macaulay To another the style recalls Bishop Edward Thomson’s. But in 
fact t»ese essays are so individual in form and substance, so much a genuine 
expression of the author’s own personality, that they stand distinctly by them- 
selves, imitating nu one and resembling no others. 


UNDER OXFORD TREES 


By JENNIE BROOKS 

Size, 12mo (47% x7% inches). Pages, 272. Binding, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

The delightful sketches in this book are reprints, for the most part, of 
articles that have been published in various magazines. The chapter *‘ Ways 
of our Kentucky Cardinal” appeared in Harfer's Monthly Magazine, and 
evidences, as do the remaining chapters, the author’s splendid ability in 
describing the home life and habits of birds, which rival in absorbing interest 
the ways of people. In twenty-one chapters the author has compassed nearly 
everything bird-lovers would be interested in knowing about the birds native 
to or habitually visiting our Middle West section. 


THE SMILE OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 


A Christmas Fancy 
By ARTHUR BENTON SANFORD 


Size, 12mo (354x 7% inches). Bound in embossed ripple card. Lettering in 
ivory finish. Gold top. Price, 25 cents net. 
An inexpensive gift for some shut-in trying to be patient, for some man 
envious of the great, for some worker tempted to sell his nobility for gain, 
for some young man called to face danger. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By S. F. HALFYARD 

Size, 12mo (5x 7% inches). Pages, 244. Binding, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

‘An attractive and popular presentation of a great subject. The author 
has a niceness in his logical steps which the thoughtful will appreciate. Start- 
ing from the point that Christianity is proven as the most vital of religions, 
differentiated from the ethnic faiths by a constructive power inherent within 
it, he proceeds to explain that power as a Life —the life of its Founder. His 
thought moves gently but insistently through the Fatherhood of God and the 
pre-eminence of Christ to the idea of man in the image of God — partaking of 
the divine nature, and unresting without moral perfection and the life ever- 


Gold top. 


THE WINGLESS HOUR 


By RICHARD J. COOKE 
Size, 16mo (4% x63{ inches). Pages, 203. Gold top. Side stamp in gold. 
Semi-fiexible cloth. 50 cents net; flexible leather, $1.00 net. 

A real treasure. A book of meditations on vital phases of being that con- 
cern Every life. Something different in the line of reading. These soliloquies 
will regale you. They richly vindicate the aim of the author to strengthen, 
warn, sweeten, and console. Youcan not afford to be without THE W1InG- 
LEss Hour. We have published nothing in years that excels this unique 
little book. 


SOME FAMOUS COUNTRY PARISHES 


By EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE 


Size, Crown 8vo (6x9 inches). 82 illustrations. Pages, 256. Binding, cloth. 
Gold top. Price, $1.50 net. e 

‘‘T have read Some Famous Country Partsues, by Dr. Tipple, with 
great pleasure, and I heartily recommend it as a beautiful and appropriate 
Christmas or New Year’s gift for any who are interested in the delightful story 
the book unfolds. The saints who lived in those quiet spots, surrounded by 
the exquisite scenery of England’s rural regions, were among the most influ- 
ential men of their own times and the after days. Dr. Tipple has told their 
story, and depicted their environment in an inimitable way, and I wish for 
his book a great circulation.” — S. Parkes Cadman, Pastor Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH 


By WILLIAM W. GUTH 

Size 12mo (5x7% inches). Pages 236. Binding, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

“ Fresh statement of truth in terms of contemporary experience is alwa 
valuable, and the peculiar value of Tuz AssurRANCE oF Fart# is in its 
emphasis placed upon the corroborations of current life. There is a strong 
note of living authority based upon anchorage of faith in human experience 
and its staying quality in human life. The reader’s interest is held throughout 
by the virile thought and compelling clearness of expression.” 

— San José Mercury and Herald. 


THE LURE OF BOOKS 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
Size, 12mo (356x7}% inches). Bound in embossed ripple card. Lettering in 
ivory finish. Goldtop. Price, 25 cents net. 
* This is a little gem, both in what it says and the style in which the thought 
is expressed, and also in the dress in which the publishers have sent it forth. 
You cannot read it without coming to a more intelligent realization of the 


lasting. The chain is unbreakable and the end is triumphant.” value of books and of obligation to the great writers.” 
— Christian Advocate. — Methodist A dvocateJournal. 
EATON & MAINS JENNINCS & CRAHAM 
New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati Chicago Kansas City 
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For Children’s Book Sup- 
plement see issue Nov. 25 


A Wealth of Holiday Books 


Notable Productions in Many Fields 


A Great American Painter 


Winslow Homer’s life extended across the whole formative 
period in which our American artists, with more or less study in 
foreign schools, have been working toward a native school of paint- 
ing. He was himself the most thoroughgoing of Americans, mas- 
tering the technical side of his work quite independently, and find- 
ing material for pictures in America with a wholly individual sense 
of its worth. His life experience is recorded, more by way of ap- 
preciation and study of accomplishment than of pure biography, in 
The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, by William Howe Downes 
(Houghton Mifflin. $6.00 net). There is a good portrait, taken 
at the age of seventy-two, and most of his important works are 
admirably reproduced. 

Mr. Homer was a Boston boy and served his apprenticeship in 
the shop of a lithographer, 


sure that the pictures in which he appears at his best will continue 
to make powerful appeal to the coming generations. And we must 
all be grateful to Mr. Downes for bringing together between these 
covers so much material for the study of the man and his work. 


Pictorial Art 


For the learner who desires a clear path through the tangled 
thicket of art appreciation, we know no safer and more helpful 
guide than the late Mr. Kenyon Cox, himself an artist of eminence 
and a master of art teaching both for the students of painting and 
for the appreciative public. In The Classic Point of View (Scrib- 
ners. $1.50 net) he gave, first in lectures to the Art Institute of 
Chicago and now in print with apt and ample illustrations, his 
underlying theory of art as applied to painting. The book retains 

the freshness of spoken 


where he learned to design is 
for his master’s pictures. 
The Civil War gave him 
an opportunity of larger 
work, and he was in the 
service of Harper’s Weekly 
while the contest lasted. 
Later he studied American 
life in the cities and vil- 
lages, gave some time to 
the negroes of the South, 
and at last gravitated to 
his final and deepest love 
of the sea, making his 
home, after a short stay 
in England, at Prout’s 
Neck, Me., where many of 
his greatest pictures were 
painted. Much of his 
strongly marked original- 
ity and individuality was a 
cultivated. gift of seeing. 
He would not have called 
himself an imaginative 
painter—he painted what 
he saw. But he saw so 
clearly and constructively, 
and had learned how to 
put what he wished us to 
see before us so strongly, 
that we have no artist to 
put beside him in the qual- 
ities to which he gave ex- 
pression. 

Many of his pictures 
have found a permanent 
resting place in the gal- 
leries of America and 
France. He is everywhere 
recognized as a large force 
in our American art ex- 
pression and his fame is 
secure. But this success 


words, but its very brevity 
has forced a condensation 
nowhere at the expense of 
clear thought and facile 
expression, which fits it 
admirably to serve as an 
introduction to the appre- 
ciation of pictures. One 
need not agree absolutely 
with the limitations which 
Mr. Cox puts upon the 
artist’s purposes, to be 
grateful for so clear, help- 
ful and eloquent a state- 
ment. It clears a path 
across the territory of art 
history, and shows the op- 
portunity that lies before 
the modern artist and the 
difficulties and temptations 
that waylay him. Mr. 
Cox’s belief in the future 
of American art is impreg- 
nable. The only danger 
he sees is the failure of 
the artist and the public 
to set sufficiently high and 
earnest standards of study 
and accomplishment. And 
of this, he adds, there is 
less peril for the public 
than for the painter. 
Painting in France has 
had its periods of retreat 
and of leadership. It has 
its roots in the old Gothic 
art. It has given us Pous~ 
sin, Claude Lorrain, the 
painters of court festivals, 
the classic school in which 
Ingres and David were the 
leaders and all the splen- 
did history of the nine- 


| 


came to him late in life. 
He was a man apart, so- 
cially as well as in his 
painting—too much of a 
recluse for his own good as a seller of work in the markets. The 
reader of this biography, as he studies the progress of his art in the 
reproductions, will understand that there was a price to pay for 
power, and part of this price was a withdrawal from the crowd. 
No American has so masterfully brought us face to face with the 
power and mystery of the ocean or with the simplicity and strength 


Copyright, 1911, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


of the lives of sailor and fisher folk as Mr. Homer. We may be 


teenth century. Charles 
H. Caffin has added to his 
studies of Dutch and Span- 
ish painting a volume on 
The Story of French Painting (Century Co. $1.20 net) with many 
well-selected examples from the great masters. The tie between 
life and art in France has always been a close one, and the influ- 
ence ef French painting has in these latter times been so compel- 
ling for America that it is helpful to have so well-informed and 
helpfully interpretative a volume on the school as a whole. It is 
brought down to date, including an account and reproduction of a 


From ** Broadway” 


portrait by Henri Mattisse, who is the latest enthusiasm—or in- 
sanity—of the inner circle of Parisian taste. Mr. Caffin has been 
considerate of American readers in taking some of his illustrations 
from American galleries. 

M. Louis Hourticq, inspector of fine arts in the city of Paris, 
has written the volume on Art in France ($1.50) in the General 
History of Art which the Scribners are bringing out in this coun- 
try. The series is being published simultaneously in England, 
Irance, Germany, Italy and Spain. This volume differs, however, 
from those published on the other side, in that it contains about 
8300 more illustrations than they—making a thousand or so in all! 
It also contains more text than any of the others except the same 
volume published in France. In his illuminating preface the author 
declares that the essence of French art is the suppleness and fidel- 
ity with which it has always adapted itself to changing conditions. 
For this reason its style has never been fixed, though the great 
divisions of Gothic and Classic underlie all variations. Beginning 
with Christian art, which he divides into Monastic, Communal 
Gothic, Feudal and Civic, the history goes on to classical art down 
through the reign of Louis XVI., and closes with the study of 
modern art during the Revolution and the Empire, through the 
Romantie period and _ the 
still later craze for natural- 
ism. A remarkably inclusive 
bibliography prefaces the 
work and follows each chap- 
ter, and the writer’s style, 
though condensed to the last 
degree, still retains a certain 
vivacity which keeps it read- 
able. The multitudes of 
pictures are beautifully 
printed and themselves con- 
stitute a history which is 
both instructive and fasci- 
nating; and the wonderful 
part of it is that all this is 
put in such small space— 
the book being only about 
five inches wide by nine 
high. 

We turn with pleasure 
to Charles Dana Gibson’s 
annual book of large-page 
sketches to see what changes 
his period of study abroad 
may have made in his black 
and white work. The range 
and variety of the pages is 
as great as ever and at least 
it may be said that among 
the Other People (Scribners. 
$4.00 net) are to be found 
the faces and figures of a 
number of new and interest- 
ing models. We think there 
is also a_ refinement of 
method and a more powerful, 
if not so sensational, manip- 
ulation of line. Another re- 
flection of his study-time is 
found in the studio scenes 
and artist gatherings which form so large an element in these 
pages. A few of the portrait sketches are printed in tint and have 
more of the effect of crayon drawings. 


Three Books on Spain 


The hitherto little known land of Spain seems likely to sur- 
render its mystery and become the favorite of tourists. Probably 
it will be many years yet before it is really familiar ground, but 
already its charm is being analyzed, its history and art studied and 
its bare hills and rich valleys painted and photographed. A book 
showing unusual insight is The Magic of Spain (Lane. $1.50 net), 
by Aubrey F. G. Bell. The author has lived and worked among 
the Spaniards, has studied Spanish literature and has felt the half- 
Oriental spell which seems to hold so strongly the stranger who 
lingers in Spain’s country districts. He does not devote much 
space to the cities or to the usual guide-book sights. Instead he 
describes customs and character, quoting lavishly from poets, his- 
torians and philosophers, not forgetting that most succinct philoso- 
phy found in the Spanish proverb. The few bits of description he 
allows himself are so full of color and atmosphere that we regret 
the restraint he felt it necessary to exercise. But Mr. Bell says 
frankly that it is his hope to lead his readers to the greater mas- 
ters who have written of the land, and to Spanish literature itself. 

Given youth, health, a working knowledge of modern Spanish 
and the true spirit of adventure, and the fact that a man has less 
than two hundred dollars in cash need not deter him from spending 
a summer in Spain. At least that was the decision reached by 
Harry A. Franck and his book, Four Months Afoot in Spain 
(Century. $2.00 net) tells how the decision worked out. Of 
course he crossed the Atlantic in the steerage, and his adven- 
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tures began at once. Landing at Gibraltar he wandered up and 
down the Spanish peninsula, usually on foot, sleeping in the small- 
est native inns, or outdoors, eating the peasant food, talking 
familiarly with farmers, bull-fighters, barbers, drovers, priests or 
police. He visited cathedrals and picture galleries, attended bull 
fights and festivals and met with no unkindness or discourtesy 
until he began his arrangements for return to New York with a 
party of emigrants. His account of the treatment of those prepar- 
ing to become citizens of the United States by the steamship com- 
panies who bring them here is not altogether pleasant reading, but 
he makes no complaint and takes it, as he has his Spanish hard- 
ships, as all in the day’s work. Landing in New York with six 
cents in his pockets, he sums up the summeér’s expenses as follows: 
Transportation, $90; food and lodging, $55; bull fights, sights, 
souvenirs, $10; miscellaneous, $17; total, $172. ‘Mr. Franck has 
told his story so simply and graphically that one is, while reading, 
almost persuaded to go and do likewise. But few of us would have 
the philosophy, to say nothing of the physical endurance for such 
a tour. We can get a great deal of pleasure, however, from this 
unusual picture of the Spaniard at home. ; 

The sunburnt, open-air charm of Spain is well illustrated in 
Spanish Sketches, by Ed- 
ward Penfield (Sceribners. 
$2.50 net), in which the 
color plates burn with the 
vivid colors of. the South. 
Both in deseription of travel- 
experiences, and in catching 
tue point of view for draw- 
ings, Mr. Penfield shows a 
fine sense of the picturesque 
and a never-failing power of 
communicating his impres- 
sions. The book is brief, but 
the illustrations are many 
and carry the eye and 
thought far away from our 
own world of grayer skies 
and duller coloring to the 
sun world of the Peninsula. 


Travel in Other Lands 


First impressions have a 
value of their own, and 
when they are the contribu- 
tion of sharp eyes and a 
considering mind to knowl- 
edge of a strange and inter- 
esting land they are well 
worth sharing with the pub- 
lic. Such a worth must be 
assigned in an unusual de- 


gree to Surface Japan 
(Harpers. $1.60 net), by 
Don C. Seitz. The book is 


printed on large pages to 
give artistic setting to the 
softly colored plates and 
page decorations and to the 
figures. from the inexhaust- 
ible store of Hokusai’s draw- 
ings that posture between the text and the margin. The author’s 
mind is alert to welcome pictorial effects and gives us as interesting 
glimpses of Japanese ways in the text as in the quite wonderful 
photographs. He sees the humorous as well as picturesque side of 
the island life and manages genially to convey not a Jittle informa- 
tion. It is one of the books which, read for mere entertainment, 
leave a good residuum of thought and knowledge of international 
relations and national characteristics behind in the reader’s mind. 
How the publishers can supply so much for so small a price is a 
wonder. 


From “ The Classic Point of View” 
“UNE VEUVE,”’ BY ALFRED STEVENS 


Not all the picturesque towns of Italy are built around old hill . 
fortresses. Others are situated in the broad river valleys or on 
plains that reach down toward the sea. On these cities of Lom- 
bardy and Venezia, which once were a part of the empire of Venice, 
Kgerton R. Williams, Jr., has built an interesting book of sketches 
and pictures called Plain-Towns of Italy (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00 net). Vincenza, Padua, Verona and Brescia come within 
his limits and in themselves afford fascinating material for his- 
tory, story and description. For many readers these pages and 
these cities will afford a considerable extension of their acquaintance 
with Italy. And those who know the author’s “Hill Towns of 
Italy” will welcome this companion study. 


Seldom is the attitude of a book of travels so promptly declared 
in the title as in The Man Who Likes Mewico, by Wallace Gill- 
patrick (Century Co. $2.00 net). The author, a Californian, tells 
us his boyhood dream was to view the romantic country to the 
south. He was quite ready, therefore, to visit a friend who was 
engaged in mining “in a remote and beautiful valley of the Sierra 
Madra region.’’ <A residence of several years in Mexico followed. 
Here is given the record of a number of journeys, the usual start- 
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ing point of which was the City of Mexico. He cares most of all 

for people, but scenery, especially that of the mountains, inspires 
_ his pen almost as readily. Perhaps it is this keenness of interest 

which enables him to see and to dwell upon the variety in a coun- 

try so undeveloped as to seem monotonous to some eyes. It may 

be noted that his determination to admire has not disturbed his 

; e own sense of moral 
values, as is shown 
by an occasional 
quiet ‘and wise re- 
flection. The book is 
beautifully illustrated 
with a large number 
of photographs. 

Mr. Philip Hough- 
ton, member of a 
bridge-building firm, 
was suddenly ordered 
to the EKuropean 
oilice of his house. 
Ile did not care to 
go alone. So he 
\Wooed and married 
a wife and_ sailed 
away with her within 
twenty-four hours of 
the receipt of his 
transfer. Having be- 
gun married life in 
this dashing fashion, 
they decide to go 
Hloneymooning in 
Russia (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00). tuth WKed- 
zie Wood has. de- 

scribed their adventures which are varied and none too probable. 
They study St. Petersburg thoroughly, encounter the ‘“Chird Sec- 
tion’—the St. Petersburg secret service—and spend an unhappy 
day while the bridegroom: is under arrest for snapshotting a bat- 
tleship across the river. They stay with a Russian prince and 
the bride is received by the T’saritsa and sees the royal children. 
They visit the Nizhni Novgorod fair and come near being killed 
in a Circassian tea house. They carry messages between revolu- 
tionists and aid in the escape from Russia of two of them. In 
short they continue their exciting career up to the very last page. 
A great deal of ancient and modern history is sandwiched in to- 
gether with many ‘‘guidebooky” descriptions. But the pictures 
are unhackneyed, and the book will help its readers to a better 
understanding of the country though they may not consider it an 
ideal honeymoon ground. 
Lightness of touch affords a large part of the charm in Mr. 
J. B. Kerfoot’s Broadway (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 net), which 
takes us from point to point of the most famous of New York's 
streets, with a sense of old history, the movement of change and 
modern picturesqueness at various points along the way. The aim 
is entertainment, but entertainment through appeal to thoughtful- 
ness. Mr. Lester G. Hornby’s illustrations show a like sense of 
picturesque values and are in themselves well worth study as 
sympathetic interpretations of the wonderful varieties of foreground 
and sky line which the long street affords. The whole makes a 
pleasing and artistic bool, 
which it is a delight to follow 
from sketch to sketch. 
A record of two seasons of 
- “little journeys” in a beautiful 
country which few white men 
have seen is Old Indian Trails 
of the Canadian Rockies, by 
Mary T. S. Schiiffer (Putnam. 
$2.00). The ice-fidlds of Mt. 
Columbia, the Brazeau country, 
the golden plains of the Sas- 
katchewan, the rock bluffs of 
the Athabaska are some of the 
regions explored and described. 
A hundred photographs _illus- 
-trate these scenes among the 
American Alps, with their lakes, 
cascades, glaciers and snow- 
crowned mountain peaks. The 
journeys were made by two 
women, with guides and pack 
horses. The narrative is euter- 
taining and may even induce 
some, as the author desires, to 
visit this “fairest of all God's 
many gardens,” where “peace 
and health are to be found and 
happiness for him who will’ 
search.” But perhaps the chief 
impression left will be admira- 
tion for the pluck and endur- 
ance of the women who accom- 
plished so difficult a task. 


a 
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Flowers and Gardens 


Garden lovers will turn with enthusiasm to Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s sumptuous illustrated papers ‘on The Lure of the Garden 
(Century. $4.50 net). The earlier chapters have to do with 
American gardens, beginning with the Sargent estate in Brookline, 
the rhododendrons of which make the exquisite frontispiece in color. 
Then follow more general papers on garden charm, literature and 
history, with quotations of garden poems. The most beautiful 
feature of an unusually handsome book is the illustrations by 
Maxfield Parrish, Jules Guérin, D. Ivanowsky, Anna Wheelan . 
Betts and others. The whole makes a book to linger over with a 
wide variety of artistic and literary suggestions. We could, how- 
ever, wish that the pictures, especially the color plates, might have 
been labeled with the artists’ names. 

The high mountains everywhere are wonderful flower gardens. 
The Alpine Plants of Europe (Dutton. $3.00 net) are better known 
than those of any other mountain chain and afford the subject for 
a botanical enumeration by families, with hints for culture, by 
Harold Stuart Thompson. There are sixty-four colored plates in 
which 311 flowers are pictured. The colors are beautifully repro- 
duced, and even for one who is unfamiliar with botany or with the 
Alpine rocks and pastures where the plants are found, the turning 
over of these pages is a delight in showing how many and wonder- 
ful are the forms in which nature has prepared beauty for the eye 
of man. We shall some day have a work of equal thoroughness 
for our Western mountains, and then it will be a pleasure to com- 
pare the representatives of the same families in regions so much 
alike and so widely separated. 

The imagination of old ages and new has associated myths and 
legends with flowers and other growing things, and the varieties 
of race make the number of such associations large. Mr. Charles 
M. Skinner has made a comprehensive collection of these stories 
and associations under the title of Ilyths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits and Plants (Lippincott. $1.50 net). Illustrations, 
showing the use made by artists of these stories, are selected for the 
most part from well-known paintings, and in some cases the reader 
will so gain an additional and interesting association with familiar 
pictures. More than 200 different varieties of plants and flowers 
are treated in these pages. The book might have been enriched by 
a larger knowledge of the extensive and interesting symbolism of 
the Orient and especially of Japan; and as a book of reference one 
sighs for such an index as would have made its contents more 
readily accessible. 


Novels by Popular Authors 


Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln’s hero in Cap'n Warren's Wards (Apple- 
ton. $1.30 net) is a Cape Cod sea captain, a man of the broad 
humor, practical common sense and effective hold on life which we 
have come to associate with Mr. Lincoln’s favorite characters. 
But the scene is mostly in New York, where Cap’n Warren is 
called to assume guardianship of a spoiled and bewildered niece and 
nephew, who have been brought up in the ‘‘smart set’? and sadly 
need the education of a genuine experience in life. What befell 
him in the great city, and how he worked out the problem of moral 
training for his refractory wards and the management of their 
difficult affairs, it would be unfair to hint. The sea flavor in words 
and humor, if not all-pervasive, is at its best in this story, and the 
delighted reader will come to the end of acquaintance with Cap'n 
Warren and his words and deeds with a genuine reluctance. 


From “ Honeymooning in Russia” 
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z 1 A book of 
<= charming senti- 
ment centering 
in a fresh love 
story—one that 


branches out into 
wide regions of 
neighborly feeling 
and unselfishness 
—is Rose of Old 
Harpeth, by Ma- 
ria Thompson 
Daviess, the 
author of “Miss 
Selina Lou.” The 
scene is the 
Southern country 
neighborhood to 
which she intro- 
duced us in ‘The 
Road to Provi- 
dence.” Rose is 
the life and heart 
of a home circle 
of old and young 
people, who joins 
capacity for 
household cares 
with a delightful 
heart sympathy 
for every living 
thing. The pres- 
sure of debt is 
upon the home, 
and its burden 
falls heavily on 
her young shoul- 
ders. Her will- 
ingness for self- 
sacrifice and her 
way of escape are 


Neate 
“Prom “The Man Who told with a sym- 
Likes Mexico” pathetic,  cares3- 

ing touch and a 
delicacy of humor which make delightful reading. Not many recent 
American books put us so directly in the heart of the best Amer- 
ican life as the pleasant stories of which this is the latest, but, we 
hope, not the last example (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 net). 

It seems a long time since the fresh power and charm of 
Maurice Hewlett’s “The Forest Lovers’ revealed itself to the 
lovers of romance. After years devoted to interpretations of char- 
acter in great historic personages like Richard the Lion-Hearted 
and Mary Stuart, Queen of the Scots, and to stories of moral and 
social rebellion in our own time, it is a delight to go back once 
more to the wild, adventurous life of the first’ great romance. This 
story, The Song of Renny (Scribners. $1.50), lies more under 
the shadow of tragedy. It is sadder and older in its heart. The 
story is of a great but tragical inheritance and three girl cousins 
through whom the curse was turned away and a new life begun for 
a great historic house. Mr. Hewlett comes back to his first love 
not unscarred or with quite the old lightness of the wings which 
carried him from adventure to adventure. ‘The characters stand 
out with the same grim power, the language is as deliberately arti- 
ficial and unexpectedly effective as of old. 
In all Mr. Hewlett’s works these two 
books must stand together and stand in 
a little space apart. On the whole, they 
seem to us, with a single possible excep- 
tion, as the most individual, the most 
sincere, the most dramatic and the most 
enduring of all the many volumes he has 
given us. 

Mrs. Wharton’s new tale, Bthan 
Frome (Scribners. $1.00 net) is boldly, 
defiantly dark, not to say morbid. Wthan 
has married early without love and is 
living out a dreary life on a stony, un- 
productive New England farm, when his 
wife’s cousin comes over to “help” during 
his wife’s protracted illness. Mattie is 
lovely, lively, sweet-tempered, and the 
two fall in love. They attempt a dual 
suicide by running on a double sled into 
an elm tree. Instead of succeeding, Mat- 
tie is paralyzed, Ethan crippled for life. 
The little family is exceedingly poor and 
Mattie has nowhere else to go, so Ethan 
lives out the rest of his life in the home 
with these two women, both sick, both 
finally cross and complaining. Never has 
Mrs. Wharton been more vivid. The pic- 
tures stand out like silhouettes against 
sunlight. 
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Almost everybody, we suppose, has read “The Rosary” witb 
like or dislike. Its two ruling motives of love and religion were 
happily blended in a story which moved us by its intensity of feel- 
ing. The same two motives are regnant in The Pollowing of the 
Star (Putnams. $1.35 net), the third book we have had from Mrs. 
Barclay. It begins by being very religious; it ends in the crowning 
of wedded love. Between lies a story of social artificiality, self- 
will and religious consecration. The reviewer cannot state the 
circumstances without spoiling the story for intending readers. 
He can only say that the situation is strained and artificial in the 
extreme. A missionary of the ascetic type, home on a furlough to 
acquire strength with which to go back to the African jungles to 
die in a few years more, does not make a very happy figure as a 
lover; nor is there quite such magic in the mere going through a 
form of marriage words as the author builds upon in the case of 
the rather self-absorbed and willful heroine. Those who loved 
“The Rosary” will be likely to read this story out of affection for 
the earlier one. In our judgment they had better not. It would 
be unfair not to praise some passages, but as a whole the story 
hardly attains success. 


Short Stories by Old Friends 


The spring of W. W. Jacobs’s humorous observation remains 
unexhausted after seven previous volumes of stories which move 
among the seafaring folk of London and the English ports. Ship's 
Company (Scribners. $1.25 net) is the eighth to carry on the 
traditions, and the situations are as tellingly amusing as ever. And 
Mr. Owen continues to illustrate them as if he \had shared the 
thought of Mr. Jacobs from the beginning and expressed it by pic- 
tures instead of words. A too-serious world owes a considerable 
debt to them both for their good company and the many smiles 
they have won from us in the companionship of sailormen, subur- 
ban residents, ne’er-do-weels and their women folk. These stories 
are as good as any that have preceded them, and they are told with 
an engaging light-heartedness. 

On the American side we have another collection of stories and 
sketches in which humor plays a large part, by the late O. Henry. 
Sires and Sevens (Doubleday, Page. $1.20 net). Scene and mo- 
tive are as varied as in Mr. Porter’s earlier books, but most of them 
center in New York. The whole gamut from tragedy to farce 
is in these brief and effective sketches, but the reader feels that a 
sense of the seriousness and mystery of life is never far away from 
the author’s thought, even in his most jovial moments. One side 
of American life is, perhaps, more happily represented in these 
books of stories than in any other literature of our time. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell continues to reveal the soul life as well 
as the hard and dangerous external life of the Labrador fishermen 
in his new volume of true stories, which he calls Down North on 
the Labrador (Revell. $1.00 net). Fine heroism and as thrilling 


. adventure as one can find in fiction are presented. The frank, 


direct and forceful narrative of Dr. Grenfell is made appealing by 
the spiritual insight and purpose that run through it all. Most of 
the stories are about the experiences of the medical missionary- 
author as he has gone up and down the coast in his work of heal- 
ing bodies and saving souls. Humor is found in many a character 
and incident, but ever present is the pathos and tragedy of the 
lives of those isolated fisher-folk. 

A ghost story, two darky tales and a psychological experience 
make up Ruth McMnery Stuart’s latest volume, The Haunted Pho- 
tograph (Century. $1.00 net). Mrs. Stuart’s humor and insight 


never forsake her and she seems at home in any field. Of the 
present group, however, we like the darky stories best. 


Four dif- 
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ferent artists have illustrated the four tales which have, we under- 
stand, already appeared in various magazines. 


Books of Humor 


Oliver Herford’s pictured kittens are a delight in The Kitten’s 
Garden of Verses (Scribner. $1.00 net), and the parodies of Stev- 
enson’s poems are deliciously droll. Children will enjoy the little 
book in direct appreciation of its spirit of fun; the larger appre- 
ciation will come to their elders, who will enjoy the sly fun of 
the imitation. We are sure that R. L. S. would have been the first 
to accept the compliment and laugh over the kittenization of his 
views of the world as seen from a child’s point of view. The pub- 
lishers have done their best to make the jolly little book alluring. 
It is a worthy companion for ‘The Rubiayat of a Persian Kitten.” 

May Isabel Fiske made a reputation by her first book of 
“Monologues.” A second, under the title, The Eternal Feminine 
(Harpers. $1.00 net), takes up such situations and opportunities 
as At the Beauty Parlors, Photographing the Baby, At the Hair 
Dresser’s and The Consoler. Those who know the author’s art of 
putting many words into the mouth of talkative women will under- 
stand how much fun is hidden for them between the covers of this 
amusing book. / 

No more wholesome and delicious humor can be found than in 
J. J. Bell’s, The Indiscretions of Maister Redhorn (Revell. 60c. 
net). ‘Maister Redhorn” is a lonely bachelor painter, tender- 
hearted, honest and blundering. Most of this little book is dialect 
narrative and discussion, with the humble hero as spokesman. The 
fun is in his well-meant blunders and broad Scotch philosophy. 
The appealing pathos that comes to the surface here and there adds 
to the charm of the 
book. 

There are always 
smuiles in waiting for us 
in the verses of Mr. 


Burgess Johnson, nor 
is Bashful Ballads 
(Harpers. $1.00 net) 


any exception to the 
rule. His art of seeing 
the amusing sides of 
common experience is 
out of the ordinary, and 
he has the deftest power 
of literary expression. 

A dog’s impressions 
of his master’s love 
affairs are contained in 
The Journal of a Neg- 
lected Bull Dog, by 
Barbara Blair (Jacobs. 
75e. net), with color 
drawings by Hugene A. 
irmer. Naturally the 
dog finds his master’s 
attentions to the girl 
rather a nuisance, but 
makes the best of it and 
consoles himself by ad- 
ventures of his own 
with cats and other creatures. A little bit of entertaining human 
romance lies back of this unusual way of looking at human affairs. 


From ‘* Two Years 
Before thei Mast” 
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Studies of Personalities 


One reason why the Preacher’s declaration that of the making 
of many books there is no end, is true is because so many people 
write books about books and about the writers of books. Too often 
we can quote the Preacher still further—‘‘This 
also is vanity’—but now and then a genuine 
contribution is made to the estimate and under- 
standing of an author. Such a contribution 
has been made by Lewis Melville, who in Some 
Aspects of Thackeray (Little, Brown. $2.50 
net) uses copious quotations from Thackeray 
himself to show his attitude toward books and 
reading, toward the ‘““Newgate” school of fiction 

~ and toward many of his contemporaries. Other 
chapters study Thackeray as a poet, trace the 
originals of many of his characters and tell 
the story of the writing of some of his most 
famous works. Some pages are devoted to his 
relations with Dickens, and the numerous ilus- 
trations include drawings by Thackeray, many 
and varied portraits of him and of some of his 
friends and associates. On the whole the vol- 
ume is a useful addition to the biographies of 
Thackeray. : 

An autobiography covering many years and 
comprising many remarkable events is The 
Story of Antonio, the Galley Slave, by Antonio 
Andrea Arrighi (Revell. $1.25 net). The 
author, since 1881, has preached Christianity 
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to the Italians of New York City; but he begins his sprightly nar- 
rative at the time when he was a small boy in Florence and 
tormented his family by trying to drum on anything and everything. 
In 1849 he enlisted under Garibaldi and of course was a drummer 
boy. At tue close of the tragic siege of Rome, Antonio was taken 
prisoner and then followed terrible experiences as a galley slave. 
His escape was a thrilling adventure which finally landed him in 
New York, without money or knowledge of English. But he sur- 
mounted all kinds of hardship with a determination which has 
also inspired his labors for others since his conversion. It is a 
memoir valuable from several points of view and always interesting. 

The greatest of the German poets was always just in or out of 
love, and the story of his life is a history of the successive or over- 
lapping influence of women. In Goethe and His Woman Friends 
Mary Caroline Crawford (Little, Brown. $3.00 net) proves her- 
self a lenient and favorable judge of all these relations, finding the 
kindly and unsuspicious thing to say about Goethe himself and all 
the women whom he admired. She has collected portraits of the 
actors in this long drama of sentiment and of the houses in which 
Goethe and his close friends lived and has made a handsome and 
entertaining book, extending the scope of her history to include his 
mother and the princesses whom he knew in Weimar. In her 
accounts of the sentimental relations of the poet, Miss Crawford 
seems to fall naturally into the position of admiration which ex- 
cuses all Goethe’s actions on account of his personal charm—as 
when she says that the real reason why Madame de Staél did not 
approve of Goethe was that he declined to fall in love with her. 
It is good to read what she says of Goethe’s wife, to whom she 
gives credit for more charm and character than has been common 
in biographers. If any reader is still interested in the circle of 
women who suffered at the hands of Goethe’s “talent for senti- 
ment,” they will find the whole story retold in sympathetic fashion 
in these pages. 

The life of Rome in the imperial period is bound up inextricably 
with the family history of the Czesars. The marriages of Augustus 
and his successors are often turning points of world change. This 
phase of life the Italian historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, has taken up 
in The Women of the Caesars (Century. $2.00 net). He sketches 
the position of women and the history of marriage in ancient Rome 
and tells the story of the individual women of the court. It is one 
of those sidelights on history which are often especially illuminative 
to the general reader. In the illustrations from portrait sculpture 


one gets an invaluable comment on the personality of the actors in 
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the tragedies and comedies of the imperial palace, while André 
Castaigne has added an imaginative element in drawings of scenes 
from Roman social life. Mr. Ferrero’s well-known views of the 
contest between the ethics and customs of Hast and West lend 
vividness to the descriptive passages and throw 
new light on diflicult passages of the story. 

In Memories of the White House, compiled from 
the diaries of W. H. Crook, and edited by Henry 
Rood (Little, Brown. $2.00 net), we have a book 
both entertaining and historically instructive. For 
forty-six years, first as body guard to Lincoln, and 
then as disbursing agent for all the succeeding 
Presidents, Colonel Crook has had an opportunity 
to know the White House life as no other man 
has known it. He came into daily contact with the 
ten Presidents from Lincoln to Roosevelt, and with 
their wives and children. The personal character- 
istics of the Presidents and their wives, the pranks 
of their children and grandchildren, the official and 
social functions, the changes of domestic atmos- 
phere which the successive administrations brought 
—these are all told with lively interest, with free- 
dom from unworthy gossip and with marked loy- 
alty. The book is amply illustrated with portraits 
and views in and around the Executive Mansion, 
the portrait of the modest author, whose face one 
would like to see, being conspicuous by its absence. 

If it is true that Dickens is an unknown author 
to the rising generation, much good should be done 
by Charles Dickens and His Girl Heroines, by Belle 
Moses (Appleton. $1.25 net). It is a biography of the great 
author, illustrated by copious quotations from his works. ‘These 
are judiciously chosen and really throw light upon the development 
of the precocious genius. The story is frankly told and defects 
are not glossed over. Dickens was not born a gentleman and cer- 
tainly did not become one. But the book impresses even an old- 
time lover of Dickens with a fresh sense of the breadth and depth, 
vigor and charm of his writings. 


Picture Books for Little Folks 


Authors and artists, backed by the best resources of modern 
publishing, bring much ingenuity to the making of new picture 
books for little children. Most of those we have to mention are 
English in origin, and differences in the national sense of humor 
and in the thought of what is good taste must influence the choice 
of reviewer and parent. 
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Far and away the most beautiful of the year’s offering is the 
reprint of Kate Greenaway’s illustrations for Browning’s The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin (Warne. $1.50 net). It will be a present delight 
and a permanent possession—if not worn out in the nursery service. 


\ 
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Large pages of animal pictures in color, helped by lively fun, is 
Cecil Aldin’s Happy I’'amily (Doran. $3.00 net). The experiences 
of a baby pig, of cats and kittens, puppies and the other creatures 
of the farm are told from their own point of view. It is a good- 
natured, mischievous and jolly world, with plenty of harmless ad- 
ventures. Mr. Aldin makes the pictures with fine and happy 
humor and May Byron adds the entertaining text. Grown folks 
who love animals will find it irresistibly cheap at the price. 

Another animal book that is sure to be a favorite with little 
children is The Book of Baby Beasts, by BE. J. Detmold (Doran 
Co. $3.50 net). Large pages and print make good reading for be- 
ginners. The descriptions, by Florence D. Dugdale, are written 
in an easy, conversational style and convey enough information 
for their purpose. The colored pictures of the baby creatures of 
home, farm and the wilds of the world are admirable both as por- 
traits and as pictures and will specially appeal to children. 

The rather meaningless title, The Jaunts of Junior (Harper. 
$1.25) covers a remarkable set of close-up photographs by Arthur 
B. Phelan of a manikin in familiar home surroundings which be- 
come gigantesque in proportion to his figure. The make-up, pos- 
ing and posturing of this manikin are extremely ingenious and the 
photography is wonderfully good. ‘The result is an illusion which 
will delight the children—all the more because a portrait of the 
boy who is supposed to figure in the adventures is giyen as a 
frontispiece. If a child could get hold of Alice’s size-reducing 
mushroom, thus would the dinner table, the piano keys and the 
hearth rug appear at two-thirds of the height of a lead pencil. The 
accompanying descriptive verses, by Lillian B. Hunt, are pleas- 
antly fluent and sufficient to supply the narrative element. 

The first interest of Kittens and Cats (Houghton Mifflin. T5dc. 
net) is in the photographs of pussies in all sorts of strange cos- 
tumes and situations. The author, Hulalie Osgood Grover, has 
made some lively bits of conversation about the supper party 
which the queen of the cats gives to her acquaintances, and has 
quoted or adapted widely, and not always wisely, from Mother 
Goose. But the main thing is the pictures, which will be sure to 
delight the littlest folk. 

Out of a multitude of smaller books of absurd pictures and 
nonsense verse or prose most seem to us rather vapid. We do not 
see why children’s attention should be distracted from better things 
to make the acquaintance of such extravagant inanities as golli- 
wogs and the like, or to read rather silly jingles or extravagant 
and grotesque adventures. The best, on account of its clever verse, 
is Chloé Preston’s The Peek-A-Boos (Doran. $1.25 net). We 
do not much admire the colored pictures of staring rag dolls with 
their mouths open, but the adventures they encounter are told 
with a real sense of the comic in human life. 


Holiday Books for Children 


Three of the most fascinating of the.season’s children’s books 
are the work of Misses Millicent and Githa Sowerby, the former 
furnishing the clever and fanciful illustrations and the latter pre- 
paring the text. They are Little Plays for Little People; Little 
Stories for Little People; and Little Songs for Little People 
(Doran. Each $1.25). The little plays are the old tales of the 
tose and the Ring, Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, Bearskin and 
two or three others, dramatized so simply that the children could 
act them perfectly well. The stories are familiar old tales from 
the Arabian Nights, retold briefly and in clear, simple language. 
The songs are Mother Goose rhymes printed with the music 
which we learned from our mothers and our big aunts and uncles 
when we ourselves were little, little children. The pictures are 
printed in colors and are bewitching. It will be a happy child 
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who receives one of these books for a Christmas gift, 
and if he gets all three, he ought to be good for a year 
to come. 

A large book, mostly of familiar stories well se- 
lected and arranged, and charmingly illustrated with 
full-page color prints by Jessie Willcox Smith, is A 
Chil’s Book of Stories, by Penrhyn W. Coussens 
(Duffield. $2.25 net). The stories range all the way 
from Aesop through the German folk tales, to Hans 
Christian Andersen and Julia Horatia Ewing. . The 
print is good, the pages large and the book is a treas- 
ure-house of good imaginative literature for young 
children. 

"Good and entertaining imaginative stories for chil- 
dren under twelve are found in The City that Never 
was Reached, by Jay T. Stocking (Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00 net). One of the best of them all is The Shep- 
herd Who Did Not Go, a Christmas parable of un- 
usual beauty. There is true and helpful meaning in 
most of these stories, though the moral is not unduly 
obtruded. The book is handsomely made and decorated. - 

We are taken back to the Southland and the caressing speech 
of its countryside in Maria Thompson Daviess’s The Treasure 
Babies (Bobbs-Merrill). Some of the children we knew in “The 
Road to Providence” reappear and they cluster about the broken 
but lovable figure of an old warrior who tells them stories and for 
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whom they labor with whole-souled childish devotion. The figures 
of Davie Denney and Pinkie Green and the twins are delightful 
additions to our portrait gallery of real American children. ‘The 
story was written for boys and girls, but it will do their elders 
good to live in its atmosphere and think its thoughts of life for a 
little while. 

For their annual book of stories Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Lang 
have chosen to give us an unusual variety. Some of them are tales 
of actual happenings, others are taken from the ancient folklore of 
the Greeks and other nations, and still others from literature, as in 
the case of the heroes of Dumas’ most popular stories. Boys and 
girls will enjoy the happy way which Mrs. Lang has found for 
telling the stories. The title of the book is The All Sorts of Stories 
Book (Longmans, Green. $1.60 net), and it is made and illustrated 
in the handsome fashion of all its popular predecessors. 

A pleasant book for Christmastide, compiled from many sources, 
is J. CG. Dier’s The Children’s Book of Christmas (Macmillan. 
$1.50 net). he illustrations are from well-known or less-known 
paintings or scenes in foreign lands, many of them in color. ‘The 
familiar carols are here and Christmas chapters from many famous 
books, all pervaded with the seasonable spirit of good will and 
world-wide brotherhood. 

An Mnglish book of short sketches and stories, fully illustrated, 
and many of them having to do with mechanical and military mat- 
ters, is This Year's Book for Boys (Doran. $1.50 net). There 
are highly colored full-page illustrations and black and white pic- 
tures in the text. The aim of being interesting and brief is care- 
fully maintained, and there is a good deal of lively entertainment 
which American boys also will enjoy. 


New Fiction in Holiday Dress 


The spirit of comedy in one of her most genial moods presides 
in the pages of Pomander Walk, by Louis N. Parker (Lane. $1.30 
net). The story is made from the play which has delighted the 

‘public, and much more successfully than is usually the case in such 
a transfer from one art to another. The scene is in an English 
suburban neighborhood of six houses on the Thames, and the rela- 
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tions of the odd people living there are set forth in the true spirit 
of humor. An impatient sailor lover and an unspoiled maid, half 
French and wholly lovable, are the center of the general match- 
making. The book is presented in decorative form, with entertain- 
ing illustrations by J. Scott Williams. 

Every year Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour gives us a charmingly 
made and illustrated romance, in which each season a youth and 
maiden, who from the first page are evidently booked for matri- 
mony, play their parts with a delightful freshness of method and 
invariably in the open air. The hero in this volume, Joyce of the 
Jasmines (Lippincott. $2.00) is the only son of a wealthy North- 
erner, who finds himself under the doctor’s care in a Southern city. 
That he is supposed to be suffering from a broken heart, owing to 
a recently sundered engagement, only adds a little touch of spice 
to the love-making, which begins in an early page of the diverting 
story. 

A love story told with a certain vigor or even hardness of out- 
line is David Potter’s An Accidental Honeymoon (Lippincott. 
$1.35 net), with illustrations in color by George W. Gage. Mr. 
Potter has written a breezy, outdoor story, which carries us along 
by swift movement and abundant sentiment. Whether the heroine 
really acts in character we must leave the reader to judge. 


Illustrated Editions 


To illustrate Owen Wister’s story, The Virginian (Macmillan. 
$1.50 net), the publishers have made use of the work of Charles 
M. Russell and the late Frederic Remington, in this new and nota- 
ble edition. Mr. Russell’s share in the illustrations begins with an 
initial color plate. Most of the pictures are drawings, or wash 
tints in black and white from the well-informed and masterful 
mind and hand of Mr. Remington, who knew his West even more 
intimately than the author. It is a well made and entirely satis- 
factory edition of a favorite book. 

Appropriate illustrations of Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha 
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{Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 net) could be confided to no more com- 
petent artist than IFrederic Remington, who has contributed the 
marginal drawings and chapter headings for this edition de luwe. 
The frontispiece is N. C. Wyeth’s well-known “Hiawatha’s Fish- 
ing,” while the cover decoration is in Maxfield Parrish’s most char- 
acteristic style. A vocabulary and notes are appended, and Mr. 
Remington’s drawings supply a running comment on the unfamil- 
iar names and scenes of the poem. ‘This volume tempts the reader 
to renew acquaintance with the famous poem. 

Before Mr. Percival Lowell became a devoted student of the 
planet Mars, he had written one book which has maintained a per- 
manent place in popular attention, U’he Soul of the Far Hast (Mac- 
millan. $1.60 net). The publishers have put it into a tasteful 
new edition with illustrations, some of them from Japanese prints, 
others from photographs of real life in Japan, most of the latter 
from the author’s own plates, but with skilled borrowing from 
other publications. Now that our relationship with the East grows 
more intimate year by year, this is one of the books to which we 
turn back as a help in understanding and interpretation of what 
otherwise seems to us so vague and far away. 

We are nearing the Dickens birth centennial, and the occasion 
has suggested some new and beautiful editions, the most sumptuous 
being the large two-volume edition of The Pickwick Papers (Dut- 
ton. 7.50 net), illustrated by Cecil Aldin. The illustrator has 
done his work quite in the humor of the story, and both the large 
color plates and chapter headings are successful. No lover of 
Dickens could ask a more luxurious embodiment for what is per- 
haps the most characteristic of all his books. 

An American book which has maintained its place of interest 
in world literature by dint of its power of simple narration of 
personal experience is Richard H. Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast. The season brings us two illustrated editions, both of them 
beautiful and worthy of the fame which the book has retained for 
more than half a century. To give the right of way to the orig- 
inal publisher, we have an edition (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net) 
in which the narrative is introduced and supplemented by the 
author’s grandson in a chapter called Seventy-six Years After, to- 
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gether with helps for understanding the terms of seamanship, maps 
of the sailing routes, a log of the voyage by another hand and a 
full index. The illustrations in this edition are by BD. Boyd Smith, 
and most of them are full-page color prints carefully drawn and 
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illustrative of interesting passages in the text. The whole makes 
a volume well repaying the effort which the publishers and editors 
have spent upon it. The other edition (Macmillan, $2.00 net) 
has a brief introduction by Dr. Grenfell and beautiful colored illus- 
trations by Charles Pears. The publishers have taken much pains 
to produce a handsome book. For purposes of study the first men- 
tioned edition contains more helpful material, but either meets the 
need of a fine edition for the library. : 

In the Burlington Library we have, at a reasonable price and 
with illustrations in color, editions of English and translated 
classics. The five volumes for the year are Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford, The Vicar of Wakefield, The Hssays of Hlia, A Tale of Two 
Cities and The Imitation of Ohrist (Little, Brown. $1.25 net). 
All these are reduced to a common size by different sizes of type, 
which in the case of Dickens’s story is rather too small for com- 
fortable reading. The pictures are of various quality, most of them 
pleasing and successful, the least satisfactory being the two senti- 
mental selections from Italian painting for the Imitation of Ohrist. 
With this wide range of interest, the purchaser is afforded a wide 
variety for selection. 

Those who read that charming story of Wnglish village life 
of seventy-five years ago, Basset, by S. G. Tallentyre, when it first 
appeared in 1910, will rejoice that it has now been given a more ’ 
attractive dress (Moffat, Yard. $1.50 net). We believe that it | 
will go on making friends for years to come. There is a quaint. 1 
ness, a simplicity, a genuine literary quality about the atmosphere 
and character-drawing which place it on the shelf near “Cranford” 
and other restful, leisurely books. 

The publishers have made a holiday edition of Florence L. 
Barclay’s The Mistress of Shenstone (Putnams. $2.50), which is 
quite worthy of the best points in the story. The eight sympa- 
thetic illustrations in color are by F. H. Townsend; the page de- 
signs of flowers and blue and gold of the covers make a tempting 
yolume. Those who enjoyed the story at its first appearance, and 
many new lovers of romantic faith and love, will be glad to have 
it in this setting. 


' 
| 
| 
For the fourth successive season, admirers of Thoreau will be : 


pleased with a volume of the noted. naturalist’s works illustrated 
by Clifton Johnson. This year it is Thoreau’s first published book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers (Crowell. $2.00), 
which is added to the series. As with his version of “Cape Cod,” 
Mr. Johnson has followed the trail under discussion at the very 
time of year when the rambler from old Concord pursued his lei- 
surely and philosophical way. The great modern industries along 
these streams have not intruded into the artist’s photographs, nor 
can they affect the enjoyment of Thoreau’s classic reflections on 
scenes now considerably altered. 
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CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


The Cap and Gown 


Price, $1.00 net 

These pithy college addresses will come straight 
home to the “ joyous and confident company arrayed 
or about to be arrayed in ‘ capand gown.’”” The frank 
expression of a man who knows fraternities and ath- 
letics from the inside, and appreciates the best of 
present-day college life. With pointed anecdote, and 
witty phrase, a telling knack of presentation, and a 
consecrated purpose, Mr. Brown wins his way into the 
heart of the young man and woman as they stand at 
the outset of a career. 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAM 


Real Religion 


Price, 75 cents net 

Crisp Brotherly Talks to the Aver- 
age Man on Clean and Useful Living. 

A book for the man in the street in 
the midst of the rushing twentieth 
century and in danger of being 
swamped by the materialism and 
essimism about him. These cheer- 
aden talks are from a man with a 
heart to other men carrying their bur- 
dens, struggling with doubts and 
fears, but yearning for the better 
things. 


SIDNEY L. GULICK 
EDWARD L. GULICK 
Cutline Studies of the 
Growth of the King: 
dom of God 


Price, 50 cents net 


It is the belief of the authors of 
these outline studies, that in spite of 
the many appesrances to the contrary 
in the past history of Christianity and 
in the present conduct of so-called 
Christian nations, Christian churches 
and of individuals who call themselves 
Christian, the Kingdom established 
by Christ is still growing and will 
continue to grow until it has covered 
the earth. The purpose of these 
studies is to point out some of the 
main steps in that growth in the past, 
and the main evidences of that growth 
in the present. 


HENRY H. MYER 


Graded 
Sunday School in 
Principle and 
Practice 


Price, 75 cents net, postage 
cents 
Deals in a clear and forceful wa 
with the practica difficulties ekiich 
confront every school which contem- 
plates grading. 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Girl in Her Teens 


Price, 50 cents net 

Teachers of girls, and girls them- 
selves, are always glad of a chance to 
talk with Margaret Slattery. She 
understands them, and it is almost like having a talk 
with her to read her new book, which will help many a 
teacher of girls, and parents, too, to do just the right 
thing in teaching and befriending girls when their need 
is greatest. 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Church THork with Bops 


Price, 50 cents net 

A manual for church workers with boys, teachers of 
boys’ classes and Brotherhood groups, not only in- 
forming but inciting to serious thought and personal 
investigation, . Workers with 
boys will find a new and dis- 
tinct contribution to the success 
of their work in a volume whose 
conciseness and crispness are 
characteristic. 


OF GOD 


JUDGES 


Bound in dark green cloth, with gold stamping on back and side. 
Printed throughout in two colors with distinctive 15th century 
borders, with initial letters in red. Price, $1.00 net 


PORKBUSH 


this time of spiritual unrest. 
true devotional literature. 


PREFACE 


THE SOCIAL MEAN- 
ING or Tue LORD’S 
PRAYER 

FOR MORNING, 
NOON, AND NIGHT 
MORNING PRAYERS 
EVENING PRAYERS 
PRAYERS FOR SUNDAY 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING 
FOR THE FATHERHOOD 


FOR THIS WORLD 


LAWYERS AND LEGISLATORS 
PUBLIC OFFICERS 

DOCTORS AND NURSES 
WRITERS AND NEWSPAPER MEN 
MINISTERS 


AGAINST WAR 
AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 


FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

FOR THOSE WHO COME AFTER US 
ON THE HARM-WE HAVE DONE 
FOR THE PROPHETS AND PIONEERS 
FOR THOSE WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Kerent Publications of the 
Pilgrim Press 


J. BRIERLEY 


Life and the Ddeal 


Price, $1.25 net 

Nothing affecting human life is without interest to 
Mr. Brierley, and in his new book he touches upon 
many matters of present interest in Religion, Politics, 
Science and Social Effort. To all these questions he 
brings a keen and penetrating intellect, and illumines 
them’ with the light of wide reading and knowledge. 
Readers of his earlier books, ‘The Unseen Universe’ 
and ‘‘ Studies in the Soul,’’ will find in this latest vol- 
ume the same broad conceptions of religion and of its 
central place in all the departments of human life. 


For God and the People 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Author of “ Christianity and the Social Crisis” 


Some of these remarkable prayers have appeared month by month as the frontis- 
piece. of “‘. The American Magazine,’’ where they have attracted unusual attention 
not only on account of their originality and merit but because of their significance at 
They will be read over and over again by all lovers of 


VENTORS 


SICIANS 


FOR SOCIAL GROUPS AND CLASSES (Continued) 


FOR TEACHERS 

FOR MOTHERS 

FOR ALL TRUE LOVERS 
FOR THE IDLE 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT 


PRAYERS OF WRATH 
AGAINST IMPURITY 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 


DEMPTION 
FOR THE CHURCH 
FOR OUR CITY 


WILLIAM E. STRONG 


The Story of the American Board 


Price, $1.75 net, postage 18 cents 


The book is not a dry recital of successive facts, but 
a story, full of life and movement. On its pages 
breathes the romance of the great adventure ; figures 
of heroic men and women appear in quick succession. 
The progress of the organization so set forth, is the 
record ofan unfolding life ; ithas the charm of personal 
history. This story of a noble vision, of which was 
begotten an indomitable purpose, which has been 
worked out at the cost of heroic sacrifice and with the 
accompaniment of stirring adventure, demonstrates 
anew the truth that “‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


The Pilgrim Press 


For SOCIAL GROUPS 
AND CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN WHO WORK 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE STREET 
WOMEN WHO TOIL 
WORKINGMEN 
EMIGRANTS 
EMPLOYERS 
MEN IN BUSINESS 
KINGS AND M&SG- 


FOR DISCOVERERS AND IN- 


FOR ARTISTS AND MU- 


AGAINST THE SERVANTS OF MAMMON 


FOR A SHARE IN THE WORK OF RE- 


FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 


120 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


J. M. BLAKE 


The Making of Heaven and Hell 


Price, 50 cents net 
Mr. Blake is a writer of remarkable originality and 
beauty of style. In a series of chapters he sets forth 
unexpected and exceedingly happy illustrations of the 
wrth ee each man makes for himself his own heaven 
or hell, 


J. H. JOWETT 


The School of Calvary 


Price, 50 cents net 

Dr. Jowett has caught the idea of 
this book from the words of a great 
mystic three hundred years ago, who 
wrote, ‘‘Calvary is the true academy 
of love.” A succession of eloquent 
and suggestive chapters show how 
the wea th and fulness of life come 
to those who have learned in the 
school of Christ' the spirit that found 
perfect expression in the'Cross. 


H. JEFFS 


The Art of Exposition 


Price, $1.00 net 

Mr. Jeffs, who for many years has 
edited The Christian World Pulpit, 
has had a unique opportunity for 
studying the methods of sermon mak- 
ing. He here embodies much of the 
wealth of knowledge he has gained, 
especially as to the value and import- 
ance of expository preaching. In a 
succession of chapters he treats the 
subject from various points of view 
and gives much information that will 
be of great value to both ministerial 
and lay preachers, 


EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


The Children’s Pulpit 


Price, 75 cents net 

An unusually successful series of 
fifty-two addresses for children, short, 
pithy, sane and practical. They are 
exceedingly suggestive and will prove 
very helpful to parents, teachers and 
preachers in the preparation of longer 
talks or teachings for the little folks. 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Congregationalism 


Price, 25 cents net 

A spirited little summary of what 
Congregationalism has stood for ever 
since its inception in Puritanism to its 
achievements of the present day. 
Every Congregationalist should own 
this book, which gives a concise state- _ 
ment of ‘‘ the faith that is in him ”’ and 
offers a well grounded basis for Con- 
gregational pride and loyalty. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
Organing 
and Building up the 
Sunday School 


Price, 65 cents net, postage 
6 cents 

This book is full of helpful sug- 
gestions that will surely bring desired 
results if carefully followed. The ar- 
rangement is such that the volume may be used as a 
text-book in teacher training classes, while not unfitting 
it for the general reader. 


AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


fily Brother 


Price, $1.25 net 


These essays embody the author’s profound con- 
viction that ne questions of our time are more easing 
than the Social questions ; and that the cultured an 
Christian citizen has no greater privilege than in doing 
his part in the promotion of hu- 
man brotherhood. He has had 
unusual opportunities for a 
study of this theme, and writes 
with genuine sympathy and 
comprehension, 


J. H. JOWETT 
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REAL GIFT BOOKS| BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


@ Each book is freely illustrated by re- 
productions in color of original work of 
master artists of renown. The liter- 
ary quality of the text matter is ob- 
viously superior, being drawn from the 
great writers and poets of the ages. 


STORIES FROM 
HANS ANDERSEN: 


Illustrated by 30 plates in color by Edmond 

Dulac. Handsomely bound. Boxed. Large quarto. 

Net, $5.00 

The annual Dulac color book exhibits each 

year the artist's developing power. Here the 

Prince of faery illustrators has for his subject the 
prince of faery-tale tellers. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD: 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


Illustrated with 25 plates in color by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. Handsomely bound quarto. Boxed. 
Net, $5.00 

Reynolds has chosen Dickens’ masterwork for 
his effort and has produced the most character- 
istic interpretation of DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL: 


By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. With 30 plates 
in color and many line decorations. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Quarto. Net, $5.00 

The delicate style of Thomson’s’ work has 
esp>cially adapted him to illustrate this. The 
piquancy of his women, their shy maidenliness, 
the old-world air of modesty make the» old 
comedy a new story. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING: 
By ALFRED TENNYSON 


Illustrated by Eleanor F. Brickdale. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Boxed. Quarto. 
Net, $5.00 


A more romantic field for illustration than any 
other literary work. They are a series of tab- 
leaux—a pageant of mental pictures. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER: 


By ISAAK WALTON 


25 plates in color by J. H. Thorpe. Handsomely 
bound. Quarto. Cloth. Boxed. Net, $5.00 

An exquisite edition of ‘The fisherman’s en- 
cyclopaedia of happiness.”’ 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


SONGS AND LYRICS: 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


A new edition with 25 plates in color by leading 
artists, specially decorated end sheets, etc. Small 
quarto. Cloth. Net, $1.50 

The best of all lyric poetry is gathered in this 
work. Merely to look through this is to review 
up the romance of the world. 


@ The books for children are outstanding 
in their fitness and in their perfection 
of mechanical production. @ Never 
before in the history of juvenile book 
publication has greater care been taken 
to assure quality and wholesomeness. 


THE TREASURE BOOK OF 
CHILDREN’S VERSE: 


An Anthology edited by 
MABEL and LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH 


Illustrated in color by M. Etheldreda Gray. 
Quarto, Cloth. Handsomely bound. Boxed. 
; Net, $5.00 
This unique collection of the best and sweetest 
verse for and about children ranks with 
Palgrave's GOLDEN TREASURY for originality 
in composition and literary judgment displayed 
in compiling. 


ROUGH AND TUMBLE: How 


they Tried to keep out of Mischief 
and Failed. 


With 24 irresistibly humorous illustrations in 
color by Cecil Aldin ; accompanied by short, bright, 
descriptive letterpress. Decorated boards. Large 
quarto. Boxed. Net, $2.00 


THE BOOK OF BABY BEASTS: 


The illustrations by E. J. Detmold. The descrip- 
tions by May Byron. 25 platesin color. Beauti- 
fully decorated binding. Large quarto in size. 
Boxed. Net, $3.00 


CECIL ALDIN’S HAPPY 
FAMILY: 


An Animal Book with illustrations by Cecil 
Aldin and text by May Byron. Quarto. Illustrated 
Boards. Boxed. Net, $3.00 


In a series of 30 full-page and 6 double-page 
illustrations in color are described the experiences 
of a number of animaJs on the farm. 


THIS YEAR’S BOOK FOR 
BOYS: 


Acyclopaedia of fun, frolic and interesting stories 
of adventure, invention and progress, told for boys 
by eminent writers and beautifully illustrated by 
color plates. Octavo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE 


PEOPLE: By Miss Githa Sowerby 


With colored illustrations by Miss Millicent 
Sowerby. Bound in picture boards. Cloth backs. 
Each, $1.25 net. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE : 
LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE : 
LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE : 


THE ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


A Good Novel 


@ These books of fiction individually 
and collectively are of a first order of 
merit, whether judged from the stand- 
ard of literary quality or absorbing 
arid entertaining interest. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING: A 


Reality of Romance. 
By MARIE CORELLI 12mo., Net, $1.35 


This book is in the same vein as her “‘ Romance 
of Two Worlds”? and will be eagerly read by 
those who enjoy a good “‘story.”’ Itis bigenough 
and fine enough to carry itself into a permanent 
place into the world of fiction. 


THE HEART OF A WOMAN: 


The Mystery of a Taxicab. 
By BARONESS ORCZY 12mo., Net, $1.20 


The author has an exceptional knowledge of 
the social life of the higher circles and her 
character delineation and description are both 
vivid and gripping. 


JOHN VERNEY: A Novel of 


Political Life. 12mo., Net, $1.20 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


This book reminds the reader of Peter Stirling 
and our own political struggles. The love story 
woven into this book cannot be overlooked. The 
description of the Parliamentary campaign is 
masterly. 


THE NOTORIOUS MISS LISLE: 


A Modern Novel. 12mo., Net, $1.20 
By BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 


The heroine passes through a number of diffi- 
cult situations with none of her charm or lov- 
ableness abated, situations which bring out 
human nature’s deepest emotions and characteis 
of unusual strength. 


THE CAGE: A Story of Marriage. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. 12mo., Net, $1.20 


The problem created by the recent views of the 
marriage bond are handled in a masterly way, 
and with convincing argument. 


THE HIGH CALLING: 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 
12mo., Net, $1.20 


A splendid all-around story of a typical Amer- 
ican family by the famous author of “In His 
Steps.’”’ It follows the fortunes of its various 
characters with compelling interest. 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND: 
A Christmas Book 
‘Decorated and boxed. Net, $1.00 
This is a Christmas book as different 


from the usual Christmas beok as an 


“Arnold Bennett novel differs from an 


ordinary novel. Itis a book of wit, tender- 
ness and charm, with a dominant note of 
goodwill and the cheer of looking forward. 


LITTLE GIFTS 


7 Illustrated by C. E. BROCK 
THE HOLLY TREE: 


By Charles Dickens Net, $.50 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE: 
By Charles Dickens Net, $.50 


: Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN 
CHRISTMAS DAY: 


By Washington Irving Net, $.50 
CHRISTMAS EVE: 
By Washington Irving Net, $.50 


HGS 


SOME GENUINE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL: 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
Illustrated in color by A. C. Michael. 


Quarto. Handsomely bound. Boxed. 
Net, $2.00 
Crushed leather. Boxed. - Net, $5.00 


Far and away the most exquisite edition 
of Dickens’ great Christmas masterpiece 
that has been published to date. Mr. 
Michael has succeeded admirably in 
making his paintings characteristic of the 
story and times they depict. 


@When at your booksellers ask to see the Hodder and Stoughton books—you will find them to be of 
rare quality and ideally acceptable as gifts—Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. : 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers ~ 


Publishers in America for Hodder and Stoughton 


35 West 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 


HGS HGS 


GIFT BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


H 
G 
S 


DeWOLFE @ FISKE CO. 
| anes | Christmas Books 


A Few More of Our Special Offers. Our Counters are Full of Them 

Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day. Readings for every 
With the Interwoven story of the Life and Doings of the Pilgrim Colony and day in the year. Selected by Mary W. fileston. Author of “ Daily Strengt 

some account of the later Aldens. Prepared under the direction of Augustus for Daily Needs.” With red line, page borders, full gilt edges, hand- 60c 
B®. Alden. With 28 illustrations. 12mo. J. H. Earle & Co. Reduced 35¢ some dies. Square 16mo. Little, Brown & Co. Reduced from $1 50 to 

from $1.25 tO... se seeesccescenrrrreneereesenarccesccecenescreeens Il Libro D’Oro (The Book of Gold) of those whose names are written in the 


Indian Life in Town and Country. sy Herbert Compton, author Lamb's Book of Life. Translated from the Italian. By Miss Frances Alex- 


f « ‘ree ; } i ” etc. With frontispiece in color. 47 beauti- ander. Handsomely printed and bound. 8vo. Little, Brown & $ 
Ach pcre retin clay Moms Op 5 r P . Co. Reduced from $2.00 net to...............005 RE 1 .00 


Pilgrim Alden. The Story of the Life of the First John Alden in America. 


ful half-tone illustrations from photographs. Handsomely bound. $ aa ae BA : ; 1 
&8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Reduced from $2.25 net to.........- 1 25 ms = hae Nee Ses of Miracle Stories and Sacred Legends of the Church in the 16th, 17th 
Sonnets by Henry W. Longfellow. Arranged and edited by Ferris Christmastide jn Prose and Poetry. With colored and black illustrations. 
Greenslet. On special hand-made deckle edge paper. Edition limited to 250 By Walter Paget. On heavy plate paper. Attractive binding, full gilt 50c 
1€ Artistically bound in boards. 12mo. Houghton Mifflin $1 50 edges. 16mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. Reduced from $1.00 to.......... 
7 g od f $4.00 met tO... ccc cccwccccscccenvecccecccsce . : . 
Co. Reddged from $4.00 net to... ......- Chinese Life in Town and Country. Adapted fromthe eveolh 
The Lincoln Tribute Book. Appreciations by Statesmen, Men <f of Emile Bard. By H. Twitchell. Wivh frontispiece in color and 48 beautiful 
Letters, and Poets at Home and Abroad, together with a Lincoln Centenary half-tone illustrations. 8vo. Handsomely bound. G. P. Putnam’s $1 25 
Medal, from the second design made for the occasion by Roine. Edited by Sons. Reduced from $2:25 net to..... +00 0.00 ssceu~eelee eee . 
Horatio Sheafe Krans. 16mo. G, P, Putnam’s Sons. Reduced from 60c The Home Life of Wild Birds. 4 new method of the study of pho- 
dead kDa i eaaid s wales vx ges Ok BIEL CLE EEC ao tography of birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick. With 141 illustrations from 
The Tempest. 3y William Shakespeare. 20 superb colored plates by Paul photographs. On plate paper, attractively bound. Quarto. G: P. $1 25 
Woodroffe, artistically mounted and music by Joseph Moorat. Quarto. Hand- Putnam’s Sons, Reduced from $2.50 net to... ...-eceeceecceeseces ° 
] - 7 , D>, “a se 
somely bound. London and New York. James Pott&Co. Re- $4 75 | Life of Frederic William Farrar, sometime Dean of Canterbury. 
duced) from/$2/ OO inet t0s:25c ce <s'sanina Ao hes ea ens oe pete eee By his son, Reginald A. Farrar. Portrait and illustrations. 8vo. 60c 
A Christmas Carroll. By George Wither. With pictures and text drawn T. Y. Crowell & Co. Reduced from $2.00 net to. .-...-...22..0seees 
by Frank T. Merrill. Beautifully printed on heavy plate paper. Handsomely Three Heroines of New England Romance, Priscill 
: me , : paisa St » Priscilla, Agnes 
bound. With full gilt edges. Colored frontispiece. Quarto. G. P, $1 .00 Surriage and Martha Hilton. Their true stories herein set forth by Harriet 
Putnam's Sons. Reduced from $2.00 net to.. +--+ -+++ +--+ ++eeree: Prescott Spofford, Alice Brown and Louise Imogen Guiney. With nearly 100 
The Road in Tuscany. A Commentary. By Maurice Hewlett. 10 illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. On fine paper. 12mo. Little, 50c 
photogravures and 100 text illustrations. Large type on heavy English calen- Brown & Co. Reduced from $2.00 to..........:c0ssesneseseaneeeeee 
dered paper. Index. 2 vols. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 00 The Cross. Its Tradition, History and Art. By Rev. William Wood Sey- 
Reduced from $6.00 net to... --s.eeee rece eeee cess ceee rene ccec cers i mour. Bibliography and complete index. With over two hundred illustrations. 
St. Botolph’s Town. An account of old Boston in Colonial Days. B Handsomely printed on fine plate paper. Large 8vo. Gilt top. $ 
P . 5 y G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Reduced from $7 50 to..........+---eeueee 2.00 


With many illustrations from rare and valuable prints and phot graphs. Hand- A Standard Bible Dictionary. Designed as a comprehensive guide 


somely printed and bound. 8vo. L. C. Fagen (0. Remiced $1 35 to the Scriptures, embracing their languages, literature, history, biography, 
from $2.50 to .......- Mya’ REO ES ik al lias ta ia eg manners and customs, and their theology. Edited by Melancthon W. Jacobus. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Antiquities, Biology, Geography and Edward E. Nourse and Andrew C. Zenos, in association with American, British 
Natural History. Edited by Sir William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and J. M. and German scholars. Embellished with newand original illustrations and maps. 
Fuller, M.A. Illustrated. 4 vols. 8vo. London. Reduced from $7 50 Large 8vo. Imitation half leather. Marbled edges and Thumb In- $3 25 
$22.00 net t0 tee. cae skies eS RE Raa er ere Deerioeee oi e dex. New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Reduced from $6.00 net to e 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
Greatest Variety in New England 


Standard | QLD ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE 


Sets 
20 Franklin Street, Boston At Tunnel Entrance 


Bibles 
Booklets 


Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


y6th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 


or non-College men. Courses, regular and pie weg pt) WINR. 
elective; leading to diploma or degree mod- 5AM ay SCHOOL | 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ZL i 

ri 5 ale or Z \ : Rc ITED: 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For CSI, \ te gl 


Catalogue address ; 
Professor WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE 
DEAN, Phillips St. 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


Belong to the Four Hundred 


We give a book asa special prize to the 


first four hundred students definitely en- Peloubet’s iy Quarterlies 


rolled. We have courses you need to take. 


Send for a Catalog. @ The edi ; ae: : 
e editors and publisher of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies have ever 
The outs Homo wi of Theology united in striving to make this series unexcelled. 
adison, Je . . . 5 ° 
a : @ The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded plan, and 
The Pratt Teachers Agency commencing with the smallest child moves steadily forward up to the most 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York studious adult, each Quarterly being closely adapted to suit the specific needs 
Penge teachers to colleges, public and private of its grade. 


Advises parents wonlwM. 0. PRATT, Manager, q We also publish a series of TEACHER’S QUARTERLIES, which 


: = = contain helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and 
_f ills Colles which have become indispensable during the past years. 
Siivielsa! of abled i elitadann @ We have made these Quarterlies for over thirty years, and continue to put 


The only Woman’s Colleg» on the Pacific them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, be 
Coast. Chartered 1885. Ideal climate. appreciated by all discerning minds. 


Entrance and graduation requirements ee as . 
Geadvatént to thhea ut Stanticd sta! Guleen @ We shall be glad to send free samples and catalogue giving full details to all 
sity of California. Well equipped laborato- intending purchasers. 
ries. Grounds comprise one hundred and 
fifty acres. docliat care for health, out- wert chicago NUE W. A. WILDE COMPANY ™ mead 2 era 
door life. Christian influences. 
President LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. a 
For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College : 
P. O., California. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Oongregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rry. Howarp A. BripuMay, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rmv. Isaac OcpnN RANKIN; Mr. ROLFE COBLEIGH; Mr. 
Goren J. ANDERSON; Miss ANNE L. BucKLPY; Miss FLorencn 8. 
FULLER,; Rey. FREDPRICK LyncH, New York; Rey. JoserpH H. 
CHANDLER, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is @ specific order to stop. In connection with sueh an order all 


arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 


All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Don’t Forget the Forefathers 

With the Christmas rush already upon us, and growing more 
intense every year, that fine old anniversary, Forefathers’ Day, may 
be in danger of assuming an altogether too subordinate place, yet 
we hear of Congregational Clubs and other organizations planning 
to chant the praises of the men of the Mayflower at their gather- 
ings during the next fortnight. For such persons, as well as for 
all who believe in the value of this yearly festival and its lessons 
for American life today, we have sought through editorial and 
illustrated article this week to furnish some suggestions and in- 
centives. Pres. Ozora Davis’s vivid sketch of the country whence 
the Pilgrims came grows out of careful study on the ground and 
also out of extensive and minute knowledge of the Pilgrim move- 
ment in general. 


Christmas is Coming 

And so is the Christmas number of The Congregationalist, 
keyed to the one dominant thought of the season, bright with 
pictures and replete with wholesome and appropriate and interest- 
ing reading matter. We turned to Dr. Gladden for the first page 
special for our Thanksgiving number. It proved such a hit that 
it has been read from pulpits and copied in secular papers the 
country over. For our Christmas message we looked to President 
Hyde of Bowdoin, and he has not disappointed us. Mr. Rankin has 
prepared an article linking the thought of the Holy Mother to some 
unusual modern types of motherhood. Dr. W. B. Forbush gives us 
a contribution in his best vein on hilarious Christmas giving and, 
of course, there will be stories, sketches and poetry in abundance, 
as well as a striking cover design. 


ie CUT THIS OUT. 


FOR THE FICTION READER 


The Measure of a Man 

The Singer of the Kootenay 

The Indiscretions of Maister Redhorn 
The Eternal Rose 


Robert E. Knowles. 


The Book of Courage W.J. Dawson. Net 
Little Problems of Married Life 

. Grow Old Along With Me 
Along the Trail of the Friendly Years 


_ Poems You Ought to Know 
FOR THE YOUNG MAN 


Essential Elements of Business Character 
Making Good 

The Contagion of Character 
Life Worth While 
Tendency 

Incentives for Life 

Crown of Individuality 


FOR THE YOUNG WOMAN 


The Gleaners A Wovelette Clara E. Laughlin. Net .75 
Miss 318 <A Christmas Story Rupert Hughes. 3 
The Love Story of a Maiden of Cathay Yang Ping Yu. Net .50 
A Blu-stocking in India Winifred Heston. 
A Girl’s Student Days and After Jeannette Marks. Net .75 


James M. Campbell. Net 
W.E. Hatcher. Net 1. 
E. W. Peattie. Net 1, 


Introducing Corinna Winifred Kirkland. Net 1.00 

Fairest Girlhood Margaret E. Sangster. Net 1.50 
ae 

The American Woman in Her Home Mrs. N. D. Hillis. Net 1.00 

From My Youth Up Margaret E. Sangster. Net 1.50 

Mother’s Year Helen R. Stough, Net 1.25 


FOR THE LOVER OF AMERICA 


The Broken Wall Edward A, Steiner. Net 1.00 
The Peace Problem Frederick Lynch, Net .75 
The Negro and His Needs Raymond B. Patterson. Net 1.25 


FOR THE LOVER OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Down North on The Labrador Wilfred T. Grenfell. Net 1.00 
~ Land of the White Helmet Edgar Allan Forbes. Net 1.50 
Court Life in China Isaac T. Headland. Net 1.50 
* Poland, the Knight Among Nations L. E. Van Norman. Net 1.50 
Jungle Folk of Africa R. H. Milligan. Net 1.50 


158 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


IT WILL MAKE YOUR SHOPPINC EASY. 
BOOKS MAKE ATILE, BIST AGERE Ss 


Suggestions For Holiday Giving 
SELECTED FROM REVELL’S HOLIDAY LIST OF GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE BOY 


Norman Duncan, Net $1.25 
Net 1 20 

J.J. Bell. Net .60 
Melville Chater. Net 1.00 


FOR THE YOUNGSTER 


The Shadow Harold Begbie. Net 1.25 
FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE 
Happiness Hugh Black. Net 


FOR THE LOVER OF CHILDREN 


1.50 
1.25 
William G. Jordan. Net 1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1,50 


Stockwell. Net .60 

John T. Faris. Net 1.25 
Newell D. Hillis. Net 1.20 
F, A. Atkins. Net .75 
James I Vance. Net 1.25 
James. M. Ludlow. Net 125 
William G. Jordan. Net 1.00 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


‘* Billy Topsail’’ Books 
The Big Brother of Sabin Street 
The Boy from Hollow Hut 


Norman Duncan. Each, $1.50 
I. T. Thurston. Net 1,00 
Isla M. Mullins. Net 1.00 


Woodsy Neighbors of Tan and Teckle 
The Hero of Heroes 

Zigzag Journeys in Arabia 
Tell Me a True Story 
Children’s Missionary Series 


C. L. Bryson. . 
Robert F. Horton. Net 1.25 
A. E.and S. M. Zwemer. Net 1.00 
Mary Stewart. Net 1.25 

Each, Net .60 


H. T. Kerr. » Net 1.00 
Basil Mathews. Net 1.00 
A.C. Mackinnon. Net 1.00 


Children’s Story-Sermons 
The Fascinated Child 
The Bible Zoo 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 1912 Net 1.00 
How to Teach a Sunday School Lesson H. E. Carmack. Net .75 
The Work of the Sunday School Ray C. Harker. Net 1.00 
Twentieth Century New Testament . Net 1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


FOR THE MAN OF THE CHURCH 


The Modern Man and the Church John F. Dobbs. 
Modern Church Brotherhoods Wm. B. Patterson, 


FOR THE MAN OF THE PULPIT 


The Minister and the Spiritual Life F, W. Gunsaulus. 
The Transfigured Church J. H. Jowett. 
Building a Working Church Samuel C. Black. 
The Glory of the Ministry A. T. Robertson. 
The Historic Christ Wn, A. Grist. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN WORKER 


Twice-Born Men Harold Begbie. Net 1.25 
Daily Reminders from John’s Gospel G. W. Bull. Net 1.00 
‘Quiet Talks’’ Series 8 Vols. S.D.Gordon. Each, Net .75 
Living Messages from the Bible G.C. Morgam. Net 1.00 
The Friendship of Jesus R. W. Veach. Net. .75 
The Master A Life of Christ G.M. Peters. Net 1.50 


The Unsearchable Riches Malcolm J. McLeod. 


FOR THE MISSION ENTHUSIAST 


Some Great Leaders in the World Movement Speer. 
Education of Women in China Margaret E. Burton. 
Echoes from Edinburgh, 1910 W. E. Gairdner. 
An American Bride in Porto Rico Marion Blythe. 


CHICAGO 


125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 


NEW NOVELS 


Peter and Wendy 
By J. M. Barrie. 
paid $1.65. 
** The style is Mr. Barrie at his best, 
delicate, vivid, whimsical.”—New York 
Tribune 


$1.50 net; post- 


Kennedy Square 

By F. Hopkinson Smith. /l/ustrated 
éy A. I. Kervsr. Fourth large edition, 
$1.50. 

“The best novel he ever wrote.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
Ethan Frome 

By Epottn WHARTON. 

(paid $1.10. 
1¢ best thing Edith Wharton ever 
a.”"—New York Sux. 
The Song of Renny 

By Maurice Hewett. : 

“It is a better book even tha 
Forest Lovers.’”’—New York Trib: 


$1.00 net; 


LITTLE GIFT BOOKS 
The Sad Shepherd 


By Henry vAN Dyke, 
ost paid 83 cts. 

utiful Christmas story, telling of 

an, cast out by Herod, and 

weary of the world, having found in it 

nothing but treachery and greed, has 

his hope and faith in mankind restored 

in the glad, unselfish love of Mary for 

her child. 

Each 50 cts. net ; postpaid 55 cts 

The Courage of the Commonplace 

By Mary R.S. ANpDREws. 

A story of true inspiration about a 
young college man who is made, not 
broken, by this typical but real tragedy 
of junior year. 

The Consul 

By Ricwarp Harpine Davis. 

Mr. Davis never sketched a more ap- 
pealing character than this courteous, 
old-school diplomat. 

The Angel of Lonesome Hill 

By FREDERICK LANDIS. 


A Christmas Sermon 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Prayers Written at Vailima 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


The School of Life 
By Henry van Dyke. 


75 cts. net; 


Some Scribner Holiday Books 
Robert E. Lee 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


$2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.75. 


Using his “ Robert E. Lee: The Southerner” 
as a basis, Mr. Page has written this comprehen- 
sive biography of Lee which covers every phase 
of both his civil and military life. Whatever part 
of the material of the earlier work it contains has 
been so largely revised and rearranged as to be 
virtually new; and this new biography gives 
graphic and untechnical accounts of all Lee’s bat- 
tles which were entirely overlooked in “ Robert 
E. Lee: The Southerner.” 


The Annual of the Society of Illustrators 


$3.00 net ; postpaid, $3.30. 

In accordance with the purpose of the society —to place annually before the public 
in a single volume a single example of the work of each of its leading members — this 
book contains upward of eighty illustrations by such distinguished illustrators as C. D, 
GIBSON, A. B. FROST, HARRISON FISHER, HENRY HUTT, HOWARD 
PYLE, FRANK D. MILLET, Miss JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, JOSEPH 


PENNELL, etc. 
The Arctic Prairies 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


lilustrated with sketches, photographs, maps by the author, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

Tells of a journey — virtually one of discovery —into the so-called ‘‘ Barren Lands” 
of Northwest British America, the region of ‘‘ Great Salt Lake” and partly within the 
Arctic Circle. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Other People 


By C. D. Greson. % 

lllustrations in black and white and 
red chalk, 

Oblong sto, boxed, $4.00 net; postage 
eXtra. 


Treasure Island 
By Rozsert Louis STEVENSON. 


With 16 full-page tllustrations. 
Large, square 4to. $2.50. 

liustrated in full colors by N.C. 
WYETR. 


Spanish Sketches 


By Epwarp PENFIELD. 

32 pictures in full color. $2.50 net ; 
postpaid $2.70. 

Similar in general style to Mr. Pen- 
field's “Holland Sketches.” 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 

24 pen-and-ink sketches. ato. $2.00 
net ; postpaid $2.20. 

12 full-page full color illustrations by 
REGINALD BircH. 


The Kitten’s Garden of Verses 


By O.tver HERForp, author of “The 
Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.” 

Fully illustrated by the author. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 


Fair Americans 

By HARRISON FISHER. 

43 pictures in black and white; 24 
JSull-page full color pictures. 

4to. Boxed, $3.0conet ; postpaid $3.30. 


Cupid’s Fair-Weather Book 


By Joun Cecrt Cray and OLiver 
HeErrForD, authors of *‘Cupid’s Cyclo- 
pedia,”’ etc, 


With many full-page and double- 
page colored tllustrations and innumer- 
able smaller ones, also in color. 

" Narrow 12mo. $1.00 net; postpaid 
$1.08. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WHY NOT OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT ? 


Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON, Topeka, Kansas, 
pleased with it. 


I shall enjoy using it in my own pulpit. 
my people whenever they buy a new Bible.” 


says: —“I am exceedingly 


. ++ It is a most beautiful piece of work typographically, and 
. .. I shall be glad to commend it to 


“ Just as has been said of the making of books, so it may be said of the making 
of Bibles,—‘there is no end.’ But at last a Bible has been produced. which will 


doubtless meet with unusual favor,—* The 7911 Bible.’ 


... We are sure that 


this Bible will meet the fullest expectations.’— Moody Church Herald, September 


Ey, SOLE 


Monthly and quarterly 
accounts are solicited and 
will be opened with any 
subscriber to The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian 
World. You can safely 
order any book you see 
advertised in this paper 
and we will send it to you 
promptly at the price ad- 
vertised. If for any reason 
the book you order is sell- 
ing at a lower price, we 
will promptly give you 
the benefit and return any 
excess sent. All new net 
books are sold at the 
prices given, and they will 
be delivered free at the 
prices quoted to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 


The Pilgrim Press 


LUTHER H. CARY, Business Manager 
120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


300 
Years After! 


Just 
Published 


THE 1971 BIBLE 


Being 
The Authorized Version of 1611 
| With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 
OTHER A New System of Collected References. 
FEATURES A New System of Paragraphs. 


The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 

Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine White and 

the Famous Oxford India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 
BESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION 

14 Beacon St., Boston 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 35 west 339 Sea te vork 
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CONGREGATIONALIST | 


AND 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Puritan Grip 


HE men of the Puritan movement, whom Forefathers’ Day orators 

will soon be extolling, did not embody all the Christian virtues and 

an graces. That which gives them imperishable renown and prompts 

the appreciation of the modern world is the fact that they grasped 

certain great realities and held them fast. What we take hold of 

with all our might, be it gold, or pleasure, or a fine art, or a religious 

idea, determines what we are. There was nothing limp about the men and women 

whom Whitgift and Laud on the part of the church, and Charles the First and James 

the Second and the cruel Jeffreys on the part of the state, harrassed, imprisoned, butch- 

ered and burned through a painful century of English history. There was nothing 

colorless about the Congregational martyrs of the sixteenth century, and the Scrooby 
Separatists and Pilgrim Fathers of the seventeenth century. 

Their grasp upon God was firm and constant. He was no dim abstraction or 
force ‘‘making for righteousness,” but an infinite, ever present, all powerful and gra- 
cious being with whom they had to do every moment of their lives, and at every turn 
of their affairs. They may not have entered fully into our later conception of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, but their sense of the presence of God was keen 
and profound. Enough for them, that this mighty Potentate had spoken once for all 
to men through his Word, and supremely through his Son. 

When men grasp God, ecclesiastical props take a subordinate place. The Puri- 
tans had little use for priests and bishops, for lords and princes of the church, for 
rubrics, canons and liturgies, for an elaborate ecclesiastical machine. They saw that 
many of these devices stood in the way of the soul’s direct access to its Maker and 
became a means through which the selfish and tyrannical impulses of the unregenerate 
human heart found baneful expression. 

The Puritan hold on Heaven was hardly less firm than their hold on God. It 
was no far-off possibility concerning which it paid to giye little heed, but it was the 
certain, often the near and always the impressive ending of the brief earthly career. 
As Dr. Storrs says: “Over the rudest letters and life of the early colonies brooded this 
ethereal splendor. ‘Their very funeral hymns.throbbed with the impulse of the great 
expectation. The living Puritan, like the dying Stephen, not infrequently saw the 
heavens opened and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 

How splendidly and continuously, too, they gripped duty. It often came with no 
smiling face. It summoned them to hardship, peril and death, but if it were the thing - 
God wanted them to do, they did it cheerfully and well. Such ideas of duty, of course, 
remove from life its holiday aspect.- They make it more than a series of pleasurable 
sensations, of afternoon teas and banquets and conformity to convention and.the quest 
of that which is interesting, agreeable and popular. This Puritan conception inspired 
Tennyson when he wrote: , 

“Life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
- And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.’ 


We have outgrown the Puritan Era, but we know well that it was the source of. 
much that was finest and best in the life of England and America today. In an age 
when men reach eagerly out for will-o’-the- wisps, when they devote their energies to 
that which profits them not, let us, imitating the Puritans, lay firm hold upon these 
three fundamental realities of the spiritual life: God, Heaven, Duty. 


With Pilgrim Staff in Pilgrim Land 


Three Famous English Villages 
By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. 


President of Chicago Theological Seminary 


One comes to Gainsborough from Ely and Lincoln with the 
spell of the cathedrals upon him, and finds himself in a some- 
what dull town, save only for the propped walls of the old 
Hall, the quaint wharves by the Trent and the modern John 
Robinson Memorial Church. Gainsborough is “St. Oggs’ in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” and it was here that an early Separatist 
congregation gathered under the leadership of the erratic 
John Smyth. The town, however, is not so closely connected 
with Pilgrim history as to warrant a long stay. It is a point 
of departure for the real Pilgrim country not far away. 

The drive across to Bawtry carries us through the farm- 
steads of rural England. There are patches of forests, 
glimpses of secluded and stately homes, neat cottages, each 
with white muslin curtains and a touch of color given by 
geranium blossoms, and over all the peace of the English 
country. It is easier to understand, after such an experience, 
how sorely homesick were the hearts of the exiles in Leyden 
and the settlers in Plymouth. They were thrust into the city 
and obliged to take up strange occupations in Holland; they 
were set to subdue the wilderness and to strive with the New 
England climate in the new world. All this gets new back- 
ground from the garden beauty of rural England. 

The end of the twelve-mile drive is Bawtry and the Crown 
Inn, a posting tavern with a quaint court, comfortable rooms 
and the best of fish and mutton on the table. Bawtry is the 
true center for walks in the Pilgrim country. The Great North 
Road runs through it, pushing onward to Doncaster and Scot- 
land. Scrooby and Austerfield lie close at hand. The roads 
and lanes are open to the pilgrim. 

What peculiar joy comes when we set foot in the place of 
our dreams—if only the reality measures up fairly to the 
vision! We had read of the Pilgrim land for years; we had 
studied the maps and the pictures; and now we set out with 
camera and knapsack really to tread the pilgrim way of the 
Great North Road. There was no cruel spoiling of the dream. 
It was all we had hoped. 

Southward we walk, leaving Bawtry village, passing the 
first house in York- 
shire by the way, 
leaving Bawtry Hall 
in its seclusion on 
the right, and finally 
coming to the bridge 
by which the road is 
carried across the 
wandering, lazy 
Ryton. 

Here is the place 
to rest, to unleash 
one’s imagination, to 
enjoy the satisfying 
bliss of pilgrimage. 
For this is the place, 
very certainly, where 
the ancient road 
crossed Ryton River 
by a ford, and many 
and many a scene of 
splendor has made 
this English land- 
scape brilliant. To- 
day it is quiet in the 
morning sunshine. 
The current of the 
little river scarcely 
moves ; the cattle are 
feeding in the meadows; the rooks scold; the white road 
reaches southward; on the horizon is the spire of St. Wilfred’s 
Church and the clustered roofs of the cottages of Scrooby. 


COPYRIGHT IBS8 THE CONGAEGATIOMALLET. 


SOME SCENES OF OLD 


It was not so on that June day in 1508, when Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, went northward in splen- 
dor to become the wife of James IV. of Scotland. Five hun- 
dred members of the gallant company spent the night in 


Scrooby manor house and many more were entertained in the 
villages. There is a record of the brave company, made by a 
herald, which tells us how these knights and lords went “varey 
nobly arayed and accompanyd of theire Folks in Liveray, and 
ou Horses, rychely in Apparayll.” We can see them as they 
set forth from Scrooby in the morning, came onward to the 
ford—or perhaps a bridge had been prepared for so important 
an event—and then moved past toward Bawtry with banners, 
bright uniforms, soldiers and servants, and perhaps even while 
they rode accompanied by songs rendered by “Johannes and 
his companye, the Menstrells of Musick.’’ We could only wish, 
as we set up the camera to photograph the road and the river, 
that the splendor of Princess Margaret’s cavalcade might have . 
been swept into the field of the lens. Imagination, however, 
is even better than a Zeiss lens. 

We thought also of another scene here at this bridge, 
almost precisely a century later, when, going to London to 
take the crown of England and the title of King, James of 
Scotland came nearly up to this very ford of the Ryton, where 
the sheriffs of Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire exchanged re- 
sponsibility for the safe conduct of the King and his vast 
retinue. This time we would have been happy indeed if our 
camera might have caught the scene. For quite likely among 
the company of the sheriff of Nottinghamshire would have 
been William Brewster, postmaster at Scrooby; a young man 
from Austerfield would surely have been among those who 
watched the procession, and we might have caught the face of 
William Bradford. Perhaps Richard Clyfton was there also, 
and men whose names were later to be written in the history 
of Plymouth. They hoped much for their cause in the person 
of the new king, and only too soon found out how vain was 
their confidence. It was this discovery that hastened the 
decisive action of the leaders of the Separation. 

How the figures thronged before us as we sat at Ryton 
bridge and talked over the books we had read and tried to 
picture the old days. We saw the great Wolsey, still cardinal- 
archbishop but nearing his fall, as he passed along this road 
from Scrooby to say 
or hear mass at Baw- 
try; we saw Henry 
VIII. with his court 
on their royal prog- 
ress pass us. We 
could see a smaller 
company, in the night, 
silently and fearfully 
making their way — 
along this same road, 
seeking to escape to 
the Netherlands; we 
could see them strag- 
gling back from their 
imprisonment in Bos- 
ton when the first 
venture failed. All 
these have been gone 
for centuries; but 
still the river seeks 
the sea, still the 
meadows lie green 
and the cattle feed 
upon them; still the 
steeple of St. Wil- 
fred’s Church beck- 
ons us down the 
Great North Road to 
Scrooby village. Thither we turn our footsteps. 

Most beautiful is an English churchyard! St. Wilfred’s 
is a place of peace. My memory of this church gathers about: 
the little entrance with the ivy covering it, and the old benches 
inside, bearing the familiar rude carvings of grape clusters. 
The church is very old. Probably the spire was in its present 
shape as early as the year 1300. Masons were busy repairing 
the ancient timbers in it and the spirit of the age was active 
even here, for one of the masons told me with great detail how 
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RYTON RIVER NEAR THE FAMOUS FORD 


In the distance are the clustered cottages of Scrooby, with the spire of St. Wilfred s Church on the horizon ™ 


! 


his bicycle had been stolen a few days before; incidentally he 
watched us sharply. Before they began their conventicle and 
defined the Separation rigidly, Brewster and his friends un- 
doubtedly worshiped in St. Wilfred’s Church. The furnishings 
have all been changed, except probably one or two very old 
settees or pews, which are still preserved. The church is at- 
tractive on the inside, although far less so than St. Helen's 
at Austerfield. 


SCROOBY MANOR HOUSE 


It was toward the farmhouse on the grounds of the old 
palace or manor house that we turned most eagerly in Scrooby. 
The history of the manor house has been worked out with 
great pains by the Dexters; and in Morton Dexter’s, “The 
England and Holland of the Pilgrims,” the details may be 
read. We knew just how it would look; the entrance over 
the old moat, the croft, the farmhouse, the cow stable, the 
meadows beyond, for we had seen it many a time as we had 
studied the records. And it looked just as we knew it would. 
The farmer in charge was cordial after we had made it clear 
that we did not mean to intrude upon him without any war- 
rant. There’s a mighty convincing power in half a crown at 
the beginning of such business as we had to do. 

Whether or not any of the present buildings survive from 
Brewster’s day may 
not be perfectly sure. 
It seems very prob- 
able, however, that 
the present farm- 
house remained after 
the final pulling 
down of the manor- 
house buildings in 
1637. The farmhouse 
is separated from the 
other farm buildings 
by a garden, and the 
view from this shows 
what is called the 
“Brewster room,” at 
the end of the farm- 
house, and the tablet 
which has _ been 
placed on the walls 
of the building. At 
this point we let all 
our history go to the 
winds. Mrs. Lobley let us go into this parlor; Mr. Lobley 
talked politics with us while we photographed; and the result 
is a picture of what we are bound to believe is the rounded 
arch of the room that still retains the walls of the manor-house 
chapel. We insisted also upon believing that here the Pilgrim 
Fathers met during the last months of Brewster’s postmaster- 
ship, holding their conventicle until they were detected and 
driven out. We believed then and stoutly believe it still that 
the quiet voices of Brewster and Clyfton and Robinson were 
heard here. Mrs. Lobley, good soul, was prouder of her pea- 
cock feathers than she could have been of this fact, and was 
prouder still of her lard which she displayed in the buttery. 
For us, however, the grand moments of our pilgrim days were 
spent in the Brewster room of the farmhouse. 

Not long ago, by the way, a careful survey of the entire 
grounds and buildings were made at the request of an Amer- 
ican. We came away with the original of this survey in our 
possession. aid 

To the north of Bawtry lies Austerfield. It has less to offer 
in the way of general interest to the pilgrim than has Scrooby ; 
but it possesses a perfect gem of a church, St. Helen’s. The 
walk from Bawtry to Austerfield has none of the historic asso- 
ciations of the Great North Road. The houses along the way 
are small; the road leads through fields of grain. The vil- 
lage is not interesting; St. Helen’s Church is. It was built 
in the twelfth century and has not been greatly changed 
since then. The Norman door at one side is now protected by 
a vestibule, as it should be. The interior has been somewhat 
‘enlarged, but not essentially altered, since William Bradford’s 
boyhood. ; ; 

Here is the old stone font and the brass ewer; and here 
William Bradford was baptized, March 29, 1589. The record 
of this baptism remains. The font itself is strikingly similar 
to the Scrooby font, the upper original of which is now in the 
possession of the New England Church in Chicago. 

We went to the “Bradford cottage.” Tradition associates 
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this with the Bradford family, but it is quite uncertain. It 
seemed far more fitting to spend our time in the church. The 
woman who kept the keys told us proudly of her loyalty to it. 
She gave us all the time we wanted in the place that we had 
come so far to see. So in the quietness of St. Helen’s we 
thought of the young man, not yet sixteen years old, passing 
through many an anxious hour as he came to the church for 
worship. What a tumult there must have been in his soul! 
We know that his family began to suspect his tendency toward 
the Separation. He had been going more frequently across 
the fields to Scrooby. Finally Clyfton’s arguments conquered. 
He was a young boy, but he was determined. We remem- 
bered how he defined his position with quiet firmness and said 
to his relatives and neighbors: 

“To keep a good conscience, and walk in such a way as 
God has prescribed in his Word, is a thing which I must pre- 
fer before you all, and above Life itself. I am not only will- 
ing to part with everything that is dear to me in this world 
for this cause, but I am also thankful that God has given 
me an heart so to do, and will accept me so to suffer for 
him.” 

We felt nearer the heart and heroism of the Pilgrims here 
in St. Helen’s Church than anywhere else—eyven than at the 
manor house. For here the struggle must have gone on. Here 
the alternatives must 
have been presented. 
Here the hero stuff 
in young Bradford 
was given shape and 
fiber. 

They were like 
this Norman arch, 
these men and women 
from Pilgrim land. 
Plain, durable, strong, 
severe; such is the 
Norman doorway. 
Such were they and 
such may their chil- 
dren be—but with 
the added grace and 
tenderness which the 
three centuries inter- 
vening ought te give 
to the sons of the 
Pilgrims. 

We locked the 
door of St. Helen’s Church and our pilgrimage was ended. 


Men of Two Worlds 


The Pilgrims were open-minded. The windows of their 
souls were flung wide to the sunrisings; and while, it may be, 
they saw no flaming visions, yet in the radiance of the in- 
streaming light they saw things with their own eyes. They 
had attent ears, and notes of the old, but ever new song of 
the morning stars were caught by them and turned into music 
for the day’s march. They had experiences in the Mount to 
which their bronzed but shining faces bore testimony. They 
knew Christ because they believed him, and they believed him 
with an increasing confidence and tenacity because they knew 
him. The Spirit witnessed with their spirits; and because of 
his indwelling they were able to bear personal witness to the 
truth. Théir contact with the Father in all the leading ways 
in which he comes into manifestation to his children was 
direct. ‘Things divine were real to their apprehension. They 
would not have made the statement with the same assurance; 
but “We know” would have had just as much pertinency on 
the lips of these men as on the lips of the great apostle. They 
did not know so much; but what they did know they knew 
with an equal certainty. The gates of their souls turned easily 
on their hinges; and it took but a touch of the unseen Hand 
to swing them open and secure admission for thoughts from 
on high. In the disclosures of still hours, in earnest medita- 
tion, and through intercourse with God and with one another, 
they were made rich in heavenly lore. Still the Pilgrims were 
not mystics. They used all the. faculties they possessed’ in 
quest of the truth. Reason and feeling, faith and patience, 
activity and serene passiveness were all brought inte requisi- 
tion to secure a better understanding of the character and will 
of God. They searched the Scriptures. They meditated and 
prayed. They studied providences and compared opinions.— 
Frederick A. Noble, in “The Pilgrims.” 


The Heir of Slaves 


Continuing an Autobiography 


By William Pickens 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE STAVE FACTORY AND THE SAWMILL LUMBERYARD 


There was a “stave factory’ and cooper shop in Argenta 
for the manufacture of barrels and kegs, and one thing that 
comes into the process of making the barrel heads is to stack 
the green boards, when they are first sawed from the blocks, 
and to construct the stack so that air circulation will dry 
them. They were piled in polygonal hollow squares by first 
laying a polygon of the pieces of “headin” on the ground and. 
then continuing round and round as the stack grew higher, up 
to fifty or more feet, or as high as the one on the ground who 
was “pitchin’ headin’,’ could shoot the short boards up 
through the air to the one on the stack who was “layin’ 
headin’.” 

Here I secured a position luckily, and I had an experience 
at “layin’ headin’” which I shall never forget, and which 
forms as integral a part of my mental and moral training as 
any other thing I ever did or any book I ever studied. I was 
earning “six bits” or seventy-five cents a day, more money 
than I had ever received steadily before in my life. When an 
older person did the work which I was doing he received usu- 
ally one dollar a day. But I was a boy and schoolboy at that, 
and this fact, though otherwise and elsewhere exemplary, 
lowers one’s price in a “stave factory.” The superintendent 
would not pay a schoolboy one dollar a day, and I doubt 
whether he would have hired me at all if he had not supposed 
that like almost all others I would never return to school after 
finding a position that paid four dollars and fifty cents a week, 
for I remember how he swore when I quit at the end of the 
summer, calling me a young fool for throwing away the oppor- 
tunity of certain employment for the doubtful blessings of 
“schooling.” And the fact of my receiving a lower wage 
brought me into disfavor with some of the men who worked 
about the factory, and especially with the man who “pitched 
headin’ ” to me. 

This man was, at one and the same time, about as merry 
and human and as cruel and brutal a fellow as my brain has 
ever been able to imagine. And nothing that I shall record 
here has the least feeling of resentment toward his memory, 
for I regard him as one of my appointed teachers who, whether 
he willed it or not, gave me (somewhat against my will, too) 
a most valuable mental and moral discipline. If I should meet 
him today I would shake his hand heartily as one of my bene- 
factors, albeit he tried for weeks and weeks to knock my brains 
out with pieces of green barrel heading. Usually if a man 
tries constantly to hurt you and you constantly prevent him, 
he helps you, advances you in the world, the damages which 
nature assesses in your favor for the unjust attacks upon your 
life and character. This man was hard as iron in face and 
heart; stout as an ox in frame; tireless as a machine in action. 
His wickedness was simple, straightforward; the only good 
phase of his character was his honest disclaimer of all good- 
ness. He could preach mock sermons as he worked, almost 
word for word and sound for sound imitations of some of the 
noisier preachers of the town. He would sing church songs, 
plantation songs, ribald songs, keeping time to the rhythm of 
his iron muscles as he sent the pieces of heading shooting into 
the air. When his jokes were not coarse they were of a good 
wit and lightened the burdens of all who worked near him. 

This man determined to stop me from working at that fac- 
tory by catching me off my guard and dealing me a terrible 
blow with a piece of that heading under the excuse of pitching 
it in the regular way. I felt his determination from the very 
first by that defensive telepathy with which Nature endues the 
mind of hunted animals and especially of a hunted man. I 
was on my guard. I was equally determined to defeat him 
without ever saying a word to indicate that I suspected him. 
I must be alert, with my attention fixed from seven o’clock in 
the morning till noon, and in the afternoon from one o’clock 
till six. For a long time he tried to wear me out by keeping 
the pieces of heading flying at me in such rapid succession that 
there was not a moment even to look aside. But that plan 
could not succeed, for my work was lighter than his and my 
nerve and muscles were good. His determination grew with 
his defeat. He next tried the scheme of pitching with gentle 
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regularity for long periods of time, then suddenly sending up 
two or more pieces in rapid succession, the last coming with @ 
force to fell an ox. But I was on my guard, and both pieces. 
would sometimes be deftly caught to show my skill and vex 
the tyrant; or when a particularly murderous shot was fired 
I might incline my body and let it pass harmlessly by and fall. 
to the ground many yards beyond the stack. At such times 
he would swear roughly and say that he was not to waste his 
time pitching heading upon the ground. I would make some 
reasonable remark, trying never to show, or rather determined 
never to acknowledge that I understood his aim. He knew 
well that I understood. I have know him to walk away out 
of sight and slip back from another direction, without my 
notice, as he thought, and send a piece of heavy heading hiss- 
ing through the air. It was always either caught or allowed 
to pass harmlessly by. I have known him to purchase a water- 
melon from a passing wagon, burst it and apparently sit down 
to eat it, when suddenly, towards the top of the stack on which 
I stood, several pieces of heading would be traveling in swift 
and dangerous succession. Not once did he catch me off my 
guard. I overheard.him remark to another man that-I was 
as hard to hit as a squirrel. : : 

Ill success never discouraged him; he was as persevering 
as the devil. All summer he kept up his attack ; all summer I 
kept up my defense. If I experienced any feeling like hatred 
in the beginning it was very soon all lost, and I came to look 
upon the daily action as a contest in which it was “up to me” 
to win. j ; 

In September I returned to school and the superintendent 
swore. My friend of the summer’s battle dealt gently with 
me in the last week or so; perhaps with honest intentions, but 
without inducing me to take down my defenses. I came away 
with no scar or mark, save the blackness of my palms, which 
the green-oak sap had rendered blacker than the backs of my 
hands. 

During the following school season I helped myself by doing 
odd jobs on Saturdays and by running errands and cutting 
wood out of school hours. I learned my lessons while going 
errands or chopping wood. Many people can remember seeing 
me go along the public streets with a book open before my face. 
On a long errand I might commit a whole history lesson to 
memory. When I was cutting wood I opened my book and 
propped it against a piece of wood at a convenient distance, 
with a chip holding the leaves apart, and studied by glances 
as I swung the ax. ee 

Later in the year I found another means of help. My 
father was fireman for a sawmill and secured for me the 
privilege of employing some of my Saturdays on the lumber 
yards. I was later given the position also of “Sunday watch- 
man” for these mill-yards. This kept me absolutely away 
from Sunday school and away from the day services of the 
chureh, but such things I always accepted as temporary means 
to an end. All day Sunday I camped alone but with my books. 
If it was cold I made a fire in the mill office and read, and 
wrote poems, sometimes satires on the members of some class 
of the High School with which my class was for the moment at 
war. If the weather was mild I studied or read out on the 
lumber piles. I early acquired the habit of getting weeks and 
sometimes months ahead of my class in the text-books. If a 
subject was to last all the year, I usually finished it in March. 
When I again went over the work with the class I enjoyed 
the peculiar profit which comes from review. 

During the summer of 1898, preparatory to my senior year 
in the High School, I worked as janitor in Keys’s Business. 
College for white boys. I used to go early to my work in 
order to study the various books, practice on the typewriting 
machines and learn the use of: certain athletic tools. Under 
such circumstances the presumption always lies that the jan- 
itor is ignorant; but when the boys found out that I could do 
their lessons for them and outdo their feats on the punching- 
bag and the horizontal bar, some of them grew cold and dis- 
tant and others enjoyed the exhibitions of my intelligence 
much as one might enjoy the cleverness of a Simian in the 
Bronx Park. 

My senior year went on as the others had gone. A re- 
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Dryness of the Soul 


There was no sound more musical and welcome in the ears 
of the old Jews than the sound of running waters and the 
splash of plenteous rains. There is no more attractive figure 
in the Old Testament than that of flowing rivers and brim- 
ming pools. Psalmist and prophet are awed by the fear of 
drought. The dry place makes them speak with bated breath. 
They begin to sing when “rivers break out in high places and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys.” And this dryness in the 
material world has its analogy in the realm of the soul. Dry- 
ness is a frequent peril of the spirit, with the consequent issues 
of arrested growth, dwarfed faculties, withered instincts. Let 
us look at a few examples of this spiritual drought. 

There is dryness occasioned by the consuming fires of sin. 
All the genial currents of the soul are evaporated in their de- 
structive heat. There are fires in the life that are the minis- 
ters of finer growth. These are like forest fires which open 
out hidden: ‘spaces to the light and air, and hidden growths 
appear. But the sin-fire burns out the very roots; it sours and 
vitiates the soul; there is no spontaneous emergence of awak- 
ened life and beauty. It is a dry place, bare as the desert. 

And then there is the dryness of soul known to those who 
are not watered by the affections of others. They receive no 
affectional response to their deepest needs and cravings. Their 
own love has met with no lover, and the sweet pool has dried 
up, or has become like the bitter waters of Mara. The lack of 
a friend leaves the soul very dry, for the heart that meets 
with no response is apt to turn in upon itself, and the finer 
feelings harden into cynicism, pessimism and contempt. 

And there is the spiritual dryness resulting from lack of 
fine desire. “The lack of desire is the ill of all ills.” ‘Desire 
fails.’ ‘There is no fine, fertilizing moisture of sacred yearn- 
ing resting upon the things of the soul, like the dew upon-the 
flowers. There is movement, but no aspiration; a certain going, 
but no craving. Heavenly impluses may arise in the disor- 
dered heart, but for lack of congenial emotion they wither 
away. We are familiar with the speech of such people. They 
say they have “lost heart,” they have “stopped looking for 
things,” they “no longer care about it.” Expectation has failed, 
hope has gone out, desire has ceased. And their life becomes 
like a desert waste, yielding only harsh scrub; and an occa- 
sional beast of fierce bitterness or vicious resentment prowls 
across the wilderness of their soul. 

' And again, there is the dryness of self-disparagement. 
There are people with no sense of mission, because they have 
no consciousness of power. ‘They do not realize their own 


Suffictent to my day—not just its care, 
Its old heart-hunger and its new defeat! 

Look round, O soul of mine! Claim thou thy share, 
With this day’s bitter, of its mingled sweet! 


Today, I saw a ray of Autumn sun 

Break for a golden instant through the gray; 
-And fo! in tender green was Spring begun: 

A blading wheat-field prophesied the May! 


Home from the north today my snowbirds flew, 
Came twittering round the window where they know 
Food shall not fail them the long winter through, 
However sharp the frost or bleak the snow. 


niche in the great theater of life. A man has touched the 
very blight of desolation when he is held by the conviction 
that he does not count. That always seems to me a deeper 
and more doleful cry than a moan from the shadow of death. 
It is death itself! It is a fearfully solitary place. It is dry in- 
deed, with the dryness of self-disparagement and self-contempt. 

And further, there is the dryness arising from sheer lack 
of humor. Men are dry in soul because they cannot see the 
humor of things. We sometimes speak of “dry humor,” but it 
is a most gracious and moistening influence upon the soul. It 
is like the humor of the eye, which makes true vision possible. 
Without that humor we become the victims of a fierce dryness 
and are consumed in the destruction of the garish day. 

All these are dry places. What can be done with them? 
I remember crossing the Utah desert, and I was oppressed by 
the unbroken desolation. But suddenly we came into a re 
claimed patch of the desert, and boys came to the carriage 
windows selling peaches grown in the restored gardens. Can 
we do anything of the sort with souls? What means have we 
at our disposal? 

First of all we have the powers of human sympathy. I do 
not mean pity of the idle and bloodless sort. That can do 
nothing for a human wilderness. I*mean sympathy that 
means passion, soul-correspondence, spiritual commerce. 
There are different modes of sympathy. There is affectional 
sympathy, which brings heavenly moisture to people who are 
in a dry and dreary place. There is intellectual sympathy, 
offered to people who have been brought by mental difficulty 
into a dry and dreary place. Intellectual sympathy is quiet, 
fraternal, patient. It opens a spring of refreshment, and the 
flowers of life revive. And there is moral sympathy, which 
shows itself in tender friendship for “publicans and sinners.” 
All these sympathies bring rivers into dry places; they open 
out “fountains in the midst of valleys.” 

But secondly, or rather primarily, we have the energies of 
grace. We have the holy. recreating love-energy of the Hternal 
God. It is possible for us, by the ministry of lowly and faith- 
ful prayer, to send rivers of grace into dry souls and make 
them like “well-watered® gardens.” We do not face the desert 
places without resource. We have at our disposal “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” We have all that worked in his 
life, all that was significant in his death, all that triumphed 
in his resurrection and glory. We have the Lord Jesus him- 
self! He can transform any desert into a garden, and make 
the dry river beds melodious again with the sound of many 
waters. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” 


The Good Thereof 


By Marian Warner Wildman 


Today, on my swept hearthstone brightly burned 
My fite. Today, the window rose I tend 
Opened a frail, sweet bud. Today, I learned 
Of fair good fortune smiling on a friend. 


The lamps I trimmed today will clearly shine 

When darkness needs them. Wholesome, sweet and good 
‘These loaves that I have baked. O life of mine, 

Compact of such small joys misunderstood. 


And scorned before, today I stand confessed — 
I find thee good! Today I realize 

That every passing day in this is blest, 
That as its evils, so its joys suffice. 


Its ills suffice: I need not lift the veil 
To see what pain is held in store for me. 
Its joys suffice: today they did not fail, 
Nor shall tomorrow lack their ministry. 
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The McNamara Confessions 


The confession of the McNamara brothers, one of them of 
murder in the first degree, the other of dynamiting a foundry, 
when only slight injuries were inflicted on the watchman, un- 
doubtedly clears the air. It comes as a stunning blow to the 
fraternal confidence of the members of labor unions. Appar- 
ently the mass of organized labor in America had deliberately 
shut its eyes to the possibility that one of its chosen officials 
should be a murderer. Tens of thousands of poor men had 
shared the privilege of defending the brothers out of their 
narrow incomes and were passionately declaring that the accu- 
sation was a plot intended to discredit the struggle of labor 
for its rights. The instant repudiation by the labor leaders 
and the rank and file of the unions of the guilty men was 
natural and inevitable under the circumstances. After all, 
fanaticism and criminal folly are not unknown in any rank of 
our social organism. There is a moral insanity which, for 
an end which may in itself be good, loses all sense of propor- 
tion and all conscience of right and duty toward the men out- 
side a favored and closed circle having a common interest. 
Doing evil that good may come is no novelty in the world’s 
history. 

We have urged our readers, from the first, to regard this 
trial as a murder case, pure and simple, and have thus far re- 
frained from comment on the methods of the defense because 
we wished to keep to that single issue and minimize the bitter- 
ness of class feeling which the trial threatened. But now it is 
proper to say that the attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public by deflecting the examination of possible jurymen 
from that inquiry, whether they are capable of giving an in- 
telligent and impartial verdict, which every lawyer owes his 
client to the wholly impertinent question of their friendliness 
or unfriendliness to the cause of labor, has been no credit to 
the defense. The cause of labor was not,on trial. The mass 
of American laborers with hand or brain are wholly averse to 
violence and ready to seek and abide by the verdict of a fair 
tribunal. But Mr. Darrow and his associates confess that they 
were defending clients of whose guilt they were reluctantly 
but fully convinced and were seeking to lay foundations for 
getting them free from the penalty which is their just due by 
an appeal to country-wide class prejudice and social hate. 

It is not too much to say that all confidence in Mr. Darrow 
as anything but a mere hireling advocate who is totally in- 
different to any higher considerations than those of selfishness 
disappears with the outcome of this trial. Had he seen the 
shadow of a chance for getting his clients out of the net which 
had been woven about them he would not have hesitated to 
keep on confusing the issues, to fan the flame of social hatred, 
to betray the cause of labor by helping it to identify itself 
passionately with men whom he knew to be midnight assas 
sins. If that is friendship, the labor unions of America may 
well pray to be delivered from their friends. 

By three confessions, then—nay, four, if we count the ac- 
knowledgment of the lawyers for the defense that their task 
was hopeless—we are assured that one of these unhappy 
brothers murdered twenty-one working men and women in the 
offices of the Los Angeles Times and that the other was an 
agent in a long chain of dynamite explosions, all of which 
are eredited to the gang. But is not a prison sentence 
of twenty years, as suggested by the district attorney, too 
lenient a punishment for him who confesses to the lesser guilt, 
where so long a list of crimes stands in the background of his 
life? We have seen no estimate of the lives destroyed in these 
outrages, which extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But if these are the appropriate weapons of any cause, that 
cause is doomed. That the labor unions repudiate them as 
passionately as only a few days ago they repudiated the possi- 
bility of the guilt of the men now waiting sentence, is a sign 
of strength in the labor movement. No Christian man will 
rejoice in the confession of guilty men, except that it clears 
the air. It saves us the long drawn out bitterness of the trial. 
It fixes the guilt of horrible and horribly deliberate crimes. 
For it must be remembered that even the clearing of the Me- 
Namaras would have left us face to face with the fact that, 
by some human brain planned and some human hands exe- 
cuted, these crimes were realities. Now we have the self-con- 
fessed eriminals in jail. Then we should have had the im- 
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perative task of hunting down the guilty in their hiding 
places. It may be that the task of tracing the employers or 
accomplices of these self-confessed enemies of society holds 
new surprises. But in the interest of labor unions first and 
of us all, it should be prosecuted vigorously and relentlessly 
to the end. 


Scarlet Hats and Roman Pretensions 


We have had something too much of late in the newspapers 
of “Princes of the Church,” birettas, scarlet cloaks and all the 
pomp and paraphernalia of the Roman cardinalate. The day 


that has not allowed the editor of a Boston newspaper to econ- ~ 


omize type by using once more the portrait of the Roman Cath- 
olic archbishop of Boston has been rare indeed. We have been 
advised as to the sea experiences of the candidates for promo- 
tion and their relative power of resistance to seasickness, the 
place where they landed and how they felt, with intimate de- 
tails of their journey toward the place where their scarlet hats 
were waiting for them. It is true that the newspapers of 
France and Italy have not paid much attention to the “prog- 
resses” of these “princes.” The exchange of violet by Arch- 
bishop O’Connell, who is an eminently handsome man and 
ecclesiastically rotund, for scarlet, has not stopped street move- 
ment on the Roman Corso, under the new monument of Victor 
Emmanuel. The building of Waldensian churches goes on just 


‘the same. Troops are still forwarded to Tripoli. No connec- 


tion has been traced between the recent earthquake in Cuba 
and the simultaneous departure of three Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops from the Western Hemisphere. But the appropriate 
patterns of lace and other man-millinery of the new office have 
set not a few American female and other hearts in 4 flutter. 

One of our acquaintances jokingly attributes this supposed 
democratic excitement over church “princedoms” and ecclesi- 
astical dress patterns to the sensitive and impulsive Irish tem- 
perament. That temperament is certainly one of the curiosi- 
ties of the world. It revealed itself the other day in a New 
York theater in organized riot and a shower of potatoes (Irish 
potatoes, not sweet potatoes, we suppose) for Irish actors in 
a play written by an Irishman and given by an organization 
of Irish people devoted to reviving the national spirit of Irish 
art and literature. The conspirators seem to have believed 
that they could convince the people of America that there is 
no poverty or ignorance or crime or lack of gentle manners in 
any part of Ireland by throwing potatoes at actors who had 
come from Ireland to entertain them. That is the other side, 
said our acquaintance, of the Irish loyalty to ideals and the 
Trish sensitiveness to criticism—the silly side, let us say, of an 
estimable sentiment. 

This is also the idealistic vanity which makes a strong man 
like Archbishop O’Connell put what seems to most Americans 
so disproportionate a value on ecclestical frippery, claims to 
precedence and flattery. He “will come back a better Amer- 
ican because he is a Prince of the Church,” said one of his edi- 
torial admirers the other day. We certainly hope so; but we 
are not confident, for the adulation which has long surrounded 
him and in the atmosphere of which he seems to breathe hap- 
piuy, is not likely to be lessened by his new lace and his scarlet 
hat. 

There is a serious side to this love of the chief seats and 
of spectacular effects in the Roman Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica. The Archbishops chosen to be made electors for the 
papacy are all of them men of the extreme ultramontane 
school. No liberalizing of belief or practice is to be looked for 
at the hands of O’Connell or Farley or Faleonio. And the 
campaign for committing the government of our nation to a 
quasi-acknowledgment of the exclusive claims of the Roman 
church goes on unchecked. Columbus Day has become a time 
of mere Roman Catholic display in which Presidents and Goy- 
ernors are called to grace a sectarian rejoicing. The President 
attended high mass on Thanksgiving Day. Now we are not 
unmindful of the useful and even splendid services of the 
Roman Church in the United States, but it is after all one of 
those churches which cannot safely be put in sole charge of 
religious services on national occasions. For it wholly repudi- 
ates the right of ministers of other branches of the Church 
Universal to share its office. 
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Suppose President Taft had suggested that his own pastor 
should have some share in the religious service he attended on 
Thanksgiving Day! The answer would have been a polite re- 
fusal. And the same is true of several recent services to which 
the President has given the approval of his presence. It is 
true of masses which have been celebrated in navy yards, with 
parade of the military. It is true of the Columbus Day 
parades. The Republican party is not helped in the nation at 
large by the fact that the whole Mormon hierarchy is pledged 
to its support. It will not be helped by a further official coun- 
tenance of religious services with which none but Roman 
Catholics can have any share. If we are going to have official 
or quasi-official memorial religious services in navy yards and 
on holidays, let them be union services in which any American 
minister may have his part. 


Reshaping Congregationalism 


No document of such importance with reference to their 
common work has been offered the Congregational Churches of 
the United States, for many years, as the report of the Com- 
mission of Nineteen on Polity, which is being sent this week 
to pastors, clerks of churches and to others interested in re- 
shaping the Congregational polity in the interest of efficiency. 

On other pages of this issue we print extensive extracts 
from this report, for which we bespeak thoughtful and general 
reading. It is a comprehensive, far-reaching and in some par- 
ticulars a radical plan for reorganizing our common activities. 
It represents a crystallization of sentiment and discussion, ex- 
tending over a period of years. It is a carefully drawn expres- 
sion of a spirit which has already brought about notable 
changes in connection with the local and state administration 

of Congregational activities. If the recommendations of this 
Commission are carried into effect it will produce in the course 
of a few years a status considerably different from the his- 
toric and traditional relationship of the denomination to the 
agencies that do its work, and one resembling that of the more 
highly centralized religious bodies. 

Reserving for anether time the-consideration of other issues 
raised by the Commission’s report, we would now have Con- 
gregationalists note that the most important conclusions of 
the report relate to the functions of the National Council. The 
‘Commission proposes to lodge in it final responsibility for the 
administration of the benevolent societies. 'To be sure, this 
responsibility will be discharged in the one case through the 
American Board, and in the other through a home board of 
missions, but in both the Council, through its election of a 
majority of members, will have preponderating influence. The 
second important point to note is that the Commission lodges 
in a board of twenty-two managers the ultimate responsibility 
for all our common missionary and educational work at home. 
This means for the present practically the creation of another 


organization with the necessary additional expense, but the 


‘Commission frankly declares that it looks also toward a fairly 
speedy consolidation of the existing home societies, 

The Commission deserves praise for the rapidity and thor- 
oughness with which it has done its work. Appointed only a 
year ago to consider the most difficult problems that have ever 
come before the denomination, it has reached its conclusions 
and given them to the public almost two years before any 
action can. be taken upon them. This affords the time neces- 
sary for discussion and the necessary denominational educa- 
tion on the matters concerned. The fact that nineteen men 
-representing in the start quite diverse attitudes toward the 
general movement of reorganization now present a unanimous 
report, will be a powerful factor in favor of its ultimate adop- 
tion. Yet the report is not beyond criticism, and it will be a 
splendid thing for the denomination if it becomes the subject 
of earnest and animated debate. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than to have it fall upon listless ears. We shall 
recur frequently to the subject, and we invite at once expres- 
sions of opinion from pastors, laymen, secretaries of our mis- 
sionary societies, Congregational educators and any one who 
has at heart the welfare and usefulness of the Congregational 
churches. Let the debate begin at once and cease only when 
the Congregational clans come together at Kansas City in 1913 


for the greatest meeting in their history, to ratify, reject or 
amend this most important report of their own Commission. 


The Wendell Phillips Centennial 


The centennial of the birth of Wendell Phillips was cele- 
brated Nov. 29 in many places. Interest naturally centered in 
the Boston exercises, for Boston was always the home of the 
great Abolitionist. Crowds gathered as at shrines and listened 
to addresses at Phillips’s tomb in Milton, and at his birthplace, 
at the site of his manhood home, at the Jewish synagogue that 
was formerly the Joy Street African Baptist Church, where 
Phillips delivered some of his famous speeches, and in Faneuil 
Hall. Those who participated in the celebration included some 
of the few survivors of the Abolition conflict, descendants of 
the leaders and former slaves. The greatest oration delivered 
in connection with the centennial was that of Judge Wendell 
Phillips Stafford of the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
at Park Street Church. Several who heard it had often heard 
Wendell Phillips, and declared that not since Phillips spoke 
had another orator appeared so like him in style of oratory or 
in power of speech. Judge Stafford emphasized the fact that 
Phillips’s life was inspired by a profound religious spirit. He 
said that “the Abolitionists took Christ’s word for it that ‘in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these ye 
have done it unto me.’” 

Judge Stafford’s denunciation of the disfranchisement of 
negroes by the Southern States, lynchings and other cutrages 
and injustices today made one who listened to him almost feel 
that Phillips had returned to take up again the great cause 
of reform to which he gave his life. The prophetic vision of 
Wendell Phillips was proved in his speeches foretelling politi- 
cal and social reforms that are today among the issues brought 
forward by progressive leaders. He favored temperance, penal 
reform, co-operative profit for labor, woman’s suffrage and a 
measure of government by the people that would lead one to 
expect that he would now favor the initiative and referendum. 
He would certainly lead the fight against injustice because of 
race, against child labor and all special privilege. 

We are glad that the Wendell Phillips centennial has come 
at this time. It is a wholesome and hopeful circumstance that 
the burning truths which Phillips proclaimed amid the evils 
of his times are recalled and reapplied today, and especially 
that such a man as Judge Stafford, and others who took up 
the same theme, had the vision and the courage to denounce 
as Phillips would denounce it the present injustice inflicted 
upon the colored race. 3 
The Peace Appeal of the Pulpit 

Those who have long been praying that the churches of the 
nation should assume outspoken leadership in the cause of in- 
ternational peace must have been encouraged by the remark- 
able evidence of awakening on Nov. 26. The Citizens’ Na- 
tional Committee sent requests to 150,000 clergymen—prac- 
tically every minister and priest of the nation—to preach upon 
the arbitration treaties before Dec. 1, urging their ratifica- 
tion by the Senate at its approaching session. Mrs. Elmer 
Black of New York, who is devoting her fortune and her talents 
to the peace cause, personally wrote to several thousand of the 
leading clergymen of the nation. The response to these efforts 
was remarkable in a wide use of the day for preaching on 
world unity and the adoption of resolutions by the churches. 
In New York the utterances of such men as Drs. Jefferson, 
Jowett, Manning, Remynsnyder and Merrill were widely re- 
ported by the New York journals. The Senate can no longer 
say that the people are not interested in the treaties. 


Crime as Betrayal 

There is just a touch of the judgment day in this story of 
the two McNamaras, one day under arrest, indeed, but be- 
lieved in by thé vast majority of Americans who work with 
their hands as totally innocent of the crime alleged against 
them, who on the morrow, for fear of worse, suddenly stand 
self-revealed to the whole world as conspirators and mur- 
derers, while the sting of betrayal is driving their former 
supporters to call for the extreme penalty of the law. Sup: 
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pose all men who are guilty of betrayal of private or of public 
trust were as suddenly shown in their true colors! But is 
not this betrayal of God’s confidence and the confidence of 
those who trusted us one of the aspects of all sin? And will 
it not be sure—if Christ’s own words are to be believed—of 
final declaration? Even the writer of the Book of Daniel saw 
this when he wrote that men who sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, “some to everlasting life and some to 
shame and everlasting abhorrence.” It is the traitorous quality 
of sin on which just now we need to fix the attention of the 
people. 


The President on His Own Work 

President Taft has told the story of his administration in a 
remarkable interview published in the Outlook. In the frank, 
straightforward manner characteristic of him the President 
so explains what he has said and done in his official capacity 
that first of all one can hardly fail to believe that he has 
done what he believed to be right, regardless of consequences 
to himself. He admits having made mistakes; for instance, 
in not making a stronger fight for a low duty on paper, al- 
though Senator La Follette opposed as too low the $2 duty 
that the President had induced Chairman Payne of the Ways 
and Means Committee to vote for. He makes an interesting 
explanation of the Winona speech in praise of the Payne 
tariff bill, which, he tells us, was dictated on the train and 
too hastily revised, and modifies his commendation. He might 
have added that it was composed after an anxious week spent 
in considering the charges against Secretary Ballinger. Mr. 
Taft grows enthusiastic over the corporation tax feature of 
the Payne bill. He also hopes for good results from the tariff 
board. He says the members of the board are not experts but 
carefully chosen investigators who have been gathering from 
experts and first-hand sources of information facts that they 
will report. The President stands strongly for further down- 
ward revision of the tariff. His chief objection to a high 
tariff is that it nourishes monopoly. The tact and patience 
with which he has handled conflicting factions and thus se- 
cured progressive legislation stir admiration. He says that he 
would like a second term, but that he is not willing to purchase 
it at the sacrifice of freedom to do his duty as he sees it. 


The President’s Message 

The President’s initial message to Congress in its regular 
session—for he makes promise of several before the Christ- 
mas holidays—is entirely taken up with the Anti-trust Stat- 
ute and its enforcement by his administration. Mr. Taft is 
satisfied with the results thus far and declares that because 
of them we are well along toward a satisfactory working con- 
trol of the whole situation. He disapproves of the repeal of 
the Sherman law, and proposes rather additions describing 
and denouncing methods of competition which are unfair and 
are “badges of the unlawful purpose denounced in the anti- 
trust law.” Such additions would lighten the task of prose- 
cution on the one hand, and “serve the purpose of pointing 
out more in detail to the business community what must be 
avoided.” But the President is no believer in the claim that 
unlawful acts are done through ignorance. When men lay 
themselves open to attack “they know the purpose of their 
acts.” He further repeats what he has said of Federal license 
and incorporation, which he would in the first place make vol- 
untary. He also makes it plain that mere size or even com- 
bination of plants is not an offense against the law, unless it 
involves the extinction of competition. A list of “Suits 
Brought and Prosecutions Instituted by the United States 
Under the Sherman Law” is appended. In Harrison’s admin- 
istration, when the law was new, there were seven suits, in 
Cleveland’s second administration eight, in McKinley’s three, 
in Roosevelt's forty-four, in the present administration of 
less than three years, thirty-seven. The message is clear; its 
single purpose and brevity make it easy to follow. It will 
help, we think, to clear the air and inform public opinion. 
That it will compel this Congress to forget political maneuver- 
ing in order to serve the public need by prompt as well as 
sensible action we fear is too much to hope. 


Accord on Controller Bay 


After all the unkind words that have been said about the 
Administration with reference to Controller Bay in Alaska, the 
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ease of the objectors has fallen to the ground. Following the 
President’s special message explaining the situation, the critics 
of the administration bade the country await the renewed in- 
vestigation by the House Committee when Congress reassem- 


-bled. Then it was proposed to show up the alleged conspiracy 


of the Ryan syndicate and the administration to rob the people 
of the best locations for wharves and the waterfront, but now 
it is announced that the inquiry is ended. The attorney for 
the investigators, Mr. Brandeis, and the Pinchots in public 
statements declare that the Alaskan policy of the administra- 
tion is above criticism. Incidentally it appears that the vehe- 
ment article from the pen of Mr. Roosevelt was the result of 
excessive zeal and a misunderstanding of the facts. We still 
have a problem in Alaska. It may be well to consider seri- 
ously the suggestion of Secretary Fisher that an Alaskan rail- 
road be owned and operated by the government, in view of the 
peculiar conditions in the territory, and that the coal lands 
should be leased and not sold by the government. We ought 
not to plunge into this railroad matter without careful con- 
sideration, although a precedent has been established in the 
case of the Panama Railroad, in which, it would seem, we 
have done quite right in operating under government owner- 
ship. 


The Claws of the Russian Bear 

Persia has determined, if she must.go under as a free na- 
tion, to sink with her national flag flying and asserting her 
right to manage her own affairs in her own way. The refusal 
to yield to the Russian ultimatum, that the financial manager 
of the government must be dismissed or the country will be 
invaded, is one of the great acts of its long history. The in- 
ability of the nation to resist has not blinded its eyes to the 
dishonor of yielding. Our Government can do nothing to help 
Persia or protect Mr. Shuster. But American popular sym- 
pathy, with no exception worth speaking of, will go both to 
the Persian nation and to the American who went out, after 
successful work for our own Government, to put the financial 
affairs of Persia in order. The fact that an agreement exists 
between Russia and Great Britain to divide responsibility of 
oversight in Persia does not relieve the latter of the responsi- 
bility of helping to destroy the independence of Persia, to 
which the agreement with Russia expressly pledges them both. 


Sir Edward Grey’s remark that it is impossible to approve of - 


a man who has shown so little tact as Mr, Shuster in his deal- 
ings with a foreign power reminds us of the story of the lamb’s 
failure in tact in contradicting the wolf. The existing Persian 
government does well in preferring to die with self-respect 
rather than to live on as the creature of Russian greed and 
corruption. ' 


American Treaty Rights in Russia 

We have tried “tact” for a good while now with Russia in 
relation to the rights of American travelers. We give a man 
a passport and the Russian consuls refuse to accept and ap- 
prove it if the man is a Jew by faith. Our patience is grow- 
ing thin and a determined effort will be made in the course 
of this session of Congress to denounce the treaties and insist 
that all Americans shall be treated alike. Here, too, England 
submits with passive docility to like treatment, but England 
is bound to Russia by agreements which it cannot afford to 
break. We still hope that the Russian government will hear 
reason in these matters. The favorable opinion of the Amer- 
ican people is worth more in the long run than a hastening of 
the end of Persian autonomy or the keeping out of a few hun- 
dred travelers. Sooner or later Russia must enfranchise the 
Jews in her own territory or expel them altogether. The 
present campaign of cruel oppression cannot go on forever. 


German Relations with Great Britain 

The existence of days of great and dangerous tension be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain last summer is now openly 
confessed by the foreign ministers of both countries. Mr. 
Lloyd-George made a speech that Germany resented, protest- 
ing in a letter couched in such terms that the British Govern- 
ment declined to answer it. Later Germany reopened the con- 
versations in a more conciliatory spirit and the danger was 
averted. Sir Edward Grey’s speech in parliament was on 
these dangerous matters a model of dignified, firm and yet con- 
ciliatory language and practically united all parties but the 
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extreme radicals in his support. He denied categorically that 
4Great Britain has secret treaties with any power. He declared 
that she envied no other power a “place in the sun.” He said 
that British public opinion would not support provocative or 
aggressive action on the part of its allies. The speech has 
done something to dispel the German anger against Great 
Britain which followed the settlement with France. But the 
German papers, which in foreign affairs are always inspired 
by the government, are saying that an opportunity for testing 
the benevolent opinion of Great Britain toward Germany is 
just ahead. Whether this foreshadows a final settlement of 
the Bagdad railway plans which will give Germany a hold on 
Asia Minor and perhaps Syria and a terminus on the Persian 
Gulf, or some new deal at the expense of Portugal or Belgium 
in Africa, the world is left to guess. But the rumors of a 
revision of the existing partition of Africa in which Germany 
will claim an important share are persistent. 


The Chinese Deadlock 


Poverty is still the main hindrance to the success of Yuan 
Shi Kai’s plans for overcoming the Chinese revolution. Car- 
tridges are expensive and the foreign lenders of money make 
it a condition of advances that the provinces shall be pacified, 
which in its turn seems impossible without more cartridges. 
The recapture of Han Yang and the imminent fall of Nankin 
seem to show that the forces are too small on both sides to 
complete the conquest or to retain captures in the wide field 
of conflict with its many cities. It grows more probable that 
Yuan will be forced to make a bargain with the revolution and 
that the terms of the revolutionary leaders may rise as his 
distress becomes more evident, or that the contest may hang 
long in the balance and some of the friendly powers be called 
in to mediate. 

od 

Is Campbell Morgan following his friend, Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
a long way into the field of social Christianity? That sermon 
of his on The Coming Glory, which The Advance criticised 
recently, evinced a pretty strong conviction that this present 
world must be made over according to the purposes of Jesus 
Christ. And when he finished, the other day, his eight years 
at Westminster Chapel in London, he took for the subject of 


his sermon, The Ethics of Jesus, and went on to say that 


while no one could accuse him of having belittled the gospel 
of Christ during the years he had occupied that pulpit, it did 
seem to him that the gospel of his grace was sometimes 
preached at the expense of the demand of his ethics. But 
neither in the case of Mr. Meyer nor Campbell Morgan is there 
any relaxation of the belief that the kind of man to inhabit 
the new earth must be the new man in Christ Jesus. 


Fd 


From a multitude of sources comes the injunction, “Do your 
Christmas shopping early.” The slogan meets your eye as you 
scan the advertisements; it is reiterated in editorial columns; 
the charitable organizations all say “Amen”; and here comes 
a church calendar for next Sunday containing among its notes 
this advice, “Plan to do your Christmas shopping early and 
remember to ‘keep genial and kind through all the vexing 
crowds of the Christmas season.” Now let everybody else join 
in singing, “Why do you wait, dear brother?’ and having ex- 
horted our brethren and sisters to do the square thing by the 
clerks and expressmen and mail carriers, let us proceed with- 
out delay to practice what we preach. Maybe if this reform 
keeps on gaining momentum the man found buying goods on 
the day before Christmas will have to frame a long and minute 
apology to cover his delinquencies. 


& 


The Thanksgiving number of The. Congregationalist solved 
one Sunday evening problem. It suggested a program for a 
Sunday evening service preceding Thanksgiving Day. Rev. 
David Moor, pastor of Union Church, Glenwood, Minn., invited 
four men from his congregation to represent the four sections 


_ of the country, and read the articles in The Congregationalist 


on why New England, the South, the Middle West and the 
Pacifie coast are thankful. A men’s choir of twelve voices 
contributed to the program, which was entirely by men. This 
program was advertised and a large congregation was present 
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in which men were the majority. Mr. Moor passes the word 
along that there are many good things in The Congregation- 
alist that may be used in an occasional Sunday evening 
service. ; 
wt 
It is unofficially given out that the commission which has 
been investigating the wreck of the Maine in Havana harbor 
has reached the same conclusion as the Sampson commission 
just after the Spanish war—that the explosion was from out- 
side the ship, though magazine explosion naturally followed 
the first shock. All Americans will be glad to be reassured on 
this point, and the measurements and photographs secured are 
said to be of the most convincing kind. That the Spanish 
officials in Havana deliberately wrecked the ship nobody be- 
lieves, we suppose. The real cause of the explosion will prob- 
ably never be known. But at least the charge of carelessness 
often made against Captain Sigsbee and his crew may now 
be laid at rest forever. 


od 


Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, who wrote the so-called 
Sherman law, or most of it, now declares in the North Amer- 
ican Review for December that its framers never intended 
that it-should be used as a weapon for the destruction of 
honest business, and heartily indorses the construction put 
upon it by Chief Justice White in his opinion that it must be 
construed according to the rule of right reason. But business 
men complain that the construing, after being postponed for 
more than twenty years, takes so unconscionably long a time. 


a 

With Bishop Brent presiding over the International Con- 
ference at The Hague on the opium traffic, that important 
assemblage ought to take high ground concerning the suppres- 
sion of the nefarious traffic in opium. This is only one of the 
many services to civilization which this broad-minded repre- 
sentative of the Episcopal Church is rendering while he sticks 
at his post in Manila despite many alluring invitations to re- 
sponsible positions in this country. i 


& 

Out in Columbus, O., the other day, they brought together 
150 high school boys to hear their criticisms on the church. 
These included ‘sermons too deep,” “fifty per cent. of the Sun- 
day school teachers don’t know what they’re talking about,” 
ete. If the child is really “father to the man,” it'll be a grand 
old church some of these days! 


a 
Two Boston newspapers have sent prominent members of 
their editorial staffs to Rome, accompanying Cardinal-elect 
O’Connell, in order to describe the services. We certainly have 
no objection, but we wonder how big an event in Protestantism 
it would take to have an intelligent reporter sent even ten 
miles out of the city. 
ae 
A chief sufferer by the crimes of the McNamaras is their 
mother, who even: yet refuses to believe in their guilt. Nobody 
in this world can sin and confine the punishment to his own 
life. And those who love us most will usually be the chief 
sufferers. 
2 
That Vermont town which partially solved the overchurch- 
ing problem by turning over one of its superfluous edifices to 
a fraternal order served the good cause of brotherhood in more 
ways than one. 
a 


A liquor dealer died the other day of “business worries.” 
We don’t want to seem hard-hearted, but it seems likely that 
more representatives of the trade will be similar victims in 
the coming years. 

a 

Now will you kindly tell us just what was the argument 
for making up that Chicago jury on insanity cases entirely of 
preachers? 

at 

It’s a dull Monday morning’s news, indeed, which brings 
no new “Rockefeller church” or “Rockefeller pastor’ to the 
surface. , 
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Dr. Abbott’s Evangelism in Wisconsin 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s visit to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was a notable event. He 
gave the convocation address to an audience 
of nearly 4,000 students, answering the 
question, Can a Democratic State Have a 
Religion? He showed conclusively that 
neither law, however fully it may be the 
voice of the people, nor intelligence, however 
widely diffused among the people, can save 
a nation. There must be a voluntary obedi- 
ence to a Divine law which only religion 
can give in order to national salvation. It 
was a timely message impressively given and 
heartily received by students, faculty and 
citizens present. Though in the midst of the 
most exciting football event of the season, 
yet Dr. Abbott gained the attention of a 
large part of the student body in three sub- 
sequent addresses, besides a round table dis- 
cussion following a luncheon given by the 
faculty in his honor. The main theme of his 
addresses was the moral and spiritual phases 
of life at the university. His closing ad- 
dress was under the auspices of the univer- 
sity pastors, followed by a meeting for reli- 
gious inquiry which formed a fitting close 
of a notable series of addresses. 


A University that Teaches How to Live 


Dr. Abbott expressed satisfaction in his 
visit to the university, declaring: “I go from 
Wisconsin with a profound sense of the truth 
that a great university here is not only teach- 
ing men how to think but how to live. I 
know of no university where more is being 
done to promote the spiritual life of the stu- 
dents than at Wisconsin.” Let it be remem- 
bered that here is an illustration of the valu- 
able work of half a dozen university pastors, 
supported by as many different denomina- 
tions, who, with one or two exceptions, form 
a pastoral union for co-operative Christian 
work, giving their entire time to the spiritual 
interests of the students. It is through this 
co-operative union, including the secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., that men like Hugh Black, 
John R. Mott, Dr. Abbott and others are 
brought to address the students, and volun- 
tary religious services and Bible study are 
maintained. Whatever may have been the 
objections urged four or five years ago 
against the maintenance of such a university 
ministry, the results thus far abundantly 
justify the movement. It is more and more 
evident that few expenditures of religious 


effort are more productive in proportion to the means used than 
the religious training now being given by the pastors in connection 


with the University of Wisconsin. 


The Progress of Mr. Campbell’s Tour 


Rey. R. J. Campbell of London, now fulfilling appointments in 


Chicago and the vi- 
cinity, has been fa- 
vored with large 
audiences ever since 
he landed in America 
a month ago. More 
than once the meet- 
ing place has not 
been large enough to 
accommodate those 
who desired to hear 
the London preacher. 
In addition to the 
engagements made 
before reaching 
America, he is in re- 
ceipt of many addi- 
tional invitations, as 
he goes from point 
to point, and to them 
he responds as far as 
possible, even though 
it necessitates some- 
times an early start 
in the day. At the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Editor of The Outlook and well-known preacher 
amony the colleges, who has just contributed an 
unureul week to the University of Wisconsin 


Federations of Churches and of 
Labor Co-operate 


Resolutions Passed at Labor Convention in 
Atlanta: . 

Whereas, The Federal Council Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice is undertaking a nation-wide cam- 
paign to secure for all industrial work- 
ers one day’s rest in seven, and 

Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labor is unqualifiedly on record for the 
same for many years, and has been effi- 
ciently working to that end; therefore be 
it 

Resolwed, That we heartily appreciate 
the co-operation of the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service to the end 
of securing the one day’s rest in seven, 
and pledge to the Commission, and to all 
others who may assist in this work, our 
hearty and earnest assistance. 


From Dr. C. S. Macfarland’s address as frater- 
nal delegate from the Federal Council: 

Let me at the beginning of my rela- 
tions with you say a word as to the atti- 
tude of the Christian church. It should 
not be that of entangling itself with your 
economic machinery, but rather, first, 
that of continually reminding you of the 
moral idealism of your movement, and, 
second, of co-operating with you in what 
should be, and are, your ultimate moral 
aims and ends... . 

Brethren of this convention, in our ul- 
timate aims, we belong together. In the 
mind and heart of God, such movements 
as your own and his church look toward 
the coming of the same Kingdom of 
Heaven. And what God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder. And I 
say it thoughtfully and reverently, of 
any man who would seek to separate the 
church and modern industry, it were bet- 
ter for him, as our Master said, “that a 
mill stone be hanged about his neck and 
he be cast into the depths of the sea.” 

For, after all, the church and the gos- 
pel have been, in large measure, the 
creators of social unrest, because the 
gospel has given to man the vision of a 
high, pure and noble life. 


University of Vermont-he preached a sermon 
forty minutes’ long before he had had his 
breakfast, and at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, he did the same thing. He writes us 
that he shall on his return inform English 
students of the strenuous life lived by their 
compeers in America. Next week Mr. Camp- 
bell will spend in Michigan, whence he goes 
to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and by the 
end of the month to California. So many 
invitations are reaching him from the uni- 
versities of the West that he is considering 
the possibility of staying a little longer in 
this country than he intended. Mr. Camp- 
bell writes: “The thing that has impressed 
me most so far has been the extraordinary 
and spontaneous kindness of the people with 
whom one is brought in contact. Nothing 
seems too much for them to do for one’s 
comfort and gratification. I am afraid that 
we in the old country are a little slower in 
showing such cordiality to visitors.” While 
Mr. Campbell is speaking frequently and 
boldly on the social aspects of Christianity, 
it is not his wish or purpose to make that 
phase of his work in America more promi- 
nent than his preaching. Indeed, he has al- 
ready made it plain that he does not care 
for appointments that relate entirely to 
sociological topics unless they are preceded 
by preaching engagements. At Toronto he 
took it upon himself to alter the prearranged 
program. He has been announced to speak 
in Bond Street Congregational Church on 
the Social Movement, and before commenc- 
ing his lecture asked his hearers if they 
would care to hear him preach also, and said 
that if any cared to stay after the lecture he 
would give them a sermon. So after an hour 
of lecturing and a hymn, the large congre- 
gation remained till ten o’clock in order to 
listen to his sermon. He proposes to take 
this same course if on arriving at any city 
he is announced to speak and not to preach. 


Getting the Facts in Wisconsin Federation 


The Wisconsin Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers representing twelve 
state denominational and six state reform- 
atory bodies, spent four recent days in hear- 
ing reports and the recommendation of co- 
operative efforts for the coming year. The 
work of the Social Service Commission is 
laying hold of the more vital social forces 
and giving direction and efficiency to human 
uplift. The work is being grappled with in 


a way that means business by the fifteen men and women who com- 
pose this commission. 


For three years a committee on the religious 


forces of the state has been getting facts on the population, the 
churches, Sunday schools and other religious forces of each town 


in the state. 
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It is already disclosing overorganization. 


REY. H. A. MINER 


The veteran reoistrar of the Wisconsin Congre- 

gational Conference serving it over thirty years, 

who has been secretary <f the State Federation 
of Churches ‘or nearly half that pertod 


This immense task is well along towards completion. 


In connection with this 
report was shown 
the need for the pas- 
tors in each locality 
to secure a moral 
and religious survey 
of their town, so . 
that each may know 
the social, educa- 
tional and religious 
facts of each family, 
and such a division 
of pastoral work be 
made that none shall 
be overlooked. Ex- 
amples of this work 
were presented to. 
the Council, show- 
ing how easily it cam 
be done and how it 
adds to the efficiency 
of Christian work. 
The survey idea 
ought to be applied 
more often than it 


—_—_——— is. 


Bringing Seminaries and 
Y. M. C. A. Together 


Yale Diyinity School and 
Oberlin Theological Seminary 
have been the hosts of two im- 
portant and unusual confer- 
ences, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the theological division 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. 
The gatherings were thoroughly 
representative, twenty-eight 
seminaries of thirteen denomi- 
nations sending delegates to 
New Haven and twenty-six of 
seventeen bodies being repre- 
sented in Oberlin. Among the 
leaders present at one or both 
occasions were Rev. J. Ross 
Stevenson of Brown Memorial 


Church, Baltimore, chairman of ALLIES OF THE NEW MEXICO W. C. T. U. 


the theological sub-committee of 
the student movement and pre- 
siding officer, John R. Mott, 
Robert E. Speer, Prof. G. A. 
Johnston Ross of Montreal, 
Bishop McDowell and Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago and others. 
Both faculty and student representatives from most of the institu- 
tions made the gatherings thoroughly all round in their viewpoint. 
The discussions followed the round-table plan, covering such topics 
as present-day demands upon the ministry, the recruiting of the 
profession at home and abroad, the minister’s personal life and the 
like. 


A Verdict on the Modern Ministry 


The results of the conferences, expressed in elaborate resolu- 
tions show some interesting and suggestive trends of opinion. 
There was a feeling that theological seminaries ought to provide 
in their curricula training for specialized types of ministerial serv- 
ice, such as religious education directors, city, home and foreign 
missionaries, social service directors, etc., and that while the time- 
honored and fundamental departments are necessary, these in their 
training must be increasingly adapted to changed present-day con- 
ditions. The colleges. and universities once more appeared the most 
likely and attractive recruiting ground for the ministry. There 
was some difference of judgment as to the extent to which practi- 
eal activities—general ministerial work, Bible class, social service, 
boys’ work, ete.—should be carried on during the seminary course. 
Instead of the ordinary student preaching appointment, however, 
without expert supervision, the general conviction was in favor of 
clinical er practical work, being conducted under the direct super- 


Copyriyltea, Unuerwoou & Underwood 


He. wispy 8 were guests at the recent state W. C. T, U. Convention in New 
Mexico. All of the group are pledged total abstainers and are leading men in aide = : 
their respective communities. Phe second and third figures (from the he) are during the last five years and a 
respectively, governor and ea-governor of the Santa Clara Pueblo, the la 

making a striking address on federal injustices to his people. 


vision of the faculty or some 
expert agency and being thor- 
oughly correlated with the reci- 
tation activities. A bold facing 
of the current criticisms against 
theological students was urged 
all along the line. That these 
two seminars on the modern 
ministry must have a _ wide 
reaching effect upon the institu- 
tions participating seems inevi- 
table. Their nature was too 
representative and, on the whole, 
too unanimous for their verdict 
to be ignored. 


English Methodists Reach the 
Masses 


In spite of the decrease of 
13,000 in the membership of the 
Wesleyan Chureh in England 
tier corresponding falling off in the 
other branches of Methodism in 
that country, English Methodists 
were probably never more active and more optimistic than now. 
Their most important single project is to erect the great Central 
Hall and Institute in London, facing Westminster Abbey, which 
is to be a general rallying center for all Methodists. This repre- 
sents a cost of $1,000,000 for the land and a similar amount for 
the building. The main hall will seat 3,000, while several other 
halls will hold from one to two thousand. Here the next Heu- 
menical Conference is expected to meet in 1921. Next in impor- 
tance is the erection of forty mission halls in many of the im- 
portant cities at a cost of $5,000,000. A fair sample of these 
is the one at Hastham, London, which is crowded every Sat- 
urday night, when a high class concert is given at a charge of 
six to twelve cents each as a counter attraction to the cheap music 
halls and saloons. It is also filled three times on Sunday, one-half 
of the audience remaining to the prayer meeting following the 
evening service. In these halls no paid choirs or other adventitious 
attractions are used, and a large proportion of the vast numbers 
who attend have not been at a church service for many years. 
Conspicuous success has attended these efforts in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Hull, Leeds, Bradford, and in Manchester, where it is 
proposed to erect three additional halls. Other denominations are 
beginning to follow the lead of the Methodists in this policy. The 
reports on the success of these enterprises raise again the question 
why American denominations have been so backward in this re- 
spect. 


ti 3a a 
Pnoto by Paul Uhompson 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO CHRISTIAN PROPERTY IN NEW YORK 5, 
The picture at the left shows the new Salvation Army auditorium on 125th Street, recently dedicated during the elaborate Congress week of that organization. The right 


hand photo depicts the corner stone laying of the new St. Thomas Episcopal Church. 


The edifice will cost a million dollars, its furnishings a half million more and_the site 


ich @ ds is valued at a million and a half, making the new church a $3,000,000 property. Bishop Greer, who is seen in the picture laying the stone, declared 
oF Ge ilar cor is one of the most strategic and commanding situations wn the erty, not only where people can and will come, but where you can reach out all over the 


city with your beneficent activities” 


MR. BROWN’S 


The Altar and the Pulpit 


The people of Israel had become thoroughly familiar with the 
sight of an altar. They had watched their priests offering burnt 
offerings of lambs and rams, of bullocks and goats. The effort to 
propitiate the Unseen by the shedding of blood as an act of wor- 
ship was well understood. During long periods of Israel’s history 
the priestly aspects of religion quite overshadowed the prophetic. 

But in this lesson another object appears in the place of wor- 
ship. ‘Ezra the Scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood which they 
had made for the purpose. And Ezra opened the book in the sight 
of all the people.” From this hour henceforth the altar with its 
rite and ceremony must divide the honors of spiritual ministry 
with the work of instruction and persuasion symbolized by the 
pulpit of wood. The work of the prophet and the interpreter of 
Scripture thus received this added and official recognition in the 
stated provision made for public worship. 

The avenues of approach to the inner life are many and they 
have not all the same office. The appeal to the eye by means of 
gorgeous vestments and elaborate ceremonial, stately arches and 
stained glass windows, is one. The appeal to the sense of smell 
through the roasting of fresh meat in the open air which was “a 
sweet savor” in ancient times and the clouds of fragrant incense in 
a modern ritualistic church, becomes another. And the appeal 
through the ear to conscience and reason by the word of instruc- 
tion and moral argument is yet another. There are diversities of 
operation, yet the same spirit of helpfulness may permeate them 
all. 

It is significant, however, that when the Israelites returned 
from the chastening experiences of their enforced absence from the 
city of God, they entered upon this new period of religious culture 
and development in the manner indicated in the lesson. The word 
of the people to their religious leader at this hour was, “Bring 
the book of the law of Moses.” The demand was not for the altar 
of incense or for the setting forth of the table of shew bread or 
for the re-lighting of the seven-branched candlestick—it was 
“Bring the book.” 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE BOOK 


We note here the effect of that prolonged absence from Jeru- 
salem upon the religious cultus. Before the Captivity the priestly 
law had required that sacrifice be offered only at Jerusalem. This 
was the place where the divine honor dwelt; this was where Jeho- 
vah had fixed his name; and this was the only place where he 
could be approached by sacrificial acts of worship. 

In Babylon, therefore, the devout Jews could not sacrifice. 
They could only read from their Scriptures and pray and sing 
the Lord’s songs as best. they might in that strange land. And 
when they found that by these simple exercises of devotion they 
could realize and enjoy the sense of the divine companionship, they 
discovered the principle which underlies the growth of the whole 
synagogue system. By that discovery sacrifice as a mode of wor- 
ship was destined to become subordinate to praise and prayer and 
the reading of Scripture. 

When “Ezra the Scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood” to read 
from the book, and “all the people gathered themselves together 
as.one man” to make response to this new line of approach, there 
was a genuine turning from the more formal to the more vital 
elements in public worship. The people, made spiritually sensitive 
by. the trying experiences through which they had passed, were 
eager to get away from forms in order to lay their moral need 
directly upon the bare, warm pages where the divine love was 
revealed. They were making ready to rend the veil of the temple 
from the top to the bottom that they might see his face and show 
the light of his countenance upon their foreheads. 


COMPETENT READERS 


When Hzra stood upon his pulpit of wood, he “opened the book 
in the sight of all the people.” It was no mere physical act. He 
“read in the book in the law of God distinctly and gave the sense 
and caused them to understand the reading.” He “opened the 
book” as a skilled interpreter of its deeper meaning. He indicated 
its richer content; he uncovered the message which lay below the 
surface; he showed its bearing upon present need and duty; he 
related the eternal evangel to the moods and the opportunities of 
the hour. 

“Rightly dividing the word of truth!” It is the office of the 
one who reads the book of God, whether from a pulpit of wood or 
from a modest seat in the Sunday school, to utilize and present 
the results of reliable scholarship in such a way as to divide that 
which is of local and temporary significance in Scripture from that 
which has permanent and universal value. It is for men and 
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women who know their way about in the Bible and among the prin- 
ciples of a sound pedagogy to bring out from its intricate and 
sometimes hindering historical connections that vital message of 
God to human need in such fashion that the hearts of their hearers 
shall be made wise unto moral recovery and be furnished thor- 
oughly with reliable impulse for all good work. In this way they 
show themselves “approved unto God,” workmen in the field of 
religious instruction who need not be ashamed. 

“He read therein . .. from the morning until midday before 
the men and the women and those that could understand, and the 
ears of all the people were attentive.’ He must have read in 
better fashion than do some of the readers of Scripture in the pul- 
pit and in the classroom. If he had read the sacred words in that 


artificial, pious sing-song sometimes employed or in a hard, per- 


functory tone as lacking in sympathy as the sound of a badly made 
gramophone, not even those devoted Hebrews who had journeyed 
back to the holy city would have shown themselves “attentive 
from morning until midday.” 

Mind and voice, however they may be informed and trained, 
are never competent to read the book in such a way as to “open” 
it and “give the sense” and cause. the people to hang upon it until 
midday. It is the heart which feels and loves and experiences the 
truth which renders its possessor-able to make his’ very reading 
of Scripture a spiritual interpretation. It is a high art to be 
mastered less by increased attention to an exacting technique than 
by those profounder spiritual experiences which render mind and 
heart and voice a more perfect medium for the conveyance of the 
Word of God to the souls of men. 


COMPETENT HEARERS 


But if we need competent readers of Scripture, we need no less 
competent hearers. The people gathered before Ezra as one man. 
They asked him to “bring the book.” When he opened the book 
“all the people stood up” in eager expectation as well as in thought- 
ful reverence. “And the ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law.” The whole atmosphere was one in 
which a sympathetic and efficient enunciation of the divine word 
became possible. At such an hour “the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself’ to the high task of transmitting acoustie vibra- 
tions freighted with meanings precious beyond all estimate. 

“Take heed, then, how ye hear!” The deaf hear nothing. The 
listless and the irreverent hear next to nothing. The clear head 
coupled with a cold heart hears words and facts rather than the 
whispers of the divine spirit. ‘The mood of the class or of the 
congregation determines how much or how little of the word is 
really heard. 

The effect of this reading of Seciptacet was threefold. The 
people first bowed their heads and worshiped and wept. The 
sense of their own moral neglect and the fresh realization of the 
divine compassion melted them into such a mood of tenderness 
before God that the tears came. 

Then at the word of their leader they began to find joy. “This 
day is holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not nor weep.” The 
assuring promises which fell upon their parched hearts like the 
twice-blessed gentle rain changed their mood of depression into 
one of grateful joy. 

And then they gave expression to their worshipful gratitude 
in generous service. “Eat the fat and drink the sweet and send 
portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared, for this day is 
holy unto the Lord.” 

The statements are like a series of dissolving views, the tearful 
penitence melting into the joy of assured forgiveness and that 
sense of the divine favor finding ‘grateful expression in deeds of 
love. It brings before us the three prime requisites for a noble 
celebration of an American Thanksgiving Day—penitence, cheer- 
fulness and generosity. 

_. “The joy of the Lord is your strength.” The™ book of Nehe- 
miah and the pronouncements of the Emmanuel Movement and the 
every day common sense of the plain people, all unite in testifying 
to the tonic effect of a serene spirit and to the healing efficacy of 
a clear consciousness of the divine favor making the path bright 
before one’s feet. = 

How fitting that this lesson should follow baat upon those 
where the attention has been centered upon the work of building 
walls around the city of God. Bricks. and mortar, towers and 
battlements are but a partial defense for any city. The enemies 
to be most feared are not without but within the city. The sure 
defense is not material but moral and spiritual. _ “Except the Lord 
keep the city” by having great principles and noble ideals securely 
lodged in the minds and hearts of its citizens through the work 


of the Bible reader and the Bible teacher, the watchman on the 
walls waketh but in vain. 
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Dangers of Our Way 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Dec. 10-16 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


Some Dangers of Our Way. 
eo uke 22: 1-21: Col. 2: 6-17; 1 John 
2: 12-17. The peril of disobedience, of cov- 
etousness, of false teachers, of putting form 
in place of spirit, of lukewarmness. ‘ 

The peril of disobedience. The Christian 
writers never minimized the evil of the 
world, They never pictured the Christians’ 
way as either easy or free from peril. In- 
deed the Christian undertook to walk a nar- 
row path, looking neither to right nor left 
where lay enticements, and he would be more 
beset than his worldly brother who had noth- 
ing to protect from assaults of men or 
devils. These perils are very real to Jesus 
and the apostles, and they are constantly 
warning Christians of them. It is interest- 
ing to see just which dangers they most 
emphasize. The first one is disobedience. 
Why first? .Because it puts distance between 
man and God, and because it takes one off 
the direct path that leads heavenward and 
wrecks him in the broad ways of the world. 
Obedience brings always oneness with parent 
and child. Disobedience divides. To do the 
will of God leads straight on into the knowl- 
edge and achievement of the Kingdom. Dis- 
obedience is to revert to the anarchy of the 
purposeless world-life. Hence its peril. 


Matt. 7: 18- 


The peril of covetousness. The peril of 
covetousness is that it unfits one to do the 
task that is his. Any task one has demands 
the undivided concentration of his powers. 
But if the mind is coveting another’s task 
while attempting its own, it is done with in- 
difference and half-heartedness. The minis- 
ter, for instance, who is always coveting the 
larger church of his brother, renders ineffi- 
cient service in his own. Covetousness also 
engenders bitterness and destroys the joy of 
unhampered, happy, contented living. “Be- 
Ware of covetousness,”’ says the great 
Teacher. ; 


The peril of false teachers. Is it as great 
as in’ the New Testament times? Sometimes 
it would seem so. There are many who are 
led astray today by the subtle teachings of 
false prophets which are utterly destructive 
of the gospel. Our most popular novels and 
dramas are full of it. Some say the rights 
of the individual are everything. Some 


‘teach that personal happiness is the aim of 


life. Some teach “the rights of the soul” as 
against the rights of society, and conse- 


‘quently we have a divorce rate which is al- 


most free love. And some teach that there 
is no sin nor eyil in the world, while the 
world is full of it and it demands unceasing 


_ warfare. 


_is Christian virtue. 
tinguished the 


The peril of lwkewarmness. The Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine has a great pas- 
sage relating the impatience of the Lord be- 


cause one of the churches was neither hot 


nor cold. Passion is a chief quality of all 
real morality. Only an enthusiastic virtue 
The one thing that dis- 
Christian ethics from all 


other systems was their dynamic quality. 


The reason our author warns us against 
lukewarmness is because the moment we 


‘reach it, we have stepped outside of the real 


ality is not Christian. 


Kingdom of Christ. Even a negative mor- 
Christianity is the 
sense of mission. ‘To lose that is to lose the 


faith. 


Closet and Altar 


THE LOWLY HEARTED 


Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant: even as the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.—Matt. 20: 27, 28. 


You cannot be a Christian without 
humility. You cannot do the work with- 
out humility. It is no good trying to 
build up a Christian life, or a Christian 
society, or a Christian work, and leave 
out humility—the most unpopular vir- 
tue in modern times, and according to our 
Lord, the most necessary for a great 
fabric.—Charles Gore. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we-see 

What honor hath humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest 
crown 

In deepest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most when most his soul ascends. 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 

—James Montgomery. 


There is many and many a single pray- 
ing soul, poor men and women in obscu- 
rity and poverty, that God’s angels dwell 
with more abundantly than with those 
who stand in the conspicuity of exhib- 
itive holiness. The higher Life is very 
low. “He that would be chief among 
you, let him be your slave; let him be 
minister of all.’—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A ladder, if it is to be of any use, must 
have its first step near the ground, or 
feeble climbers will never be able to 
mount. It would have been a grievous 
discouragement to struggling faith if the 
first blessing had been given to the pure 
in heart; to that excellence the young be- 
ginner makes no claim, while to poverty 
of spirit he can reach without going be- 
yond his line—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Eternal Father, help me, I beseech thee, 
to bring forth in my life the fruits of the 
Spirit; the fruit of Love, that I may love 
thee above all things, and all others in thee 
and for thy sake; the fruit of Joy, that I 
may find thy service my delight; the fruit 
of Peace, that, pardoned and accepted 
through thy mercy, I may repose in thy 
love; the fruit of Long-suffering, that I may 
bear, with patient submission to thy will, 
all crosses and afflictions ; the fruit of Gentle- 
ness, that I may subdue all risings of temper, 
and take calmly and sweetly all trials and 
provocations; the fruit of Meekness, that I 
may forgive freely all who may hurt me 
either by word or deed, and endure with 
patience all that may be laid upon me; the 
fruit of Temperance, that I may restrain all 
my desires, bringing them into subjection in 
all things to thy holy will. Amen. 
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The West indies Missions 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Dec. 17-28 


BY R. P. ANDERSON 


A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
XII. Missions in the West Indies. 2 Cor. 
12% AEL5: 

Shambles and Slave Mart. European ciy- 
ilization brought war and the curse of slay- 
ery to the beautiful islands of the West 
Indies. For more than three centuries the 
clash of European arms was heard all over 
those seas, and the helpless, harmless natives 
were the innocent victims. In Haiti alone 
two million aborigines lived at the time 
when the islands were discovered, but after 
thirty years of plunder and oppression 
hardly one was left. To replace native labor 
the Portuguese imported slaves, an example 
which was promptly followed. All Europe 
scrambled after the prizes. Noble families 
built them palatial establishments, and peo- 
ple later known to fame were either born 
there, like Alexander Hamilton, or lived 
there, like Josephine, who became Empress 
of France, and Nelson of the British navy. 


First Rays of Light. Roman Catholicism 
planted the cross in the West Indies four 
hundred years ago. It failed to use’ its op- 
portunities. The message of Protestantism 
was carried by Moravian missionaries. <A 
negro told Zinzendorf at the court of Chris- 
tian VI., in Copenhagen, of the misery and 
sufferings of the slaves on St. Thomas, then, 
as now, a possession of the Danish crown. 
In 1732 two missionaries reached the island. 
Within seventeen years nearly fifty mission- 
aries had died in Danish territory, but their 
labors had won the hearts of the people. 


God within the Shadow. A planter from 
Antigua, visiting England, heard Wesley 
preach and was converted. Returning home, 
he preached the good news to all, black and 
white alike. On Christmas Day, 1786, on 
the way to church, he met a strange com- 
pany of weather-beaten men. It was Dr. 
Thomas Coke and his helpers. They had set 
sail for Nova Scotia, but had been driven 
by great storms to Antigua. Dr. Coke was 
so impressed with what he saw that he left 
some of his helpers behind. These men were 
able to reach other islands, among them the 
Bahamas, Barbadoes, Trinidad and Jamaica. 


The Rising Sun. As the missionary con- 
science grew, society after society began to 
reach out toward the West Indies. In 1813 
the British Baptists undertook work among 
the slaves, and by 1831 they had thirty-one 
churches and 10,888 members in Jamaica. 
Three years later all slaves within British 
dominions were liberated. The Presbyte- 
rians of Canada are doing fine work among 
the coolies in Trinidad. Inthe negro repub- 
lics of Haiti and San Domingo the Episcopal 


Church has strong missions. In Haiti 
Roman Catholicism is supreme, but the 
American Protestant Episcopal’ Church 


maintains fifteen or twenty colored clergy- 
men in their settlements. The entire Prot- 
estant church membership is about 38,000. 
In Cuba, the largest island of the group, 
liberated from Spain by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the field is ripe to harvest. In 
Porto Rico, the only country, it is claimed, 
that ever voluntarily, by the express will of 
the people, abolished slavery, the missionary 
boards divide the territory. The gospel is 


~ preached in 500 churches and chapels, and 


the Protestant membership is about 10,000. 


THE-WEW 
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Dr. Danning on the Old Testament 


Any book on the study of the Bible by so 
experienced and honored a teacher of teach- 
ers as Dr, A. E. Dunning is an event for 
that constituency of The Congregationalist 
which Dr. Dunning has so long and wisely 
served in his comment upon the Interna- 
tional lessons; and, being an unselfish con- 
stituency, they will permit others to share 
their satisfaction. 

The author modestly offers The Making 
of the Bible (Pilgrim Press. 75c. net) as a 
“primer of introduction to the study of the 
books of the Old Testament, a text-book for 
students and teachers of adult Bible 
Classes.” ‘‘The Bible,’ he says, “‘must be 
constantly in hand in this study and al- 
lowed to speak for itself.’ Dr. Dunning has, 
first of all, consistently employed the ac- 
cepted conclusions of modern biblical schol- 
arship. They are his con- 
stant assumptions, the back- 
ground of his method. He 
uses, he says himself, such 
“solutions of problems con- 
cerning the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture now generally accepted 
without any attempt to give 
the history of their solution. 
Problems not conclusively 
solved are not mentioned.” 

His analyses are compact, 
exhaustive, suggestive. The 
marginal topics indicate the 
logical directness of the 
treatment. Here is, for ex- 
ample, the book of Joshua; 
these are the marginal top- 
ies: The Book of Joshua, 
The Choice and Training of 
Joshua, Contents of the 
300k, Its Literary Charac- 
ter, Structure of the Book, 
Its Historie Value, History 
used as Illustrative, Its In- 
troduction to Canaan. The 
Book of Joshua is dismissed 
in four pages, but its scope 
and contents are clearly in- 
dicated, a thoughtful distinc- 
tion drawn between its value 
as a chronicle and as a 


description of 
great events, and its 
larger values suggested. 
Or take the chapters on 
Daniel; here in even 
briefer compass apoc- 
alyptie literature is de- 
fined, the historical set- 
ting of the book in the 
reign of Antiochus IY. 
is discovered, the pur- 
pose of the book put in 
two sentences, its struc- 
ture, its date, its mes- 
sage in successive para- 
graphs—all adequately 
clear and conclusive. 
The study _ begins 
with Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, passes on to con- 
sider the historical 
books and the prophets, 
by centuries. The chap- 
ters on the making of 
the law are especially 
suggestive. Dr. Dun- 
ning finds the roots of 
the law deep in the 
past. To the making 
of the law all the full 
experiences, not only of 
the Hebrews but of al- 
lied and ancestral races contributed. The 
formulation of the law was, in the life of 
Israel itself, the work of centuries. It is in 
the light of such principles as these that 
Dr. Dunning deals with the Pentateuch at 
the very end of his studies. Helpful charts 
and fine colored maps add to the value of the 
book and the publishers have given it a good 
dress. Dr. Dunning’s work bears testimony 
to the fullmess of his knowledge and his 
clear love for his theme; nothing less could 
give the little book the qualities it possesses. 
G. GLENN ATKINS. 


poetic 


Living Without a Boss” 


Peter in the Firelight 


To take from the hand of the human race 
a jewel which centuries of study and love 
had made altogether familiar, to hold it up 
in a new light and to point out new, unsus- 
pected glory in it—that is the work of the 
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“ever 


lover, of the seer, of the artist. Hyen so 
some years ago William Allen Knight took 
up the Twenty-third Psalm about which, for 
hundreds of years, everything had been 
known. He held it in the light of his mind 
and soul—and lo! we all suddenly became 
aware that, sleeping deep in the heart of it, 
there was a long-forgotten glow. None will 
read the Twenty-third Psalm again 
without feeling that newly discovered, an- 
cient tenderness in it. And we question 
whether any one will read the story of 
Peter’s life again without remembering cer- 
tain passages in Mr. Knight’s latest book, 
Peter In The Firelight (Pilgrim Press. 65c. 
net). 

The invisible foundation of the book is 
accurate knowledge of Greek Grammar and 
Palestinian geography and “such slight 
things.” But the book itself is a simple 
story, told by John the aged, of the memo- 
ries whieh still “throng this gray old head 
which once—I ever hear the people say it, 
speaking softly—once leaned on Jesus’ 
breast.” 

It is all about Peter—Peter in the fire- 
light. John remembers the face of Peter at 
two different times in his life as it was re- 
flected in the glow of a fire. Once in a 
courtyard he remembers how Peter, shivering 
with despair, “rubbed his rough hands to- 
gether over the embers, as if he were perish- 
ing with cold; and I heard him say, in a 
low voice, ‘Woman, I know not the man.’” 

Over the other fire on the beach he re- 
members seeing Peter, again with the glow 
upon him, standing face to face with a love 
that would not let him go, while the Lord 
speaks to him words of forgiving trust, and 
the tinkle of the sheep-bell and the eall of 
the shepherd can be heard far up the hill- 
side. 

That holy land, that blessed lake that 
kissed His feet, have never been more beau- 
tifully praised and loved than in this book. 
Take but one sentence and think on it: “The 
lake lies nestled among the hills like a little 
child of the sky waking and watched by its 
mother.” In such poetry the story of Peter 
is set. 

“We turned to look on the Master’— 
these are the first words of Mr. Knight’s 
description of the Transfiguration, which is 
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merhaps the most beautiful 


picture ever 
painted in words of that transcendent scene. 
It is as Peter would have it; the reader’s 
eyes are not fixed upon him but upon the 


Master. For in this book the scholar has 
done his work and sunk it out of sight, and 
the artist is made perfect in the lover—the 
lover of Jesus the Master, and of Peter. 

J. EDGAR Park. 


“Mother ” 


The striking contrast between the frivo- 
lous or busy life of American society and the 
old-fashioned, laborious but rewarding life of 
simple homes, is strikingly set forth in 
Mother, a story by Kathleen 
Norris (Macmillan. $1.00 
met). It is a delightful trib- 
ate to the qualities which 
have made American home 
life great and beautiful in 
the past. In a large house- 
hold of children, for whom 
life is both a struggle and a 
joy in mutual companion- 
ship, one of those loving and 
efficient mothers who make 
the home successful in spite 
of straightened eireum- 
stances, is drawn with sym- 
pathetic understanding, The 
oldest daughter, weary of 
the struggle, becomes secre- 
tary to one of the rich social 
leaders of a neighboring city. 
‘She is able to enlarge her 
‘mind in study, to know the 
foremost people and to travel 
widely. The contrast be- 
tween her luxurious sur- 
roundings in the great house 
of her employer and the 
crowded home, to which she 
returns for brief visits now 
and then, is strongly pic- 
tured. The contest for mas- 
tery in the girl’s heart be- 
tween the drawing power of 
the modern, pleasure-loving 
philosophy of life and her 
mother’s happy self-devotion 
is the theme of the book. 
It glorifies motherhood and 
weighing even so crowded 
and toilsome a home life as 
that which it depicts in the 
balance with the self-indul- 
gencies of wealthy and idle 
existence, finds it not want- 
ing. The story is charm- 
ingly told with more than 
one thread of pleasant ro- 

“manee running through it. 
It faces squarely and persuasively one of the 
great and insistent problems of womanhood 
on the right solution of which the future of 
American civilization depends. 


Stories for All Tastes 


The Broken Wall, by Edward A. Steiner 

_ (Revell. $1.00 net), is a collection of stories. 
of the “mingling folk’? who constitute our 
great immigrant problem. The “wall” is the 
racial barrier which prejudice raises against 
tint of skin, crook of nose and slant of eye. 
“Yet here and there by the love of God” the 
wall has been broken. It has been broken 
by human love, “by the passion for fair play 
which is almost a national characteristic,” 
- and by “the forces which are called environ- 
ment.” Rare humor, tragedy and absorbing 
dramatic interest intermingle in these true 
stories of maimed bodies and broken lives 
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that- have fallen victims to mine and mill, 
tales of race hate and of conquering love that 
overleaps all barriers. Back of the darkness, 
ignorance and injustice that surround so 
many of these new Americans, Professor 
Steiner shows us the light of hope and faith. 
The conquering Christian spirit continues to 
break down “the wall,’ but there is crying 
need for more of it, as the stories plainly 
show. 

The author of Dr. Luke of Labrador, 
Norman Duncan, has written another “Sky 
Pilot’? type of story in The Measwre of a 
Man (Revell. $1.25 net). He says that his 


hero must not be confused with Rey. Francis 
BE. Higgins, a Presbyterian missionary in 


Minnesota, “though some of the incidents of 
this story are taken directly from his expe- 
rience.” It tells of a man, once a drunkard, 
converted in Jerry McAuley’s Mission and 
now hard at work among the lumberjacks to 
save them, if possible, as he himself was 
saved. The Christianity is of the muscular 
type, and the narrative is worth reading by 
comfortable Christians that they may better 
understand how God works among ‘the other 
half’ of whom they know so little. 

In the title chosen for her new story of 
Friendship Village, Zona Gale has indicated 
the point to which all its purpose tends. The 


women of the familiar village circle reap- 


pear with a stronger sense of responsibility 
for village improvement and right living, and 
come to think of themselves more and more 
clearly as Mothers to Men (Macmillan. 
$1.50 net). The right of the poor to health- 
ful surroundings, of the children to a whole- 
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From ‘‘ The Story of the Opusddes” 


some start in life, and of the young people 
to satisfaction of their desire of adventure 
and their appetite for pleasant experiences 
in life, all are brought home to the hearts 
and consciences of these village women, and 
the story has to do with the process of their 
awakening and their attainments in the sery- 
ice. This story is put into the mouth of 
Calliope Marsh, whom the readers of earlier 
books will remember as their central figure 
in unconventional speech and kindness of 
heart. Like all the other stories, it is pleas- 
ant reading and more than any of the series 
is likely to become an efficient aid in the 
development of eugenics and of social and 
civic improvement. It has the same note 
of humor mingled with pa- 
thos and the same clear faith 
in God and humanity. The 
book is decorative in a pretty 
holiday dress. 

The great popular success 
of Jeffery Farnol in “The 
Broad Highway” has been 
followed by another invita- 
tion to the public to join him 
in a little journey to Arcady 
in The Money Moon (Doda, 
Mead.- $1.25. net). Mr. 
Farnol’s particular Arcady 
is again the English Kent, 
but the scene is now set in 
the present century and the 
hero is an American million- 
aire with (he thinks) a 
broken heart. He starts out 
from London with a knap- 
sack to console himself with 
adventures, to discover and 
adopt a most engaging small 
nephew. That nephew’s aunt 
is also an important part of 
the bargain between them, 
If the story has little to do 
with life as we common folks 
know it, it is nevertheless di- 


werting and delightful ro- 
_mance which in its serial 
publication has. been re- 


warded with an instant pop- 
ularity, as it well deserves. 
There is also a_ beautiful 
illustrated edition in fine hol- 
iday dress ($3.75 net) with 
pictures in color and black 
and white by Arthur I, Kel- 
ler, which will give an added 
pleasure to Mr, Farnol’s ad- 
mirers and those to whom 
they may send the pleasant 
story as.a seasonable gift. 
Boy life in a large New 
England village half a cen- 
tury ago is the theme of Ed- 
mund IL. Pearson’s The Believing Years 
(Maemillan. $1.25 net). It tells from the 
boy’s point of view how the world looked then. 
The scene is, we suppose, the old town of 
Newburyport, and the boy and his compan- 
ions play. along the river and in the ancient 
gardens, woods and fields. The author has 
evidently retained his own vivid memories 
of personal experience and kept the heart of 
a boy for sympathy with a life that is passed 
by and the imaginings of boyhood that are 
always repeating themselves. ‘Though eyvi- 
dently addressed to a» sympathetic audience 
of grown-ups, the boys will also be sure to 
enjoy these sketches and feel themselves in 
a congenial atmosphere—as they do with 
Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” which was 
lived only two towns away in the same re- 
gion of the New England coast north of the 
granite ledges of Cape Ann, where the river- 
mouths make harbors for the ships. 
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Tempting Little Books 


William J. Locke has told in A Christmas 
Mystery (Lane. 50c. net) the story of three 
British wise men in their discovery of a 
child. The mystery is of the human heart 
and the sacredness of common and familiar 


things. The situation is strongly imagined 
and is not without its elements of grim 
humor. Its power is in the sharp and tell- 


ing contrast of life-conditions in which Mr. 
Locke puts before us the vanity of human 
attainments when untouched by a spark of 
the divine fire. The brief time spent with 
the story will leave the reader with a pic- 
ture which he will not soon or easily forget. 

The peculiar charm of any story by Henry 
van Dyke is present in The Mansion (Har- 
pers. 50c. net). It is a little tale of a 
rich man, John Weightman, whose Chris- 
tianity and philanthropy are adapted to the 
rule of ultimate advantage to himself and 
his family. The atmosphere of the Weight- 
man mansion stifles the son who wants to 
amuse himself in freedom or to do good for 
its own sake. In a dream John Weightman 
enters the heavenly city and is led past the 
spacious and beautiful mansions of his 
friends, through the city to a humble hut 
built as of left-over pieces patched together. 
It was all the material furnished for his 
heavenly mansion. Everything else had gone 
into the Weightman mansion on earth. The 
lesson strikes home and, awaking in the gray 
of Christmas morning, father and son come 
together for the best Christmas they have 
known. 

Out of a Christmas play, which secured 
first place in a dramatic prize contest con- 
ducted by the Chicago Tribune, the author, 
Montgomery Pickett, has made a Christmas 
story under the same title, The Fourth 
Physician (McClurg. $1.00 net). The diffi- 
cult transposition from one form of art to 
another is more than usually well done. The 
Christmas spirit is present in the pages, and 
the story is effectively illustrated in color. 
The theme is the ancient one of the contest 
which every man must wage between his own 
pride and vanity and the self-giving which 
alone can make him a true man among his 
fellows. 

Quite in the Christmas spirit is Owen 
Wister’s Padre Ignacio (Harpers. 50c. 
net), which tells the story of the temptation 
of a priest in one of the Californian missions 
more than sixty years ago. He is a lover of 
musie and, finding himself among simple- 
hearted Indians and Mexicans, picks out 
from recent operas, which he himself has 
heard in Europe or which come to him in 
the annual budget of gifts from old friends, 
the airs that are suitable for worship and 
adapts them to the services of the church and 
the singing of his native choir. How the 
great longing for another glimpse of the 
world which he had loved and forsaken came 
to him, and how he overcame it by the help 
of a friend, these pages tell. 

A romance of the War between the States 
in which a little girl and her fugitive father 
play their part is The Littlest Rebel, by Ed- 
ward Peple (Moffat, Yard. 7T5c. net). The 
story, apart from its pathetic interest, serves 
a good purpose in bringing home to the pop- 
ular imagination the horrors of war. It 
contrasts North and South, and brings out 
the essential oneness of ideals which have 
made a present complete healing of the 
wounds of war possible. The little book is 
prettily made with decorated pages and ef- 
fective illustrations. 

A pathetic story of wifely devotion is 
Comrades, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Har- 
pers. 50c. net). Reuben Oak was a feeble 


old soldier. He always had taken as a mat- 
ter of course the self-sacrifice and loyal care 
of Patience, his wife. Real appreciation of 
her and their comradeship did not come to him 
until he alone of his Grand Army post was 
left to decorate the soldiers’ graves on Me- 
morial Day. Patience supported his faint- 
ing feebleness and bore him company in the 
task, at the end of which he falls, and on- 
lookers suppose his end has come. But he 
revives and clearing vision reveals at last 
what he had~not understood, that his wife 
was “the best comrade of them all.” 


Setting Up for Themselves 


The author of A Living Without a Boss 
(Harpers. $1.00 net) was a successful re- 
porter on a New York daily newspaper. He 
and his wife existed in a city flat. When 
he first began to feel the dwindling of his 
active powers, they had saved a few hundred 
dollars. Then came the loss of his situation 
and the facing of the future. He moved to 
a country town, bought a place and ad- 
dressed himself to the task of making a liv- 
ing in a wholly new fashion among these 
strange conditions. Qualities which had 
never been brought out in his own character 
and that of his wife helped them through 
the first hard experiences. He looked over 
the field with keen and intelligent eyes, rec- 
ognized the possibilities that opened to him, 
and after a hard struggle succeeded in re- 
establishing their life in a freedom and se- 
curity which they had never felt in the ear- 
lier city days. A pathetic touch with which 
the narrative closes is the feeling of husband 
and wife that now at last they had attained 
a position of freedom and strength which 
would allow them the luxury of children. 

The book. is simply and clearly written, is 
the evident transcript of a real experience, 
and holds many suggestions for a host of 
careworn folks who live from day to day 
under the haunting shadow of insecurity. 
We wish it might find a place in every 
village library in order to show young 
people that country life has its own oppor- 
tunities of happiness and business success 
for the alert and inventive. 

That itis not necessary to go to far-off 
lands in search of adventure is proven by 
The Log of the Hasy Way, by John L. 
Matthews. (Small, Maynard. $1.50 net). 


The now well-known writer upon Conser- 


vation married a wife some dozen years ago. 
They set forth on their wedding journey in 
a houseboat of amateur construction. The 
daring scheme, successfully carried out, was 
to float from Chicago through the Canal to 
the Illinois River and down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. The bridegroom earned 
their “keep”? by literary and other harder 
toil. Much of the time they lived literally 
from hand to mouth. The wife cooked the 
food, tidied the cabin and—bigger task 
still—preserved her equanimity in perils of 
storm and flood, snags and robbers. They 
were truly a pair of “river gypsies” and the 
pages of their record reflect the wild free- 
dom of their independent voyaging. We are 
made to feel the individuality of the rivers, 
too, and to watch the varying scenes as they 
slip by the keen-sighted travelers. And it 
was a strange set of acquaintances they 
madé, including most kinds of people except 
the conventional. Through all the narrative 
also may be traced the welding of the mar- 
riage tie in the experiences of mutual de- 
pendence. 


The ability to secure your own way and 
impress others with the idea that they are 
having their own way is rare among men; 
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among women it is as common as eyebrows. 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


Purposeful Books for Boys and 
Girls 

To help boys and girls in making acquaint- 
ance with life, Miss Margaret Slattery has 
brought together a series of papers under the 
title, Just Over the Hill (Pilgrim Press. 
75¢e. net). They appeal to the natural ex- 
pectation of young hearts that life has treas- 
ures to offer as they climb onward. In a 
sympathetic spirit such themes are consid- 
ered as Success, With Others, Cheerfulness, 
A Good Time and Victory. These papers 
will be sure to attract and interest those to 
whom they are addressed, as well as to ap- 
peal to them in their more thoughtful moods. 
The book is daintily made and printed on 
tastefully decorated pages, and would make 
a good and helpful gift. 

We are glad to have The Story of the 
Crusades (Crowell. $1.50) for boys and 
girls in their teens. It is written by HB. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton, the Englishman whose 
“Stories of Early England,” “Norse Heroes,” 
“Persian Heroes,” etc., have long been popu- 
lar with English schoolboys. The story of 
the five crusades is told in an interesting 
way with plenty of adventure and stirring 
action. Hardly any period of history is so 
necessary to an understanding of the transi- 
tion from the old to the modern world, and 
what is here taught will be illuminating in 


the growing child’s study of history at cer- . 


tain points. The illustrations are lively pic- 
tures of march and battle by M. Meredith 
Williams. 

In the same series is Stories of the Scot- 
tish Border, by Mr. and Mrs. William Pratt 
(Crowell. $1.50). The ballads and border 
stories, which played so large a part in 
Scott’s work, with oral traditions still cling- 
ing to the heights and yalleys of the Border, 
afford material for a great variety of narra- 
tive. In the case of the ballads, the original 
text is used, with just enough of explanation 
to make it intelligible. 

An unusual and timely book of stories 
with a useful purpose is Firebrands, by 
Frank E. Martin and George N. Davis (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.25). 
do with the origin of fires, and taken together 
they form a warning against the neglects 
and practices from which what we call acci- 
dental fires usually spring, such as the leay- 
ing of matches about for rats to nibble, the 
accumulation of rubbish, trusting children 
to light the stove and the like. The stories 
are interesting in themselves and afford sug- 
gestions for household management which 
are valuable in view of the enormous fire 
losses in which the United States is at the 
very end of the national procession. The 
book is especially timely, useful and interest- 
ing. 

Boys cannot help liking the breezy narra- 
tives which IF’. W. Fitzsimmons has given 
them in T'he Monkeyfolk of South Africa 
(Longmans, Green. $1.50 net). The 
author is the director of the Port Elizabeth 
(Natal) museum and knows his subject well. 
Most of the accounts are put into the mouths 
of the monkeys of the different families, who 
narrate their adventures in captivity and in 
the open and make humorous or critical 
comments on the strange ways of men. The 
book is rich in pictures of the monkeyfolk, 
of their enemies, of the scenes in which they 
live when at home or the food they eat. A 
wide field, not only of knowledge but also of 
sympathy with the lower animals, is opened 
by this unusual and delightful book. 


All of them have to 


Gifts of Love 


Many Christmas lists are being consulted 
these days. From how many of them is 
absent this year a loved name—a name 
which always stood high up in the list of 
those to whom we delighted to give gifts. 
Some of us therefore look sadly forward to 
the day which has heretofore been so glad. 
“Christmas has lost its savor,” we say. 
“We're cutting down our lists this year, we 
don’t feel like giving.” Christmas gifts are 
gifts in love. They symbolize God’s great 
love-gift to the world. If those to whom 
we loved best to make presents have passed 
from our sight, they have not passed from 
our hearts. Why not remember, for their 
sakes, a cause or person dear to them? If 
our own mother no longer needs the expres- 
sion of our love, there is perhaps another 
mother, forlorn this year because bereft of 
the cherishing of son or daughter. Or per- 
haps the missing name spelled for us youth, 
joy, sunshine and a hope in the future; but 
there may still be left some brave young 
spirit facing the holidays with a dread and 
bewilderment more keen than ours because 
having less knowledge of the healing power 
of time. The love that continues to flow 
outward and give is the living love. The 
love that looks only backward is the selfish 
love—and dies. 


Christmas in the Sunday 
School 


BY LOULA D. MC KEE 


As the Christmas season approaches, the 
natural question in the minds of all primary 
workers is this, “What shall we give to the 
little folks?” To such I want to urge a 
change in the nature of the gifts bestowed. 
Should not the Sunday school stand for 
something on Christmas as well as on the 
_Lord’s Day? Is it rightly representing the 
Lord’s work to send from the church chil- 
dren laden with tops, horns, whistles, 
wheelbarrows, guns and dolls? Is the true 
spirit of Christmas instilled into the mind 
of the child by the bestowal of such arti- 
cles? 

Last year, in our own school, a reform 
was instituted in this department of the 
work. For several months previous, the 
children had been drilled in repeating the 
books of the Bible and memorizing Scripture 
until they had become quite proficient. 
Thus an interest in God’s Word was aroused, 
and the way opened for more practical work 
in the handling of the Bible. On Christmas 
eve each child of school age was given a 
Pictorial League Testament. Those between 
the ages of four and six years received story- 
books entitled, “The Boyhood of Jesus” and 
“Teachings of Jesus’; while to the little 
tots of three years were given the following: 
“Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me” 
and “Whosoever Shall Give a Cup of Water 
‘in My Name.” As this was quite an inno- 
vation, the teachers expected to meet with 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the chil- 
dren; but, so far as we have heard, no such 
spirit has been manifested. On the con- 
trary, it has given us opportunity to do 
more thorough work than ever before. 

Since then many of the children have read 
one or more chapters daily for which they 
are rewarded by having their names placed 
on a Roll of Honor. Every Sunday a drill 
in Scripture reading is given. A number of 
‘the Testaments are always kept on hand, 
and whenever a new pupil of school age is 
enrolled, a copy is placed in his hands at 
once. During the past year ninety-one 
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Testaments have been distributed among the 
children. 


Jerseyville, Ill. 


At the Sign of the Darning- 
Needle 


BY ELLEN CONWAY 


I still cling to my darning needle. One 
by one, under pretext of saving time, we are 
losing all the occupations that gave leisure 
for thought. You can’t think at the sewing 
machine. The watched pot boils all too 
soon on the gas stove. Ripping was a 
soothing task and one to dream over, in the 
old days before the cheapness of ready-made 
garments made turning a waste of time. 
knitting wash cloths stood me in good stead 
for a few brief years, but I haven’t the ef- 
frontery to keep that up in the face of a 
family that knows they can be bought for 
five cents apiece. Darning is my last strong- 
hold. 

Even that is menaced. The Head of the 
House, with that expression of blended phi- 
lanthropy and complacency that marks the 
man who feels he has deserved well of his 
kind—the Head of the House brought home 
a half dozen ‘“‘Live-forever” hose the other 
day. I helped him put away the guarantee 
coupons in the pigeon hole with the burglar 
insurance policy, and laid the hose myself in 
their appropriate drawer—man will never 
be really woman’s equal till he learns the 
art of folding his underwear—and I pre- 
tended to be happy and grateful. But I 
felt a pang. 

Luckily the boys have a good stock of 
mortal hose on hand, and I hardly think 
Dorothy will find range enough to suit her 
taste in “Live-forevers,” so I still have ex- 
cuse for a few more tranquil hours. 

Dorothy came in from tennis yesterday 
and found me in the hospitable mood which 
the children have learned to associate with 
my stocking basket, and stretched herself 
on my bed for a good talk. We had not had 
one before, this fall, what with church work 
and club work getting under way for me, 
and school opening for her. 

“Sometimes I wish you hadn’t sent me to 
college,” she began. I dropped my needle. 
You can drop a darning needle and pick it 
up again—that’s one of its charms. “Oh, 
of course I wouldn’t have missed the four 
years for the world. And I suppose it must 
have made me a better sort, somehow. But 
it cost you a lot of money. And I keep 
meeting girls who never went to college at 
all that earn more than I.” 

Then the tragic truth came out. Dorothy, 
you must know, is a teacher. She isn’t .at 
the top of the ladder yet, and I doubt 
whether Fate destines her for that—just a 
successful grammar school teacher living at 
home on what she calls a “beggarly salary,” 
though plenty of girls would like her job. 
Teaching runs in our family.. Among near 
relatives we have two college professors and 
one in a theological seminary, a superintend- 
ent of schools and a high school teacher; 
and of grade-teachers-till-matrimony-marked- 
them-for-her-own have had more than Doro- 
thy cares to count. We have been proud of 
our work and our education and our love of 
books, and, in my generation, have not cared 
for (much) more money than we have had. 
But Dorothy, it seems, at the mountains, 
met a manicurist, a young, attractive, up-to- 
date manicurist. The manicurist was in 
great power and spreading herself like a 
green bay tree upon the hotel piazza, and 
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Dorothy was envious when she saw her 
prosperity. 

“But you didn’t really wish you were a 
manicurist yourself, did you, Dorothy?’ I 
said, mildly. I have learned, I hope, to say 
things mildly. The surprise and indignation 
that I sometimes feel would act like a draft 
of east wind on a person in a perspiration. 
I do want to keep the children’s pores open. 

“Yes—I—did,”’ answered Dorothy, with 
dogged emphasis. “If I had as much money 
to spend as that girl I wouldn’t much care 
how I got it.” 

“But what can you do with money?” said 
I. “Money won’t buy you respect and con- 
sideration”— 

“There were people there,’ Dorothy in- 
terupted, hotly, “that wouldn’t look at Pris- 
cilla and me that took that girl about with 
them in their motor all the time.” 

What else I said to Dorothy and Dorothy 
to me I am not telling. I doubt whether I 
took the right line with her at all. The les- 
son that I learned from the incident was a 
lesson for mothers, not for daughters. To 
me it was a very significant and painful in- 


cident—painful because significant. I am 
a democrat of democrats myself. Far be it 
from me to despise any honest work. But 


when it comes to ignoring differences of 
dignity and influence and possibility, and 
making money the sole test, we have left the 
principles of ideal democracy and have come 
within ‘the sphere of that democracy whose 
failure the pessimists predict from its very 
subserviency to wealth. We of the older 
tradition, I think, have felt that the love of 
learning was a safeguard against the love of 
money. We have felt a pride in our austerer 
pleasures. Half unconsciously, perhaps, we 
have thought of ourselves as a true aris- 
tocracy. 

But what if the children see thi-.gs differ- 
ently? What if they do not care for plain 
living and high thinking, but long for high 
living with no thinking at all? ‘The auto- 
mobile,” says Arnold Bennett, “remains the 
supreme symbol of swagger.” What if the 
chilaren like swagger? What if swagger 
seems to them to spell success? 

The perils of wealth—of wealth possessed 
—most of us escape. But the perils of dis- 
content and unrest, of lowered standards, 
caused by the sight of ostentatious wealth, 
are about us all. We cannot meet them—so 
my darning-needle works the problem out 
for me—with any but the highest weapons. 
It was a mistake for me to try to console 
Dorothy with the thought that she was more 
intelligent, a better talker, than the girl 
whose “stunning clothes” she coveted. Per- 
haps she was. Perhaps she wasn’t. She 
may any day meet a girl who outshines her 
in mind as well as in'dress. We are not 
down to bed-rock till we ground our content, 
not on any offsetting superiority of our own, 
but on faith in God’s plan for our lives. 
We are not judging any occupation in the 
true light till we judge it by its possibilities 
of service. 

Students of social science have long sus- 
pected that free popular education was not 
raising the standard of morals as its early 
advocates had hoped. We of the more fav- 
ored classes must realize that the “higher” 
education which we are able to give our 
children cannot do the work of religion. 


If family life is the result of Nature’s 
process, if it is clearly the outcome of the 
purpose running through Nature, if it is 
God’s sign of civilization, anything which 
militates against the family life is a return 
to barbarism.—A. B. Boyd-Carpenter. 
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Little Johnny Blossom 
III. The Red Buoy 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


“Any one would be sick of it!” thought 
Johnny Blossom. He couldn’t even appear 
in the street without people rushing to him 
to question and pry as to how it had hap- 
pened, and how he had felt that time he lay 
out on the red buoy and they all thought at 
home that he was drowned. He was com- 
pletely sick of it. 

Even the minister had stopped him and 
questioned and quizzed like the rest; and 
when he had finished, he hit Johnny Blossom 
on the back with his cane (not hard, you 
know) and said, “You surely are a little 
rascal, Johnny Blossom!” 

Indeed he wasn’t a rascal. The whole 
thing had just happened of itself. It was 
no plan of his, but it was just as unlucky as 
if it had been. 

The new postmaster’s sons were at the 
bottom of it really. Such pipestems from 
Christiania don’t know anything anyway— 
and they get scared so easily! That’s why 
they lose their wits when they get into 
trouble. No one would believe how silly 
they were! Still, they were good-natured, 
and ready to join in anything, so they were 
jolly enough playfellows after all. 

Early one afternoon the three boys and 
Johnny Blossom had a great desire to go 
rowing. Olaf and Hric and Johnny Blos- 
som peered everywhere around .the wharf 
for a boat that they could use. Not a sign 
of one was to be seen; not a boat of any 
kind—to say nothing of one that they could 
borrow in such a hurry. So they went round 
to the Custom House wharf. True as you 
live, there lay a dory, with oars and every- 
thing, right down at the foot of the little 
steps. They wouldn’t have dared to think 
of taking the boat if it had been at the big 
Custom House steps, but since it was at the 
little steps near the warehouse, it was proba- 
bly not a Custom House boat at all. Johnny 
Blossom, for his part, was quite sure it was 
not. 

“Well, 
Eric. * 

It was a fine little boat... Johnny was 
captain and commanded grandly, giving 
many orders to the postmaster’s sons—those 
silly pipestems from Christiania, who did 
not know anything. 

Oh! there was the big English coal 
steamer that had been lying at the wharf 
several days taking on coal. Too bad that 
he had not had a chance to go on board that 
steamer! He had tried to go a number of 
times, but there was always one or another 
grimy sailor who chased him ashore. Ugh! 
Wnglishmen were horrid! The steamer was 
loaded now and would surely sail tonight. 

Farther out rowed the boys. Johnny Blos- 
som boasted of the ships that sailed from the 
town, ‘of the sea, and of the church tower 
that was the highest in Scandinavia; and 
the postmaster’s boys boasted of the won- 
ders of Christiania, and everything was very 
jolly indeed. They. rowed past the big red 
buoy that lies farthest out—the buoy that is 
like an immense red pear floating and rock- 
ing on the water. 

“Would you dare sit up on the big red 
pear?” asked Olaf. 

“Pooh! That's 
Johnny Blossom. 

“Yes, but sit there alone while we row 
away?” said Olaf, 


we'll take her,’ said Olaf and 


nothing to do,” said 


From 
meyer. 


the Norwegian of Dikkon Zwilg- 


“You shall soon see whether I dare or 
not,” returned Johnny. 

They rowed to the buoy and he climbed 
out upon it. 

“Now row away, row as far away as you 
like. It is perfectly glorious sitting here!” 

Olaf and Bric plied the oars as hard as 
they could, while Johnny Blossom _ sat 
proudly erect upon the “red pear.” He had 
never thought of its being possible for any 
one to sit here. Just think, only water far 
and wide around him! Yet here he sat en- 
tirely at his ease, could sit here just the 
same if a storm should blow up—that would 
be a small matter for Johnny Blossom. Now 
that the boys were away off behind the big 
coal steamer, any one might wonder how 
much farther they meant to row. 

The wind began to blow and the pear 
rocked up and down. It was queer the way 
there came a whack from the sea against 
the buoy with every wave. The pear rocked 
more and more. My! oh, my! how the sea 
hit against it now! Almost hard enough to 
send the spray away up to him. What had 
become of those silly postmaster’s boys? He 
could see nothing of the boat anywhere. It 
was probably behind the wharf. Not a per- 
son was to be seen on the wharf now, either. 
It was so late that every one had gone home. 

Johnny Blossom shouted: “Olaf! Bric!” 
No answer, only the sea’s pounding. A big 
wave dashed over his legs, and the pear 
rocked and plunged frightfully. 

All at once Johnny Blossom was afraid. 
Not a little afraid, but overwhelmed with 
great fear. Here he was alone on this little 
spot, out in the midst of the wide waters, 
with no one to see him, no one to hear him 
and no one to help him. A great wave 
struck against the buoy, leaving his stock- 
ings dripping wet up to the knees. 

“Oh, Mother! Mother!” screamed Johnny 
in terror. 

Another wave came—a stronger one and 
dashed even higher. It would be better, 
surely, if he lay on his stomach and stuck 
his arms through the big ring that they fas- 
tened the ship’s ropes to. 

Oh, if he were only at home! Oh, those 
wicked postmaster’s boys who had rowed 
away and left him! They should get their 
pay when—but suppose he should die now! 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” Johnny 
Blossom, with eyes closed, said the whole of 
the Lord’s Prayer as he lay on his stomach 
on the red buoy. Now surely God would 
help him. 

The buoy swayed and dipped and the wind 
howled. Suddenly he heard a different sound 
and turned swiftly to look. There was a 
boat right off there. Oh, if only! 

It was some Englishmen from the big coal 
steamer, and they were rowing straight 
towards the buoy, talking fast. Pshaw! how 


stupid it is when people talk English. With- 
out waiting to say, “By your leave,” they 
took Johnny Blossom from the buoy, put him 
into their boat and rowed directly to the 
steamship. One of the sailors scooped up 
some salt water in his hand and splashed it 
over Johnny Blossom’s tear-streaked face 
and laughed. Then Johnny laughed, too. 

If it were only German the men spoke! 
He had studied German for a half year now 
and could have managed with that language 
pretty well, he thought. 

Here they were alongside the steamer. 
Well, Johnny Blossom hadn’t the least ob- 
jection. How Olaf and Erie would envy 
him, that he should go on board the big ship 
after all! The steamer was full of sailors 
who talked and laughed and tumbled him 
about in rough play till Johnny Blossom 
bubbled over with merry laughter that rang 
through the whole ship. 

Soon a man took him to the upper deck 
to the stout, ruddy captain whom Johnny 
Blossom knew from having seen him on the 
street in the town. He pinched Johnny’s 
ear and said a great many funny words to 
him, just as the other Englishmen had. 
Johnny pointed to the red buoy and shook 
his head for “No,” and pointed toward the 
town and nodded for “Yes.” With this he 
felt sure that the captain must know how 
the matter stood. 

An oldish looking man wished Johnny to 
go below with him, and naturally Johnny 
did not need to be asked twice, even by 
signs! It was wonderful down there. He 
had never imagined there could be anything 
so fine on the dirty coal steamer; and just 
think! some crackers were brought out and 
then if that funny man didn’t set a whole 
jar of preserves before him, too, and give 
him a spoon! My! oh, my! Mother ought 
to see him now, eating with a big spoon 
right from the preserve jar! 

Johnny Blossom ate plentifully while the 
strange man sat opposite with elbows on 
the table, looking at him and smiling. Sud- 
denly the man took out a leather case and 
from it a photograph which he handed across 
the table to Johnny. It showed two boys 
about Johnny’s age. The man pointed to 
the boys and then to himself and smiled 
again, and Johnny understood that these 
were his boys. 

How curious to think that this man had 
two boys and that they were English! He 
certainly was very fond of them—this queer 
man with the gray beard. Now he put the 
photograph into the case again and into his 
pocket, slapped his breast and smiled. Eng- 
lishmen were certainly odd, thought Johnny. 
And those boys—just boys like himself— 
could speak English without studying it. 
Think of that! 

Then his new friend gave him a whistle— 
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a regular boatswain’s whistle. He put it 
right into Johnny’s pocket, and of course 
that meant that he wanted to give it to him. 
So Johnny Blossom shook hands with him 
and bowed his thanks. Ah! this would be 
something to show to the boys at school. 
How he would blow and play on it. 

How awfully good to him this man was! 
Johnny would like to ask him to take his 
greeting to those two boys. So Johnny 
pointed to the picture over the hammock, 
then to himself, and then far out over the 
sea, with his little arm stretched at full 
length. There! the man must surely under- 
stand anything as plain as that. 

At this moment, one of the sailors came 
to take Johnny Blossom up on deck again for 
the row boat was going to the shore and 
Johnny was to go in it. He shook hands 
with all the sailors and bowed and said, 
. “thank you.’”’ When he was in the row boat, 
the ship’s deck was full of grimmy-faced 
men, who stretched over the railing to look 
down at him. 

Johnny Blossom swung his cap then, sud- 
denly remembering his whistle, took that out 
and blew it hard. Then he laughed heartily 
and blew it once more. All the black faces 
up at the railing laughed also. After this 
farewell, the boat was rowed to the shore 
and Johnny Blossom was soon running up 
the street. 

Then began all the hue and cry. First, 
Squire Levorson stopped him. “What in the 
world! Is this you? They are saying all 
over town that you are at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“War from it,’”’ answered Johnny Blossom 
somewhat offended. 

Next it was the telegraph operator, Mr. 
Nilsen: ‘Well, I must say! If here isn’t 
the person every one is talking about—and 
as large as life!” 

Pshaw! how silly people were! And now 
came Olea, the cook from his own home, 
weeping and wailing aloud. When she saw 
him she was ready to drop with astonish- 
ment. “Oh, you angel John! Are you risen 
from the dead? They brought us word that 
you were drowned.” 

“Not a bit,” said John. “It was the fault 
of the postmaster’s boys entirely. See what 
I’ve got.’ And Johnny Blossom took his 
Mnglish boatswain’s whistle out and blew it, 
with beaming face. 

No one was in the sitting-room at home, 
nor in the library; but from Mother’s room 
there came a sound as of some one crying. 
Johnny Blossom tramped in. There lay 
Mother on the couch, and Father sat by her 
side, and they were both sobbing as hard as 
they could. 

“John !’’ screamed Mother, 
“Oh, Johnny! my boy, my boy! 
you?” 

“Thought I was drowned, did you?” said 
Johnny Blossom loftily. “It never entered 
my head till afterwards that any one could 
get drowned sitting on the big red pear, you 
know. Mother, see here.” 

A frightfully piercing whistle resounded 
in the little room. 

“Would you like to hear it again?” asked 
John, radiant. 

“No, no!” said Mother, with hands on both 
ears. 

Just then Father grabbed John by the 
shoulder. Ugh! it was horrid when Father 
took hold that way, for it usually meant a 
whipping. 

“Do you know what you deserve?” asked 
Father. Not a sound in reply. “You shall 
escape this time,’ continued Father. “TI 
think you will remember your mother's tears 
now better than a whipping; but another 
time—do you hear?” 

“Yes.” Johnny stared at his mother’s 
tear-stained face. 

“The postmaster and his boys came here 
and said that you had climbed up on the 
buoy farthest out. The boys had rowed back 
toward shore just for fun; but they met a 
man in a row boat who nabbed them because 
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they had taken the Custom House boat. The 
boys didn’t say anything to him about you, 
sitting out there on the buoy’— : 

“There! Now you can see how stupid 
they are,” interrupted Johnny Blossom. 

“They ran home, crying, and told that you 
were out on the ‘red pear’; but when the 
postmaster had got a boat and rowed out, 
you were gone.” 

“T was on board the coal steamer—that’s 
where I was. Its name is Hobborn, Mother; 
and just listen! he set a big jar of preserves 
before me—I think it was raspberries—and 
I ate a lot, and then he gave me this whistle. 
Now I'll blow it.’’ An ear-splitting blast 
followed. 

Mother hugged him to her and kissed him. 
“But that was a horrible present, John,” she 
said, pointing to the whistle. 

“Far from it,’ said John, “for now I need 
never be in danger any more if I just whis- 
tle. If I had had this when I lay out on the 
red pear, no one would ever have imagined 
I was drowned: A very useful present, it 
seems to me.” 

In Johnny Blossom’s opinion after his ex- 
perience on the coal steamer, Hnglishmen 
were the most delightful people on the face 
of the globe. 


Dr. Gladden at Home 


Dr. Gladden has found that increasing 
age demands that the heavy duties incident 
to his large congregation should be turned 
over to, or at least shared by, a younger man. 
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It was his own idea, taken with the regret 
of all his people, but urged by him out of 
a deep desire that his work should keep 


right on. Rather than any form of dissat- 
isfaction the feeling was that no one was 
big enough to fill his place. ‘Ulysses is 
gone, and there is no one in all the land 
who can bend his bow”—that was the senti- 
ment that prevailed when Dr. Gladden 
asked his people to give him an associate. 

To find such a man, Dr. Gladden showed 
the greatest interest, not in getting a mere 
assistant, but a man who could overshadow 
him if possible, one. whom he could work 
under. Any one who has watched this mat- 
ter, and has seen all the inside of it, regards 
it as an example of sincere unselfishness and 
of the finest Christian zeal. 

We say so much to obstruct the progress 
of a slur that has not the shadow of a foun- 
dation, and out of respect to ‘the chief cit- 
izen of Columbus,” who for a quarter of a 
century has by his noble life and exalting 
utterance worked among us, and won the 
confidence and love of this entire com- 
munity. For some years the Doctor’s con- 
gregation has felt some solicitude for fear 
the time might soon come when they would 
lose him. He arose to that emergency -him- 
self, and then saw that the loss would be as 
light as possible. That is why he got Dr. 
Patton here, whom he could follow where he 
once led. Dr. Gladden is one of the honors 
that Columbus treasures, and we want all 
the country to know it.—Ohio State Journal, 


The Reorganization of Congregationalism 
Report of the Commission on Polity 


At the National Council held in Boston, October 1910, a Commission of Nineteen was created to formulate a consistent and 
practical scheme of administration and to submit to the next Council a constitution and by-laws which embody their judgment. 
The outcome of its deliberations appears this week in the form of a thirty-seven page pamphlet divided into three sections: first, 


the constitution and by-laws of the National Council; 


the secretaryship of the Council. 


the proposed basis of the relation of the National Council to the missionary societies. 


Preliminary Statement 


The Commission has held three extended 
meetings, and has availed itself largely of the 
services of sub-committees, which have per- 
formed much labor. Through its sub-commit- 
tees, by interviews and correspondence, it has 
consulted the officers of missionary societies 
and representative pastors and laymen as 
widely as possible. It has carefully weighed 
their suggestions and advice and gratefully 
acknowledges their fraternal assistance. The 
results here presented have the approval of 
the entire Commission. 

The Commission has conducted its work 
under a sense of grave responsibility, believing 
that the duties laid upon it by the National 
Council were not only difficult but highly im- 
portant. It has sought, in no spirit of radi- 
calism or of undue innovation, to increase the 
efficiency of the administration of our Congre- 
gational system, while guarding its funda- 
mental principles. , The autonomy of no Con- 
gregational church is abridged by its recom- 
mendations, the rights of no Congregational 
believer are limited. A larger usefulness in 
practical efficiency is sought for the institu- 
tions which Congregationalism now possesses. 

The report of the Commission falls under 
three main divisions—on the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Council; on the Re- 
lations of the Missionary Societies to the 
Churches and to one another; and on the Sec- 
retaryship of the National Council. 


THER CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Here, as in all its work, the effort of the 
Commission has been to secure increased effi- 
eiency. It has proposed no judicial or legis- 
lative functions for the Council; they are for- 
eign to the genius of Congregationalism. But 
it believes that the increasing usefulness of 
the Council as representative of the churches, 
as voicing their wishes and as offering oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of questions 
vitally affecting their. welfare, can best be 
served by some modifications of its Constitu- 
tion. 

The Commission therefore recommends that, 
instead of the present temporary character of 

» the Council, it be given greater permanency. 
Its members should, therefore, be chosen so as 
to serve ultimately in two successive meetings 
of the Council, one-half being renewed at each 
election. In this manner each recurring meet- 
ing of the Council would find at least half its 
members experienced in its methods, acquainted 
with many of the questions likely to come be- 
fore it, and prepared for their discussion. For 
similar reasons the Commission recommends 
that the moderator of each meeting of the 
Council be chosen at the close of the preceding 
meeting of the Council. The opportunity thus 
afforded for preparation for his important 
work is most valuable. Of the various com- 
mittees of the Council, that on nominations is 
one of the most important. None needs more 
opportunity for the patient consideration of its 
arduous duties. The Commission recommends 
that, instead of appointment, as at present, at 
the beginning of the meeting of the Council, 
with consequent haste in the discharge of its 
task, it be made a standing committee, renew- 
able in groups, which may thus give careful 
consideration to its work. This modification is 
the more desirable if, as the Commission pro- 
poses, important duties in the selection of 
members of the missionary societies should be 
laid on the nominating committee. 

The question of the frequency with which 
the Council should meet has been considered 
with great care, and the views of many Con- 
gregational pastors and laymen have been 
sought. A remarkable preponderance of opin- 
jon has favored sessions once in two years. 
In that conclusion the Commission heartily 
concurs. 


Recommendations of the 
Commission 


That the National Council meet once in two 
years. 

That its members serve for two successive meet- 
ings. 

That at the end of each meeting a moderator be 
elected for the next meeting. . 

That the Committee on Nominations be made a 
permanent one. 

That the Council nominate a majority of the 
corporate members of the American Board. 

That the Council create a Home Board of Mis- 
sions asa uniting bond between the home societies, 
whose board of managers shall co-ordinate and 
supervise the work of the several existing so- 
cieties. 

That a new Council secretaryship be initiated as 
speedily as possible. 


There appears to be no reason why a Coun- 
cil of such permanency of life as is here rec- 
ommended should not be incorporated, and 
many advantages of incorporation are evident. 
Such action is therefore recommended. 

A slight modification in the basis of repre- 
sentation is proposed, each District Association 
being represented by at least two delegates. 
This, it is believed, will make a more equit- 
able division of membership between ministers 
and laymen probable. The addition to the 
present membership of the Council will be 
small. 5 

The Preamble of the Constitution contains a 
paragraph.on doctrine and one on polity; and 
in ‘addition. to these, there was adopted at 
Oberlin in 1871°a “Declaration of Unity,” in 
six paragraphs, which was virtually a part of 
the Constitution, and has been printed. between 
the Constitution and By-Laws in all editions 
published by . the — Council. This material 
seemed to call for a thorough reshaping, with 
a view to greater symmetry. The proposed 
Constitution therefore contains an introductory 
paragraph, and a paragraph each on soars 
polity and Christian unity. 

The changes proposed regarding the relations 
of the Council to the missionary societies are 
of much importance, but will be considered 
under the next division of this statement. 


THE RELATIONS OF THD MISSIONARY SOCIETINS 
TO THD CHURCHES AND TO ONE ANOTHER 


In attempting to meet the problems in- 
volved, the Commission felt that a threefold 
task was laid upon it. It must, first of all, 
safeguard the existing efficiency and recognize 
the legal rights of the present societies. Hach 
of them has a large body of devoted supporters, 
many of whom have given time, money and 
thought, for years, to its maintenance, and this 
constituency, which constitutes the background 
of these societies, is not lightly to be ignored 
or set aside. Secondly, the Commission felt 
charged with the duty of bringing the societies 
into the closest possible relations, consistent 
with safeguarding the interests just mentioned, 
with the churches as represented in the Na- 
tional Council. And, thirdly, the Commission 
has felt strongly the evident desire of the 
churches that our missionary societies working 
in the homeland should be brought together 
speedily in some more effective consolidation. 
It is natural that impatience should be felt 
by reason of the present multiplicity of organ- 
izations. But the Commission is mindful of 
the fact that consolidation can be accomplished 
only by suasion, not by force. It desires to 
secure this result with the least possible fric- 
tion and the utmost good will. It feels that it 
is impossible to prescribe arbitrarily what 
form consolidation shall take, and that such 
union should be by growth as experience in co- 
operation shall determine. In laying out a 
plan with this purpose in view, it has, there- 
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second, the relation of the missionary societies to the churches; and third, 
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fore, regarded what it believes would be the 
ultimate result more than the suggestions of 
the immediate present, conceiving that the nat- 
ural consequences of the plan here outlined 
would be a much more extensive and thor- 
oughgoing consolidation than could now possi- 
bly be effected. 

In regard to the American Board, the Com- 
mission recommends that the nomination of 
the members selected at present by the State 
Conferences and District Associations be trans- 
ferred directly to the National Council, which 
shall thus nominate the majority of the cor- 
porate membership of the American Board. 
This change, it is believed, will work for 
greater efficiency, and among other advantages, 
will obviate one present infelicity. In order 
to secure an equality of ministers and laymen, 
the District Associations now nominate two 
representatives, one of whom is now accepted 
and the other necessarily passed over. Such 
seeming, even though inevitable, discrimina- 
tion will by this plan be avoided: 

By thus nominating the majority of the 
membership of the American Board, the 
churches, as represented in the Council, will 
really stand in relation to it in a position very 
similar to that recommended regarding the 
proposed Home Board of Missions, deseribed 
in the next paragraph, where the membership 
of the National Council itself is proposed as 
the voting majority in the Home Board of 
Missions. A closer relation of the American 
Board to the National Council than that here 
indicated seems to be beset at present with in- 
superable legal objections. The American 
Board is operating under a venerable charter 
alterable with extreme difficulty, while the 
Home Board of Missions, as a new creation, 
can be fashioned as may be desired. 

The situation presented by the societies 
working in our own country and its depend- 
encies, the Commission found much more per- 
plexing. The wish of our churches is strong 
that their work should be co-ordinated and 
consolidated. -At the same time, these societies 
have each an independent legal corporate ex- 
istence which cannot be altered except by the 
action of the society itself. At the risk of 
seeming, to the superficial observer at least, to 
be recommending the organization of an addi- 
tional society, but with the expectation of far 
greater ultimate union than at present, the 
Commission proposes the formation of a 
“Home Board of Missions,” which may serve 
as a uniting bond between the several societies 
which shall become its constituents, if not 
legally at present, at least morally and effect- 
ively. Of this Home Board of Missions, the 
membership of the National Council shall be 
voting members; but, in order to insure the 
presence of the tried and faithful supporters 
of the societies in this Home Board of Mis- 
sions, besides the members of the National 
Council, 150 corporate members-at-large, se- 
lected in the first instance by the constituent 
societies themselves, shall also go to make up 
the Home Board of Missions. The Home 
Board of Missions, and therefore the whole 
National Council, shall become also voting 
members in each of the present six societies 
working at home. 

The central feature of the proposed Home 
Board of Missions is its board of managers. By 
means of this board of managers the work of 
the several existing societies will be in large 
measure co-ordinated and brought into har- 
monious relationship. Plans for new work 
involving the co-operation of two or more ex- 
isting societies can be readily initiated through 
the operation of this board of managers. Pro- 
vision is made for an effective representation 
of each constituent society in this board of 
managers, and of the board in the administra- 
tion of each constituent society. 

The Commission has carefully welghed the 
objections that the interests of the evangelistic 
and outreaching activities of the churches on 
the one hand, and of their educational labors 
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on the other, are so diverse as to make super- 
intendence by a single Home Board of Mis- 
sions undesirable. It believes, however, that 
one main object of any plan like that here pro- 
posed is to secure a just balancing of the 
claims of home missionary and educational 
activities, and that this can be far better se- 
eured in a body in which both are fairly rep- 
resented than by setting independent organ- 
izations side by side. 

A further objection that the Commission has 
encountered, though not very strongly urged, 
is that the creation of a Home Board of Mis- 
sions May seem to place the home and foreign 
interests of the churches on a basis of equal 
financial appeal. This does not seem to the 
Commission to be the case. In any event, the 
Apportionment Plan, to which our churches 
seem committed in principle, renders such crit- 
icism of little practical weight. 

It has been objected that the creation of a 
Home Board of Missions would render the 
leadership of the present societies of lessened 
significance and make it difficult to secure able 
men for their governing bodies. The Commis- 
sion does not believe that would be the result. 
It freely admits that its plan aims at con- 
solidation—just how extensive it believes that 
time and experience can best determine. But, 
pending consolidation, the legal existence of 
each constituent society remains undisturbed, 
the field of administrative responsibility is 
large, and, in the opinion of the Commission, 
the Home Board of Missions would concern it- 
self with broad questions of inter-society rela- 
tionship and Christian advancement rather than 
details of administration. 


THD SHCRNTARYSHIP OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission proposes the creation of no 
new office, but rather the enlargement of an 


existing service of value into greater useful- | 


ness to the churches. It does not recommend 
innovation but development. The ideal which 
it entertains is amply set forth in the accom- 
panying report. As a paid officer of the Coun- 
cil, giving his whole time to the interests of 
the churches, in no supervisory fashion, but in 
fraternal helpfulness, the Commission believes 
that the secretary may be of high value in 
making more united and efficient the activities 
of the whole Congregational fellowship. It 
will propose to the coming National Council 


the development of the office as here indicated. | 


Such a growth will involve some additional ex- 
penditure, relatively small, in the judgment of 
the Commission, in comparison with the possi- 
ble service to our churches. 

The -consideration last mentioned raises a 
question which the Commission did not deem 


it belonging to its province to attempt to an- | 


swer, but which may fittingly engage the at- 
tention of the next Council. May it not be 
wise to substitute a modest allowance to be 
raised on the Apportionment Plan to cover the 
expenses of the National Council, the Year- 
Book, the secretaryship, possibly the Home 
Board of Missions and similar charges, rather 
than continue the present assessment of the 
churches at so many cents a member? Would 
not these expenses be thus more easily and reg- 
ularly met, and in a manner less burdensome 
and annoying to the churches? 

The Commission presents this report with 
no feeling that it is beyond serious criticism, 
or that it will commend itself to all members 
of our churches. It has, however, attempted 
to do faithfully the work which was intrusted 
to it by the Council. It believes that our 
churches desire to make their activities more 
efficient without forfeiting anything of value 
in the creations of the past. It believes that 
this result can be brought about only by 
mutual co-operation, by a spirit of fraternal 
helpfulness, and by a willingness to sacrifice, 
if necessary, some things of relatively minor 
importance that the greater result which we 
all desire may be secured. 


The Council and the Societies 


A Plan for Securing Closer Relationship 


1... ‘The foreign missionary work of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States shall 
be carried on under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions; and the home missionary work of these 
churches under the auspices of the organiza- 
tions composing the Home Board of Missions. 

2. The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. This Board shall be the 


agency of the Congregational churches for the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom abroad. 

Corporate Membership. The corporate mem- 
bership of the American Board shall consist, 
in addition to the present life members, of 450 
persons, divided into two classes. (a) One 
class shall be composed of 300 members nom- 
inated by the standing committee on nomina- 
tions of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States and ap- 
proved by that Council, said nominations to 
be ratified and the persons so named elected 
by the American Board. This group of 3800 
members shall be so constituted as to be widely 
representative as possible, geographically and 
numerically, of the Congregational churches of 
the United States, about one-half being 
clergymen and one-half laymen; and shall be 
divided into three sections of 100 each, so 
chosen that the term of each section shall be 
ultimately six years, and that the term of one 
section shall expire and its successor be nom- 
inated at each biennial session of the National 
Council. In case the National Council shall 
fail to nominate for corporate members, or 
nominations made shall not be accepted by the 
nominees, the American Board may proceed to 
elect from its own nominations. (06) In addi- 
tion to the 300 corporate members thus nom- 
inated by the National Council, there shall be 
chosen by the American Board 150 corporate 
members-at-large. The said 150 corporate 
members-at-large shall be so chosen that the 
term of each section shall be ultimately six 
years, one section being chosen every second 
year. 

Prudential Committee. The immediate ad- 
ministration of the American Board shall be 
vested as at present.in a Prudential Committee, 
composed of the president and vice-president 


at each meeting of that body. 


ex officiis, and of twelve members arranged in 
three groups of four each, and so elected that 
their tenure of office shall be for three years, 
one group being chosen annually. Said Pru- 
dential Committee is to be chosen by ballot by 
the corporate membership. No member who 
has served upon the committee for three full 
successive terms of three years each shall be 
eligible for re-election until after a year has 
passed. 

Officers. The officers of the American Board 
shall consist of a president, a vice-president, a 
treasurer and such secretaries and other offi- 
cers as the corporation may from time to time 
determine. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions shall be held annually. That falling in 
the same year in which the National Council 
holds its session shall be held in connection 
with the meeting of said Council. Meetings in 
other years shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board itself may determine. 

Reports. It shall be the duty of the Ameri- 
can Board to make a full and accurate report 
of its work to the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States 


3. The Home Board of Missions. This So- 
ciety shall be the agency of the Congregational 
churches for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
in the United States. It shall be incorporated, 
and shall have general charge of the mission- 
ary work of those churches in the United 
States and supervision of the various societies 
engaged therein, with the ultimate aim of sim- 
plifying and unifying their work. 

Corporate Membership. The corporate mem- 
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bership of the Home Board of Missions shall 
consist of: (a) The membership of the Na- 
tional Council itself. (b) In addition to the 
members of the National Council, there shall 
be chosen 150 corporate members-at-large, 
elected in the first instance by the National 
Council on nomination by the six existing Con- 
gregational societies—hereinafter called the 
“eonstituent societies’—viz., the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, the American 
Missionary Association, the Congregational Ed- 
ucation Society, the Congregational Church 
Suilding Society, the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society and the Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Relief, in the 
proportion of forty-five each from the two so- 
cieties first named and of fifteen each from the 
four societies last named; and thereafter to 
be chosen by the vote of the whole corporate 
membership of the Home Board of Missions. 
In this selection at least one-fifth of the said 
corporate members-at-large may be chosen from 
the organizations for the support of Congrega- 
tional activities affiliated in the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation. The said 150 
corporate members-at-large shall be divided 
into three sections of fifty each, 


the constituent societies so as to secure the 
maximum of efficiency with the minimum of ex- 
pense. To this end the board of managers shall 
nominate secretaries and treasurers of the sey- 
eral constituent societies, and shall examine 
and make recommendations regarding the an- 
nual budgets of the said societies. The board of 
managers shall also make recommendations to 
the several constituent societies when, in its 
judgment, the work of the said societies can be 
made more efficient or economical. While the 
board of managers shall act as a whole in the 
final consideration of matters properly coming 
under its cognizance, it may appoint an ex- 
ecutive and other standing sub-committees. 
In view of the somewhat divergent interests 
involved, one of these sub-committees may 
have special relation to the extensive and evan- 
gelistic work of the Congregational churches as 
conducted through the agencies of the Congre- 
gation! ITIome Missionary Society, the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society, the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
and the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief; and another may have special relation 
to the educational work of the said churches 
as conducted through the agencies of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society. This board of man- 
agers shall possess all the powers usually exer- 
cised by boards of directors of corporations. 


Officers. The officers of the Home Board of 
Missions shall be a president, a vice-president, 
a treasurer and such secretaries and other 
officers as the corporation may from time to 
time determine. In the interests of economy 
and efficiency and to prevent unnecessary du- 
plication of officers, the said Home Board of 
Missions, in choosing its paid officers, may 
select when possible those who perform similar 
services in one or more of the constituent 
societies. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Home 
Board of Missions shall be held in connection 
with the meeting of the National Council. 
Special meetings of the Home Board of Mis- 
sions may be called by a majority vote of the 
board of managers. 

Expenses. The expenses of officers, the 
necessary expenses of members of the board of 
managers in attending meetings and the actual 
cost of visits to fields of labor whieh may be 
ordered by the board of managers shall be 
paid. . Until other funds are available for the 
purpose, the necessary expenses of the admin- 
istration of the Home Board of Missions shall 
be met by the constituent societies in such way 
as the board of managers of said Home Board 
of Missions may determine in consultation 
with the administrative boards of the constit- 
uent societies. . 

Reports. It shall be the duty of the Home 


and so chosen that the term of 
each section shall be ultimately 
six years, one section being 
chosen every second year. 

Board of Managers, The imme- 
diate administration of the Home 
Board of Missions shall be vested 
in a board of managers, consist- 
ing of the president and vice-pres- 
ident ex officiis, of twelve mem- 


Have You a Child of Your Own? 


Are you one of the people who have no direct interest in any child, none of 


bers chosen by ballot by the cor- 
porate membership of said Home 
Board of Missions; and of ten 
members chosen by the said Home 
Board of Missions on nomination 
by the constituent societies from 
their own administrative boards, 
in the following proportions, viz., 
by the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, three; by the 
American Missionary Association, 
three; by the Congregational 
Chureh Building Society, one; 
by the Congregational Education 
Society, one; by the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, one; and by the 
Congregational Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, one. No person in 
the employ of any of these con- 
stituent societies shall be eligible 
to membership in the board of 
managers. In choosing members 
ef the board of managers regard 
shall be had to geographical dis- 
tribution. Should any one of 
these societies become legally or 
practically consolidated with the 
Home Board of Missions, or with 
any constituent society, the mem- 
bership of the board of managers 
shall be adjusted as shall then 
seem wise to the Home Board of 
Missions. These twenty-two mem- 
bers of the board of managers 
thus elected shall be so chosen 
that. they shall serve ultimately 
for terms of four years each, and 
that the term of eleven members 
shall expire with each biennial 
meeting of the Home Board of 
Missions and their successors be 
then chosen. No member who 
has served upon the board of 
managers for two full successive 
terms of four years each shall be 
eligible for re-election until after 
a year has passed. 

Duties of the Board of Mana- 
gers, While the board of man- 
agers shall not be charged with 
the details of the administration 
of the constituent societies, it 
shall be the duty of the board of 
managers to consider the work 
of all the constituent societies, to 
prevent duplication of missionary 
activities, to effect all possible 
economies in administration and 
to seek to correlate the work of 


of your own, no little nieces or nephews, no little children to pet, even though they 
belong to a neighbor? If you are, this may not interest you, or it may be the means 
of giving you a child-interest. 


Look out of your window into the growing shadows of an early winter’s day. 
Do you see the well-fed, well-clad children coming home from school with their 
books under their arms? Do you see the stores putting out the Christmas signs of 
the time of holly and mistletoe? Do you realize that the hearts of the children 
about you are dancing with the anticipation of their great day — Christmas? You 
and others will see that they are not\disappointed. Turn to a sadder picture. In 
hundreds of square miles of the mountainous region of the South there are tens of 
thousands of children whose homes are squalid cabins, whose ancestors for genera- 
tions, though honest, industrious and God-fearing, are ignorant and poor beyond 
belief, who have no school-books, let alone toys; ‘no school, let alone Christmas 
parties; no wise and loving care, no hope for anything better in hfe unless we who 
have been born to better opportunities give them a chance. 


In Cumberland Gap, Tenn., in the heart of the mountains, there is a school, 


Lincoln Memorial University, founded by the late Gen. O. O. Howard, as a living 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln, who was born of these people and whose monument 


will be in the lives and deeds of those given a start in his name. The school is 
planned in such a way that boys and girls willing to work can earn part or all of 
their way, and nearly seven hundred have been doing it. The magnificent results 
have shown that the school can uplift the whole region. The trouble is hundreds 
more are waiting today to get in, and yet more hundreds seek the chance. We 
must have money to make more room. : 


Do Your Share Today. 


We put direct, plain and straight to you today, when your mind is full of Christ-_ 
mas thoughts, the fact that these children are WHITE AMERICANS of the finest 
pioneer stock, and are most deserving. ‘Take a little of the Christmas money that 
you would use for those about you, tell the children of it and show them why, and 
put it in an envelope and send it. Do it today, and as you do, realize that it is an 
act of humanity, goodness and sweetness. . 


These children care little for Christmas or toys; they are old beyond their 
years, and serious, and an education is their eager hope. You and your own are 
cared for and have a chance. Give a little to those who have nothing. Little or 
much, send it today to the Treasurer, Theodore P. Gilman, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, for the situation is urgent and pathetic. 
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Board of Missions to make a full and accurate 
report of its work to the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United 
States at each meeting of that body. 

4. The Siw Constituent Societies. The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Association, the Congre- 
gational Education Society, the Congregational 
Church Building Society, the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society and the 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief, so 
long as they maintain their corporate individ- 
uality, shall be conducted as constituent socie- 
ties of the Home Board of Missions. They 
shall make a detailed report of their doings to 
the Home Board of Missions, at each regular 
meeting of said Board, they shall hold their 
books and records open to the inspection of 
the board of managers of the said Home Board 
of Missions, they shall welcome the members 
of the said board of managers to any part of 
their fields for inspection and report; they 
shall consider and make formal response to 
the proposals and recommendations of the said 
board of managers; and they shall submit their 
annual budgets to the said board of managers 
for examination, recommendation and ap- 
proval. 

Meetings of the Constituent Societies. 
ular meetings of each of the constituent socie- 
ties above named shall be held annually. 
Those falling in the same year in which the 
Home Board of Missions holds its sessions shall 
be held in connection with the meeting of the 
said Board.. Meetings in other years shall be 
held at such times and places as the constit- 
uent societies may determine. 

Membership of the Oonstituent Societies. 
The voting membership of each of the constit- 
uent societies shall consist of the corporate 
membership of the Home Board of Missions, 
with the addition of such life members and 
other members of the constituent society as 
may be regarded as legally necessary. No new 
voting members of any constituent society shall 
be created other than the corporate member- 
ship of the Home Board of Missions. 

Officers of the Constituent Societies. Fach 
of the constituent societies shall elect such 
officers as its charter, constitution and _ by- 
laws may require, subject to the agreement 
above specified that nominations shall be made 
by the board of managers of the Home Board 
of Missions for secretaries and treasurers. 

Administrative Boards. Pach of the con- 
stituent societies shall have an administrative 
board which shall have immediate supervision 
of its affairs, to be constituted, till otherwise 
ordered by joint agreement between the Home 
Board of Missions and the constituent society 
eoncerned, as follows: : \ 

The Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. The directors of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society shall consist of the presi- 
dent of the Society, ew officio, and of certain 
representatives of the constituent states and 
the work at large, chosen for the same terms 
as at present, with the addition of three mem- 
bers of the board of managers of the Home 
Board of Missions, nominated by that board of 
managers and elected by the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 

The American Missionary Association. The 
executive committee of the American Mission- 
ary Association shall consist of certain mem- 
bers chosen by the Association fcr the same 
terms as at present, with the addition of three 
members of ‘the board of managers of the 
Home Board of Missions, nominated by that 
board of managers and elected by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

The Oongregational Education Society. The 
directors of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety shall consist of the president and vice- 
president of the Society ew officiis, and of cer- 
tain members chosen by the Society for the 
same terms as at present, with the addition of 
~ one member of the board of managers of the 
Home Board of Missions, nominated by that 
board of managers and elected by the Congre- 
gational Education Society. 

The Congregational Church Building Society. 
The trustees of the Congregational Church 
Building Society shall consist of certain mem- 
bers chosen by the Society for the same terms 
as at present, with the addition of one member 
of the board of managers of the Home Board 
of Missions, nominated by that board of man- 
agers. and elected by the Congregational 
Church Building Society. 

The Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. The directors of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


y 


Reg-: 


- utmost esteem, 


shall consist of certain members chosen by the 
Society for the same term as at present, with 
the addition of one member of the board of 
managers of the Home Board of Missions, nom- 
inated by that board of managers and elected 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. 

As soon as it shall seem advisable to the 
board of managers of the Home Board of Mis- 
sions, the missionary and educational work of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society shall be separated from that of 
publication, and shall be transferred to other 
existing Congregational agencies—the deter- 
mination of this division to be under the super- 
intendence of the said board of managers. 

The profits of the publishing department of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society may be appropriated to one or 
more of the missionary, educational, adminis- 
trative or ministerial relief agencies of the 
Congregational churches, in such assignment 
and proportion as the board of managers of 
the Home Board of Missions may determine in 
consultation with the directors of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

5. The Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief. The Congregational Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief shall continue, till otherwise ordered 
by the:National Council, to be administered as 
at present, with the modification that at each 
election one of the members chosen by the 
National Council shall be a member of the 
board of managers of the Home Board of Mis- 
sions, nominated by that board of managers as 
its representative. 

6. Oonsolidation. Upon taking the neces- 
sary legal measures, and with the antecedent 
approval of the board of managers of the Home 
Board of Missions, any one of the constituent 
societies may unite with any other constituent 
society in one organization, or may unite in one 
corporation with the Home Board of Missions. 
In the interests of simplicity and economy, 
such consolidation shall be encouraged. 

7. Gifts and Legacies. Fach of the constit- 
uent societies may receive gifts and legacies. 
Gifts and legacies received by the Home Board 
of Missions and directed to be transferred t) 
any particular society shall be so transferred. 
Gifts and legacies designated to be used for a 
particular purpose shall be so applied. Other 
moneys received by the Home Board of Mis- 
sions shall either be used for the maintenance 
of the said Home Board of Missions or dis- 
tributed among the constituent societies in such 
manner as the board of managers of the Home 
Board of Missions may determine. 


FRANK K. SANDURS, Chairman. 
WILLIAM W. Barron, Secretary. 
ARTHUR H. WELLMAN. 
CHARLES S. NASH. 

CHarites 8. MILLS. 

EDWARD D. Haron. 

FRANK KIMBALL, 

Henry M. BARDSLEY. 

Hpnry H. Kesey. 

Henry A. STIMSON. 

JoHN M. WHITEHPAD. 

Lucien C. WARNER. 

NEHEMIAH BOYNTON. 

OutverR HUCKEL. 

RAYMOND CALKINS. 

ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER. 
SAMUEL B. CAPEN 

WILLISTON WALKER, 

WILLIAM W. MILLS. 


Commission of Nineteen. 


A Slip in a Prayer 


In a recent issue of your valuable and in- 
teresting paper I noticed the remark of the 
writer with regard to the English minister’s 
prayer “for all things and presidents,” and 
I can quite understand, and enter into his 
feelings at such a seeming slight (also to all 
that heard it), and I feel constrained to 
offer an apology to him and those present. 
This in extenuation. I think it was a slip 
in an earnest prayer, as in Hnglish Noncon- 
formist churches so many ministers offer up 
prayers “for all kings and presidents.” If 
you will kindly insert this I shall feel very 
greatly obliged, as I know the Presidents of 
the United States are always held in the 
and no minister of any 
standing would willingly offer a slight. 

New York. AN PNGLISHWOMAN. 
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Chas. W. Davidson, Pres. Frank F. Davidson, Treas. & 


COLOR 
AND PRICES 
THE VERY LOWEST 


SPLENDID 
RINGS 
At $25.00 


1 DIAMOND 


2 DIAMONDS 
1 SAPPHIRE 


12 DIAMONDS 
1 SAPPHIRE 


1 DIAMOND 
1 SAPPHIRE 


Mai) Orders Filled 
with Return Privilege 


| WAolesale and Retail 
41 SUMMER ST next Hovey's 


Three Books For You 


Mother 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“The brighest, cheeriest 
story that ever brought 
unaccountable tears to a 


woman’s eyes.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


$1.00 net 


The Believing Years 
By EDMUND L. PEARSON 


“Full of a magic which 
makes you again a boy 
whose wealth is the pos- 
session of ‘a whole day of 
vacation left.’” 


$1.25 net 


Everyman’s Religion 
By Dean HODGES 


It is one of the very few 
books on religion which 
present it in so sane and 
practical way that it hence- 
forth is a deeper, more 
vital force in its reader’s 
life. 


$1.50 net 


Order the three today from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 -FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Church Memorial 
cme DELLS. 


Peal McSuane Bet Fouxory Co., Bactimoge, Mo., U.S.4. 


Men and Religion Movement. 


Progress 


Campaign Dates 
THIS WEEK 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, DEO. 4-10 
ST. LOUIS, MO., DEC. 4-10 
NEXT WEEK 
NASHVILLE, TENN., DEC. 11-17 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., DEC. 11-17 
TOPEKA, KAN., DEC. 11-17 


As the Campaign Leader 
Sees It 


The weeks are passing, and we are find- 
ing ourselves in a new place of gratitude 
with each succeeding campaign. Absolutely, 
the whole thing has been simply wonderful! 
We never expected that the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement would be an om- 
nibus remedy for all the difficulties of 
church life. Expectations of that kind, if 
they were aroused, had their genesis in 
superficial minds, but we are prepared to 
say that the results are way above and -be- 
yond even our fondest hopes and our 
prayers. Men are responding to the call 
everywhere. The new type of Christian 
service is being ushered in, and the gospel is 
a bigger thing after these messengers of the 
Movement have interpreted it than many 
men had previously thought. 

I have been in Christian work twenty- 
three years, but never listened to such 
words of commendation as we were privileged 
to hear in the closing session of the eight- 
day campaign in Louisville, Ky. The pas- 
tors there gave their testimony concerning 
the value of the Movement, the religious life 
of that city and their churches, and it was 
marvelous. It ought to be a Campaign for 
Christians of every name and kind to give 
it unqualified co-operation. 

We are now nearing the close of the work 
in the middle West, and will soon be mov- 
ing the whole company toward the Wast, and 
we hope that God’s blessing will be as mani- 
fest there as here. 


Dayton, O., Nov. 80. Frep B. Smiru. 


The Columbus Campaign 


The eight days’ campaign of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement was a great 
success in Columbus, O. We had “team 
No. 3,” with several additions for a few 
meetings from one of the other teams. The 
local organization included a committee of 
100, many of them the most prominent in 
business and professional circles in the 
city. They went at the work with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. The opening ban- 
quet was attended by 1,300 men. The plat- 
form meetings drew fine congregations in 
every local center. The institutes, where 
much of the finest work of the campaign 


was done, were uniformly well attended. 
Men chose the institute to which they 
would go, and then treated it as they 


would a school, and were punctual and reg- 
ular and attentive. 

Our teams are now well organized to 
carry the movement into the surrounding 
towns. We have five teams of five men 
each for this extension work, well manned 
and well officered, and we look for a fine 
work from them. 

The thing that probably most impressed 
us here about the whole Men and Religion 
Movement, aside, of course, from the fact 
that it is originated and engineered exclu- 
sively by men, was the splendid inclusive- 
ness of the message that it brought. Here 
were aspects of the gospel which have 
often been regarded as mutually exclusive, 
or at least whose respective exponents have 


of the Campaign 


often in times past been suspicious or in- 
different toward each other’s labors. Yet 
not only were all these aspects presented in 


this campaign, but again and again it was | 


asserted, “This is one message.” The ef- 
fect of this inclusiveness in itself will be 
widespread and beneficent. 

Columbus, O. Os 8k: 


Milwaukee’s Postponement 


The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment Campaign; which was to have opened 
in Milwaukee Novy. 5, has been deferred till 
some time in April. The Committee of One 
Hundred felt that much more preparatory 
work was needed in order to attain the de- 
sired success. Accordingly the organization 
is being continued with no little vigor. 
Christian forces are uniting, churches are 
co-operating, a thorough survey of the city 
is being made, more frequent and better at- 
tended meetings are held, The movement’s 
far-reaching significance is beginning to 
dawn upon pastors and churches. 

In Milwaukee the month of November has 
been given especially to inaugurating Bible 
study, with the result that more men are 
studying the Bible today than ever before. 


PUT IN YOUR HOME 


How nice—dust not settling in hair, lips, nos- 
trils; still worse, tasting, breathing it; nor on 
lace curtains, furniture, ornaments. LIKE 
MACIC, dust, dirt, germs, disappear in the 
Home Vacuum Cleaner. Cleans carpets, rugs, 
mattings, etc., on floor. DOES NOT LOOK 
LIKE A BROOM, though it does the work 
a broom cannot do. Ornamental 
60,000 sent to families. ‘*HOUSE 
SMELLS MUCH SWEETER, no 
J dust to fly around room.” Mrs. 
David Bricker, Pa. ‘‘Dust came 
out of carpet like magic; Idid not 
have to breathe any of it.” Miss 
“Never used a broom on my carpets 


Isabella Beaton, O. 
since receiving Cleaner ; I will have no more taking up of 
rugs and carpets.” Miss Lulu Reinisch, Kans. ‘WORTH 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD to the woman who does her 


own work,’? Emily F. Smith, Kans, Easily carried— 
9 lbs. $8.50. Notsoldinstores. Sentanywhere. Write 
for description. AGENTS—Go into any home; 
sprinkle fine chalk ; take it up like magic. Let lady try it; 
she will keep it. Sell 8 out of 10. ‘‘Sold 15 in 4 hours.” 
F. A. White, Ill.” Sold 5 Saturday, my first attempt.” 


C. E. Goff, Mo. ‘Was out one evening, sold 6.” Geo. A. 
Smith, O. F.S. Hoppes, La., ordered 50 and says : “More 
orders coming.’’? A woman made $1500 selling Cleaners. 
Be a money maker. FREE SAMPLE offer. Write 
today. 


R. ARMSTRONG MEG. Co., 
1860 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


The Three Greatest 


Maxims of the World 


By ALBERT J. LYMAN 


This is a message of cheer and guidance from the beloved Nestor of Congregationalism. 
For over thirty-seven years Dr. Lyman has been pastor of the famous South Church, 


Brooklyn. His rare power 
of sympathy with individ- 
uals makes his personal 
influence a potent force. 
These talks to Students, 
delivered in various insti- 
tutions including the uni- 
versities of Yale and Har- 
vard, have been received 
with great enthusiasm and 
will prove extremely help- 
ful to old and young read- 
ers alike. 

The genial, helpful | 
spirit of the book is fore- 
shadowed in the following 
extract from the preface: 

“These are familiar, 
practical addresses to stu- 
dents, uttered in the mood 
and tone of an earnest con- 
versation with personal 
friends, upon the subject 
of the true conduct of life. 
They are here reproduced, 
with few changes of word 
from their spoken form, 
and are offered, in spite of 
their evident limitations, 
by one who asks only that 

' whoever receives or reads 
them will kindly consider 
himself the guest and 
friend of the author.” 


14 Beacon St., Boston . . 
120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


: | The Pilgrim Press 
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In December a boys’ campaign will be started 
to be continued; and so each line of work 
proposed will be under way by March or 
April, when a mass meeting, not only for the 
city, but for the state, will be held to con- 
serve the work done and to give it a new 
impetus for the months to come. 

Other towns are falling in line, of which 
the readers of The Congregationalist will 
hear later. 


Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 


The Heir of Slaves 


Continued from page 830 


porter for one of the daily papers visited the 
school that year and found us reading Ver- 
gil’s “Aeneid.” The teacher had me scan or 
read metrically, and the next day there ap- 
peared in that newspaper a statement that 
the reporter found a negro boy that pos- 
sessed the language of the Romans although 
he had the color of Erebus. In that same 
year also a prominent lawyer who held the 
office, I think, of attorney-general of the 
state visited the school and saw and heard 
some performances in mathematics and 
Latin, and kindly invited me down to his 
office to help him convince his law partner 
that a negro could learn Latin. I went on 
my missionary journey. After quite an ex- 
tended hearing from various parts of Cicero 
and Vergil and a theoretical discussion be- 
tween the two lawyers about the relative 
value of “rote-learning” the partner in ques- 
tion acknowledged that he was convinced— 
always addressing the other lawyer and 
never addressing or noticing me any more 
than one would address the machine whose 
qualities and capacities were the subject of 
discussion. He finally said that I might 
profit somewhat by a college education—and 
by his partner I was thanked and dismissed. 
It reminds me of certain great educational 
gatherings to discuss the education of the 
negro, where the negro is conspicuous by his 
enforced absence. 

In June 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faita Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation. 

A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 

“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful nerv- 
ous headaches, from childhood. ‘ 

_ “Seven years ago my health gave out en- 
tirely. I grew so weak that the exertion of 
walking, if only a few feet, made it neces- 
sary for me to lie down. My friends thought 

I was marked for consumption—weak, thin 

and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in and tried 
faithfully to get relief from medicines, till, 
at last, after having employed all kinds of 
drugs, the doctor acknowledged that he did 
not believe it was in his power to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend induced 
me to quit coffee and try Postum, and I did 
so without the least hope that it would do me 
any good. I did not like it at first, but 
when it was properly made I found it was a 
most delicious and refreshing beverage. I 
am especially fond of it served at dinner ice- 
cold, with cream. 

“In a month’s time I began to improve, 
and in a few weeks my indigestion ceased 
to trouble me, and my headache stopped en- 
tirely; I am so perfectly well now that I 

do not look like the same person, and I have 
so gained in flesh that I am fifteen pounds 
heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. 
I still use it and shall always do so.” 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 

packages. 

\ Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears’ from time to time. They 
_ are genuine, true, and full of human 

nterest. ; 


of 1899 I was graduated as the 


Name . 


valedictorian of my class. This valedictory 
was the first original address I had ever 
made; it was forty minutes long. And al- 
though that speech was the “apple of mine 
eye” then, when I think of it now it seems 
strange to me that I should ever have been 
allowed to pour forth in that park such a 
tropical effusion in the presence of the school 
board and the assembled multitude. 

This first graduation, where most men 
stop, filled me with the greatest desire I 
have ever experienced for further education. 
How that mountain of difficulty was climbed 
shall be related now. The summer immedi- 
ately following my High School graduation 
wrote into the story of my life another one 
of those delicious chapters of hard and profit- 
able experience to which I turn and read 
whenever I am tempted by discouragement. 

(To be continued) 


A Puritan of Today 


BY REY. E. N. HARDY, PH.D. 


The tremendous force of the formative 
and constructive agencies now rapidly trans- 
forming the Middle West most deeply im- 
presses the New-Hnglander. One feels more 
immediately and vitally related to these 
forces than in the older settlements. This 
was forcibly brought to mind by the recent 
death of Mr. Samuel Vial, a charter mem- 
ber of the La Grange church, at the great 
age of ninety-two. He came from Blmira, 
N. Y., with his parents in 1884 by the way 
of the great lakes to Illinois, landing in 
Chicago, then a yery small, struggling village 
of sixteen hundred inhabitants, including 
several companies of soldiers at Fort Dear- 
born. His father the previous season had 
built a sixteen-foot log cabin on the open 
prairie about seventeen miles from Chicago. 
It was a typical pioneer home. Neighbors 
were few and far apart. Wolves were plenty 
and troublesome. Indians roamed the plains 
and were much more in evidence than the 
white man. MYThere were no _ stores, no 
schools, no churches nearer than Chicago. 

The Vials at once identified themselves 
with a Chicago Presbyterian church, as there 
were then no Congregational churches in 
this part of the country. Other settlers took 
up the prairie lands, and the religious needs 
of the little settlement were so urgent that a 
church was formed in 1843. By the direct 
influence of the Vials it was Congregational 
in polity, and this eight years before the or- 


‘ganization of a church of the order in Chi- 
| cago. 


Out of this church, which the young 
man, Vial, joined as a charter member, have 
sprung five other Congregational churches 
and as many missionary enterprises on the 
way to church organization. The whole dis- 
trict from open prairie has become one of 
the most popular residential suburbs of Chi- 
cago. For nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury Mr. Vial and a younger brother have 
been identified with all the best and highest 
interests of Cook County. Strong advocates 
of temperance, they have seen most of their 
home district saloonless from the start. As 
champions of the higher education, they have 
worked for and lived to see the educational 
standards here among the best in the Mid- 
dle West. Stanch Christians, they have been 
towers of strength for the advance of the 
Kingdom of God. Mr. Vial because of an 
extraordinarily retentive memory was easily 
the best authority on local history in the 
vicinity of Chicago. He reproduced the 
sterling worth, the mental ability and in- 
tense activity of the best Puritan life and 
traditions of New WBngland two centuries 
ago. : 

It is impossible to estimate the influence 
of such a man in the new life of the West. 
His friendship was a benediction. One of 
his sons, Mr. George M. Vial, is known to 
Congregationalists the country over. All 
honor to the men who are doing for our day 
and generation what the fathers of our faith 
did for their day. ae 

La Grange, Ill. ea , 
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OWN A BUSINESS 


WE WILL HELP YOU. 


“TI made $88.16 first three days,’’ 
writes Mr. Reed, of Ohio. Mr. Woodward 
earns #170 a month. Mr. M. L. Smith 
turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev. Craw- 
ford made $7.0u first day. See what they 
have done, judge what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal 
plating. Professor Gray’s 
new electromachine 
plates on watches, jewelry, 
tableware and metal 
goods. Professor 

Gray’s New Royal 
Immersion Process 
latestmethod. Goods 
come out instantly 

4-y- with fine, brilliant, 
sees ~ = beautiful thick plate, 

: 3 > guaranteed 3 to 10 
years. No polishing or grinding. 
and restaurant want goods plated. 

PLATERS HAVE ALL THEY CAN DO. 
People bring it. You can hire boys to do the plat- 
ing as we do. Men and women gather work for small 
per cent. Work is fine—no way to doit better. No 
experience required, we teach you. Recipes, 
Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for 
wo1k when received. Materials cost about ten cents to 
do $1.00 worth of plating. 


Here’s Another Business — SILVERING MIRRORS 
New or old, 


Every family, hotel 


2 French method—secret process. Nobo y 
doing it. Plenty to do. Clean, quick, easy money 
maker. We furnish everything for beginning and 
TEACH YOU FREE. 

Our new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE 
PLATING FREE. Don’t wait. Send us your ad- 
dress anyway. GRAY & CQO., Plating Works, 
$16 Gray Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Ad@éress: Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass: 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. ¥ 


HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM . 


my Booklet by E. W. Philo, entitled 
FREE “A Little Poultry and a Living” or 
New 96-page book, ‘‘Making Poultry Pay,” 
10c. Both books and the new enlarged 
edition of the Philo System text-book, $1.00, 
or all three books with our monthly mag- 
azine, Poultry Review, one year, $1.50. 


BE. R. Philo, 30 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y. 


Comfy Slippers 


For Men or Women 


Warm felt slippers for home wear, 

famous for ease, warmth and service. § 

f Women’s sizes in colors of aye) 
e 


q dark navy, wine, brown, dark 
| gray, red or black. Priced at 
| Men’s sizes in 
| dark gray or wine 
i color. Priced at 


1:25 


| (Mail Order 
f Postage 
15 cents) 


No. 460 


Write for our new Black Beauty Shoe 
{| Cataloguefor Women, illustrating a beau- | 


f tiful array of foot 3.00 to 4.50 


wear, priced from 


Winter St., Washington St., ; 


GILCHRIST 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by annowncements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. wee 


What is Going to Happen 
in China 
An Interview with Dr. Arthur Smith 


Dr. Arthur Smith of the American Board’s 
North China Mission has been in this coun- 
try for the last year and a half. In talking 
with him last week I inquired what was the 
most frequent query put to him as he tray- 
eled about the country. An additional 
sparkle came into his brilliant dark eyes as 
he said: “The most insistent, the most com- 
pelling question people put to me, after I 
have talked to them for an hour on the Chi- 
nese situation and the need of endowing the 
hospitals, colleges, ete., is this: ‘I wonder if 
you ever met my cousin, Miss J—, who is 
out in China? I think she is working for 
one of the women’s boards in the Interior 
somewhere; did you ever happen to meet 
her?? And when I confess that I haven’t 
met her,” the Doctor went on, “they can’t 
seem to think of anything else to ask me.” 

Not having any relatives in China, my 
questions were less personal, and I found Dr. 
Smith ready to seize upon any scrap of 
knowledge I showed and add to it more facts 
and a flood of light as to the relation of 
these facts to one another and the situation 
in general. 

Asked if the revolutionists in China were 
made up to any extent of the young men who 
had studied in the mission schools or abroad, 
the Doctor’s answer was: ‘No indeed, this 
is no student mob. This is an organized 
movement, led by men of great experience 
and far-sightedness.”’ He admits, however, 
that there are undoubtedly many young men 
among the insurgents who have been influ- 
enced by the Western unrest. Speaking of 
these men Dr. Smith referred to the fact, 
not often realized in reference to Chinese 
educated youth, that there was some ten 
years ago a great exodus of them to Japan 
for study. At one time there were in Japan 
15,000 Chinese students. This number has 
dwindled till there are now probably not 
more than 3,000 Chinamen in the Japanese 
schools. But all these students came back 
filled with a zeal for freedom and a desire 
that China should be ruled by and for the 
Chinese. 

“Why is it that the missionaries and the 
foreigners feel so sure they will be protected 
by both parties?” 

“Because both the government and the rey- 
olutionists are afraid of giving any cause for 
foreign intervention. The leaders on both 
sides know that as soon as the first foreigner 
is killed or any foreign property injured, 
some Western nation will seize the pretext 
for intervention and indemnity.” 

“But is there not danger that the Man- 


THERE IS 


absolutely 
no word to express 
the efficacy of 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


in the treatment 


of 


COUGHS, COLDS 
BRONCHITIS 


CATARRH, GRIPPE 
AND 
RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-51 


chus, finding themselves losing, will turn 
savage and kill the missionaries?” 

“Manchus? What do you mean by ‘Man- 
chus’? You can’t tell—I can’t tell after all 
my years in China—a Manchu from a 
Chinaman. Of course either party, if des- 
perate, might turn savage. A rat will bite 
if it is cornered. But as things look now, 
no rat is going to have a chance to bite. 
He’s going to be completely swallowed up.” 

Questioned further about the Manchus, 
Dr. Smith said that they were everywhere 
in China without having been made a part 
of China. “They look as much like the 
Chinese as one drop of water looks like an- 
other. When I first went to China I asked 
one of my colleagues what all this talk 
about Chinese and Manchu meant. He said 
that it was just.as if one snake had swal- 
lowed another up to the head and hadn’t 
digested his swallowings. And it’s just so 
now. ‘They are one, only they aren’t.” 

As to the future, Dr. Smith declined to 
prophesy. : 

“All I feel sure of,” said he, “is that it 
means a new deal all round. There are two 
kinds of Chinese, those who like variety in 
unity and those who like unity in variety. 
If you can understand that you can under- 
stand the Chinese. No two Chinamen are 
alike and still they have the strongest race 
characteristics of any nation. What they 
want they’re going to have, and they always 
know what they want. Just now they want 
constitutional government, and they’ll get 
it.” 

I asked what papers or writers Dr. Smith 
considered most reliable in their Chinese 
news. “Of course the London Times knows 
more than most diplomats.” ‘Then the North 
China Herald, published in Shanghai, and 
one or two Chicago papers were named and 
praised as well as one of the big New York 
dailies. “But the trouble is, people expect 
to find out all about China in five minutes. 
Do any of these folks who want the whole 
thing in a sentence trouble themselves to 
read about China in a good encyclopedia, or 


to learn anything about her physical geogra- | 


phy?” 

“Oh, yes, they do,’ I interrupted. “I 
have myself read the new WHncyclopedia 
Britannica’s article on China.” 

“Well,” said the wise man rather skepti- 
cally, “then you ought to be promoted. Most 
folks haven’t taken that trouble.” 

When asked to suggest some authoritative 
books on China—in addition to his own—Dr. 
Smith mentioned Professor Paul Reinsch’s 


“World Politics,’ Chapters III., 1V., V. and 


VI.; the same author’s “Intellectual and 
Political Currents of the Far Hast” and, in 
fact, anything from his pen on the subject. 
He commended highly Professor Ross’s new 
book, ‘The Changing Chinese,’’ and recom- 
mended Archibald JLytton’s: “Study of the 
Physiography of the Far East.” 

“What can we Americans do,’ I asked, 
“toward helping the right to win?” 

“Give us men—endow the hospitals, endow 
the colleges, endow the Tract Society and 
the other literary work, then use all the 
money you can get for re-enforcing the mis- 
sion with young, all-round trained men. 
The Y. M. C. A. can furnish men—whether 
football players or scientists are wanted— 
almost by return steamer. We ought to be 
able to do as well. When this excitement is 
over, religious liberty is coming. That is 
going to mean a tremendous opportunity, and 
we must get ready to meet it. We ought to 
have our men in training now, and we ought 
to be able to send them on in answer to 
eable demands, if necessary.” F. 8. F. 


A spring never free from the pressure of 
some foreign body at last loses its elasticity ; 
and so does the mind if other people’s 
thoughts are constantly forced upon it.— 
Arthur Schopenhauer. 


SS 


SWEETEN SOUR STOMACH by taking Dyspeplets. 
They act quickly, 10c. Remember the name, Dee. 


peplets. 
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ys:pep:lets 


quickly sweeten sour 
stomach, stop. belching, 
relieve heartburn, nausea 
and seasickness. Sugar- 
coated tablets. 10c. 50c. $1. 


Is Made from Perfect Wheat 
Perfectly Ground, 


Nutritious, healthful and should be used in 
Bread, Muffins, Griddle Cakes, etc. 

Ask your Grocer for Franklin Mills Entire 
Wheat Fiour. Upon request we will mail you 
our booklet of tested recipes. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Envelope 
System 


has two recent im- 
provements that pos- 


pcr ey 
itively remove the 


. veweuax last danger of _mis- 
takes in crediting contributions. Can be found 


TO TREASURERS 


only in the envelopes manufactured by the 


originators of the Duplex Envel- 
”» 
Re) ys mT) 
RICHMOND.Va 
24 »F 


FLICHMOND 


PATENTED 


ope System —the organization 
responsible for every improye- 
ment made in Duplex service 
during the past ten years. 


Write for ‘‘Duplex Unit’’ 12. 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ii* 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 


ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SORIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up. which includes free 
8 


use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 


for $4.00 per day and ee 
Café First-Class Euro- 


Dining Room and 
pean Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. ; 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


The Report on Polity 


The Commission of Nineteen on Polity 
takes pleasure in reporting through the de- 
nominational press that its report is now 
in press and in a few days will be ready for 
distribution. A copy will be mailed to 
every Congregational minister at the address 
given in the Year-Book. Any minister who 
has changed his address, and any layman 
desiring a copy of the report, will please 
send two-cent stamp with request for the 
report, to “Commission on Polity, Sublette, 
Ill.,” from which place all copies are mailed. 
Comments on the report should be mailed to 
the chairman or secretary of the commission 
and will receive careful and friendly atten- 
tion. The report is a large document, con- 
taining the proposed constitution for the 
National Council, the plan for the benevo- 
lent societies and the plan for the secretary- 
ship of the National Council, together with 
a general interpretation of the plan as a 
whole. 

This report is all that the commission as 
a body has at present to say to the churches, 
though its individual members are at liberty 
to answer questions and assist in a general 
understanding of the report. It was voted 
‘by the commission that no member of that 
tbody should publish or discuss any part of 
the report until the report as a whole was 
before the churches. 

The report now is available for general 
distribution, and the commission invites the 
most careful reading and a wide and intelli- 
gent discussion. While individual opinion 
will be given careful attention, the commis- 
sion will particularly value formal expres- 
sions from churches, associations and confer- 
ences that follow full discussion. 

Letters containing such expressions (but 
not those asking for copies of the Report) 
may be sent to Pres. Frank K. Sanders, 
Chairman, Topeka, Kan., or to Rev. William 
WH. Barton, Secretary, Oak Park, Ill. 


Personalia 


Twenty years in the presidency of West- 
ern Reserve University have just been com- 
pleted by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, in whose 
honor the trustees formally presented to the 
University a three-quarter length oil paint- 
ing, by the English artist, Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, to be placed in the trustees’ and 
faculty room of Adelbert College. © Dr. 
Thwing sat for the portrait when in Lon- 
don last summer. His many friends 
throughout the country endorse the hearty 
words of appreciation uttered by the trus- 
tees when they presented the gift. Though 
Dr. Thwing has traveled widely during these 
last two decades and become an educational 
authority regarding the trend in the higher 
institutions in both this country and Eu- 
rope, he has managed to keep his hand on 
the helm of his own college and to guide 
its development firmly and wisely. 


One of the most charming homes in Edin- 
burgh igs that of Sir Alexander Simpson, 
one of the leading medical authorities in 
Great Britain and a nephew of the renowned 
discoverer of chloroform. Lady Simpson, 
who presided over this home for many years 
until her death a few weeks ago, shared the 
simple, warm, evangelistic piety of her hus- 
band, and together they extended constant 
and delightful hospitality not only to gen- 
eration after generation of medical students 
connected with Edinburgh University, but to 
missionaries, ministers and Christian work- 
ers from all over the world. Professor 
Henry Drummond made the Simpson house 
his home on his visits to Edinburgh. Lady 
Simpson belonged to the well-known Bar- 
bour family, and was a devotional writer of 
repute. Twelve thousand copies of her 
“Steps through the Stream’ have been sold. 


HARD CoLps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely totake hard colds as are others. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure; and this great 
medicine recovers the system after a oold as no other 
medicine does. Take Hood’s. 


Peloubet’s 
IS) SelectNotes 


Ps 


1912 


The 38th Annual Volume of the World’s Greatest 
Commentary on the 


International Sunday School Lessons 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R. Wells, A.M. 


Ascholarly, comprehensive and practical text-book employing 
the most improved modern principles of teaching and study. 

For the busy teacher, it contains an exposition of each lesson 
in a nutshell while abounding in suggestive avenues for in- 
dividual research. 

It is the recognized and leading Sunday school manual of 


the Christian world. 384 pages, cloth, $1.25 
For sale by all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


value 
teacher thy oi KG; ee : and 


of young power 


of Miss 
Slattery’s 


people is 


familiar 


with the pO | talks 


This volume, addressed particularly to young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, is by far the best and most sig- 
nificant book she has ever written. Jt is remarkable in its closeness 
to the practical needs of youth, and while lofty in ideal never loses 
sight of the actual problems of every-day life. Like all Miss Slattery’s 
work, the book is distinguished by uncommon insight and sympathy, 
and her particularly happy gift for apt and telling illustration is 

obvious here. The boy or girl 
who takes up Just Over the Hill 
will read on and on, because 
he will find there real answers 
to many troublesome questions 
and many new and vital ideas. 
Seldom are the qualities of 

‘helpfulness and power to in- 
terest so delightfully blended 
as in this book. 


Beautifully printed in two colors, with illustrations, decorative borders, 
unique end leaves, etc. 178 pages, 75 cents net ; postage, 10 cents. 


Chicago THE PILGRIM PRESS Boston 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 

—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Quarter Centennial in Suburban Boston 


Allston Church, Boston, which has just cele- 
brated its quarter centennial, was incorporated 
in 1886 with sixty-nine 
members, forty-six of 
whom had been granted 
letters of dismissal 
from Brighton, this ac- 
tion being mutually 
harmonious and _  cor- 
dial. Nineteen of the 
original members are 
still | enrolled. Good 
fortune gave the 
first pastor, Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., 
who remained its wise councilor three years, 
being followed by Rev. D. P. Birnie with a 
successful ministry of six years, and by Rev. 
John O. Haarvig, the present pastor, who has 
been sixteen years in its service. 

A large congregation heard the anniversary 
sermon by Mr. Haarvig, whose subject, A 
Labor of Love, was the keynote of a discourse 
of great historical interest, present-day stimu- 
lus, and inspiration for the future. Following 
the communion service, a notable session of the 
Sunday school was held, addressed by six 
former superintendents. In the evening the 
Brighton: and Allston churches met in union 
service, with special music and a vigorous ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel -B. Capa president of the 
American Board. 

The celebration was corp lerea with a ban- 
quet, a reception, then greetings and addresses 
by invited guests. Rey. William A. Knight and 
Mr. C. B. Travis brought the felicitations of 
the Brighton church, emphasizing the friendly 
relations that have always existed between the 
mother and the daughter organizations. Clergy 
of other denominations brought messages of 
cordial appreciation of their Congregational 
neighbor, especially expressing their sincere, 
deep regard for Mr. Haarvig as a man and a 
fellow-Christian minister. The closing address 
was by the former pastor, Mr. Birnie. 

The Allston church has a beautiful house of 
worship, the corner stone of which was laid 
Sept. 25, 1890. The free pew system has al- 
ways existed here. About 500 members have 
been received under the pastorate of Mr. Haar- 
vig, and the present membership is nearly this 
number. Rey. William P. Clarke, missionary 
at Monastir, Turkey, is supported by this 
parish. The present condition, financially and 
otherwise, is excellent; the church is united, 
aggressive, progressive; and in view of the 


as 


recent growth of Allston as a residential sec- | 


tion of Boston, pastor and people are conscious 
of a still greater responsibility for the future. 


A New York City Anniversary 
The anniversary celebration of Manhattan 
Chureh, New York City, was only the fifteenth, 
but it was a review of accomplishment that 
-» most churches would cover only in a century. 
Fifteen years ago, Rev. H. A. Stimson 


went | 


into a hall on the West Side of the city and | 


calling a few people about him organized a 
church. To organize a new parish in New 
York takes as much faith as to plant a new 
university. The church began with faith as 
{ts only capital. 


But owing to the untiring | 


efforts of Dr. Stimson and the support of a 
few determined men, they were soon in a 
handsome church at Broadway and Seventy- 
sixth Street. Three years ago the big debt was 
entirely paid. The church has played a large 
part in the civic life of the city. Dr. Stim- 
son has been its one pastor and has achieved 
what one New York man called “the most re- 
markable ecclesiastical work since Rainsford 
resurrected St. George’s.”’ 


For a Better Missouri 


Missouri is a big state, and Missouri Congre- 
gationalists are comparatively few in numbers, 
and widely scattered. But under the efficient 
leadership of Supt. A. H. Armstrong they are 
beginning to catch a large vision of what they 
may do. The most recent manifestation of 
this new spirit was to be seen in the two days’ 
conference of a number of leaders at St. Louis. 
Sunday, Nov. 12, was observed as a field day 
for Congregationalism in the local churches. 
Each pulpit was occupied by a minister and a 
layman from among the visitors, both morning 
and evening. ‘These men discussed the mission- 
ary, educational and Sunday school interests 
of the state. Monday morning the visiting del- 
egates and the St. Louis pastors made an auto- 
mobile trip and visited the different mission- 
ary enterprises of the St. Louis City Mission- 
ary Society, which-entertained them at lunch 
at the Mercantile Club. In the evening the 
St. Louis Congregational Club entertained the 
visitors at a dinner served in Pilgrim Church. 
Some 220 members and guests were present. 
Following the dinner was a program of great 
power and inspiration. Again the company 
was given a bird’s-eye view of all the different 
activities of the state in a series of three-min- 
ute speeches. The address of the youngest pas- 
tor, Rev. John Bushnell of Kidder, was espe- 
cially well received. He spoke on the Divine 
Intoxication of Youth and made a strong im- 
pression in regard to the work that is being 
done at Kidder Academy. The evening was 
fittingly closed. by two strong addresses by 
Rey. J. B. Sileox of Westminster Church, Kan- 
sas City, and Rev. C. L. Kloss of Webster 
Groves. A feature of the evening was the an- 
nouncement by Dr. Mills of Pilgrim Church 
that while the banquet had been in progress he 
had made a quiet canvass and had secured 
eight persons who had each offered to give 
$100 annually toward carrying on the work of 
the Congregational churches in Missouri. This 
eonference is the second held within the year 
under the leadership of Superintendent Arm- 
strong. It is planned to make these meetings 
a regular feature of the program of Missouri 
Congregationalism. 


Nebraska’s New German Church 


The beautiful new building of the German 
Congregational Church, Sutton, Neb., was 
formally dedicated on Nov. 12. with all-day 
services. Sermons were preached by Rev. A. 
Suffa of Lincoln; Rev. John Lich of Sutton 
and Dr. M, HB. Eversz of Chicago representing 
the Home Missionary Society. The exercises 
were both in German and in English. The 
building was dedicated practically free from 
debt, all but $200 being raised on the field be- 
fore dedication day. A fine pipe organ was 
the gift of two members. The church cost 
$5,000 besides the value of the old building, 


| 


Five Minutes 
Sometimes Makes 
A Big Difference 


If You Are Suffering The Tortures of 
Indigestion And Haye to Wait 
Until Someone Runs to the 
Drug Store For A Box of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Free Trial Package, 

The instant relief afforded poor overbur- 
dened stomachs by the use of a Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablet should be a reason for con- 
stantly keeping a box on hand—at home and 
at the office as well. 

A Stuart’s Tablet not only aids digestion 
but it actually does the digesting itself. In 
other words, it furnishes exactly the same 
elements for the digestion of food as the nat- 
ural juices of the stomach. The stomach, 
therefore, is not called upon to do any of the 
work except to churn the juices furnished 
by the tablet and then push the digested food 
along into the intestines, where it will be 
still further digested and the strength taken 
up by the blood to be carried to the muscles 
and nerves of the body. — 

So by taking a Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet 
after a meal you give the stomach the rest it 
needs in which to mend itself and grow well 
again. And you absolutely prevent the sour- 
ing of any food, the formation of any poison- 
ous gases, belching, foul breath or constipa- 
tion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have done more 
for humanity and have caused more rejoicing 
than any other one agency that can be 
named. } Sass j 

Every druggist everywhere sells and per- 
sonally recommends Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. The price is 50 cents per box. If you 
first wish to try them a sample package will 
be sent you free if you write to F. A. Stuart 
Co., 232 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


Different 


INTERESTIN .Surprising 


While you are’ boiling ng clothes for you your rT washing 1 ma- 
oe or tub, the Easy Way is washing them on the 
stove 


Dirt dissolved avd loosened in all gar- 
ments at the same time; dirt drops 
_ to the bottom or comes off in the 
No chemicals; use soap. 
INTY THINGS: 
=» embroideries laces, curtams with- 
= out petbeet rien dat i things like blank- 
ets, spreads, qu ‘armers’ gar- 
ments, greasy overalls, Saves 
- money. pea aching back and 
limbs. “The elothes were on the 
stove WASHING, jg HEMSELVES, w ile 


I was washing d’ 
“Done ine rear 


==> Brooks, §.D. 
washing in 45 minutes. without rubbing.” F. E. ow 
“The Easiest Washing I ever did.’’ Mrs. A 
Cuyle, N. ¥. “Washed apair of overalls full of grease, 
they were clean.’ H. Emery, Mich. ‘Four see 
five quilts and a spread.” wp. Mitehell, 0. SE 
ANYWHERE; not sold in stores. 100,000 sent ti 
families. Light—12 lbs. Price, $6.00. Write for de- 
scription. AGENTS: C.0O. Garrett, O.: “Showed 
Easy ‘Way to seven families, solid six.” J.T. Peay, N. C. 
“Been out two days, sold 12.” Will R. Stephenson made 
in two months 8726. THIS IS MAKING 


fhe same chance. FREE GAM 


Harrison Mfg. Co. 1938 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


LATEST ADDITION TC GUR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS LIBRARY 


“Sunday School Essentials” 


Cloth. $1.00 


By AMOS R. WELLS. 


256 Pages. 


These Chapter Heads tell the story 
FOR SUPERINTENDENT 


A Pleasant Schoolroom 
Making the Sunday School Go in Hot Weather 


The Co-operative Teachers’ Meeting 
Successful Sunday School Socials 


FOR TEACHERS 


Shrewd Ingenuity The Magic of Tact 
The Bulldog Grip The Heavenly Partner 
Bible Drills 


Every chapter will 
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If | Were Beginning to Teach How! Organized My Class 


ive the teacher many ideas that he can put right into operation for 
making the next Sunday's lesson grip attention and fascinate the class. 


Send for List, Description and Price of the Workers Library 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


How to Use Objects in Teaching 


Good Cheer for isc Teachers 


Boston— Chictige 


'BENSDORPS 


| ROYAL 
| DUTCH 


COCOA 
SUPERIOR in QUALITY 


and must not be compared 
with the many low grade 
cocoas now on the market. | 


Its SOLUBILITY and STRENGTH | 


saves your cocoa. 


|| STEPHEN L. 
BARTLETT 
C0., 
Importers, 
Boston. 


(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no {Ipping back 


of the head —no washing 
by hand —no breakage. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue. | 


LE PAE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CoO. | 
| TORONTO.» CANADA’ =.) 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


q A course of study glorifying the matchless character 
of Jesus Christ. The course applies the principles of 
pSychology and pedagogy to the gospel material and is 
intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
interest of these ages is not in truth but in persons—in 
exceptional aud heroic persons. This commits the 
teacher to biography aud especially to the life of Christ. 
The gateway into the life of a pupil of these ages is not 
through academic knowledge, but through bis admira- 
tions, his appreciations and his loves. The aim there- 
fore is not to explain Christ, but to beautify him and 
_ glorify him. 

Teacher’s Book, 176 pp. and introduction, 80c postpaid 
Pupil’s Book, 40c postpaid: with illustrative material, 50c 
Copies sent on approval upon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


SHOP 
EARLY 


q Buy your Christmas 
presents early — early in 
the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be your 
biggest gift of the holi- 
daysto the workers behind 
the counters and on the 
delivery wagons. Inci- 
dentally it will enable us 
to give you better service 


P.S. Catalogues ready in every 
department Nov. 20th 


- The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
129 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


which was used to good advantage. It is mod- 
ern in style, with fine windows, electric light- 
ing and oak furniture. Rev. J. D. Grosz is the 
efficient pastor. 


Anniversary at Norwood, Mass. 


Large audiences attended the celebration of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of First Church. One of the many interesting 
features brought out in Rey. A. H. Pingree’s 
historical sermon was the fact that this church 
was the only religious organization in the com- 
munity for a hundred years. Mr. Francis O. 
Winslow reviewed the creditable history of the 
Sunday school and letters were read from 
friends, including one from Rey. A. L. Loder. 
Addresses were given by a former pastor Rey. 
Charles F. Weeden of Dorchester and by Rey. 
W. T. Beale of Dedham representing the mother 
church whose history reaches back 250 years. 


Spreading out in Elkader, Io. 


At the last communion fifteen were admitted 
into membership, four being heads of families, 
thirteen on confession. The pastor, Rev. R. G. 
Heddon, has organized a Sunday school in a 
schoolhouse nine miles out of town, where he 
also preaches every other Sunday and also 
preaches the other two weeks at a point nine 
miles in another direction. The Junior and 
Senior Christian Endeavor Societies are doing 
fine work, the Sunday school is increasing in 
attendance and in interest, while the midweek 
Bible study averages twenty-six. Wide pub- 
licity is a feature of the success, such as ad- 
vertising in papers and by the means of letters. 


A Congregation of Peace Advocates 


On a recent Sunday Rey... Albert Donnell of 
Burlington, Mass., preached on Arbitration 
Treaties. After the service a reasonable pro- 
portion of the congregation over twenty-one 
years of age signed a petition to the Senate to 
approve the treaties, now in their hands, with- 
out amendment. This was forwarded to the 
World Peace Foundation, whose model petition 
was used. 


Secretary Atkinson in Alabama 


The recent visit of Secretary Atkinson 
brought Congregational Brotherhood motives 
and ideas for the first time into touch with 
Birmingham, Ala. Dr. George Eaves, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, has been cultivating friend- 
ship with the working men in their unions and 
secured a cordial invitation from the Trade 
Council for Mr. Atkinson. Unfortunately, the 
change of date impoverished the attendance; 
but in the afternoon at the headquarters of a 
fraternal order, and at night in the church, the 
impression made by the speaker was exceed- 
ingly happy. ‘The courage and frankness of 
genuine sympathy and intelligence make a 
great Brotherhood asset. 


The Larger Fellowship at a Recognition Council 


The ecclesiastical council which formally 
installed Rev. BE. N. Hardy, Ph.D., in the 
pastorate of the First Church, La Grange, IIL, 
Oct. 31, was denominationally thoroughly rep- 
resentative. Interdenominationally it was so 
unusual in the expression of the fellowship of 
the neighboring churches that the event is al- 
most a new precedent in Congregational usage 
in Illinois. Although the invitations issued to 
Congregational churches of the vicinage used 
the term “Recognition Service’ in place of 
the usual term for such an assembly, the pro- 
gram of the afternoon differed little from the 
proceedings of a Council for Installation. But 
a point of departure was reached at the ban- 
quet between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions when, under the guidance of Hon. T. C. 
MacMillan as toastmaster, a series of greet- 
ings was begun which gave to Dr. Hardy 
the right hand of fellowship, denominational 
and interdenominational, from several repre- 
sentatives of sister churches and common in- 
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Tun CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the 
fact that the word dyspepsia means literally 
bad cook, it will not be fair for many to lay 
the blame on the cook if they begin the Christ- 
mas Dinner with little appetite and end it with 
distress or nausea. It may not be fair for 
any to do that—let us hope so for the sake 
of the cook! ‘The disease dyspepsia indicates 
a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather 


than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there | 


is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures 
dyspepsia, creates appetite and makes eating 
the pleasure it should be. > 
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KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans. 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or principal. We make collections free. Write today! 


_Our story will interest you! 


J.L. PETTYJOHN & COG., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


A VALUABLE GIFT 


On Christmas Day create a tendency to 
save and give a semi-annual reminder of 
yourself by presenting your daughter, son, 
wife or husband with a 6% First Mortgage 
Gold Bond. -We offer an issue of bonds, de- 
nominations of $50, $100, and $1,000, secured 
by New York Property worth three times 
the amount of the loan. As a real estate 
title is strengthened by the guarantee of a 
reliable Real Estate Title Guarantee Com- 
pany, such an investment is absolutely 
secured by the guarantee of 


Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow, #26 y2n'ar ede, 
Est. 1885. 


Write for interesting particulars. 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


Would call to the attention of its friends 
the following facts: 


First—tThe fiscal year of the Board closes 
with the 31st of December. Church treas- 
urers and others who have funds or may re- 
ceive funds for this Board are requested to 
remit before the close of the year. Church 
contributions reaching the Treasurer up to 
the 15th of January, on request, will be 
eredited under the Apportionment and re- 
ported to the Year-Book for 1911. 


Second—This is the tenth year of the 
Christmas Fund—a jubilee year. Last year 
over $1,300 were received for this fund. 
We ask for $1,500 this year. Write for the 
Christmas leaflet. From this fund checks, 
in from five to twenty-five dollars, are sent 
to the pensioners of the Board as extra gifts 
to cheer and bless at the Christmas season. 

Third—The current fund of the Board 
should receive, to meet all its pledges for 
the year, about $10,000 in December. Last 
December $6,786.66 were received. A spe- 


cial rally of all the friends of the Board is 
greatly needed just now. 
WinuiaM A. Ricn, Secretary. 
B. H. FPancuer, Treasurer. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MY BROTHER 


By AMORY HOWE BRADFORD 


Direct and incisive considerations of social 
making a strong claim for the promotion o 
brotherhood. Bound in cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


uestions 
human 


READ 


ISS 
dls 


Rupert Hughes’ “ Shop Early” Story 


A captivating plea 
for a“ Safe and Sane 
Christmas” which 
every one will enjoy. 


As The Chicago Tribune puts it, “It isa 
novelette which all Christmas shoppers 
ought to be compelled by law to read. Miss 
318 is a story never to be forgotten.” 


IMfustrated, Cloth, Net 75 cts. 


For Sale by All Booksellers or 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


Knees Became Stiff 


Five Years of Severe Rheumatism 


The cure of Henry J. Goldstein, 14 Barton 
Street, Boston, Mass., is another victory by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This great medicine 
has succeeded in many cases where others 
have utterly failed. Mr. Goldstein says: “I 
suffered from rheumatism five years, it kept 
me from business and caused excruciating 
pain. My knees would become as stiff as 
steel. I tried many medicines without relief, 
then took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, soon felt 
much better, and now consider myself en- 
tirely cured. I recommend Hood’s,” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or choc- 
olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


Sail February, 5 

March, April, May, 

June, July. Best 

ems © eee TOUtCS, best man- 


agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOSEF YARRICK 


Society Magician and Entertainer open for en- 
gagement. Send for circular. Highest references. 
658 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Phone 2502J Tremont. 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Mass. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


AND 


NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


Few vacancies in small, select party sailing from New 
York, January 6, 1912, on S. S. “*Caronia,’” Cunard Line. 


Summer Tours to Europe in April, May, June 
and July, all expenses included; small parties, high-class 
accommodations. Itineraries sent on request. 


GEORCE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 

lege reading-room in 1910-11. Gifts of subscriptions 


to standard magazines would be much appreciated. 
Old files, likewise, would be yery geeeptable. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 

Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CrLareNnce C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. ©. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss 1. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SBAMAN’S FripnpD Socirry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. hm- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


| CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE| 
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terests in which the La Grange Congregational 
Chureh has an honorable part. Indeed, in 
some public act the four leading churches of 
the community other than Congregational— 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and Protes- 
tant Episcopal—expressed their fellowship in 
this act of formally. inducting a minister in 
the Congregational pastorate. 


Rev. G. H. Coman has begun his fourth year 
of service at Breckenridge, Mich. During his 
pastorate the church has become self-support- 
ing and this year voted Mr. Coman an increase 
of $100 in salary. There has been a slow but 
constant increase in membership and the Bible 
school has doubled in attendance. The Men’s 
Social Club will repaper the interior of the edi- 
fice soon. 


Arizona Conference 


In Tucson, the oldest city in the Union and 
in Arizona, the youngest state of the sister- 
hood, the annual Conference of Congregational 
Churches was held Nov. 10-12. A special at- 
traction to Congregationalists in this beautiful 
and progressive city of Tucson is the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, whose newly chosen president 
is a member of our First Church. The broad 
campus waved welcome with palms and roses, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilde opened their hospitable 
doors to some fortunate delegates, and on Sun- 
day evening President Wilde gave a strong ad- 
dress on The Church and Public Education. 
The new year opens auspiciously with nearly 
300 students enrolled. Professor Forbes of the 
Agricultural College, another First Church 
man, is doing much to help the dry farmers in 
their problems. “Gospel and Water’ are the 
erying needs of Arizona! 

But lest this report by its long dwelling on 
educational themes give color to the charge 
made against us that we care more for educa- 


tion than religion, let us turn to the conference 


events. Welcomed by Mr. Roberts and his peo- 
ple, two excellent papers by Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Deck of Tombstone and John Harden | of 
Tempe opened the session. The presence and 
words of Rev. H. P. Case, superintendent of 
Sunday school work for Southern California, 
were much appreciated. The \business trans- 
acted was, for the most part, along the line of 
completing the organization in accordance with 
the new constitution, pushing the Apportion- 
ment Plan and like matters. Papers were given 
by Rev. H. B. Roberts on Paul’s Message, and 
by Rey. William Phillips of Jerome on The Use 
of the Higher Criticism in the Pulpit and Sun- 
day School. Rev. A. J. Benedict of the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley Mission spoke on How to 
Make Congregationalism a Success in Arizona. 
Reports from the various fields gave indication 
of faithful endeavor and fair success. 

Dr. Heald of Albuquerque, our home mission- 
ary superintendent for Arizona, in giving a 
clear survey of the field, made some compari- 
sons with the northern states having in some 
measure the same conditions and problems that 
exist here. The figures were rather unfavor- 
able to Arizona except in the matter of be- 
nevolence per member. 

The report from Sulphur Springs Valley 
showed progress, a church organized at Texas 
Canyon and the prospect of two buildings, one 
at this place and one at Pearce. The automo- 
bile trip to San Xavier Mission and the delight- 
ful meeting with Pastor Roberts and family 
for supper and social evening were the mem- 
orable extra-religious features. The railroads 
are not completely solving that terrible “‘isola- 
tion’’ problem, as it took an entire day to 
travel from Tombstone to Tucson. But if the 
“mountain will not come to Mohammed,” we 
are hoping to have the conference at Tomb- 
stone next year. 

Mr. Benedict and Mr. Harden are held in 
their positions as moderator and registrar. 

Tombstone, Ariz. ‘A. deB. 


- Our Benevolent Societies 
"National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. egational House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, asurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and at emer 2 Agen 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y.. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrrery. Aids in ballon ehurches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D. D., 


Secretary; Charles E. Boe Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics. 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Society (in- 
clu former New West Education Commis- 
sion Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges. 
and Academies in seventeen states. rteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND- 
PUBLISHING Socrery, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rev. Frederick H. age, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William wing DeD., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer, 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps,. 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions. 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as. The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Conger e House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and ed le se mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tur MaAssaAcHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY. 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F., B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
a Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


Best Pill 


dence also. 


dorsement. He knows best. 
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For 60 years we have had perfect 

confidence in Ayer’s Pills. We 
wish you to have this same confi- 
First of all, ask your doctor. 
Then go ahead. 


Obtain his en- 


ee 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
* 
Calls 
BrEnZH, AARON, Elroy, Wis., to Trempealeau, 
Wis. Accepts and is at work. 
CuaRK, Vicror F., Ashland, Neb., to financial 


secretaryship of Doane College. Accepts. 
FELLOWnS, Epw. C., First, Unionville, Ct., to 


assistant pastorate Beneficent, Providence, 
R. I. Accepts. 

Gray, T. R., to Mt. Hope, Kan. Accepts and 
is at work. 


Hawkus, Aup’t S., Wilson, Ct., 
Abington, Mass. 

Hawkes, THOS. A., Brownton, Minn., 
can Rapids. 

Hueuns, JoHN E., Worland, Wyo., to Dayton. 
Accepts and is at work. 

JUELL, HANS C., Sanborn, N. D., 


accepts call to 


to Peli- 


to Glendive, 


Mont. Accepts and is at work. 

‘McKwpitTH, GEO. R., Farnam, Neb., to Blair. 
Accepts. 

Parsons, Sr. Cxiarp, Vermontville, Mich., to 
Greenville. 

“SAFFRON, PAuL G., Newark, O., to Howard 


City and Coral, Mich. Accepts. 
SHipway, W. A. A., Clare, Mich., 
Lakeside, Ont. Accepts. 
Sioan, Aumx., Enfield, Mass., to South, 

port, Me. 
Souruearn, Bens. M., Princeton, C to Pil- 
grim, Hannibal, Mo. Accepis. 

TREFHTHREN, HUGENE B., Richmond, Vt., to 
Garrison, N. D. Accepts and is at work. 
Woopcock, ALBerr C., Pelican Rapids, Minn., 

to Mantorville. Accepts. 


to Christ, 


Free- 


Resignations 

CLARK, Victor F., Ashland, Neb. 

FELLOWES, Epw. C., First, Unionville, Ct., after 
seven years’ service. 

Gray, Sam’L H., Richardton and Brush Creek, 
N. D. 

HUGHES, JOHN B., Worland, Wyo. 

JUELL, HANS C., Sanborn, N. D. 

LocK woop, Gno., Glenolden, Pa. 


MACNEILL, Sam’t M., S. Kaukauna, Wis., with- 
draws resignation. 

Parsons, Sv. Cuarw, Vermontville, Mich. 

Suipway, W. A. A., Clare, Mich. 

VALLENTYNE, JAS. W., Glen Hllyn, Il. 

Dismissions 
ELLMS, Louis, Steuben, Me. Dec. 1. 
PHTHRSON, Oscar W., Cornish, Me. Nov. 17. 
Ordinations and Installations 

Capron, HaroupD S., i. United, Irondequoit, 
N. Y., Nov. 23. Sermon by Rev. BH. A. 
George; other parts by Rev. Messrs. N. O. 


Bartholomew, L. L. Taylor and D. J. Tor- 
rens. 

SHEPHARD, CHAS. I., 0. Manvel, N. D. Sermon 
by Rev. A. F. Fehlandt; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Beard, A. L. McCle’land, C. C. 
Warner and Supt. B. H. Stickney. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


DAVIS—BAUGHMAN—In Pomona, Cal., Noy. 
16, by. Pres. James A. Blaisdell of Pomona 
College, Rey. Albert P. Davis, pastor of Pil- 
grim Church in Pomona, and Irene Baugh- 
man of the same city. 


Deaths 


TUE —- 

The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BUELL—In Portland, Me., Oct. 13, Gertrude 
Helen, only and beloved daughter of Rey. 
Lewin F. and Helen. Westervelt Buell, went 
home, after an illness of several months 
eaused by valvular heart trouble, aged 15 

s., 5 mos. and 2 dys. 


DOUGHERTY—In Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 19, 
passed into the Father’s house Sarah L. 
Perry, beloved wife of Rev. James G. Vough- 
erty. 


REV. SAMUBL FRANKLIN FRENCH 


In Newfields, N. H., Nov. 14, after an illness 
of two weeks, Rev. Samuel Franklin French 
passed to the life beyond. He was born in 
Candia, N. H., Dec. 22, 1835, and was the son 
of Deacon C. M. and Dolly (Pillsbury) French 
and the brother of Deacon J. P. French, Mrs. 
Rey. J. H. Fitts and Rev. G. H. French. Of 
this family only his sister survives; he is also 
survived by three foster children and three 
nephews. Mr. French graduated at Phillips 
(Andover), Dartmouth College and Andover 
Theological Seminary; between college and 
seminary he spent a year as city missionary in 
Washington, D. C. He was ordained, and mar- 
ried, in 1864, Martha J. Upton of Andover, 
who died in 1902. His pastorates were with 
Congregational churches in Hamilton and 
Tewksbury, Mass., Wallingford, Vt., and the 
Presbyterian church in Londonderry, N. H., 
where he resigned after fourteen years and, in 
feeble health, spent the closing years of his life 
with his sister, Mrs. Fitts. 

The place of Mr. French in the minds of 
many who knew and loved him was that of the 
ideal Puritan of the nineteenth century; in 
social life he was kindly and sincere, a citizen 
of unbiassed judgment who “spake advisedly” ; 
he was cheerful, modest, reverent; his devo- 
tional services will long remain a precious 
memory; his sermons were instructive and in- 
spiring; in faithful pastoral work he had few 
equals; life was no playground to him, but the 
sower’s field, and for more than forty years he 
toiled therein till the day was. far spent. 
Iuneral services were held in Newfields, Nov. 
16, in Londonderry, Nov. 17, where the burial 
took place. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


30STON MINISTERS’ MpprinG,’ Pilgrim Hall, 
Monday, Dec. 11, 10.30. A.M. + Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, D.D., will give an illus- 
trated address, The Winning of the World. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY LECTURES ON THE HyYpDE 


FOUNDATION: Christian and Mohammedan, 
by Rey. George Frederick Herrick, D. D., of 
Constantinople, Dec. 6, 7, 8, 11, 12 and 13, 
4.30 p. M., Cambridge, Mass. 


: 4 SUMMER SE 
i NEXT HOVEY S 
WHOLESALE {57 
RETAIL JEWELER 


4 CHAS. W. DAVIDSON, Pres. 
i FRANK F. DAVIDSON, Treas. 


‘To the the DIVI ERA — 
ITALY and ie 


VIA AZORES, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS AND VILLEFRANCHE 


THE MAMMOTH STEAMERS 


“ADRIATIC” * “CEDRIC” 


FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 10 JANUARY 24 
FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 6 


Detailed Itineraries on Request 
White Star Line 9 Broadway, New York 


‘WOMAN’S BOARD OF 


Missions, Friday meet- 


ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


ANTI-SALOON Lmagun oy AMuRICA, Fourteenth 
National Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 11-14. 


Pupiic Organ ReciTats, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, by Kenneth Shaw Usher, Saturday 
afternoons, 4 P. M., during December. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Friend from Roxbury,............... $5.00 
HEF OIMU en WUCLCE ROL rela tie late oak ste cal ole erecel s) cles 
Mrs. EH. M. Chadwick, Fairport, N. Y.,.. 


Dr. F. N. White’s Transfer 


Few ministers in the Chicago fellowship 
have of late years filled a larger place of use- 
fulness in the life of the denomination than 
Dr. F. N. White, pastor of new First Church. 
In the consummation of the harmonious union 
of the old First and Union Park Churches into 
one, without any appreciable loss of member- 
ship from either, or any note of dissension in 
adjusting difficult questions involved, Dr. 
White’s influence has been the dominant factor. 
He can only be spared from the place he has’ 
made for himself in Chicago because,of the 
fact that he has done his work so well that 
his successor will come to a much easier task 
than he has undertaken and accomplished in 
over seven years’ pastorate in his present field. 

The feeling that there is great opportunity 
for an era of expansion in Lowry Hill parish, 
Minneapolis, under commanding’ leadership, 
has led its committee to lay hold upon Dr. 
White, and the greater apparent need has 
been a prevailing motive in influencing the pas- 
tor of New First Church, Chicago, to accept 
the call to Minneapolis. On this ground Dr. 
White’s resignation was recently accépted in a 
parish meeting, after two hours of a prolonged 
session, largely given up to personal expressions 
of affection for the pastor and sense of loss in 
surrendering him to another church. Dr. 
White expects to begin his pastorate in Minne- 
apolis the first. Sunday in January. 


Remarkable Value— 


All the Pieces to 
Match 


Mail Orders Filled 
with Return 
Privilege 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


PANAMA CANAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA ,.c tea 


* “LAURENTIC” 


FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 20 FEBRUARY 24 


31 Days $150 and Upward 
Booklet and Map Folder on Request _ 


Offices and Agencies Everywhere 


OVER A MILLION No. 1 SOLD 


LEXANDER’ 


S 
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GOSPEL SONGS 
[WITH MANY NEW HYMNG| 


All the popular hymns of No. 1, a large selection of old favorites and a number of new songs of unusual power. 
Cloth binding, 30c. (postpaid); $25 per 100 (Carriage Extra); Leatherette, 25c. (postpard) ; $20 per 100 (Carriage Extra). 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


No. 


REVISED and ENLARGED 


Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


Portable Stove-Heating 


Heats rooms, offices, stores, etc. Intense heat under 
control. No flues nor chimneys. Light—pick it up, 
set anywhere. COMBINED HEATING and COOKING. 
Quick . meals, washing, troning, canning a 
fruit, camping. Winter and summer stove, x 
NOT DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE. <%ate 
No valves —no wicks. Nothing. to ge 
out of order. ‘“‘The Radiator ia a graud 
heater.” Mrs. Kate Devlin, Pa. “Stove * 
kepttherooms warm.” John C Hug. 
sey, N. Y. “ Baked, cooked, 
washed, troned; can do any- 
thing my range does.” Mrs. M. E. 
King, Ky. “Only used agallon of 
oil last week for cooking, baking 
and ironing.” E. N. Helwig, Ont. 
“Safe and cleanas a lamp.’ Mrs. F 
E. R. McClellan. Il. PORTABLE ’ 

OIL GAS STOVE SAVES FUEL BILLS, time, 
anxiety, expense. Getridof kindling wood, coal dirt, 
ashes, Economy, genuine comfort and convenience. 
Simple, durable, lasts for years, Tryit. Net sold in 
stores. Many thousands sent to families. Write for de- 
scription. ACENTS. “Wasout one day,sold 11 stoves.” 
B. L. Huested, Mich. “You have the best stove on 
the market; sold 9 in 2 hours.” W. E. Beard. S. C. 
J. W. Hunter, Ala, secured 1—tested it—ordered 200 
since. J. G. Gauthreaux, La.. ordered 1-155 since. 
THESE MEN MAKE MONEY; you have the same 
chance. Price low—83.25 up; any number of burners. 
Sendno money. Write today. Agent’s selling plan ete. 


The World Mfg. Co., 1146 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (right 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Second-hand Pipe Organ. Address with partic- 
ulars F. L. Miller, 58 Chardon Street, Boston. 


Wanted. Board in a Christian home for a middle- 


aged blind lady. Address E. L. B., 4 Summit Street, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Wanted, by alady, a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


To let, at South End, a large room, on first floor, 
partly furnished. Moderate price. Reference requested 


Address E. A. H., care Zhe Congregationalist, 44, Boston, 
Mass. 


For Sale. Grafilex Camera, 5} x 3} pictures. Cooke 
lens; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 7B; or $70. Original cost 
$135; lens alone cost $55. Perfect condition. ©. H. 


Patton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols 
1, 47, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 43. 64. 94, 95, 98. 100° 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Wanted. A Christian young man who is a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter, to become pastor’s assistant in 
a large church near Boston. Address James Standee, 
care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a young man whois studying music,some 
kind of employment for afew hours each day (morning 
preferred), member of Congregational Church. Address 


Edward Whittredge, 7 Boyden Street, Dorchester Cen- 
ter, Mass. ; 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
register now. Oalls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied tc 
private famites. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach. 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. ¥. 


Wanted. Talladega College needs for its music 
work, a coacert grand piano. It is hoped that there is 
somewhere a fine piano no longer in use which some one 


would be willing to present to the college. ess 
J.M.P. Metcalf | oC hs 


To Kent. Acommodious, attractive, well-furnished 
home,7 miles from Boston, to rent for winter or longer 
atreasonable rate. Convenient to trolley and steam 
lines. If desired, rent in exchange for board of owner 
Apply to S. S., The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


For Rent. In Roxbury, block adjoining Walnut 
Avenue Church, a really choice, fully furnished front 
room at reasonable rate. Use of kitchen if desired. 
Equally comfortable winter and summer. Address 
T. f.,care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 

Axed, infirm or chronic invalids can find an excep- 
tionally pleasant home, with all modern conveniences 
near steam and electric cars. Terms according to re. 
po eran teferences exchanged. Address Miss B. 
J. Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 302 M. 


Keep Baby Warm with a“ Comrort,” a child’s 
hot-water-bay. Baby’s doll or Rabbit, prettily covered, 
$1.50. **GLORI FIED” rag Dol), 18 inches tall. beautiful 
durable head, with glass eyes, neatly dressed. Skin 
easily removed to wash. “Jack,” in’ pink or blue 
rompers, $3.00. ‘Jill,’ with curls, white pique suit, 


postpaid, $3 50. Other novelties. Mistress Patty Cop. 
Comfort, Andover, Mass. : Meas 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personal attentiongivento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK S.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Ending Monday, December 4 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The McNamaras Confess 


James B. McNamara, on trial at Los 
Angeles, pleads guilty of placing the bomb 
that blew up the Los Angeles Times Build- 
ing, killing twenty-one persons. His 
brother pleads guilty of dynamiting the 
Llewellyn Iron Works. Officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, who led in 
raising a big defense fund, profess to have 
been deceived into believing the McNa- 
maras innocent. Detective William J. 
Burns says he has evidence that will lead 
to further prosecutions for dynamite out- 
rages. 


The Standard Oil Company Dissolved 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
ceases to exist and stockholders re- 
ceive proportionate shares in subsidiary 
companies. 


sey 


Congress Opens 
The Sixty-second Congress begins its 
first regular sessions this week with the 
Democrats a majority in the House and 
the Republicans, divided, however, a ma- 
jority of the Senate. 


Wendell Phillips Centennial 


The centennial of the birth of Wendell 
Phillips is celebrated in many cities. 
The most important exercises are in Bos- 
ton, the birthplace and home of the Aboli- 
tionist. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Chinese Revolution 


The Chinese revolutionists occupy the 
city of Nankin after bombardment, the 
imperial forces resisting for two weeks. 
Nankin becomes military base for future 
operations of the revolutionists. Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, declares its inde- 
pendence and expels Chinese officials. The 
United States, Great Britain and Japan 
are in communication with reference to 
possible steps toward mediation. 


Persia Defies Russia 
Persia rejects the demand of Russia 
that W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
Treasurer-General in Persia, be removed 
and prepares for defense. Russia orders 
.troops to advance toward the Persian 
capital. Several Persian officials of Rus- 
sian sympathies are assassinated. 


Opium Conference 


Twelve nations, including the United 
States, join in international opium con- 
ference at The Hague. Bishop Charles H. 
3rent of the Episcopal church in the Phil- 
ippines, a member of the United States 
delegation, presides. 


New Cardinals Created 


HKighteen 
nals 


new Roman Catholic cardi- 
are created in Rome, including the 
American Cardinals Falconio, Farley and 
O'Connell, with imposing ceremonies. 


The Death Roll 
Charles Spencer Francis, founder and 
editor of the Troy Times; United States 


minister to Greece 1900, ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary, 1906. George Fran- 
cis Wilde, retired rear admiral of the 


United States Navy. 


Rev. J. H. Olmstead preached his closing 
sermon at Clarion, Io., Oct. 29. Three new 
members were received on confession. In the 
evening the combined musical forces of the 
church gave a sacred concert before an audi- 
ence which taxed the seating capacity of the 
ehurch auditorium and lecture-room combined. 
On the Friday evening previous a reception 
was given to the retiring pastor and family. 
The gathering consisted of people from all the 
churches. The congregation presented the pas- 
tor and family with a beautiful and costly 
chest of silverware containing sixty pieces. 
The pastor entered upon his new field at 
Homer, N. Y., Nov. 12. 
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HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


A wise combination of the standard hymns 
of the church and the best ot the gospel 
hymns, compiled on lines suggested by a 
large number of ministers whose morning 
i the usual formal a 


service is of 


but whose evening service is either infor: 


or evangelistic. 
453 Hymns and Tunes 
19 Chants and Responses 
76 Selections for Responsive Reading 


Introductory price, 50 cents 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES | 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH NEW YORK OITY 


MENEELY & CO. (aerrty, 
The Old Reliable CHURCH, 

Moneehy Rouen SCHOO 

early 100 years ago, | & OTH £4 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, Hitise _, Or Io 
SEES MES 


LYMYER Event, wont DOy 
CHURCH Se eT PTALOGUH 


Ss. TELLS WEY. 
Write to bared Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


= LS 
Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


tS PIPE & REED 
y 5 On 
120 BoYLsTON St. 

BOSTON~MASS. 


W.W. Kimball 


Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Company | ‘tor churches, Audi- 
CHICAGO, ILL.| toriums, Residences 


Hundreds of Kimball Pipe Organs haye been built 
in prominent churches throughout the United States. 
Plans, Estimates, etc., furnished on application. 
Prices from $1,500 to $100,000. 


The Modern 


Jndivisual Communion Service 
Made by Reed & Barton, has many advantages 


Ask us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 
— 2 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIVI 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendanss Ps 4 th ey 9 

upper ous 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price List. 
= _-—sOANDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 


16 Ashburton Place, Bostor 
— oe 
<< 


INDWIDUAL aS 


Sa 
“Noiseless” > a § 


COMMUNION TRAYS gh Ss 


With a New Short Glass. 

Write for Booklet. 
Outfits sent on trial. 
Just out, Cushioned Pew Racks—the BEST. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
107 No. Dearborn St. Dept. F. Chicago 


over the old style. 


Just Published 


Peter in the Firelight 


By Tue AvuTHoR oF “ THE Sonc oF Our Syrian GuEsT” 
THE CONTINUED POPULARITY OF MR. KNIGHT’S BOOKS REMAINS UNDIMINISHED 


While each of his books possesses an exquisite individuality of its own, they furnish 
collectively a remarkable group of Biblical incidents and scenes interpreted with unusual 
skill and feeling both tender and reverent. 


REVIEWERS SAY REVIEWERS SAY 


“Written with simplicity and yet with emo- 
tional intensity.” 


“ The author is singularly happy in making the 
reader feel the beauty and solemnity of these 
sacred places.” 


PETER IN THE FIRELIGHT is 
a story told by the aged St. John, and 
is transfused by his rare and beauti- 
ful spirit. The pictures thus pre- 
sented are surprisingly vivid. 

It is a friend’s account of the 
stranger who “was standing and 
warming himself” by the night fire 
in the court of a house in Jerusalem, 
the man whom the maid and the 
others kept annoying with questions 
until he broke down. It is a quaintly 
human portraiture of the fisherman 
from Galilee whose very foibles have § ; 
all the ‘more to so 4 make for itself a unique place among 
many. The scene by the fire is one “iw tun perce gees THE AUTHOR OF holiday books. 

of the most beautiful ever pictured. op ee ae 


“Exquisite word painting.” 

“The author’s earnestness is contagious.” 
“His familiar acquaintance with the places and 
people of Palestine, and his gift for dramatic 


expression lift his books far above the com- 
monplace.”’ 


The printing, binding, illustrations 
and decorations of the book are in 
peculiar harmony with its contents. 
Upon the cover is a striking picture 
in four colors from a painting by the 
illustrator, Charles Copeland. Rem- 
brandt’s famous painting of the de- 
nial and two other beautiful pho- 
togravures appear as_ illustrations. 
Both by the merits of the story and 
by the beauty of its form of presen- 
tation, PETER IN THE FIRELIGHT will 


Price 60 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


OTHER BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


THE LOVE WATCH SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE PINES 
Its interpretation of the mind of Lazarus after his return to A graceful and original story of old Seaconnet. told with real 
the Bethany home, a theme which attracted Browning and Ten- charm and delicacy. Mr. Knight knows well the old sea village so 
nyson and Stephen Phillips, is unique in literature. often visited in summer. Price $7.00 net. Postage ro cents. 


This little book was recommended to a class 
in English Literature in a well-known Massa- 
chusetts college as an example of the best 
English written by a living American writer. 

Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique 
Envelope Series, price 25 cents net. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 

The Springfield Republican says of this book: 
“Told in Mr. Knight’s happiest vein. Wortha 
second reading and passing on to a friend who 
likes good things.” Competent judges say it 
gives an unusually beautiful and life-like pic- 
ture of scenes at Bethlehem. Price 50 cents 
net. Postage 5 cents. Unique Envelope Series, 
price 25 cents net. 


THE SIGNS IN THE CHRISTMAS 
FIRE 

Teachers have used it widely in telling chil- 
dren the story of the wise men and the star, 
because of the simple naturalness of the inter- 
pretation it gives. 

Vellum edition, with borders, and leaves and 
cover printed in gray green and gold bronze. 
Gilt top and photogravure frontispiece. Price 
50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique E nvelope 
Series, price 25 cents net. ope Sertes, price 25 cents net. 


THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


AFTER A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED 


the demand for this book is greater than ever. It has been translated into seven different languages, and into two raised languages 
for the blind. It may be doubted if any sermon or commentary on the Twenty-third Psalm makes it so vital and comforting 


as these pages do. JUST PUBLISHED 


lope Edition, printed in two colors, and containing as a frontispiece a copy of a painting by Harold Sichel. 

The one ieeenleaaa a iiaes fb two colors with decorative borders. The cover of heavy stock, double folded, and enclosed 

in an envelope ready for mailing. Especially convenient for those wishing to mail a unique brochure in an appropriate 
covering. Price 25 cents net. ; i, ; : 

A New Printing of the Copeland Edition. The well-known edition bound in pearl gray cloth with white enamel design, 

| unique initial letter in mother of pearl, containing illustrations by Charles Copeland. Illumined jacket in gold and color. This is 

the edition so widely used as a gift book. Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 120 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OUTSIDE A CITY WALL 


This is a beautifully written description of 
the places outside the wall of Jerusalem, which 
are connected with the life and work of Jesus 
Christ, such as Gethsemane, Calvary, and the 
Tomb in the Garden. It is written reverently 
by one whose eyes were open and whose heart 
was tender as he visited those sacred places. 

Several beautiful photogravure illustrations 
are in the volume. Price 50 cents net. Postage 
5 cents, 


THE SHEPHERD OF JEBEL NUR 


Told with a delicate grace of expression and 
a descriptive power that will charm the reader 
into a perusal of the story over and over again. 
A worthy successor to The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest. It is deeply spiritual and is 
an aid to meditation and appreciation of the 
protection of the Divine Shepherd. Title 
stamped in gold, and photogravure frontispiece 
by the famous artist W..L. Taylor. Printed 
throughout in two colors, with oriental borders 
designed especially for this volume. Price 
yo cents net. Postage 5 cents. Unique Envel- 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1910. 


Gash*Capital, 92 he re 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), : , : A - : 4 : d - ‘ 5 7,164,135-74 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . ; ; : i : ¢ : S ; F ; 260,082.83 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . ; : : : 4 oft Pheaks : p : : 572,407.37 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), ; ; is : 4 A . 5 : - 5 67,394.00 
Other Claims, F ; : j - 3 . 3 : A : é sae 590,509.41 
Net Surplus, . 2° 3... ys) ase ee 
Total Assets, OBO aS a ee ts $2 
Surplus for Policy- Homans ae MO So O16. 12 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-THREE YEARS: OVER ans: over $125, 000, 000. 00° 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KING, Vice-President HENRY E. REES, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries, A. N. WILLIAMS, E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., “Marine. tad 


WESTERN BRANCH, 29 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent: 
L. O. KOHTZ, Gen’! Agent, Marine Dept. : 
PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. E. C. MORRISON, Gen’l Agent. A. G. SANDERSON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 29 South La Salle St. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 

MaRS DEPARTMENT } BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


Agents in all of the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages H. L. HISCOCK, Manager, 
of the United States and Canada. ae Metropolitan District, Boston. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


AND ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


WHAT TO GIVE 


There’s a golden rule in Christmas giving, “GivE To OTHERS Wuat You LikE YOURSELF.” 
Don’t give “things of foolish beauty that are forgotten in a day—give things of lasting quality, 
with enough of beauty and and joy to last the year through. What Christmas present could. 
give more Jasting satisfaction than a subscription to 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


It carries the Christmas spirit all the year round. | It is a bond of union between Clergymen and Clergy- 
| men, Church and Church, the denominational society and 
the denomination, good cause and good cause. 


Its gift is a proof of “consecutive friendliness” 52 
times a year. 


Lt is the solace of many a lonely: pioneer and do: on 
the home and foreign missionary field. 


It is something for every member of the family—a gift, 
though given to one, benefiting many. 


If-you do not know to whom’ to send this welcome 
messenger, we have a list of over two hundred worthy 

It is a condenser and commentator of the world’s news | Christian men and women to whom the paper would 
and thought for the busy man and woman. prove a godsend. 


CONTINUE. THE“CeRRisiRiAS Shinai 
in the life of a home missionary, a pastor, a parishioner, a Christian friend, by sending 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


to his home every week, starting with our Specéal Christmas Number. 


It is entertaining, instructive, uplifting. 


Write_to L.. H.. CARY, Business Manager. see Beacon | Street, Boston, Jor special terms as this purpose omy 
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Three of the-most delightful books published this 
year for the younger boys and girls 


The City That Never Was Reached 


And Other Stories for Children 
By JAY T. STOCKING 


iP ieencs STORIES? Yes, most of them are, and in every one is a hint of 

magic and a delicate play of imagination that is irresistible. There are 
jingles too that just seem to sing, and it is impossible to forget them. Best of 
all, each of the tales has a meaning, and you can read them three or four times, 
and still find new things to think about. For every story contains something 
very much worth while as well as delightful and entertaining. The stories 
have a fine imaginative quality and poetic expression. The titles run as follows: 
The Visit of the Wishing Man. The Winds, the Birds, and the Telegraph 
Wires. Hans Wagner and the Angel Who Kept His Word. Query Queer and 
the Flowers. The Golden Horse and His Rider. ‘The Shepherd Who Didn’t 
Go. The House of Beautiful Days. How the Bluebird Was Chosen Herald. 
The City that Never Was Reached. 


Bound in cloth, 53, x 84%. Illustrated. 153 pages. Decorated end leaves. 
ae Tea : Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 


LITTLE ANIMAL STORIES 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
Editor of the Mayflower and the 


Beginners’ Graded Series 
of S. S. Lessons 

Bee child is keenly interested in the life of his animal playmates, and 

this winsome collection of stories is bound to be a valuable agency in the 
development of the mental and moral character. The tales are full of life and 
color and the unobtrusive lessons tucked away in each will not hurt them at 
all. Here are a few titles selected at random which give an idea of the 
book. Tiny Hare and the Echo. The Easter Bunny. A Barn-Yard Story. A 
Fine Gander. The Proud Little Rooster. The Silly Goose. The Peaceful 
White Dove. Son Cat’s First Mouse. About an Ant. Abouta Cricket. When 
Tony Bear was Teddy Bear. How the Animals Got to the Sky, The Story of 
a Naughty Parrot. The Sulky Bird. Why Tiny Owl said ‘‘Whoo!” 


Bound in cloth, 5% x8Y%. 180 pages. 8 full-page, two-color illustrations. Decorative 
end leaves. Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


IN PLAY LAND 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
Editor of the Mayflower and the 
Beginners’ Graded Series 

of S. S. Lessons 
Qpize large part which play serves in bringing out every faculty of the grow- 
ing child has been recognized and turned to good account in this delight- 
ful collection of stories and verses. Healthy rivalry, the spirit of give and take, 
sympathy with others, the development of the imagination and the dramatic 
gift, all find expression here in a form sure to win a child’s heart. A few of 
the suggestive titles read as follows: Making Believe. Horseback. Haying- 
Time. Toys and Seasons. Winifred’s Long Journey. One Mile to Toyland. 
Apple-Tree Inn. A Rainy Day Plan. Pretending. Post-Office. Picture-Book 
Time, The Topsey-Turvey Doll. Aunt Ruth’s New Spelling Game. The 
Little Book People. After School. A Game for the Fireside. A Rainy Sat- 

urday. Acting Rhymes. Lentil Arithmetic. 


Bound in cloth, 54% x 8%. 160 pages. 8 full-page, two-color illustrations. Decorative 
end leaves. Wrapper in gold and color. Price, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


With the Compliments of the Season 

Freighted with articles, stories, illustrations and poems suited 
to this joyous time, our Christmas Number goes forth carrying 
also: the personal greetings of the members of the editorial staff 
to their readers in all parts of the world. They will find much of 
the Christmas spirit scattered through the pages from President 
Hyde’s first page message to the story of the gifts Johnny Blossom 
gave his friends. This is the fourth of the autumnal big numbers 
that have ranged from forty-four to fifty-two pages. To be sure, 
the advertisers make large claim upon our space, and we gladly put 
it at their disposal, believing that their-announcements are in them- 
selves well worth attention. But in order that the reading matter 
should not be scanted, we have repeatedly enlarged these issues so 
that the regular departments should not suffer detriment. 


The Children’s Share 


The little people and the boys and girls in their teens ought to 
have proper recognition in the Christmas Number, and that is 
certainly the case this week. Speaking of Johnny Blossom, we 
have had nothing in the Children’s Department for a long while 
which has aroused so much enthusiasm as this little series of 
stories from the Norwegian, translated by Miss Poulsson, herself 
of Norwegian descent and known all over the country as a kinder- 
garten expert. These Johnny Blossom stories are just odd and 
foreign enough to be interesting, and Johnny himself is quite a 
ereation. Some inquiry has been made concerning the present 
occupant of the Children’s Pulpit. Dr. F. T. Bayley is one of the 
most honored ministers of Colorado, and in his pastorate in Den- 
ver he has developed to an unusual degree the Christian life of 
the children through the Sunday school and other agencies. 


MORE LABRADOR “YARNS” 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


Down North on the Labrador 


“Tf there is any unfortunate person who does 
not know the work, let him get this book.”’— 
New YorkTimes Saturday Review. ‘ 

“ Admirable as is the work that Dr. Grenfell is 
doing on the Labrador coast, the books he has 
written make his readers almost wish he would 
give up some of it to write more.”—New York 


Sun. 
Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Norman Duncan The Measure of a Man 


“The Measure of a Man” is Mr, Duncan’s first full-sized novel having a dis- 
tinct motif and purpose since ‘‘ Dr. Luke of the Labrador.” Henry van Dyke 
says: ‘I have read‘The Measure of a Man’ with gladness. It is a good 
measure ofa real man. Sothank youagain.” Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Robert E. Knowles The Singer of the Kootenay 


“Mr. Knowles has written his best book. He strikes the ‘human interest’ 
note in a most effective way. You may shed tears now and again ; but it will 
pay to shed them; for in ‘The Singer of the Kootenay’ you havea glimpse of 
what manhood may be.”’—Book News Monthly. Cloth, net $1 .20. 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner The Broken Wall 


Professor Steiner, author of ‘‘On the Trail of the Immigrant,” has the story- 
teller’s knack. In this collection will be found tragedy and pathos in strong 
contrast with keen humor and brilliant wit, all permeated by an uncompromis- 
ing optimism. Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Rupert Hughes Author of ‘‘ Excuse Me’’ Miss | 318 | 


‘A short story, but has more genuine human nature in it than most novels of 
twice the price.” — The Independent. 

“A novelette which all Christmas shoppers ought to be compelled by law to 
read. Miss ‘318’ is a character not to be forgotten.’’—Chicago Tribune. Mle 
lustrated, net 75 cents. 


Hugh Black, D. D. Author of ‘‘ Friendship ’’ Happiness 


“One of the handsomely printed books of the year. It hasan interest so deep 
and vital concealed under its daintiness that it may be a risk to miss a word 
of it.’—S7. Louis Dispatch. Gilt top, net $1.50. 


W. J. Dawson The Book of Courage 


‘« Dr. Dawson’s essays upon human conduct are all helpful, because they are 
filled with ‘sanctified’ common sense. ‘The realities of life are faced. For any 
one discouraged the book will prove a tonic,”’—The Outlook. Net $1.25. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


From Primary to Bible Class 


@ Teachers of every grade will appreciate the modern 
“Help,” as both material and methods are skilfully GRaDED 
to embrace the various departments. In 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 
1912 


is found just the help needed by the 
teacher of any grade to make each 
lesson fresh, interesting, instructive. 


@ Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., is a scholar, a 
student, and a successful Sunday school 
teacher, who knows that teachers must 
study the art of adaptation to the differing 
capacities of scholars. 


$ 1 00 Net. 


Postpaid $1.15 
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THE EVER POPULAR HELP 


For reliability, aptness of exposition and spiritual suggestion 


The Practical Commentary 22,‘ Sabbath 


; School Lessons 
is well known. 


Four pages to each lesson giving Comments, Blackboard Hints, 
Applications; with its Maps, Bible Dictionary, Hints to Teachers, 
Practical Survey, Questions, etc., it is now indispensable to teacher 
and scholar alike. 340 large octavo pages. Substantial cloth, 
net 50 cents, postpaid 60 cents. 


Each Year More Successful 


A steadily increasing demand tells the story of 4 THR: 
OFTHE. 
LESSON 


| 
SS R.A. TORREY j 
y 


“ Gist”? supremacy 


The Gist of the Lesson 


is not merely a book of “nctes,” but is packed with 
seed thoughts for study and meditation. To be car- 
ried in one’s pocket, utilizing spare moments anywhere, 
every where. ‘ 
““Wondrously complete.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, 125 No. Wabash Avenue 
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Christmas Gifts 
Through Christ’s Disctples to the World 


By WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 


President Bowdoin College 


Child of Bethlehem, Lover of Little Children! 


May the gladness of Thy Birthday in our happy hearts and homes make us eager 
to give all children: — 

Immunity from taint of hereditary disease and degeneracy. 

Protection from injurious work, and guidance into congenial vocations. 

Playgrounds, clubs and leaders for exercise and recreation. 

Schools that train together hand and brain and heart and will. 

Courts and officers tactful to reclaim the delinquent. 

Fathers and mothers who by Christlike sharing of their children’s interests 
earn the power to impart to them Christian ideals. 


Workman of Nazareth, Friend of the Working Man! 


May gratitude for the blessings Thy Birthday brought make us just and generous 
to give all working men: — 

Collective bargaining for wages in loyalty to one another. 

Hours and conditions of labor consistent with health and happiness. 

Regular employment as far as possible during efficiency and good behavior. 

Prompt and automatic compensation for industrial accidents. 

Provision for sickness and old age, and for family in case of death. 

A fairly divided share in the profits, and a genuine devotion to the interests 
of the corporations they serve. 


Prophet of Ferusalem, Quickener of our Consciences! 


On the Day of Thy Birth may there be born anew in our souls a hate of the 
things that Thou hatest : — 

Intemperance and profits wrung from the degradation it entails. 

Licentiousness and pleasure bougiit with woman’s ruin. 

Divorce on trivial grounds and the breakdown of the home. 

Gambling and all money-making without equivalent rendered. 

Graft and political favors gained at the expense of the people. 

Sin in all its forms of mean indulgence of self at cruel sacrifice of others. 


Martyr of Calvary, Standard-Bearer of our Sacrifice! 
On the Day Thy Mother bore Thee may we take up such share of Thy Cross 


as we are able to bear: — 


Hospitals for the sick. 

Charities for the poor. 

Social centers for the lonely and weary. 

Reformation for the criminal. 

Good government for the citizen. 

The spread through the world of the spirit of love for the glory of God 
in the highest and peace here on earth among God-pleasing men. 


Madonnas of Today 
Pictures that Any One May See 
By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


A little mother came into the crowded car with a child in 
her arms and every man within reach, except one weary citizen 
deep in his newspaper, jumped to give her a seat. She was 
charming in her acknowledgment and the baby, at that happy 
age when from the refuge of his mother’s lap a child regards 
all the world as friends, was delightful. The women leaned 
across the aisle to him with eyes of invitation. He was soon 
in possession of his next neighbor’s hand and glove. The 
pictures of unspoiled motherhood and the homage of the 
crowd, in their essential beauty and changing variety, were 
long to be remembered. But for many of those who watched 
with sofiened glances the whole possibility of enjoyment grew 
out of the enforced leisure of the moment. They had come 
from hurried and crowded 
They were on the 
way to duties or distractions. 
But, for a little, hurry and 
preoccupation had dropped 
away and there was space 
for God’s appeal through 
these glimpses of the mother 
and the child, with all the 
sweet and sacred association 
they suggested. : 

The world is rich in pic- 
tures. The trouble is that 
we have no leisure of soul 
to notice and enjoy them. 
Christmas time is full of the 
worship of the child. But 
we are so intent on buying 
foolish presents for heedless 
people—to put it at the worst 
—that the time goes by and 
we have missed the delight 
which only comes with quiet- 
ness of heart and seeing eyes. 
If we could put ourselves 
back among the crowd in 
Bethlehem that Christmas 
eve, we should. see that the 
bustle of the inn was blind 
and trivial beside the quiet 
of the stable where the Child 
was born. 

This is a plea, then, for 
leisure of mind to enjoy the 
pictures that are all about 
us. There never was an age 
when beauty was so common 
and so cheap. The famous 
paintings of the Christ child 
and his mother, which all are 
supposed to admire, were 
inade each for its separate 
place. In the age of their 
making, we should 
needed to travel weary miles 
to see them. The Sistine 
Madonna hung in Piacenza, 
the Madonna of the Chair in Florence. Now you may see 
postal card reproductions of these in twenty street windows 
as you go about your Christmas shopping. It is only when 
one of these familiar pictures is stolen, as Fra Angelico’s ma- 
donna in the convent of San Marco was the other day, that 
they become “good copy” for the newspapers. A hundred years 
ago no one would have believed that they would become com- 
mon; the pity of it is that they have now become commonplace. 

Why not, then, look with fresh eyes at the pictures that 
you know are beautiful? If you live in a city, kind reader, you 
must be aware that much money and more devotion has put 
beautiful art at your service in a museum. If you own books, 
why not look with hospitable mind at the pictures they con- 
tain? If you are a young girl, or an old, old lady, and are 
making a collection of picture postal cards, do you ever look 
at them for pure enjoyment of the beauty they convey? The 


hours. 


have 
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older ages had few pictures. The present age has many, good 
or bad. But for the most part it is even worse off than its 
predecessor, for it never really looks at them. 

In more than one of our art museums will be found one 
painting by a successful American artist of his wife and child. 
He has thus pictured them, I am told, at least eleven times. 
All these pictures are different and all are beautiful. Nor was 
it love alone that made him see this variety of charm—though 
love is a wonderful maker of pictures. The beauty is intrinsic. 
The difference is that this man had eyes to see and skill to 
show the world what he had found in his own home. There 
are pictures as wonderful all about us. The difference is that 
we are too ignorant or too busy to distinguish them. 

There was a poor man 
once who longingly desired 
to have some great artist 
paint a picture of his wife. 
He knew that he could never 
pay the price for such a mas- 
ter work as he had set his 
heart upon. But this, at least, 
he could do; he could plan 
such a portrait as he desired. 
He began to notice pictures 
as he had never done before; 
to observe how the painters 
had posed their sitters, what 
kind of dress went best with 
certain forms of dignity and 
beauty, how the size of the 
figure was suited to the limits 
of the canvas so that it 
seemed neither cramped nor 
lost in empty space. He be- 
gan to feel that subtle indi- 
viduality which makes it 
possible to be sure, of an 
unknown canvas, what great 
artist painted it. That was 
one side of the enjoyment 
that his dream of a portrait 
brought him. 

On the other, he began to 
study his wife. He watched 
to find the most revealing 
attitudes and expressions 
which showed her the indi- 
vidual woman she was. He 
began to ask how this and 
that great painter would 
have gone to work to inter- 
pret her face and character 
to the world. On this side, 
too, delight and discovery 
were his rich reward. This 
paper is a plea for such de- 
light and discovery in study 
of the people with whom our 
lives are spent. Has it ever 
occurred to us that they are 
well worth looking at, with so much of the artist’s eye as we 
can command, for their intrinsic individuality and beauty? 

The world is rich in such unnoticed pictures—not merely 
rich in beauty, but in related and ordered beauty, organic in 
its composition and unified by the seeing eye. What American 
art needs is not more artists, but more eyes. The full training 
of the eye to see is rarer, I sometimes think, than of the hand 
to execute. The beauty and wonder of it is that the earth has 
special impressions for every one who has learned to look. 
Photographs are seldom pictures, but they illustrate what I 
mean. ‘Take such a subject as a well-known landscape or a 
famous building. A thousand cameras are pointed at it, a 
thousand films exposed and pictures printed. But no two will 
be precisely alike. Each observer has chosen or happened 
upon his own point of view, his own time of day, atmosphere, 
lighting. Not one of all the prints, perhaps, will have any 
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other than a memorandum value for the individual who took 
it. But it will have that. Snapshots of human beings are 
seldom either beautiful or truthful. But the comprehending 
and quiet-minded study of human life will print on our mem- 
ory, if we have only learned the secret and will take the pains, 
unforgettable pictures of beauty and delight. 

“My eyes make pictures when they’re shut,” wrote Words- 
worth. But they only did so because he had looked at the 
world in this spirit of quiet-minded and loving observation. 
The daffodils that flashed upon his inward eye were no inven- 
tion of the fancy. He had seen them “fluttering and dancing 
in the breeze,’ not rushed past them in a motor car at sixty 
miles an hour with a preoccupied or listless mind. Pictures 
that become ‘the bliss of solitude” are from God’s bounty but, 
like other gifts of his, they can only be appropriated by the 
attentive and sympathetic soul. 

This is a plea, then, for deliberate choice of attention and 
sympathy that we may share that gift of God—the artist’s and 
the poet’s eye—or, rather, that we may have the special gift 
of sight he has prepared for us and for no other. I have 
chosen to illustrate it by pic- 
tures from what an acquaint- 
ance recently told me was 
the most disheartening sight 
he had ever seen. What are 
we doing at our ports when 
we admit these crowding my- 
riads that every year ask to 
be sharers of our nation’s 
life? Importing laborers, 
farmers, voters, you say. Look 
at it from another side and 
make the different answer our 
illustrations suggest. We are 
welcoming fatherhood and 
motherhood. Joseph and Mary 
come as guardians of the child. 
We are adding to our riches 
of hereditary memory and 
gifts of mind and hand the 
memories and gifts of other 
races. 

Most of these madonna- 
like mothers come from coun- 
try villages. The beauty of 
their strength has been nour- 
ished by the open air. The 
pity of it is that we herd 
them in city slums and make 
their children soon ashamed 
of all their ancestral wealth 
of tradition and the simple 
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arts in which their parent were trained. Into the melting pot 
they go; and come out with most imperfect substitutes. My 
acquaintance found no beauty in the groups and faces he saw 
in the steerage of his steamer. But I suspect the trouble was 
that he must have pictures pointed out to him. In the sense 
of original discovery and individual appropriation, he has too 
preoccupied and conventional a mind to find pictures in new 
places. Most of us, perhaps, are more or less in his position. 
Our idea of a Madonna has been fixed for us by Raphael. Our 
landscape is that of the home land and the American landscape 
school of painters. Racial prejudice possesses us and blinds 
our eyes, so that we think of beauty as a white man’s privi- 
lege and can find no trace of charm in dark or yellow faces. 
We wait on others before we dare to use our eyes for individual 
seeing. We have no thought of the loss, but only of the gain 
that comes of “the melting pot,” and are astonished when wiser 
people study the folk tales and make place for the folk dances 
of our immigrant peoples. We think our own environment is 
commonplace and dream of Italy, until some artist comes along 
and shows us our home pictures. 

This photograph of the Madonna of the Immigrant Station 
is not as beautiful as a great artist, like Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose thought the face suggests, would have made his paint- 
ing from study of the group. It is a hint for a picture, rather 
than a picture. But the photographer has given it dignity and 
order by taking his group in front of the great arched window. 
The on-looker must supply a little of the pictorial quality. But 
that, after all, is no more than the greatest painter asks of 
those who enjoy his work. But how close it comes to the great 
central human qualities which the popular mind, from almost 
the beginnings in Hgypt, has insisted on having in its worship ! 
Isis and Osiris, the Great Earth Mother and the child, Mary 
and our Lord, are suggested by this loving mother-face, as 
well as the dependence of the baby and the adoring affec- 
tion of the John-like older child. He who cannot make a 
Madonna for himself out of this beautiful and unconscious 
group of new Americans is getting little worth out of his 


imagination. 


The sentiment in the other photographs is simpler. In one 
the mother is intent upon the child and trusts her husband. 
The transfer across the sea, the breaking up of the old home, 
have been no light task for these people, as the father’s face 
shows. It has taken courage and faith; we cannot help but 
pray that it may have its rich reward. The larger family is 
in a more laughing mood. They have come from Holland, per- 
haps to settle among friends in one of the Dutch colonies of 
the Middle West. But they too suggest in their smiling faces 
the wealth of human material that helps to make the future 
of America. In each of the pictures, I hope, will be found a 
hint of the beauty that waits us in what may seem unlikely 
places, as soon as we have learned to see. 
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Angus Macdonald’s Christmas Baby 
The Visit of the ‘‘ Wise Men’’ 


By Ida Kenniston 


It was such a little baby. only two days old, with tiny 
puckered face and little hands that were like crumpled rose- 
leaves, but oh, the baby was so’dear to the mother’s heart— 
her first born, her son. It was a simple home in which the 
baby lay, just a three-room tenement on a back street, but it 
was spotlessly clean. 

Angus Macdonald stood looking down at his wife and baby 
as they lay among the white pillows. They were inexpressibly 
dear to him, but his shy Scotch tongue was not used to words 
of endearment. in times of great joy or great sorrow a strong 
nature does not easily find words. So now Angus said no word 
but: “Eh, Lizbeth, I’ll be going out for a bit of a walk. You 
are sure you and the baby are all right?’ 

With her assurance that they were both “fine and bonny,” 
he kissed her and made his way softly out. Mrs. Blodgett, a 
kindly neighbor who had done everything for the gentle little 
Scotch wife in her time of trial, and who stayed with her 
every minute that she could spare from her own noisy brood 
on the floor above, was there, and would stay with Lizbeth 
until he returned. 

So Angus Macdonald went out once more into the cold 
street to try if there were any “odd jobs” he could pick up in 
the closing hours of Christmas Eve. The streets were crowded 
with hurrying throngs of belated Christmas shoppers, some 
with arms full of bundles, some walking under a big load of 
Christmas greenery, messenger boys, delivery boys and ex- 
pressmen were “hustling” their hardest, the streets where the 
shops were blazed with lights and festive decorations. 

Angus turned into a side street; he had a small package in 
his pocket, one of his presents to Lizbeth before ‘they were 
married, a beautiful edition of one of Scott’s poems in a fine 
binding. If he got no ‘job’ of extra packing or delivering, 
he meant to offer it at a pawnbroker’s shop—perhaps the pawn- 
broker would give him a dollar on it, though it was rather 
doubtful—but there was very little in the house to eat, and 
Lizbeth must have nourishing broths, and—oh—if he could 
only find steady work again. Angus groaned in bitterness of 
spirit. This was Christmas Eve. Tomorrow the people would 
be celebrating the Birth of the Holy Child, while his little one, 
his sinless, innocent baby, his gentle Lizbeth, must face sorrow 
and privation. 

“OQ Noel, sing Noel”’— 


Sweet and clear the words of the old English carol with its 
simple melody sounded from the open windows of a little 
chapel. Angus paused and listened. 


“OQ Noel, sing Noel, 
And merry be alway, 

For Christ was born in the early morn 
All on @ Christmas Day.” 


Hardly knowing what he did or why, but perhaps with the 
vague idea of escaping for a few moments from his own tor- 
turing thoughts, Angus entered the chapel and took a seat at 
the extreme rear of the hall. The room was the main Sunday 
school room, and the occasion was the Christmas tree festival. 
Some children were giving a recital of the Christmas story, 
the shepherds watching in the fields, the breathless, wondering 
account of one who had seen the Star and heard the heavenly 
voices singing—then, by three older boys, the story of the 
Three Wise Men who, led by the Star, came seeking the Babe 
in the Manger. 

Gradually the sight of the innocent, happy children (al- 
ways a pleasant sight to Angus), the sound of their clear, 
childish voices in the recitation or song, softened a little the 
hard feelings in his heart. He thought of his own boyhood 
home in the distant highlands of Scotland, of his mother’s face 
as she crooned softly to his baby brother lying on her breast. 
Then his thoughts went again to the girl wife in the small 
tenement home, his Lizbeth, with the tiny, wailing baby by 
her side. He bent forward, elbows on knees, his head buried 
in his hands. Only a dumb, aching protest filled his heart— 
Why did God let him suffer so? Why, when there was so 
much of feasting and joy and plenty all around, so many lux- 
urious homes—why had he scarce food enough to sustain life, 
no surety even that they would not at the New Year be turned 
away from the humble home to—what—the street? the poor- 
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house? What did they do with honest, self-respecting men in 
this America when for lack of honest work they could not 
earn the money for the rent or the daily bread? His head 
sank lower and lower; he gripped his hands hard to keep from 
groaning aloud in his misery. 

By this time the recitations and singing had ceased; the 
minister and his assistants were giving out the presents from 


the two large, gayly decorated trees, with their twinkling col- . 


ored lights shining like stars among the green branches. 

In a few moments the minister, with a quiet word to one 
of his assistants, had left the platform and came straight to 
where Angus was sitting. Mr. Stuart, the minister, was a man 
of strong, commanding presence, with broad shoulders, a well- 
set head and clear, frank blue eyes that somehow flashed a 
message of friendliness and cheer before a word had been 
spoken. Angus felt a hand laid gently on his arm, a deep, 
pleasant voice was saying, “Greeting, brother!” and he looked 
up to see those clear eyes looking at him. He rose to his feet, 
showing a face lined and haggard with misery. 

“Are you in trouble?’ asked Mr. Stuart. 

“T am in hell!” came the bitter answer. ; 

The minister’s face did not change by so much as the 
flicker of an eyelash. He looked at the desperate man before 
him for a moment or two in silence, then said, cheerfully, 
clapping his hand on the younger man’s shoulder: 

“Come out of it, then!” 

The simple words, with their slight flavor of slang, the 
brave, hearty, every-day-ness of the reply, served the purpose 
and broke up for a moment the stolid mask of suffering. 

“T say,’ the minister went on, in an almost boyish tone, 
“T tell you what we'll do. They’ll be serving the refreshments 
pretty soon. You just slide out with me in the kitchen now, 
and we'll see if we can’t get a cup of coffee—Mrs. Mack makes 
dandy coffee—and then you come in my study where we won’t 
be interrupted, and tell me about it. Come.” 

And before Angus fairly knew what he was about, the min- 
ister had half led, half pulled him along into the kitchen, 
where an appetizing odor of hot coffee filled the air. They 
each drank a cup of the coffee, strong, fragrant and comfort- 
ing, but Angus declined any food. Then through a hall, past 
the door of the Sunday school room, where the formal exer- 
cises were now over, and a joyous babble of voices rang mer- 
rily out, on to the minister’s quiet, unpretentious little study, 
where a cheery coal fire burned in the open grate. 

“Sit down, man, and tell me,’ commanded the minister, 
giving Angus a friendly shove into one of the big Morris 
chairs in front of the fire, and himself taking the other. 

Angus stretched out his hands to the blaze. Somehow the 
hot coffee, the cheerful fire, the big, warm friendliness of the 
strong man beside him, the unspoken but ready sympathy had 
already given him some comfert, or at least a momentary 
strength to face the situation. But it was not easy even now 
to speak—to ask for aid. He was so keenly conscious that he 
did not want charity—that he wanted only a man’s right to 
support himself and his family. 

“I—I don’t know how to tell you,” he parried. 

“Well,” said the minister, in the same brisk tone in which 
he had commanded coffee, “have you committed murder—or 
robbery ?” 

“No!” said Angus, staring at him in astonishment. 

“Done any one a wrong you can’t repair?’ 

“No !? 

“Any one dear to you’’—the minister’s voice was more gen- 
tle—‘‘brought disgrace or dishonor upon’— 

“No!” 

“Good!” The minister smiled a quiet smile and continued : 
“T don’t need to ask if you've lost your health, or your eye- 
sight, or your hearing, or a limb, or your power to work. 
Those are hard troubles to face. Have you’’—the minister’s 
tone was very gentle now, he thought he had perhaps reached 
the root of the matter—‘“has our Heavenly Father taken to 
himself some one very dear to you?” 

“No! Thank God! No!” said Angus in a startled but quiet 
tone, as he thought how it might have been had Lizbeth and 
the haby slipped away to the heavenly home. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Stuart, with renewed cheerfulness, 


“you see, whatever 
is: it?” 
“No,” again replied Angus, a little more hopefully, and 
seeing now that the minister’s questions had not been asked 
without a purpose, but had led up to this. “No, it’s not so 
bad—and it might be all right soon, if I can only get work.” 

“Ah ues . 

Then, in broken, halting words, Macdonald told of the 
hard struggle of the past months, of his fruitless efforts to 
find work, any kind of work, of the illness and death of his 
old father in Scotland, that had taken all of his savings, of 
the new baby and Lizbeth, who had been so brave through it 
all, of the landlord’s harsh words—“Pay or get out’—of the 
many things Lizbeth needed now. 

“T am not asking charity, Mr. Stuart, you will understand 
—but\if you could only find me work!” 

“Hm!” said the minister. ‘What have you done? Have 
you any trade?’ i 

“T am a bookbinder. 
and I worked a 
year in London. 
But it’s dull times 
now, and they’re 
turning men off fal 
everywhere. I’d do 
anything I could 2 
do. I shoveled snow 
on one of the city’s 
teams three days 
last week.” 


the trouble, it isn’t as bad as it might be, 


I learned the trade in Edinburgh— 


“Are you a good whe 
workman at your 3 
trade? Do you like 
Thy? 

“Tt’s the finest t 
trade in the world,” Sf 
said Angus. “I'd j/ a’ 
rather put good 
books, that some 
wise man wrote, 
into a proper bind- 
ing, that’s going to 
last long after I’m 
gone—I’d rather do 
that than write 
the books—almost. 
Anyway I can bind 
them,and I couldn’t 
write them.” 

The minister 
was secretly pleased 
at the enthusiasm 
of the young arti- 
san. To hear any 
man speak with 
pride of the honest 
work of his hands 
is a good thin g, 
whether the work 


\)- 
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schoo] libraries and the hundreds of churches hereabouts, all 
with books going to ruin for want of a new binding or a little 
repairing. Get after them. : 

“Have you tools of your own? Could you do repair work 
at home until you can get a position somewhere?” 

“Yes, and I’d be glad to, if I could get the work to do.” 

“Seek and ye shall find. Knock and it shall be opened.’ 
Those words are true lad, as literally true today as when our 
Saviour said them—and they are true of things temporal and 
things spiritual. Of course you’ve got to use sense, and do a 
little thinking about it, maybe. You don’t knock at a baker’s 
door and ask him to shoe your horse. You can ask the Lord 


to send you a barrel of money, but it’s a mighty sight more 
sensible to ask him to show you how to earn it with your own 
strength and skill.and brains. 
gave them to you for.” 

Then after a very little more talk and a few words of ear- 
nest, simple, manly prayer, Mr. Stuart led the way back to 
the Sunday school room. 


That’s one of the things he 


“Allen Hart, I 
want to speak to 


you,” he said, sum- 
moning a bright- 
faced lad of nine- 
teen or so. *°Mr. 
Macdonald, this is 
our librarian, Mr. 
Hart—Mr. Macdon- 
ald, Allen.” The 
two young men 
shook hands. “‘Now, 
Allen,’ continued 
Mr. Stuart, “have 
you done anything 
about selecting the 
torn and worn 
books in the Sun- 
day school library 
‘that you want re- 
bound?” 

“No, sir,” replied 
young Hart, a little 
surprised at the 
question just at 
this time. 

“Well, suppose 
you both come with 
me: for a few min- 
utes; we can look 
over the hymnals, 
anyway, and pick 
out a dozen or so 
of those that need 
binding the most, 
and Mr. Macdonald 
may take them 
with him tonight if 
he cares to. He is 
going to put. our 


be the carving of a 
statue or the blind- 
nailing of a floor, 
the delicate work of the goldsmith or the sturdy blows of the 
worker in iron and steel. 

Angus drew a package from his pocket, unwrapped .it care- 
fully and handed it to Mr. Stuart. It was a beautifully bound 
volume of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” The cover showed mar- 
velous hand tooling and fine gold tracery. As the minister 
opened the book here and there, it lay easily open at any page, 
sure proof of a skillful binder. The minister examined it crit- 
ically—he was very fond of books and deemed that a fine 
book should have a fine binding. ; 

_ “Have you gone to any of the many public libraries in 
nearby towns, to the various club libraries in the city, to some 
of the rich men’s houses and asked for work of repairing or 


binding old volumes or the magazines and pamphlets? ‘There 
is lots of such work.” 

“T never thought of it,’’ replied Angus. 

“Tt’s your business to think!’ retorted Stuart. ‘“There’s an 


old proverb that’s quoted often enough, ‘The world owes every 
man a living,’ but the modern saying isn’t quoted enough— 
- that he’s got to hustle to collect it. 

“Why, Mr. Macdonald, just think of the number of Sunday 
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Sunday school li- 
brary in good 
shape for us.” 

In a very short time Angus had the books in a package 
under his arm. Mr. Stuart had also given him some money 
“on account.” “You'll need to buy some supplies before you 
can begin work—and you may as well have a little extra to 
help on the other expenses while you are doing the work,” 
said Mr. Stuart. “Then, after Christmas, I'll tell you where 
to find a good list of libraries, and you go for them, spend some 
of your time each week looking up new customers. There’s 
plenty of work to be done if you go for it the right way. And 
give me your address, lad.” 

It was a heart full of joy and courage and hope that Angus 
Macdonald carried away with him. The minister’s hearty 
handclasp at parting, his cordial “God be with you,’ were a 
strong call to his manliness, and his soul responded to the call. 


Then the minister sought his wife and told her the story— 
of the very little new baby, the simple home, of the young 
mother away from her people in a strange land. What more 
could they do, or ought they to do? Macdonald was proud; 
they could not offer charity—and yet with unpaid rent, with 
doctor’s bills and perhaps many other expenses to meet, surely 


something more in the way of help might be offered at this 
special time when people’s hearts were swift to respond to 
any appeal of need. 

It was the minister’s little girl, Grace, who, snuggled close 
to her mother’s side, had listened to the story with wide 
eyes, who suggested the way. 

“But, Papa, if Mr. Macdonald wouldn’t want you to give 
him things, you could give them to the little baby. The Wise 
Men brought gifts to the Babe in the Manger, you know.” 

“Gold, frankincense and myrrh,” quoted Mrs. Stuart, softly. 

“And, Mamma, if some of the people will give money, Papa 
can get it changed into gold money, and we can put it in a 
tiny baby stocking and take it to the new baby. May I go 
with you, Mamma, and give it to the Christmas Baby?” 

They talked over the plan, and then, joining the merry 
people in the main room again, Mr. Stuart told them very 
simply the story of Macdonald and his Lizbeth andthe 
“Christmas Baby,” and called for subscriptions of money or 
gifts that might bring cheer to the little home. The response 
was prompt and generous, for all hearts were touched. 

That was why, on Christmas morning, a little company of 
six filed up the three steep flights that led to the Macdonald’s 
home—the minister, his wife, little Grace, and three giggling 
boys in long robes, with queer head-dresses (acting again their 
part of “The Three Wise Men who came out of the East’). 
The minister carried in his arms a very small Christmas tree; 
it was one that Grace had dressed for her dollies, but she had 
begged to be allowed to give it to the “Christmas Baby.” Mrs. 
Stuart carried some flowers, Grace herself clutched tight the 
very small pink stocking, filled with gold and silver coin, and 
the “Wise Men” each carried a heavy basket. 

Angus Macdonald opened the door to them. His face, as 
he surveyed the party, would have driven a painter to frenzy 
if he had essayed the impossible and tried to depict the chang- 
ing expressions that flitted over that usually somewhat stolid 
Scotch countenance. 

Mrs. Stuart put her pore to her lips. “Would it disturb 
Mrs. Macdonald if we sing very softly, here in the hall, our 
Christmas Carol?” 

“Indeed, no, she would be happy to hear it,’ responded 
Angus courteously, “but will you not come in?” 

“There are too many of us—and the boys will not mind 
waiting here—but first we will all sing.” 

Then softly and sweetly, Grace’s childish treble, her 
mother’s sweet voice, the minister’s deep bass, and the three 
clear boyish voices blending, they sang the sweet old carol: 


“There dwelt in old Judea 
A maiden fair to see, 


The mother mild and undefiled 
Of a blessed babe was she. - 


“O Noel, sing Noel, 
And merry be alway, 

For Christ was born in the early morn, 
All on a Christmas Day. 


“And as the infant Jesus 
Lay on His lowly bed, 

A circle bright of heavenly light 
Shone round about His head. 


“O Noel, sing Noel, 
And merry be alway, < 

For Christ was born in the early morn, 
All on a Christmas Day.” 


Angus had tiptoed in to peep at his wife as she lay looking 
happily at the little one in her arms and listening to = 
singing. 

“Tt is just like the angels’ singing,” she said when they had 
finished. “I wonder if it reminds Baby of the angels that sang 
in heaven.” 

Then the minister brought in the little Christmas tree; 
Grace was allowed to present the little pink stocking of coin 
to the baby, was given a few moments of wondering, silent 
admiration of the tiny baby face, the crumpled-roseleaf baby 
hands. Then the boys came into the outer room, one at a 
time, left their baskets, said each his Wise Man’s rhyme that 
Mr. Stuart had composed for the occasion—explaining that 
the gifts were for the baby. Then all but Mrs. Stuart went 
away, and she lingered for a few minutes of quiet, happy talk 
with the young mother. Then she joined the others, who had 
waited for her at the street door. 

Once again they sang a verse or two of the sweet old carol 
before they went their way: 


“The shepherds bowed before Him, 
While angels swift did fly, 

On blest employ, with song of joy, 
To fill the starry sky. 


“O Noel, sing Noel, 
And merry be alway, 

For Christ was born in the early morn 
All on a Christmas Day.” 


And the Christmas Baby slept in his mother’s arms. 


One Real Christmas Day 


Wouldn’t it be beautiful if we could have one real Christ- 
mas Day? Just one. The world might like it so well that it 
would want another. Think a moment what it would be like. 

It would have no war in it. There would not be millions 
of soldiers, drilling and disciplining themselves to kill other 
soldiers, or to prevent other soldiers from killing them. There 
would be no armies to keep what land we have, or to get land 
from others which they are unwilling to give up. There would 
be no big warships built for the purpose of destroying other 
big warships and putting to death the skilled mechanics who 
operate them. 

There would be no arsenals, no camps with thousands of 
men segregated from productive pursuits, no navy yards, no 
foundries and factories for the manufacture of big guns, and 
rifles and pistols, and swords and bayonets, and knives and 
cartridges, and different kinds of deadly powders and explo- 
sives. But wouldn’t this be a great loss? Yes. For these are 
industries upon which thousands depend. But as all these in- 
dustries are for the express purpose of destroying lives and 
property—and unless they do destroy lives and property they 
seem luxuries—would not the world be richer, say, in a gener- 
ation, if all our industries were devoted to creating property 
and saving lives? 

Then, on that Christmas Day, there would be no poverty. 
But there has always been poverty! Yes. That is no reason 
why it is desirable, or a good thing in the world. There would 
be no poverty, because everybody would be industrious and 
thrifty and not envious, and as for the sick and the unfortunate, 
everybody would feel as much sympathy for the pain of others 


as for his own pain. a 
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There would be no drunkenness, because every body would 
be temperate, using moderation both in eating and drinking. 
No one would any more stimulate himself into a beastly con- 
dition of drunkenness than he would burn off his hand in the 
fire when he felt the need of warming himself. 

There would be no more prisons, lockups, jails, not even 
county jails, the worst of all for manufacturing criminals, be- 
cause there would be no more criminals at large in the com- 
munity. 

No bad men? Well, not so many as now, if we could get 
Christianity (which we celebrate this day) well started in the 
world. But there would be sick and diseased persons, and hos- 
pitals, no doubt. So, there might be bad men and women, de- 
generates, perhaps even incorrigibles, but they would be in re- 
formatories, old and young, remaining there till they were 
cured. On Christmas night we should not need to lock a door 
or a window, or put our silver in a safe. Rather we should 
be rejoicing that all the sick men were cared for, and that all 
the criminals were in a position where they might become as 
fit as we to celebrate Christmas Day. 

But this cannot be, on account of human nature being what 
it is. Human nature? If this is so, then we have a poor pros- 
pect in the world. Let us rather say the beastly nature in 
man, which is as yet unsubdued and unresponsive to the simple 
teaching of the Master of Christmas. 

Is this a sermon? No, an idle dream. And is not to want 
the best to be pessimistic? Let us roll in the Yule log, and 
hang the mistletoe, and see! the host is rising to eo the 
health of all the world, and “God bless us all.” 

—Charles Dudley Warner, 


Hilarity in Christmas Giving 


The Successor of Scrooge 


By William Byron Forbush, D. D. 


Scrooge is no more. 

Dickens killed him, and he is as dead as the ghost of his 
partner, Marley. Nobody now dares to send his thinly-clad 
clerk out into the December cold with nothing but a tippet for 
a protection or to refuse the invitation to Christmas dinner of 
the kissable wife of one’s nephew. We all smile on Christmas 
Day, and we spend a great deal of time trying to make others, 
especially children, smile too. 

But Scrooge has his successor. 

His name is probably Grooge. 

Grooge is the man, about the age of Scrooge, whom suc- 
cessive Christmases have disillusioned. He knows too well 
every surprise that his wife 
and children have been pre- 
paring for him, and even 
if he is not surprised he 
is not delighted, for he has 
lost his capacity for enjoy- 
ing smudgy balls of shay- 
ing paper, carved out by 
his kindergarten son, espe- 
cially since he has come to 
use a safety razor, and 
dress-suit mufflers and 
smoking sets have ceased 
to charm him, even from 
his oldest daughter, and 
he has to confess that he 
dreads the ordeal of look- 
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wanted, for he has every- 
thing that he wanted, ex- 
cept departing youth. 

What shall the man or 
woman do whose Christ- 
mas has become vicarious, 
who cannot possibly be 
made happy by receiving, 
and who is rather tired of 
giving, either to return 
gifts that he did not want 
or because of his love for 
people who do not want 
anything? 

Is there a Christmas 
for one who is no more en- 
raptured with the drudgery 
of fitting presents to the 
satiated, or paying up ar- 
rears to the dutifully 
lavish, or adding to his 
own conscience fund for 
the sake of the sins of the 
year, or even making love 
offerings? What shall 
Grooge do, poor, comfort- 
able, painstaking, bored 
Grooge, for Christmas? 

The Lord loveth a hilarious giver, saith the Scripture. _ 
-Can’t the Lord find a way to love Grooge? 

The only way by which Grooge can get back his Christmas 
is the same way by which Scrooge did—he must break loose. 
_ You know how Scrooge sprang to his window and scandalized 
the newsboy, hastened to perform his long neglected duty of 
kissing the kissable wife of his nephew, and rushed to the 
home of Tiny Tim in time to join in the benediction of his 
waving crutch, “God bless us every one,” and incidentally save 
that deserving youngster’s life. 

Grooge must break loose. He must do things he never did 
before. He must give to people he never before remembered. 
He must find folks whom he never knew existed. He must 
expand his Christmas, which has become too local and in- 
finitesimal. ¥ 

Grooge might begin with the local Associated Charity. I 
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Christmas Eve 


By Willis Boyd Allen 


The twilight falls, the hrabens on high 
GGith shining stars are bright, 

And eberp star in the wintry skp 
Js a Christmas Star tonight. 


©n frosted boughs the fir trees heap 
Their sparkling gems of light, 
And ebverp tree in the forest deep 
Is a Christmas Tree tonight. 


The day’s discordant clamurs cease, 
And, robed in spotless white, 

Che siarlit fields are hushed in peace 
For the Christmas Song tonight. 


Iu swaddling-clothes the babies rest 
And prattle with delight, 

And every child on tts mother’s breast 
Js a Christmas Child tonight. 


The radiant fireside rings with mirth, 
The Dule-log glows with light; 
For the joy that qladdens all the earth 

Is the Christmas For tonight. 


can seem to see him turn to his stenographer, sad-eyed but 


hopeful, and dictate a letter somewhat like this: 


“Dear Comrade: 


I am tired of giving and receiving turkeys for Christmas, 
and I have sometimes wondered if some of your worthy bene- 
ficiaries do not feel the same way. No doubt they need the 
turkeys and will be glad to receive them, but do you happen 
to know of any worthy poor to whom I could give something 
that they (speaking scientifically) ought not to have? Is 
there some good old Irish female saint who has broken her 
dudheen? Could I send a bag of snuff to some candidate for 
the county farm? Do you 
happen to know some 
washerwoman who wishes 
she could have a pink 
waist and a bonnet with 
purple flowers instead of 
the basket of groceries 
that she is going to get, to 
whom I could send afore- 
said waist and bonnet? 
Would it be a sin and in- 
terrupt too much the excel- 
lent work you are doing if 
I should violate some of 
the regulations which I 
voted for at our last annual 
meeting and help some 
poor creatures to get some- 
thing for Christmas which 
would not so much have 
the effect of making them 
properly thankful as im- 
properly jubilated? 

Yours without remorse 

or regret, 
for a hilarious 
Christmas, 
Simon GROOGE.” 
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That might create a 
human sensation even in a 
Charities office. 

Grooge might invoke 
the spirit of Tiny Tim 
again. There are cripples 
who need toys to make 
them laugh, as well as 
Quaker Oats to distend 
their tummies; there must 
be children with untended 
noses that have been flat- 
tened against toy store 
windows who would appre- 
ciate emotional dollies and 
ESSER capering camelopards even 

more than handkerchiefs, 

and boys with warts who 
wouldn’t mind a pair of boxing gloves as well as the annual 
newsboys’ banquet. Grooge don’t know who these acceptable 
children are, but the Salvation Army Santa Claus probably 
does. 

, it is regarded as rather heterodox for a man to carry his 
own gifts to the poor nowadays, but maybe, for the salvation 
of Grooge’s soul and Christmas, he might be permitted to pop 
in to a few homes in a part of town where a deacon in the 
Congregational church is unknown, and declaring boldly that 
his name is Robin Hood or Jane Addams help break open his. 
own packages, and catch the reflection on children’s faces of 
the gladness that he is trying so hard to feel. 

And why not go further? Why be so selfish as to try to 
see all the joy that one creates? Why confine it to one’s com- 
munity or country? 

Take Shansi, for example. 
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It is that desperately unhappy 
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The Heart of the Christmas Joy 


We go to print early enough with this, our Christmas num- 
ber, to offer good wishes in advance of the day to a large pro- 
portion of our worldwide constituency. We have gathered 
widely, in order that we may scatter far, suggestions of the 
Christmas spirit—the spirit of joyful recognition that the earth 
is not lonely among the stars and the children of men not 
orphaned in their need of a Father’s loving guidance. The 
happy personal relation which makes the heart of our faith, 
begins from God’s self-giving. The message of the Christmas 
time is that God gave himself to humanity in the full complete- 
ness of a man who “being the effulgence of his glory and the 
impress of his substance” crowned our humanity with a perfect 
life on earth. If we can go out to meet the Spirit of God in 
full appreciation of what we have learned through the divine 
life that was cradled in Bethlehem, it will be Christmas indeed 
for our own hearts and for those about us. 

May all the homes into which this number of our paper 
goes share in the joy of the season which grows out of the 
message of peace and good will! And may there come out of 
the experiences of the time a kindlier mood in all our inter- 
course, a surer confidence that it is God’s will to make us 
sharers in his work and that in his own right time he will 
bring his kingdom in. 


The Church and the Labor Unions 


Just as the Federal Council of Churches, through the secre-, 


tary of its Social Service Commission, is entering upon a care- 
fully planned effort to bring about a better mutual understand- 
ing between the churches and the labor unions, the whole 
nation has received a terrible shock from the confessions of the 
McNamara brothers at Los Angeles. Nevertheless we believe 
the time is opportune for the Commission’s efforts, if for no 
other reason, because labor unions and their members are on 
this very account forced to the parting of the ways. The path 
of violence has had a warning signal written up across its en- 
trance which not even the blindest can mistake. Along that 
road the church of Christ could never walk in any company. 

It would be wickedly unfair, of course, to assert that organ- 
ized labor as a whole was behind these dreadful crimes of 
violence which the brothers have confessed, or even to infer 
that the greater labor leaders were prepared to deceive their 
followers and to defend those whom they knew were guilty. 
Yet no impartial and careful student of the whole course of 
events can escape the conclusion that some labor unions and 
some union funds were behind these men and using them as 
tools. The apparent interest of the unions has been in freeing 
these men, rather than in trying them. 

Hardly a voice from the ranks of organized labor has been 
heard demanding that all the facts be ascertained in the inter- 
est of public justice. Nor have we observed, before the con- 
fessions were known, any disposition to condemn such acts of 
violence or to repudiate those who were guilty of them. Be- 
cause of this the unions are in decidedly bad odor. Careful 
investigations are to follow, and the best we can hope is that 
the persistent suspicion that some labor leaders were behind 
these acts of crime will be proved baseless. This suspicion is 
not quieted by the cry of unions all over the country vocifer- 
ously demanding the utmost penalty for the McNamaras and 
branding them as traitors. This sudden indignation would 
carry more popular conviction had not so many of these unions 
unhesitatingly supported the defendents’ lawyers in their dan- 
gerous effort to make the trial appear as an attack on labor 
by capital, and not as the sifting by the state of a specific 
crime. Whatever, then, may come out of this dramatic episode, 
it has become entirely clear that labor throughout the nation 
must take a firm and absolute stand against violence before 
there can be any real alignment between it and the church. 

The movement for closer co-operation between the church 
and the labor unions had its origin in three fundamental con- 
clusions to which the church has come; first, that the unions 
were seeking justice for the working man; second, that they 
had the culture and general uplift of the working men at heart; 
third, that with the working man’s absence from the church it 
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ceased to be the church of its founder, which was a home for . 
all the people. 

The church stands for justice. It was eager to identify it- 
self with an organization that was seriously striving to secure 
decent conditions for working men, reasonable hours, a living 
wage in the true sense of the word “living,” and the abolition 
of degrading child labor. We believe that to a far greater ex- 
tent than the unions recognize, the church has been striving 
for these things. It is the custom, both in trades’ union meet- 
ings and socialistic gatherings, to sneer at the church. But the 
chureh has been the best friend the working man has ever had, 
and the very justice he is seeking has been made possible by 
its teaching. So long as the union strives for justice by legiti- { 
mate means, so long the church must continue its best friend. 
But it cannot identify itself with the union simply because it 
is made up of laboring men, neither can it withhold its criti- 
cisms of the union’s tyranny and selfishness any more than it 
spares the unjust corporations. If the union insists on becom- 
ing a mere fighting body, seeking to gain all it can for labor 
regardless of justice or the quality of its methods, it must not 
expect the church to remain its ally. 

So long also as the union insists that there is no good in 
any organization which is not chiefly devoted to ministering to 
the stomach, the church cannot wholly identify itself with it. 
For the church is primarily the guardian of an ideal, and an 
ideal which belongs to humanity, not merely to the laboring 
man. This ideal is righteousness. One thing that has often 
made it hard for the church to associate itself with the union 
has been the fact that so often righteousness seemed the last 
thing in the union’s mind. But we believe the union is going 
to see—and perhaps these recent unfortunate happenings will 
play their part toward that end—that even class advancement 
and material welfare are best subserved by a desire to see 
righteousness done for all, and by absolute renouncement of 
all methods that savor of violence, crime and revenge, Then 
the church and the union can work for the same end. 

The church has set itself the task of working in co-operation 
with the labor union because it believes the union is endeayvor- 
ing to improve the moral and cultural condition of the working 
man. After careful observation, we believe this moral uplift 
has been a fact. The union man is on the whole more temper- 
ate, more manly in his carriage, more careful in his compan- 
ions and amusements, more conscious of a manliness to sustain, 
more eager to improve both his own condition and that of his 
family. Here the union has a splendid opportunity to work 
with the church. It should make intemperance an absolute dis- 
qualification for membership. It should make character as 
much a test as any church league or brotherhood. It should 
eject all men living double lives or found guilty of breaking 
laws. Above all, it should insist that the employer get justice 
as well as the employé. That is, if the union by virtue of its 
power as a union persuades the employer to give a just wage, 
it should be the first to insist on the discharge of the man 
who, because of idleness or self-indulgence, does not render his 
full tale of work. The church can never make alliance with 
what the French call sabottage. 

The third reason why the church is interested in the work- 
ing man is that she needs him and he needs her. Of course, 
there are those who would keep the churches from haying any- 
thing to do with the union. Let the working men join the 
union to get economic justice. Let him go to the church to 
worship God. This is all very well, but he does not do so. 
In many instances the union has become his chureh. ‘The 
church needs him, and he needs the church perhaps eyen more 
than the church needs him. We believe that if the. churches 
will set themselves the task, which Dr. Meyer of London says 
is “imperative since the disclosure of living conditions the rail- 
road strike revealed in England,’ of acquainting herself thor- 
oughly with the conditions under which the working man lives 
in this country, just how much his wages are, what are his 
opportunities for rest, healthful amusement and improvement ; 
and where she finds he is unjustly conditioned, boldly take 
stand with him, and so become the champion, not of a class 
of men, but of justice and humanity, she will win his confi- 
dence and attachment and can criticise him when he errs, just 
as she criticises his employer, without losing his allegiance. 
We understand that this is just what the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Churches has in mind. 


ED lie Ook LAT: 


The Russian Misunderstanding 


Wor almost seventy years we have had a treaty with Russia 
which expressly provided that the inhabitants of the respective 
countries were mutually granted liberty to sojourn and reside 
in all parts whatsoever of their territories, in order to attend 
to their affairs, and were guaranteed security and protection. 
For more than thirty years Russia has denied the rights of 
trayel and of residence which this treaty promised to certain 
classes of American citizens. All Jews and Roman Catholic 
priests and Protestant missionaries suspected of purposes of 
propagandism are invariably refused admittance. The efforts 
of administration after administration to secure from Russia 
he fulfillment of her treaty obligations on this point have been 
a failure. 

The indignation of the American people at the treatment 
to which their fellow-citizens have been subjected has reached 
a point which makes some settlement of this burning question 
necessary. A great mass meeting held in New York last week 
makes that quite clear. It listened with cold patience to the 
plea of Andrew D. White, once minister to Russia and familiar 
with the ‘situation, that the treaty should be referred to The 
Hague Tribunal for interpretation. It applauded vociferously 
every proposal that the treaty should be abrogated. The mem- 
bership of the resultant National Citizens’ Committee which is 
urging immediate and aggressive action proves that the heart 
of the nation is stirred. It includes twenty-three United States 
Senators, 140 Representatives, twenty-seven governors of states 
and a great number of men prominent in colleges, churches, 
public responsibility and business life. 

The committee’s recommendation, which it asks churches 
and organizations of citizens to indorse by resolution and peti- 
tion, is “that the President of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of State and Congress be respectfully and earnestly 
urged to take immediate measures, in conformity with the ex- 
press terms of-its provisions, to terminate the aforesaid treaty 
of 1832, to the end that if treaty relations are to exist between 
the two nations, it (they) shall be consonant with the dignity 
of the American people and the constitutional rights of all 
American citizens, regardless of race or creed.” 

Another difficulty has arisen between Russia and America, 
which has necessitated a warning from our Government both 
to Russia and Persia. When Persia, turning to us as a neutral 
power with no imaginable interests of aggression or conquest, 
asked our Government to recommend a financial adviser, the 
request was heeded and Mr. Shuster, who had served the 
Government with distinction in Porto Rico, was recommended. 
Now the Russian government is making his expulsion from 
Persia a fundamental condition of refraining from attack and 
rumors of violence toward him are rife. The State Department 
has notified both governments that Mr. Shuster is an American 
citizen, lent by us on a peaceful errand, and that his safety 
must be regarded. We anticipate no trouble on this score with 
either Russia or Persia, but the difficulty must be noted as part 
of the strained situation between the two peoples. 

Three courses are open to the American people in the main 
difficulty with Russia. We may denounce the treaty, giving a 
year’s notice, as its provisions require. That year will afford 
an opportunity for negotiation, but it will reopen the whole 
question of relations between the two countries and deprive us 
of the special rights we enjoy under the treaty of 1832. We 
may request Russia, as President White suggests, to submit 
the present treaty to interpretation by The Hague Tribunal. 
Russia will then have to weigh the value of the world’s opinion 
before refusing an appeal to the tribunal which she herself 
was foremost in originating. The third course—of allowing 
the continuance of the present discrimination—is already un- 
thinkable. It may be continued, but only when the treaty 
which Russia declines to obey has ceased to bind America. Our 
own honor is not for sale and no commercial advantages can 
buy consent to the treatment we have so long received. 

It is only right, however, that we should seek to understand 
the position of Russia in the controversy. What we ask is 
that Russia should treat all our citizens alike. Why has she 
eeased to do so? Russia, it must be remembered, is in theory 
and practice a church as well as a state. The Czar is the 
head of the church and all citizens are regarded as its mem- 
bers. ‘The citizenship of the Jews has never been acknowl- 
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edged and Russia, that once afforded them an asylum, would 
now be rid of them, if it could. In. Russia the efforts of 
Roman Catholic or Protestant proselyters are just as much 
offenses against the state as against the church. Russia re- 
gards all non-conformity, whether of Roman Catholics in 
Poland, of Moslems in the Crimea, of Stundists and Baptists 
in Russia and Siberia, as a thing to be tolerated but restrained. 

What we are really asking Russia to do is to grant full 
religious freedom, not only of belief, but also of propagandism. 
The Jews are not propagandists, but the Roman Catholics and 
We are seeking no light thing from the 
Russian government. If our principle is the equality of all 
religions before the law, the Russian principle is that of a 
state that is one with the Church and under the most solemn 
obligations to prevent the enticement of its children into other 
folds. For us the question is purely secular. For Russia, in 
the last analysis, it is purely religious. Only in mutual recog- 
nition of these wholly different points of view can a satisfac- 
tory working agreement be attained. 

The time of religious freedom is coming for Russia; but 
it has not yet come. What we want in the meantime is per- 
fect honesty and mutual understanding. As the first step 
toward that inevitable and most desirable condition, it is pos- 
sible that we shall have to denounce the treaty. But we hope, 
with Senator Root, that the pressure of American public opin- 
ion will be strong enough to induce the Russian government 
to consent to a working agreement through negotiation. And 
this hope finds some justification in the President’s Message 
on Foreign Relations, in which he says, “I believe that the 
Government of Russia is addressing itself seriously to the 
need of changing the present practice under the treaty, and 
that sufficient progress has been made to justify the continu- 
ance of these conferences in the hope that there may soon be 
removed any justification of the complaints of treaty violation 
now prevalent in this country.” 


The Editor’s Callers 


Rather uncommonly well dressed he was for a minister. 
He hailed from a prosperous Western city, where it was to be 
presumed his church gave him a salary adequate to his needs, 
and there was something attractive about his almost boyish 
face, his erect carriage and his alert, earnest attitude of mind. 
He had grown up in New England, and after an experience in 
business had worked his way through the theological seminary, 
finding at last just the field of service suited to his peculiar 
abilities. He had come back to his old stamping-ground to 
preach in different churches and to renew old associations. i 

“You notice a good many changes?’ remarked the editor. 
“That is just what I don’t notice,” was the quick response. “I 
preached in one of your suburban congregations last Sunday 
and noticed that the same men officiated as deacons whom I 
found there six years ago, while the complexion of the con- 
gregation was about as I remembered it. Out our way in this 
length of time a number of people would have come and gone 
in the church. We should have rotated the deacons and the 
prudential committee men out of office. We believe in impress- 
ing new men into service from time to time; in fact, we have 
to, as the procession moves on so frequently. Moreover I think 
we are as a rule more aggressive. The church in the Western 
community is challenged to make good as it is not in the Hast. 
The necessity of maintaining an apologetic and even defensive 
attitude leads us to bring into line as many workers as we 
can.” 

The editor, who believes in the rule of the many rather 
than of the few in the church as well as in the state, medi- 
tated after his breezy caller left upon the golden age to come 
when in every church Hastern stability and prudence will be 
joined to Western dash and enthusiasm. 


The layman from one of our smaller cities known the coun- 
try over for its natural beauty and the intelligence of its in- 
habitants is no pessimist or croaker by nature, but he could 
not help delivering his soul of the burden that rested upon it. 
The main reason for his jeremiad was the growing indifference 
of people to organized religion. He went on to tell about the 
preyailing devotion to the automobile in his city, which is 
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supposed to be as virtuous as any in the nation. “Ten years 
ago, if people wanted to go off for Sunday, they took pains to 
avoid the main streets on which they might encounter people 
wending their way to church; but now they come tooting down 
the avenue past the open doors of the sanctuary, regardless of 
what habitual churchgoers may think of them. No one suffers 
any particular odium today because he absents himself from 
church and devotes all the day to idling or pleasuring. 

The editor could not gainsay the facts presented, but. he 
was glad that his caller recovered his temperamental hopeful- 
ness sufficiently before leaving to remark that the Lord still 
reigns and that some of these evils may work themselves out 
in satisfactory ways, and that what now seems disastrous may 
ultimately turn to the advantage of his kingdom. Meanwhile 
the editor was certain that his caller would continue to lend 
the force of his example to Sabbath observance and church 
attendance. 


“You will know what I haye come for when I mention my 
name,” remarked the powerfully built, pleasant-faced man, as 
he seated himself in one of the sanctum armchairs. The editor 
when he heard it wondered if the announcement of a libel suit 
impended; but his caller had not come in a belligerent mood. 
To be sure he objected to certain statements and implications 
relating to himself, and took occasion to detail at length his 
side of the questions at issue. He asked not for redress, but 
for fair treatment, and though the editor’s convictions concern- 
ing the unwisdom and harmful influence of the transaction in 
question was unchanged, his opinion of the man was modified 
in the direction of more favorable judgment, and he was in- 
clined to acquit his caller of certain unworthy motives that 
had been attributed to him. 

At any rate, the editor felt when his caller departed that 
the latter had chosen the Christian way of making his remon- 
strance, and had revealed an underlying purpose to take the 
right course as respects the future. It was a fresh proof to 
the editor of the desirabilify, when men differ in judgment, of 
seeking to adjust them man-fashion through looking one’s critic 
in the eye. 


He has worn the ministerial harness much longer than most 
men now in the active ministry and is yet hardly ready to 
demit his duties to younger hands. In the natural course of 
events he cannot hope to influence thought and to. prompt 
others to action many years more; but when the editor asked 
him what he would do if he could be assured of another twenty- 
five years of vigorous life, he said quietly, “I think I should 
go on doing what I have been trying to do all my life—building 
the kingdom of God.” “Do you find yourself more interested 
in the world to come than in this present age?’ inquired the 
editor. “No,” was the frank response; “I am much more inter- 
ested in what is going on in the world of which I am a part, 
and yet’”—and here a far-away look came into his eyes—“I do 
find myself thinking more than I did of the terminus, and I 
do things now or refrain from doing things because I know 
my days are numbered.” 

It seemed to the editor that it was an ideal way to go on 
into the seventies and eighties still alive to the issues of the 
present hour, but ready for the terminus of the way and sure 
that whether living or dying one‘is the Lord’s. Few men have 
made so great and enduring a contribution to his age as this 
venerated servant of the churches and the denomination. The 
simplicity, greatness and mellowness of his character were 
never more apparent. The editor would fain have the young 
men in all our pulpits and parishes conceive of their ministry, 
however long it may last, in the same large and gracious way. 


Dr. Jowett’s Strong Words on Peace 

Considerable stir was created in New York the other day 
when the eloquent pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Rey. J. H. Jowett, D.D., made a plea for some nation 
—and why not ours, he said—to play the part of “martyr” for 
the cause of universal peace. He was as outspoken and as 
bold as Tolstoi in his interpretation of the gospel to this effect. 
Here are the words he uttered—to an audience that almost 
stopped breathing, we are told. He had been showing that 
peace came to the individual soul because of the blood of Jesus 
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Christ shed upon the cross. He then said: “And O, I would 
that some great Christian nation would, in some time of crisis, 
make peace by the blood of its own cross, by some sublime act 
of glorious sacrificial magnanimity! I would that some Chris- 
tian nation would disown the axiom that the law of nations 
is the law of the beasts, and ‘laying aside every weapon of 
carnal warfare,’ would rely for her continued existence upon 
the powers of reason, ‘upon the service she would render to 
the world’ and the testimony she would bear to Christ. You 
may deride the suggestion as ideal, but what am I here for but 
in the ministry of the ideal, and amid the fog of worldly com- 
promises and expediencies, to keep its radiant dignities in 
sight. And it may be, as a man of statesmanlike mind de- 
clared some years ago, ‘it may be that a nation martyred for® 
Christ’s sake may be within the counsel of God’—a nation 
which sought to make peace by the blood of its own cross.” 
Our readers will remember that another well-known English 
preacher, Dr. Robert F. Horton, gave utterance to similar 
words in London during the International Peace Congress in 
1907. Very few preachers, since the great Preacher himself, 
have uttered such words! 


The Los Angeles Election 

There were two elements in the Los Angeles city election 
last week of special interest as measured by the results. First 
was the revulsion of feeling occasioned by the McNamara con- 
fessions; second, was the great outpouring of women at the 
polls. In the primaries Job Harriman, a Socialist lawyer who 
was employed in the McNamara defense, was nominated for 
mayor by a wide margin over George Alexander, the present 
mayor and candidate of the Good Government League for re- 
election. The heavy Socialist vote then indicated a complete 
victory for that party at the election. The united efforts of 
organized labor and its sympathizers, including a large number 
of the recently enfranchised women, had worked up a power- 
ful alignment for the Socialists, in no small measure because 
of belief that the McNamaras were innocent and that organized 
labor was\the victim of persecution. When the defense gave 
up the fight-in court as hopeless and the McNamara brothers 
pleaded guilty, a burst of indignation arose from the highly- 
wrought city where the trial was being held and three days 
later every Socialist candidate in Los Angeles was defeated by 
twenty-five thousand or more. Alexander, whose defeat had 
seemed inevitable, was re-elected mayor. The women of Los 
Angeles demonstrated among other things that women will vote 
when an important issue is involved, if they have a chance, 
and if the issue seems to involve a moral question the Los 
Angeles election tends to prove that women, disregarding party 
allegiance, will strike as hard or harder than men against the 
ticket on the wrong side of that question. 


A Rich Man’s Opportunity 

While Mr. Carnegie has been giving more than $10,000,000 
for pensioning college professors, and several of our great sym- 
phony orchestras have been providing for the old age of the 
musicians, many have been anxiously asking when the time 
of the ministers was coming. The minister often spends his 
life in a parish where the salary is so meager that he cannot 
contrive to save. .If he receives a larger salary, it is in a 
place where he has to spend more to live the life- demanded 
of him. The better preacher he is, the more expense for books 
and reviews and traveling expenses. His turn ought to come 
now. The Ministerial Relief Societies have done all they could. 
But something should now be done on a vast and commanding 
scale. Some of our multi-millionaires might well find a most 
productive field for a $25,000,000: endowment here. For it 
would improve all the preaching of all the future. Mr. Car- 
negie had great designs behind his gifts. He was not thinking 
so much of the suffering of poor aged professors as he was of 
the fact that no man could do his best work who was worried 
over mundane affairs. It was better teaching he was after, 
and he is getting it. Take away the worry, and the eternal 
watching of every cent, and the saving by neglect of books, 
from the ministers of the land and the preaching will be 
bettered as much as has been the teaching. It affords us much 
joy to see the announcement that the Presbyterians have at 
last decided to raise a fund for $6,000,000 and are to begin at 
once. But we want all denominations to share and are glad 
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_ the Baptists are making a movement in the same direction. 
It is the greatest opportunity now confronting the rich man 
who wants to bless posterity. 


Christians and Jews 


A sign of the times of decided interest is the growing fre- 
queney with which Christians and Jews worship and serve 
together. Last winter, in New York, a Unitarian Church, a 
Universalist Church and a Jewish Synagogue held union sery- 
ices on Sunday evenings. These services are to be continued 
this winter. At several meetings of the New York State Con- 
ference of Religion, Christians and Jews have prayed and 
preached together, as at the recent meeting in Binghamton. 
The latest and most striking instance has been the visit of 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, a rich Jew who has been endowing 
Y. M. OC. A.’s, to Tuskegee Institute. Accompanied by Prof. 
Graham Taylor, Rabbi Emil Hirsch and Mr. L. W. Messer, 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago and by several other 
Jews and Christians, Mr. Rosenwald made a prolonged stay at 
Tuskegee. Services were held in the Institute Chapel and the 
great throng of students had the unique experience of hearing 
two Jews, Mr. Rosenwald and Rabbi Hirsch, a Christian min- 
ister, Dr. Taylor, and a Y. M. C..A. secretary speak from the 
same pulpit, preaching a harmonious message that the only 
true life is one devoted to the service of mankind. The other 
day Christian ministers and Jewish rabbis met together to pray 
for the peace of the world. What does it mean and what is 
to be the outcome? 


The Record of Foreign Affairs 


A second message from the President to Congress reviews 
the foreign relation of the year. We have referred elsewhere 
to the passage which holds out the hope of an understanding 
with Russia over the vexatious passport question. The most 
extended treatment given to any question has to do with the 
garrisoning of the Mexican frontier and the course of the 
Mexican revolutions. It extends from the first outbreaks 
against Diaz to the arrest of General Reyes. President Taft 
commends the work of the army, holds aloof from the appear- 
ance of interference in Mexican affairs and yet shows that 
the conditions were threatening, the force sufficient and the 
action taken remedial. In regard to the arbitration treaties 
he reminds us in few words that the nations concerned ex- 
pedited the negotiations with special good will and no little 
pains, and expresses the hope that the Senate will approve 
them. He explains that the Central American republics wait 
for peace and development on the ratification of treaties which 
are also before the Senate. The settlement of the fur seal 
difficulty by an agreement of the four nations directly inter- 
ested, the Chinese loans and the renewal of the Japanese 
treaty are other achievements of the year. And the State 
Department makes a good accounting of the aid it has given 
and continues to give to American commerce, the corollery of 
which, as the President earnestly points out, is some measure 
for the encouragement of an American merchant marine. There 
is no boastfulness in the message, but rather a clear sense of 
tasks yet to be undertaken and difficulties to be encountered, 
and the tone is as good-tempered as is usual with the Presi- 
dent. It is almost startling to notice how small a part is 
played in this survey of foreign affairs by the war between 
Italy and Turkey. 


_ The Emperor of India 


~The crowning of the Emperor of India—a title, it may be 
remembered, of Disraeli’s creating—is accompanied by all the 
lavish splendor which the Oriental imagination likes to asso- 
ciate with its rulers. The subject princes, as usual, outshine 
the British royalties in glory of equipment and equipage. They 
are of many races and religions and most of them have been 
brought up under the careful tutelage of British advisers. The 
paternal government of their states by chosen Englishmen has 
in many cases brought them to a high pitch of prosperity and 
most of them are sincerely loyal to the British overlordship 
on which the peace of India depends. The problems of poverty 
and famine, of educating the people and yet not raising up a 
great unemployed and dissatisfied class, are not new to the 
thought of King George or his advisers. His visit will help, 
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we hope, to cordial personal relations and a more prosperous 
future for the great peninsula. 


Old World Famines 


Famine is actual or imminent in three regions of the old 
world—in Russia, India and China. The situation in China 
is both contributory to and aggravated by the state of civil 
war. It arises in part from one of those floods which Chinese 
wasteful use of forests on the mountain slopes gives rise to. 
The Yangtze Kiang River is forty-five miles wide 250 miles 
from its mouth, and a great number of towns and villages 
have been destroyed. 500,000 families must be aided through 
the winter and the deaths from hunger and exposure will be 
many times more than the deaths in battle. In behalf of the 
relief work, the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America has issued an 
appeal to the churches. It asks for gifts as well as prayers, 
and suggests that they be sent through the treasurers of the 
different boards, who will forward them where they will be of 
most use. It also pleads that this is a time when the strength- 
ening of the ordinary work of the missions—which in China 
just now is in many ways extraordinary—is of the greatest 
importance. 5 


Russia and India 


In Russia, on the Siberian frontier, famine has already 
declared itself and multitudes are in distress. In India the 
failure of the rains in the northern part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency has ruined the crops. This is one of the special fields 
of the A. B. C. F. M. and our responsibility is in consequence 
direct. The Indian government is aware of the situation, is 
already alert in preparation for the distress and will by relief 
work in building railroads and digging canals do much to help 
the farmers keep alive until another crop can be harvested. 
But in spite of all this government relief, the people must 
suffer. The full pressure of the famine will not be felt at 
once and will do little to cloud the splendor of the festivities 
in Delhi at the crowning of the Hmperor and Empress of India. 
But there will be opportunity and urgent need of contributions 
later on. Our own missionaries are taking measures to meet 
the situation and will be ready to use the resources which 
friends in America may supply. 


Bad 


Our readers will remember the startling revelations which 
the Survey made three years ago of the industrial conditions 
in Pittsburg. Some of the statements were flatly contradicted 
by the steel manufacturers, only to be proved true afterwards. 
But even the general public could hardly accept the facts and 
figures on overwork. Such statements were made as that men 
sometimes worked twenty-four hours on the stretch. This was 
believed incredible. The Federal Bureau of Labor followed up 
the report of the Survey and their report, now available, more 
than substantiates everything the Survey said. The Survey 
called attention to the fact that one man in five worked seven 
days a week: throughout the whole year. The Bureau of Labor 
puts the percentage higher, and says that one man in three, 
taking the three hundred and forty-four iron and steel plants 
of the nation, works not only every day in the year, but often 
twelve hours a day. Here are Commissioner Niel’s comments: 
“The hardship of a twelve-hour day and a seven-day week is 
still further accentuated by the fact that every week or two 
weeks, as the case may be, when the employés on the day shift 
are transferred to the night shift and vice versa, they remain 
on duty without relief, either eighteen or twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours.” “There is,” he continues, “practically nothing ex- 
cept the desire to economize in the expense of production, that 
prevents the introduction of a system which would give each 
employé one day of rest in seven.” This is the way some so- 
called Christians treat immigrants. 


a 


Nebuchadnezzar seems to have supplied the Waterloo for 
a number of the unsuccessful candidates for entrance to West 
Point last year. Here are two of the answers given by these 
nominees as reported by General Barry, the superintendent: 
“Nebuchadnezzar was an Egyptian ruler, noted for founding 
a library... Gave Hgypt a good start.” ‘Nebuchadnezzar was 
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a prophet and was noted for his foreseeings. He told that 
certain things would happen and they did happen.” ‘The ideas 
of some of these proposed leaders of our armies on literature 
are almost as good. Here is one who says: 

“Some of the most important writers of the nineteenth 
century are Eller Wheeler Wilcox Elbert Huggard Jack Lon- 
don Walt Whitman and Dorothy Dix. Among this number 
two of them are women and there pieces and writings are 
very interesting. Dlbert Hubbard is somewhat of a phyloso- 
pher. He is also a splendid writer. 
and a good many other books. 
novelist than a writer. His chief work is writing up prise 
fights and other things. Walt Whitman is called the poet 
philosopher and his works are very interested. He writes 
for all of the newspapers.” 

What are congressmen thinking of when they use their 
responsibility of appointment in sending such material to the 
government schools? 


Jack London is more of a 


& 

Though Rev. R. J. Campbell of London went to Meadville, 
Pa., at the invitation of the Unitarian Theological Seminary 
_ there, the evangelical forces of the city made clear their desire 
to hear him and he spoke to large audiences in both the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches. Our Pennsylvania Home 
Missionary superintendent, Rev. A. E. Ricker, writes as fol- 
lows concerning his work in Meadville: ‘The same clear think- 
ing, remarkable command of lucid, beautiful, accurate and 
effective English speech, together with an astounding posses- 


sion of a wide range of scholarship and absolutely fearless’ 


utterance he has everywhere shown were in abundant evidence 
here.” Similar testimony is given elsewhere in this issue by 
Dr. Pratt, our Cincinnati correspondent. We are quite con- 
fident that Mr. Campbell is as eager to meet his evangelical 
brethren everywhere as some of them are to meet him. 


& 

Sometimes those who undertake to preach to the steerage 
passengers on ocean steamers are surprised not simply by the 
sudden lurching of the vessel, but by the reception extended 
to them. Crossing on the Lusitania a few weeks ago, Mrs. 
Ballington Booth of the Salvation Army conducted an evening 
service for the third-class passengers in their large dining- 
room. In the course of her address she warned her hearers 
against gambling and strong drink. Immediately a man in the 
back of the room called out, ‘‘Why don’t you go to the first 
class and preach to them about gambling?’ Perhaps even a 
Mrs. Booth would not find a ready hearing among all the first 
class passengers of an ocean liner if she tilted her lance 
against a far too prevalent vice on shipboard. All the same, 
it needs to be scotched and suppressed. 


wt 

Writes a clever woman concerning her own church—a 
prominent one, by the way—which has been seeking a pastor 
for over a year: “It is hard to find any one who fits the situ- 
ation here. Sometimes the man suggested is a bachelor; some- 
times he is married—and which is worse, who can tell? And 
so we go on; the church keeps going and doesn’t seem to fall 
behind at all. But one thing we have learned—that good min- 
isters are very few and far between.’ Well now, isn’t this 
characterization of a by no means uncommon situation in our 
churches a revelation of the fact that pastorless churches are 
apt to grow more critical the longer they wait for the angel 
Gabriel to appear? Good ministers scarce! Why, they are as 
plentiful as apples in an “on” year. 


ei 

One serious difficulty hitherto with well-meant plans for 
settlement of labor disputes has been that there is no way 
of holding workmen as individuals to agreements made in col- 
lective bargaining. The English railroad men had an agree- 
ment for the settlement of difficulties, which they repudiated 
without apology in the recent strikes. In New York the other 
day the union of the carpenters made the plea in court that 
the action of their members in refusing to obey a court order 
was their individual act, for which the union could not be held 
responsible. No settlement of the relations of employer and 
employed can be permanent until both parties to an agreement 
can be held responsible for the fulfillment of agreements into 
which they have entered. 
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He wrote the Doctor ~ 


“Blijah” Sandford, of the “Holy Ghost and Us Society of 
Shiloh,” has just been found guilty of the death of six followers 
on board the yacht Coronet. Mr. Sandford’s method was to 
cruise off the coasts of heathen continents and pray for the 
conversion of the natives. In the meantime he lived in the 
cabin in good health while his benighted followers were dying 
of scurvy. Sandford, according to the testimony, told the peo- 
ple on board that those who disobeyed him disobeyed Jesus 
Christ. This loathsome travesty of religion, with its selfish 
tyranny and its disgusting filth in the parts of the ship where 
the leader did not live, cannot, we hope, survive the disclosures 
of this trial. 

od 


A man died last week in New Jersey who had built up a’ 
great fortune founded upon handling the small insurance sav- 
ings of the poor for burial and for those whom they left behind . 
them. Of all the many millions he had accumulated he left 
not one cent outside his family and their near relations. The 
case, we are sorry to say, is not quite exceptional in the his- 
tory of American millionaires. But it shows, we think, a singu- 
lar lack of a sense of gratitude and responsiblity and a strange 
atrophy of the imagination on the part of a man who seems 
to have regarded the class from whom he drew his profits 
solely as something to be exploited for private gain. 


a 

While the British royalties were passing through the Red 
Sea the lights along the shore, which the war between Turkey 
and Italy had extinguished, were rekindled. It will be so, we 
suppose, for the week of their return. This Christmas season, 
with its thoughts of the coming of the Prince of Peace, suggests 
the wish that we might have such a truce of God at the great 
Christian festival times of the year in honor of the King. But, 
alas, the nations of the earth are not all Christian—least of 
all some who call themselves by the Christian name. 
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“Huge structures of straw and feathers” is the characteri- 
zation of prevailing feminine headgear by a London youth who 
complains that because of this obstacle he is unable to see the 
blackboard at Westminster Chapel when Dr. Campbell Morgan 
employs it for his Bible teaching. When the London preacher 
seconded this appeal for “the thoughtful exercise of Christian 
kindness,” many ladies removed their hats. Surely no right- 
minded woman can want to add another reason to those which 
now deter young and older men from entering the sanctuary. 
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High authorities in church and charity work in New York 
have issued a warning against the growing custom of allowing 
groups of children to go out as mummers and really as beggars 
and advise good citizens not to encourage it by giving money. 
We suspect this parasite growth is not confined to New York, 
or to the Thanksgiving season. If it puts up its head at 
Christmas time it will be well to avoid giving it any encour- 
agement. 


a 


Bad week for the special cults. Elijah Sandford was found 
guilty of causing the death of six of his followers. A son of 
Elijah Dowie deserted Zionism for the Episcopal Church and 
a Christian Science organization in New Jersey decided to use 
hereafter the Bible only in its readings, without Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy’s interpretations. Surely heterodoxy has its trou- 
bles no less than orthodoxy. 

& 

Two other murderers besides the McNamara brothers have 
recently confessed, but not until they had been tried and were 
on the eve of execution. It would be good economy if all the 
people of their sort would confess early. These two trials 
probably cost some tens of thousands of dollars apiece, while 
the McNamara trial, even in its present stage, has been a 
heavy tax on the people of California. 


J 
And in all our Christmas joy let us not forget those who 
for a variety of reasons find it hard to be happy. 
Pad 


Have you read the report of the Commission of Nineteen? 
Don’t let it get buried or sidetracked. 


The Children and the Churches 


The New Movement to Bring Them Together 


‘ 


Sir Andrew Fraser, on his recent return from several years 
in India, spoke before a church congress in Great Britain to 
the effect that he had been both saddened and discouraged in 
all his churchgoing since his return home, because there were 
no children to be seen in any of the churches. It was the one 
great change in church life that most impressed him after his 
long absence. About the finest editorials that have come from 
the pen of Sir Robertson Nichol were those of last summer 
on the lack of children in the churches. Perhaps no editorial 
of recent years has made quite the stir in Great Britain as 
did A, League of Worshiping Children. It called forth many 
other editorials and hundreds of letters all to the effect that 
something was decidedly wrong somewhere. 

I have had little opportunity to visit other churches than 
my own until the last summer and fall. During the past six 
months I have visited a large number of churches, either as 
preacher or worshiper, and it suddenly came over me as it 
did over Sir Andrew—there are no children here. In hardly 
any chureh that I have attended have I found more than a 
handful of children, and I felt lonely and cold. For a@ church 
service without swarms of children about is generally as cheer- 
less as a Thanksgiving dinner without them. 

Several times as I looked over the childless congregation, 
a picture has come into my mind of a beautiful October morn- 
ing in Oberammergau. As I walked the streets not a soul was 
anywhere to be seen. I turned into the village church and 
everybody was there. But the beautiful thing was that the 
whole front of the church was packed with little boys and 
girls. They seemed even to be tumbling in and out of the 
very chancel where the priest was saying mass. Sometimes 
I think it was the most beautiful sight I have ever seen in 
Europe, although I once saw much the same thing in the great 
cathedral at Chartres. 

“A childless church’—what an anomaly. And it is not 
because there are no children. The one church where I found 
fewest children in the congregation had a Sunday school of 
over three hundred. I visited the school at the close of the 
echureh service. I wondered why those three hundred children 
had not been in church. And it must have often come over 
others as it has over me, what is going to become of our 
churches and of the children as well, if they grow not up in 
the church? For worship is a matter of training. Few begin 
it in adult years. It is not a habit easily acquired after child- 
hood—for childhood is the natural period of worship. The 
child stands before things with awe and keen-eyed wonder. 
If he grows up in the cultivation and expansion of this habit 
he becomes a natural worshiper, a church man by instinct. 
Sometimes I wonder from what source we are going to re- 
eruit the churches of the future. And has the church no duty 
toward these children, that they slip not through her arms? 

I found myself asking the reasons of these childless 
churehes. Are not these the chief ones? Parents do not yet 
realize that churches should be made up of families, not of 
individuals. Neither have our American parents yet learned 
to let the children share all their activities. Here we are far 
behind Burope. I remember the horror with which a French 
woman once pointed out an American woman who was travel- 
ing in Burope without her children. She could not conceive 
a mother leaving her children two months, but neither could 
she conceive of any pleasure in traveling without them. A 
French family would no more think of going to church or on 
a holiday and leaving the children at home than they would 
in moving and leaving them in the old house. But I am in- 
clined to think that the minister might overcome this un- 
naturalness of our family life had he the mind to. 

Another reason the children are not in church is because 
they do not know the pastor well enough to feel any personal 
attachment to him or interest in him. So many ministers are 
the pastors of the grown folks only. It is a quite universal 
experience that where the pastor moves much and affection- 
ately among the children that they seek him out in church. 
I often wonder if our whole church system will not soon be 
changed in this regard. That instead of the pastor devoting 
all-his time to two sermons a week—one of which hardly any 
one goes to hear, in most cases—and to preparing speeches 
for all sorts of futile occasions, he will meet every child ‘in 
the parish once a week or once in two weeks, and gathering 
these children about his knees, instruct them in all that per- 
tains to religion and the church, and above all, love them. 
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Most of them will come to church in time. Hyery child in 
a Sunday school ought to pass into the church as naturally 
as he passes from grade to grade in his day school. And we 
ought to let the children know how great and wonderful the 
church is, so that they will stand in awe before it as holding 
chief claim upon their lives. Perhaps sometime we will take 
the money we put in quartet choirs, which mostly sing worth- 
less and sentimental ditties, and hire in every good sized 
church a young man trained in religious educational methods, 
who shall give his time to teaching the children in religious 
matters and especially in the wonders the church has wrought 
through the ages. As I have said elsewhere, Protestantism 
now faces “more church or no church.” 

But the chief reason the children are not in the church is 
that most churches provide nothing for them when they .come. 
They go to the Sunday school and enjoy it, because they feel 
that the Sunday school is theirs. They have none of this feel- 
ing about the church. But they never will feel at home there 
nor love it until it is theirs and they have some part in its 
services. I believe that one of the immediate duties of the 
church is to adapt its services to their needs and to make it 
as much theirs as is their home. There are two steps in this 
progress that have been tried with more or.less success. One 
is that of preaching short sermons to the children before the 
regular sermon is delivered. 

This has been very successfully achieved by Mr. Farrar of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Bayley of Denver and Mr. Rhondda Williams 
of Bradford, England. But it can never be more than a be- 
ginning of interesting children in church. For many minis- 
ters seem to Jack the gift of talking to children, and then 
preaching is not the best method of reaching a child’s heart. 
It is too impersonal, too far away, and a child’s responsiveness 
is awakened not by talk, but by love. 

Mr. Beecher’s going down among the children and playing 
with their curls was worth all the children’s sermons in the 
world. Children are not made for sermons—even in the home, 
from the parent. The one and only way of deeply and last- 
ingly linking children to the church is by giving them some 
large and important part in the service. 

To leap right into the one matter I have had on my heart 
for years, why should not every pastor go to his Sunday school 
and say: “The church is yours. I want you all to be the choir 
and help me conduct the service of the church”? As I was 
going out of a childless church one day after a service where 
the music had been excruciating, I followed the swarms of 
children into the Sunday school, their singing was glorious, 
buoyant, spontaneous. It was worship. Why should not they 
have been in the front of the church, singing like that? And 
they love to do it. I have tried it, as have others. It trans- 
forms the whole service. The singing is infinitely better than 
that of the average choir. It is beautiful to see all the chil- 
dren there. ' 

In one church they swarm all over the pulpit platform and 
steps, so that the preacher can place his hand on a golden 
head when he preaches. The average preacher would have 
much more humanity in his sermons were he surrounded by 
these shining eyes and bubbling hearts. Put some gowns on 
them, if you want to. It makes them feel more important and 
there really is no more popery in a little black or white gown 
than there is in a jacket. Let them sing the anthems as well 
as the hymns. The congregational singing will be transformed 
into something rich and strange. Their folks will all come, 
too—and why should they not? 

Tf any of my readers are ever in New York, drop in at the 


service of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, where 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin is pastor. The church swarms with 
children. As the organ begins the processional a great choir 
of young people, garbed in black robes, begin pouring in until 
the whole front of the church is packed with them. At the 
same time little children are filling the front galleries. All are 
singing, all are smiling. Mr. Coffin has almost to pick his 
way through them. It is easy to see how the children love 
him. I have seen them in his former, smaller church, sitting 
on the floor, right on his feet. And what singing—what sun- 
shine—in everybody’s heart. There is also a little sermon for 
the children—but it is not that that draws. It is simply that 
it is their church and their service. When will we ministers 
ever learn? 


New York. FREDERICK LyNCH. 
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Taking Up Our Neglect at Home 


The Home Missions Council is in the 
midst of the “Neglected Fields Survey.” 
Six secretaries, representing the Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciple, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and United Brethren Home Mission- 
ary Societies, constitute the deputation 
which is visiting thirteen western states, 
holding in each an all-day meeting, with 
home mission leaders, and setting up the 
machinery for a detailed investigation of 
ehurch conditions. Last week the eighth 
meeting of the series was held at San Frapn- 
cisco. Everywhere the deputation has found 
the warmest response to its proposals for 
closer interdenominational co-operation. 
Even in the hurried conference of a single 
day, a significant composite impression of 
conditions has been gained by the deputation. 
They will bring back invaluable material to 
the home offices, to aid in shaping home mis- 
sion policies to meet present conditions. 
Both underchurching and overchurching are 
getting thorough ventilation. A single city 
of 5,000 furnishes an extreme example of 
both. Three thousand of its population belonging to a single for- 
eign-speaking nationality have absolutely no religious care of any 
sort. But its 1,000 English-speaking people have five churches, 
including the Catholic, all of them, needless to say, very weak. It 
may be confidently hoped that, as a result of the survey, both these 
conditions will be remedied. The last meeting of the series occurs 
in Huron, S. D., Dec. 20. A more extended report, composed from 
the digest of the entire survey, may confidently be expected to mark 
new methods and policies in our mission work in America. 


convention 


Rousing Canadian Men for Missions 


A remarkable series of missionary conventions has just been 
concluded in Canada under the leadership of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, with the heartiest co-operation of all the mission 
boards. The first was held in Vancouver in October, for the 
Province of British Columbia, and the last one, Nov. 26-28, at 
Sydney on the extreme eastern coast for the Island of Cape Breton. 
The eleven conventions have thus practically reached the entire 
dominion from west to east, have been in almost continual opera- 
tion for six weeks, and have been eminently successful. Sir Andrew 
Fraser, former lieutenant-governor of Bengal, India, a vice-chair- 
man of the Edinburgh Conference and a member of its continuation 
committee, came to Canada for the series, speaking in each con- 
vention. In addition to his splendid help, John R. Mott, Robert 
E. Speer, J. Campbell White, Silas McBee and George Sherwood 
Eddy from the States, each participated in one or more of the 
meetings. Among the Canadians who contributed to the success 
were Rey. R. P. MacKay, D.D., moderator.of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, Archbishop Matheson, primate of all Canada in 
the Church of England, Rev. 8S. D. Chowm, D.D., superintendent 
of the Methodist church, the bishop in each province, missionaries 
from practically all the fields covered by the Canadian churches 
and many secretaries and prominent laymen, a total of about one 
hundred men. The conventions covered three days each, the third 
day being given up to denominational conferences. The note of 
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Constructed and used on the same day 


SIR ANDREW FRASER 


Former lieutenant-governor of Bengal and an enthu- 
siastic belicver in foreign missions. who has given gener- 
ous service to the six weeks’ campaign of the Laymen’s 
Mssionary Movement in Canada, participating im every 


unity and comity was sounded so clearly 
that Canadian churchmen understand each 
other better than ever before, the call to 
service was so emphasized that new men 
have been enlisted and older workmen 
spurred to renewed efforts. The methods of 
finance were thoroughly diseussed so that an 
advance in methods and in gifts will doubt- 
less be seen at once. 


Syracuse Churches Stir Their City 


Syracuse is probably the first city in the 
country in which the clergymen and the 
churches have instituted a social survey. 
Last spring the Ministerial Association ap- 


examination. It enlisted the co-operation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Central 
Trades Assembly and the Associated Chari- 
ties in the enterprise, and a larger committee 
representative of all of these bodies was 
formed. Something over two months was 
spent with the aid of experts going over the 
city from the various points of view, the re- 
sults were carefully tabulated and presented 
in a “Know Your City” week’s campaign, and for the first time in 
its history Syracuse saw both its good points and the places at 
which it must make improvement for the welfare of the people. 
Moying pictures showing the child welfare work, methods of san- 
itation, etc., were shown at one of the moving picture theaters 
each day. In a large dry goods store charts were exhibited which 
were made largely through the co-operation of students in Syra- 
cuse University. Meetings were held each day of the week in the 
afternoon at the Court House and in the evening in the high school 
hall. About thirty-five ministers preached upon civic duty as the 
opening chapter of the work. The keynote was struck by Dr. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago, who spoke in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, South Presbyterian Church and at a mass meeting for 
men in the Bastable Theater. His theme was this: Thought and 
activity for the physical welfare of one’s own fellow-citizens is 
service to God and a necessary part of religious activity. The 
square deal, mutual consideration and the living wage must be 
maintained or obtained for men as a part of godliness, whether 
this be done through opposition to greed and selfishness, private 
lust or political corruption, or through the transformation of 
ignorance to enlightenment, sensuousness to spirituality, worldli- 
ness to godliness and in co-operation with all good aspirations of 
men’s lives. The central survey committee closed the campaign 
with an extended report of constructive recommendations. ‘Thus it 
will be seen that it is the intention of Syracuse to avail itself of 
this self-examination for a lasting betterment and th- happiness of 
the people. This idea is being met with favor by { ; men of all 
the churches, and it seems likely that the future wuf display the 
churches, the commercial and trade unions and the charity interests 
united in a social service. This work, done in a ‘‘thristlike spirit, 
will do much to bridge the gap between labor und capital, the 
church and the churchless, the godly and the godless. If it meets 
with the success it deserves, it is to be hoped that critics of the 
church will not forget the source and inspiration of the move- 
ment. 
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Accommodates 6,500 people but built in two days 


pointed a committee to arrange for such an — 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPEEDY CHURCH ERECTION 


These two edifices show the dispatch sometimes used in building modern places of worship. The smaller structure is ‘the new East Side Methodist Chapel, Tulsa, Okl. It 
was built in @ single day as a surprise to the pastor, Rev. J. C. Magee, who was attending a conference meeting. Materials were secured, masons, volunteer carpenters to 
the number of thirty, and under the direction of a local architect the edifice was completed in time to hold a jubilee service on the same evening. The other picture (cour. 
tesy of Leslie's, copyrighted) shows a large auditorium seating 6,590 which was qecentiy’ constructed in Springfield, 0., for an evangelistic campaign. Volunteer workmn 


of all classes enabled it to be finished in two days 2 
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A Truth-Teller to His Own Hurt 


The Lorimer investigation is a long drawn out exposure of 
political conditions which are a reproach to the state and the 
mation. But another side of this whole matter should not be over- 
looked. While the Lorimer investigation has ruined reputations of 
high social standing, it has brought out the sterling moral integrity 
of others who have sworn to their own hurt and changed not— 
and among these Mr. Clarence S. Funk stands pre-eminent. If an 
attempt was made to raise that fund of $100,000 to “put Senator 
Lorimer over,” the demand upon the In- 
ternational Harvester Company for $10,- 
000 was a likely move in such a case. It 
is creditable to Mr, Funk, its general 
manager, and the interests which he rep- 
resents that he refused to contribute to 
such proposed fund. But it means more 
in character that he assumed the dis- 
agreeable duty of revealing it to the pub- 
lic. That his testimony was considered 
particularly damaging is shown by the 
counter attempt to damage Mr. Funk’s 
character by a blow in the dark. Through 
the institution of an alienation suit, a 
person who has run away from the city 
after creating a suspicion, is keeping 
alive an evident slander by making ut- 
most use of the law’s delays. This man 


methods to identify, are significant only 
as tools of a method of political retalia- 
tion. Mr. Funk has been annoyed, but 
he has not been damaged in reputation in 
the least, because he is a man above sus- 
picion. Indicative of the complete confi- 
dence and appreciation of his service by his 
fellow-churchmen are resolutions passed at 
the last annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood and a more secret annual 
meeting of First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, where rules were suspended to re- 
elect him to the board of trustees. It is a 
matter of congratulation to the whole Con- 
gregational fellowship that one of its num- 
ber has done a disagreeable duty so well that 
his act has received the tribute of awaken- 
ing a malignant opposition. Mr. Funk is to 
be honored for the enemies he has made. 
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Interesting Case of Church Consolidation 


Liberty, Neb., is giving a demonstration 
of the fact that different churches may prof- 
itably come together as one band of worship- 
ers. This is a village of 400 American peo- 
ple, with a good country constituency. Five 
American Protestant churches have sought 
to shed abroad the gospel light into the spir- 
itual darkness round about. Some of these 
were not sufficiently supplied with oil for 
continuous and bright burning. A stronger 
central light was called for by some plan of 
church combination. But no two churches 
were quite ready to be swal- 
lowed up by the third. At 
last it was proposed that the © 
Methodist Hpiscopal, Presby- 
terian and United Presbyte- 
rian churches disband and all 
unite in forming a Congre- 
gational organization. This 
met with general favor, and 
the congregations have stead- 
ily increased in spite of ex- 
treme heat, flood, storm and 
eold. The business matters 
were managed by a joint 
committee of nine men, three 
from each church. There 
were no end of puzzling 
questions of worship, church 


‘ : ; THE FIRST MISSIONARY TO BE INJURED IN 
and wife whom it has taken detective THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


Rev. A. R. Kepler, a Presbyterian missionaru im Hunan, 
while watchiny « battle near Hankow from the Japanese 
quarters. was struck by a stray bullet. His injury was not 
dangerous. Leis shown here with his natwe teacher, Ning 
Pi 


CLARENCE 8. FUNK 

The general manager of the International 
Havvester Company whose recent disclosures 
in the Senator Lorimer scandal, have made 
him an object of bitter. enmity on the part 
His church and the 
Congreyational Brotherhood have expressed 
anew ther confidence im him 


of certain interests 


outside criticism, while the preparatory stage was passing, Nov. 
26 was chosen as the date for assenting to the new covenant. The 
denominational representatives of the three disbanding churches 
were upon the ground and all gave their hearty indorsement. Two 
buildings were turned over at comparative small cost, and the 
permanent place of worship will soon be easily decided. For the 
services of Sunday, Noy. 26,*the opera house was secured to ac- 
commodate the crowd. Some 300 people were present and 165 
entered into the covenant. A fine orchestra and choir helped ma- 
terially to make the occasion a beautiful one. The following day 
the council manual was adopted, with 
some amendments, the officers were 
elected by ballot and the church prepared 
to do business for the Master. The suc- 
cess of the move is evidenced by the fact 
that, while each of the old churches had 
a Sunday attendance of scarcely more 
than a score, the present attendance is 
150. While each of the three Sunday 
schools had a regular attendance of about 
thirty, the new exceeds 160. To many 
another community it can be said, “Go, 
and do thou likewise.’ 


The Rural Problem in Illinois 


A social survey of forty-two townships 
in Central Illinois made not long ago by 
Rey. C. S. Adams, Presbyterian pastor in 
Bement, has brought to light conditions 
fairly typical in country churches at 
large. Of the 225 rural parishes of all 
denominations visited by Mr. Adams, 
only seventy-seven have grown any in the 
past ten years. VJifty-five have stood 

still, fifty-six have lost and forty-seven have 
been abandoned completely. If the averages 
for the state are in the same proportions 
as for the districts visited, 1,600 country 
churches have died in Illinois in the last ten 
years and 1,000 more are ready to die. 
Thirty-one per cent. of the rural population 
were church members, nineteen per cent. 
went to church and thirteen per cent. to Sun- 
day school. The richest and best improved 
communities were the lowest in church at- 
tendance. The two richest communities in- 
vestigated sent only nine per cent. of their 
people to church. In his own work in Be- 
ment, a town of about 1,500 people, Mr. 
Adams has built up a circuit of five coun- 
try branches surrounding the central town 
church. These are really federated churches, 
made up of members of all denominations 
who have no live church near. These feder- 
ations touch every phase of the country life, 
social, religious, educational and recreative. 
They have established agricultural classes, 
women’s clubs, mission societies, baseball 
teams, Sunday school picnics and anything 
and everything that is clean and good and 
that appeals to the country people’s longing 
for knowledge, fun, social life or to the reli- 
gious nature. 


Work for Racing Jockeys 


Christian people in Bng- 
land have gone further afield 
than those in America in the 
organization of missionary 
societies for classes and call- 
ings, says St. Andrevws’s 
Cross. A “Racing Stables 
Mission” earries on religious 
work among the hundreds of 
Mnglish lads at Newmarket, 
Goodwood and other race- 
tracks in Wngland and in 
France. At | Newmarket 
there is a Bible class at- 
tended by one hundred jock- 


property and _ ecclesiastical 
matters to. be considered. 
But the patient work by 
pastor, committee and people 
was rewarded by a steady 
cementing of the tie of mu- 
tual fellowship. After sev- 
eral months of subjection to 


THESE WOMEN OF THE JAPANESE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
SEATTLE WILL BE REMEMBERED ON A SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION 


Under the auspices of the Antarctic Exploration Society of Janan, an expedition is being 


Jitted out by. that country to attempt the discovery of the South Pole this winter. Count 


Okuma, president of the society and leader of the progressive party in Japan, appeated to 
all Japanese to aid the expedition. It was in response to this that the women of the Jap- 
anese Congregational Church of Seattle gave twenty-five copies of the New Testament, 
bound in leather and gold, one to each member of the party. This little incident, interest- 
ing in itself, will be doubly significant if the expedition ts successful 
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eys each Sunday. At Chan- 
tilly what amounts to pa- 
rental care is exercised by 
the mission mothers over the 
English boys always there. 
Thirty thousand dollars a 
year is given by JEnglish 
Christians for this work. 


MR. BROWN’S 


Spiritual Reactions 


The word “Malachi” means simply “my messenger.” It is by 
no means certain that it is the name of an individual. It may be 
only a suitable designation for the unknown man who brought the 
divine message here recorded. In that case it served to give a 
fitting title to these brief pages of Holy Writ which were not found 
inscribed with the name of the author. 

Brief as the book is, it contains an unusual number of beauti- 
ful and quotable sentences which have passed into common speech 
because of their sympathetic quality and because of their splendid 
imagery. How effective are these words of tender remonstrance 
whispered in the ears of men by the Most High! “I have loved 
you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, ‘Wherein hast thou loved us’?’” 
“A son honoreth his father! If, then, I be a father, where is mine 
honor?” ‘Have we not all one Father? Why, then, do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother?” 

And how gracious are these words of assurance: “Return unto 
me and I will return unto you.” ‘They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord, when I make up my jewels.” “The Sun of Righteousness 
shall arise, unto you that fear my name, with healing in his wings.” 
“From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, my 
name shall be great among the nations.’ “Bring all the tithes and 
prove me, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the windows 
of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” ‘Behold I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me.” “For I, the Lord, change 
not; therefore ye, O sons of Jacob, are not consumed.” ‘And I 
will spare them, as a man spareth his own son that serveth him.” 
The whole book is full of the spirit of intimate personal relation 
between God and his people. 

The gospel of the divine love yearning after and seeking for the 
objects of its moral interest is here preached in this closing book 
of the Old Testament. It is here preached because the spiritual 
nurture of the Israelites had, through the results of their chasten- 
ing, brought them to the point where they saw and felt as never 
before the divine compassion. It is preached on these last pages 
of the old covenant as a forerunner sent to prepare the way for 
the new covenant where all the fullness of the divine love would 
be made flesh and dwell among us. 

The book is made up mainly from a series of pictures of the 
action and reaction of human perversity against the good will of 
the Father, the action and reaction of that love which will not let 
men go working in the face of waywardness inexcusable and all 
but incredible. The frequent use of the literary form of the 
dialogue brings out clearly this effective mode of presenting spirit- 
ual truth. The Lord had a controversy with his people, and he is 
represented as holding this colloquy: 

“Will a man rob God?” 

“Ye have robbed me.” 

“Wherein have we robbed thee?” 

“In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse for ye 
have robbed me, even this whole nation.” 

And in this other passage also we find the same vivid picture 
of the divine remonstrance. 

“Your words have been stout against me, saith the Lord.” 

“What have we spoken against thee?” 

“Ye have said, It is vain to serve God; what profit is it that 
we have kept his ordinance?” 

Here is that same arraignment of the conventional view that 
righteousness insures prosperity which was brought forward in 
more telling fashion in the book of Job. The claim was disproved 
in instance after instance by actual experience. It was not always 
“well” in terms of material wealth “with those who feared God,” 
and it was not a uniform rule that financial ruin followed swiftly 
upon ungodliness. And because the people felt that the current 
claim on behalf of the godly life had not been fulfilled in their 
personal experience, these men are here represented as holding a 
discussion with the Lord of the higher values in life. 

The Socratic method of question and answer gives a certain 
point and pungency to instruction not always attainable by the 
steady flow of a polished lecture. By these thrusts and counter- 
thrusts the author of this little book brings home to men’s hearts 
the folly and the wickedness of wrong living. “Come now let us 
reason together, saith the Lord.” The method still stands and in 
those conflicts between perversity and narrow self-interest on the 
one hand and conscience and the Divine Spirit on the other, many 
a man at Jabbok Ford wrestles with an unseen antagonist until 
the breaking of the day—the breaking of that new day which 
brings the sense of release. 

The moral reactions here portrayed are as definite and inevit- 
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able as the reactions of the tube or the retort. “Return unto me 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of Hosts.” “If ye will 
not hear and lay it to heart, I will send even a curse upon you.” 
With what measure and in such quality as we give to the all- 
encompassing moral order, in like measure and in similar quality 
do we receive again. 

The psalmist of old saw the sure operation of this permanent 
process as it awards to the contrasting moral attitudes of men 
“what is coming to them.” “With the merciful, thou wilt shew 
thyself merciful; with an upright man, thou wilt shew thyself up- 
right; with the pure, thou wilt shew thyself pure.” And the con- 
verse of this spiritual theorem is no less sure—“With the froward, 
thou wilt shew thyself froward.” 

In that divine challenge flung at the feet of those who distrust - 
God's ability or God’s readiness to make suitable response to a 
devoted life, the same principle of reaction is brought out. “Prove 
me now, saith the Lord of Hosts.’”’ He does not ask men to accept 
his word in arbitrary fashion. He invites them to become prag- 
matists if they choose and ascertain for themselves whether or not 
his spiritual program will “work.” Bring ye all the tithes and I 
will open, I will pour! ‘The people were urged to test his claim 
by individual experience and see if the spiritual reactions from 
their generosity and devotion to God would not come in such full 
measures of well-being that their capacity to receive would be over- 
taxed. : . 

It is the divine way. When Nathanael asked if any good thing 
could possibly come out of Nazareth, Philip did not undertake a 
learned argument on the proposition. He replied, “Come and see.” 
Nathanael could test the matter for himself. When the two dis- 
ciples said to the Master, “Rabbi, where dwellest thou?” Jesus 
did not name a certain street in a certain city or town. He did 
not undertake to locate and describe the place where he dwelt in 
this wide world. He said, “Come and see.” The men were in- 
vited to come and live in the world where Christ lived for a day, 
for an hour, and then they would know. It was the only way they 
could know what kind of a world he lived in. The great things 
in life must be seen and heard and felt at first hand to be ade- 
quately understood. : 

Prove me now! It is the perpetual challenge given to those © 
who feel uncertain about spiritual reality. The man of serious 
purpose is summoned to do laboratory work in religion. He must 
deal with the materials of religion as the chemist deals with solids 
and gases tO-the end that by personal experiment he may ascertain 
their various actions and reactions. The “oratory,” the place of 
prayer, becomes for the man of faith the “laboratory,” the place 
for individual experiment in spiritual reality. He takes the ma- 
terials of religion into his own mind and heart in such fashion as 
to make the resultant values completely his own by his profound 
experience of their help. 

There are light-hearted and light-headed people who will not 
take the trouble to discover the finer reactions from worship and: 
from devoted service. If it were a question of pig iron or baled 
hay, commodities which can be sold by the ton, they would be in- 
tent upon the facts. They know the pleasant reaction from a Sun- 
day in the open air at golf or automobiling gayly about the coun- 
try. They understand fully how a good dinner followed by a 
choice cigar “works” in the delightful reactions which ensue. But 
many people do not know, they do not consider the sublime returns 
which flow back upon the inner life in response to faith and love 
and obedience. “Bring now ye, saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will 
open, I will pour!” ; 

“Has Christianity failed, do you think?” one man asked an- 
other as they discussed the pain and the evil in evidence all about 
us. “No one knows—it has not been tried yet,” was the reply. 
When men and women who believe that in Jesus Christ we have 
God’s supreme word to the race, stand ready to stake their all on 
a program of obedience to his high summons, then at last we shall 
see Christianity tried. And then, too, we shall see the Kingdom 
of God coming with power and great glory from the rising of the 
sun eyen unto the going down of-the same. 

In the mind of this ancient prophet the horizontal reactions 
were no less sure than the perpendicular returns. If the people of 
Israel would act in obedience to the divine will then they would 
experience blessing and enrichment in terms of social advantage 
as well, “All nations shall call you blessed.” “Ye shall be a 
delightsome land, saith the Lord.” “I will rebuke the devourer for 
your sakes and he shall not destroy; and your vine shall not cast 
her fruit before the time in the field.” Godliness is profitable for 
all things, and in all directions, and ultimately in all the terms of 
human interest, having promise of the life that now is and of the 
life that is to be forever. . 
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Kindly Judgments 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Dec. 17-28 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


Kindly Judgments. Matt. 7: 1-5; Rom. 
14: 1-18. God’s respect for each man’s in- 
dividuality our example. Brotherly love as 
a motive for kindly judgments. Reforming 
self first. 

God’s Respect for Individuality. The dan- 
ger of all our judging of others is that we 
set up our own ideal of conduct as a stand- 
ard rather than some universally accepted 
principle. Curiously enough, this has been 
truer of Protestants, whose reason for being 
is the rights of the individual, than of any 
others. We have insisted in theory that 
each individual should largely be judge of 
his own conformity—to the revealed will of 

* God, but in practice have judged him largely 
by his conformity—to what we ourselves 
have come to consider right. In our whole 
treatment of pleasure and amusement, for 
instance, our judgment has been much more 
largely influenced by our own firmly xooted 
opinion than by any general and careful 
consideration of the whole question. We 
have not always been willing to concede that 
there may be another point of view than 
ours. We have not always respected other 
people’s individuality far enough to realize 
that they may be acting out their true con- 
victions in preparing a course contrary to 

' our own. Sometimes we have even invented 
sins by which to judge our neighbor, as if 
there were not enough real ones without cre- 
ating artificial ones. Judgment is a realm 
where much latitude should be allowed for 
individuality. Right and wrong are to a 
considerable degree colored by. personality. 
On the other hand, we cannot be too severe 
in judging motive, the fundamental princi- 
ples back of the deed. 


Brotherly Love as a Motive. Here we 
need constant admonition. We judge people 
to condemn them rather than to save them. 
Our whole system of justice needs reforma- 
tion here. We should judge even criminals 
with pity for the man who has become such, 
and a desire to redeem him. Our prisons 
will some day be reformatories. We must 
judge men, too, with due consideration of 
all degrading or uplifting influences that 
have been round about them. The boy 
reared on the sill of the ginshop should 
surely be more than summarily judged. 
Temptation must be considered. The physi- 
cians in the great cities are showing us that 
half the boys arrested are weak-minded. A 
great love for these boys is proving much 
more effective in judging them than the old 
theory of eye for eye—jail in proportion to 
crime. } 


Reforming Self First. Both Jesus and 
Paul seemed to feel that any man who strictly 
judged himself would have little time left 
to judge others, and that at our best we all 
—of us are so faulty that it ill becomes us to 

judge our neighbors. But we always shall. 
The instinct of judgment is as ineradicable 
in human beings as the instinct to laugh at 
the ridiculous. We are animals who spend 
half, our thought in comparing thing with 
“thing, man with man. But comparison is 
judgment. But if we must judge, says the 
Scriptures, let us judge ourselves first. And 
let us put ourselves in the other’s place. 
Before we condemn hastily, let us ask what 
we might have done under right circum- 
stances. 


Closet and Altar 


THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH 


The dayspring from on high hath vis- 
uted us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace— 
Luke 1: 78, 79. 


Though the stars shine ever so bright, 
and the moon with them in its full, yet 
they do not altogether make it day; still 
it is night till the sun appear. There- 
fore the Hebrew doctors, upon that word 
of Solomon’s, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” say, “Vain even the law, until 
Messiah come.”—Robert Leighton. 


Maidens, mothers that may be, 
Bring your wreaths to deck the shrine 
Of the mother-maid divine _ 
With her child upon her knee; 
Shout your silvery songs of praise 
For the birth of better days. 


Mothers, come! I see confessed 
In your glances deep and mild 
The adoration of the child. 
Come, your children at the breast; 
Lift your prayerful songs of praise 
For the birth of better days. 


Children, come with confidence, 
Seek the benediction mild 
Of this gentle little child, 
Who was love and innocence; 
Lisp your guileless songs of praise 
For the birth of better days. 
—Philip O. Sullivan.’ 


“Now when Jesus was born” the world 
became a new world. Jesus changed 
everything. A _ significant and hopeful 
restlessness stirred to its depths the 
whole ocean of human society with all its 
urgent but aimless interests. Drawn by 
the magnet of a star, wise men came from 
FHastern lands to see him who had drawn 
them, and men nearer the center dreamed 
broader and brighter dreams as if their 
minds had been touched by light which 
suffused the startled sky.—Joseph Parker. 


The song of the Nativity is the song 
of songs, for it has given birth to a world 
of singing. There was not much singing 
before Christ came; there is not much to- 
day where he is unknown; but where he 
is loved and served joy and gladness ob- 
tain, and sorrow and sighing flee away. 
—W. L. Watkinson. 


God of the dawn of Christmas cheer that 
came unnoticed in the crowded inn of 
Bethlehem, and brightens toward thy pur- 
posed final day of joy for men, let the spirit 
of rejoicing fill our hearts this day in 
memory of the coming of our King. With 
the astonished shepherds, lead us to the 
Mother and the Child. There let us praise 
him whose life was given for our redemp- 
tion and our peace. There reveal to 


reverent hearts the majesty of love, the 
worth of life, the joy of service. So let thy 
kingdom of the childlike heart soon come 
for us and all men, and thy purpose in our 
lives be joyfully fulfilled. We ask it of thy 
lovingkindness, as childten coming to their 
Father in the name of Christ. 


Amen. 
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The Gift that Transforms 


Coment on the Christian Hndeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Dec. 24-30 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGII 


The Gift that Transforms the World. 2 


Cor. 9: 15; Luke 1: 46-55. (Christmas 
meeting.) 
God’s Christmas Gift. The gift that 


Christmas commemorates brought the revela- 
tion of God’s highest attributes—brought the 
gift of love. Power and wisdom and infinity 
were ascribed to Jehovah in the ancient 
days; but when Christ came with his great 
message of fatherhood and brotherhood, when 
divinity took human form, love divine came 
into the world. In all ages there had been 
human love in the human heart. But upon 
the first Christmas Day love idealized and 
glorified became a reality ; and it was not as 
a messenger may come and go, not as a 
grand spectacle may appear and pass away. 
It came to abide and to transform. And so 
love which serves not self, love which stops 
at no sacrifice, love which surpasses all 
other gifts and never faileth came into the 
hearts of men. Men may falter and fail; 
men may go wrong, but so long as men live, 
their lives may be transformed by the love 
that came into the world when Jesus came. 


. 

Transforming Power. The power to trans- 
form is divine; but a measure of divine 
power is in the soul of every man and 
woman. The quickening of the spirit of the 
Master enables us to say the word and do 
the deed that will transform some other life. 
This is a gift for which we should give 
praise on every Christmas Day. Whatever 
we get that we cannot pass along in some 
measure or form is not the best gift. When 
divine blessings and gifts of grace come to 
us, is not our duty plain? Is it not to en- 
rich some other life with that which en- 
riches our own? 


Receiving. Only infinite patience can 
abide human indifference to God’s best gift. 
We cannot blame men for not taking that 
which they know not of; but what folly is 
revealed in those who have heard the truth 
but heed it not, those who gather the tinsel 
and reject the gold. Are we entering into 
our heritage? 


What Are We Giving? At Christmas 
time isn’t it well to ask ourselves, What are 
we giving? God has given us inexhaustible 
resources from which we may draw and give 
gifts of love in the form of service. Of 
course we are always receiving—receiving 
from God, receiving from family and friends, 
receiving from the world from sources of 
which we never think. Yes, always receiv- 
ing; and what do we give? Do we give a 
pure life? Do we give kind words? Do we 
give good cheer? Do we give good citizen- 
ship? Do we give everyday righteousness? 
Do we give love? 


What May be Given? A poet answers: 


“God’s love hath in us wealth unheaped ; 
Only by giving it is reaped; 
The body withers, and the mind 
Is pent up by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give 
pelf, 
Give love, give tears and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving. 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give 
The more we live.” 
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Johnny Blossom’s Christmas 
Presents 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


My, oh, my! Tomorrow would be day be- 
fore Christmas and Johnny Blossom hadn’t 
thought about a single present yet, for any 
one. He would have to hurry now, though 
after all he wasn’t in such a bad fix for he 
had some money—fifty cents,,in fact—and 
that was surely enough and to spare. 

He ought to give twelve Christmas pres- 
ents in all; to Father and Mother, three sis- 
ters, both the maids, Jeremias the wood- 
cutter, Uncle lsaac of Kingthorpe, Miss 
Melling (Uncle’s housekeeper), Miss Jorgen- 
sen, who stayed with them last summer, 1d 
Tellef, his special boy friend. 

This wasn’t the first year he had given 
presents, no, indeed! He had given some 
last year and the year before, but then 
Mother had helped him. This year he was 
going to plan them all by himself. Not a 
single person should get the least idea of any 
of the presents beforehand. 

After all, should be give Miss Jorgensen 
a present or not? 
Miss Melling there 
was no question about. 
She was always giv- 
ing him presents, and 
she wasn’t the worst 
person in the world, 
even if she was so 
fussy about boys wip- 
ing their feet. The 
last time he was at 
Kingthrope she had 
given him a silver 
pencil holder without 
any reason whatever ! 
It wasn’t his birthday 
or anything. Yes, he 
would certainly give 
her something—that 
was settled. 

The hardest to find 
presents for were Un- 
ele Isaac and Jere- 
mias. Poor Jeremias 
was sick now; he had 
been in bed for a 
whole month with 
pains: in his back and 
everywhere. Johnny 
Blossom had been to 
his house to see him 
every day that he had 
thought of it, and that was almost every 
day. Jeremias lay there alone all day long, 
except that Maria Kopp went in morning 
and evening to look after him a little. It 
was easy enough to get into the little house, 
for it was never locked. Any one could lift 
the latch and step in; then the thing to do 
was to get Jeremias a dipper of water and 
to fix up the fire. Jeremias would say, 
“Thank you kindly, sir’ (he always said 
that), and then Johnny Blossom would dash 
out, fastening the door again with only the 
heavy old latch. 

At home that day they had been baking 
the Christmas cakes. Johnny Blossom had 
eaten not a little of the raw dough, and his 
sister Asta and he had made some cakes of 
remarkable shapes (though rather dingy 
from much handling) which they were al- 
lowed to bake. 

It was while they were busy with the 
eakes that it had dawned upon Johnny Blos- 
som that there was no time to spare, and 


From the Norwegian of Dikkon Zwilg- 


meyer. 


that he must decide upon his presents at 
once. 

The present for Father was an easy mat- 
ter. The ruler that Johnny had just finished 
in the sloyd class was exactly the thing; and 
Mother should have the knife box. Carve 
their names nicely on the things, and those 
two presents would be ready. 

Then he would make—h’m—seven bas- 
kets of pretty colored paper and fill them 
with peppermint drops. Everybody liked 
peppermint drops. 

This left only Uncle Isaac and Jeremias 
and Tellef, and there would be about twenty 
cents to spend on their presents. Oh, yes! 
He could manage very well. 

Suddenly he had a brilliant idea. That 
beautiful frame that he had carved in the 
autumn, he would give that to Uncle Isaac, 
with a pretty card on which he would write: 
“A hearty Christmas greeting from an affec- 
tionate boy. Johnny Blossom.” 

Jeremias should also have a_ beautiful 
card, but that would have to have a frame of 
paper pasted round it. And on the card 
there should be a text from the Bible, be- 
cause Jeremias was so awfully fond of texts. 


At first 


If he could only find the right one! 
he thought he should have to ask his 
mother, but decided that he would choose 
one all by himself. 
There! he had it! 
gether sure of its being a text exactly, but 


Not that he was alto- 


it was so beautiful! So Johnny Blossom, 
with his head on one side, his little snub 
nose almost touching the paper, wrote, with 
extraordinary slowness because the writing 
was to be so very, very good: ‘ 

God will never, never forsake thee. 

Pshaw! That was always the way! The 
more pains you took the worse was the writ- 
ing. Some of the letters were awfully small 
and crooked and others were too big; and 
the whole thing slanted down hill so that 
there was scarcely room for his name under- 
neath in the corner; and of course his name 
must be there. 

Well, there was nothing to do about it. 
He had no more cards so he should have to 
use this. With a dark brown paper frame 
and a red cord, it would not be so bad after 
all. Johnny Blossom put his head first on 
one side and then on the other and scrutin- 
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ized the card as a whole. No, it really was 
not bad. 

For Tellef he would buy some dates—they 
were so good—and with this settled all his 


presents were planned. 


On the day before Christmas, big, soft 
snowflakes drifted slowly down from a low- 
ering gray sky. The snow melted as soon as 
it fell, and from the sea a raw, wet wind 
came whining in; but there might have been 


‘worse weather, and Johnny Blossom, at any 


rate, was well content. He was going out 
to distribute his presents today. It was so 
pleasant to take them himself to the different 
persons. ; 

First he went to Miss Jorgensen’s, for she 
lived nearest, in her own tiny white house. 
She was in the kitchen washing dishes when 
Johnny Blossom’s little nose showed itself 
at the kitchen door. 

“Well, well! Is it you?” 

Yes, it was he, and would she accept a 
little Christmas present? Johnny Blossom 
held out to her the fancy paper basket filled 
with peppermint drops. 

“Set it down somewhere—my hands are 

. wet. I never eat pep- 

permint candy, but I 

thank you all the 
-same. Is every one 
' well at home?” 

- “Yes, very well.” 

Johnny Blossom 
took his leave in some 
disappointment. Miss 

Jorgensen wasn’t a 

bit nice—she was sim- 

ply horrid. Oh, well, 
he didn’t mind, Any- 
way, she couldn’t say 
that no one had given 
her a Christmas pres- 

ent. 2 

Johnny Blossom 
went on to Jeremias, 
the wood-cutter’s. The 
wind blew straight 
into the room the 
minute the door was 
opened, and Jeremias 
groaned. He looked 
awfully old _ today. 

Very gray indeed was 

his stubby beard and 

very dull were his 
eyes as he lay there 
on his blue pillow. 

“Have you come to 

see me in all this bad weather?” said Jere- 
mias. * 

“This is delightful weather,” said Johnny 
Blossom, although just then another wild 
gust of wind made Jeremias’s little house 
shake violently. 

“Here is a Christmas present for you,” 
said John. “It is to hang on the wall so you 
ean see it, Jeremias. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Yes, indeed, that’s a fine piece of work!” 

“Did it all myself,’ said Johnny Blossom, 
with some pride. 

“Well, well! You do know how to make 
things !’’ said Jeremias admiringly. 

A nail was driven in the wall near the 
one that held the big silver watch, and the 
Christmas present was hung on it at once in 
plain sight. , 

“God will never, never forsake thee,” read 
Jeremias as his crooked old finger pointed 
along the slanting line. “There is balm in 
those words, Johnny Blossom,” he said 
slowly. c 

Old people were queer, thought John, for 
“balm” was something that was used for 
wounds—he knew that very: well—and yet 
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there lay Jeremias and said that there was 
balm in those words, “God will never, never 
forsake thee.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny Blossom, for he saw 
that Jeremias expected him to answer. 

It really looked very pretty hanging there 
on the wall. 

“How do they manage about the wood at 
your house, nowadays?” asked Jeremias. 

“Oh, very well,’ replied John. Then he 
happened to think that Jeremias might be 
disappointed to hear that it made no differ- 
ence whether he was able to look after the 
wood or not, so Johnny added quickly, 
“Mother says that they don’t split the wood 
fine enough.” 

Jeremias was plainly enlivened. “There! 
Isn’t that what I have always said!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Wood should be split just so. 
Kindlings ought to be light and pleasant and 
coquettish to make the fire dance.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny Blossom. 

What a great one Jeremias was to use 
queer words! 

“Well, Merry. Christmas, Jeremias!” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. It won’t be lone- 
some now that I have that to look at,” and 
his crooked finger pointed up to the little 
brown paper frame hanging by its red cord. 

John now started on his way to King- 
thorpe. One of his pockets was weighted 
down with a big cornucopia of dates, for he 
planned to drop in at Tellef’s on his way 
home; and from another pocket protruded 
the greater portion of the frame he was to 
present to Uncle Isaac. 

It was quiet and stately and a little awe- 
inspiring at Kingthorpe as usual. Miss 
Melling had gone to town, and Uncle Isaac 
was ill in bed. After a little thought, 
Johnny Blossom sent the frame in to his 
uncle by the servant, with his best Christ- 
mas wishes. ‘The servant was in livery and 
always carried a silver tray in his hand. 
Eyen when Uncle Isaac had nothing but 
gruel, he had it on a silver tray! 

Johnny Blossom was nearly out of the 
grounds on his way home when the servant 
came running after him to tell him that his 
uncle wanted him. Johnny turned back with 
great delight. He had known well enough 
that Uncle Isaac would wish to see him after 
receiving such a beautiful present. 

Uncle Isaac lay in the big carved bed- 
stead. My, oh, my! how pale he was! al- 
most as pale as Jeremias, the wood-cutter. 

“Sit here beside me,’ said Uncle Isaac. 
“Thank you very much for this beautiful 
Christmas present.” The frame stood on a 
table near the bed. 

“Yes, but you mustn’t look at that corner 
for there’s a tiny piece off there; nor right 
there either; and here it is badly carved, as 
you see, Uncle Isaac. But if you hold it 
like this and just look at the whole—why, 
it isn’t so bad,” said Johnny Blossom, beam- 
ing. : 

“T will remember,” said Uncle Isaac. “I 
am to hold it sideways and just get the gen- 
eral view when I look at it.” 

“The writing might have been nicer, too,” 
said Johnny apologetically, “but I had such 
a scratchy, bad pen.” 

“TI like it very much just as it is,” 
Uncle Isaac. 

There came a little pause. Johnny felt 
somewhat abashed and scarcely knew what 
to talk about. 

“Jeremias, the wood-cutter, is ill in bed, 
too,” he said suddenly. 
| “Ts that one of your acquaintances?” 

“Yes. I know him very well. I go in to 
see him almost every day.” 

“Tell me a little about him.” 

“He has pains in his back—right there— 
tearing his back to pieces, he says; and he 
lies there alone all day except when Maria 
Kopp or I go to see to him. His house is 
mever locked; any one can go right in. I’ve 
just been there with a Christmas present 
for him.” 

“What did you give him, little John?” 

“A Bible text in a frame and with a cord 
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to hang it by. This was the text, ‘God will 
never, never forsake thee.’ ”’ 

“And was he pleased?” 

“Yes, he said it was balm.’ 

“Did he say that,’ And the wonderful, 
far-seeing expression that Johnny Blossom 
could never understand came over Uncle 
Isaac’s face. 

“The wood-cutter is right, 
said Uncle Isaac finally. 

Well! ‘Here lay Uncle Isaac with the 
green silk eiderdown puff, with the servant 
in livery always carrying a silver tray; and 
there lay Jeremias, the wood-cutter, on his 
blue, homespun pillow, with the wind howl- 
ing at his very bedside—and both of them 
said that there was balm in those words! 
Johnny Blossom thought it was very queer. 

“Some presents will go over to your house 
this evening,’ said Uncle Isaac when he said 
good-by. 

My, oh, my! 


It is balm,” 


Johnny Blossom hopped over 
every gutter he came to on his way home. 
First over the gutter and then back again 
and over again just because everything was 
so unspeakably joyful, because it was Christ- 
mas Eve, because Uncle Isaac was going to 
send some presents. They were sure to be 
wonderful presents, those Uncle Isaac sent! 

He met Tellef’s littlest sister on the street. 

“See here!” he said to her; “here is a 
Christmas present for Tellef; but just as 
surely as you meddle the least bit with the 
paper, I’ll send a snowball right through 
your head. So now you know what to ex- 
pect.” 

The little girl went straight into the 
house holding the cornucopia of dates stiffly 
with both hands, while Johnny Blossom with 
a snowball ready stood and watched her. 

No, she didn’t meddle with the package 
at all. Everything had gone well. Johnny 
Blossom took careful aim and sent the snow- 
ball flying towards the flagstaff at his own 
home. 


The church bells began to ring, ushering 


in the holy tide. Christmas Eve! Oh, he 
must hurry, hurry home! 

Bim! Boom! How the great bells 
chimed ! 


Money in superfluous quantities is a rec- 
ognized demoralizer, but every good child is 
a moralizer to its parents. Can there be 
any question, then, that to accumulate a 
reasonable number of children is _ better 
worth one’s while than to accumulate an un- 
reasonable amount of money? Not a bit; 


and yet the world is full of ignorants whose 
ideal of the condition of happiness is to have 
a very large fortune and a very small fam- 
ily—Hdward Sandford Martin. 


-A Christmas Herald 


BY REGINALD F. CHUTTER AND 
ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Awake, my soul! why dost thou slumber so? 
Why is thy sleep so deep this morn? 
Didst thou not hear from earth’s celestial 
heights 
The angel host say, “Christ is born’? 


O hark, my soul! and be thou swift to hear 
The silv’ry bells of Christmas ring; 

Dost thou not know that bands of seraphim 
Do peal those chimes, glad news to bring? 


Arise, my soul! lift high thy hymn of praise, 
Wling wide the song to far and near; 
Join, heart and voice, with heav’ns angelie 
choir, 
To tell the world that Christ is here. 


The Child at aver 


A baby to a Baby prays. 
Oh, Infant Jesus, meek and mild, 
From ‘mid the glory and the rays, 
Look on alittle child. 


As one child to another may 

He talks without a thought of fear; 
Commending to a Child today 

All that a child holds dear: 


His father, mother, brother, nurse, 
His cat, his dog, his bird, his toys; 
Things that make up the universe 
Of darling girls and boys. 


All sheep and horses, lambs and cows, 
He counts them o’er, a motley crew; 

And children in the neighbor’s house 
And all the people, too. 


His friends—why, all 
friend ; 
This four years’ darling, golden-curled, 
’Tis long before it has an end, 
The beadroll of his world. 


the world’s his 


A child lifts up his little hands 
Unto a Child; and it may be 
The Host of Heaven at gazing stands 
That tender sight to see. 
—Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 
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Heaven is the home of the angels. 
But they do not always stay there, for 
they are God’s messengers. The Bible 
tells us of many visits which they have 
made to this world of ours and that 
they love to take care of God’s chil- 
dren. You cannot see them, any more 
than you can see a wireless message. 
But I think we may sometimes hear 
their whispers in our hearts, if we 
know how to listen. No doubt they are 
often near us, helping us to think good 
thoughts and do right things, though 
we do not know it; just as a mother 
bends over her children often when they 
are asleep and kisses them without 
waking them. 

The Christmas story tells of one of 
these angel visits. Our dear Lord 
Christ, whose home was in heaven with 
the angels, was coming to this world 
to tell men of their Father’s love and 
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The Visiting Angels By Rev. Frank T. Bayley 
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lo show the way to their Father's 
house. And God sent the angels to tell 
the news. They told it to the humble 
shepherds, watching their sheep under 
the silent stars. But the message was 
for all the world; and God’s plan is 
that every one who hears it shall tell it. 

It was a great message—that the 
world was to have a Saviour! See 
how eager the angels were to tell it! 
It seems as if the chorus could hardly 
wait for the solo-angel to finish; for 
“suddenly,” the story says, the whole 
host of them was singing, “Glory to 
God in the highest!” 

If we listen to the Christmas mes- 
sage and welcome the Saviour in our 
hearts, then we may share the ministry 
of the angels, telling the good news. 
We need not wait for wings and angel 
voices; for even the rough shepherds 
became God’s messengers. 
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The Changing Chinese 


Both for its text and its illustrations The 
Changing Chinese, by Prof. Edward Als- 


worth Ross of the University of Wisconsin 
$2.40 net), is notable, and it 


(Century Co. 


Copyright, 1911, Century Co, 


has an unexpected timeliness in connection 
with the present revolution and the changes 
promised by its leaders. We need, and find, 
a closer introduction to the Chinese people, 
their point of view and their special position 
than most of the older books provide. While 
Professor Ross was no more than a _ so- 
journer in China, he used his opportunities 
of observation and inquiry with a states- 
manlike skill and appreciation of the rela- 
tive importance of things, and he knows how 
to make the reader share the impressions he 
accumulated. He traveled as far west as 
Sian Fu, where the revolution resulted in 
the killing of missionaries. He took pains 
to make the .acquaintance of the mission 
workers and he went open-eyed through city 
street and countryside. The. Chinese peo- 
ple, he finds, are not different in natural 
gifts from other peoples, though they must 
be reckoned with the stronger races, but they 
have responded to a different environment 
and education. 

What impresses Professor Ross first and 
most is the enormous overcrowding in many 
parts of China. The Malthusian prophecy 
of the results of pressure upon the means of 
subsistence is verified in the lamentable pov- 
erty of the multitude. It is a condition un- 
equaled anywhere else on earth. The law 
of the survival of the fittest has given China 
people armed to endure, tough in fiber and 
resistant to disease and pain. ‘The passion 
of the race for descendants to honor them in 
old age and after death results in early mar- 
riages and large families. But multitudes 
of the little children die and the crowded 
people suffer. The social organization and 
the clan system help to hold up these masses 
of desperate pauperism. But it is only the 
Chinese of the dispersion—the men who 
have taken themselves out of the crowded 
ranks and thrown off the restrictions of the 
social system by emigration or by a foreign 
education—who show the real capacity of 
the race. 

Professor “Ross analyzes the situation in 


From “ The Changing Chinese”’ 
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regard to the impending competition of the 
Chinese workman with the industrial classes 
of the West, and arrives at the conclusion 
that it is not as dangerous as many hold. 
Ue founds this opinion in part upon the in- 
veterate corruption of Chinese life—the ever- 
present ‘squeeze’ which every 
one exacts in his business rela- 
tious; and in part on the slow 
processes by which China can 
reach a normal relation between 
population and resources. In re- 
gard to missionary work his ap- 
preciation is unusually cordial, 
and he gives the missionaries 
credit not merely for the direct, 
but for the indirect fruits of their 
life and teaching. The whole 
book is so interested that it be- 
comes inevitably interesting; and 
so alert and observant that it 
makes the reader see and under- 
stand. 


Holiday Books 


"The great popular success of 
Maeterlinck’s romantic fairy 
drama, The Blue Bird, both on 
the stage and as literature, af- 
fords reason for a sumptuous edi- 
tion on large pages with twenty- 
five illustrations in color by F. 
Cayley Robinson (Dodd, Mead. 
$4.50 net). The translation is 
by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos 
and includes the latest alterations 
and additions of the author as 
well as the forest scene, now usually omitted 
in the stage rendering. We have, then, in 
this edition the orig- 
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England has the testimony of historical ac- 
complishment behind it. Its charm is vouched 
for both by the multitude of summer visitors 
and by the great mass of poetry and poetical 
description to which its landscape has given 
rise. These poetic features of the section 
have suggested to Helen Archibald Clarke 
a treatment, first of landscape charm, and 
then of literary interpretation in ine Poets’ 
New England (Baker & Taylor. $2.50 net). 
Whittier is perhaps the poet who comes 
nearest to the soil and describes the locali- 
ties most sympathetically, but Wmerson, 
Longfellow and other singers of New Eng-- 
land are not far behind. The illustrations 
of places and people are taken from original 
photographs, reproductions of old prints or 
portraits. 

For ten years the leading American illus- 
trators have been organized as a society and 
now, in celebration of their finished decade 
of corporate life, they have sent out the in- 
itial number of the Annual of the Society of 
Illustrators, for which Mr. Royal Cortissoz 
supplies an jnteresting historical introduc- 
tion (Scribners. $3.00 net). He tells of 
the beginnings of an art that is in many 
ways the most characteristic and successful 
which America has given the world and the 
best known outside our own borders. It in- 
cludes many of the great names in painting; 
Abbey and Winslow Homer, for example, 
made their beginnings of success in the 
periodicals. At the beginning of this collec- 
tion are six happily chosen pictures by de- 
ceased members of the society—Robert 
Blum, Edwin A. Abbey, Frederic Reming- 
ton, Louis Loeb, Otto H. Bacher and Harry 
Fenn. The range of individuality revealed 


inal play and all its ON _ 


later modifications. | \ 
Mr. Robinson has ap- , 
proached his task in 
the spirit of an illus- 
trator rather than as 
an interpreter of stage 
effects, thereby serv- 
ing the literary rather 
than theatrical charm 
of the play. The best 
results of modern 
color printing are em- 
ployed in  reproduc- 
tion of his poetic illus- 
trations. 

The Roadn-ender, 
by Michael Fairless 
(Dutton. $2.50 net), 
has its assured and 
affectionate audience 
won and held by 
charm in the interpre- 
tation of human life. 
Moving as it does in 
the sphere of the Eng- 
lish country side, it 
needed an Wnglish il- 
lustrator. A choice 
edition with color 
plates by BE. W. Waite 
makes an ideal setting 
for the story. The 
green English country 
is here in something of 
the spirit in which 
Constable interpreted 
it for the world. Lovy- 
of this spiritual 
romance _ will find 
these beautiful  pie- 
tures sympathetic and 
delightful. 

The strength of New 
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From “ Chosen Pays in Scotland” 
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in these pages by the large and carefully re- 
produced plates will be a surprise to most 
readers. As the drawings are for the most 
part unpublished and each artist has con- 
tributed what he liked, they are still more 
suggestive of talent in variety. ‘ne collec- 
tion is all the more a contribution to Amer- 
ican art appreciation because it brings to- 
gether the work of men whose pictures are 
elsewhere widely scattered. The Annuals 
promise pleasure in the study of interesting 
work for a long vista of years to come. 

Ben King’s Southland Melodies (Worbes. 
$1.50), all of which are in negro dialect and 
related io the experiences of negro life in 
the South, are put into an edition, with 
tinted page decorations, which it is a pleas- 
ure to handle. The pictures are photographic 
character sketches of quite unusual merit. 
The mingled humor, fun and pathos of Mr. 
King’s poetry appear at their best in this 
holiday setting. 


Travel 


It will not be easy to find a more enter- 
taining account of American out-of-door life 
than The Spell of the Rockies, by Enos A. 
Mills (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 net). The 
first paper, “Racing an Avalanche,” in which 
the author deseribes his own experience 
on a mountain side, when he saw an ava- 
lanche starting above him and fled before it 
on skees, is as thrilling a narrative as one 
will find in stories of mountain climbing. 
The book is full of: information, also, about 
the ways of wild creatures—beavers, wood- 
peckers, squirrels, grizzly cubs—also about 
the value of forests to civilization, and the 
foes that imperil the forests. The chapter 
on Little Boy Grizzly is wonderfully inter- 
esting. And the book is illustrated and 
would make a good gift for those who love 
wild life. 

In Chosen Days in Scotland, by Josephine 
Helena Short (Crowell. $2.00 net) the aim 
is to suit the needs of the tourist and also of 
the man who travels only in his easy chair 
jn company with a book. It is but paying a 
merited tribute to say that this double pur- 
pose is successfully carried out. The really 
excellent guide-book furnishes also delightful 
reading because of an easy, charming style, 
apt quotations and a certain skill in choosing 
scenes and events for description. History, 
scenery, literary allusions and romance are 
well combined. There are numerous photo- 
graphs, many of them out of the ordinary. 

An interesting picture of travel in the 
Hawaiian Islands is given in Hawaii Under 
King Kalahua, by Rev. Leavitt H. Hallock 
(Smith & Sale, Portland, Me. $1.00 net). 
It records the story of leisurely travel and 
observation, with the addition of numerous 
photographic illustrations. Mr. Hallock is 
in full sympathy with the missionaries, and 
tells the missionary history of the islands 
with sympathetic interest and enthusiasm. 

In the series of small, blue-bound volumes 
ealled “Things Seen’ the season’s additions 
are Things Seen in Venice, by Laura M. 
Ragg, and Things Seen in Northern India, 
by T. L. Pennell, M.D. (Dutton. 75c. net). 
Like the others, they contain a large number 
of admirably selected and reproduced photo- 
graphs, accompanied by a lively text describ- 
ing foreign scenes and experiences. They are 
a good example of an interesting and reward- 
ing series of little books. x 

‘A. composite book, the general effect of 
which is to give us’an admirable picture of 
national life, is Esther Singleton’s Hgypt 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.60 net), as described by 
great writers. She has worked through the 
travel books of the Hnglish, French and Ger- 


man tongues, and her method insures abund- 
ant variety both in the point of view and 
the handling. The illustrations are photo- 
graphs of monuments and scenery, intelli- 
gently selected and illustrative of the papers. 
The stay-at-home traveler will be able to en- 
joy variant aspects of this strange Oriental 
and Southern life through these pages. 


In Italy 


There are fashions in books of travel just 
as there are favorites in pleasure journeys. 
Sometimes Spain, sometimes Africa or 
again the Far Hast is popularly set before 
us. But toward whatever corner of the 
globe the searchlight may be directed a few 
brilliant rays are sure to be thrown on 
Italy. One of this year’s most alluring 
volumes is A Little Pilgrimage in Italy 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 net), by Olive 
M. Potter, with pictures by Yoshio Mark- 
ino, a Japanese artist. Miss Potter’s chap- 
ters are full of color and charm. They 
desert the great centers for the “little cities 
with great memories,’ places of 
shrines and haunts of peace and beauty.” 
Most of the pilgrimage is in Umbria, but 
she takes brief excursions into Tuscany, 
into Lombardy, by the Marches of Ancona 
and along the shores from Ravenna down to 
San Marino. They present the personality 
of these little Italian cities simply and 
vividly and show historical knowledge, re- 
warding without being in the least pedantic. 
But perhaps the book’s greatest charm, as 
well as its most individual feature is the 
familiar Italian scene as it looks to a Jap- 
anese. The well known Japanese disregard 
of perspective, the use of horizontal planes 
of color, the love of night effects—all these 
are charmingly illustrated from these Italian 
towns, and the pen and ink and crayon draw- 
ings, in the more western style, are still 
informed with a certain originality of view 
which gives piquancy to the most familiar 
scene. 

Another fascinating volume which will 
appeal to lovers of Italy is Cathedral 
Cities of Italy, written and illustrated by 
W. W. Collins (Dodd, Mead. $3.50 net). 
This is uniform with “Cathedral Cities of 
Spain,’’ which came out last year, and pre- 
vious volumes on Hngland and France which 
make up a notable series, all beautifully 
made and illustrated in color. In his text 
Mr. Collins keeps pretty close to cathedral 
details, only turning aside now and then for 
general description; but his illustrations are 
full of local color. Frankly, they will be, to 
most persons, the chief attraction of the 
volume. More than fifty are scattered 
through its pages, and they include cloisters, 
gateways, palaces and street scenes, besides 
cathedral views in picturesque settings. One 
must add an enthusiastic word for the ex- 
cellent color printing. 


Stories 


A Safety Match, by Ian Hay (Houghton 
Miffiin. $1.20 net) tells the story of an 
extraordinarily risky experiment in matri- 
mony. Sir John Carr, commonly known 
among his men friends and the public as 
Juggernaut, is a leader among men but a 
lonely bachelor of forty, who has never 
had any real acquaintance among women. 
To grace his table and provide him with an 
heir, he asks the “little mother” of a large 
family of brothers and sisters in a. country 
parson’s house to become his wife. For the 
sake of educating her brothers and sisters 
and relieving her father from embarrass- 
ments, Daphne, who is not yet twenty, ac- 
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cepts the overture, after leaving the ques- 
tion of Yes or No to the dog. The wife 
acquired upon these terms is a delightful 
creation, especially in the early pages of the 
book, where she is seen as the head of the 
vicarage in full control of her flock of lively 
and adventurous children and her unworldly 
father. The inevitable result of the wedding 
is that this strong and reticent man falls in 
love with his wife without the least capacity 
for understanding her moods or adapting 
himself to her requirements or for self-ex- 
pression. A break grows out of their mis- 
understandings and Daphne flutters her 
wings for a while alone in the air of fashion- 
able and rather unscrupulous English soci- 
ety. It is a breezy and swift-moving story, 
not so much preoccupied with theoretical 
questions of marriage as with the descrip- 
tion of actual experiences in modern life. 
The burning Hnglish question of relations 
between workman and employer plays a 
large part in the development of the story. 

Charming pictures of an unusual boy are 
found in the pleasant pages of “Son,” by 
Ethel Train (Scribners. $1.20 net). He 
is one of those sensitive but strongly indi- 
vidual natures which respond to. the influ- 
ences of their environment and are always 
reaching out affectionate hands for making 
friends. The background of the stories is 
the boy’s relation to the people in his own 
home and. to unconventional friends whom 
he picks up here and there of his own ini- 
tiative. Each is complete in itself, but as 
a group the life and character of the central 
figures grow and develop under the readers’ 
eyes. It is a wholesome book such as only 
a woman could have written, and its appeal 
to sympathy and sentiment is effective. 

In The Gleaners (Revell. 75 cents net) 
Clara E. Laughlin describes the effect upon 
a narrow, self-centered life of the study of 
a really great picture. To Julietta, cum- 
bered with much serving of her father and 
brothers, some one sent a photograph of 
Millet’s Gleaners. Julietta would have in- 
finitely preferred a Girl with a Muff or any 
“pretty” picture, but in her effort to find 
out why the ‘painting should have brought 
$60,000 at its last change of owners, she 
gradually and almost unconsciously acquired 
a new set of ideals and values. The story 
is entertaining as well as suggestive of 
thought and is told with the simplicity of 
real art. 


Makes the finest, light- 
est,best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and 
pastry. Renders the 
food more digestible 
and wholesome. 
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The Undoing of Mr. Balfour 


Death Knell of the Old Tory Party in England 


Though English Free Churchmen admired 
William A. J. Balfour’s great intellectual 
qualities, they have no reason to lament his 
withdrawal from the leadership of the 
Unionist party. His attitude towards Non- 
conformists was always supercilious. He 
apparently looked upon them as a “subject” 
people wholly misguided and wrong-headed 
and worthy only to be classed with faddists 
and cranks. He saddled them with the ob- 
noxious Education Acts, which destroyed 
school boards and perpetuated the scandalous 
system which excludes Nonconformists from 
the office of head teacher in 8,000 rural 
parishes. Mr. Balfour is often credited with 
the possession of charmingly courteous man- 
ners, but the only time when (as far as I 
remember) a Nonconformist deputation 
waited upon him as Prime Minister, he 
treated them like pariahs, scolded them like 
naughty children, and drove even Dr. Fair- 
bairn into the heatedly defiant reply that 
“we will not submit to the Education Acts.” 
He once took notice of an education pam- 
phlet by Dr. Clifford, but only to remark 
with calm insouciance that he “didn’t like 
Dr. Clifford’s style.” This wanton disregard 
of Free Churchmen’s feelings was Mr. Bal- 
four’s undoing. 

In the recently published life of the Duke 
of Devonshire there is published a letter 
written by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain protest- 
ing against the Education Bill, which he 
said was causing Nonconformist Unionists to 
leave the party by hundreds. And there is 
no doubt but that the righteous indignation 
of Free Churchmen on that issue led to the 
smashing defeat of Mr. Balfour’s government 
in 1906. Since 1906 Mr. Balfour (working 
through the House of Lords) has frustrated 
every endeavor of the Liberal government to 
redress the grievances of Nonconformists in 
education. Moreover, Mr. Balfour’s nomi- 
nee as permanent secretary of the education 
office (Sir Robert Morant) who was ap- 
pointed expressly to administer education in 
the interests of the Anglican Church, re- 
mains in office and cannot be got rid of by 
the Liberals. Four different education min- 
isters have been outmanceuvered by Sir Rob- 
ert Morant, who is like an old man of the 
sea on the backs of the Liberal Sinbads. 
Now that the House of Lords has had its 
wings clipped, English Free Churchmen are 
again pressing the government to revise the 
education laws. But it may be 1913 before 
a new education bill can be passed through 
the House of Commons, whose whole time 
next year is pledged to disestablishing the 
English Church in Wales, creating a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland-and instituting 
manhood suffrage in the British Islands. 


THE COMMONER, MR. LAW 


The selection of Mr. A. Bonar Law (Bon- 
ner is the pronunciation) as leader of the 
Unionist party sounds the death knell of the 
old Tory party in Wngland. The traditions 
of Toryism are aristocratic, landed and 
churehy, and the Tory party has never had a 
leader except Disraeli, who was not born of 
the governing class, educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge and free from all association with 
trade. Now Mr. Bonar Law is a Canadian- 
born commoner, who made a fortune in iron 
and steel. He is a member of the Free 
Chureh (Presbyterian) of Scotland, and he 
enjoyed no such educational advantages as 
a university course confers. As a lifelong 
total abstainer from alcohol, he had his elec- 
tion to leadership signalized by the gift of 
£10,000 to the party funds by a Scotch 
whisky distiller, and he cannot have relished 
this omen. 

Mr. Bonar Law comes into power by acci- 


By Our London Correspondent 


dent, but he will, it is believed, sustain the 
roéle by ability and character. He is a firmly 
convinced tariff reformer and excelled Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain in presenting plausibly 
the Protectionist case. His speeches in Par- 
liament have been acid in tone and chargad 
with invective against his opponents, but 
what passed muster as an ex-under secretary 
of trade affair will not do for the leader of 
the party, and he is far too shrewd a man 
not to see the necessity for mending his 
manners. 

Mr. Balfour always charmed the House 
by his philosophic sweep of mind and his 
graceful nuances of style; but Mr. Bonar 
Law is no more literary in his taste than 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose stock quota- 
tions were from Tupper, Dickens and the 
Bible. So far Mr. Law has only disclosed 
himself as a severely argumentative speaker, 
who delivers his speeches from memory. He 
has no oratorical graces, no reservoir of ac- 
cumulated literary and historical lore to 
adorn his utterances and no capacity for the 
passionate feeling that lends wings to words. 

Capable, earnest and energetic he undoubt- 
edly is; but how the dukes and earls and 
even aristocratic commoners will relish being 
led by one whom in their lordly heart of 
hearts they must despise as a plebeian is a 
conundrum to which time alone can supply 
the answer. 


TRIUMPHS OF MR. MEYER 


The National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches is being galvanized into activity 
along quite new channels by its new secre- 
tary, Rev. F. B. Meyer. A month or two 
ago Mr. Meyer led the crusade that stopped 
the prize fight between Jack Johnson and 
Bombardier Wells. That success has had its 
sequel in» a legal decision at Birmingham 
that another projected prize fight there (in 
which both combatants are white men) is 
illegal as it would constitute a breach of the 
peace. The boxing fraternity is up in arms; 
but the decision, unless reversed by a higher 
court, puts an end to professional pugilistic 
contests for prizes. Six months ago, boxing 
contests were prominent turns in London 
music halls, but now the lessees of those 
places of amusement are afraid to risk their 
licenses by providing such turns; and box- 
ing has lost its vogue as a spectacle. 

Another triumph for which Mr. Meyer is 
partially to be credited is the action taken 
by the London County Council which led to 
a disgraceful dance episode being withdrawn 
from the Palladium, one of the largest of 
London music halls. ‘Classical’? and “Ori- 
ental” dances have invaded the London music 
hall stage lately, and each new comer has 
outvied her predecessor in approximating to 
nudity. The dance to which Mr. Meyer took 
exception was a representation of Adam and 
Eve in what was called a “phantasy” of “the 
dawn of love.’ The paucity of costume worn 
by the two leading dancers startled the 
audience, and next day the lessee of the 
music hall was warned by the county coun- 
cil. The offending phantasy was withdrawn 
and so reconstructed as to be innocuous to 
public morals. 

The great Central Fund of the Congrega- 
tional Union is still £70,000 short of the 
goal (though it will not close for another 
eighteen months), but sufficient has been 
raised to enable the Union to raise the sti- 
pend of every accredited Congregational min- 
ister to £100 a year. The necessary checks 
to achieve this happy conservation have just 
been sent out, and in many a country par- 
sonage a new hope has sprung up. The 
eventual aim is to make £120 the minimum 
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stipend, but that is a vision of the future. 
To Rey. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth is due 
the main credit for what has been achieved. 
This scheme and his successful advocacy of 
it have made him the idol of the poor coun- 
try ministers of English Congregationalism. 

The reconciliation of Dr. Forsyth with 
Rev. R. J. Campbell has had its effect on all 
the Free Churches, and the disposition to 
look askance at Mr. Campbell as a heretic is 
giving place to a desire to recognize his 
bountiful gifts as a preacher and as an in- 
spirer of godliness. Mr. Campbell is, I hear, 
to be invited to the platform of the National 


Free Church Council in March. He has been’ 


a stranger for some years to that assembly, 
at which at one time he was one of the most 
popular figures. The general view is that 
Mr. Campbell has (in spite of his declara- 
tion that he has not changed his opinions) 
so altered the emphasis in his preaching as 
to restore himself to the broad evangelical 
fold. His best friends are anxious that he 
should withdraw from circulation his hur- 
riedly written book, “The New Theology,” 
which even yet, while it represents his intel- 
lectual conceptions, misrepresents the essen- 
tial theology of his heart and soul. 


A Christmas Carol 


Babe Jesus lay in Mary’s lap; 
The sun shone on his hair; 

And this is how she saw, mayhap, 
The crown already there. 


For she sang: “Sleep on, my little King, 
Bad Herod dares not come; 

Before thee sleeping, holy thing, 
The wild winds would be dumb. 


“T kiss thy hands, I kiss thy feet, 
My child so long desired; 
Thy hands shall never be soiled, my sweet; 
Thy feet shall never be tired. 
“For thou art the King of Men, my son; 
Thy crown I see it plain; 
And men shall worship thee, every one, 
And ery, Glory! Amen!” 


Babe Jesus opened his eyes so wide! 
At Mary looked her Lord. 

And Mary stinted her song and sighed. 
Babe Jesus said never a word. 


—George Macdonald. 


Charles Kingsley’s Prayer 
for Christmas Peace 


Christmas peace is God’s; and he must 
give himself, with his own hand, or we shall 
never get it. Go, then, to God himself. 
Thou art his child, as Christmas Day de- 
clares; be not afraid to go unto thy Father. 
Pray to him; tell him what thou wantest ; 
say, “Father, I am not moderate, reasonable, 
forbearing. I fear I cannot keep Christmas 
aright for I have not a peaceful Christmas 
spirit in me; and I know that I shall never 
get it by thinking, and reading, and under- 
standing; for it passes all that, and lies far 
away beyond it, does peace, in the very es- 
sence of thine undivided, unmoved, absolute, 
eternal Godhead, which no change nor decay 
of this created world, nor sin or folly of 
men or devils, can ever alter; but which 
abideth forever what it is, in perfect rest, 
and perfect power and perfect love. O 
Father, give me thy Christmas peace.”— 
From Town and Country Sermons, 


i i i 


The minister was here the other day. He 
‘runs in here when he is blue. And he sat 
down and told me how hard it is in these 
days to carry on the work of a, church. 

“What's happened now?’ I inquired 
gently. 

“Why, you see,” he said, “I was asked to 
attend a meeting of the women’s societies 
in our church the other evening, to plan the 
work for the coming year.” 

Sexi??? 

“And about all they did was to turn down 
plan after plan, on the ground that they 

““simply didn’t have the strength to under- 
take it.’ They reminded me of their social 
‘cares, the time needed for recreation, the 
time needed for their husbands and families, 
the numerous charitable works which they 
were obliged to attend to, and the many 
other things which people have asked them 
to do, but which they have never had time 
to attend to.” 

“All of which seems quite reasonable.” 

“Yes; but the mischief of it is, that when 
they got through they were exhausted, just 
with recounting their embarrassments, and 
had to have some refreshments before they 
could get home.’ They hadn’t done anything, 
nor planned to do anything.” 

“Of course men are not like that,” I said. 

“The men are worse,” he affirmed, though 
perhaps I ought not repeat such an inju- 
dicious remark. “I sometimes wonder,’ he 
went on, “how they ever get any business 
done—they are such fuss-budgets and mclly- 
coddles when it comes to work. I suppose 
the point is that they are compelled to do 
things in their every-day lives, while the 
ehurech has no power of compulsion. At 
any rate, they resolve and discuss and dele- 
gate and—adjourn! I’m getting discour- 
aged; it don’t seem to be possible to get the 
church’s business done.” 

“Too bad,” I said, as sympathetically as I 
could. “To what do you attribute this un- 
toward condition?” 

“Oh, lots of things—clubs and _ social 
cliques, ecard parties, business—very pressing 
in these days, educational and self-culture 
courses, which affect the young, and a host 
of other things.’ 


The next day I met a church trustee on 
the street. I knew that he found a great 
deal of enjoyment in bowling. 

“Well, what’s the highest score you’ve 
bowled lately?’ I asked. 

“Pshaw!” said he, “I haven’t bowled in 
so long, I hardly know. ‘The fellows don’t 
seem to get around. We've tried to have a 
little bowling club, and meet on a regular 
night to bowl; but it won’t work. One 
thing and another comes up, and you can’t 
get them out.” 

“What seems te detain them?” 

“Well, you see, they are very busy, most 
of them. They work hard all day, and 
when they get home at night they’d rather 
settle down for comfort, or friends come in, 
or something like that—and they. don’t get 
to. it.” ae 

“That is certainly too bad,” I remarked, 
and passed on. 


Later in the day I called in to see my 
friend Baker, who has the receivership for 
the Bricks and Mortar National Bank, 
which went up last year. 

“Working hard?’ I inquired, “you seem 
to be.” i ? ; 

“Working hard!’ he retorted. ‘Well, I 
never got into such a mess in my life‘ be- 
fore. These schedules which the department 
requires me to fill out are unusually difficult 
until you get the hang of them. And then 
—the affairs of that bank! you wouldn’t be- 


Too Busy 


Why the Work was not Done 


By A. E. Thistleton 


lieve it!’ He held up both hands in a ges- 
ture of dismay. 

“Bad?” I remarked foolishly. 

“Bad is no name for it. Why, they al- 
lowed one concern to make overdraughts to 
the amount of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. And they were carrying seventy 
thousand dollars worth of paper which they 
themselves considered worthless, and we 
have added fifty thousand more to that.” 

“Pshaw !” I remarked irrelevantly. ‘“Some- 
body must have been asleep.” 

“Worse than that, I’m afraid,” he an- 
swered. ‘Why, there were three men on 
their discount committee” (and he named 
them), ‘‘and in meeting after meeting which 
they were supposed to have had, the only 
member who was present to take ac- 


were unavailing. All he would say was that 
that was his disease, and that it was a dis- 
ease. Some kind of a nervous disorder, I 
suppose. _I went home feeling very low. 


Later in the week, however, I wrote a nice 
little note to the minister, and told him of 
my experiences. And I reminded him that, 
while everybody had a touch of the same 
difficulties which were perplexing him, they 
didn’t all have the spiritual consolations and 
inspirations which he had. And I urged 
him to remember that, and do what he could 
to help them all, for they certainly need all 
the spiritual help they can get. 


“Busy people are never busybodies.” 


tion on those papers was Smithers!’ 

“Criminal carelessness!” I  ex- 
claimed. ‘What do you suppose they 
alleged in excuse for such conduct?’ 

“T suppose they were too busy; I 
don’t know. The stockholders are 
suing them for negligence.” 

I left him with his schedules and 
came away. 


Towards noon I met Professor 
Rutt, who has charge of the evening 
classes for young working men, in 
the University Extension program. 
Among other things, I said to him: 
“This is a great day for the young, 
Professor. Youth is coming into its 
own. The fellow who wants it bad 
enough can get an education these 
days!” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, and 
closed one eye thoughtfully as he 
spoke; “but you’d be surprised to see 
how many of them have dropped out 
by the time spring rolls around. 
They start in well enough, and some 
of them do very well for a time, but 
they peter out! they peter out!” 

This brought me up with a start. 
“Why, I’m surprised!’ I said. “How 
do you explain that unhappy state of 
affairs?” : 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
looked thoughtful. “I don’t know,” 
he ventured, “they seem to have so 
many other things on hand—social 
affairs, amusements, and then I sup- 
pose they work hard through the day, 
and they really haven’t the strength . 
to keep going. I sometimes have my 
doubts about the whole extension 
work.” 

I was beginning to feel depressed 
without knowing exactly why, so Lf 
thought I would look in, on my way 
home, upon an old acquaintance who, 
I had been told, was “very bad off.” 

“Morton,” said I, as I looked into 
his hollow eyes, “I’m sorry to see 
you like this, old man. What seems 
to be the trouble?”. 

“T really don’t know,” he an- 
swered, “all I. know is that I’m in 
awful bad shape. I’m in bad shape 
when I don’t do anything, and a 
great deal.worse when I do, In fact, 
I can’t do anything at all. I know 
there. are all sorts of things I ought 
to do, and any quantity of things 
that I would like to do, but the most 
I ean do is to recognize them—at a 
distance. I daren’t get familiar with 
any of them, for as sure as I do— 
Pop! I’m all in.” He snapped his 
fingers to imitate the pop, and also 
to show his brave disgust. All at- 
tempts to get anything further out of 
him as to the nature of his disease 
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A Lost Chord in Worship 


I heartily commend Dr. Jefferson’s article 
entitled Politics and Religion in J'he Con- 
gregationalist. During a ten weeks’ business 
trip covering the large cities from Duluth 
on the North to New Orleans on the South 
and from Boston on the Hast to Omaha on 
the West, I attended churches of several de- 
nominations on Sundays and listened in vain 
for a petition in the preachers’ prayers for 
all in authority—for the President of these 
United States and for the members of Con- 
gress—for the governors and legislatures of 
the seyeral states—with the single exception 
of the ritual prayer in an BWpiscopal church 
one Sunday. 

What has become of this lost chord in our 
public worship? How can pastors be other 
than Christian patriots in the pulpits? We 
commercial travelers are hungry for this pe- 
titions restoration in the public prayer of the 
morning service. In the dark days of the 
Civil War 
for universal and well-deserved criticism, and 
now when the Union is manifestly more 
united than ever before, is the right time to 
do this righteous deed. I expect to cover the 
same territory this month, and if some word 
of yours should catch the eye and reach the 
heart of some pastors, at least, in some city 
my heart would surely say amen to the 
newly completed public prayer. Pardon my 
earnestness, but with my father and two 
elder brothers in the Union service during 
the Civil War, I felt moved to write to you, 
for your article has stirred my patriotic 
emotions. PERLEY A. STONE. 


Professor Wood’s “ Enriched 
Services ” 


I read with much interest Professor 
Wood’s article and Dr. Calkins’s rejoinder 
and the others with reference to church 
music. Permit me to say, after thirty years 
of church singing and chorister work, that I 
disagree in toto with Professor Wood. His 
efforts to cut out the Responsive Readings 
and all the church music save two hymns, 
possibly, meets with scant approval with the 
average church audience, in my judgment. 

I wonder if the learned professor can stand 
church decorations at Easter? and the usual 
new and bright choral work? ‘Sing unto the 
Lord a new song” is doubtless familiar to 
him—wonder if he indorses it? ~ 

Carried to its logical end, the professor 
would expunge all music—the voluntary an- 
them—the soft responses by the choir—the 
sacred solos—everything save perhaps an old- 
time leader standing up and beating time 
while the audience sung (without an instru- 
ment), “I love to tell the Sto-O-ry” and 
another venerable chestnut—dragging it out 
unmercifully. Is there any devotion in such? 
Aren’t we told besides the new songs to 
“play upon an instrument—praise him with 
the cornet and trumpet and other instru- 
ments’’? 

After all isn’t this an age of progress? or 
must we still go back to the old whale oil 
lamps and tallow dips? Why isn’t a beauti- 
ful sacred solo—well rendered—true wor- 
ship? On Haster morning we had a double 
quartet—eight good singers sung an anthem 
and sung it well, also a response and after- 
wards a beautiful alto solo was rendered in 
a manner that caused a distinct hush in the 
audience. Two good hymns were sung— 
strong and familiar to all—and the audience 
and pastor alike joined heartily in the sing- 
ing. All this of course could hardly be in- 
dorsed by the learned professor. I fear he 
has more interest in his chair of church his- 
tory than in the modern service. 

If the learned professor’s experience with 


its omission would have called 


the “enriched service’ is somewhat sad, it 
assuredly is not binding on thousands of 
others who do enjoy and appreciate good 
church music. The time hasn’t come, I sub- 
mit, when we must expunge all our respon- 
sive readings and dispense with our anthems 
and responses and sacred solos. Let’s still 
keep them. A good choir is appreciated and 
will be for many years yet. 
Dexter, Me. J. We 0; 


Where the Strain Comes 


I have just read with mterest Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s article in Zhe Congregationalist of 
Oct. 21 on Minister’s Salaries and wish to 
introduce in evidence “a genuine human doc- 
ument” received in answer to a request for 
payment of an overdue subscription to The 
Congregationalist and ‘Christian World. 
May I add that I have recently received no 
less than twenty such communications, and 
know personally many such cases? This 
communication reads: 

“T have been hoping—living on hope the 
past three years—thinking that the cost of 
living would decline, and then I would pay 
up The Congregationalist, but instead the 


cost of living has kept going up. What can | 
we poor ministers do with a family, chil- 

dren in school and college, on $800 a year? 

We need to get donations, but now our pa- 

rishioners donate for nothing except to raise 

the salary—they feel the pinch of high cost 

of living or automobiles, so no donations, 

no surprises, especially if you are not a 

young and eligible minister or new in the 

field. 

“What is The Congregationalist doing for 
us? Is The Congregationalist telling young 
men not to enter the ministry, that we have 
a thousand men out of charges, that it is 
time half our seminaries were closed up, | 
that the starvation of half a dozen ministers 
in fields where one man could be comfort-° 
ably supported, but where six or three must 
soon become excessive, is a blot, a barbarous 
blot on modern Christianity? It almost 
seems a shame that a man after twenty 
years in a calling must look outside of that 
calling for adequate support, but such is the 
case, so you will have to wait.” 

Is it not high time that an earnest, deter- 
mined effort be made to place the salaries 
of ministers where they can at least afford 
to take their denominational (I almost said 
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trade) journal without ‘considering whether 
or no it is a luxury? 


Boston. L. H. Cary. 


The Wrong of Child Labor 


The fair and square deal of The Congre- 
gationalist’s Readers’ Forum is a source of 
satisfaction to the readers of this depart- 
ment and doubtless to the writers, also. One 
who has lived long enough to learn that 
every story has more than one side, was 
greatly surprised, however, to find some re- 
cent “pleas for child labor.’’ Common sense, 
history, social science and Christian doctrine 
all teach that the real wealth of a country 
lies in its children. Other countries than 
our own, notably Wngland, have suffered so 
severely from the known effects of child 
labor that an earnest attempt to profit by the 
object lessons thus afforded is being made by 
the child labor reformers, and also by a 
great and increasing number of organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

May I point out what seem to me to be 
errors in the letter of July 22? Your corres- 
pondent confuses the busy child with the 
overworked child, and evidently thinks that 
the workshop where he “sat in his child- 
hood” is comparable to the whirring cotton 
mills with their lint and roar, the glass fac- 
tories with their night work, and the insani- 
tary city tenements crowded with little gar- 
ment finishers. From the very start, the 
child labor reformers have been working 
hand-in-glove with the educators of our coun- 
try that the compulsory education law may 
be made effective and helpful, and to keep 
the children busy instead of “idle.” 

In regard to the benevolent manufacturers 
who yearn to do good to their operatives, has 
not your correspondent, in company with a 
large but decreasing number of people, read 
the prophet Micah awry, and made the 
secondary requirement of man the more em- 
phatic? To do justly is primary and the 
love of mercy follows. It it could be proven 
by statistics that the money spent in ‘ad- 
vantages and improvements” of a few was 
wrung from overworked and blighted chil- 
dren, would your correspondent feel the sac- 
rifice justified? We do not so read the 
Teacher who said that it were better for one 
who offends one of these little ones, that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea. BH. B. WILLcox. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


A Capital Fault in Speech-Making 


Listening recently to a number of ad- 
dresses by men of a national reputation has 
called my attention anew and strikingly to 
a serious fault of many public speakers, 
namely, that of failing to have a clear and 
definite outline and of frankly keeping it be- 
fore their hearers. I have been listening to 
governors of states, eminent lawyers and 
others who get big pay for their talks, and 
many of them seemed to have a disdain of 
keeping their listeners informed in regard to 
what they were trying to prove or disprove. 
Plenty of epigrams and stories and happy 
hits, and an unconscionable flow of words, 
words; but what on earth was it all about? 
I came away feeling as if my mind had been 
jolted unmercifully over a corduroy road. 

It is not enough that. one have a vast 
amount of information on a subject. What 
I am entitled to if I go to hear him talk on 
it, and if I pay my money and listen respect- 
fully, is a clear, logical, artistic presentation 
of his ideas on that particular subject. I 
don’t want a Niagara of words poured out 
on me. I have enough confusion of ideas of 


. 


my own without adding other people’s to it. 

An artist does not empty his paints out 
on a canvas and call it a picture. He 
chooses his colors with the nicest care and 
distinction, and he works toward a pesfectly 
satisfactory result, keeping in mind always 
what a great artist has called the wiry and 
bounding outline. 

The artist in speech knows what to leave 
out and that is as important as to know what 
to put in. He aims, not to impress his hear- 
ers with his erudition and brilliancy, but to 
send them away with a well-defined, unfor- 
getable picture of what he has been discuss- 
ing; and to do that is the supreme function 
of the orator. 

Some speakers seem to aim to conceal the 
skeleton of their addresses. They leave you 
in doubt as to just where they are at any 
time, whether it is the second or third point 


that is being discussed. Apparently they ~ 


think they are complimenting the intelligence 
of their auditors by letting them figure out 
the drift of what they. are saying. 

A few months ago I heard a Southern 
orator of distinction give a lecture of over 
two hours in length. From beginning to end 
it was destitute of any kind of illustrations, 
and was just a clear, beautiful piece of rea- 
soning, and nobody got tired and nobody 
noticed the lapse of time. ‘The lecture had 
no surplusage, no merely smart talk for fill- 
ing, no rhetorical makeshifts. The language 
was exquisite, rhythmical and chosen with 
as much taste as a painter outlines a. pic- 
ture and chooses his colors. 

Never was there a moment when any one 
could be in doubt in regard to the point that 
was under consideration, or the relation of 
any thought to its fore-goers and followers. 
Ineffaceable and impressive in the gallery of 
my memory hangs the picture he made for 
me that day. I shall forget hundreds of 
other speeches, but that one will abide with 
me. 


Yellow Springs, O. Grorar D. BLAck. 
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The use of pictures for the primary, junior, 
and intermediate graces is ore of the most 
effective methods ever devised for supplemen- 
tary Sunday school work. To-day 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


are being used in thousands of classes with 
most satisfactory results. 
Through the eye the lessons may be 
more effectively taught, greater at- 
tendance and interest aroused and 
better results as a whole obtained. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


of 60 pictures contain one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their cost is 
comparatively small. Try their use this year 
and learn for yourself of the satisfactory re- 
sults. Price, in a handsome portfolio, 50c. 
postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Continued from page 889 


Reading Hymns 


It may be questioned as to whether the 
“last word” has been said on this subject. 

Many churches print a weekly calendar, 
notwithstanding which more or less of their 
pastors make announcements from the pul- 
pit, some on general principles, others to lay 
especial emphasis on some particular mat- 
ter mentioned in the calendar. 

In large measure this may be true of read- 
ing the hymns. The writer remembers the 
reading of a closing hymn with such power 
that the congregation was inspired to sing 


| with equal or greater power, and probably 


no person, young or old, went out from that 
service unmoved. 

The reading of a hymn in the first serv- 
ice of one of his pastorates by an eminent 
divine, whose name is known and honored 
the length and breadth of our land, is to 
this day remembered with much pleasure by 
one of his former parishioners, although 
years have passed and sermons have been 
forgotten. 

When a pastor can read a hymn, undoubt- 
edly there are possibilities in hymn-reading 
well worthy of consideration. The writer 
heard an organist of experience and a well- 
educated man as well, say that there were 
but few ministers who could read a hymn 
as it should be read. Not only is there force 
in this statement from the standpoint of 
elocution, but from the standpoint of in- 
terest in this part of the service, as years 
of experience and observation in this mat- 
ter have convinced the writer that, outside 
the ritualistic communions, the majority of 
the ministry is, to a large degree, indifferent 
to the possibilities of worship in song, espe- 
cially the singing of hymns by the congrega- 
tion. EXx-ORGANIST. 


Usual versus Unusual 


It was a country funeral. The burial 
called for a long drive, part of the way over 
a fine state road. In remote hill sections 
farm teams are not yet accustomed to auto- 
mobiles. Many of these rushed by, heedless 
of the fact that some of the horses found it 
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Neckwear. . 50c to 3.50 
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400 Washington Street 


hard to face them. The minister studied the 
faces of those who passed. For the most part 
they were hard and unfeeling. The prevail- 
ing expression was one of “get out of the 
way if you do not want to get hurt.” Oc- 
casionally a machine would slow down as 
the driver saw that he was passing a funeral 
procession. Then happened the unusual. 
An elegant car approaching at moderate 
speed drew to one side and stopped, while 
the occupants sat in respectful silence till 
the last team had passed. And their faces— 
they were so different; refined, cultured, 
Christian. It was the difference between the 
usual and the unusual, both in courtesy and 
in character. 


Quaker Hill, N. Y. OBSERVER. 


The Feminine of Christianity 


A few thoughts are suggested by your 
editorial, The Masculinity of Oo i cmeald 
in your issue of Oct. 21. 

In Ps. 68: 11 (R. V.) we read: 

“The Lord giveth the word: 

The women that publish the tidings are a 
great host.” 

Throughout the Scriptures the church is 
spoken of as feminine. In Isa. 62: 11 we 
find the words, ‘Behold, the Lord hath pro- 
claimed unto the end of the earth, Say ye 
to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salva- 
tion cometh; behold, his reward is with him 
and his recompense before him.” 

Zech. 9: 9: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; 
behold thy king cometh unto thee; he is 
just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.” This prophecy was fulfilled, as stated 
Matt. 21% 5. 

In the Revelation the church is repeat- 
edly spoken of as feminine—as the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. 

Rey. 19: 6, 7: “And I heard as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters,-and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us 
be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him; 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready.” 

Rey. 21: 9, 10, 11: “And there came unto 
me one of the seven angels which had the 
seven vials full of the seven last plagues, and 
talked with me, saying, Come hither, I will 
shew the bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he 
catried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain and shewed me that great 
city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God, having the glor) of God; 
and her light was like unto a stone most 
precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as 
erystal.” : 

Many of our best-known hymns represent 
the church as feminine. 

“Daughter of Zion! awake from thy sad- 
ness,” is familiar, even to men of the pres- 
ent-day church, and “O mother dear, Jeru- 
salem” is much esteemed, as expressive of the 
longings of men as well as of women. 

Watts, that prince among hymn-writers, 
begins a well-known hymn with these words: 


“Let Zion and her sons rejoice— 
Behold the promised hour! 

Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
And comes t’ exalt his power.” 


The hymn, “I love thy Kingdom, Lord,” 
is a “standby” in religious conventions con- 
ducted by men. With what emphasis they 
sing the words: 


“T love thy church, O God! 
Her walls before thee stand, 

Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand. 


> . 


“For her my tears shall fall, 

For her my prayers ascend; 
To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 


Springfield, Mass. SruartT TRAcy. 


Hilarity in Christmas Giving 
Continued from page 871 


inland part of China to which virtuous Con- 
gregational children have been giving pen- 
nies, in support of some hospital cots, where 
in spite of general knowledge of the fact 
that money never gets to the field that is 
given to rapacious missionary secretaries, 
they do say that they have some more steril- 
ized knives and a new bathtub and a sweet 
bed or two more and have saved several 
hundred more Mongolian lives than they ex- 
pected to, because the misguided children” 
mentioned above loosened up their tin banks 
and sent the money across. 

Wouldn’t it be fun, for example, to ask 
Mr. Brewer Eddy to cable to China, if they 
haven’t massacred the telegraph agent yet, 
to show all young China and old China in 
that hospital what a tearing, hysterical, all 
day long Christian Christmas is like? And 
if those poor fellows who have been trekking 
over the baking powder hills for three hun- 
dred miles on account of such trifling ail- 
ments as a gangrenous foot or an abscess in 
the lungs are waiting outside because they 
can’t afford to come in, why not include 
them too, and save a few lives this month, 
for the sake of the Prince of Life? 

In the Philippines too, especially in that 
unclad, head-hunting island of Mindanao, 
which the other denominational boards in a 
spirit of humor and challenge turned over 
to us to evangelize, would it cause any par- 
ticular misery if that lonely American med- 
ical man and the young school teacher who 
is helping him to explain the starry flag, the 
antidotes to boa-constrictors and John 3: 16, 
could have a day or two off to take time to 
be glad they are still alive, and then perhaps 
have something left over with which to show 
the bolo-bearers the difference between a 
head-collecting expedition and the 25th of 
December? 

Why not spend some money helping for- 
eign missionaries to have a sense of humor, 
by giving them an example of it? Why not 
have fellowship with our brother Congrega- 
tionalists who wear queues or who dress in 
a machete and a broad grin by the method 
by which we have fellowship with our own 
children, the method of play? Don’t crush 
broken hearts by sending Mutt and Jeff pic- 
tures to those who are starving, but send 
bread and gladness together. 

The home field is not without its provoca- 
tive opportunities to make more than con- 
ventional joy. There is Neil McQuarrie, ad- 


miral of the Congregational navy of one | 


motor boat, who is cruising around the Plor- 
ida everglades among a hundred new settle- 
ments, carrying the same kind of gospel that 
his apostolic fishermen forebears carried 
across the waters of Galilee. He wants an- 
other boat and he wants money to buy books 
to lend to people who are so famished for 
print that some of them walk five miles to 
his landing place to borrow some old maga- 
zines. There is A. J. Goudy out in Worland, 
Big Horn County, Wyo., pastor of the small- 
est Congregational church in comparison to 
the bigness of its field in America, for he is 
bishop of a valley as big as Massachusetts. 
Who is going to ship him a motorcycle, on 
which he can ride along the hard roads of 
that enormous prairie? I should think the 
humor of helping a new Simon Peter to a 
launch or of conceiving a modern St. Paul 
humped on a motorcycle would be worth the 
money to bring it to pass, 

There are plenty of folks to show how. 
Up in the Congregational House, among the 
genial uncles of the American Board and the 
happy aunts of the same on the floor below, 
there is abundant knowledge of ways by 
which a reckless, happy-go-lucky, pleasure- 
hunting Grooge can fill the month of Decem- 


ber with worldwide gladness and chuckle 


himself at the fun he is both making and 
having. 
Try it. 


Sing, O my heart! 
Sing thou in rapture this dear morn 
Whereon the blessed Prince is born! 
And as thy songs shall be of love, 
So let my deeds be charity— 
By the dear Lord that reigns above, 
By him that died upon the tree, 
By this fair morn 
Whereon is born 
The Christ that saveth all and me! 
—Hugene Field. 


Christmas Hymn 


Sing, Christmas bells! 
Say to the earth this is the morn 
Whereon our Saviour-King is born; 
Sing to all men—the bond, the free, 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
The little child that sports in glee, 
The aged folk that tottering go— 
Proclaim the morn 
That Christ is born, 
That saveth them and saveth me! 
Sing, angel host! Education 
Sing of the star that God has placed 
Above the manger in the east; 
Sing of the glories of the night, 
The virgin’s sweet humility, 
The Babe with kingly robes bedight— 
Sing to all men where’er they be 
This Christmas morn; 
For Christ is born, 
That saveth them and saveth me! 


Birmingham, England, opened this fall its 
first open-air school, in buildings specially 
constructed and with arrangements so com- 
plete that the education committee of Bir- 
mingham feel that it is a model of its kind. 


Rockford College for Women, Illinois, 
welcomed its students this fall to a new resi- 
dence hall which, with two halls already 
built, surrounds three sides of a quadrangle. 
The new building includes reception halls, 
bedrooms, a guest room designed for dis- 
tinguished visitors, and an infirmary which 
is entirely isolated from the rest of the 
building. For the past six years Rockford 
has carried a course in home economics and 
a secretarial course. This year another de- 
partment called domestic art is introduced, 
which includes applied. design, garment-mak- 
ing, embroidery, etc. 


Sing, sons of earth! 
O ransomed seed of Adam, sing! 
God liveth, and we have a king! 
The curse is gone, the bond are free— 
By Bethlehem’s star that brightly beamed, 
By all the heavenly signs that be, 
We know that Israel is redeemed ; 
That on this morn 
The Christ is born 
That saveth you and saveth me! 


South America«iPanama Canal 


20,600 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 
By S. S. BLUECHER (12,500 tons) 


Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, Bridgetown, and 
a visit to the Panama Canal. Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. Exceptional 
side trips everywhere. Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 
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Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
Ss. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons), 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, ona 
78-Dzy Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. Cost $325and upward. The 
“Victoria Luise” is equipped with modern feat- 
ures providing every luxury and comfort on long 
cruises. 
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Large Cruising Italy and Egypt 
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VICTORIA. transatlantic liner “‘Kaiserin 
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estand most luxurioussteam- 
erof the service. Leaves New 
York February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
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Chicago’s Mayor among the Preachers 


Personal Investigations of the Reform Crusade 


The friends and intimates of the first 
King of Israel could hardly have been more 
astonished when they discovered Saul among 
the prophets than the associates and polit- 
ical allies of Mayor Harrison of Chicago 
when he was found talking about the duties 
of his office “like a Puritan preacher.” In 
commenting on the recent course of the civil 
service commission in bringing prominent 
members of the police force to trial for mal- 
feasance in office, he said, “I want to put 
the fear of God in the hearts of the patrol- 
men.’ The mayor certainly talked like a 
preacher—and, what is even more surpris- 
ing, his subsequent acts seem proof positive 
that he meant what he said. 

On the evening when the order was issued 
to close the Dverleigh Club—the sumptu- 
ously furnished and special underworld re- 
sort of so-called “high socijety’—I visited 
the adjacent police station and asked the 
captain, “Do you think that Mayor Harri- 
son really means business?” 

“I’m expecting the order any minute,” he 
replied, “though it hasn’t got here yet. But 
as soon as Chief McWeeny sends it in, they’ll 
be closed: up tight.” 

About two hours after this conversation 
the Everleigh Club went out of business. 
Just why the rumor of the closing ran sey- 
eral hours ahead of its official execution, I 
have not discovered. At all events, the deed 
was done. ‘To get the captain’s point of 
view as to the mayor’s further policy, I 
asked: “Do you expect this reform policy 
to go on to closing other resorts?” 

“Likely enough,’ he said, with evident 
frankness. ‘‘You see, when folks outside 
stir things up, there has to be some kind of 
a house cleaning, at least for a while. That 
vice-commission’s. report has got folks to 
talking, and I reckon the mayor intends to 
drive the bad houses out of the residence 
districts anyhow. I know he believes in 
doing that. He’s pretty sure to put the lid 
on around here some more, too. Every once 
in a while something has to be done, you 
know to let these people understand that 
they can’t do anything they want to.” 

The captain at that time was evidently 
reckoning with a public sentiment aroused 
by the vice-commission’s report rather than 
with any radical change of heart on the part 
of Mayor Harrison. That was two or three 
weeks before the mayor talked like a 
preacher about “putting the fear of God” in 
the hearts of the men of the police force. If 
I remember rightly, it was the sordid avarice 
of some business men on West Madison 
Street which aroused Mayor Harrison to 
take his stand. 

Two months ago I looked into the state 
of affairs on Madison Street for two miles 
and more west from the river. I did not 
enter any resort. Indeed I did not leave the 
street car. But such a course was quite un- 
necessary in order to ascertain that about 
the time respectable Chicago was well asleep 
the underworld took possession of West 
Madison Street and by half-past one in the 
morning vice was holding high carnival. 

With few exceptions I found my fellow- 
passengers in the first stages of a drunken 
orgy. Parties of men and women went from 
one “place” to another. Twice the car was 
boarded by companies of midnight mission 
workers, going to plant the white or red 
cross at some street corner and speak their 
message. On the street car they sung Sal- 
vation Army hymns to drown out, by sheer 
volume of sound, the ribald songs of the 
revelers. But these representatives of the 
religious passion seemed almost beside them- 
selves with frenzy, and their presence only 
added to the feeling that, in one way or an- 
other, all West Madison Street in the early 
hours after midnight was drunk. 

About a month later, after the order had 


been given out to close up the West Side 
Levee, I passed over the same route to find 
the conditions along Madison Street hardly 
different from the “Loop” district at the 
same hour. 

I overheard a fellow-passenger on this sec- 
ond trip say to a companion—both men hav- 
ing struck Chicago that day, evidently de- 
pending on lax conditions in law enforce- 
ment. “I don’t understand it. I thought 
Harrison would open things up in Chicago 
sure. That’s what he was elected for. But 
he’s gone back-on his best friends. Things 
are shut up as tight as a drum. It’s worse 
than Denver. We might as well go back. 
What in the devil is the matter with Harri- 
son?” 

A few days after this incident a company 
of thirty business men waited on the mayor 
to petition a return to the old order on the 
West Side in the interest of their trade. His 
reply contained good material for a sermon 
on business ethics and caused a new align- 
ment in city politics. He has disappointed 
the expectations of two classes: those who 
voted for him at the last election and those 
who voted against him. i 

At the last bi-monthly meeting of the min- 
isters of over 600 federated churches, here- 
after to be re-enforced by the addition of lay 
delegates, Rev. M. P. Boynton, pastor of 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church said, in 
the course of an impassioned address on 
Good Citizenship: “I believe in the good in- 
tentions of Mayor Harrison. Let’s take him 
at face value and stand by him. The forces 
that will oppose him and try to suppress his 
work are mighty. We must give him our 
support.” 

In a series of resolutions, presented by Dr. 
H. L. Willett, approving the recent action 
of the vice-commission in voting to continue 
its work as an unofficial voluntary organ- 
ization and to print a revised edition of its 
remarkable report, the following {ouch spe- 
cifically upon the reform aspect of the pres- 
ent city administration : 

“We register our hearty commendation of 
the mayor of Chicago for those efforts thus 
far made during his administration to re- 
press, limit and destroy the traffic in vice. 
The fact that a notorious resort, hitherto ap- 
parently immune from police interference, 
has been closed is proof clean and convincing 
of the fact that the administration has it in 
its power to control and therefore to repress, 
discourage and practically destroy the worst 
of the vices that jeopardize human life. If 
it shall be the poliey of the mayor to pursue 
this method of repression and destruction as 
relates to vice, we believe that an opportu- 
nity the most notable in the history of 
municipalities is afforded him for the pro- 
motion of the cause of good citizenship and 
clean morals.” 

This resolution and one commending the 
civil service commission in proceeding 
against those grafting upon the vicious ele- 
ment as the price of police protection, were 
passed by the ministers and laymen present 
with absolute unanimity and enthusiasm. 
This representative body put itself on record 
as ready to accept Mayor Harrison in the 
role of a moral reformer. This course was 
urged by Hon. T. C. MacMillan, chairman 
of the meeting and president of the central 
committee of the federated churches. What 
has made a man elected on an “open town” 
platform by the aid of such ward bosses as 
“Hinky Dink” Kenna and “Bathhouse John” 
Coughlin a preacher of civie righteousness 
and a terror to evildoers is a matter on 
which there is much difference of opinion. 
But between his new attitude and the 
aroused public sentiment resulting from the 
shocking revelation of the vice-commission 
there is doubtless some connection. 

Chicago, Ill. J... 6; 
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CHRISTMAS 


Novelties in 


China and Glass 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


China Rooster String Boxes 
decorated in two colors to be hung on 
wall, 50c each. (Twine 5 cents 
per ball). If sent by mail 75 
cents each, including twine, 
Dinner Sets, wide variety 
Vases—Tea Sets—Sorbet Cups 
Toilet Sets— Breakfast Sets 
Fish Sets 
Wedgwood Old Blue Historical 
Plates (9-inch dessert size)—Views of 
Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Bunker 
Hill, State House, etc. Assorted views 
$4.20 per dozen (35 cents each); 60 

cents each if sent by mail. 

Umbrella Holders Oyster Plates 
Toast Racks Ramikins 
Doulton Nursery Rhymes China 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Bridge ‘Whist Cups and Saucers 
Almond (or Nut) Sets 
Tea Strainers Window Boxes 
Whipped Cream Bowls 
Bread and Butter Plates—Fruit Baskets 
Chocolate Pots 


Individual Breakfast Sets 


Ice Cream Sets Dresden China 
Old Blue Canton China 
Bric-a-Brac | 
Game Sets—Palm Pots—Claret Glasses 
—Rich Service Plates 
Fern Pots, with Linings 
. Sandwich Plates—Rich Pitchers 
Cheese Dishes Cut Glass Pieces 
Guest Room Sets 
Rich Plates in dozens 
Electroliers 
Sunbonnet Babies, Also Mother 
Goose China for Children, 25—s50— 
75—$1.00 each. 

Baking Dish Collars— Glass Flower 
Vases—Wedgwood Jasper Ware 
Marmalade Jars—Salad Sets 
Rich Carlsbad Glass—Carafes 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Tobacco Jars China Tea Caddies 
China Croton Sets 
Cracked Ice Bowls Candlesticks 
Candle Shades 
A. D. Coffee Sets—Decanters 
Garden or Piazza Seats 
Pudding Sets Bronze Figures 

In brief, everything in Croekery, 
China and Glass. Low Priee—In- 
expensive — Moderate Price, also 
Rich and Costly. 


Special Christmas Tables 


Classified values—many items marked 
down to close out—25 cents, 50 cents, 
$1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 

Purchases made now will be delivered 
at any date desired. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


(TEN FLOORS) 


33 Franklin St, cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Men and Religion Movement __. 


Social Service in Des Moines 


The social service committee of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement has suc- 
ceeded in making possible a municipal lodg- 
ing house for Des Moines. For a long time 
the social workers have felt that much of the 
crime of the city was not being handled prop- 
erly. The jail has been in the basement of 
the municipal building. In a city like Des 
Moines, it has been impossible to handle 
properly the 7,000 men who have gone in and 
out its doors during a year. With the un- 
sanitary conditions and mingling of all 
classes the conditions were very unsatisfac- 
tory, to say the least. 

During the special campaign of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, a munic- 
ipal lodging house was suggested as one of 
the solutions of this problem. With that in 
view, a member of the social service commit- 
tee was sent to Chicago to inspect the 
municipal lodging house and its work. It 
seemed to the committee to be a step in the 
right direction. In order to 


in connection with the social service commit- 
tee are back of this, for it will give the 
former a headquarters which will be valu- 
able. It will enable them to do much more 
for the working man than they have been 
able to do in the past. 

But no one should suppose that all of the 
social work of the city is being done for 
men. At a banquet of the membership of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
there were representatives from nearly every 
church of the city. Dr. Anna L. Brown of 
New York City, founder of the. Health and 
Honor League and head of the physical de- 
partment for the national Association, was 
the principal speaker. She, with other de- 
partmental secretaries, had made some in- 
vestigations of the needs here. It was found 
that a fine place could be secured near the 
Des Moines River for a permanent summer 
camp. Miss Florence Simms, secretary of 


the National Industrial Department, made 
a plea for the working woman spending her 
summer nights and days in the city, which 


made a deep impression upon the 800 women 
present. It was determined to begin a finan- 
cial carm.yaign in order to work out the plans 
which had already been produced. The work 
is under the direction of the physical depart- 
ment of the Y. W. C. A. 

Des Moines, Io. Tie se 

It is the man that makes the sermon. The 
man is the sermon. That is why it is im- 
possible to print a sermon. No sermon has 
ever yet been printed. We print the words, 
but the words are nothing but the skeleton, 
and the spiritual body of the sermon is the 
personality of the man. One cannot ac- 
count for Peter’s power on the day of Pen- 
tecost by reading the report of Peter’s ser- 
mon, nor can one account for the effect pro- 
duced by any of the kings of Christian 
speech by a study of what the reporters 
have preserved. Not what the preacher says, 
but what he is—this constitutes the sermon. 
—Charles EH. Jefferson, in The Building of 
the Church. 


make it a success it was thought 
that the municipal commission- 
ers should be back of the move- 
ment. A petition was taken to 
the city council and plans were 
outlined to them which met 
with a hearty response and an 
immediate appropriation of 
$2,500 for equipment. 

A three-story building has 
been secured and probably by 
the first of January will be in 
operation. In the basement will 
be the bathrooms and medical 
supervision, on the first floor 
the office, dining-room and the 
kitchen, and on the third floor 


‘Joyce of the Jasmines 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of “The Golden Heart,” ‘‘ The Lilac Girl,’ “ Holly” 
“My Lady of the Fog,” “An Orchard Princess,” 


“Kitty of the Roses,” etc. 


about forty beds. There is room 
on this third floor for more than 
twice the number should they be 
needed. The city council has 
asked the social service com- 
mittee to recommend a man to 
take charge of the institution. 

But the work of the social 
service committee does not end 
here. It has been felt that 
something even more than this 
was necessary, and the com- 
mittee has asked the comumis- 
sioners of the county to aid in 
establishing a workhouse farm, 
and there are fair prospects that 
the county commissioners will 
accede to this request. If a 
farm of forty acres adjacent to 
the city can be secured and put 
in successful operation, it will 
be a reformatory measure for 
‘scores of men who have come 
under the influence of drink 
and who have families depend- 
ent upon them. It will be an 
aid to the Humane Society, 
which now tries to make the 
offender produce something 
which shall be turned over to 
those who are dependent upon 
him. In the working out of 
these plans there is the heartiest 
co-operation of the churches, 
represented in the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement beside 
the various philanthropic agen- 
cies of the city. 


PERHAPS A LABOR TEMPLE 


Another achievement worthy 
of note is the proposed plan for 
a labor temple. Full announce- 
ments have not been made as 
yet, but there seems to be every 
probability of success. The 
jJabor organizations of the city, 


This is another of the sweet, picturesque, charming holiday stories 
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decorations on each page. Small quarto, decorated cover in gold, 
with medallion, cloth, gilt top, $2.00, in a box. 
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A sparkling and breezy romance of modern times, the scenes laid 
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Why Neglect.the Motion 
Pictures 


BY LOUISE ©. BANDALL 


There has been much discussion in some 
cities and towns as to the licensing of the 
moving picture companies for Sunday per- 
formances. In one New England city, where 
the mayor had given a license in direct op- 
position to hundreds of protests from 
churches, religious societies and best people 
of the city, the question became one of the 
political issues in the subsequent election 
and caused the defeat of the offending mayor. 
Yet it was stated that an average of 3,000 
people in a population of 60,000 attended 
the shows every Sunday in that city. 

As a teacher and worker among young 
people, I have studied this subject for some 
time, and I believe that the moving pictures, 
as generally presented, tend to demoralize 
our young people. But I also firmly believe 
that they may and will become one of the 
greatest educational factors of the present 
century. 

Two years ago I had in my class a boy 
of great promise, eighteen years of age. His 
parents were dead, and the woman who took 
him to bring up was an invalid. He was 
handsome and bright, a constant attendant 
at Sunday school and all the social affairs 
of the church, but he became a ‘“moying 
picture fiend’; no show of that kind escaped 
him when he could possibly attend. He be- 
gan to stay away from church and Sunday 
school and spent every evening at the vari- 
ous shows. One day he was arrested and 
imprisoned for trying to extort money from 
a prominent man by a Black Hand letter, 
employing the same methods that he had 
seen illustrated by moving pictures. He 
was put on probation and is now studying, 
working and trying to make good, but what 
a shame that so severe a lesson should come 
into his early life! 

“He can live it down,” we say; but if he 
should become well known in politics or 
even in religion, this one fact that he was 
once arrested and imprisoned will be brought 
up against him. He cannot escape it. 

This is only one of.many cases that have 
been brought to my attention, and when I 
read that an average of 3,000 people at- 
tended every Sunday the moving picture 
shows in the above-mentioned city, I was 
appalled. It is time that all those who love 
our young people and have their good at 
heart should rise to the occasion and meet 
the problem squarely on its own ground. 

Why do not our schools have educational 
moving pictures several evenings in the 
week? Why do not our churches have moy- 
ing pictures, both educational and religious, 
week days and also Sunday evenings and 
bring in the 3,000 people who want to see 
them? I give the 3,000 credit that it is not 
the quality now presented to them that they 
desire, but the appeal to the eye, the music, 
the crowd. They would go as readily to see 
the History of David or the Glory of Sclo- 
mon as they would to see “Wild Richard 
and Forty Buckets of. Blood”! There is no 
question but that the moving picture has 
come to stay, and that our youth will be 
educated towards the wrong or towards the 
right, in great measure, according to the 
kind of moving pictures they are allowed 
to see. 

Was there ever a child whose eyes did 
not grow big and dark when he saw the pic- 
ture of the “Big Spider that Sat Down Be- 
side Her,” or “The Big Bear, The Little 
Bear and The Middle-sized Bear’? and we 
must show it over and over again and tell 
about it till the child knows it by heart and 
believes every word of it. He just as 
readily believes the story of David and the 
Giant Goliath. As he grows older he de- 
vours with eye and mind the stories and 
pictures of the Wild West and lives them 
over and over again. Would not the story 
of The Children of Israel crossing the Red 


Sea and their life in the desert be just as 
exciting, if portrayed in moving pictures, 
light and song? 

It is only when we are grown up that we 
begin to say, “I do not believe’ this and 
that, and outward impressions cease to in- 
fluence us so strongly. Is it not our duty as 
Christian people to take this great and 
growing attraction and make it a great 
power for education and spiritual truth in 
the hearts of our children? The West is 


more progressive than the Hast iu taking | 


up and trying new ideas, and I was pleased 
to note, in a recent paper from the Pacific 
Coast, this advertisement : 


Vesper service, 5.00; moving pictures, 
“The Birth.of Christ” and “The Woman 
of Samaria.” Short address by the pas- 
tor. 


I would not criticize the wonderful work | 


now done by our churches, but under the 
present system of unity and co-operation 
could we not arrange to have moving pic- 
tures of a religious nature every Sunday 
evening in some large church of every city? 
My heart goes out to our boys and girls who 
would choose the best if the best was only 
presented to them in an attractive way. 


“What we most need is not so much to 
realize the ideal, as to idealize the real.” 
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HESBE addresses and the topics with which they deal were ar- 
ranged after careful thought and with a definite purpose in view. 
They were delivered at Columbia University, where from teachers 
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Dean fof Vale Divinity School, fifteen years pastor of First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, California, author of “ The Cap and Gown,” “ the 


Strange 


Ways of God,” “‘ The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit,” ‘‘ The Young Man's 
Affairs,” “Faithand Health,’ ‘The Gospelof Geod Health,” ‘‘ The Main Points.” 


and students alike had come many requests for the opportunity 
to hear a new and fresh statement of some of the fundamental princi- 
Referring to these addresses, President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler says: “In the break-up of conventional ideas which has 
been so marked a characteristic of the generation in which we live, 
many intelligent men and women have lost the clew to the meaning 
of religion and to its significance for human life. 
led hither and yon by strange and often superficial teachings which 
frequently confused without enlightening. These addresses, by a con- 
suminate master of the art of expression and by a religious teacher 
of vigorous and independent mind, are offered as a corrective to teach- 
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Model Missionary Church 


One would scarcely expect to find it in 
New York City, popularly supposed to be 
given to the heaping up of riches and lux- 
urious self-gratification. It is indeed a 
wealth producing city. Luxurious living 
abounds. But not all of its prosperous men 
and women are lovers of this world, and 
self-centered in their use of this world’s 
goods. 

I venture the assertion, from a somewhat 
careful and extended observation, that in 
no city of the world is there manifest among 
its church members, as a whole, more of a 
philanthropic and missionary spirit, re- 
sulting in munificent giving for worthy ob- 
jects. This is particularly true of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches, where, to an out- 
side observer, people of wealth and fashion 
seem to congregate. Nor is it mere money 
giving, though money is dispensed with lib- 
eral hand. Organized personal service, in 
which a multitude of men and women, 
young and old alike, take part, character- 
izes such churches as St. Bartholomew’s, 
St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, Grace and many 
others. 

But churches of other denominations are 
not far, if at all, behind, when judged by 
the measure of their ability and the money 
at their disposal. Such an one, for exam- 
ple, is Central Presbyterian Church, under 
the pastorate of Dr. Merle-Smith. Not 
only is it noteworthy for the amount of its 
giving, but for the manner of it.. Mission- 
ary work, both at home and abroad, is with 
it an organized business. China is its par- 
ticular field of operation abroad, in which 
it has a mission all its own, in a station 
where no other missionary work whatever is 
being done. In it are eight of its own mis- 
sionaries, some being children of members 
of Central Church. While this mission “is 
under the care and supervision of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, and its 
missionaries are approved and appointed by 
that Board, they are nevertheless the repre- 
sentatives of this particular church, which 
takes the initiative in seeking and commend- 
ing them, and cares for them in every way, 
even to the erection of meeting houses, school 
buildings, hospitals and parsonages and the 
equipment of the same. 3 


THE HOSPITALITY AT HOME 


Not only is this done, but a personal ac- 
quaintance of the church is established with 
those thus sent, by entertainment in the 
homes of members, public and private re- 
ceptions, attendance upon Sunday and week 
day services, where their voices are heard 
in prayer and public address. In this way 
they are received and made members of the 
church household. All are privileged to 
know them personally as their representa- 
tives in the great empire of China. They 
begin their journey from the church portals 
with the prayers and benediction of all con- 
cerned, as children go out from the parental 
roof. When these missionaries return on 
a furlough, they come as a matter of course 
to this mother church to be entertained. 
There they are free to tell in the most in- 
timate and confidential way of their field of 
labor, of their work in its minutia, of its 
trials, discouragements and successes. Con- 
stant communication with them is kept up, 
so that once a month, at a meeting set apart 
for that special purpose, the church at home 
is brought into closest touch with its work- 
ers and with those they are gathering into 
the church fold. The old-fashioned monthly 

concert is not only maintained, but is made 
the most interesting and peattable meeting 
of the month. 

Thus .Gentral Church has expanded itself. 
“It reaches out its hand across the Conti- 
- nent, over the Pacific Ocean’s wide waste of 
waters, away into the heart of China. It is 
gathering into Christ’s fold, through these 
its working forces, the precious fruitage of 


men, women and children, saved body and 
soul. 


Nor is this missionary spirit foreign only 


in its interest and activity. It is equally 
mindful, in precisely the same way, of the 
home field. The church chose for its own 
special work a location in the mountain re- 
gion of Tennessee, among those commonly 
designated as “poor whites.” For the sup- 
port of this home missionury work, which 
is all its own, it gives just ag liberally as 
to its foreign field. It selects its own mis- 
sionaries, under the advice and with the 


approval of the Home Board, makes them 


also members of its church household, by 
personal acquaintance, with equally warm 
welcome. It keeps itself in the same close 
touch with these workers and the field they 
are cultivating. Its missionary interest is 
therefore world wide. No question ever 
arises among its members ag to the relative 
importance of the home and foreign field. 
They are one in its estimation. 


ALL ROUND INCREASE OF GIFTS AND INTEREST 


Nor are the contributions of this church 
to the treasury of the Home and Foreign 
boards, for the work in general, at all 
diminished, but increased rather. No local 
or philanthropic enterprise worthy of its 
support is ever neglected. Its members are 
noted for generous liberality and -helpful- 
ness in behalf of all causes that relate to 
the public welfare. 

It is a fact worthy of note that this move- 
ment in the way of organized benevolence 
began among the young people of the Chris- 
tian Wndeavor Society. It was by that 
Society brought to the pastor and session of 
the church for their consideration, and 
through these officials, who heartily com- 


mended it, adopted by the church members 
as a settled policy. 


No wonder that such a church as this has 
the honor of inaugurating the ‘‘Big Brother” 
movement, which has become such an effect- 
ive agency of the Brotherhood for the rec- 
lamation of boys that have gone astray and 
the safeguarding of others who are in danger 
of falling into evil ways. It might naturally 
be expected to give birth to such a salutary 
movement and enthusiastically foster it. 


Personalia 


After giving a score of addresses at differ- 
ent points in Russia in the interest of the 
Christian Endeavor movement, Dr. F. E. 
Clark and his wife are now carrying their 
message of good cheer into the Balkan proy- 
inces. Large audiences greeted Dr. Clark in 
Russia, but he was not sorry to leave the 
country in view of the attitude of some of 
the Russians toward the passport issue. 


Large audiences greeted Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell at Sanders Theater, Harvard University 
last week and this when he fulfilled with 
notable success the difficult role of lecturer 
on the William Belden Noble Foundation. 
His general subject was the Adventure of 
Life. Dr. Grenfell also conducted prayers 
at Appleton Chapel every morning last week, 
and then met the students at Wadsworth 
House. Many of them availed themselves of 
the opportunity to get his judgment on their 
personal problems. Last Sunday he spoke 
at Amherst College in the morning, at Smith 
College in the afternoon and at First Church, 
Holyoke, in the evening. He is sought no 
less eagerly by educational institutions than 
he is by churches and clubs, but he is not 
able to accept numerous invitations coming 
to him, as he must leave soon for an ex- 
tended trip in the West. 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price— 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— 
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If you want things that are, 
always good and wholesome— 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL eovere 
169 WARREN STREET 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN OFFICE 
(New York Times) 


Archbishop Farley in the course of his 
address said that “‘where the liberties of a 
people are committed to a Catholic their lib- 
erties are safer than when committed to any 
other individual.” We think the liberties of 
the people of New York would be just as 
safe under a Methodist, a Baptist or an 
Episcopalian, or under a governor of no 
chureh affiliation, as they would be under a 
Catholic. We do not see why the arch- 
bishop should have supposed that there was 
any question of our liberties involved in the 
religious faith of our governor. We do not 
know what the politicians think about it, 
but it is our judgment that a Roman Cath- 
olie candidate for governor who was emi- 
nently qualified for the office would not suf- 
fer at the polls by reason of his religious 
faith. The people of the state of New York 
are a sensible folk, and they are not bigoted. 


SYSTEM THE KEYNOTE 
(New York Evening Post) 


System is to be the keynote of a home 
mission campaign which has been planned 
on an unprecedented scale and is now being 
set in motion with the impetus of great 
wealth behind it. Even the business of 
revivalism has its experts. Traveling bands 
of them are to visit every city and town in 
the United States and leave behind them 
local organizations charged with the imme- 
diate task of carrying on religious propa- 
ganda in accordance with the latest methods 
of scientific efficiency. It has always seemed 
to us that something more than card cata- 
logues and index files are essential to a great 
religious awakening, and consequently we 
are pleased to see that among the fields of 
labor marked out for the new missionary 
movement, prominence is given to social 
welfare work and to “extension work among 
shop and factory employés.” If the vital 
spirit is to be breathed into the church of 
today, the church must be found active and 
resolute in the work of social reform that 
has become to so many good men the modern 
substitute for religion. 


MONEY AND POLITICS 
(Kansas City Times) 


“Tf a man hasn’t got the money, he’d 
better keep out of politics,’ says Mr. Ed- 
monds, the manager for Senator Stephenson 
of Wisconsin. Well, Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin is a poor man, and he has 
done very well in politics. Coming closer 
to home, there is not a rich man on the 
Kansas congressional delegation with the ex- 
eeption of D. R. Anthony. 


A TASK OF TEE RISING GENERATION 
(Pres. William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin) 


The social evil can never be rooted out by 
appeals to the individual. A recent reliable 
report shows that the cost of that evil is 
five thousand women’s lives a year in a 
single city, with bitterness and shame to 
thousands more of broken-hearted fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters of both 
the five thousand girls who die each year 
and the many more who live on in disgrace 
and degradation. That fact calls on every 
man who has a particle of honor or chivalry 
to refuse to be a partner in such wholesale 
human murder. Multiply the numbers in 
that single city by all the cities in the coun- 
try and you will see that more persons are 
made miserable in life and driven to dishon- 
ored death by white slavery today than there 
were by black slavery fifty years ago; that 
the battle against white slavery is to be the 
moral battle of the oncoming generation, 
and that every individual must determine 
his personal conduct by the side of this 
great social issue on which he wants to be 
counted. 


“<So Sensitive ” 


Another victim of an undisciplined tem- 
per is your sensitive person. ‘This unfor- 
tunate seems to have no scarf-skin and to 
be quite incapable of enduring the little 
rubs of life. He takes offense at kindly jest 
and detects an innuendo in the most inno- 
cent remark; he discovers that he has been 
passed over and slighted with deliberate in- 
tention; he is concerned by the form of a 


passing greeting and weighs the exact value’ 


of a signature. His ears gather up every 
reference to himself, and no criticism short 
of gross flattery will satisfy him. He is in 


a chronic state of being “hurt” and is the | 


martyr of endless grievances. Explaining 
how much he-has felt this oversight, and 


how he could not help noticing that change | 


in manner, he adds that he is not the per- 
son to take offense readily, but that was a 
wound to cut through the thickest armor. 

If you have to deal with this sort of 
temper, it is necessary to take care that he 


(or more likely she) is consulted first and | 
made a leader, and given the glory and made | 


much of, and then he (or more likely she) 
will work hard, and not grudge sacrifices, 
and be as sweet as honey. When a grown-up 
man (or woman), the father (or mother) of 
a family, plays the baby in public or private 


life, it is a very humiliating spectacle and | 


proves a quite remarkable foolishness of 
mind.—John Watson, in Respectable Sins. 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up. which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and br 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in BHyery Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
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CHARLES DARWIN 


& OTHER ENGLISH THINKERS 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


at Central Church, Brooklyn, tens of thousands of men and women 


I: is not too much to say that in Dr. Cadman’s remarkable pastorate 


have looked to him to provide a way of passage from the old theol- 


ogy to the new. The 2,000 new members received into the church 
during his deeade of service are only a small portion of the hosts whom 
he has led safely and confidently out of doubt and into a perception of 
the light. No man in England or America is better qualified both by 
training and by temperament for the performance of this invaluable 
task. No one appreciates more fully the currents of thought that affect 
men in America. He is keenly alive to the doubts and difficulties of the 
man on the street, as well as deeply versed in the philosophical skep- 
ticism of the England of the nineteenth century. He is a man of pre 
eminent intellectual acuteness and undisputed vigor of will. From 
his English Wesleyan father and from the high hand of God he has 
received an evangelical fervor, a swiftness of sympathy and a warmth 
of heart that make him peculiarly adapted to dealing with the average 
man. The man or woman who follows Dr. Cadman’s lead need have 
no fear of reading men of opposing views, provided he has in- his heart 
the same glow of love for humanity and for Christ that marks all Dr. 
Cadman’s utterances. This book, therefore, will be welcomed by thou- 
sands of people who have listened to or heard of this eloquent preacher. 
The general character of the book is conciliatory and a plea for the 
vecessary harmony which in reality exists between scientific and other 
phases of truth. 
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The Congregational Circle . 


Church News that Should 


Always be Reported 


— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 

tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 

important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news of our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 
OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Meriden’s New Leader 


Rey. Thomas B. Powell recently began his 
work with Center Church of Meriden. A na- 
tive of Scranton, Pa., 
he was graduated from 
Bucknell University in 
1906 and from Yale Di- 
vinity School in 1909. 
While still in the Di- 
vinity School, he was 
for a year and a half 
assistant pastor of 
Plymouth Church, New 
Haven, during the time 
of Dr. McLane’s devel- 
opment of the Appor- 
tionment Plan among the churches. Before 
coming to Meriden, Mr. Powell was for a year 
pastor at Livingstone, Mont., as one of the 
half dozen young men who cast in their minis- 
terial lot in leading centers of this frontier 
state. Mr. Powell comes to Center Church es- 
pecially well qualified in training and spirit to 
meet the promising demands of the hill church 
of Meriden, a beautiful colonial structure of 
fine interior and located with its growing con- 
stituency in a family community. 


In South Dakota’s Capital 


Rev. O. O. Smith, D.D., is pastor of First 
Church, Pierre, S. D., to which he came in 
October from Virst 
Church of Council 
Bluffs, Io. He had ren- 
dered highly acceptable 
service there for six 
and one-half years, 
completing his success- 
ful pastorate by the 
erection of a commodi- 
ous edifice, the dedica- 
tion of which was 
among the last acts of 
his pastorate. Dr. 
Smith is a native of Illinois and comes from a 
long line of ministers, his grandfather, father 
and three brothers being preachers. He is nota- 
ble for brief and inspiring sermons. He has 
acquired an enviable reputation upon the lec- 
ture platform, and in that capacity is popular 
throughout the Middle West. First Church 
of Pierre, located at the capital of the state, is 
deemed one of the most important of the upper 
Missouri Valley, both from its character and 
strategic location. 


Tablet of Bronze in Memory of Titus Coan 


The Congregational church in Killingworth, 
Ct., is now raising funds to place a bronze 
tablet in the church building in memory of 
Titus Coan, the great missionary to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 1834—1882. In addition, we 
are going to mark with an appropriate in- 
scription a large bowlder that lies in front of 
the old house-place where Mr, Coan was born, 
near’ the church. ‘These memorials will cost 
at least $475. The church of his youth feels 
that she owes this to Mr. Coan, in recognition 
of his great service to his fellowmen, and 
thinks it an excellent way to bring the inspi- 
ration of his rich and fruitful life to the grow- 
ing youth of this and coming generations in 
the community where he was born. But un- 
‘able to do this alone, it has asked the friends 


and relatives of Mr. Coan to aid. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Rev. W. A. Jenkins, treas- 
urer of the Coan Memorial Fund, and also 
pastor of the church; address Clinton, Ct., 
Rept Da NO se: 


Renovating a Fifty Year Old Church 


For nearly four months the Congregational- 
ists in Brodhead, Wis., worshiped in the 
building of the Baptist church while their 
house of worship, built a half century ago, was 
in process of renovation and repair. It was a 
thoroughly modernized and greatly beautified 
interior which the congregation entered for 
services of rededication. The old pews were 
rebuilt with interior finish of black walnut 
throughout, an unusual luxury in a modern 
church. Art glass windows have replaced the 
plain sash of the old church, and the walls 
have been finished in dull oils, olive green and 
old ivory predominating in the color scheme. 
The general renovation extends to a new Listz 
organ in the choir gallery and an abundant 
supply of new hymn-books in the pews. The 
preachers for rededication Sunday were Rev. 
H. W. Carter, D. D., of the Department of Home 
Missions, in the morning, and State Supt. 
F. M. Sheldon in the evening. The money for 
the work was all raised by the pastor, Rev. 
J. L. Smith, prior to the services, and the debt 
raising feature was barred from the public 
celebration. 


Able Layman Lost to Brooklyn 

Genuine sorrow and an unusual sense of loss 
have followed the death of George W. Hebard 
of Brooklyn. He was a born leader, and in 
these times of grave issues the loss of such a 
leader is keenly felt. In business circles his 
counsel was eagerly sought and given without 


stint of time or strength. Aside from his spe- 
cific vocation, as vice-president of the Westing- 
house Hlectric Manufacturing Company, he was 
a director in nine different business corpora- 
tions, and a working director in them all; he 
scorned an honor which he could not repay 
with service. For twenty years he has been 
president of the trustees of Tompkins Avenue 
Church, and outside of his home nothing lay 
closer to his heart than its interests. He was 
also for some years superintendent of its large 
Sunday school, giving to it the full benefit of 
his rare administrative skill. For a period of 
years he was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and most of that time chairman of its 
finance committee. From its monthly meeting 
he was almost never absent, not even when his 
health imperatively demanded rest. He was 
the first and, up to the day of his death, the 
only treasurer of the Church Extension Society, 
yet always more than the mere custodian of its 
funds. His long acquaintance with the history 
of the city’s growth made him wise in the loca- 
tion of new churches, and to him as much as 
to any other man has been due the remarkable 
success of that organization in extending the 
bounds of Congregationalism in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. The funeral service 
in Tompkins Avenue Church was conducted by 
the pastors, assisted by Dr. Lyman and Dr. 
Hillis. 


Unusual Missionary Offering 

The women’s missionary society in Clinton, 
Mass., took an unusual method of celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Woman’s Board 
with which it is affiliated. It took the form of 
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“BY THE MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS OF THE 


—+ WHITE STAR LINE: 


Tethe RIVIERA — 


ITALY and EGYPT. 
VIA AZORES, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR 


ALGIERS AND VILLEFRANCHE 


THE MAMMOTH STEAMERS 


“ADRIATIC” * “CEDRIC” 
: FROM NEW YORK 
JANUARY 10 JANUARY 24 
FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 6 
Detailed Itineraries on Request 


White S' New Y 


| SOUTH AMERICA 


~Tothe WEST INDIES- 
PANAMA CANAL and 


Calling at all 
Ports of Interest 
THE NEW TRIPLE SCREW STEAMER 


* “LAURENTIC” 


FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 20 FEBRUARY 24 


31 Days $150 and Upward 
Booklet and Map Folder on Request 


d ies E h 


TOY SHOP 


The Most Convenient Toy Shop in Boston 


Velocipedes, ball-bearing, 

from $11.00 to $18.00 
Tricycles, ball-bearing, 

from $12.50 to $18.00 
Doll’s Trousseaux . $1.25 to $18.00 
Dolls. . © «. 25e to $35.00 
Games ESCORTS 25e to oo 
Meceano . . _ . $2.00 to $22.50 
Picture Puzzles. 25e to $5.00 
Soldiers . . . . 25e to $15.00 
BLOCKS’ © 1, aa ect ee 25e to $2.50 
Toy Books Oa ae 10¢ to $1.50 
“Steam Engines. . $2.50 to $50.00 
Iron Toys. . . 25e¢ to $3.50 
Iron Trains 25e to $3.00 
Mechanical Trains, $1.50 to $16.50 
Shoo-Flys. . .$5.50 and $5.75 


Mechanical Toys . 25c to $25.00 
Mechanical Boats . 35¢ to $35.00 
Paint Boxes .  .. 25c to $12.50 
Children’s Furniture, 25c to $10.00 
Imported and Domestic Stoves, 

50c to $25.00 
Flexible Flyer Sleds, $2.50 to $4.50 
Skin Toys. . . 1b5e to $15.00 
Rocking Horses  . $5.00 to $10.00 
Wooden Toys . . 10¢ to $10.00 


Doll Houses .  . $1.25 to $35.00 
Plush Animals. . 75c¢ to $15.00 
Automobiles .  . $7.50 to $12.50 


25e¢ to $1.50 
$1.00 to $7.50 
$1.00 to $12.50 
50c to $12.00 


Roly Polys . : 
Horses and Carts . 
Toy Autos. ° 5 
Boxes of Animals . 


: Christmas Tree Ornaments 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 
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The new building of Mayflower, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
the interior finish natural redwood. 


brick veneer, 


parlor, kitchen, ladies’ and gents’ dressing-rooms. 
The total seating capacity of both auditoriums is 750 and provision is made 
for a gallery in main auditorium to accommodate 250 more. 
190, of whom forty-one were received during the past year. 


choir room, 


is of wood, with buff sand-lime 
Opening into the main auditorium 
is a Sunday school room with gallery, and two tiers of classrooms, sixteen in number, 


There is also a pastor’s study and a 


The present membership is 
Pacific Grove being noted 


as both a summer and winter resort, Mayflower ministers to many non-residents from 


all over the United States. 


When completely equipped the new building will represent 


an investment of $30,000 and no small amount of effort and sacrifice on the part of its 


members. Rev. George Peebles is pastor. 
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a golden wedding and offerings of old gold and 
other jewelry were brought to the meeting, to 
be redeemed later for missions. Some of the 
Pieces were especially valuable because of age 
or associations as heirlooms. 


Large S iccess at Willimantic, Ct. 


Three years ago Rev. W. S. Beard came from 
Durham, N. H., to Willimantic, Ct. His work 
has been particularly with and for the young 
people. The Sunday school has been largely 
increased in membership and interest. Through 
the agency of clubs he has effectively built the 
life of the church into the personalities of the 
young people. At the present time there are 
seven clubs—for the girls, the Pilgrims of 
Avilion for those eight to twelve, the Queens 
of Avilion, the K. K. Club for those between 
twelve and sixteen and the Sodalitas for those 
above sixteen and under twenty; for the boys, 
the Pages of Arthur, the Knights of King 
Arthur and the Grex Club for ages correspond- 
ing to those of the girls. Hach has a special 
time of meeting in addition to that of the 
Sunday school hour. Wach has a ritual, pass- 
word and grip for its members and.each is 
responsible for some part in the church work. 
The number of clubs makes them adaptable to 
the varying ages and furnishes a novelty in 
graduation from one to the other which serves 
to hold them in touch with the church and its 
life. _ Various picnics, camping parties, ete., 
add to the attractiveness of the club life. 
Over 150 young people are in the membership 
of these various organizations which have dl- 
rectly fed the church. In three years ninety- 
one have joined, forty-nine on confession; of 
this number forty-one have come through the 
influence of the clubs. Without the advertising 
of a “men and religion forward movement,” 
Willimantie has had one all by itself, for of 
the twenty-nine who have come into the church 
on confession this last year, twenty have been 
males over sixteen years of age. 

A year ago last May a meeting was held in 
the church with reference to civic improvement 
in the community. The outgrowth of this 
meeting was a Fourth of July celebration 
eclipsing in glory anything held in recent years. 
The revival of community spirit has found ex- 
pression in a Civic Federation from which good 
things are expected. The church has entered 
heartily into new plans for missions, adopted 
the Apportionment Plan and pretty nearly 
doubled its gifts to the seven societies ; $2,200 
have been spent on permanent improvements. 


Drummond, Okl., reports seventy-two acces- 
sions during the past year, forty-two on con- 
fession. With $500 paid for special efforts, re- 
pairs and benevolences,’ the church is on a 


self-supporting basis for the first time in its 
history. The Sunday school, under the efficient 
leadership of Professor Derrick of the high 
school, has almost doubled in membership. 
Two prayer meetings are held each week with 
frequent attendance of half the church member- 
ship. Rey. A. J. Smith has just closed the first 
year of his pastorate. 


East Longmeadow, Mass., has been making 


extensive improvements to its house of wor- 
ship. The men got $38,000 subscribed, and the 
women went after $1,000 more. New oak pews 
and new carpet in the auditorium,\new ' heater, 
hardwood floor and cement substituted for all 
other woodwork in the basement, a new exit 
and a retiring room for the pastor, besides 
fresh paint outside and in, give an idea where 
the money went. Rededicatory services were 
led by the pastor, Rev. C. S. Wilder, Nov. 12, 
and an “at home” evening, Nov. 17, served to 
make the people feel at home in their trans- 
formed edifice. 
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Rev. Cuarves M. Suerpon, Topeka, Kansas, 
says :—‘‘ I am exceedingly pleased with it . . . It 
is a most beautiful piece of work typographically, 
and I shall enjoy using it in my own pulpit . . . I 
shall be glad to commend it to my people when- 
ever they buy a new Bible.” 


300 Years After! 
Just Published 


The 
1911 Bible 


Being 
The Authorized Version of 1617 
With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 

A New System of Chain References. 

A New System of Collected References. 

A New System of Paragraphs. 

The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 

Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 
on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


Descriptive List on Application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS 


Why Our Flag Floats Over Oregon 


By REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D. D. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 Net. 
If any chapter of American history bristles with ro- 
mantic interest, it is the conquest of 
The Great Northwest. 


HAWAII under KING KALAKAUA 


By REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D. D. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 Net. 

This Little Gem of literary and historic interest is 
a tale of the picturesque and petite Kingdom of Hawaii 
under its last royal dynasty, before the American Nation 
enrolled it among her newer possessions. 

Each book beautifully printed, bound and profusely 
illustrated. Put up in slide case. 


SMITH & SALE, Por:land, Maine 


JUST ISSVED 


ee 


A COUNTRY PARISH 


By FRANK S. CHILD 


This delightful book pictures graphically the life and times of the typical New 
Iingland country parson one and two centuries ago, and adds recent incidents which 


are the natural outcome of loyal services. 


The delineation of the parson’s character 


as he labors for the parish, the colony and the state, anecdotes concerning his eventful 
life and descriptions of scenery are given with abundance of local color and reveal 
the worth and importance of our country parishes with their intimate relations to the 


great movements of the day. 


In the picturesque setting of this Connecticut village the author presents Deputy- 
Governor Roger Ludlow confidentially whispering the latest witch gossip or, again, Dr. 
Timothy Dwight on Greenfield Hill, entertaining fifteen ministers in his mansion and 


garden. 
Ilumphrey’s schooldays or sees little Benjamin Silliman haunting the marshes and steal- 
ing the secrets of nature, Aaron Burr and his dashing courtship of Jonathan Hdwards’s 
daughter, or episodes in the Pequot War, the American Reyolution and the War of 


1812. 


Elsewhere in the book the reader catches Lincolnesque glimpses of Dr. Heman 


These dramatie incidents, together with the charm of fellowship with nature 


and the opportunities for study, culture, growth, service and purest enjoyment are 
set forth with a fine, true spirit of appreciation. 

Reading these pages there comes before one a fresh realization of the important 
share which these ancient New England parishes have taken in shaping the destiny. 


of great men and the future of our republic. 


The church, the school, the library, the 


patriotic societies and the many helpful organizations which flourish in these rural 
districts all contribute to the equipment and inspiration of ambitions youth and make 


the country parish gloriously worth while. 
Attractively bound in buff and blue, with wrapper. 


BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 
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Illustrated. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents, 


CHICAGO 


THE PILGRIM PRESS i100. wanan ave. 


and satisfying to the eye. 
creased by an ample balcony. 


Stella Pratt, faithful members and supporters. 
the activities, containing gymnasium, shower baths, large dining hall and model kitchen. 
Under the fine leadership of the pastor, Rev. Chester Ferris, the church has been making 
To him and to his noble company of helpers in church and congrega- 
tion is due great praise for the manner in which this achievement has been carried through 
Strong foundations for this advance were laid during the faith- 


splendid progress. 


in the face of difficulties. 


ful nine years’ pastorate of: Mr. Ferris’s predecessor, Rev. W. N. Burr. 
pastor of First Church, Pasadena, preached the dedication sermon and spoke again at the 
evening meeting. During the day gifts and pledges were received amounting to $9,300. 


DEDICATION AT CORONA 

In the extraordinary era of church building now in progress in Southern California, 
another edifice to be completed and dedicated is that at Corona. 
splendid and gives the parish one of the most serviceable structures in the state. The 
total cost, including accessories, is $35,000. The construction is of a solid and permanent 
type and architecturally pleasing, while the interior finishings are of soft tones, restful 
The auditorium is spacious, its seating capacity greatly in- 
A memorial window is the gift of the Misses Anna and 


SCOTT'S ~ 
EMULSION 


is the near-nature treatment 
for Consumption. 


The power it creates, 
its purity and whole- 
someness are Nature's 
greatest aid in over- 
coming disease. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


wt MAAS ERIE 


: 


The result achieved is 


The basement is unusually well adapted to 


Dire ehehox, 
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The departure of Rev. BD. W. Phillips from 
Whitman, Mass., after a successful pastorate of 
five years takes from the Norfolk Association 
one of its most faithful and efficient workers. 
The church has received larger accessions to 
its membership, has had a larger growth in its 
Sunday school, has given more to missions than 
in any other five years of its history. A tire- 
less worker in his own church, a pastor be- 
loved and respected by all in the community, 
Mr. Phillips has given to the wider interests of 
the denomination a service almost without 
limit. A leader among the Christian Endeay- 
orers, a counsellor and friend of the Sunday 
school workers, a citizen heard for the best 
interests of the community, a student in the 
lines of social and industrial betterment, Mr. 
Phillips has had a place which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. 


Ten busy, happy, fruitful years as pastor of 
the church in North Leominster have just been 
commemorated by Rev. A. EF. Newton, whose 
people with him planned and carried out a de- 
lightful service participated in by minister and 
laymen of the vicinage, and Sec. HB. F. Bell of 
the American Board, who was ordained in that 
church. During this decade Mr. Newton has 
received into membership ninety-five persons. 
His neighbors and friends presented nim with 
five ten-dollar gold pieces. 
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Frank F. Davidson, Treas. 


| Chas. W. Davidson, Pres. 


Christmas 


Gifts 


REMARKABLE 
VALUE IN 
SOLID GOLD 


Bangle or Bracelet 


95.00 


Mail Orders Filled With 
Return Privilege. 
Shipped Prepaid. 


H WHOLESALE &° RETAIL | 
 41SUMMER STREET J 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


Would call to the attention of its friends 
the following facts: 


First—tThe fiscal year of the Board closes 
with the 31st of December. Church treas- 
urers and others who have funds or may re- 
ceive funds for this Board are requested to 
remit before the close of the year. Church 
contributions reaching the Treasurer up to 
the 15th of January, on request, will be 
eredited under the abper lon ment and re- 
ported to the Year-Book for 1911. 


Second—This is the tenth year of tne 
Christmas Fund—a jubilee year. Last year 
over $1,300 were received for this fund. 
We ask for $1.500 this year. Write for the 
Christmas leaflet. From this fund checks, 
in from five to twenty-five dollars, are sent 
to the pensioners of the Board as extra gifts 
to cheer and bless at the Christmas season. 

Third—The current fund of the Board 
should receive, to meet all its pledges for 
the year, about $10,000 in December. Last 
December $6,786.66 were received. A spe- 


cial rally of all the friends of the Board is 
greatly needed just now. 
WituiaM A. Rice, Secretary. 
B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LACK 


Beaury Shoes 


For Women 


Aristocrat Model 


No. 355 


Note the beauty of 
this model, patent colt 
leather, lace style, 
built on trim dressy 
lines, nicely arched, 
with Cuban heel, AA 
to D widths. Priced at 


3.50 


Living at a dis- 
tance is no 
barrier to your 
enjoying the 
advantages of 
these excellent 
shoes, our mail 
order service 
will render you prompt and efficient service. 
When sending for these shoes send 2i¢ addi- 
tional for express or postage. 

Ask for our beautifully illustrated Black 
Beauty Shoe catalogue, mailed free. 


Winter St., Washington St., 


GILCHRIST Co 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Pilgrim Church of Los Angeles is in the 
second year of its history. Seventy-six mem- 
bers have been received, making the total at 
present 127. Of these, fifty-three have been 
received during the seven months’ service of 
the present pastor, Rev. Tyler Dennett. The 
growth of this vigorous young church is most 
gratifying. Mr. Dennett is an energetic pas- 
tor, having made nearly 800 visits during his 
brief term of service. The church is actively 
allying itself with local movements for com- 
munity uplift. Perceiving its spirit, the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood are showing their ap- 
preciation. 


The last meeting of the Young Men's Con- 
gregational Club in Boston was addressed by 


Rev. R. W. McLaughlin of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
His subject, Has a Great Leader again Ap- 
peared in Government? proved of great in- 
terest. 


Connecticut Conference 


Connecticut Congregationalists travel his- 
toric ground and meet in sacred New England 
Meccas when they yearly gather, now East, 
now West, in the state, at their annual ses- 
sions of business and conference. Danbury, 
Connecticut’s city of the extreme southwest, 
was the meeting point on Nov. 21 and 22. 
Rey. H. C. Meserve, for eight years pastor of 
First Church, and the members of the recently 
united First and Second churches were the 
loyal hosts of the occasion. The enrollment 
was unusually large. Fully 250 ministers and 
delegates from the churches were in attend- 
ance. The magnificent new colonial edifice, 
with its beautiful interior and modern organ 
complete in every particular, a plant which 
with its parish house not yet complete will 
have an entire cost of $160,000, was the gather- 
ing place. Welcome was voiced by the mayor 
of the city as well as by the minister of the 
ehurch. Mr. Blisha J. Steele, treasurer of the 
Coe Brass Company of Torrington, was elected 
moderator. 

It was expected that the printed report of 
the National Council’s Commission of Nineteen, 
of which Prof. Williston Walker and Dr. R. H. 
Potter were members, would already have been 
in the hands of the representatives before the 
meeting. Connecticut would then have been 
the first state to discuss the report. As it was, 
both Professor Walker and Dr. Potter had to 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, per- 
suaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my 
stomach was so weak that it would not re- 
tain food of any other kind,” writes a grate- 
ful woman, from San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

“T had been ill and confined to my bed 
with fever and nervous prostration for three 
long months after the birth of my second 
boy. We were in despair until the little 
widow’s advice brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the begin- 
ning, and in an incredibly short time it gave 
me such strength that I was able to leave 
my bed and enjoy my three good meals a 
day. In 2 months my weight increased from 
95 to 118 pounds, my nerves had steadied 
down and I felt ready for anything. My 
neighbors were amazed to see me gain so 
rapidly, and still more sp when they heard 
that Grape-Nuts alone had brought the 
change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eczema very bad 
last spring and lost his appetite entirely, 
which made him cross and peevish. I put 
him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which he rel- 
ished at once. He improved from the be- 
ginning, the eczema disappeared and now he 
is fat and rosy, with a delightfully soft, 
clear skin. The Grape-Nuts diet did it. I 
will willingly answer all inquiries.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


confine themselves to the trends already taken 
in the action of the National Council itself and 
to the general emphasis of modern Congrega- 
tionalism. 

A Brotherhood luncheon was served by the 
ladies of the Danbury church. At the luncheon 
Rey. H. C. Meserve was toastmaster, and we 
were told what the Brotherhood is and what 
it can do by Judge Coit, Rev. 8S, K. Tompkins, 
the state secretary, Rev. O. EB. Maurer and Dr. 
Potter. Hon. A. T. Pattison of Simsbury was 
re-elected state president. The sermon on 
Tuesday evening was preached by Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale Divinity School. 

As usual a morning session was given to the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut. The funds 
of all kinds in the care of this Society have in- 
ereased from $93,680 in 1885 to $387,373 in 
1911. Yet there was large room for the appeal 
of Superintendent Soule that the giving of the 
60,000 church members of Connecticut should 
be increased. Dr. Phillips spoke of A Debt of 
Honor which we owe to our aged ministers and 
their families and of the provision which 
should be made for them through the Connecti- 
eut Fund for Ministers. Even though Connec- 
ticut is more generous to her own servants of 
the church than the national society, or any 
of the state societies, and though the expense 
of administration is no more than $300 a year, 
and while $2,000 was turned over last year to 
the national society after all Connecticut needs 
were met, still Dr. Phillips was justified in 
asserting that “rich Connecticut Congregation- 
alism has no reason to congratulate itself nor 
has it shown a keen sense of justice.” The 
Conference yoted to take annually an offering 
for the Connecticut Fund for Ministers and 
recommended similar offerings at the meetings 
of the local associations and conferences 
throughout the state. 

The Country Minister as a Community 
Leader was the theme of Rev. C. H. Barnett of 
North Madison, a young man still in the Yale 
Divinity School, but who has already made his 
mark on the community which he serves. 
Achievement and Aspiration was the theme of 
Supt. Sherrod Soule. Achievements of the year 
have been the continued aid to the seventy na- 
tive and foreign churches under the care of the 


Missionary Society of Connecticut and the-in- 


erease of salaries in several missionary and 
independent churches in accordance with. the 
Vermont plan. The Society has five women 
more or less under its care, two.of whom were 
ordained this last year, 
the missionary and self-supporting churches 
of the state reach in one way and another 
thirty-five different nationalities. 

At the annual October meeting of the state 
Baptist Convention in Waterbury, Mr. Soule 
was hospitably received in his mission of Chris- 
tian comity. The service. was reciprocated in 


the place Rev. A. B. Coats, D. D., secretary of. 


the Connecticut Baptist Convention, took upon 
the program. Co-operation in Connecticut was 
his theme. 

Christian Unity in Connecticut has reached 
the point of generous sympathy and of actual 
state organization through the participation of 
all the Protestant denominations of the state. 
Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven reported 
for the committee on Connecticut Federation 
and Unity. He laid great stress on the accom- 
plished federation of the Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists in Willington and South Willing- 
ton as an example of what may and should be 
done in many towns. A happy omen of ex- 
tended unity in the near future Dr. Smyth 
found in the large number of students of the 


Christian denomination who-have received their | 


ministerial training in Yale Divinity School. 
At the present time there is an enrollment of 
twenty-three such young men. 

Religious education found its place on the 
program in the address of Rev. R. G. Clapp of 
Stafford Springs on Pilgrim Pride as a Factor 
in Sunday School Efficiency. A committee on 
religious education was appointed. 

Resolutions covered the approval of the Ap- 
portionment Plan and a petition to the United 
States Senators from Connecticut tor the pas- 
sage of the treaties pending in the United 
States Senate. ROUNDY. 


Georgia Convention 


The twentieth annual session of the Georgia 
Convention met with First Church of Atlanta, 
Noy. 15-19. Rey. William H. Holloway, who 
has just been called by the A. M. A. to the 
superintendency of the rural church work in 
Georgia and Alabama, in connection with his 
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MONEY IN KANSAS 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY meet re 3 
gether with SPLENDID 
SELECTED EASTERN KANSAS FARM LOANS are 
secured by richestfarms. We have been in business for 
forty years and no customer of ours has ever lost a penny. 


Plant your money in Kansas Farms ii want 
it to yield dares crops of an pad 


Write fer pea 
J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 


Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


MARSTERS TOURS ABROAD 


The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Continent 
British Isles and Scandinavia 


Small select parties now being formed to start in 
Mareh, April, May, June and July. Tours from 
37 to 94 days, $250.00 to $875.00. Send 
for booklet ** Tours Across the Sea.” 


Geo. E. Marsters, 248 Washington St., Boston 


Sail February, : 


March, April, May, 

June, July. Best 
eee fee TOUSCS, DESO TUN eens 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Allen Palestine , Party 


Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 

March 21. 80to 101 days. $475 -$750, 

Also 25th European Tour next Summer 
~——_ Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y 


THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address: Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Mass. 


360,000. 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ii 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF onvROnE 


ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES, 100 NEW SONGS, SORIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per 100, not prepaid 35c¢ per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New Yerk or Shaiee 


WHY NOT OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT ?. 


Monthly and quarterly 
accounts are solicited and 
will be opened with any 
subscriber to The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian 
World. You can safely 
order any book you see 
advertised in this paper 
and we will send it to you 
promptly at the price ad- 
vertised. If for any reason 
the book you order is sell- 
ing at a lower price, we 
will promptly give you 
the benefit and return any 
excess sent. All new net 
books are sold at the 
prices given, and they will 
be delivered free at the 
prices quoted to any ad-- 
dress in the United States. 


The Pilgrim Press 


LUTHER H. CARY, Business Manager 
14 Beacon St., Boston 120 So, Wabash Ave., Chicage 


ra Man 


Spaces for daily 


record of mileage , 


‘ RECORD | 


= 


Gasoline, tire- 


changes, runs etc. 


together with valua- 


ble printed miscel- 


lany. 


New this Season 


Handsome book, Tx9 in, 


50¢ postpaid. 


SS GARAGE CALENDAR Co. 


“> a %® Center St. New Haven Conn 


Wants 


Notices under this headiny, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


To let, at South End, a large room, on first floor, 
partly furnished. Moderate price. Reference requested. 
qoakers E. A. H., care The Congregationalist, 46, Boston, 

38. 


Hoom Registry, Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. Rooms $1.50 
to $12 weekly; trausient rates, 75ca day andup. Apply 
im person. Fee 10c. 


For Sale. Grafflex Camera, 54 x3} pictures. Cooke 
lens ; Series 3, F 6.5, focus TB for $70. Original cost 
ag lens alone cost $55. erfect condition. H. 

atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols. 
1, 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42 46, 48. 54, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95- 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Theological (or miscellaneous) libraries purchased 
for cash. Send list at once, giving author, title, year 
Fee Special cash prices now paid. Antiquarian 

ook Co., 114 §. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotion should 
registernow Oalls coming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Companion or Secretary. A teacher in middle 
life desires situation with an elderly lady or semi-in- 
valid: one going south for the wimter preferred. Ref- 
erences exchanged. Address A. E.C., care The Oongre- 
gationalist, 50, Boston, Mass. 


Aged, infirm or chronic invalids can find an excep- 
tionally pleasaut home, with all modern conveniences, 
near steam and electric cars. Terms according to re- 
ya References exchanged. Address Miss B. 

. Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 302 M. 


For Rent. In Roxbury,-block adjoining Walnut 
Avenue Church, a really choice, fully furnished front 
room at reasonable rate. Use of kitchen if desired. 
Equally comfortable winter and summer. Address 
T. T., care The Congregationalist, 48, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a young man about 18 or 20 to learn the 
dairy business. Good Christian home with ediwatioual 
advantages. Teacher in the home. Books and agricul- 
tural literature available. Keasonable wages will be 
paid. Address Francis A. Bliss, R. F.D. 1, Box 133, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Keep Baby Warm with a‘ Comrort,” a child’s 
hot-water-bag. Baby’s doll or Rabbit, prettily covered 
$1.50. “ GLORIFIED” rag Doll, 18 inches tall. beautiful 
durable head, with glass eyes, neatly dressed. Skin 
easily removed’ to wash. ‘Jack,’ in pink or blue 
rompers, $3.00. ‘ Jill,’ with curls. white pique suit, 
postpaid, #3 50. Other novelties. Mistress Patty Con, 
Comfort, Andover, Mass. 


A GIFT WITH A THOUGHT IN 1T.—What 
other Christmas present costs so little and 
means so much as a _ subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion—52 weeks for $1.75? It 
is a gift which benefits not only the one who 
receives it, but every member of the same 
household. 

If you do not know The Companion, if you 
are at all uncertain, just send us a postal card 
asking for sample copies. 

Not only is The Companion the best gift you 
ean choose for the money, but the easiest tec 
choose. Keep the loving Christmas thought 
bright and unwearied by making your gift The 
Youth’s Oompanion. 

The one to whom you give the subscription 
will receive free The Companion’s Calendar for 
1912, lithographed in ten colors and gold, and 
you, too, as giver of the subscription, will re- 
ceive a copy of the Calendar. 

The subscription price is now only $1.75, but 
on Jan. 1, 1912, it will be advanced to $2.00. 


work as professor of sociology in Talladega 
College, gave the opening sermon. Dean Adams 
of Atlanta University welcomed the convention, 
which spent one morning with the devotional 
exercises of the University. 

The topics discussed were practical and 
helpful. The self-support of the churches oc- 
cupied a morning. It was the consensus of 
opinion that this should be the goal toward 
which all our churches should strenuously 
strive. In a masterly address Rev. T. B. 
Lathrop, chaplain at Atlanta University, spoke 
on the new day for missions, as illustrated in 
the crises in Turkey and China. This was fol- 
lowed by an address on our denominational 
missionary machinery by Rey. C. S. Haynes 
and on the Apportionment Plan by Mr. W. A. 
Farlinger. 

An evening was devoted to country life. 
Rev. J. W. Holloway spoke of conditions as 
they are in the rural community where he 
labors, while Rev. W. H. Holloway outlined a 
working program for the betterment of rurai 
life; these were followed by addresses by Miss 
J. A. Greenlea, who told of her work near 
Beachton, and by Miss Julia C. Jackson, who 
told of how the people of her community were 
enabled to buy farms through the land-clubs 
she had organized. Modern church methods 
occupied a morning, and the new methods in 
finance, Bible study, gathering recruits and 
the promotion of social service were considered. 

Rev. G. W. Moore, field superintendent of 
church work in the South, gave the convention 
sermon and Rey. J. W. Holloway of Thebes the 
closing sermon, followed by the administration 
of the sacrament. One of the best evenings 
was that devoted to the interests of the young 
people’s work, in charge of Prof, L. S. Clark 
of Athens. Among the helpful addresses of 
the evening were those by Prof. H. C. Lyman, 
superintendent of International Sunday School 
Work among Negroes, and Prof. G. A. Towns 
of the University. Mrs. Dinah Pace of Cov- 
ington, told of the remarkable history of the 
Reed Home for orphans, which she founded; 
she now has nearly two hundred acres for the 
home, and is doing a remarkable work that 
should have better support. 

There are now among the colored people of 
Georgia twenty-seven churches of the denomina- 
tion, twenty-one ministers and 2,242 members. 
First Church of Atlanta, with a membership of 
over 700, had gained seventy during the year. 
A hopeful aspect of the situation was the 
practical work being done. Macon, under Rev. 
James Morse, is actively at work gathering 
funds for a new house of worship. Savannah, 
Rey. W. L. Cash, pastor, has thoroughly reno- 
vated its place of worship at a cost of over 
$1,000, and succeeded in capturing the conven- 
tion for next year. The Thomasville church, 
under the leadership of its retiring pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Holloway, had organized a farmer’s con- 
ference; in one neighborhood an epidemic of 
hog cholera had been prevented. A church 
farm is to be conducted by the church at 
Thebes, Rev. J. W. Holloway, pastor, by which 
that church is planned to become self-support- 
ing, the surplus to be given to benevolence. 
Atlanta First is to open a dormitory and school 
of domestic science for colored girls. 

Rey. J. W. Bixler of Second Church, New 
London, Ct., recently called to Atlanta Theo- 
logical Seminary, spoke words of cheer, in 
company with President Hood, who expressed 
his profound sympathy with the work of the 
colored churches. The Porto Rican delegates 
to the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion were present, and one addressed the gath- 
ering, to the great delight of the audience. 

Hy kes 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 aA. M. 


Friday meet- 


PUBLIC ORGAN RECITALS, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, by Kenneth Shaw Usher, Saturday 
afternoons, 4 P. M., during December. 


MASSACHUSDTTS CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
GATIONAL MINISTERS, Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting and Unitarian Ministerial Union in 
joint session, Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Dec. 18, 10.30 A.M. Meeting in 
honor of Forefathers’ Day. Speakers, Prof. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody and Rev. J. Edgar Park. 


ACHES AND PAINS of rheumatism are not per 
manently, but only temporarily, relieved by external 
remedies. Why not use an internal remedy—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on 
which rheumatism depends and cures the disease ? 
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The Three Best 
Books of the Year 


Mother 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Each year there is some 
one especially human lit- 
tle book which every 
woman hopes to receive 
at Christmas time. This 
year it is “ Mother.” 


Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Believing Years 


By EDMUND L. PEARSON 


“ Both droll and _ tender, 
full of humorous incident 
and the boy’s spirit of 
romance and adventure. 


It invites re-reading.” 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


Everyman’s Religion 
By DEAN HODGES 


“A book that is worth 
while: clear in _ phrase, 
firm in conception, and 
appealing to a man’s com- 


” 


mon Sense. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


The 38th Annual Volume of the 
World’s Greatest Commentary 
on the 


International Sunday 
School Lessons 


By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
and Prof. Amos. R. Wells, A.M. 


A scholarly, comprehensive and 
practical text-book employing the 
most improved modern principles of 
teaching and study. 

For the busy-teacher, it contains 
an exposition of each lesson in a nut- 
shell while abounding in suggestive 
avenues for individual research. 

It is the recognized and leading 
Sunday school manual of the Chris- 
tian world. 384 pages, cloth, $1.25 


For sale by all booksellers 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 


No Excuse 
For Pimples 


Skin Cleared in a Short Time by Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers, the Famous 
Blood Purifier. 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It. 


Pimples, blotches, skin eruptions of all 


kinds, are simply the impurities in the blood 


coming to the surface. All the external 
treatment in the world won’t do a particle of 
good unless you purify the blood. And 


there’s nothing so humiliating as a face that’s 
all “broken out” and spotted. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will clear the 
most obstinate complexion, because they go 
right into the blood and remove the cause of 
the trouble. ‘The blood is cleansed of all 
impurities and foreign substances, and these 
are quickly eliminated from the system. 
You'll notice a wonderful change in a few 
days—you will hardly know yourself in a 
week. 

And Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 
lutely harmless to any one. Their ingredi- 
ents are just what a physician prescribes in 
most cases of skin eruptions and poor blood. 
These wafers are put up in a concentrated 
form, which makes them act quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Begin taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers to- 
day and then look at yourself in the mirror 
in a few days, and find all those awful pim- 
ples, blackheads, acne, boils, liver spots, rash, 
eczema and that muddy complexion rapidly 
disappearing and your face cleared like the 
petal of a flower. 

You can easily test Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers for yourself. We will cheerfully 
mail you a trial package free, if you will 
just send us your name and address. You 
can get the regular-sized package for 50 cents 
in any drug store. 

Write for the free package to F. A. Stuart 
Co., 388 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


SHOP 
EARLY 


q Buy your Christmas 
presents early — early in 
the day and early in De- 
cember. That will be your 
biggest gift of the holi- 
days to the workers behind 
the counters and on the 
delivery wagons. Inci- 
dentally it will enable us 
to give you better service 


P.S. Catalogues ready in every 
department Nov. 20th 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
129 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
120 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Calls 

3AGNALL, F'rep’K, Hart, Mich., to Lake Lin- 
den and Hubbell. Accepts. 

Brown, W. J., Mora, Minn.,.to Sauk Center. 
Accepts. 

3URHANS, FRANK D., Washington Park, Chi- 
cago, to First, Dallas, Tex. Accepts. 

BurLer, JOHN, Jackman, Me., to Hast, Sum- 
ner, Me. 

BUTTERFIELD, CLAUDE A., Foxboro, Mass., to 


Ore. Declines. 
FRANCIS, recently of Ballantine, 


Pilgrim, Portland, 
CHENOWETH, 


Mont., to Fingal and Lucca, N. D. Accepts. 
CHURCH, ALFRED C., Little Valley, N. Y., to 
Roxborough, Pa. Accepts. 


CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, formerly 
Mass., to Lanesboro. Accepts. 

Davis, CHas. H., Hollis, N. H., to Second Par- 
ish, Portland;.Me. 

Donat, ANTHONY 8., Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Cadillac, Mich. 


of Windsor, 


GATES, ALBRO G., Pinckney, Mich., to Roch- 
ester. Accepts. 

Grant, M. Len, Chelsea, Mich., to Fort St., 
Detroit. Accepts. 


Guy, Tuos. C., Hartford, Ct., to Prospect. 

Houp, Lincoun A., Sycamore, I1l., to Chandler- 
ville. Accepts. 

Jonns, Davip B., Ellington, Ct., not called to 
Green Ridge and Windsor, Mo. 

K®ELING, JAS. H., Deer River, N. Y., to Faith 
Chapel (Presb.), Watertown. Accepts. 

LARRY, JOHN H., Edgewood, R. I., to Chepa- 


chet. Declines. 
LINDBECK, ARTHUR F., Bremen, Ind., to Pifty- 
second Ave., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 
MANNING, FRnED’K W., Nantucket, Mass., to 


Swampscott. 

McCorp, ARCHIBALD, Taunton, Mass., to First, 
Randolph. Accepts and is at work. 
Mivupr, Ciirrorp L., Zion, Haverhill, 

to First, Augusta, Ga. 
MUBPLLER, RUDOLPH, Harwood, N. D., to Car- 


Mass., 


thage, S. D. Accepts. 

PENNELL, ORRIN H., Union, Mattoon, III., to 
Somonauk. Accepts. 

RICHMOND, JAS., to Westmore, Vt. Accepts. 


SourHeatn, BunJ. M., Princeton, Ill., to Han- 
nibal, Mo. Accepts. 

Tripprret, B. V., Burford, Canada, to Lagonda 
Ave., Springfield, O. Accepts. 

WaLKeER, Hrerprrr A., S. Ashburnham, Mass., 
to Second, Peabody. Accepts. 

Wray, AtrreD K., Vinita, Okl., Hyde Park, St. 


Louis, Mo. Accepts. 
Resignations 
BuRHANS, FRANK D., Washington Park, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
CAMPBELL, JAS. M., Sierra Madre, Cal. 


CHURCH, ALFRED C., Little Valley, N. Y. 
Forrn, GinBpert L., Rockland, Mass. 
GARDNER, WM., Dunlap, Io. 

Lrwis, Gro., Madison, Minn. 

MARVIN, JOHN P., Oxford, Mass. 
Munro, Guo. A., Grand Junction, Col. 
Scovitt, Hpa@ar E., Lakewood, O. 


Dismission 


Roycr, LumMAN H., Collinwood, O. Zits 


Noy. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CRATHERN, C. F. Hiuu, ¢. Park, Worcester, 
Mass., Nov. 28. Sermon by Rev. Alan Hud- 
son ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. T. E. Babb, 
J. L. Sewall, P. H. Epler, F. B. Lyman, 
Shepherd Knapp, C. H. Mix, F. A. Poole, 
H. 8S. Bradley and A. G. Todd. 

MAYNARD, NEWELL C., i. South, Peabody, Mass., 
Dec. 7. Sermon by Rev. D. M. Beach; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. G. K. Goodwin, F. M. 
Sayford, D. S. Clark, H. G. Person, J. G. 
Clancy, G. W. Penniman and G. A. Hall. 

McCorp, ARCHIBALD, rec. First, Randolph, 
Mass., Dec. 5. Addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
W. R. Campbell and Alan Hudson; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. J. Dyer, Edw. 
Evans, L. D. Goodrich, C. P. Barnum and 
H. C. Alvord. 

McKinupy, C. E., i. Central, Galesburg, II. 
Sermon by Ozora Davis; other parts by Rey. 

A. R. Thain, J. P. Huget and P. F. 
Marston. 

SANDERSON, Ross W., 4. 
Noy. 28. Sermon by 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Owen Jenkins, 
R. C. Swisher, C. W. Huntington, D. F. 
Bradley and G. W. Fiske. 


Messrs. 


First, Sandusky, O., 
Rey. B. G. Mattson ; 


| or non-—College men. 


SouR STOMACH is quickly relieved by Dyspeplets. | 
Suear-coated tablets. 10c. Remember the name, Dys- 
peplets, 
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Sleeplessness 


Is often caused by a slight disturbance 
of the stomach. In these cases 


Dys-pep-lets 


give prompt relief. 10c. 50c. or $1a box 


Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Professor WARREN J. MouLToN, Cor. Sec’y. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and super- 
heated schoolrooms, and exposure to severe weather, 
when at 


ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 


AT WINTER PARK 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and 
care, at less cost than at home? College, Academy, 
Music, Expression. Art, Business—golf, tennis, boating, 
gymnasium athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., 
LL. D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). 


NEW JERSEY, MADISON. 


Belong to the Four Hundred 


We give a book asa special prize to the 
first four hundred students definitely en- 
rolled. We have courses you need to take. 
Send for a Catalog. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE: Correspondence courses 

* to usual degrees in Lib, 
eral Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate. Courses and 
methods standard. Tuition reasonable. Especially in- 
teresting to clergymen unable to attend in residence. 
Send for circular. Oskaloosa, lowa. 


ME FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley ; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


JOSEF YARRICK 


Society Magician and Entertainer open for-en- 
gagemeunt. Send for circular. Highest references 
658 Massachusetts Ave., Bostun. Phone 2502J Tremont. 


READ 


MISS 
d1S 


Rupert Hughes’ “ Shop Early” Story 


A captivating plea 
for a“ Safe and Sane 
Christmas” which 


every one will enjoy. 


As The Chicago Tribune puts it, “It is a 
novelette which all Christmas shoppers 
ought to be compelled by law to read. Miss 
318 is a story never to be forgotten.” 


Illustrated, Cloth, Net 75 cts. 


For Sale by All Booksellers or 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Is 20 Cards in a Packet for 25 cents 
5 Packets for $1.00 


Ask for the Bookshop Special 
Packet of Christmas 
Post Cards 


Each packet contains twenty assorted cards. 
Some especially for children; others embossed 
with holly, snow scenes, and Christmas mottoes. 
These cards were selected only for this special 
offer. Many of these cards sell regularly at two for 
five cents. Splendid for the use of Sunday-schools, 
teachers, or superintendents. & f 


The Griffith and Rowland Press 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


4 A course of study glorifying the matchless character 
of Jesus Christ. The course applies the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy to the gospel materia) and is 
intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
interest of these ages is not in truth but in persons—in 
exceptional aud heroic persons. This commits the 
teacher to biography aud especially to the life of Christ. 
The gateway into the life of a pupil of these ages is not 
through academic knowledge, but through his admira- 
tions, his appreciations and his loves. The aim there- 
fore is not to explain Christ, but to beautify him and 
glorify him. 

Teacher’s Book, 176 pp. and introduction, 80c postpaid 
Pupil’s Book, 40c postpaid: with illustrative matérial- 0c 
Copies sent on approval upon mere request. 


The Graded Sunday School Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE ALSO BY 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


LOUR 


Should be used in every family, either alone 
or mixed with white flour in order to get a 


Richer Wheat Flavor 


Ask your grocer for ‘“‘ Franklin Mills.” If 
he can't supply you write direct to us. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON 


=) POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
0 [FOR 1912. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 


on Lessons and Text for the whole 
ii vear, with right-to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
{|| Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
|i Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1912, also 
Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25¢c, Morocco 35¢c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid, 
Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO, W. NOBLE. Lakeside Bldg, Ghicago 


«= Dulptt Gowns 


7) = and Choir Vestments 


Custom Tailoring 


For Clergymen. __ Suits from $20.00 
Pulpit Hangings 


Cox Sons & Vining 


262 Fourth Avenue New York 


Church0rgans 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


° . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works p. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no €Ipping back 
| of the head —no washing 
by hand —no breakage. 
| 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LE PACE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO, 


TORONTO - CANADA 


WintprR, G. H., i. Corbin Park, Spokane, Wn 
Sermon by Rey. HE. L. House; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. B. C. Preston, W. S. Pritchard, 
D. E, Wilson and H. H. Anderson. 


Personals 
KnigHt, WM. A., and Mrs. Knight, Brighton, 
Mass., held a reception, Dec. 1, to their 


many friends in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, and were pre- 
sented with a beautiful mahogany hall clock, 
standing nearly eight feet high, by the peo- 
ple of Mr. Knight’s parish. Many beautiful 
gifts of silver were also received. 

MANWELL, AUGUSTINE P., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been given an increase in salary of $100. 

Moors, Hpson J., and Mrs. Moore of Norfolk, 
Mass., observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage recently and were the recip- 
ients of many tokens of regard, among 
them a purse of gold from the church in 
Hill, N. H., of which Mr. Moore is pastor 
emeritus, 

Wirt, Loyau L., First Church, Oakland, Cal., 
preached a farewell address to his people 
Sunday and was presented with many gifts 
of appreciation, among them an engraved 
loving cup from the officers and teachers of 
the Sunday school, $1,000 from the church 
trustees and a traveling bag from the Y. P. 
S. ce 


Accessions 


Conf. Total 
THRRYVILLE, Cr., i 15 
(For the year), 15 38 
LOWELL, MASS., 
Pawtucket, 
(For the year), 
Sr. Louis, Mo., 
Pilgrim, 20 33 
LITTLETON, N. H., 2 3 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Clinton Ave., 4 20 
CorNING, N. Y., 
First, 2 2 
(For the year), 19 38 
KINGFISHER, OKL., 4 
BENNINGTON, VT., 2 5 
New HAVEN, VT., 14 22 
Dayton, WYO., 5 8 
DouGLAs, Wyo., 28 28 
Deaths 
MAWES—In Fresno, Cal., Dec. 2, Horace 
Hawes, formerly of Wrentham, Mass. Born 
Feb. 29, 1852. 
JAGGAR—In Springfield, Mass., Dec. 2, Ellen 


S., widow of Rev. Edwin L. Jaggar, aged 71. 


MRS. J. G. DAVENPORT 


Mrs. Alice Westcott Davenport, wife of Rev. 
J. G. Davenport, D.D., pastor emeritus of the 
Second Church, Waterbury, Ct., died in that 
city, Nov. 6, 1911, aged 70 yrs., 4 mos. 

Mrs. Davenport had been a sufferer for many 
years from rheumatism, which for the past 
fifteen years had almost entirely disabled her. 
Yet she bore her trial with heroic patience and 
cheerfulness, teaching all who knew her the 
beauty of resignation and hopefulness amid 
distressing experiences. She was greatly be- 
loved in Bridgeport and in Waterbury, where 
her husband’s ministerial life has been spent. 
Her mind was active, her interest in people 
and events unfailing, her sympathies broad 
and generous. Within an hour of her death 
she repeated Whittier’s words, ‘Beside the 
silent sea, I wait the muffled oar,’’ and so 
passed sweetly into the unseen. 


CHARLES A. HUNT 


Just as the bells were sending forth their 
summons to church on Sunday morning, Nov. 
26, Deacon Charles A. Hunt, who had so regu- 
larly answered the call through a long life, 
heard the Master say, ‘‘Come up higher,’ and 
he entered into the City Beautiful to the ring- 
ing of the bells of heaven. 

He was seventy-seven years old and had 
been a member of the Second Congregational 
Church, East Douglas, Mass., for fifty-nine 
years, and a deacon for twenty years. 

He lived in and for the church, always hav- 
ing the deepest interest in it as boy and man, 
and this interest extended to all the great 
movements of the Church Universal. 

Up to the time of his death he cherished the 
work of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
was an honorary member. His influence will 
be long felt in the community. 
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HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


A wise combination of the standard hymns 
of the church and the best of the gospel 
hymns, compiled on lines suggested by a 
large number of ministers whose morning 
service is of the usual formal character. 
but whose evening service is either informal 
or evangelistic. 


453 Hymns and Tunes 
19 Chants and Responses 
76 Selections for Responsive Reading 


Introductory price, 50 cents 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
! THE CENTURY CO. : 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH NEW YORK CITY 


. Think what a 
Bell Should Be—They Are That! 


Reasonable in price with tone 
unsurpassed, having a rich, clear 
and inviting voice, which is suffi- 
ciently loud and far sounding to 
awaken the sense of duty and 
obligation in the habitual stay-at- 
home, and arouse impelling mem- 
ories in the mind of the recreant. 

Write for prices with beautiful 
and comprehensive bell catalog A 
and literature free. © 


THE CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


Sole Makers of “‘Blymyer” Bells 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MENEELY & CO. WareRvurry. 
The Old Reliable 
Meneely Foundry, 


CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
Established SCHOO 
Gearly 100 years age. | & OTHE 
Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HILLSBORO, OHIO 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. and 
177 BROADWAY,NY. CITY. 


COMMUNION SERVICE: 4 ? 
Send for list of churches and SrecialpOEauR(H f 


Introductory Offer. Outfitssent for trial. ° 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box §, Lima, Ohio. 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV. 
1OE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
_ your chureh. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


(0° CHURCHES use tHe R 
0. THOMAS: INDIVIDUAL yo! 


The Modern 


Communion Serbice 
Made by Reed & Barton, has many advantages 


Individual 


over the old style. Ask us for illustrations. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 


Rheumatism 


Inflames the joints, stiffens the muscles, and 
in some cases causes sufferings that are al- 
most unendurable. 


Thousands of grateful people have testified | 


that they have been radically and perma- 
nently cured of this painful disease by the 
constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acid in the blood on 
which the disease depends and expels it. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


Hoopinc-CoucH 


OR CROUP 


for 120 years this Remedy has met with 
continued and growing popularity. 


Bronchitis, Lumbago and Rheumatism 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications, 


Troprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St.. 
condon, Kngland. Wholesale of K. Fougera & Co,, 
90 Beekman St., N, ¥, 


These tradezmark cyss-cross lings on eyery package 


DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


NYUSA 
CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 

lege reading-room in 1910-11. Gifts of subscriptions 


to standard magazines would be much appreciated. 
Old files, likewise, would be very acceptable. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 
JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McCPHERSON Huntor, Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 
Hstablishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Sige by voluntary gifts. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 
WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 


also bequests. Cc. 4L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. B. erg Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 4832 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD oF MIssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss ©. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMANn’S SEAMAN’S ‘FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. BD. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


RECORD OF THE WEEh| 


Ending Monday, December 11 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President’s Trust Message 

President Taft sends a special message 
on foreign affairs to Congress. He re- 
ports that encouraging progress seems to 
be under way for securing compliance by 
Russia with the treaty agreement to honor 
all American passports. Russia now ex- 
cludes American Jews and Catholics in 
violation of the treaty. Abrogation of 
treaty is urged by prominent speakers at 
protest meeting in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


The McNamaras are Sentenced 


James B. McNamara is sentenced to life 
imprisonment for murder in blowing up 
the Los Angeles Times Building, and John 
J. McNamara is sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment for blowing up the Llew- 
ellyn Iron Works by Judge Bordwell at 
Los Angeles. The Federal Department of 
Justice investigates conduct of high labor 
union officials in connection with dyna- 
mite cases. 


The Maine Shows Mine Explosion 


The battleship Maine was blown up by 
a mine in Havana Harbor, according to 
the report of the board of United States 
naval experts that has examined the 
wreck since it was exposed to view within 
a dewatered cofferdam. 


Frank W. Sandford Convicted 


Frank W. Sandford, head of the Holy 
Ghost and Us movement, is tried at Port- 
land, Me., and found guilty of causing the 
death of six of the crew of his yacht 
Coronet. 


Fatal Mine Explosion 


An explosion entombs one hundred 
miners, who are supposed to be dead, in 
the Cross Mountain coal mine of the 
Knoxville Coal Company at Briceville, 
Tenn. 


Trial of the Packers Begins 


The trial of the Chicago packers for 
alleged violations of the criminal section 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law begins at 
Chicago. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Chinese Regent Retires 


Prince Chun resigns the regency of 
China. Some of the revolutionary leaders 
announce their willingness to accept a 
constitutional monarchy. The premier, 
Yuan Shi Kai, gains in favor with all 
parties as the active head of the govern- 
ment. 


King and Queen at Delhi 
King George and Queen Mary of Eng- 
land arrive at Delhi, India, where they 
are to be crowned emperor and empress of 
India in the great Durbar. 


Turkey Orders Expulsion of Italians 
Turkey announces her purpose to expel 
Italians from the Gallopoli peninsula, 
around the Dardanelles and Smyrna, be- 
ginning with fortified places. 


President Eliot Ill Abroad 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emer- 
itus of Harvard University, is operated on 
for appendicitis in Ceylon. 


The Death Roll 


Alphonse Legros, French born English 
painter, sculptor and etcher. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. Cone House, 
Boston. Frank H, Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 


Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis BE. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D. 
Secretary; Charles BE. Le Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San _ Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucarTion Sociery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. , 


THe CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SociETy, Congregational House, 
Boston, Rey. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rey. William ere po Ee 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and naan 4 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. : 


“TuHp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTB- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SBHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


* 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F, WB. 
Emrich, D.,D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Jhairman, 


Why Co 


) him. Do as he says. 


904 


Ask your doctor about coughs. 
Ask him if your own is 


ugh 
‘cough? Does he recommend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral? Ask 
Let his answer be final. 


ecessary. If not, then why 


J. 0. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


More about Apportionment 


The overflow of reports on the workings 
of the Apportionment Plan, which was taken 
up at considerable length in a recent issue 
of The Congregationalist, included the fol- 
lowing. ‘The first is a church report and the 
other two are from associations of churches. 


At Central, Newtonville 


Five years ago we were struggling under 
a big debt. But a few years before it was 
the second largest among the Congregational 
churches of the country. It was a heavy 
load to carry, and our people thougkt it im- 
possible to pay the debt and give to missions. 
A new pastor came, and the first thing he 
said was, ““Home expenses must never allow 
the missionary to suffer.” 

We went to work. The total gifts to mis- 
sions at this time were $550. In three years 
the gifts increased to $1,350, a gain of 145 
per cent. Our pastor said, “We ought to 
support a missionary.” Some of the good 
people shook their heads, and murmured, 
“But the debt—pay our bills at home before 


we send anything to outside fields.’ How- 
ever the missionary was selected. 
Then came the Apportionment Plan. We 


thought we had done pretty well with our 
increase, but the Apportionment Committee 
had no mercy. They called for $2,400. We 
canvassed every member of the church, seri- 
ously but tactfully. The gifts jumped to 
$2,000, a further gain of forty-eight per 
cent. Thus the net result is, that we re- 
duced the church debt sixty-six per cent. (by 
payment of $20,000), and increased the gifts 
to missions 263 per cent. We have not quite 
come up to our full apportionment, but we 
shall very soon. 

We accept the Apportionment Plan in its 
entirety, believing it to be wise and business- 
like in its method, a necessary spur to the 
individual, a spiritual inspiration to the 
church, a merciful relief to the societies and 
a unifying force to the denomination. 

CHARLES W. DaAvIpson, 
Central Church, Newtonville, Mass. 


Suffolk North (Mass. ) 


The twenty-seven churches of the Suffolk 
North Association with two or three excep- 
tions have accepted the Apportionment Plan 
for raising benevolences. ‘There was oppo- 
sition at first, but the Standing Committee 
of the association divided the churches into 
two groups, and met representatives of each 
group for an informal conference. One of 
the churches entertained the company at 
supper, and nearly every church was repre- 
sented in the conference. The Committee 
beforehand agreed to submit a definite sug- 
gestion to the churches in working out the 
plan which they heartily adopted. First— 
the current expense of each church was as- 
eertained, not the reported expense, for a 
particular year often including extras, but 
just the cost of maintenance from year to 
year. Second, the committee divided the 
churches into three’ groups, taking into ac- 
count their financial resources or present con- 
dition, and suggested that the first group try 
to raise for benevolence forty per cent. of 
current expense, the second group twenty 
per cent. and the third group ten per cent. 

This suggestion was cordially received, and 
the churches set themselves to the task cheer- 
fully. Of course the committee kept in close 
contact with each church through the pas- 
tor and encouraged them frequently. 

The committee suggested that percentages 
for the division of the benevolence be that 
recommended by the state committee, leaving 
the churches free to apportion it as they saw 
fit, however. The result has been very grati- 
fying. The benevolences, that is, the gifts 
to our denominational societies, increased 
about eighty per cent. Moreover the inter- 
est in our agencies for religious work became 
stronger and more intelligent. We hope to 
make the increase 100 per cent. for 1911-12. 


It should be said that the total benevo- 
lences of the churches have not increased so 
largely, but the distribution of gifts has 
changed. The committee and the churches 
believe in the simple and systematic methods 
of meeting our obligations to our societies 
and in the value of a definite objective sum. 

JOHN G. TAYLOR, « 
Chairman Standing Committee. 


Plymouth Rock (Ohio) 


As chairman of our Association Committee 
since the adoption of the plan, I have no- 
ticed the following gains: (1) Many of our 
smaller churches which formerly gave, if at 
all, only casually and to such of the societies 
as made a special appeal, now have adopted 
some regular schedule of benevolences, This 
secures an offering each year which, although 
it may not yet reach the amount asked for, 
is still planned for and usually is proportion- 
ately divided. (2) In our larger churches 
the offerings are more carefully planned, are 
more systematically worked and are more 
fairly distributed. (3) Our Association Com- 
mittees and our pastors have a basis for an 
educational campaign to bring the churches 
to a more intelligent sharing in the work of 
our denomination. (4) It has made it pos- 


® 


sible for a pastor to present to his church 
a broad and comprehensive view of the whole 
field of opportunity that is set before the 
denomination; to set forth the work and 
need of each society seen in its relation to 
the whole; and so lift the church out of the 
habit of haphazard, impulsive response to 
special appeals, to an appreciation of and 
sharing in the great task that is given us. 
M. S. FREEMAN, 
Chairman Apportionment Committee. 


Risibles 


SHE HAD A GOOD TIME 


A distinguished society leader of New 
York, lately returned from a motor trip 
through France, said that her most delight- 
ful experience was hearing the French pheas- 
ants singing the mayonnaise.—Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 


FAITH CURE 


Mrs. Givem: “Will you remove the snow 
for a dollar?” 

Weary Willie: “Yes’m. Me method is to 
pray for rain.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


4 ‘SUMMER ST. 
NEXT HOVEY S 
WHOLESALE {~ 
RETAIL JEWELER 


CHAS. W. DAVIDSON, Pres. 
FRANK F. DAVIDSON, Treas. 


STERLING SILVER 


Sa, 2 


TOILET SET | 
$10.00 
Remarkable Value— 


All the Pieces to 
Match 


Mail Orders Filled 
with Return 
Privilege 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


TSR REESE S 
\soun 
SUTRA TES 


For Christmas 


All Dealers, L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE : 


Uptownm Office: 


905 


425 Fifth Avenue, corner 88th Street, 
With Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus (earned) $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, Administrator, and in all Fiduciary Capaci- 
ties on behalf of Individuals, Institutions or Corporations, 


80 BROADWAY. 


DEPOSITS. 


The Date of the Next Council 


An Official Announcement 


The National Council at its last meeting 
in Boston voted: “That the Provisional 
Committee be instructed to call the triennial 
session of the Council of 1913 in the spring 
or early summer of that year.” 

The Provisional Committee in attempting 
to comply with the above vote has been con- 
fronted with the following facts: 

1. It is the earnest desire of the church 
in Kansas City that the Council of 1913, 
which it is to entertain, should be fully rep- 
resentative of our denominational strength; 
and it is the more fitting that this desire be 
the last meeting of the 
Council, at first assigned to Kansas City, 
yielded to Boston with true courtesy 
and in spite of disappointment. 

2. Such a representative gathering can be 

secured only through a joint meeting of all 
our national societies such as occurred in 
Boston in 1910; and it is especially desirable 
because it must consider the report of the 
Commission of Nineteen and other extraordi- 
nary business. 
3. At least two of our national societies 
—the American Board and the American 
Missionary Association—are prevented, for 
legal and other reasons, from holding their 
annual meetings in May; and only the an- 
nual meetings of those societies can secure 
their full representation. 

Wherefore, the Provisional Committee, in 
the discretion vested in it by the By-Laws 
of the National Council, hereby announces 
that the next meeting of the National Coun- 
cil will be held at Kansas City, Mo., begin- 
ning Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 22, 1913. 

The Provisional Committee, 
By 
FRANK GAYLORD CooK, Chairman. 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1911. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell in 
Cincinnati 


The auspices under which Mr. Campbell 
came to Cincinnati were exceedingly disap- 
pointing to him and unfavorable to a gener- 
ous welcome on the part of the evangelical 
churches of the city. The fact that his visit 
here was arranged by Dr. A. S. Crapsey, 
from whom the Episcopal Church withdrew 
ministerial standing because of his  pro- 
nounced departure from the evangelical faith, 
closed for him doors that would otherwise 


respected because 


was 


have been cordially open. But still more 
unfortunate was his introduction locally 
under the auspices of Herbert S. Bigelow, 
whose repudiation of evangelical Christianity 
had recently put out of existence the Vine 
Street Church, which for two generations 
had been one of the noblest and strongest in 
our denomination throughout 


church in the morning and to a service in 
the Grand Opera House in the afternoon, the 
audience, in the latter, being limited to the 
main floor. 


Following this a dozen clergymen and a | 
few laymen met Mr. Campbell at an informal | 
the 


reception given. him at Sinton Hotel, 
finest in the city. Here he was asked to 
give free expression of himself by President 
Dabney of the university. In doing so he 


frankly stated, almost tearfully, that he felt | 


that his visit to Cincinnati had been grossly 
mismanaged, and that notwithstanding the 


personal kindness of the Unitarian pastor | 


and Mr. Bigelow (both of whom were pres- 
ent), his preaching under their auspices 
greatly misrepresented him before the public, 
as he did not know until Sunday morning 
that he was to preach in a Unitarian pulpit. 
He expressed the wish that he might again 
visit Cincinnati soon and come into touch 
with the Evangelical Alliance and the minis- 
ters of the city, and put himself right with 
the public at large. 

Such an opportunity is likely to be given 
under leadership more congenial to the noted 
preacher and more favorable to his reception 
on the part of the Christian people of the 
city. Those who did hear him were charmed 
with his sermons and with his spirit and 
winsome personality. The incident in the 
hotel, which necessitated positive self-expres- 
sion, made it decidedly evident that Mr. 
Campbell, although maintaining the broadest 
liberal theology, desires to be lined up with 
men who are warmly evangelical in doctrine, 
purpose and spirit. He placed himself de- 
cidedly on the side of the Trinitarian view 
of Christ’s person and work. In his after- 
noon sermon at the opera house on Social 
Service, he stood with strong affirmation for 
the Christ of history and the Christ of expe- 
rience, declaring that Christ’s first mission 
was not one of social service but of getting 
men individually right with God. 

D. M. Prarr. 


In the last analysis, love is only the reflec- 
tion of a man’s own worthiness from other 
men.—Hmerson. 


the Interior. | 
By him he was assigned to the Unitarian | 


The International 
Lesson Committee 


decided by a unanimous resolu- 
tion to use the text of the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


in the Uniform and new 
Graded Sunday School 
Lessons because it is more 
true to the original and 
requires less explanation 
than any other. 


American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the American Bible 
Society has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but recognizing 
the merits of the work of the American Com- 
mittee, and to meet the demands of Churches 
and Sunday Schools, the Society has recently 
had its constitution amended so as to enable 
it to publish the American Standard Bible. 


Prices, 35c upward. 
For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON&SONS 


Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 


£383 K Fourth Ave., New York 


“The Beatitude of Progress’ 


From author’s originalin The Outlook, Jan. 12, 1907 
By PERCY H. EPLER 


Minister of the Adams Square Congregational 
hurch, Worcester 
Joint Author of Yale Addresses on “* The Personality of 
Christ,” Author, “ Master Minds at the 
Commonwealth’s Heart,” etc. 
‘First rate; what I have strongly felt, but had not 
yet been able to formulate.’’— Theodore Roosevelt. 
(The White House, Jan. 26, 1906] 
‘Stimulating and helpful in the highest degree. High 
plane exceedingly gratifying ’—Carroll D. Wright. 
‘*A shaft of light — will illuminate shady spots all of us 
have.”— 7. C. Mac Millan, while Moderator National Council. 
‘Comes to every man and woman with hand-clasp from 


afriend. Full of inspiration. For you, for your needs, ; 


for yourcircumstances, for your defeats, for yourunfaith. 
A good book to read now at this Christmas season, but it will 
not die with this Christmas, for it is alive with the fire of 
perennial youth.’ — Worcester Magazine. 

** Sounds a clear and inspiring call to all who, while 
conscious of the dark, see the dawn of a newer and 
brighter day. Will prove a star of hope in many a dark 
sky.” — The Christian Endeavor World, Boston. 

‘““A powerful plea for the freedom of personality.” 

—The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
Popular Issue, plain bright red envelope edition, printed in green 


For sale by PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES 
Boston and Chicago — and Worcesier 
Second edition published by THE COMMERCIAL PRINT, 
N. A. Pearson, Publisher, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Price per copy, 20 cents 


Bring Home Comfort and Cooking Success 


If your present Range is out of date or at all un- 
satisfactory you should surely look into the merits of 


the Barstow Bay State. 


This view shows one of our most popular styles 


with closed base. 


It is fitted to burn coal, wood or gas 


and the coal and gas fires can be used at the same time. 


Write us for full catalog and name of our nearest agent. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, Makers 


Providence, R. I. 


Boston show rooms, 28 Union St. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF LITTLE 
BOOKS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and effective design. The end papers are original in character 


and most artistic. The covers are in heavy Ganges, Esparto, and other art papers double folded. Each enclosed 
in an envelope uniform in stock, design, and color with the covers. 


The Man Who Missed Chrismas 


By JouHN Hpcar Park 
This story of the holiday season is seasoned 
with sprightly humor and shrewd insight into 
human nature. How Mr. Smith lost one Christ- 
mas, and was thereby saved from losing com- 
pletely the inner significance of the day, is told 
with charm and sympathy. Readers will find 
in this piquant little sketch the same vivacious 
spirit which they have enjoyed in his earlier 
essays. 
The Mystery of Peace 
° By Grorcn T. SMarr 
A discussion of the question so vitally inter- 
esting at the present day—what real peace is 
and how to obtain it. The book, in its calm, 
strong treatment, does much to bring that 
higher peace which is its theme. 


No Room in the Inn 
By WiLitiaAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
“Winely written.” ‘No better or more inter- 
esting description.’ ‘Beautiful word pictures 
which cause the incident to stand out in its 
touching, tender actuality.” 


The Practice of Immortality 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
A challenge.fo us to stop theorizing about 
immortality, to stop arguing and speculating 
about it, but to begin to practice it. 


Quest for Health and Happiness 
By CHauNCchY J. HAWKINS 
“There is not a dull or commonplace page in 
this little book, and both its brevity and low 
price commend it for universal reading as one 
of the wisest words yet written on mental heal- 
ing.”—The Springfield Republican. 


The School of Life 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Simple, almost conversational in its style, 
convincing in its logic, suggestive in its indica- 
tion of what life ought to be and can be to 
each one of us day by day. 


The Shepherd of Jebel Nur 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
“Packed full of profound wisdom and true 
heart knowledge.” “The circumstances, the 
glimpse into the depths of a rare and noble 
life, told with sympathetic appreciation, all 
make interesting and inspiring reading.” 


The Signs in the Christmas Fire 
By WiLL1AM ALLEN KNIGHT 
“A delightful Christmas meditation with a 
rich Oriental flavor.” ‘It is a dreamy sketch 
of pure and noble sentiment, and throws a 
fresh light on the old, ever-new story.” 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


By WittraM ALLEN KNIGHT 
“The song has a glad, clear and simple note 
in it like that of a Syrian folksong, and all 
who love the song it describes will cherish it 
as well.” Over a million copies sold and the 
demand greater than ever. 


The Story of the Child That 
Jesus Took 


By NEWMAN SMYTH 
A delightful sketch of a life that might have 
been lived in Galilee when Jesus was among 
men. The story is told with sympathetic in- 
sight into the ways and meanings of human 
nature, set against the background of the old 
-life of Palestine. 


Ready for mailing. 


Closet and Altar 


By Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 
Prayers are here, a page apiece, for every 
day in the month, meeting both the needs of 
private devotion and of family worship. The 
life of God is made sweetly reasonable, beau- 
tiful, attractive, human. 


The Blues Cure 


By DeviA LYMAN PorRTER 
For the man who gets the blues this is the 
book to read. A wide-awake little book with 
a good moral. 


e 
Crossing the Bar 
By Grorce A. GORDON 
An eloquent comment upon the famous poem 
of Tennyson. It will make that immortal lyric 
of immortality more significant and precious 
for many a soul. 


The Deacon’s Week 


By Rosr Turry CooKn 
Witty and entertaining, as well as whole- 
somely suggestive, this little book still enjoys 
its unusual popularity. 


The Golden Bond 


Edited by Grorcr THOMAS SMART 
A very beautiful little book, in white and 
gold, constructed as a combined marriage 
certificate and present for the bride. It in- 
cludes the marriage service printed in red and 
black and a fine selection of love poems. 


The Gospel of Good Health 


By CHARLES R®YNOLDS Brown 
The cry of “Good Health for a dollar a bot- 
tle,” is becoming a spent force. The ery of 
good health by bringing all one’s powers into 
harmony with the will of God is now to the 
fore. This inspiring message is a genuine con- 
tribution to the subject. 


e ° 
The Keen Joy of Living 
By JOHN EpGAarR Park 

One seldom encounters the sheer zest for 
living that bubbles up in these pages as from 
a perennial spring. His book is a tonic for 
persons who regard life only as a burden, while 

eager young folks will delight in it. 


The Land of Pure Delight 


By Grorcy A. GORDON 
Starting with Isaac Watts’s grand old hymn, 
Dr. Gordon develops one of his most sincere 
and impressive talks on an inexhaustible theme. 
It convinces by its appeal to the depths of our 
human need and the heights of our heavenly 


aspirations. x 
A Man’s Faith 


By WILFRED T, GRENFELL, M.D. 
The book is more stirring than a tale of ad- 
venture. It is a book for men—brief, striking, 
original. 


A Letter to the Rising Generation 


By Cornevia A. P. COMER 


It may be a new and hardly welcome sugges- 
tion to the rising generation that there is room 
for its improvement; but after reading this 
essay it will admit that the author diagnoses 
the case with a kind yet unflinching directness, 
and prescribes wisely. This crisp call to 
“Attention” (first published in The Atlantic 
Monthly) has provoked widespread interest 
and excited eager comment. 


Size 7% x 44. 


-- PRICE 25 CENTS NET 
The Love Watch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
“Unforgetably real.” ‘The author’s earnest- 
ness is contagious.’’ ‘‘The story of the watch- 
ing of Lazarus and Mary and Martha beside 
the cross is simply and sweetly told, and with 
perfect reverence.” 


The Sermon on the Mount 


By JoHN Hpcar Park 
“In it (‘The Sermon on the Mount’) is the 
sweep of the keen, invigorating air of God’s 
out-of-doors.”’—Heatract from Book. 


The Spirit of Truth 


By Grorce A. GORDON 
“To know the thing that really is, to love 
and serve that and nothing else, is the supreme 
concern of man.’ (An extract from the book 
which is an expansion of this great thought.) 


The Story of Gaspar 


By Rossirpr W. RAYMOND 
“The story is told simply, consistently, 
sanely, and yet with a restraint that makes it 
convincing.” “It brings the nativity incident 
home to the heart in a fresh and inspiring 


eat The Valley of Troubling 


By Grach DUFFIELD GOODWIN 
A message for weary hearts. “Why does 


God send trouble?” is a question often put, but 
seldom answered in so satisfactory a way as 
in this book. 


The Victorious Surrender 


By Henry TurNER BAILEY 
A simple, unaffected narrative of a boy’s 
growing comprehension and acceptance of the 
Divine Will. The author’s unexpressed but 
obvious purpose is to create in readers young 
and old a renewed thoughtfulness for this sub- 


ject. 7 
What is Success 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIDLD 
A very strong and human weighing of the 
elements of true success as illustrated by vari- 
ous types of men. You can read it in ten min- 
utes, but you will get more real inspiration 
than you can get in many ponderous tomes. 


What Life Means to Me 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 

A real soul-tonic—one of the _ cheeriest, 
brightest, bravest little books. It is worth 
while to read such a message as this and feel 
the inspiration of a soul made great through 
sympathy and service. 


What Will You Do With 


Jesus Christ 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 

Very simple, very personal, it is a frank and 
manly statement of one whose life is among 
the most powerful of Christian evidences to the 
young men of our day. 


Whence Cometh Help 


By Joun W. BUCKHAM 
A devotional book out of the ordinary. BHx- 
cellent judgment is combined with a fine liter- 
ary sense and a sincere devotional spirit in the 
selection of material for the book. 


When Little Souls Awake 


By Henry Turnpr BAILEY 
Spiritual experiences of real and touchingly 
human children are given in this little story, 
and the message is direct and sincerely helpful. 
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CHICAGO 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON 14 Beacon Street 


Eeveerdadgment Shoad in ‘YourTable Silver | 
A table with beautiful decorations should have attractive silver—or 

+,  thereis alack of harmony. Knives, forks, spoons, ete., I 
rich in quality and beauty should grace your fs 
dining table. 


Sar ROGERS BROS. 


\\i_ silve ail og is recognized as the highe st gra nde 
made “Silver Plate that Wears,”’ guaran 


The Fascinating East 


If you travel at all, you will 

: surely some day visit Egypt, 
|| Palestine, Turkey and Greece. 

| Why not this year? 


Our parties sail Feb. 3, Feb. 20, 
April 20, June 15. 


/ nAnnion Ware 

PV “ahs c dignity a wy fe ae har tiea: mmunion Ware 

y ae ebe sorte ats skille nan produce Our “Special ee 
Bat 9 org 


church av s 
- ME RIDEN mide’ pens CO., ha Conn, 
nternational Silv: erCo., Successo. 
ae aaah 


h New YorE paaiee W'SaN FRaNcise 


Special lecturer for the winter 
patties Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
former editor-in-chief of The 
Congregationalist. 

When you visit the Orient 
you certainly will go in our 
patties, that is, if you want 
the best service there is. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


103 Congregational House, :: Boston, Mass. 


SHARON 
PATTERN 


T847RogersBros.© 


Memortals 


of our designing and manufacture are standards of 
excellence. Our constant aim is something better 
than first class. 


Ask for illustrated © 
booklet. 


Harrison Granite 
Company 


200 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Resident Associates: 
GEORGE SIMPSON, 
4 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
R. S. MORRISON, 
801 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, ml. 
H. LAWSON, 
4927 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. L. DAVIS, 
‘ 702 Onandaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ERECTED BY HARRISON GRANITE CO., OAKWOOD CEMETERY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Works: Barre, Vermont 
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Monday Club Sermons 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS 
NEW SERIES FOR 1912 


OR over thirty years a group of distinguished 
tS Congregational ministers, associated in the 
pleasant comradeship of an organization known as 
the Monday Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume every autumn 
dealing with the Sunday-school lessons of the com- 
ing year. Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the frank and 
fearless criticism of the club members. 

They are brief, suggestive homilies, of high 
tone and spiritually uplifting; they are fresh 
and stimulating and throw great light upon the 
lessons. ‘They gain pleasant variety from the 
varied personalities of their authors and are a unit 
in their brief and suggestive handling of the 
material. Both clergymen and teachers will find 
them helpful, leading the thought into new direc- 
tions and giving in many instances picturesque 
and forceful descriptions of the circumstances of 
the lessons themselves. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt top and stamp 

Price $1.25 


The Pilgrim Press 


CHICAGO—120 So. Wabash Ave. BOSTON—14 Beacon St. 


The Pilgrims of lowa 


By 
T. 0. DOUGLASS 


In a most vivid and interesting manner Mr. Douglass 
gives his readers an unusually valuable account of the 
pioneering days in Iowa, an account of the lowa 
Band, some stirring incidents of war time, and a gen- 
eral history of the state’s development. The author 
is uniquely fitted for his congenial task, since as Super- 
intendent of Home Missions in the state for a quarter 
of a century he has had exceptional opportunities to 
know its ministers, churches, institutions and whole 
history. Besides his personal connection with the 
work Mr. Douglass has had access to important doc- 
uments and correspondence. Every Congregationalist 
throughout the country will be interested in this story 
of the denomination’s growth, while every Iowan will 
positively need the book as a record of the splendid 
progress achieved in his state. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of people and places which will bring back 
treasured memories or put one in touch with the im- 
portant work that has been done and is going on 
so nobly in this great state. No Congregational library 
is really complete without this ‘comprehensive, yet com- 
pact history of a most significant period in our denom- 
inational life. 


Bound in Cloth. 416 pages. Price $2.00 net. 
Postage 20 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


120 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


WHAT TO GIVE 


There’s a golden rule in Christmas giving, “GivE To OTHERS Wuat -You Like YOouRSELF.” 
Don’t give things of foolish beauty that are forgotten in a day—give things of lasting quality, 
with enough of beauty and and joy to last the year through. What Christmas present could 
give more lasting satisfaction than a subscription to 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


It carries the Christmas spirit all the year round. 


Its gift is a proof of “consecutive friendliness” 52 
times a year. 


It is something for every member of the family—a gift, 
though given to one, benefiting many. 


It is entertaining, instructive, uplifting. 


It is a condenser and commentator of the world’s news 
and thought for the busy man and woman. 


It is a bond of union between Clergymen and Clergy- 
men, Church and Church, the denominational society and 
the denomination, good cause and good cause. 


Lt is the solace of many a lonely pioneer and pastor on 
the home and foreign missionary field. 


If' you do not know to whom to send this welcome 
messenger, we have a list of over two hundred worthy 
Christian men and women to whom the paper would 
prove a godsend. 


CONTINUE THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT ‘ 
in the life of a home missionary, a pastor, a parishioner, a Christian friend, by sending 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


to his home every week, starting with our Special Christmas Number. 


Write to L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Sor special terms for this purpose. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 

EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. Bripeman, D. D., Editor- arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 

in-Chief; Rny. Isaac OGDEN RANKIN; Mr. Roure CoBLPIGH; Mr. of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 

: Gnorcn J. ANDERSON; Miss ANNE L. BuckLEy; Miss FLornencn S. will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 

. FULLER; Rey. FrepwricK Lyncu, New York; Rev. Josepn H. pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 

. CHANDLER, Chicago. stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
eate the year. 


All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H. Cary. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd Oo. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single Copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, paper's are continued until there 
is @ specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 


Contents, 23 December 1911 


Copyright, 1911, Luther H. Cary. All rights reserved. : 


Did He Live 913 Editorial Section 918 
The Church’s Industrial Policy, Prof. Graham Taylor 914 Mr. Brown’s Bible Class 922, 
The Power of the Holy Spirit, Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 916 The Christian World 923 
The Heir of Slaves, William Pickens 917 The Hour of Prayer 926 
The Heart of the Christmas Joy, Rev. EH. M. Noyes 931 Women’s Interests 927 
The Lamp in the Window, Maurice Ross 932 With the Children 928 . 
Mistaken Patriotism 933 The New Books 929 
What Shall I Give? Hmilie Poulsson 933 The Congregational Circle 93 
A Movement that Moves 934 Record of the Week 942 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


Mr. Pickens’s Articles 


We are glad to resume Mr. Pickens’s graphic story of his life 
that we have been obliged to interrupt owing to the demands of 
our special numbers. Among those who are following his autobiog- 


raphy is a former instructor and friend, Dean Henry P. 
Yale, who writes of his great satisfaction in reading Mr. 


Wright of 
Pickens’s 


sketches of his life, which he believes will be of large value to the 


negro race. 


Send in Your Picture 


Hundreds of ministers have complied with our request that they 


A Christmas Overflow 


3ig as our forty-eight-page number was last week it did not 
sufiice for holding all the Christmas good things, and so this week 
we have a kind of an overflow meeting filled with the holiday spirit 
and evidenced in the editorials, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark’s impressive 
little article, in Mr. Noyes’s sermon and in the stories and poems. 
In a little different vein, but exceptionally valuable as reflecting 
the judgment of an expert on social problems, is Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor’s article relating to the McNamara confessions. Mr. Lynch gives 
us a vivid account of the disturbances at the peace meeting in New 


York last week, while the interview with Rev. R. B. Guild, execu- 
tive secretary of the Men and Religion Movement, contains a deal 


send in their photographs in order that our file may be made as 
complete as possible. We trust that those who have not done so 
will favor us as soon as possible. We do not intend to publish all of information never before put into print and may stand as a 
these pictures immediately, but we feel that they are a necessary résumé of the success of the undertaking now nearing its midway 
part of a well-equipped newspaper office. point. 


The Congrcgationalist Handbook 


== [| 91 2 
3% TARBELL’S 


This indispensable calen- Teachers’ Guide 


dar brings its annual quota why it is the best for all grades of 
of helpfulness to individual ere a 
oe . MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D., its gifted author (in 
Christians and associated | the 1912 Volume), has spared neither effort nor 
labor to make every lesson fresh and vivid. 

church members. It con- 

i i i i Junior and Intermediate Teachers ! 
bans information mm regard Senior and Bible Class Teachers! 
toall Congregational move- @ Every class of teachers will find a wealth of 


o 7 _ | information along all lines, showing how to 
ments, prayer meeting top study, what to teach, with illustrative stories, 


ics, S. S. lessons and texts, | missionary topics, Trout NET 
5 5 : maps, etc. Postpaid $1.15 
daily Bible readings, and 


other valuable material. 


1906 Tarbell Success 122 


@ Ask the Sunday-School teacher 
who uses 


Primary Teachers! 


The Practical Commentary 
on the S. S. Lessons 


Price, iKefe) copies, $1.253 Pointed, Iluminating, Spiritual 


Hints to Teachers, trations, 
Blackboard Exercises, Questions, 


single copies, 5 cents; 25 |: Maps, Class Register etc. 


* t 5 Net 50 cents (postpaid 60 cents). 
copies, 50 centS; 50 coples ° ; t 
Bees 9 PICS|) The Gist of the Lessons 
75 cents; 75 copies, $1.00. By R. A. TORREY 
A Vest Pocket ‘‘Multum in Parvo.” 


cB 
Each Lesson in a “nutshell” (three pages); special 
emphasis on the text; prayer meeting topics, ete. 


Net 25 cents (fostpaid) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


_ 14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago — 
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MENEELY BELL CO, 


TROY, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY .NY. CITY. 


| Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 35. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL COMPANY, HittssoRO, OHIO 
e 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal McSuame Bru: Founpry Co., Battimone, Mo., U.S. 


MENEELY & CO. Wan ny. 


oN 
The Old oe ptt pg ) 
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Did He Live 


'HENCE this peculiar glow of hope and good will that irradiates 
the world at Christmas time? It is reflected in the bargaining of the 

W shops, the traffic of the streets, the round of social gayeties, the table 

talk of millions of men, women and little children, and notably in the 

worship and services of the church. What are the sources of this uni- 

versal mood of gladness and expectancy? What keeps it alive from 
year to year? How long will it last? What is its deeper significance? Is its con- 
tinuance dependent upon the existence on the earth nineteen hundred years ago of a 
person named Jesus Christ? 

‘‘Never mind,” says the thoughtless on-looker. ‘‘Why bother with questions of 
history and of theology when the Christ spirit is abroad in the land, softening alike 
the hearts of employer and employé, prompting innumerable gifts to the poor and 
needy, sanctifying the tenderest relationsh ps of the home and carrying with it the 
prophecy of a golden age?’ “Never mind,” say some scholars and philosophers. 
“Christianity can live without a stable historical foundation. Our examination of the 
New Testament leaves a blur over the figure of Jesus.”’ 

But the Christian mind, unafraid of searching criticism when not accompanied 
by untenable presuppositions, will never be content to put the Christ idea in the place 
of Christ himself, as he has been personally apprehended by his disciples in all the 
Christian centuries. This splendid structure of faith, reared on an idea only, this in- 
terpretation of the universe and of man, that has commanded the assent of the finest 
intellects, this powerful onward-moving Christian religion, builded on the mere name 
of one concerning whom we know little or nothing—that is as irrational as it would be 
to resolve the figures of Wendell Phillips, John Brown and Abraham Lincoln into 
mist and then assert that the emancipation movement sprang out of a generally dif- 
fused antipathy to slavery, which never crystallized around any inspiring leaders. 
Not a single great critic whose department of study relates to the New Testament 
accepts today the theory of a non-historical Jesus. 

The Christian heart has its rights at this point as well as the Christian mind. 
Not for a mere idea or for a shadowy being on the outskirts of authentic history have 
the noblest souls in twenty centuries been pouring out their life blood. Because men 
and women have believed with all their hearts in the reality of his earthly existence, 
they have for his sake penetrated the jungle, braved the Arctic winters, lived in the 

' midst of the squalor and wretchedness of city slums, or without forsaking their homes 
or the prosaic duties God assigned them have borne their daily burden, have drunk 
the cup of sorrow, have sacrificed ease and comfort that families might be established 
in righteousness, neighborhoods cleansed and beautified, and the Kingdom of God 
advanced in business, society and the wide world. 

Did he live? ‘There can be but one answer. No one gospel or even four to- 
gether could portray such a being adequately. Those who knew him best succeeded in 
passing on to others only a portion of his glory, only a hint of the fullness of the divine 
life and love that were in him. But we, twenty centuries removed, can through their 
testimony be sure also that Jesus was born and grew into manhood and wrought his 
marvels, and uttered his wonderful words, and bound men to him by the cords of 
personal devotion, and suffered and sorrowed and since he was very man, sounded 
human experience to its depth and at last died on the cross and rose again. 

This is our Christmas confession of faith. Jesus is the most real being in all the 
past. ‘“The life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto 
you the life, the eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us.” 

His actual presence on the earth in the long ago, his presence with us all the days 
—that, whatever our outward condition, makes Christmas really Christmas. 


The McNamara Case and the Church’s Industrial Policy 
Recent Disclosures and the Permanent Christian Policy 


By Prof. Graham Taylor 


At this crisis in the history of organized labor no one is better qualified to speak illuminating and reassuring werds than Dr. 


Taylor, professor of Christian sociology in Chicago Theological 


Chicago Commons Social Settlement. For nearly twenty years he has been in the midst of seething social and industrial conditions, has 
acted as arbitrator in strikes, has established close though by no means subservient relations with labor Jeaders, and has gone up and 
down the land preaching the gospel of good will and co-operation. We have asked him to point out the duty and opportunity of the 
church as indicated by recent events that have shocked and bewildered the entire nation.—EDITORS. 


What effect should the McNamara case have upon the 
attitude and policy of the churches toward the industrial 
situation? 

First of all, it should scare no one of us into a panic of 
reaction against taking any attitude or ac- 
tion toward industrial conditions and rela- 
tionships. It should the rather make us feel 
that just such seriously critical situations 
are possible because we have not more di- 
rectly applied religion to the work-a-day life, 
and have not identified the two more inex- 
tricably in the consciousness of all the peo- 
ple. Such sentiments as incite and result in 
these deeds of lawlessness and violence are 
due, in the last analysis, to the divorce be- 
tween the “secular” and the religious, be- 
tween “business” and Christianity, between 
corporate and individual responsibility, be- 
tween the ways of making a livelihood and 
the “Way of Life.” 

Not any too early, if not all too late, our 
churches are awaking to their obligation and 
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Seminary, lecturer at Chicago University and founder and guide of 


and corporations should lead us to condemn them all. Indus- ‘S 
trial organization is an economic necessity on both sides. 
Freedom of contract is impossible if employers bargain col- 
lectively and are allowed to force their employés to bargain 
individually. The denial of this equal right ¢ 
by the extreme and unreasoning antagonism 
of certain newspapers and business men in_ 
Los Angeles toward all organized labor has 
been inciting working men to go to extremes 
for years. Lincoln Steffens was right, at 
least in driving this fact home. That it was 
driven home is evident from the way in 
which so many men, prominent in commer- 
cial affairs, dared to make their confession 
of this fact the occasion for a brave effort 
to find some just basis on which the classes 
at strife can live and work together. What- 
ever may be said of Mr. Steffens’s further 
thought, and of the effort of others to infiu- 
ence the court procedure, credit should be 
given him and them for daring to urge their 
ideals of justice and peace at the crux of 


opportunity in defining their definite and 

united attitude and policy toward the conditions and relations 
under which people work for a living and for wealth. The 
declaration of our common industrial faith, which the Federal 
Council of our united churches proclaimed to the world, “wit- 
nesses a good confession” of the simple gospel. Such specific 
application of these principles as the Social Service Commis- 
sion made to the conditions in the steel industry at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., cannot fail to bring to their senses the men 
responsible for or suffering from them, both inside and outside 
the churches. Such general application of Christian ideals and 
standards to our life and work in local communities as the 


Men and Religion movement is making, 
cannot fail to convict of sin and to 
prompt “fruits meet for repentance” 
among those communities of Chris- 
tians which are not Christian com- 
munities. Nothing that has occurred 
at Los Angeles, or elsewhere, makes 
these principles less true, or their 
application less necessary. 

To make and keep our stand for 
them will test the courage of our con- 
victions, as well as our intelligence 
regarding actual conditions. For many 
men have so long and so completely 
divorced their “rule of practice’ in 
industry from their “rule of faith” in 
religion, that some of them are sure to 
resent our identification of these twain 
which God hath put together. What- 
ever the temporary cost to our churches 
and ministers may be, neither can 
afford to compromise, or fail to apply 
these permanent principles of the faith 
once delivered to the whole church and 
to every believer. So far, then, from 
giving any cause for stampeding us, the 
disclosures of this great tragedy should 
all the more commit us irrevocably to 
stand for the application of the gos- 
pel to the conditions and relations 
under which men work together. 

This abuse and betrayal of organ- 
ized labor should no more lead us to 
doubt or to deny the necessity for it 
and the value of it than the perversion 
and injustice of some business men 


PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Points Emphasized by Professor 
Taylor 


This abuse and betrayal of organized labor 
should no more lead us to doubt or to deny 
the necessity for it and the value of it than 
the perversion and injustice of some business 
men and corporations should lead us to con- 
demn them all. 

Thanks to their confession, and to those, 
whoever they are, who helped to secure it, 
the whole country is of one opinion as to the 
guilt of these men and the enormity of their 
crime. This could not have been the case if 
they had been convicted upon any evidence 
however strong. 

A supreme opportunity was lost by the 
labor unions and their leaders in not taking 
an outright stand, from the start, for the 
discovery of all the facts in this case and in 
not actively co-operating with the courts in 
bringing to justice every one guilty of these 
crimes against the cause of law and labor 
alike. 

Only those who know how hard is the job 
of the good and strong labor union leaders, 
and how heroically very many of these 
manly, able men are struggling to do their 
duty to their fellows and to the public, will 
appreciate their need of confidence, fellow- 
ship and justice in this hour of their bitter- 
est trial. 

The elimination of the McNamara Broth- 
ers from the arena of our industrial struggle 
should be of far less concern to us than the 
united effort to prevent more such men from 
being produced. 
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; such an acute crisis. 

Whatever be the further effort to realize higher ideals, it 
should not confuse the immediate issue imperatively demand- 
ing settlement at the hand of all of us. This issue is the 
detection, conviction and punishment of all in any way respon- 
sible for the criminal acts, in the doing of which the McNamara 
brothers conspired with others. Thanks to their confession, 
and to those, whoever they are, who helped to secure it, the 
whole country is of one opinion as to the guilt of these men 
and the enormity of their crime. This could not have been 
the case if they had been convicted upon any evidence, however 
strong. Thousands of honest men sincerely believed them to 


be innocent and the victims of a con- 
spiracy. The public calamity of a di- 
vided popular sentiment as to their 
guilt would have been worse only than 
the suspicion that these two men are 
left to bear all the penalty for crimes 
in which many others took part. This 
immediate issue to restore respect for 
law and recourse to legal ways of re- 
dressing injury is now on. It can never 
be settled unless it is settled right. Its 
settlement in the courts is as necessary 
to the effective existence of organized 
labor as it is to our very law and 
civilization. ‘ 


WHERE THE LABOR UNIONS ERRED 


A supreme opportunity was lost by 
the labor unions and their leaders in 
not taking an outright stand, from the 
start, for the discovery of all the facts 
in this case, and in not actively co- 
operating with the courts in bringing 
to justice every one guilty of these 
crimes against the cause of law and 
labor alike. If they had~done so, 
through their policy and: their press, 
the cause of organized labor would 
have earned and won publie confidence 
and co-operation to a far greater extent 
than it has now suffered the loss of 
these greatest assets which any human 
cause can claim. It was the right and 
duty of the union to raise a defense 
fund sufficient to secure the fairest trial 
of the accused men... 


Ablest counsel 
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was necessary to a fair trial. But in raising this fund and 
in demanding justice it was not only not necessary, but was 
the height of foolish presumption to give even the appearance 
of prejudging the case. It was still more hazardous to risk 
charging ‘upon officers of the law a conspiracy to “frame-up” 
"a case against innocent men. 

Reluctant as the public is to suspect the unions, or their 
leaders, of complicity in the actual conspiracy now confessed, 
public confidence cannot fail to be shaken in their judgment. 
This loss can be retrieved only by the most prompt and overt 
co-operation with the courts in seeing justice done without 
fear or favor. This hard thing the churches must demand of 
organized labor. They demand it, not because they lack con- 
fidence in and sympathy with legitimate trade unionism and 
its reputable leaders, but just because that sympathy for both 
is so great in this bitter experience. 

It will be as great a breach of Christian spirit as of public 
policy for church people to join in the general and indiscrimi- 
nate suspicion and injustice toward the sturdy, loyal leaders 
and rank and file of a great human cause, because a few of 
them have betrayed it and more of them have been deceived 
by the betrayers. Only those who know how hard is the job 
of the good and strong labor union leaders, and how heroically 
very many of these manly, able men are struggling to do their 
duty to their fellows and to the public, will appreciate their 
need of confidence, fellowship and justice in this hour of their 
bitterest trial. To withhold our response to these human 
claims is as unjust as it is uncharitable. It is as anti-Chris- 
tian as it is un-American. It is as impolitic as it is un- 
principled. 


THE PUBLIC’S ALTERNATIVE 


Pacing the mighty uprising of social democracy through- 
out the world, the American church and public are called; as 
the British public and churches have been, to choose between 
supporting the more conservative, constructive leaders and 
policies of legitimate trade unionism, and reckoning with the 
leadership of the radical Socialists. One or other of these 
groups will soon and surely lead the rapidly arousing and 
marshaling hosts uniting in all lands to demand and secure 
a higher standard of living, through their own economic and 
legislative action. 


To ignore this movement is inane, if not insane. To fail 
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to understand it, much more to misinterpret it, is to lose all 
chance of influencing it. It may be guided, but it cannot 
safely be repressed. Its guidance toward constructive, public- 
spirited policies depends upon encouraging and strengthening 
a leadership and a sentiment among the masses of the workers 
eapable of keeping public welfare above class interest and of 
holding down a destructive impatience under the progressive 
incentives of social statesmanship. 


GETTING AT THE CAUSE 


Statesmanship, worthy of being considered Christian, or 
social, or even statesmanlike at all, cannot stop with the de- 
tection and punishment of crimes, so closely related to indus- 
trial conditions. It will grapple with the conditions which 
provoke, give occasion to, or make possible such violence, far 
as they may be from justifying or even accounting for it. The 
men who commit such acts are passing incidents, symptomatic 
of something wrong that ought to be righted. The Christian 
church is as vitally concerned as American civilization itself 
in discovering what causes or accounts for the destruction of 
property and life in order to promote any common cause. The 
elimination of the McNamara brothers from the arena of our 
industrial struggle should be of far less concern to us than 
the united effort to prevent more such men from being pro- 
duced. The deserved punishment of these two dynamiters 
leaves their fellow-conspirators with us, and all who share, to 
any extent, their reliance upon lawless force. It may deter 
some of these others from putting this reliance into action. 
But if all of them are moved by the same conditions toward 
this criminal and murderous way of expressing their loyalty 
to a cause, then so long as those conditions exist, other fanat- 
ics or criminals will be produced who are more or less unde- 
terred by the McNamara’s punishment. 

What are the mal-adjustments in our industrial conditions 
and relationships which, in any part, account for the dynamiter 
in American’ industrial life? This is the question which in- 
sistently remains to be answered. Its answer demands the 
best and most fearless insight and inquiry of our social sciences 
to discover it. The solution of the problems raised by the 
answer to this question demands the very highest and strongest 
Christian spirit which the Christianity of our age is able to 
produce and which all Christian churches are able to apply. 


The Feast of St. Friend 


If we have allowed the dispatch of Christmas cards to 
degenerate into naught but a tedious shuffling of pasteboards 
and overwork of post-office officials, the fault is not in the 
custom but in ourselves. The custom is a most striking one 
—so long as we have sufficient imagination to remember 
vividly that we are all in the same boat—I mean, on the same 
planet—and clinging desperately to the flying ball, and depend- 
ent for daily happiness on one another’s good will. A Christ- 
mas card sent by one human being to another human being is 
more than a piece of colored stationery sent by one log of 
wood to another log of wood; it is an inspiring and reassuring 
message of high value. The mischief is that so many self- 
styled human beings are just logs of wood, rather stylishly 
dressed. ... i 

And then the custom of present-giving! ‘There is a sort of 
Christmas giver who says pettishly: “Oh! I don’t know what 
to give to So-and-So this Christmas! What a bother! I shall 
write and tell her to choose something herself, and send the 
bill to me!” So managed, present-giving becomes positively 
sinister in its working. But managed with the sympathetic 
imagination which is infallibly produced by real faith in good 
will, its efficacy may approach the miraculous.... 

The Christmas ceremony of good-wishing by word of mouth 
has never been in any danger of falling into insincerity. Such 
is the power of tradition and virtue of a festival, and such 
the instinctive brotherliness of men, that on this day the mere 
sight of an acquaintance will soften the voice and warm the 
heart of the most superior skeptic and curmudgeon that the 
age of disillusion has produced. In spite of himself, faith 
flickers up in him again, be it only for a moment. And, during 
that moment, he is almost like those whose bright faith the 
age has never tarnished, like the great and like the simple, to 
whom it is quite unnecessary to offer a defense and explana- 
tion of Christmas or to suggest the basis of a new faith. 

To increase your good will for a fellow-creature, it is nec- 
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essary to imagine that you are he; nothing else is necessary. 
You must magnify his efforts after righteousness and forget 
his failures. You must remember that, after all, faults, in 
his case as in yours, are due partly to heredity and partly to 
environment. And beyond everything you must always give 
him credit for good intentions. ... 

When the month of December dawns, there need be no sen- 
sation of weary apprehension about the difficulty of choosing 
a present that will suit a friend. Certainly it will not be nec- 
essary, from sheer indifference and ignorance, to invite the 
friend to choose his own present. On the contrary, one will be, 
in secret, so intimate with the friend’s situation and wants and 
desires that sundry rival schemes for pleasuring him will at 
once offer themselves. And when he receives the present 
finally selected, he will have the conviction, always delightfully 
flattering to a donee, that he has been the object of a particu- 
lar attention and insight. 

And on the day of festival itself one feels that one really 
has something to celebrate. One is not reminded by Christmas 
of good will, because the enterprise of imaginative sympathy 
has been a daily affair throughout the year; but Christmas 
provides an excuse for taking satisfaction in the success of the 
enterprise and new enthusiasm to correct its failures. Christ- 
mas becomes as personal as a birthday. One eats and drinks 
to excess, not because it is the custom to eat and drink to ex- 
cess, but from sheer effervescent faith in an idea. And as one 
sits with one’s friends, possessing them in the privacy of one’s 
heart, permeated by a sense of the value of sympathetic com- 
prehension in this formidable adventure of existence on a 
planet that rushes eternally through the night of space; as- 
sured indeed that companionship and mutual understanding 
alone make the adventure agreeable—one sees in a flash that 
Christmas, whatever else it may be, is and must be the Feast 
of St. Friend, and a day supreme among the days of the year. 
—Arnold Bennett, in the American Magazine. 


DR. JOWETT'S 


The Power of the Holy Spirit, 


When the apostles received the power of the Holy Spirit, 
what difference did it make to them? What kind of dynamic 
does the Holy Spirit bring to men? What change takes place 
in the lives of men today when they become companions of 
the Holy Spirit? What infirmities do they leave behind? 
What new equipment do they gain? I turn to the records of 
the apostles’ life and I put my inquiries there. What hap- 
pened to these.men? What kind of power did they receive 
when they had received the Holy Spirit? First of all, then, 
I find an extraordinary power of spiritual apprehension. 1 
know not how to express what I see. The apostles have a 
certain powerful feeling for God. They have a keen spiritual 
sense which discerns the realities of the unseen. It is as 
though their souls have developed latent feelers for the divine. 
If we compare their dullness in the earlier days, before the 
Holy Spirit was received, with their alertness afterwards, we 
shall see that the difference is most marked. The Master him- 
self describes them as “slow of heart.” Their perceptions are 
blunt. They are dull to catch the spiritual side of things. 

But now when we turn to the record in the Acts of the 
Apostles we find this powerful sense of the divine presence. 
It is as though a man has been sitting in a room with another 
man, but was only dimly aware of his presence; and then 
there came to him a refinement of his senses, and he gained 
a perfect assurance and a vivid knowledge of the other’s com- 
pany. The spiritual senses of these men were awakened, and 
they became aware of the “all-aboutness” of God. They have 
an intimate power of correspondence with him which makes 
the unseen Lord a most real and intimate friend. And along 
with this sense of the divine presence there is a refined appre- 
hension ef the divine will. Everywhere in the apostolic life 
there is a tender and refined correspondence with the mind of 
God. Everywhere communications are being made between 
the divine and human, and the human is strongly apprehend- 
ing the divine. Sentences like these abound everywhere: “The 
angel of the Lord said unto me”; “The Spirit said to Philip, 
Go near’; “And the Lord said to Ananias’”’; “The Spirit said 
unto Peter.” There is everywhere this suggestion of an inti- 
mate walk and an intimate knowledge of God’s will. Is not 
this a power to be coveted, and a power to be desired? And 
it is a power given by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


THE CHANGED LIVES OF THE APOSTLES 


I look again at the lives of these apostles, and I find them 
distinguished by magnificent force of character. In the early 
days they were timid, pliable, unfaithful. In supreme crises 
they deserted their Master and fled. They were as reeds 
shaken by the wind. ‘The wind that blew upon them from 
the haunts of desolation, the keen, perilous winds of persecu- 
tion, made these disciples bend before their blast. The men 
were negative, hesitant, uncertain, altogether lacking in per- 
sistent force. But now the timid and fearful have become 
positive and affirmative. There is nothing lax about them, 
nothing wavering, nothing yielding. Their characters have 
become strong and steady and effective. I say they have got 
force of character, and they have the two elements that are 
always found in forceful character: they have light and they 
have heat. They have light in the sense of clarity of purpose. 
Their outlook is not confused. Their aim is perfectly clear. 
If we watch them in the service of their Lord we find them 
never to be diverted from their track. “This one thing I do.” 
They have this primary element in a forceful character, the 
clarity of an undivided aim. 

And the second element in a forceful character is heat, the 
fire of a quenchless enthusiasm. And they certainly had this 
fire in glorious strength and abundance. The Acts of the 
Apostles is a burning book. There is no cold or lukewarm 
patch from end to end. The disciples had been baptized with 
fire, with the holy, glowing enthusiasm caught from the altar 
of God. They had this central fire, from which every other 
purpose and faculty in the life gets its strength. This fire in 
the apostles’ soul was like a furnace fire in a great liner, which 
drives her through the tempests and through the envious and 


-of joy. 
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Nothing could stop these men! Nothing could 
hinder their going! “We cannot but speak the things that we 
haye seen and heard.” “We must obey God rather than man.” 
This strong imperative rings throughout all their doings and 
all their speech. They have heat, and they have light, because 
they were baptized by the power of the Holy Ghost. 


engulfing deep. 


A GLORIOUS OPTIMISM 


And I look again into the lives of these men who had been 
redeemed by the power of the Holy Ghost, and I find the 
energies of a glorious optimism. There is no more buoyant 
and exhilarating book in literature than the book of The Acts. 
If we sit down and read it at a sitting we shall feel something 
of the swift and hopeful pace of its movement. I do not know 
that in their earlier days we should have described the dis- 
ciples as “children of light.” They easily lost heart, and the 
cloudy day filled them with dismay. But now, after they have 
received the Holy Spirit, we find them facing a hostile world. 
They are face to face with obstructions, with persecutions, 
with threats of imprisonment and death. But nowhere do we 
find a desponding or a despairing note. Ever and everywhere 
they are optimists in spirit. And what is an optimist? He 
is a man who can scent the coming harvest when the snow is 
on the ground. He can “feel the days before him.” He can 
live in the distant June in the dingy days of December. That 
is an optimist, a man who can believe in the best im the arro- 
gant and aggressive presence of the worst. He can be im- 
prisoned in the desolations of Patmos and yet can see “the 
Holy City, the New Jerusalem coming down eut ef heaven 
from God.” He can look at a poor, wayward, sinful Samaritan 
woman whose life is scorched like a blasted heat, and he can 
say, “The fields are ripe already unto harvest.” And this. 
power of optimism is always operative in the apestelic life. 
I find it in the springiness of their soul. You cannot break. 
their spirit. You cannot hold them down in dull despair. 

“They laid their hands on apostles and put them in the 
common prison.” And what happened after that? The morn- 
ing after their release I read, “They entered into the temple 
early in the morning and taught.” And here is another part 
of the record: “When they had called the apostles, and had 
beaten them, they commanded that they should not speak in 
the name of Jesus, and let them go. And they departed from. 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were eounted 
worthy to suffer for his sake.” These men could not be held 
down. The spirit of optimism was ever dominant. 


THE SPIRIT OF JOY 


And with their springiness there was a marvelous spirit. 
Theirs was not a dull buoyancy, but a radiant and a 
singing one. “And they raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts; and the 
disciples were filled with joy and the Holy Ghost”! “And at 
midnight Paul and Silas sang praises unto God”! - Is not this: 
the very spirit of power? These men had spiritual springi- 
ness, spiritual delight, because they had the spirit of Christian 
optimism, and this power they received when the Holy Ghost 
came upon them. 

Do we wonder, then, that-men of this kind, so endowed, 
haye the additional power of witnessing for the Lord Jesus 
Christ? They witness by the arresting magnetism of their 
own transfigured character. They witness by their clear and 
enlightened apprehension of the gospel by which they have 
been redeemed. And they witness by the grip of their words, 
words which were vitalized by the indwelling spirit of God. 
And we, too, shall receive a similar power when the Holy 
Spirit comes upon us. The same power is offered to us, to 
fit us for our condition, to equip us for our life. And what 
are the terms on which that power is received? They are 
these: that we are willing to offer our life for God, that the 
offer be made in all sincerity, made in simplicity, made in 
humble trust upon the Lord Jesus Christ. It means that we 
are willing to give up our sins, to lay down our pride. It 
means that we are willing to receive the Lord as our guest; 
and to allow him to rule and to dominate our lives. : 


- 
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The Heir of Slaves 


Continuing an Autobiography 
By William Pickens 


In the early chapters of his remarkable life story Professor Pickens tells of his slave parentage and boyhood days in South 
Carolina, of the emigration of the family to Arkansas, of hard work and trying experiences earning a livelihood and winning an 
education. At last he graduates from the Little Rock high school at the head of his class. The chapter that follows takes up the 


narrative of succeeding events that summer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“YOU CAN HAVE HOPE” 


This was a truly critical time in my career. I knew that I 
was not even half educated. I desired to go to college—but 
how? I thought I should have to work for several years and 
Save the money. But I knew that it is not well to interrupt 
one’s education; a thing that is well started goes more easily 
if it is not allowed to stop. But necessity is necessity, and I 
had become used to stooping to conquer before her iron rod. 
So I took the state teacher’s examination and secured a “first 
grade” license. I could have earned forty or fifty dollars a 
month at teaching. 

I knew that most young men of my acquaintance when they 
could earn fifty dollars a month felt no further need of school. 
But I did not fear that such a feeling would ever take posses- 
IT had come to have a stout faith; whatever dif- 
ficulty I met, I believed that in some way I could get over it. 
If faith ever becomes dangerous, mine had perhaps reached 
that dangerous point where I felt too literally sure that “I 
cannot fail if I try.” I had kept at school for the eight years 
past because I felt sure that I could do so. I had never failed 
to solve a problem in all of my lessons, and I had never tackled 
one with the feeling that I should fail. Always starting out 
penniless and ever with some new difficulty in my path, I had 
earned pennies and pushed my -way through school from year 
to year since my mother died. I had overcome many difficul- 
ties, never doubting that I should overcome. 

At this time I picked up a dusty, worn book that had come 
into our family by some accident and had lain unopened for 
years, I read in it a story which filled me with the feeling 
that mere empty “faith” that is unaccompanied by constant 
and fwihful “works’”’ is a comical and a ludicrous phantom. 
The story ran that a British scholar named Moore believed 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation, that if one believes it, 
the bread of the sacrament becomes the actual body and the 
wine the actual blood of Christ. Erasmus did not believe that 
doctrine, and so journeyed to Hngland to have a friendly dis- 
cussion with Moore. They met at table without being intro- 
duced, neither knowing who the other was. In that day schol- 
ars of different nationalities made Latin their international 


language. A discussion began on the topic of transubstantia- 
tion. Moore, not knowing with whom he was arguing, stood 


up for the faith; Hrasmus, not knowing whom he was opposing, 
said that he did not believe that faith could transubstantiate 
Hrasmus. discovered his opponent through his argu- 
ment and cried out: “Aut tu Morus es, aut nullus!” (Wither 
you are Moore, or nobody.) And Moore with ready wit re- 
plied: “Aut tu es Hrasmus, aut diabolus!” (Hither you are 
Hrasmus or the devil.) Then Moore claimed that the doctrine 
was true for those who believed it, and that the act of faith 
made the fact. And Erasmus, outdone in argument, decided 
not to be outdone in demonstration, and when he was return- 
ing to the continent, he asked Moore’ to lend him his horse, 
saying simply that Moore would surely get his horse back. 
But when he reached his home in Hurope, instead of sending 
back the horse, he sent to Moore the two following stanzas: 


“Quod mihi dixisti 
De corpore Christi: 
é ‘Crede quod edas et edis’— 
“Sie tibi rescribo 
De tuo palfrido: 
Crede quod habeas et habes.” 


- And although I have seen neither the book nor the story since, 


I remember that I made the following mental rendition of 
those stanzas into Hnglish : 


“What you to me have said 
About the sacred bread: 
‘Believe it’s Christ’s body and it’s that’— 
“So I write back to you 
About your palfrey too: 
Believe that you have it and you hay’t.” 
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The story impressed me: how was a fellow to get his 
horse or win his spurs through mere faith without acts? I 
inquired of my friends if it were not possible for one to work 
his way in college. The pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Little Rock, a graduate of Talladega College in 
Alabama, offered to write an intercessory letter to that insti- 
tion if I could permit him to say how much I should be able 
to pay toward my college expenses in cash—and that was the 
“rub.” But I told him to write for conditions and that I 
would set to work to earn the required cash. He gave me the 
address of the president of the school and I also wrote a 
frank letter. It was now July and I could wait for a reply; 
I must set to work in the hope of earning an acceptable amount 
of cash. I entered again upon one of those life experiences 
which are hard enough in their passage, but which in their 
recollection verify the truth of Vergil’s line, that ‘perchance 
some day it will be pleasant to remember even these things.” 

The new railroad, then popularly known as the “Choctaw,” 
was being built through the wilderness of Arkansas, through 
sections where neither railroads nor other enginery of civiliza- 
tion had ever gone before. My father was at work on the line 
forty miles up the Arkansas River, in a tangled jungle only 
accessible to river boats. Concrete bridges were being built 
over the streams and gorges, and cuts were being blasted 
through the hills. It was rough work that only the hardest 
men could stand. There is always a chance to secure a posi- 
tion in such work; it is so hard that vacancies are constantly 
occurring, but the summer was wearing away and I must 
hurry. I wrote my father that I was coming, and did not 
wait for his reply, for I knew he would think it impossible for 
me to do the work. 

After journeying a day and a night, working my way ona 
river steamer among the “roustabouts,’’ I reached the frontier- 
like scene of a railroad eamp. The bulk of the laborers and 
camp-followers were of the. scum of humanity, white and 
black; there were rough, coarse men and undesirable women. 
My father tried to act the presumption that I had come to 
visit him; he studiedly said nothing to me to imply that he 
had any idea of my attempting that work. I coolly told him 
of my prospects for going to college, and that I had come to 
work. I shall never forget the wistful, anxious, half-sad look 
of his eyes as I took up my spade and wheelbarrow and went 
“on the grade” among the men. There were shoveling and 
wheeling of dirt and crushed stone. Concrete mixing machines 
were not then in use, and the mixing had to be done by the 
men with shovels—the heaviest, hardest work imaginable. 
On my first day at concrete-mixing the men laughed and swore 
that I could not last till noon, but would “white-eye.” That 
term was applied to the actions of the sufferer because his 
eyeballs rolled in a peculiar manner, showing the white, when 
he became overheated and fell upon the ground. I did last 
till noon; and then the foreman, a stocky German of the 
coarsest possible nature, who had kept a half amused eye on 
me all the morning, expecting to have some fun when I should 
“white-eye,” was so touched by the determination with which 
T stuck till noon that he gave me lighter work. At nights I 
had only vitality enough left to bathe in the green waters 
of the bayou and lie down to rest in my tent. On Sundays 
I read two borrowed books, one of then being “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Most of the men gambled all day Sundays and ¢ca- 
roused till late at night. My better habits soon gave me supe- 
rior strength and endurance and I could tire the toughest 
rival. This seemed wonderful to the men. They seemed to 
think that I was a strange fellow. They did not reckon on 
the habits of life. - 

For about a month I had received no word from the presi- 
dent of Talladega College as to whether my application could 
be accepted, when one day there came in the steamboat mail 
a card, bearing the Ohio postmark and signed “G. W. 
Andrews” : : 

“Your frank and interesting letter has been received. I 
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The Message of Christmas 


On Christmas night a new message came from heaven to 
men. This message has transformed the world and illumined 
all its darkness with a growing light. On its foundations has 
risen the superstructure of the modern world, around it have 
gathered all the hopes of man, out of it have arisen the ideals 
of Christendom, in it is the world’s joy, from it is proceeding 
the Kingdom of God. 

What was the Christmas message? It was not only that 
God exists but that he is the Eternal Goodness whose nature 
is Christlike and whose name is Father and whose will toward 
man is goodwill forever. The Christmas message is that of a 
near and sweetly encompassing spirit who is to men forever 
what Christ was in Bethlehem and Galilee. 

It was not that man might find God by seeking, but that 
God was forever seeking man. Man need not scale the heights 
of heaven, for God had out of his infinite compassion come to 
earth in the Christ Child to seek man and abide with him. 
“You have not chosen me but I have chosen you,” is the Christ- 
mas message. Christianity is the message of an incarnation— 
Emmanuel—God with us in a real sense, having entered into 
humanity to transform it-by his presence. ‘This is where the 
Christian religion transcends all others, here is its new and 
radiant glory—not the quest of man for God, but God coming 
to seek even reluctant men. 


It is more than the truth that God identifies himself with 


men, and imparts strengh. It was that man is the very child 
of God and has in himself divine heredity which makes him 
70dlike and gives him Godlike powers. There is little indica- 
tion in any other faith of the bold call of Jesus to his brothers 
to come up and because of their sonship in God become part- 
ners of the great Father in the building of the holy city on the 
earth. 

Yes, Israel knew well that God forgave, but how near the 
message became shortly after Christmas time! For soon they 
saw what forgiveness cost God, and the great and infinite 
depths of his love were opened to their gaze. What before had 
been a doctrine to be heeded and argued now became the deep 
conviction of their souls. For they “saw with deep amazement 
Christ forgiving day by day and they knew that what Christ 
was God was. Furthermore men learned after Christmas that 
forgiveness was the law for men as well as for God and no 
other religion had ever grasped this in any. real sense. And 
it was not long after Christmas that men learned to what 
suffering God would condescend if thereby he might save the 
world. The cross is new with Christmas. 

Righteousness was not new with Christmas; yet one might 
almost say that righteousness as Christ taught it became as a 
“new, beautiful thing, warm and personal, of the nature of 
privilege rather than duty. But where righteousness in the 
older faiths was obedience to written laws, which, though they 
expressed the will of God, were yet task-masters, with Christ 
it became a devotion to his person and an expression of a heart 
which had been transfigured by his presence. It was no longer, 
“Do this and ye shall live,” but, “Be in the world what I have 
been, do what I have done” and “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” Yes, righteousness since Christmas time has been an 
attractive thing. Its newness was that one thought little of it 
but first chose Christ and having Christ lived his new life. 

The universality of righteousness was also ‘new—ah, so 
new that even we of nineteen hundred Christmases have not 
learned it. Moses gave laws to the Jews. Christ gave himself 
for the world. The laws of brotherhood in the old religions 
are for one’s own people. In Christianity all men are brothers. 
Kven Judaism is an ethnic faith. Christianity from its begin- 
ning knew no bounds of race or nation. How new a thing it 
was—that shortly after Christmas Jew and Greek prayed to- 
gether. Some day this new Christmas spirit shall bring all 
the nations together, and Christian love shall transcend na- 
tional attachments and Christians shall learn war no more. 
Yes, universal brotherhood, now much talked of among the 
peoples, was new at Christmas time. 

Immortality as a thing to be highly desired, endless life as 
@ power was as new with Christmas as was the message that 
man had divinity in his heart. The Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality is not the mere persistence of life. The Greeks be- 
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lieved that and yet Achilles had rather be a cook on earth than 
a king in Hades. Many men would not want to live forever 
unless life were far happier than this life has been. But here 
comes in the Christmas newness. Immortality is a progress 
from earth to greater glory of heaven, from the shadows into 
the light of the throne, from defeat to victory, from discord 
into music, from sorrow into restored love, from darkened vision 
into clear seeing, from work to happy work, work that shall 
be rest. Ah, thou sweet Christmas child, how thou hast made 
all things new! 


Where Long Service Counts 


“J don’t believe in pastorates much longer in duration than 
three years,” said a man in our office last week. “I think the 
old-time Methodist plan was about right.” He had hardly left 
the sanctum when we took up a pile of newspaper clippings 
commenting upon the recent resignations of two of our best 
known and most honored New England ministers. Dr. William 
W. Adams, who has served the First Church in Fall River for 
almost fifty years, having had of late the effective assistance of 
Rey. W. L. Sperry, who is likely to become his successor, asks 
his people to relieve him entirely from pastoral duties. His 
has been a service that has measured well’ up.to traditional 
ideals in point of sermonic ability and wise and far-reaching 
pastoral labors. His scholarly instincts have kept him abreast 
of the progress of thought and his sermons have reflected his 
ample and well-digested knowledge; while the ties between him 
and his people have strengthened with the years. : 

The closing of another memorable pastorate impends be~ 
cause of the resignation of Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, pastor of 
the Asylum Hill Church in Hartford ever since it was formed 
forty-six years ago. Great as has been his influence in the 
Connecticut capital, where without distinction of creeds and 
age its inhabitants unite to do him honor, Mr. Twichell, by 
virtue of his gallant service in the Civil War, his prominent 
connection with Yale University and his friendship with such 
people as the late “Mark Twain,’ Charles Dudley Warner and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, has come to be a figure of national size 
and no more attractive representative of the Christian ministry 
has lived in the last half century. It is small wonder that 
papers of the character of the Boston Transcript and the Brook- 
lyn Hagle are paying warm tributes to the man and his work. 
His characteristics were well summed up by his lifelong friend, 
Dr. Edwin P. Parker, who read his letter of resignation and 
who is himself soon to retire from the pastorate of the South 
Church in Hartford after fifty years of service. Said Dr. 
Parker: “I cannot refrain—and why should I1?—from speak- 
ing of his mind hospitable to all light and truth and so fruit- 
ful in vital and ever fresh thoughts, to which apt illustrations 
flock like doves to their windows; of his depth of faith, breadth 
of view, largeness of hope, fullness of love, irenic spirit and 
catholic sympathy; of his voice attuned to sacred mysteries 
and the rich and noble diction so becoming to the dignity of 
his discourse, and of that well-spring in him of a pure, delight- 
ful and refreshing humor; of his manly courage and courtesy, 
the transparent simplicity and sincerity of his character; of 
his universal friendliness and tender human-heartedness.” 


These are strong words but altogether justified by Dr. Twich- | 


ell’s character and work. As long as he lives he will be Hart- 
ford’s most popular citizen. 


The Virgin of the Star : 

Our cover picture this week is a photographic reproduction 
of the little painting by Brother John of Fiesole, commonly 
called the Angelical Brother (Fra Angelico), which was re- 
cently stolen from the Convent.of St. Mark in Florence and 
happily recovered and restored to its place. Brother John was 
a monk of the Dominican order, whose talent was employed 
during a long life, first in manuscript illumination and then 


in painting pictures for convents and churches. He is at once — 


the happiest and most religious of painters. Of the pictures 
with which he adorned the cells of the convent in Florence it 
is said that “he painted them on his knees.” He was once 
summoned to Rome by the reigning pope and made so favor- 
able an impression that he was offered the archbishopric of 
Florence. But he knew his limitations and refused the stormy 
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career that high responsibility offered. The picture was painted 
for the church of Sta Maria Novella. Like all Fra Angelico’s 
easel pictures, it is done with almost jewel-like beauty on a 
gold background and set in an elaborate gilded frame, reminis- 
cent of the goldsmith’s work from which Florentine painting 
so often started. The star under the crown above the Virgin’s 
head gives its name to the picture, The Madonna della Stella. 
Three of the angels the artist loved to paint are on each side 
of the Virgin and Child and two are seated beneath. Still 
lower are three great church leaders connected with the Do- 
minican order—Dominic, Thomas Aquinas and Peter Martyr— 
in the black cloaks of the order. 


The Gift of Myrrh 


Among the gifts of the Wise Men at the cradle of our Lord 
was myrrh—a symbol of the bitterness of life. That is a gift 
that comes to all, even to little children, and we must some- 
how learn to count it among the good gifts of God. The bitter- 
ness of remembering friends who can no longer share our 
Christmas pleasures, the sense of recent disappointments, sharp 
touches of pain, temptations to brooding fears and doubts— 
God gives myrrh among our blessings. Think, then, of the 
cost in-bitterness of the great gift that makes our Christmas 
possible! God did not offer us of that which had cost him 
nothing. Our joy, like Christ’s, must in its deepest experi- 
ences be an overcoming joy. The gifts we value least when 
we look at our Christmas packages are those which carry the 
least of thought and the fewest tokens of self-sacrifice. <A 
child’s gift, made with toil of fingers unused to the needle, 
is worth a dozen careless offerings bought with ease and sug- 
gested by convention. A little present which shows that love 
was listening when some word of ours was spoken or some 
need was shown, lingers in memory when more costly offerings 
are forgotten. Somehow God’s gifts of bitterness are meant 
to work out for us “a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” We shall not get to the heart even of the most 
cheerful of our Christian festivals unless we can accept the 
gift of myrrh and attain to a conqueror’s joy in life. For 
experienced disciples will tell us that the bitter myrrh is also 
one of the benefactions and helps to prove the love of God. 


The Railroad Securities Report 

~The question of the issue and value of railroad securities 
affects directly every investor and indirectly every traveler 
and shipper and consumer in the country. That in some cases 
the customers of the railroads have been taxed to pay interest 
or dividends on inflated capital is one of the indictments 
brought against the present industrial system. The commis- 
sion appointed by President Taft, of which President Hadley 


of: Yale, a recognized authority, is chairman, to study this and 


the related question of government supervision has just made 
a report. The first emphasis of the recommendations is put 
upon the duty of the states to regulate the security issues of 
the corporations they have created. Each state by which a 
company is chartered or in whose territory its business is con- 
ducted can, if it chooses, forbid the inflation of stock, fix the 
methods of bookkeeping and require publicity. In regard to 
interstate roads Congress can and should make it impossible 
for any transaction to escape the knowledge of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Neither state nor nation can prevent 
the individual from exercising bad judgment in investment, 
but they should enable the investor to know exactly what he 
is purchasing. There would be no Government guarantee of 
values, but there would be a government-required declaration 
of facts, and of all the facts. ‘The report takes pains to ex- 
amine many of the easy solutions of an exceedingly difficult 
problem which have been offered and points out their inade- 
quacy or mischievous quality. One interesting recommenda- 
tion is that stock issues should no longer be made in units of 
$100, but in fractions of the whole property. 


Another Strong Sermon on Peace 

Few sermons have created so solemn an impression as that 
preached by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Dec. 10, in the 
Central Congregational Church in Brooklyn, in favor of the 
arbitration treaties. It was declared by many to be the great- 
est sermon Dr. Cadman has ever preached, and some of the 


- older members said that it reminded them of Beecher’s preach- 
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ing in the days of the anti-slavery agitation. The church voted 
at the close of the service to have it printed. It is prophetic, 
statesmanlike and fearless. Put it with the sermons of Drs. 
Jowett and Jefferson on the same subject, preached the week 
before, and who can say that the day of great preaching has 
passed away? Neither Drs. Storrs, John Hall nor Taylor could 
have surpassed either of these three men in passionate and 
stirring utterance. The significant thing about all these ser- 
mons is the bold and radical stand they take on international 
peace. Dr. Jowett would completely disarm and if the nation 
became a martyr nation, was not Christ a martyr-man, and 
was it not this that saved the world? This out-Tolstois Tol- 
stoi. Dr. Cadman said that naked force was atheism and that 
military power is weakness for a nation rather than strength. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words on war are merely a dilution of Nietzsche 
and are “false to history, false to ethics, false to religion.” 
“Reasons, not passion; justice, not force; righteousness, not 
battleships and cannon will eventually prevail.” Dr. Jefferson 
was equally bold. Preaching on the text, “Nations shall not 
learn war any more,” he protested against army maneuvers, 
naval reviews, military pageants, exhibitions of fleets, all to 
fire the mind of youth with martial ardor. When three of the 
greatest preachers and leaders of the country can say such 
things it does not take a prophet’s eyes to see which way the 
thought of America is tending. But one can see it even in the 
daily papers. The New York dailies are rapidly becoming anti- 
military as well as anti-war organs. 


The Boston School Committee Issue 

An unfortunate division of forces that stand for non-parti- 
san administration of the public schools threatens at the Bos- 
ton election in January to reinstate in power those whose per- 
sonal and partisan designs it was hoped had been permanently 
thwarted. The situation illustrates what may happen in any 
American city when those who believe in keeping the schools 
out of politics fail to reach at the outset an understanding con- 
cerning the best measure of procedure. The present board, 
composed of two Roman Catholics, two Protestants and one 
Jew, has worked harmoniously and with highly creditable re- 
sults. Messrs. Joseph Lee and George E. Brock, who now come 
up for re-election, have given a large amount of unselfish serv- 
ice to the city, and are entitled to another popular indorse- 
ment. The alternative is likely to be the strengthening of 
tendencies which do not make for the efficiency of the schools 
and for the uniting of all classes of citizens in their support 
in the belief that no special element is given superior advan- 
tage. 


The Nobel Prize Winners 


All the world is interested in the winners of the Nobel 
prizes. Alfred Nobel was the inventor of dynamite. The read- 
ing of Baroness Von Suttner’s “Lay Down Your Arms” con- 
verted him and he became at once one of her heartiest and 
most devoted admirers and fellow-workers in the peace move- 
ment. The large fortune he had made in making munitions 
of war he now devoted to promoting peace and the peaceful 
arts. He arranged his will so that a Commission should dis- 
tribute annually $40,000 each to the leading workers in science, 
literature and the peace movement. On Dec. 10, King Gustav 
of Sweden distributed the prizes to Mme. Curie for excellence 
in chemistry, Prof. Wilhelm Wein for work in physics, Prof. 
Allvar Gullstrand for the most valuable discovery in medicine 
and Maurice Maeterlinck for eminence in literature. On the 
same day in Christiania, Norway, the Nobel Peace Prizes were 
awarded to Prof. T. M. C. Asser of the Netherlands, founder 
of the Institute of International Law, and to Alfred Fried of 
Vienna. Americans will be particularly glad to know that 
Mr. Fried has received this prize because he is so great an 
admirer of this nation and has so many friends here. He is a 
singular illustration of what a man, devoted to.a cause, and 
working for it regardless of all obstacles and scorn may ac- 
complish. When he began talking international peace in Aus- 
tria everybody, except his constant friend, Baroness Von Sutt- 


ner, laughed at him. Undaunted he went on his way. He 


helped organize a little peace society. Out of it grew the large 
annual international peace congresses with their wide influence. 
He helped create the interparliamentary union. He traveled 
from town to town of Hurope to arouse interest in The Hague 


Conference. He has seen the world come his way. Now, not 
because he is a genius, but because he has been faithful, he has 
been erowned. 


The Test of the Holidays 

The head master of one of the most famous private schools 
for boys in America sent a letter the other day to the parents 
of his pupils, calling attention to the temptation which the 
holiday season presents and urging the exercise of parental 
oversight and influence to the end that the vacation might 
serve its best uses. He assumed that the parents were as 
eager as he to prevent over-indulgence in social gayeties. Un- 
doubtedly they were glad to be gently reminded of their proper 
share of the moral training of their own sons. Whether or 
not this is a general custom among school principals at the 
holiday time, we are sure that parents as a rule need to real- 
ize that vacations may be quite as perilous an ordeal as the 
school or college environment itself. Perhaps some of the evils 
which Mr. Crane of Chicago declared to be characteristic of 
life in student communities grows out of misuse of holiday 
time, when dinner, luncheon and theater parties are the order 
of the day. The boys and girls exchange the regular routine 
and certain restrictions to which they know they must con- 
form for the free and easy life of the average American home. 
They take up or resume questionable personal indulgences. 
They rise late in the morning and go to bed almost any hour 


of the night. That way of living, even for a fortnight, even if - 


it does not undo the good work of the autumn term, is likely 
to send the students back the worse for wear both physically 
and morally, and they will not recover the ground they have 
lost before the winter term is well under way. Give the re 
turning sons and daughters of the family all the fun and free- 
dom that is good for them at holiday time, but by precept and 
example—particularly the latter—restrain them from the ex- 
travagances and excesses that are no true part of a genuine 
pleasure-laden vacation. 


The Russian Treaty 

Russia naturally resents the provocative action of the 
House of Representatives which, with but a single dissenting 
vote, passed a resolution blaming Russia in set terms and call- 
ing for the instant denouncement of the treaty. Fortunately 
President Taft and his advisers have cooler heads and a better 
sense of what is due to courtesy in international relations. 
The report that Russia would at once withdraw her ambassa- 
dor happily proved untrue and the matter is still in the realm 
of diplomatic conversations. Nevertheless it is clear that the 
treaty must be revised in the interest of our own wish to ex- 
clude undesirable immigrants as well as of the honor of 
American citizenship which we claim Russia has disregarded. 
We distinguish among Russians coming to this country on 
grounds of health and poverty. A child or an old man with 
no visible means of self-support is sent back. Any one suffer- 
ing from certain diseases is refused admittance. We distin- 
guish on grounds of race. A citizen of Asiatic Russia of Chi- 
nese blood would be turned back, in spite of his Russian citi- 
zenship. Russia distinguishes on grounds of race and political 
or religious purpose. It is not eager to admit Jews, and espe- 
cially Jews born in Russia-and naturalized in the United 
States. The whole Jesuit order is refused entry. A well-known 
astronomer of Australia recently wished to visit the famous 
Russian observatory at Pultowa to consult its methods and its 
observers. He was refused admittance because he was a Jesuit, 
nor could all the influence of the British Foreign Office secure 
a reversal of the decision. The whole problem of relations is 
not so simple as it seems, nor can it be determined without 
taking into account the right of all governments to determine 
whom they will admit and refuse. But the duty of protest 
against the methods of Russian discrimination under a treaty 
which promises that there shall be no discrimination at all is 
clear. The task of negotiating a new treaty is for the diplo- 
mats. It will not be easy and may be costly for our trade. 
But a new treaty we must evidently have that shall be capable 
of enforcement by both the parties. 


The Crowning in Delhi 
The crowning of King George of Great Britain and Ireland 
as Emperor of India was a great success as a pageant. The 
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transfer of the seat of administration to Delhi was announced 
and the corner stone of the new capital laid, and with it came 
the further announcement of a large gift by the Emperor for 
purposes of education. This gift is an indication of the point 
where the strain of the English overlordship is most felt. The 
attempt has been made to educate Oriental boys on the Occi- 
dental plan in the Occidental] spirit, but with total elimination 
of the religious element. The result has been that the bright 
but not virile youths of Bengal especially have passed examina- 
tions in English literature and Western science, only to find 
themselves without a career or a congenial mental environ- 
ment. Much of the Indian unrest is to be explained in this 
way. Now the untouched life of the Indian is wholly steeped 
in religion. It affects every act of every day. To rob him of 
it and provide no substitute is a training in discontent. Yet the 
British government cannot be other than impartial in religion. 
Can a way be found to educate, without denationalizing, the 
Hindu youth? At present, in Calcutta for example, they gather 
in the lower quarters of the city, subject to no good infiuence 
and open to the most reckless propaganda of revolt. The right 
use of the King’s great gift, and other gifts that must flow to 
it, will of necessity be a serious study for the rulers of India. 
They may well pray for a solution such as the Christianization 
of the peninsula would afford. But there can be no solution, 
we fear, on the present lines of pure godlessness.: 


The Transfer of the Indian Capital 

The only semblance of unity the great peninsula of India, 
with its diverse races and religions, has ever had until the 
coming of the British overlordship was under the Mogul em- 
perors who had their central capital in Delhi. The proclama- 
tion of Delhi, therefore, as the center of imperial rule appeals 
to the racial pride and the historic memories of at least the 
Moslems of India; and to a certain proportion of the Hindus 
as well. It is true that the Mogul dominions never extended 
far into the Deccan, the lower peninsula, but the people there 
are not among the malcontents. Delhi has rich associations 
for the British also. It was the headquarters of the Muti- 
neers and its recapture by the British forces and their native 
auxiliaries, led by Lawrence and Nicholson from the Punjab, 
is one of the splendid chapters in British military history. Hot 
as the climate is, it is healthy, and the people are of a robuster 
if not mentally so subtle type as in Bengal. Caleutta, the 
present capital, is a commercial settlement with no ancient his- 
tory and the Bengalese are the most troublesome and the least 
military of all the Indian peoples. It lies low in an unhealthy 
plain. The restoration of administrative unity to Bengal is 
offered as a set-off for the loss of the political primacy. The 
division of the province was that one of the acts of Lord 
Curzon which most offended the sensitive Bengalese vanity. 
The building af a new and splendid city on the ground where 
the Indian princes swore allegiance to the Emperor George 
will be a costly work for India, but it will do something to 
lay new foundations for loyalty in its appeal to the imagina- 
tion. 
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Score some more gains for Christian unity. No, we are 
not talking now about any great international commissions or 
high-sounding convention resolutions. But we think that such 
a combination as has just come to pass of the Baptists and 
Congregationalists in Willington, Ct., is an excellent example 
on the small scale of what ought to take place on a much 
larger scale and what we believe eventually will. These good 
Christian people down in Connecticut, after struggling on for 
many years apart, will now worship together, employ one pas- 
tor and study in the same Bible school, dividing their benevo- 
lent contributions between their respective denominational so- 
cieties. Such action as this must make Dr. Newman Smyth of 
New Haven happy. He is a valiant apostle of unity and re- 
corded with great satisfaction at the recent Connecticut con- 
ference this Willington move. Note also in our department 
The Congregational Circle this week another instance of the 
uniting of Baptist and Congregational forces in Mannsville, 
N. Y. Let the good work go on. 
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Young men ought to find inspiration in the religious inter- 


ests of two Yale athletes. Arthur Howe, captain and q 
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back of the football team, speaking at a Men and Religion 
banquet in Springfield, Mass., advised every boy to go into 
athletics, not only for fun but with a definite intent of taking 
something from a sport which would be of use when the game 
itself was left behind. Self-sacrifice, courage and perseverance 
were emphasized. ‘Get in line, you fellows,” he said. “Get 
a purpose in your life and play every game as if each move- 
ment was going to be your last one, and you will then be men.” 
Henry Ketcham, center of the Yale football team, in an ad- 
dress to boys at the Park Church in Hartford, said that the 
strongest men in college were those who were interested in the 
teachings of the Bible and its study. The men, old or young, 
who stand up and say a ringing word for their religious faith 
are always admired. 
wt 


A Philadelphia millionaire announced last week his pur- 
chase in Wngland of three Rembrandts, for which he paid the 
round sum of $1,000,000. He already owns several canvases 
by the same great Dutch painter. We are glad to have Amer- 
ica enriched by examples of the old masters, but we cannot 
help thinking that this amount of money would have bought 
at least 200 paintings by American artists, which might have 
been—if no other way suggested itself—lent to American 
schoolhouses, to the great benefit of the taste of the rising 
generation, as well as to the encouragement of American paint- 
ers. What American art needs just now more than old-world 
paintings shut up in private galleries is liberal and intelligent 
purchase of our own art. We can never become great in art 
product er enjoyment by the mere use of borrowed plumes. 


ed 


The @ongregationalist Handbook for 1912, now ready for 
circulation, contains, we think, one of the best series of mid- 
week prayer meeting topics ever published in this little com- 
pendium of information which for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been used constantly by churches all over. the land. 
We do not take to ourselves entire credit for this list of prayer 
meeting topics, since at our request many pastors have co- 
operated with us in their selection. The list certainly offers 
much by way of suggestion to the many churches that still 
maintain the old-time prayer and conference meeting. Other 
features of the sixty-four-page booklet will prove hardly less 
indispensable to those who would keep apprised of the work of 
the denomination in its various phases. 
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New Bedford, Mass., is having some unfavorable but hope- 
ful advertising of late. An investigation of alleged vote buy- 
jing is in progress. The subject was taken up in a Sunday 
evening address by Rev. Frank WH. Ramsdell of the North 
‘Church, who characterized the elections in New Bedford as 
mere commercial transactions, and said that there had not 
been an honest municipal campaign or election for the last 
eight years to his personal knowledge, with the. single excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the campaign recently closed. If the men of 
the churches of New Bedford are interested now in having 
honest elections to the extent of trying to make them honest, 
‘we do not doubt that reform will be accomplished speedily. 


as 


The effect of detailed descriptions of crime on feeble minds 
is well known to the psychologists. A recent instance in point 
‘which shows that weak minds are not as rare as some of us 
would like to think is that of the wife-murderer Beattie, who 
went to execution recently with bravado and a confession on 
his lips, after a trial which the newspapers exploited to the 
full. Governor Mann of Virginia said at a dinner in Balti- 
more the other day that while he was considering the appeals 
for a reprieve he received letters from at least twenty people, 
‘women as well as men, who confessed to having killed Mrs. 
Beattie. Here, surely, is a good field for the study of auto- 
suggestion as well as of the contagion of human folly. 


& 


The Chinese capacity for self-restraint, good faith and polit- 
ical compromising, on which the future of the nation must 
depend, is indicated by the fact that a truce is made and won- 


‘man you want to be in 1912. 
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derfully observed while the fate of the empire is discussed by 
leaders of both parties, not in a carefully guarded neutral 
place, but in the rebel camp at Shanghai. There is good ground 
for hope for a nation that can stop a revolution to think of 
its common interests. The pitiable state of the flooded and 
famine districts and the regions overrun by robbers in the sus- 
pension of the forces of active government must make all the 
world pray for a favorable outcome from this conference. 
. & 

That “blessings brighten as they take their flight” is being 
realized anew in some of the towns of Northern Vermont where 
smallpox in a mild form is epidemic. In Lyndon, Danville, 
Hardwich and Greensboro, schools and churches have been 
closed. A man in Lyndonville who does not go to church very 
often doubtless voices the feeling of many others when he says 
that he does not feel right not to have a chance to go to 
church. A brief period of life without open churches ought to 
make any community appreciative of them and become more 
loyal in their support. 

& 


The cut in cable rates to Great Britain which permits the 
sending of certain messages for five cents a word comes just 
in time to tempt our English and Scotch fellow-citizens to 
flash their Christmas greetings over the Atlantic to friends in 
the homeland. This reduction will vastly increase the use of 
the cable for both business and private ends. It means also 
the further tightening of the bonds that unite us te our sister 
nation. 

Bd 


The lower Mississippi valley, in the process of baling its 
immense cotton crop, is studying over an application of the 
old doctrine of blessings in disguise. The drought that held 
back the cotton plant and forced it to send its roots deep into 
the soil killed off the cotton boll worm, the worst enemy of the 
farmer. But we do not expect to hear of prayers for drought 
in the valley next June. 

a3 


We have our doubts whether that five-year-old bey whose 
mother appealed to the court for a larger annual allowance 
for his expenses, naming $15,000 as the proper figure, to help 
keep up a yacht, a home in Paris and another at Monte Carlo, 
is being educated to make a good American citizen. Certainly 
there is not much that is American about his education but 
the money. 

& 


Great criminal trials are costly for all concerned. The Los 
Angeles case, so abruptly terminated by confession of guilt, 
cost the defense $184,858 up to Oct. 25, mostly collected from 
the members of labor unions. It has cost the government more 
than $200,000. As to the moral cost, no estimate is possible. 

& 

“Leave out, if you must, of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment,” says Sec. Fred Smith, “everything else, but spare the 
social emphasis.” Amen to that. 


& 


Yirst prize for the choicest brand of masculine friendship: 
Hdwin P. Parker and Joseph H. Twichell. Honorable men- 
tion: David and Jonathan. 

wt 


The best Christmas gifts are not to be found in the stores, 
shop we never so fiercely and persistently. 


st 


Good-riddance to the Stokes scandal. 
could only be quit of Lorimer! 
& 


A week remains in which to shape up your ideal of the 


Now if the country 


& 


Why not keep on after Dec. 25 thinking about the other 
fellow? — 


MR. BROWN’S 


BIBLE CLASS 


The Babe at Bethlehem 


A Christmas Lesson 


It may not be altogether easy to draw a strict line between the 
poetry and the prose, between the figure and the fact, in some of 
these narratives which cluster around the birth of Jesus. It may 
not be easy to set off in exact and final certainty the portions 
which belong to songs of loving worship and the portions which 
are to be taken as the sober statements of literal history. It is not 
easy to satisfy an intelligent mind as to the astronomical truth 
which underlies the account of “the star in the east.” 

I have read with interest rather than with conviction the skill- 
ful work of those who make much of the statement of Kepler that 
there was a conjunction between two great planets, Jupiter and 
Saturn, about the time that Christ was born. But the question of 
Herod and of these patient students as to “what time the star ap- 
peared” is not a matter of vital moment. If we should come to 
feel that the enthusiastic devotion of that early day following the 
methods of Oriental expression, had been led to embroider the 
original fabric of solid fact with certain lovely fancies, this would 
not affect our faith in the gospel. There was a child born that 
night in Bethlehem who was destined to become King of the Jews 
and King of Kings and at last to wear a name which is above 
every name. The vital point is that he was born, that the year of 
his birth has become the starting point from which almost the en- 
tire world reckons its time, and that his life and service have 
changed the moral history of the race. 

When Jesus was born, wise men, men of insight and under- 
standing, men who watched the starry skies and reflected profoundly 
upon those realities which are above, noted the event. They came 
from the East, from the region of romance and mystery, the region 
of moral insight and spiritual vision, making a fundamental in- 
quiry. They said, “Where is he that is born King?’ Where is the 
highest manifestation of God’s moral interest in men and of man’s 
capacity to manifest the divine? ‘‘We have seen his star and are 
come to worship.” It was the approach of something more than 
an intellectual interest in striking phenomena. ‘They moved across 
the sands to the place where the child was in the high mood of 
reverent and expectant faith. 

Where is he that is born King? They said it with their lips. 
They had been saying it in their lives as they cherished unsatisfied 
longings and yearnings. They craved the knowledge of him before 
whom reason and conscience could bow. They sought a vision of 
him to whom the best that was in them could say, “Thy will be 
done.” It was their quest for a sovereign ideal, for an ultimate 
standard of action, for a satisfying interpretation of human life. 

It is the great quest of all time. Where is the King? ‘Oh, that 
I knew where I might find him! I would order my cause before 
him. I would know the words which he would answer me.” The 
mind does not rest in thinking its way out to the edge of our little 
planet. The mind and heart never rest until they feel that they 
have some genuine grasp of that which is fundamental. Where is 
he that is born King, the One in whom the soul may place its final 
confidence. It is the quest of all time. 

The wise men from the Wast were led in this quest from 
within their own dominant interest. The messenger of the Most 
High commonly appears in the main road of each man’s vocation. 
The music loving shepherds were led to Christ by songs in the air. 
The two aged saints, Simeon and Anna, haunting the Temple as if 
it were their home, found the Messiah through a vision they saw 
in the place of worship. The sick were led to Christ by the healing 
of their ills, and the rich Zaccheus was reached by an appeal to 
the spirit of hospitality ad¢tive within him but owing to the social 
ostracism he suffered cut off from suitable expression. In each 
ease the angel of the Lord traveled the main road of the soul’s 
interest that he might lead that soul into the presence of the King. 

In like manner these Magi, students of the stars, were led by 
something they saw in the silent heavens. Wise men they were, 
for they were ready to trust the highest impulse they felt and set 
forth upon their quest without waiting for perfect knowledge. The 
man of sense acts habitually upon incomplete knowledge where 
his fragment of knowledge warrants a start in the right direction. 
If the wise Magi had waited until they knew all that we know 
today about the Christ they would not have come at all. They 
came not immediately to the manger where the young child lay, 
but to Jerusalem, where they made further inquiry. They were 
feeling their way step by step as they moved toward the light. 

The light which guided those serious men was dim, it was star- 
light. But starlight is light from heaven even though it be a hun- 
dredfold Jess brilliant than the sun shining in its strength. The 
starlight served to guide the Magi into the presence of the King. 

The faint light which falls upon the path of moral duty, upon 
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the stairway of spiritual privilege in some poor, ethnie religion is 
still light sent from God. It is not the true light which comes 
from the Sun of Righteousness, rising with healing in his wings 
but it is not to be despised nor discredited. The light which 
shines uncertainly in some mind puzzled and troubled by the 
harder doctrines of the Christian faith is not to be slighted if it 
but guides that nature toward the King. If it makes duty seem 
precious, if it kindles the hope, be it ever so wavering, of something 
higher, if it keeps alive the flame of love for one’s fellows, then it 
is light from above to be cherished, to be followed. 

When the wise men found the object of their quest they gave 
him of their best. ‘They opened their treasures and presented him 
gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh.” The giving of their 
homage was significant. “When they saw the young child with 
Mary, his mother, they fell down and worshiped him”—him, not 
her. ‘They gave their final allegiance to the Son of Man and not 
to Mary the mother. They gave him of their best. The confused 
sense of allegiance which has found place in one great branch of 
the Christian Church finds no warrant in the original documents 
of faith. 

We have become so sternly practical in these days that we 
hesitate to do anything unless the clear utility of it is instantly 
apparent. These men of wealth and wisdom from the East were 
not so narrow. They brought gifts to this young child which might 
have no immediate utility. But the precious offerings served to 
beautify and sweeten the atmosphere of that lowly place where the 
mother of the young child lay. And the gifts served to utter in 
gracious manner the love and respect which filled their hearts. 
There are values in life which transcend the estimates of utility. ~ 

The sentiment and the poetry of life are not to be lightly re- 
garded because their values cannot be submitted to the test of 
Fairbanks’s scales. There are situations where it becomes un- 
seemly to thrust in considerations of utility. We may sing hymns 
in his praise, we may make beautiful his altars with greens or 
with flowers, we may pour out in generous abundance the worship 
and adoration of our hearts before the Highest, and like the gold, 
frankincense and myrrh brought from the Wast, these will all have 
value in the work of spiritual advance. The wise men gave of their 
best without calculating too closely the precise effect of their gen- 
erosity. 

And ‘the Magi took pains to guard the safety of this kingly life 
as it lay there in helpless infancy. Herod had charged the wise 
men to search diligently for the young child, and when they had 
found him to bring him word that he, too, might worship the one 
who was born King of the Jews. His lips said “‘Worship’”’ while 
his guilty heart was saying, “Kill.” When the wise men had 
paid their homage to the Christ they resolved not to expose him to 
the peril of Herod’s wrath. “They departed into their own country 
another way,” to escape the summons of Herod. They sacredly 
guarded the interests of that coming Kingdom while it lay helpless 
in the arms of Mary. : 

What a picture of human experience! Here was Herod “trou- 
bled’ over the advent of this new spiritual force in the life of 
earth, a force destined to sit in judgment on his whole mode of 
life. Here he stood representing the cruelty, the lust and the greed 
which would destroy the young life which incarnated this spiritual 
force. And here are men of insight and consecration seeking to 
guard that life until it shall come to its mature strength and bear 
rule in all human affairs. The chivalrous determination of the 
Magi to protect those tiny beginnings of a nobler order and to 
lend aid while these beginnings were being brought up to their full 
strength holds before us all a commanding and a timely ideal. 

Bring, then, at this Christmastide of your own best! Your best 
is not gold, frankincense and myrrh, generously as we may give of 
these material goods. Your best is to be found in the love and 
sympathy of your own hearts, in the service and devotion of your 
finer selves. If you have been hoarding these for personal gratifi- 
cation, for self-culture or for the exclusive benefit of a small circle 
of kindred, this Christmas Day is the appointed time to bring them 
out and lay them in willing surrender at the feet of a broader 
service. 

Let the wreaths and the gifts, the bright anthems and joyous 
greetings become the symbols of something deeper. Let them lead 
you even unto Bethlehem, where for an hour you may look upon 
him in whose face we see the Eternal. You will then return from 
the exaltation of this holiday season into the common problems of 
everyday life “by another way” and in a loftier mood. You will 
return “glorifying and praising God for the things you have seen 
and heard.” You will go breathing the spirit of unselfish good 
will into those familiar relations and activities which make up the 
bulk of human experience. 
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Current Events in Picture and Paragraph 


Churches and the World as It Is 


The year drawing to its close has witnessed no single phenom- 
enon in church life of more significance than the awakening of- 
the churches to their responsibilities for the moral well-being of 
the community. This is evidenced not simply in resolutions of 
national conventions looking toward closer relations between the 
ehurch and labor, and in the appointment of social and industrial 
secretaries, but in the discussions and ac- 
tion of many a local church. Hundreds of 
them within a few weeks either by specific 
vote of the church or by some organization 
connected therewith have asked the Senate 
to ratify President Taft’s arbitration trea- 
ties. Some have twice indicated their senti- 
ment on this matter, as, for example, the 
Brotherhood of Hope Church in Springfield, 
which after sending its resolutions to Sen- 
ator Lodge and receiving a reply from him 
pointing out what he considered the defects 
of the treaties, reiterated its desire for 
“prompt ratification of the treaties, with- 
out amendment or abridgment.” But the 
churches in their zeal to help shape the 
policy of the nation are not overlooking 
conditions that need to be rectified close at 
home. Never were so many adult Bible 
classes taking up social topics. This is 
partly due to the excellent series of lessons 
issued for the last two or three years by Dr. 
Strong of the American Institute of Social 
Service. And discussion often fruits into 
definite action, prefaced by first ascertain- 
ing the facts of the local situation. Such 
an inquiry has been a strong feature of the 
Men and Religion Movement, whose surveys 
of the communities where their campaigns 
are held are proving the proper foundation 
on which to build a week of special meetings. Some towns far 
outside of the circuit of the Men and Religion Movement are initi- 
ating such investigations. The men’s and women’s classes in the 
Center Church, Brattleboro, which are studying social problems, 
have just found out through careful examination the number of 
women wage-earners in the town, their wages and hours of labor 
and kindred facts bearing on health and happiness. A church in a 
little town in another New Hngland state is taking definite action 
through its men’s club against certain disorderly resorts. Facts 
like these, which might be multiplied, mean that the churches as a 
whole are becoming more sensitive to their social obligations. They 
are learning how to serve their communities and are construing in 
a large way the gospel committed to them withthe desire and pur- 
pose of applying it to all the plague spots, injustices and un- 
necessary sickness, suffering and poverty to be found in many a 
place that prides itself. on its apparent outward prosperity. 


Three Inspiring Voices 

Three Englishmen of very different personal characteristics and 
antecedents, whose work in the broad Kingdom of Christ is quite 
dissimilar, are just 
now bringing to 
America their dis- 
tinctive religious 
messages. Gipsy 
Smith on the Pacific 
Coast has been wield- 
ing an influence no 
less powerful than 
that which emanated 
from him on several 
previous tours of 
the country, Seattle, 
Oakland and other 
of the leading cities 
have felt or are to 
feel the magic of the 
voice of this skilled 
fisher of men. Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, now 
in the Middle West 
and soon to push on 
beyond the Rockies, 
is touching a some- 
what different circle 
of hearers, most of 
whom rarely fail to 
be stimulated spirit- 


DR. INAZO 


The head wn one of the colleges of the Imperial 
University of Tokio has come to the United 
States on the invitation of the International 
Peace Foundation to speak and lecture. He 
has lived much in the United States and found 
his wife here. LHis book,‘ Bushido” (The Soul 
of Japan), is considered a remarkable wnter- 
pretation of the Japanese nation. Dr. Nitobe 
will speak at Brown, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Virgunia, Illinois and Minnesota Unwersities. 


KING GEORGE’S GIFT TO ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Courtesy Pictorial News Vo. 


After the coronation of King George and Queen Mary in London last June, Their Majesties attended a solemn 
Bed of thanksgiving and enc hon am St. Paul's Cathedral. In commemoration of this visit, King George 
has just caused to be presented to the Cathedral two elaborately bound and decorated copres of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the first photograph of which is reproduced herewith. 


ually by his sincere and fervent words and by his personal pres- 
ence that always carries with it the suggestion of the unseen and 
eternal, And there, too, is Dr. Grenfell, practical to the finger- 
tips, a scorner of the merely conventional, a despiser of mere talk, 
yet sure in every fiber of his being that Christ and Christ alone 
can meet the needs of the modern man and the modern world. He, 
too, as he speaks at our leading universities and preparatory 
schools, going before the winter ends as far 
as California and addressing all kinds of 
people within and without the church, is 
quite as much an evangelist to the United 
States as he is a missionary to Labrador. 
Indeed last Sunday speaking to the students 
of the University of Pennsylvania he coupled 
with the appeal for Labrador a strong plea 
for China in its dire need of men and money. 
And as he goes about his dominant desire is 
not to secure all the help he can for his 
own work, but to recognize the various 
forms of good work already going on in the 
foreign and the home land, to open eyes to 
what can be done in every hamlet in the 
land to the end that the wide Kingdom of 
God may be the sooner builded everywhere. 
America has abundant reason to be grateful 
for the spiritual help and incentive which 
Gipsy Smith, Reginald J. Campbell and 
Wilfred T. Grenfell are just now bringing 
her. 


NITOBE 


Two Strong Bodies Co-operating 

A significant conference of 125 ministers 
from the Presbyterian and Collegiate Re- 
formed churches of New York City was held 
Dec. 11, to consider how the two churches 
could work together for the common welfare 
of the city. For a long time there has 
been talk of church union between these two powerful bodies in 
New York, which hold practically the same confessions and which 
hold under different names an identical polity, classis and presby- 
tery being much alike. While there was no talk of immediate 
church union at this meeting, yet it grew out of official action by 
both presbytery and classis, and one who has been closely watching 
events for the past ten years can easily see that it is one of those 
acts that may lead to something more. It is well known that or- 
ganic union is in the minds of some who have been foremost in 
calling this conference. Rey. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D., seemed 
to be the leading spirit of the conference, introducing the motions. 
The outcome of the meeting was that the two churches agreed to 
work together to meet the changed conditions of the city. Five 
immediate co-operative steps were adopted: a careful study of 
the relative strength of the Presbyterian and Reformed churches, 
the planting of new churches in the suburbs, the combination 
of the home missionary work in the city, the appointment of chap- 
lains for hospitals and prisons and services for the thousands of 
night workers in the city. It was agreed that the two denomina- 
tions should hold a mass meeting soon and raise a large common 
fund wherewith to 
undertake this large 
work. Working to- 
gether is likely - to 
end in worshiping 
together. 


Professor Steiner 
in Colorado 


That a minister 
can exert a great in- 
fluence upon gather- 
ings other than ec- 
clesiastical, espe- 
cially in the educa- 
tional field, has been 
well demonstrated at 
the Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Convention just 
held in Denver. For 
three days the great 
municipal Audito- 
rium, scene of na- 
tional political con- 
ventions and many 
another historic 
gathering, was filled 
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FEW OF OUR JUVENILE COURTS DISCRIMINATE IN THE DETENTION ROOMS 


Ce te 


~~ Photos by Hine 


Pittsburgh conditions, where slight and serious offenders are carelessly herded together while awaiting their hearings, are duplicated in other cities. In some twnstances 
the detention rooms are little more than a school of vice. A siynificant fact, also, is that two-thirds of the Pittsburgh juvenile delinquency comes from parental drunken- 


ness, criminality or wmprovidence. 


with teachers; seven times did Dr. Edward A. Steiner of Iowa 
College speak; easily did he become the dominating personality of 
every occasion. - One teacher referred to him as among the greatest 
orators she had ever heard. Another said that his own idea of Paul 
had at last found realization in the appearance and speech of this 
later Jew. ‘So both by his rushing words and by his personal suc- 
cess in spite of foolish racial prejudices, he swept thousands of 
teachers on toward a more Christlike regard for people of every 
race and of every nationality and of every social condition. He must 
have increased immeasurably the contribution which the public 
schools of Colorado will make to the spirit of democracy within its 
borders, one of the chief contributions of the public school any- 
where. 


Bad Conditions in Pittsburgh’s Juvenile Court 


Pittsburghers are “boosters.” But there seems to be danger 
that, while its Industrial Development Commission is booming 
material interests and millions are expended for improved streets, 
parks and sky-serapers, they will overlook the serious menace of 
unwholesome moral conditions for boys and girls. It ought not 
to be necessary, at this late day, to remonstrate against the indis- 
criminate herding of good and bad in juvenile courts. But May 
Stranathan shows that in the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, 
Pa., this inexcusable offense is still committed in the year 1911. 
Not because the 
court desires it that 
way, but because the 
county refuses to 
provide separate de- 
tention rooms. Chil- 
dren who are guilty 
only of being unfor- 
tunate, of pranks, or 
trivial faults, are 
made the companions 
of older’ children 
steeped in depravity 
—roommates with 
them for hours or 
days. Such a situa- 
tion constitutes sim- 
ply a school of vice. 
The other day, in 
one corner of a 
room, four girls were 
whispering together, 
as girls will. Three 
of them were fifteen 
years of age, one was 
eleven. Two of the 
older had been ar- 
rested for “gross 
immorality,” one was 
detained as a_ wit- 
ness in a case of as- 
sault, while the 
eleven-year-old child 
had simply fled from 
her guardians be- 
cause of bad treat- 


SOME OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S BOYS WHO ARE SOON TO GO OUT AND HELP IN 
UPBUILDING THE NEW SOUTH 
This is a group of post-graduates and special students in agriculture at Tuskegee Institute. These young men 


are preparing to become agricultural demonstrators, farm superintendents, etc. The demand for trained 
agricultural experts throughout the South 1s constantly increasing , 
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ment. In the room with these were five children under ten years of 
age whose only fault was that their parents had been arrested. By 
far the larger number of cases are boys, and in the boys’ room the 
conditions are the same. Boys guilty only of trifling offenses and 
“degenerates addicted to unspeakable habits” are massed together 
in the same apartment. And Allegheny County, boasting a million 
people and that it is the greatest coal and steel center in America, 
cannot be persuaded to appropriate a few hundred dollars te pro- 
vide separate apartments for its Juvenile Court. 


Juvenile Delinquency or Parental 


A pathetic and significant fact, stated by Miss Stadlander, a 
Juvenile Court officer in Pittsburgh, is that juvenile -delinquency 
comes in most instances from parental delinquency. Two-thirds 
of the cases, says this authority, come from parental drunkenness, 
criminality or improvidence. One sympathizes with the demand 
voiced by this worker that there ought to be stricter laws govern- 
ing parents. This is a factor effectively handled in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, made famous by Judge Ben Lindsey, where the 
parents are arrested, when the case demands it, and placed under 
surveillance of the court. Since September of last year 232 chil- 
dren have been cared for in the detention rooms, and at times 
there are as many as thirty-five boys and a dozen girls in the rooms 
at once. Matrons are constantly in attendance, one for the boys 
and another for the 
girls, but the need 
that cries out for 
remedy is facilities 
for the separation 
of the innocent from 
the vicious. It is 
earnestly to be hoped 
that this first lesson 
in civie faithfulness 
and efficiency may 
soon -be- acquired 
everywhere. It re- 
quires a special gift, 
which should be sup- 
plemented by special 
training, in order to 
bea fit person to act 
as matron in one of 
these juvenile deten- 
tion buildings. The 
matron has not only 
to be wise enough to 
recognize what is 
conscious guilt and 
what is ignorance, 
more or less inno- 
eent, but must be 
able to win a liking 
and respect for her- 
self which will make 
the little delinquents 
want to reform, and 
convince them that 
keeping the law 
doesn’t mean no fun. 
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Work for an Abandoned Maine Island 


Near the mouth of the New Meadows River, scarcely an hour’s 
trip from the cultured town of Brunswick, the seat of Bowdoin 


College and within two 
hours by boat of Port- 
land, the metropolis of 
Maine, is a community 
of people purely savage 
in habits and culture. 
These people are not In- 
dians, and they are of 
intelligence enough for 
better things. They have 
simply degenerated to the 
simplest of simple lives. 

This community in- 
habits Malaga Island, 
the title to whose owner- 
ship has never been sat- 
isfactorily established. 
Tradition has it that 
about a century ago, a 
Portuguese sailor with 
perhaps a mixture of 
negro blood in his veins, 
landed at Malaga and, 
finding it suited his 
needs, induced a white 
woman to share his lot 
as original inhabitants. 
During the century the 
eolony has grown both 
by birth and by immigration until there 
are forty human beings living on Mal- 
aga. They are negroes, Portuguese 
and whites, all neglected by mankind, 
in a deplorable condition of ignorance 
and squalor. They pay no taxes and 
know no laws. They subsist in the 
most primitive manner on the fish of 
the sea and on the fruits of the soil 
that cam be raised with the least 
trouble. 


WITHOUT HOLIDAYS AND HOLY DAYS 
ALIKE 


They are illiterate and without reli- 
gion of any kind. Days of the week, 
holidays and holy days are alike un- 
known. So long as the male inhab- 
itants can catch sufficient fish or lob- 
sters fo supply food and liquor, they 
are fully content. John H. Murphy, 
the king of Malaga, is the only self- 
supporting inhabitant of the island. 
He owns a motor boat and makes a 
good living between the lobster catch- 
ing and the summer visitors. Not one 
of the decencies of civilization is known 
on the island, and the houses, or 


A TYPICAL VIEW ON MALAGA ISLAND. 
WAS FORMERLY THE CABIN OF A WRECKED VESSEL AND HAS THE REPUTATION 
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THIS GROUP OF MALAGA CHILDREN INCLUDES DESCENDANTS 
WHITE, NEGRO AND PORTUGUESE PARENTAGE. 
PRIVILEGES ARE BRINGING CHANGES 


OF BEING THE WARMEST HOUSE ON THE ISLAND 


THE MALAGA SCHOOLHOUSE, ERECTED UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF MISS CORA LANE, COST. $900 


a 


THE SCHOOL 


THE STRUCTURE IN THE FOREGROUND 


“shacks” are inconceivably dirty and unsanitary, with dirt fioors 
and consisting, with two exceptions, of only one room—which is 


living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, bedroom and 
storeroom combined. 

About four years ago 
Rey. George Was Lane, 
his wife and daughter of 
Malden, Mass., became 
interested in the island- 
ers through having a 
summer home on Horse 
Island, a half mile from 
Malaga. These excellent 
people started an educa- 
tional movement among 
the children. Miss Lane 
became a volunteer 
teacher, and the work 
has been brought before 
the benevolent people of 
Maine by means of a mis- 
sionary sociéty, backed 
mainly by the Univer- 
salists but supported by 
many of other denomina- 
tions and no denomina- 
tion. A schoolhouse was 
built, the most preten- 
tious piece of architec- 
ture on the island. Sey- 
eral teachers have labored among the 
young Malagaites to their considerable 
advancement towards decency and 
order. 

At the present time the title to the 
island is in dispute. The attorney gen- 
eral has named as the rightful owners 
the heirs of one Hli Perry of Phipps- 
burg, but there are other claimants. 
It is probable that the colony will be 
transferred to some other tract of state- 
owned land, as the Malagaites are prac- 
tically state paupers. 

Portland, Me. Cttrrorp SNOWDEN. 


The church cannot be satisfied with 
the gross statistics of national pros- 
perity. Its concern is as much with 
the distribution of wealth as with the 
making of it, lest the methods of mak- 
ing it may harbor various sorts of latent 
injustice. .... The responsibility for 
such moral adjustments of the economic 
system as shal remove the present 
causes of alienation and distrust on the 
part of working men, has been laid upon 
the laymen of the church.—William 
Jewett Tucker. 


Or A FAMILY GROUP ON MALAGA ISLAND. THE MOTHER IS NEGRO- 
PORTUGUESE, THE CHILDREN NEARLY WHITE, WHILE THE FATHER 
COMES OF GOOD NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 
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Good Will to Man 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Dec. 24-30 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


Good Will to Man. Luke 2: 1-20; 1 Peter 
1; 13-25. Christ as the evidence of God’s 
good will. Christ as the lover and saviour 
of men. ‘The Christmas spirit of good will 
in all the year. 

Christ as the Evidence of God’s Good 
Will. Whatever view one may hold of the 
person of Christ, all Christians are agreed 
that the mind of Christ and the heart of 
Christ are the mind and will of God. 
Whatever else God may be, he can never be 
any less than what Christ was. If one 
could know what the character of God is 
and what his mind toward man is, let him 
look at Christ. Is God love? See how 
Christ is all. love toward men. What is the 
attitude of God toward the sinner? Let us 
see what was the heart of Christ toward the 
sinner—how it is all compassion, tender- 
ness, the desire to save, the concern of a 
Shepherd toward the sheep that was lost. 
Does God forgive? See how Christ forgave 
every repentant soul. Does God impart his 
life to weak men? See how Christ was 
always giving his own full life to strengthen 
feeble souls. Does God suffer when we 
suffer, and sorrow with us? Look at Christ 
and see him grieving with the grieving 
world. Is God’s will toward men good will? 
There is no other will in Christ, from be- 
ginning to end, than good will. This is the 
great message of Bethlehem, that what he 
who was born on Christmas night was 
toward men, God is eternally. This is the 
hope of the world, This is where Chris- 
tianity rises above all other religions. All 
religions say beautiful things of God. 
Christ incarnated them and we see the qual- 
ities of God incarnate in a life. “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld his glory.” 


The Lover and Saviour of Men. The babe 
who was born that first Christmas night 
became the great lover of men. No line ever 
characterized the real Christ better than 
Wesley’s “Jesus lover of my soul.” It was 
the love of Christ for men that has won him 
the undying and uncontested place he holds 
in the heart of the world. Not the teacher, 
not the bringer of light on the soul’s prob- 
lems, not the leader along the way of life, 
but the great lover and saviour of men is 
the Lord in our ultimate thought of him. 
And it was so great and unique a love that 
it was almost a new quality in humanity’s 
experience. It was a love that would not 
let us go. Having once loved us, he loved 
us to the end. It was a love which dis- 
cerned all that was finest in any soul it met, 
a love which quickened into being the best 
in every heart it touched. It was a forgiy- 
ing love. It could forgive even those who 
betrayed him. It could love the unfaithful 
Peter—because its one thought was to save. 
Forever the world is repeating what the 
group said when Christ wept at the grave of 
Lazarus—‘‘See how he loved him.” 


Good Will in all the Year. “Christmas 
all the year round,” is a good definition of 
practical Christianity. At Christmas time 
we are engaged in making every one happy. 
Why not make this the exercise of all the 
year? The Kingdom will have come when 
the Christmas spirit becomes the law of all 
the days, when Christ is born anew every 
morning in the hearts of all his followers. 


HO U Rao 


—, 


Closet and Altar 


THE PRESENT POWER OF CHRIST 
And they shall call his name Imman- 


uel; which is, being interpreted, God 
with us.—Matt. 1: 238. 


Only God in the richness of his com- 
pleteness is sufficient for man in the rich- 
ness of his possibilities—whole God for 
whole man.—Charles H. Brent. 


My heart a stable bare and hard, 
Not sweet with balm and spikenard, 
Was all I .had to give Him when 
His love bade Him be born again. 
And yet His choice the stable is 
Before the splendid palaces. 


Beside the bed of starveling grass, 
Whereon He would be born, alas! 

Are two great beasts that hang the head: 
Ox of my appetite, my greed, 

Ass of my folly, gross and dull; 

Be these Thy courtiers, Beautiful? 


Without, the Heaven a glory shows: 

Angels on Angels, rows on rows; 

And stars on stars, all shine on shine; 

And Kings fain to be serfs of Thine. 

Thou has such adoration. Nay. . 

Here wilt Thou come? Here wilt Thou 
stay? 


Bid us with ox and ass to lie 

Face downward in humility, 

And in a little truce of Heaven 

Know we are ransomed and forgiven. 

Bid us to weep, bid us to burn, 

From sin and ignorance to turn. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


The Babe of Bethlehem brought—has 
been bringing ever since—a new appre- 
hension of the presence of God with his 
children, declared in the forgiveness of 
sins, the sweetening of life, the higher 
fellowship with the Divine, and the new 
hope which is set before mankind. The 
world is better and gladder because there 
is more of the Divine in it since Christ 
was born.—R. J. Campbell. 


As our Heavenly Father has freely 
helped us in Christ, so we ought freely 
to help our neighbors by our body and 
our works, and each should become to the 
other a sort of Christ, so that we may be 
mutually Christ’s, and that the same 
Christ may be in all of us; that we may 
be truly Christians —Martin Luther. 


O Thou who desirest of thy grace to 
make a home in our poor hearts, we thank 
thee for assurance of thy love in the birth 
of thy Son who was called Immanuel. 
May he become to us the joyful token of 
thy presence. For thou alone canst still the 
hunger of our hearts. Help us to make 
ready for thee by dying unto sin and learn_ 
ing the new way of life in uprightness. 
Let the experience of thy love kindle our 
hearts’ affection toward the wide brother- 
hood of humanity. Teach us to be faithful 
in all human relations, loyal to the work 
thou hast assigned us, cheerful in all expe- 
riences, well-assured that thou art leading 
us in the way. So let thy kingdom come 
and the Christlike life be born in us for the 
help of the world. In hisname. Amen, 
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PRAYER. 


A Better Year 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor. Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Dec. 81—Jan. 6 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 
Things I Want to do Better Next Year. 


Phil. 3: 12-14. (A memory meeting.) 
Ideals. The right-minded man is never 


wholly satisfied. His ideals are always 
above and beyond. If perchance one attains 
to his ideals he ought not to sleep until new 
and better ideals are set up for the future. 
However high ones ideals may be and how- 
ever far short of them one may come, he 
may be sure that constant endeayor will 
bring him nearer the goal. 
happiest people in the world are the people 
who have the highest ideals. The striving 
for the unattained is what makes character 
and moves the world. The reason the world 
grows better is because divine ideals have 
been before men and women, and a great 
multitude whom no man can number have 
tried to attain to the mark that was set 
before them. The progress of the race has 
been due to a divine discontent with things 
as they are and a steady striying for the 
ideal. The reason the world grows better no 
faster is because so many have low and 
false ideals or perhaps haye a dull and 
dawdling desire for the attainment, but un- 
stirred by the spirit of endeavor they never 
get around to do as well as they are capable 
of. When Christ enters one’s life he gives 
one high ideals and reveals the way to 
realize them. , 


Daily Duties. One of the essentials of 
right living is idealism in the daily duties 
of life. Dignify your position; do your 
work as well as you can and make your best 
steadily better; add to the duties you have 
to do the overflow of full measure in con- 
stant Christian endeavor. As you meet 
others in the daily round, cultivate gracious, 
kindly conduct toward them. JHyvery man 
should always be a Christian gentleman— 
not simply on Sundays and special occasions 
but every day and all the time. Make it 
a part of your job. 


My Work Today. “What should I do to- 
day?’ One poet answers: 


“To keep my troth unshaken, 
Though others may deceive; 
To give with willing pleasure, © 
Or still with joy receive; 
To bring the mourner comfort, 
To wipe sad tears away; 
To help the timid doubter— 
This is my work today.” 


Renewed Christian Endeavor. Whatever 
we did or failed to do in the year that is 
past, we stand today at the threshold of a 
new year of bright and beckoning opportu- 
nities. If we do not find more ways of ap- 
plying Christian Endeavor to life and if we 
do not make more effective our endeavors in 
all ways, the fault will be our own. Is the 
Christian Endeavor .Society in your church 
doing things that count? What needs to be 
done in your church that Christian Bndeav- 
orers can do? What can you do to help 
your minister? What needs to be done in 
your community that Christian Endeavor- 


-ers can do or help along? What does the 


Christian Endeavor pledge mean to you? 
Just set about answering these questions and 
others that they will suggest. Shall we not 
enter the new year then with clearer vision, 
deeper consecration and greater enthusiasm 
in renewed Christian Endeavor. 


The best and 
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Hand-Picked Members 


@ RS. HENRY W. PEABODY, fresh 
M from the stirring Southern Jubilee 
meetings, and Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, looking very well and vigorous 
after her months of enforced rest, were in 
Boston last week and took an active part in 
a gathering at Hotel Vendome. More than 
400 women of various denominations came 
together to learn some results of the cam- 
paign for new members of the local women’s 
missionary societies, which has been going 
quietly on all the fall. The complete statis- 
tics cannot be given before spring, but Mrs. 
Peabody, with her wide knowledge of the 
work, gave some inspiring figures in the 
course of her address. Pittsburgh, which 
was the banner city in the amount of money 
raised for the Jubilee offering, is also the 
banner city in the matter of new members, 
of which there haye been secured. 3,500. 
Philadelphia reports 1,800 new names, 
Cleveland 1,500, HEvans- 
ton, Ill., 700. Miss E. H. 
Stanwood called upon va- 
rious ladies present for 
reports from the Boston 
churches. The total 
proved to be 722 new 
members. Of this num- 
ber Congregationalists 
have secured 3866—-a far 
larger proportion than 
any other denomination. 
The Baker Memorial 
(Methodist) is the ban- 
ner church, its society 
having 75 new members, 
but two Congregational 
ehurehes, Central, Ja- 
maica Plain, and Second, 
Dorchester, came next on 
the list with 64 and 51 
names. Statistics are not 
always dry. These were 
vitally interesting to the 
workers and new mem- 
bers who were present. 
A Boston physician, Dr. 
Palmer, told about the 
association of women 
doctors of both schools, 
formed at the time of the Boston Jubilee to 
help send medical missionaries to the for- 
eign field. Already they have established 
two scholarships to train native medical 
helpers and sent a trained nurse to North 
China. But the meeting was not devoted 
wholly to reports. Mrs. Montgomery’s ad- 
dress lifted her hearers into the realm of 
vision ‘and ideals, and kindled the fire of 
new purpose. 


Working for China 


While news keeps coming of atrocities in 
heathen China, even against Red Cross 
workers, it is refreshing to hear of the wide 
sway of Christian ideals among the Chinese 
in America. In San Francisco, a few weeks 
‘ago a cablegram was received by the Red 
Cross officials asking for dressings, bandages 
and clothing for wounded and refugees at 
Hankow. The Red Cross forwarded some 
money, but technicalities prevented its fur- 
nishing any bandages in time to go out on 
the next steamer, the Tenyo Maru. ‘Then 
some of the Christian Chinese Missions of 
the city, the Episcopal and Methodist, rallied 
their Chinese women and girls and made 
bandages for a day and a night, sterilized them 
and got them off in considerable quantity by 
that first steamer. Among those who worked 
far into the night in this effort were ninety 
Chinese women who are not yet baptized 


Christians, but who are friends of the mis- 
sions, and have accepted so much of the 
spirit of Christ that they were glad to join 
in this Christian philanthropy. Deaconess 
Drant of the Sunshine Mission, who super- 
intended much of the work, tells our corre- 
spondent that the goods were sent on with 
“no strings to them,” to be used in the name 
of Christ for any sufferers. At the Metho- 
dist Mission the Christian Chinese women 
are still sewing every day, making cheap 
trousers and blouses for the needy soldiers. 
So also are the women of our Congregational 
Mission in Los Angeles. 


A Mother’s Best Gift 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


It was only last year, just before Christ- 
mas, that a young collegian and his mother 
were having a quiet interview, and a won- 
derful thing happened. 


Photo by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 
Chinese women making bandages for the wounded 


“T know, Mother,” said the boy, “the 
Christmas. present which would please you 
above all others. It would be to have me 
come out openly for Christ, and I want to 
do it. Is there any way in which I can 
make such a profession now—at Christmas 
time?” 

“T don’t know, my son,” replied his 
mother chokingly, as she embraced him with 
a fast-beating heart; ‘but you are right in 
thinking that no other Christmas present 
could please me like that. It is what I have 
prayed for every day since you were born. 
There is no communion service between now 
and Christmas Day, but I will talk with our 
minister and see what can be done.” 

It was finally arranged by the church 
officers that a special service should be held 
on Sunday, Christmas Day, in order to re- 
ceive this young man into the fellowship of 
his father’s and mother’s church. 

Though the matter was so hastily devised, 
in less than a week before Christmas Day, 
and though the parents spoke of it to no one 
outside of the circle of their dearest and most 
intimate friends, the news spread quickly 
and widely. The family was one of the most 
respected and best beloved in the church, 
and the boy himself was handsome, merry, 
gifted and very popular. 

As he came forward that Sunday, simply 
and manfully, to take the vows of God upon 
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him, the pastor in a few touching words ex- 
plained the situation. It will readily be be- 
lieved that every one in the great cougrega- 
tion—for many more were present than can 
usually be drawn to church on a holiday— 
was profoundly affected. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” the pastor went 
on, after explaining the circumstances which 
had occasioned this extra communion sery- 
ice, “that there may be some other young 
man here who may desire to give to his 
mother a similar Christmas gift. I know 
that there are several present who are the 
children of lifelong prayers, but who have 
never come out upon the Lord’s side. If 
there is any other young man here who 
wishes to make his mother’ a Christmas 
gift of a public profession of Christ, let him 
come forward and stand beside our young 
friend before the altar.” 

There was a breathless pause. Suddenly 
a tall youth, well known in the church, 
rose and went forward. As he did go, his 
mother bowed her head 
and the sound of her un- 
controllable sobs could be 
plainly heard throughout 
the church, but every one 
knew that they were sobs 
of joy. 

Another 
quietly 


and another 
followed, until 
there were ten young 
men, the flower of the 
youth of that church, 
standing in line in front 
of the altar. Never had 
such a scene been wit- 
nessed there. Only whis- 
pered words from the pas- 
tor—“Thank the Lord!” 
or “God bless you, my 
boy !’—as each one came 
forward, broke the elec- 
tric silence. Every heart 
was melted and every eye 
was wet. Nearly all of 
the ten were well*known 
in the church, ard it was 
keenly realized that they 
meant just what their 
action implied, and that 
this day marked a turn- 
ing point in their lives. ; 

One of the most striking features of this 
wonderful incident, as related by one of 
these praying*mothers, was the astonishment 
with which all of them, so far as was known, 
received this token of the divine love and 
care. They had prayed, but, like many an- 
other, they had not really expected the an- 
swer. Yet here, pressed down and running 
over, was the measure of God’s goodness de- 
livered into their hands. 

The message of the inspired missionary, 
William Carey, may well be taken to heart 
by every one of us: “Attempt great things 
for God; expect great things from God.” 
For it is true that: 


“God answers sharp and sudden on some 
prayers, 

And thrusts the thing we have prayed for in 
our face, 

A gauntlet with a gift in it. 

Is like a prayer with God.” 


Every wish 


Let us wish hard and pray for “great 
things,’ remembering that “all power is 
given unto God in heaven and in earth.” It 
is safe to say that never again will those ten 
joyful mothers of last Christmas Day offer 
up faithless prayers. 


To owe an obligation to a worthy- friend 
is a happiness.—R. De Charron. 
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The Thankful Shoes 


BY ANNA B. BRYANT 


Grandmother was seventy-eight and Dilly 
was only seventy years younger. They were 
sitting together in the twilight talking over 
Christmas. 

“How do you suppose the presents will 
come this year, Grandmother?” asked Dilly. 
“There isn’t going to be any tree, and only 
stockings for the twins, Mother says. Some- 
times it’s chairs, and the presents piled up 
on them, and once it was a Cobweb Christ- 
mas, with strings to all your bundles. They 
told you your color, and then you had to 
pick out your pink or green or yellow string 
and go and hunt out your pink or green or 
yellow bundle, whichever one belonged to 
you. That was great fun! And once Santa 
wrote a letter to Papa and told him to send 
everybody hunting behind doors for presents. 
Don’t you remember what a lot of bumped 
heads we got doing it? But this year it’s 
going to be different—every one different, 
Mother said. Oh, what do you suppose she 
has thought up this time?” 

“Wait and see!” smiled Grandma, who 
knew all about it, for she was always let 
into the fun of secrets beforehand. It is 
such a mistake for one or two to do all the 
Christmas planning. The others might do 
the work and the running, but Grandmother 
always had a finger in the Christmas pie, 
and saw to it that there were plums a-plenty. 

“IT can’t go hunting behind doors this 
Christmas!” she sighed softly, looking down 
at her bandaged feet, which were sadly crip- 
pled this year with rheumatism. “It’s as 
much as ten months now I haven’t had a shoe 
on—not to call a shoe. Shan’t wear out 
many carpets, shall 1?” she finished merrily, 
for not even sickness could make Grandma 
doleful. “See that path from my chair to 
the door, will you?” j 

“You never did wear out any!” cried 
Dilly, indignantly. “It’s we that wore them. 
And that path’s the one folks have made 
coming to see you—Mother said so.” 

“Tt’s the truth, Mother!” chimed in Dilly’s 
father, standing tall and dark in the door- 
way. “Somebody or other is always coming 
or going, just as I am now—wanting a 
favor! And they’ve made a white streak 
that’s got to be covered up somehow. Might 
put down a breadth of stair-carpeting. Got 
that big muffler done for me, Mother?” 

“Fringe and all!” said Grandmother, 
promptly, handing out the long, gray, wool 
scarf she had knitted for him with her dear 
old crooked fingers. He bent his head for 
her to throw it round his neck, taking a kiss 
as he stooped over her. ‘There were years 
and years to wear fur collars in, but not so 
many when he could give her the pleasure 
of knowing that the work of her fingers had 
kept him warm on his long night-rides to 
visit his sick people. 

“T’ll pretend it’s your arms round my 
neck, Mother,” he said lovingly. “That will 
keep me all the warmer!” 

His lip trembled a little as he said it, so, 
to cover up the quiver in his voice, he went 
back to the question of stair-carpeting. 

“Don’t want it!’ said Grandmother, 
promptly. “I’d rather have the worn streak. 
I like to think of the shoes, big and little, 
that made it.” 

“There's a lot of them!” said Dilly, 
thoughtfully, thinking how many times a day 
the children came in for cookies and com- 
.forting. “Big shoes and little ones—all 
kinds. They ought to come back and say, 
“Thank you’ !” 


“That’s so!” cried Father, quickly. He 


went out in a minute, and he and Mother 
had a talk out in the dining-room with the 
door shut, and Dilly rightly guessed that it 
was something about Christmas. : 

“Dilly just hit it,’ he said, slapping his 
knee delightedly. “It’s given me a great 
idea. She said all the shoes ought to come 
back to say, ‘Thank you,’ and so they had, 
and I guess you'd better let Dilly into it and 
plan a way so they will come.” 

Then followed a lot of whispery talk that 
Dilly knew was growing more and more like 
Christmas, and made her tingle from head to 
foot with curiosity. It seemed an hour be- 
fore Father flung the dining-room door open 
and marched out of the front one, still talk- 
ing earnestly with Mother. 

“Byerybody in the-neighborhood has sent 
a present,” Dilly heard him saying, “from 
the Dolliver boys she knit red mittens for 
to the minister who comes to visit the sick 
and get cheered up, he says, for Sunday. 
She just sits there in her chair by the clock 
and dispenses royal bounty. ‘That corner of 
hers is a perfect Bureau of Relief for every- 
body, and ‘that stack of bundles shows a 
good many of them are grateful. There 
won’t be too many years left to let her see 
it, dear, did you know it? You tell Dilly 
that she and the rest of the children can put 
their presents in their shoes and point them 
toward their grandmother’s chair, just where 
she will see ’em walking along that path 
when I bring her down in the morning!” 

But Dilly had an idea of her own in her 
eight-year-old head when they told her. It 
was Christmas Hve, but she took the big 
collie and ran round to the neighbors and 
told them what a funny plan Father had 
thought up for giving Christmas presents to 
Grandmother. 

“Hyerybody that’s sent a present we want 
their shoes to put them in!’ she ‘finished 
joyously. “She said she liked to think of 
the shoes a-coming in, and it’ll be fun, won’t 
it, to fill *em all up with nice things you’ve 
sent to her? I’ll make a long path of ’em, 
and then I’ll bring ’em all back in the 
morning.” 

Everybody was delighted, from the twins 
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He was a little fellow, not three years 
old. He was very fond of a beautiful 
plant which stood on the table in his 
mother’s room; but his mother had 
taught him to let it alone. One day 
when she was not at home, Laddie went 
into the room and stood by the table, 
looking at the plant. I happened to be 
in the next room, where I could see 
him; but he did not know that. 

As I watched him I knew what he 
was thinking, for his face was a little 
battlefield. The plant was so pretty! 
It would be so nice just to put his fin- 
gers on the soft, tender leaves, to touch 
the lovely flowers! And he could do it 
so easily, for no one was there to hin- 
der. But he remembered what his 
mother had said and so the battle was 
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on. How I wondered which side would 
win! After a little I heard him say: 
“No, no! Hubert! No, no!” And 
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at the Dollivers to the minister. Some of 
the shoes were soft and little, but some 
were big and heavy, and it took three bas- 
kets, besides the one Dilly brought, to hold 
them. The minister himself came back with 
her to bring two of them. He stayed a 
while, too, to help fill the shoes, and then to 
arrange them in a long, queer lane from door 
to chair in Grandmother’s sitting-room. 
Then he went away, and they all went to 
bed and left them for Santa Claus to look 
at. 

When Grandmother was brought down in 
the morning and softly settled in her big. 
armchair in the corner, she looked around 
and gave a little wondering cry. 

“Why, Dilly! Where did all those shoes 
come from? Whose are they? What”— 

But Dilly didn’t have to answer. There 
were names to all the shoes, from the min- 
ister’s down to the little Dollivers’, and a 
little placard stuck up in the first pair said, 
in capital letters: 

“Wr ARE THE SHOES THAT CAME BACK TO 
SAY THANK YOU.” r 

“Why, Dilly! Why, Dilly!’ was. all 
Grandmother could seem to think of to say,_ 
as the shoes were walked towards her, one 
pair at a time, to be emptied of their con- 
tents. “I didn’t want to be thanked—I 
didn’t know as I ever did anything much to 
be thanked for!” 

“No,” said the minister, who had left his 
own breakfast-table and the tree and every- 
thing else to peep in at the door for a min- 
ute. ‘“‘No, and that’s the beauty of it with 
folks like you. People who don’t run after 
“thanks are the very ones that thanks run 
after.” 


Christ, Christ is born today! 
H oly be thy holiday. 
Rise betimes, and haste away. 
‘ In thy church to kneel and pray, 
Surely from thine heart to say: 
T hou, O Lord, will I obey. 
Many poor around there be— 
Alms give thou, and sympathy. 
So God’s blessing ’light on thee. 
—Lady Lindsay. 
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Che Children’s Pulpit 
The Boy who Said No! to Himself 


BY REY. FRANK T, BAYLEY | 


then he turned away. You see, he 
fought it out all by himself, unless God 
helped him. And I am sure God did. 
God loves to help a child. 

Wasn’t it a splendid victory? He 
was learning to master himself. And 
how did he come to win the fight—a 
fight that many a man has lost? His 
dear mother .had taught him to say 
No! to himself. If he had learned only 
to obey her voice, what would have hap- 
pened when she was not there? But she 
had done much’ more than that. She 
had not stopped with controlling him; 
she had taught him to control himself. 
He will thank her all his life for that. 

Times are sure to come when nobody 
is near to say “No!” to you. You must 
decide for yourself. You must fight the 
battle with only God to help you. 
Have you learned to say ‘“No!’’—to 
yourself? 
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Dr. Jefferson on Immortality 


The first of a series of memorial lectures 


“upon Immortality, founded by the parents 
of Raymond FI’. West, a student in Leland 


Stanford University, who was drowned in 
1906, were delivered in February of the pres- 
ent year and are now offered in an attractive 
volume entitled Why We May Believe in 
Life After Death, by Rey. Charles B. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. (Houghton Mifflin). In less than 
30,000 words the author gives reasons for 
the reconsideration of the question of 
human destiny, pays ad- 
mirable respect to the ar- 
gument against immortal- 
ity and, having removed 
obstructions from the path 
of faith, marshals some of 
the more conyincing eyvi- 
dences favorable to belief. 

No attempt is made to 
treat any single line of 
proof exhaustively as has 
been done, e.g., in another 
recently published work of 
ampler proportions upon 
“Resurrection and Modern 
Thought,” by W. J. Spar- 
row-Simpson. While there 
is room for both kinds of 
argument, general consider- 
ations, involving no  pre- 
established convictions of 
a theological sort, are prob- 
ably more likely to serve 
the needs of the time. 
Such an argument is here 
presented. One reads it 
with increasing admiration 
of the style, which is beau- 
tifully clear; of the type of 
thought which is sane 
rather than subtle; and of 
the fine restraint which re- 
veals a man rather than 
the mere preacher in the 
attitude assumed toward 
environing skepticism and 
indifference. 

If some of the more im- 
pressive intimations of im- 
mortality afforded by mod- 
ern chemistry and physics 
are hardly suggested, and 
the labors of men _ like 
Frederic H. Myers are un- 
duly slighted, there is no 
question the 
author’s familiarity with 
the literature of the subject. In manliness 
of mind, elevation of feeling and fine common 
sense, Dr. Jefferson’s treatment of a subject 
at once delicate and dreadful does him the 
highest credit. CHARLES H, OLIPHANT. 


MeetAtias of Mission Work 


The splendid work of modern Christian 
evangelism in all its comprehensive width is 
well reflected in The World Atlas of Chris- 
tian Missions, by James S. Dennis, D. D., 
Harlan P. Beach and Charles H. Fahs, with 


maps prepared by John G. Bartholomew of ° 


the Edinburgh Geographical Iustitute, which 
the Student Volunteer Movement has pub- 
lished, bringing down to the present a work 
which was begun a decade ago in “A Geog- 
raphy and Atlas of Protestant Missions.” 
Mr. Beach, who edited the earlier edition, 
has been active in the preparation of this 
new atlas, of which Dr. Dennis, perhaps the 
highest living authority on the statistics of 
foreign missionary work, is editor-in-chief. 


The scepe and purpose include a full direc- 


tory of missionary societies, a classified sum- 
mary of statistics, an index of mission sta- 
tions and maps showing their location 
throughout the world. In other words, 
everything that thorough scholarship, un- 
ceasing care and a wise expenditure of 
money could accomplish has been employed 
to the full in the preparation of this re- 
markably helpful and satisfactory atlas and 
book of reference. Nothing can take its 
place as an authority for those who desire 
to know the facts in regard to missionary 
strategy and missionary achievement. 


—————— 


THE KITCIELL COMPOSITE MADONNA 
From ** Women cf the Bilie” (Harper & Eros.) Copyright, 189°, by J. 


The survey of the atlas includes not 
merely the Protestant but the Roman Cath- 
olic missions. Special maps are given in 
which the location of these Roman Catholic 
stations is indicated and full statistics of 
the missionary orders and their work are 
given. One is struck at the first glance by 
the multiplicity of agencies employed by the 
non-Roman societies. Further study of their 
location, while not relieving the situation of 
all its features of competitive overlapping, 
shows nevertheless that there is room for all 
earnest workers in the wide field of the non- 
Christian peoples. A second glance shows 
that for all the splendid labors and achieve- 
ments of the churches a large proportion of 
the world-peoples are still absolutely un- 
reached by the message of the gospel. 

If any one imagines that foreign mission 
work is a simple matter and that its history 
and present condition can be easily mastered, 
the briefest study of these splendidly clear 
and painstakingly accurate maps will show 
how large a field is occupied and how many 
considerations of race, government, existing 
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religion and stages of social advancement 
must be taken into consideration in order to 
obtain a clear oversight of the history and 
the present conditions. To the editors and 
publishers of this volume not only the 
churches and their ministers are indebted, 
but also all students of social change and all — 
who desire to follow the progress of human- 
ity. Everywhere Christianity is shown 
reaching out with its prospectors and laying 
broad foundations. The large part that has 
been played by missionary effort in recent 
history is clearly suggested, and that sugges- 
tion passes over into the 
future with thoughts of in- 
evitable overturnings. For 
the Christian, the thought 
of an opportunity that is 
passing is also emphasized 
by these maps. We see 
partial occupation of na- 
tions that are moving 
toward sudden and sweep- 
ing change. If a study of 
this book helps to bring 
home to the church the fact 
that there is an imminent 
struggle for world mastery 
between three or four 
great faiths, it will have 
more than justified itself. 
If any one_ hesitates to 
purchase the “book merely 
as a study of foreign mis- 
sions, we can recommend it 
also as a handbook of 
world maps for ordinary 
reference. We know of no 
atlas more convenient, 
elear and practical than 
this for any ordinary pur- 
pose. 


De Morgan’s Latest 


The appearance of a new 
story by William De Mor- 
gan is no less an event for 
the lovers of his work be- 
cause his later books are 
less. full and overflowing 
with charm and _ interest 
than the three great stories 
with which he has held the 
attention of the world. A 
Likely Story (Holt. $1.85 
net) begins in one of the 
artists’ quarters of Greater 
London, introducing us to 
the familiar studio talk 
and ways. One thread of a loos ly woven 
web of plot is found in an unreasonable 
quarrel between a young artist and his wife. 
The artist has not come to public recognition 
and supports himself mainly by the restora- 
tion of old pictures, and the portrait of a 
beautiful young woman of Italy is in his 
hands for cleaning. A second thread is 
found in the transfer of that picture to an 
English country home, where the only 
daughter is in suspense over the disappear, 
ance of her lover in South Africa during the 
campaign against the Boers. To an anti- 
quarian friend of the family the lady of the 
picture tells the experiences of her original 
in Italy four hundred years ago. 

This favorite recurrence to the occult is 
the unifying element in an otherwise rather 
scattered group of interests. It brings the 
picture owner’s daughter and the artist’s 
wife together and helps to smooth out the 
foolish quarrel between the latter and her 
husband. It affords the key to an ancient 
manuscript narrative of Italy, which a friend 
of the antiquarian has discovered. 


G, Kitehell 


We have, then, specimens of Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s humorous, lower class London, his love 
of art and familiarity with the ways of 
artists, and his delight in the mysterious and 
romantic. These elements suffice to make 
the story delightful, for the people -are real 
people, and they are set before us with char- 
acteristic enjoyment and humorous power. 


Illustrated Holiday Books 


The women of the Bible are of perennial 
interest both by their place in the background 
of our thought and memory and by their in- 
trinsic interest of character and setting. 
Under the title, Women of the Bible, the 
Harpers have brought together a series of 
brief, appreciative sketches in a handsome 
edition ($1.00 net). The contributors 
range in church relation all the way from 
Jews and Unitarians to a bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal and an archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic church. ‘To Archbishop 
Gibbons it is given to conclude the book with 
a chapter on the Blessed Virgin Mary, in 
which the Roman Catholic ideal of her 
claims to honor and reverence are set forth 
unmistakably but with a moderation of ut- 
terance which hardly overpasses the thought 
of many Christians not of the Roman com- 
munion. An interesting frontispiece gives a 
composite head photographed by the overlap- 
ping of many madonna negatives. There is 
much variety of style in these papers, one of 
the best of which is the sketch of Ruth by 
Prof. R. J. Moulton. 

From the great Sanskrit epics Mr. W. D. 
Monro has made by selection and good 
handling a pleasant and attractively made 
book of Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes 
(Crowell. $1.50 net), which is charmingly 
illustrated with color plates by Evelyn Paul. 
The most famous of the tales of India, The 
Tale of Viswamitra and The Tale of Rama 
and Sita, are followed by other adventures 
of divinities and heroes. Mr. Monro has not 
hesitated to handle his material freely, to 
the great advantage of English readers, who 
would care little for the interrupting epi- 
sodes or the epic leisureliness of the original. 
The result is to give us the tales which 
form the background of thought and the 
fountain of common allusion for all the 
peoples of Northern India, in such a shape 
that we can enjoy and assimilate them. 

Naples is still Parthenope, still a daughter 
of the old luxurious and self-indulgent world 
of the Greek dispersion, with added qualities 
of pride and humor drawn from the long 
Spanish occupation, becoming so allied to 
cities at both ends of the Mediterranean. 


The reader will not be surprised to find, 


therefore, in the Stories from The Pentame- 
rone by Giambattista Basile which BH. F. 
Strange has selected and edited (Macmillan. 
$5.00 net) an individual and unusual version 
of more than one famous folk tale, as well 
as stories colored by the gay and often flip- 
pant Neapolitan spirit, which the translator 
has carried over into sprightly and often 
humorous conversational familiarities, with 
frequent quotation of homely popular say- 
ings. Altogether this style of writing is a 
refreshing change from the ordinary fairy 
formula. Mr. Warwick Goble has made 
charming color plates in which the romantic 
or comic elements of the tales find appropri- 
ate expression. The beauty of the book and 
its illustrations reflects credit on all who 
have had to do with its production. It is 
quite at the top of the artistic production of 
the season. 

Much of the earlier thinking and imagin- 
ing of men must have been suggested by the 
stars. The constellation names and divisions 
go very far back, the myths and personifica- 
tions are abundant, and literature took up 
and carried on what the popular mind had 
imagined or accumulated. Out of this rich 
material Mr. William Tyler Olcott has se- 
lected and arranged Star Lore of all Ages 
(Putnams. $3.50), a Collection of Myths, 
Legends and Facts Concerning the Constella- 


tions of the Northern Hemisphere, with more 
than a hundred illustrations, star photo- 
graphs and constellation maps. Much of the 
material for illustration is taken from Greek 
sculpture or Greek reflection in renaissance 
art, for it is from the Greeks that we draw 
many of the constellation names, as the 
names of the larger stars are mainly Arabic. 
But Mr. Olcott goes to all lands and ages, 
from Babylon and Egypt to South America 
and Australia, for material to make a rich 
and enjoyable book. 


Briefer Mention 


Two selections of good material well ar- 
ranged are found in The Best English and 
Scottish Ballads, by Edward A. Bryant, and 
The Twelve Best Tales by English Writers, 
by Adam L. Gowans (Crowell. Tach T5dc. 
net). The book of tales is limited to authors 
no longer living, coming down from Walter 
Scott to Stevenson. The good print and con- 
venient form of these pretty books make them 
commendable for holiday offerings. 


The Man who Missed Christmas, by John 
Edgar Park, is a really good new Christmas 
story. It is just such a whimsical tale as 
Edward Everett Hale loved to write. The 
predicament in which the hero finds himself 
is a distinctly original one. The story is 
unfolded with a genial humor and the ro- 
mantic ending is as satisfactory as the pleas- 
ant moral. (Pilgrim Press Envelope Series. 
25 cents). 


A charming little book of appreciation is 
Mrs. Laura E. Richard’s Two Noble Lives 
(Dana Estes. $1.00 net). It is a brief 
sketch of the separate and then intermingling 
lives of her father and mother, Samuel Grid- 
ley and Julia Ward Howe. The daughter’s 
own memories of household love and joys fill 
the book with happiness. It is very short 
and even slight, but it succeeds in suggesting 
the qualities of mind and soul which made 
this man and woman so helpful and influen- 
tial to America and the world. 


The early story of Oregon is eloquently 
told by Rev. Leavitt H. Hallock, D.D., in 
Why Our Flag Floats Over Oregon. (Smith & 
Sale, Portland, Me. $1.00), with many pho- 
tographie illustrations which point the con- 
trast between pioneer daring and modern 
comfort and prosperity. Dr. Hallock knows 
his subject from the Oregon end by long resi- 
dence and work. Marcus Whitman is the 
hero of the tale. The story of his life, jour- 
neys and martyrdom is clearly and lovingly 
set forth, and to him is allotted the fullest 
eredit not only for the splendid service of 
pioneering and the bringing a company of 
American settlers across the continent, but 
also of having changed the course of action 
by our Government that gave us final title 
to the region. Only the slightest allusion is 
made to the doubts that have been suggested 
by other historians on the latter point. The 
book is good and patriotic reading and sug- 
gests something of the great future that 
waits for the Pacific slope under the flag. 


Education 


They can raise money for good purposes 
in Canada, too, as the five days’ campaign in 
which McGill University raised for endow- 
ment $1,526,965 from its friends in Montreal 
and elsewhere showed recently. 


University extension has made a long 
stride in Chicago. For some time there has 
existed, in connection with Chicago Univer- 
sity, the Cosmopolitan Club, an organization 
composed of American and foreign students 
in regulated proportions. The Club has in- 
augurated a bureau to assist foreign students 
at the university and now allows foreigners 
in Chicago to become associate members of 
the Club and to avail themselves of the ad- 
vice and helps given the university’s foreign 
students. 
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The Heir of Slaves 


Continued from page 917 


cannot say definitely now, but write to say 
you can have hope.” ‘ 

“You can have hope.” That was after all 
a great message at the right time and place. 
It seemed to anticipate a more definite reply. 
I worked all summer on that card of “hope.” 
Not another word ever came. In the multi- 
tude of the president’s duties, and perhaps 
of similar applications, my case had doubt- 


less slipped from his memory and notes. 


But I hoped and worked, and worked and 
hoped. September came and wore away 
towards October. No word. But there was 
“hope.” I had heard that Talladega College 
was to open on the first Tuesday of October. 

Meanwhile my evident intelligence had 
won for me a little better position from the 
good-natured, coarse-spoken German, and for 


my last month I was put to assist the cook 


and keeper of the commissary boat. My 
father had returned to the city to engage in 
other work. I did not tell the foreman that 
I was going to quit and go to school. I knew 
better, most of my pay was still due, and it 
would have been all kept and I myself kept 
for.a period. There was no law in that wil- 
derness but the law of the jungle. I had 
seen the foreman chasing white men with a 
revolver, as one might chase rabbits. 

On the Saturday before the first Tuesday 
in October I drew all my pay and got ex- 
cused to go to the city, as the men some- 
times did. The steamer was not in, so I had 
to cross the river and walk fifteen or twenty 
miles to the nearest railroad station. I left 
at daylight and caught the train at noon. 

It was an uncivilized world from which I 
had escaped, the only appearance of civiliza- 
tion being from its uglier phase, leased con- 
victs with their “coon-tail” stripes on a farm 
in a lone valley half a dozen miles from the 
railroad camps. As one journeyed through 
the woods he would occasionally come upon 
a path which would lead to the hut of poor 
white people; they usually had no floor or 
chairs and slept on rude “bunks” or on 
quilts upon the bare ground. It has always 
appealed more powerfully to my sympathies 
to behold poor, degraded white people than 
to behold the same class of my own race. I 
suppose it is because the degraded white 
man is such a contrast to the opportunities 
and attainments of his race, so that his 
position seems to be a real de-gradation, and 
it is a less sad spectacle to see a man simply 
down than to see a man downed. 

On Sunday I went to see the Congrega- 
tional preacher, told him of the ecard of 
“hope,” and that I had had no further word. 
He concluded that the president had over- 
looked me, but said that he had heard that 
if a worthy student could deposit thirty or 
forty dollars with the treasurer he might be 
given sufficient work to meet the rest of his 
bills for the year. Examining my accounts 
I found that I had to my credit about fifty 
dollars; my fare from Little Rock, Ark., to 
Talladega, Ala., would be about fifteen dol- 
lars; so that I could spend five dollars for 
some necessary articles and go with the min- 
imum of thirty dollars. 

I went. I was actuated by faith and the 
“hope.” It was something of a venture for 
a boy of eighteen, who had never before left 
the neighborhood of home and home-folk. 
But how was one to get his horse unless to 
faith he should add deeds? 


(To be continued.) 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells 
of the kirk— 

The Lord of Love came down from above to 
live with the men who work. 

This is the rose that he planted, here in the 
thorn-cursed soil ; 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the 
blessing of earth is toil. 

—Henry van Dyke. — 
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~WORLD PULPIT 


The Heart of the Christmas Joy 


And they came with haste, and found both 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in the 
manger.—Luke 2: 16. 


Great is the joy of discovery. When 
Columbus stood at last on the shore of San 
Salvador, all his perils and disappointments 
were forgotten. After Adams and Leverrier 
had shown where to point the telescope, how 
solemn the joy of the watchers of the skies 
when the new planet Neptune swam into 
their ken. All the world followed Stanley 
as he plunged into the African wilderness in 
search of Livingstone, and rejoiced together 
when the tidings of discovery came. It is 
great to find a continent, greater to find a 
world, greater still, it may be, to find a man. 

The makers of the modern world have all 
been discoverers. They have pushed their 
adventurous way into new regions of truth, 
and have vastly enlarged the boundaries of 
the known. Bacon, Newton, Darwin, Stev- 
enson, Morse and the rest of the goodly com- 
pany of pioneers have been like the man 
who found the treasure hidden in the field. 
In their joy they have gladly paid all the 
toil and weariness of the years, tnat they 
might buy that field. 

But what search was ever like that of 
these shepherds? ‘They found the babe.” 
“We have found him, of whom Moses and 
the prophets did write.” Not a new world, 
but the Maker of the new world. Not a 
new application of truth, but him who said, 
“T am the Truth.” Not a lost explorer, but 
One who seeks and finds lost humanity. Not 
a nugget of gold or diamond, but the Pearl 
of Great Price. The joy of the first Christ- 
mas was the joy of a great discovery. Every 
new disciple cries, “I have found the Lord.” 
The heart of the Christmas joy is the dis- 
covery of Christ. 

Who are the discoverers? Simple, hum- 
ble, childlike folk. Not to Herod, sensual 
and cruel, spinning his court intrigues, did 
the great disclosure come. Not to the 
priests, slaves of an exacting and deadening 
ritual and filled with ecclesiastical ambitions. 
Not to the gay and frivolous capital. But 
to these poor and unspoiled peasants, on the 
lonely hills, where the great dome set with 
stars makes men reverent, and in the silences 
of the night the thought is lifted up toward 
God. In their hearts they cherished the 
great expectation of their race. And when 
the vision came, they made haste to Bethle- 
hem and put the angelic announcement to 
the test of fact. 

It is always so. The truth, hidden from 
the eyes of/the multitude, was always there, 
awaiting the sensitive spirit that would re- 
spond to it, as steel to a magnet. No force, 
evoked by modern wizards, but has been 
latent in the universe from the beginning. 
Beyond the western ocean the veiled conti- 
nents have waited for their Columbus. The 
invention often seems so simple, so inevit- 
able, that we wonder no one ever thought of 
it before. The shepherds were watching. 
Visions come to the man with open eyes and 
expectant spirit. 
arms the child Jesus, when Mary presented 
him in the temple, saw nothing unusual in 
the babe. But as the mother passed out 
with the child in her arms, the heart of 
Simeon, as he met them, thrilled with a 
strange tumult. Bethlehem was unconscious 
of the majesty within its borders, but wise 
_men came from the Far East to do him 
homage. They who cultivate the simple 
heart, the reverent and expectant spirit, the 


* The shepherds found- the Christ 


The priest who held in his > 


By Rev. Edward MacArthur Noyes 


Mr, Noyes has been pastor for nearly eighteen 
years of the historic church in Newton Center 
which will soon celebrate its 250th anniversary, 
His former pastorate was in Duluth, Minn. 
ing his long term of service in the vicinity of 
Boston he has been actively identified with denom- 
inational interests and is now a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board and 
president of the Boston Congregational Club. 
He is an exceptionally pleasing extemporaneous 
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speaker and preacher. 


open mind, and who are ready to put their 
visions to the test, are the great discoverers. 

What did they discover? Mcn always 
find more than they are aware of. Colum- 
bus died and knew not that he had uncov- 
ered a new world. Later astronomers based 
upon the discovery of Neptune results of 
which Leverrier did not dream. Stanley 
opened the gates of empire. The inventors 
and philosophers have introduced social and 
economic changes which they could not have 
foreseen. The shepherds were looking for 
a national hero and deliverer. They found 
the world’s Redeemer. Every disciple has 
new surprises awaiting him. 

For practical uses this world is only a 
generation old. We must discover it anew 
for ourselves. The disciples exclaimed, “We 
have found him,” although the shepherds had 
found him thirty years before. With all 
the help of the past’s accumulated experi- 
ence and the stimulus of its unfulfilled 
hopes, each new generation must rediscover 
truth for itself; every soul must find its own 
Christ. 
in a 
strange and unexpected place. Where shall 
we look for him in this day of the world? 
We shall find him in many places where his 
presence had been unsuspected. He himself 
has pictured the surprise of those minister- 
ing souls who did not discover him, when 
they served the least of his brethren. Many 
a Saint Christopher has been rewarded by 
the unexpected vision. We shall find him 
in our daily work, if it be done with faith 
and patience, those talismans that make us 
heirs to the promise. The guests at Cana 
“tasted the water that was made wine, and 
knew not whence it was; (but the servants 
which drew the water knew).” “The wed- 
ding guests got what they came for—good 
company and good wine,” comments Profes- 
sor Peabody; “but the servants, doing their 
daily business, found the Messiah and knew 
that it was he.” The meaning and worth of 
life are revealed not only to the brilliant 
thinker and the mystic. Even more surely 
do they come to the faithful worker. 


“The Son of God’s love came down from 
above : 
To dwell with the men that work.” 


The splendor of his presence falls on the 
pathway of many a toiler, to light his road 
to the celestial city. We shall find him in 
the movements of modern society. Beneath 
the harsh cries of selfish striving, one may 
hear in this age as never before the call to 
social service. Men are dreaming of uni- 
versal peace. They are looking for the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness, and striving, often in 
strange and crude ways, to bring in that 
heavenly Kingdom. No one can read the 
signs of the times and fail to discern the 
dominance of the Christian ideals. ‘‘All ye 
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are brethren.” ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
Do you not hear the voice of Christ in the 
summons of our modern world? 

We may find him, then, on every side in 
this complex life of ours, if we have the in- 
sight to penetrate to its heart. In the halls 
of state, in the marts of trade, in the lec- 
ture-rooms of our universities, the peaceful 
home circle, the city slum and the quiet 
beauty of the hills. The world is alive with 
his presence. ‘Prepare to meet thy God,” 
and walk with him in the joyous fellowship 
of loving service. In the church, “which is 
his body,” he will greet you in your fellow- 
disciples. In the worship of his Father’s 
house, you will hear his voice, solemn and 
sweet, with its counsel and comfort. The 
Pharisees searched their Scriptures in vain 
for a trace of him, but you will find him 
there on every page. And when your ideals 
of life take on a sudden glow and splendor, 
and you are elate with a high and holy pur- 
pose, you will realize that it is his baptism 
of fire that has redeemed the old ambition 
and set life aglow with a new flame. 

It is amazing that the Messiah was born 
in Bethlehem and the unconscious village 
heeded it not. Yet here is a greater marvel. 
The Christmas bells are sounding out the 
praise of Christ in every land; the wisest of 
earth lay their tribute before him; he is the 
acknowledged lord of our civilization, and 
we date our very years from his birth; his 
transforming power is seen in every move- 
ment of modern life; and yet multitudes are 
as heedless and indifferent as if Christmas 
had no meaning. Pitiful indeed is the cele- 
bration that bears his name, if amid the 
holly and mistletoe, the bells and rejoicing, 
the gifts and greetings, the Christ himself be 
forgotten. 

The heart of the Christmas joy, then, is 
for each of us the discovery of Christ as 
our Saviour and Lord. May our eyes be 
opened that we may see him, and become in- 
heritors of the promise, “Seek, and ye shall 
find.” “Let us now go, even unto Bethle- 
hem,” with all the world, at this Christmas- 
tide, and lay at his feet the tribute of our 
lives. 


The Star of Bethlehem 


As shadows east by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 
So in thy sight, Almighty One, 
Harth’s generations pass. 
And as the years, an endless host, 
Come swiftly pressing on, 
The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone. 


Yet doth the star of Bethlehem shed 
A luster pure and sweet; 
And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 
O Father, may that holy star 
Grow every year more bright, 
And send its glorious beams afar 
To fill the world with light! 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


In the order of the great Christian virtues 
—faith, hope and love—it is the last which 
awaits an exemplification like that which at- 
tended the experience of hope in the early 
Church, or the experience of faith in the 
Church of the Reformation.— William Jewett 
Tucker. 


The Lamp in the Window 


A Policeman’s Night before Christmas 


Policeman Thomas Anderson paced slowly 
down the deserted street. He swung his 
arms lustily across his breast as he walked, 
for the night, as befitted the night before 
Christmas, was sharp and frosty. He 
flashed his lantern here and there into the 
dark corners, seeking to discover the pres- 
ence of any homeless vagrant crouching 
away from the night air. The lighted 
houses stretched far away on each side of 
the street, their windows looking out on the 
silent world with the peculiarly vacant gaze 
of an empty house or of a house at dead of 
night. No one was stirring save those 
whose duty it was to watch over the sleep- 
ing citizens. The city slept, in glad relaxa- 
tion that the busy days preceding the holi- 
days were over, and in joyful prospect of 
Christmas cheer. 

Policeman Anderson smiled as he walked. 
His honest heart was light within him. 
Why should it not be? His was the robust 
physical comfort of a man in strong health, 
with ne regret for yesterday and with no 
unattainable longing for the morrow. He 
had a good job, his wages were sufficient, 
he did not object to the loneliness of the 
night patrol. He thought with complacency 
of the importance of his trust. Under his 
watchful eye that night was much wealth, 
many lives. 

The bell in a neighboring church tower 
struck twe. Anderson reflected that in four 
hours he weuld go off duty. Frieda, his 
wife, would have a hot breakfast for him as 
soon as he got home. She did not like her 
husband being on night duty. Her misgiv- 
ings on the subject always struck Anderson 
as midway between the comic and pathetic. 
After that hot breakfast, or supper, which- 
ever it should be called, he would turn in for 
his belated night’s rest. But first he would 
take a look at the children, two sturdy boys 
of six and eight and their brown-haired baby 
sister. They wouldn’t be awake, of course, 
but—a thought struck him—this was Christ- 
mas morning, and the children would be up 
betimes, toddling about in their odd little 
night clothes to see what Santa had left in 
their stockings. He was sorry that he could 
not be home to help his wife fill those stock- 
ings. 

He flashed his lantern in a dark doorway 
and passed slowly on, meditating. Some 
people thought that Christmas was a nui- 
sance. Sergeant Macdonald had remarked 
that very night to him that this Christmas 
business was a humbug. And not very long 
ago he had heard O’Brien swearing viciously 
at the unruliness of Christmas crowds. But 
O’Brien, he reflected, lived alone in a dreary 
boarding house, and Macdonald, poor man, 
had lost his wife and only child in a boating 
accident two years ago. So there might be 
some excuse for them. In fact, he was sure 
that there was excuse for them; to be sure 
if he left Frieda and the kiddies out of ac- 
count it would make a difference to him. It 
might be that O’Brien would like to come 
home with him that afternoon and taste 
some of Frieda’s cooking. He would ask his 
wife about it the first minute after he got 
home, not that there was any doubt of what 
her answer would be. Living in a boarding 
house must be trying on the temper, and he 
didn’t wonder— 

The sound of running feet and a glimpse 
of a hurrying figure under a distant arc on 
the other side of the road brought him to 
attention all of a sudden. He crossed the 
street and stood in the shadow of a tree. 
The running man rapidly drew near, though 
not running at topmost speed, but more 
slowly, as if he had come some distance. 
When Andersen flashed the lantern in his 


By Maurice Ross 


face he stopped, startled by the sudden 
glare and made no effort to run furthcr. He 
was a young man and well dressed, but his 
whole appearance was someway unkempt. 
His hair was ruffled, his face a little flushed, 
his eyes wore a somewhat bewildered look. 
His coat did not match his vest and trousers, 
and was obviously a house coat. He wore 
no hat. 2 

“Where’re you going?’ Anderson de- 
manded, somewhat gruffly. 

“Why, I can’t—I—don't—nowhere—in 
particular, I guess,’ the young man replied 
uncertainly. “I’m just running.” 

“Just running, eh?” The policeman was 
a trifle sarcastic. “Just running at two in 
the morning, without a hat! You don’t seem 
drunk. Where did you come from?” 

“Back there a piece. Have you the time 
about you?” 

“Well, you come along with me and we'll 
soon let you know the time.” 

“Oh, hold on a minute, Officer. I’m all 
right. I can explain.” The young man 
smiled a little, then he was serious again. 
“But say, have you the time? I forgot my 
watch.” 

Anderson was puzzled. He pulled out his 
timepiece. “Just fifteen minutes past two,” 
he answered. 

“T left at five minutes to two, and I was 
not to come back for an hour. That leaves 
forty minutes.” 

“Well, young fellow,” Anderson declared 
authoritatively, “you tell me who you are 
and where you are going so fast this time of 
night, or I’ll run you in. Quick now.” 

“Oh, I can tell you fast enough,” the 
young man replied, looking straight into the 
blue eyes set in the kindly but determined 
face in front of him. “That is, I guess I 
can. Perhaps you'll understand. Say, Offi- 
cer, are you a married man?” 

Anderson’s face revealed much amaze- 
ment. “Sure,” he replied. 

“Ts your wife well?” 

“Come on along with me, and I’ll answer 
your fool questions when we get to the 
station.” 

“Has she ever been sick?’ The young 
man was so serious that the officer answered 
him. ‘‘Why, yes. She has had her turn at 
sickness.” 

“Well, you can sympathize with me, then. 
It’s appendicitis, and she’s as bad as she 
can be. And they’re operating now at home. 
Hadn’t time to go to hospital or anything. 
They’re using the dining-room table for an 
operating table because it’s high and firm. 
And they told me to get out of the house and 
stay out for an hour. Said they were going 
to be too busy to be bothered having me 
round. And that was just twenty minutes 
ago. Was it appendicitis your wife had?” 

The policeman had eyed him keenly as he 
was speaking, and his shrewd knowledge of 
men told him that it was truth he heard. He 
realized that the man was almost beside 
himself with grief and foreboding. He threw 
his heavy coat off and cast it about the 
shoulders of the other.- 

“You wear that for a while,” he said. 
“Come and walk with me for a little. It 
was typhoid that my wife had. But I know 
just how you feel. But it will be all right 
for sure. Come on and tell me about it.” 


The two figures stopped in front of a mod- 
erate sized house on a side street. There 
were lights in an upstairs room, and a figure, 
evidently that of a doctor moving to and fro. 

“Now, don’t you forget that light,” the 
policeman was insisting. “In the window 
upstairs if all goes well, so I can tell my 
Frieda. And don’t you be worried, it’ll be 
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all right for sure. And my Frieda will come 
down to see your Missus when she is able 
to sit up. You’ll have a merry Christmas 
yet.” 


The two men clasped hands before the 


younger man sped up the steps. ; 

The remaining three and a half hours of 
his beat dragged a little for Anderson. His 
buoyancy of spirits was a good deal damped. 
He had visions of what Christmas without 
Frieda would mean to him, and his heart 
was somewhat heavy in sympathy with the 
man who might be called upon to face a very 
doleful Christmas indeed. 

The bells in a neighboring church suddenly 
broke out in glad chiming. An early pedes- 
trian greeted him with, “Merry Christmas, 
Officer.”” He replied somewhat gruffly. 

After all he wouldn’t take O’Brien home 
today. He felt glum enough without 
O’Brien’s long face to irritate him. 

Finally, after what seemed many times 
three hours,.he was relieved and set off. Be- 
fore he went home he must pass that house 
and see if the light was in the window. If 
it was not—why, he would have to tell 
Frieda anyway, and perhaps she could sug- 
gest some comfort. She belonged to the 
church. 

He turned down a side street, and in a 
moment the house was in view. ‘The up- 
stairs window was dark. 

When he arrived home a full hour later 
than usual, he found his wife somewhat con- 
cerned over his absence. A glance told her 
that something was wrong, and with a few 
deft questions she got at the whole story. 
Her motherly heart was a good deal moved. 

“But was he well-to-do like?” she queried. 
“Had he any money?” 

“Money?” her husband replied with some 
scorn. ‘What has that to do with it?” 

“I mean for proper doctors and medicines 
and nurses and such like.” 

“Oh, aye,” Anderson replied. 
money enough. It wasn’t that.” 

“For if it had been, you know,” his wife 
went on, ‘we haye a bit put by. _ It couldn’t 
go to any better use, and besides he would 
pay it back.” 

“Sure, I know,” her husband replied, “but 
that won’t help here.” ‘ 

He had not gone to bed at once, as was 
his custom, but sat by the kitchen fire smok- 
ing. The baby was asleep. The two boys 
sat playing with their new toys. The wife 
was busy preparing the Christmas dinner. 
The whole attitude of the family seemed 
changed and the long looked for holiday bade 
fair to be a dismal failure. 

Then came a knock at the door. A mas- 
culine voice inquired for Mr. Anderson. At 
sound of it Anderson leaped to his feet and 
hurried to greet the caller. It was his ac- 
quaintance of the night before. | 

“I forgot all about the lamp,” the man 
burst out. “I came to tell you that it’s all 
right. Helen’s doing fine. Thought you 
would like to know.” 

“Sure thing,” Anderson exclaimed. “Come 
right in and tell the wife. Hey, Frieda,” he 
called, “it’s all right. This is the man I was 
telling you about.” 

“T remembered your number and went 
down to the station to find out where you 
lived,” the young man said. “Thought you 
would like to know. But I must be going.” 

“T said it would come all right, didn’t 1?” 
Anderson exclaimed jovially as he opened 
the front door. “It’s Merry Christmas for 
me now.” 

“Say, Frieda,” he called te his wife a 
moment later, “I guess I’ll go down and hunt 
up O’Brien ‘and bring him to have some 
Christmas dinner with us.” 


“There was 


them obstacles to progress? 
time come when good men have got to think 


The 


One is quite tempted to ask, after the dis- 
graceful scenes in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 12, if patriotism 
cannot be carried so far that it becomes a 
menace to a people rather than a help, if 
uncompromising devotion to one’s country 
may not be the greatest obstacle to the com- 
mon good. It can certainly divest men of 
common sense. Does it not sometimes make 
Has not the 


as much of the welfare of all mankind as the 
so-called honor of their own country, when 
the time to choose between the ways is 
forced upon them? 

On Tuesday night one of the largest and 
most representative audiences assembled in 
Carnegie Hall to insist upon the ratification 
of the general arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and Frante now before the Senate 
of the United States for its action. The de- 
mand for tickets was unprecedented, but it 
being a mass meeting the upper gallery was 
thrown open to the public. The determina- 
tion of the meeting was apparent from the 
outset. Joseph H. Choate, in a remarkably 
lucid and convincing address, analyzed the 
treaties and with all the acumen of a great 
lawyer made it manifest that the clause per- 
taining to the joint high commission’s power 
to determine whether a case was justiciable 
or not did not affect the rights and preroga- 
tives of the United States Senate in the 
least. He was followed by Henry Watter- 
son, the editor of the Lowisville Courier 
Journal, who made a brilliant and effective 
plea for the treaties and avowed that he be- 
lieved that the time had come to stop dueling 
between nations just as we had stopped it 
between men. Mr. Watterson has reached 
that point where he believes that not even 
the victorious nation gains so much in any 
conquest as she loses in sacrificing her best 
men. The inferior men are left to breed the 
race, and the future pays all war debts:in a 
depleted manhood for several generations. 

All went well up to this point and there 
was enthusiastic applause. Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University then 
arose to propose a declaration of the sense 
of the meeting to be forwarded to the Senate 
of the United States. His introductory 
speech ealled attention to the great advance 
of the treaties over any previous ones that 
had been signed, and he called forth a most 
vociferous manifestation of sympathy when 
he pleaded that the United States should 
maintain her high place of leadership among 
the nations. President Butler is right. If 
we fail to ratify these treaties, we thereby 
break faith with civilization. The president 
offered them, never dreaming that there 
could be any opposition to them, fully believ- 
ing that this country would at last welcome 
“a new way,’ would be glad to substitute 
methods, now proved practicable, for the old 
ways of guns and battles. The people as a 
whole have welcomed his proposals. Practi- 
cally all the press is with him. (It is a 
noteworthy thing that the only religious 
papers of any consequence opposing arbitra- 
tion, besides one or two Roman Catholic 
journals which reflect the Irish sentiment, 
are the Episcopalian weeklies, the Church- 
man and The Living Church.) England and 
France leaped to the proposal as one man, 
all party lines being forgotten. If now the 
country which offered them refuses to keep 
its word, it abrogates its high place as ieader, 
and England and France will sign such a 
treaty and we be left out. ; 

The reading of the declaration to be voted 
upon was followed by a prolonged burst of 
‘applause. While this was going on, a little 
man, whom some of us knew well, came to 
the front of the platform .+and moved an 
amendment to the effect that the house in- 


Mistaken Patriotism 


Peace Meeting Riot in New 


dorse the report of the majority of Foreign 
Relations Committee, rejecting the treaties 
as ‘“‘breeders of war rather than peace.” At 
a signal from this man a gang of rowdies 
which he had placed in the top galleries 
began a deafening yelling which nothing 
could stop. Whenever Mr. Choate or Dr. 
Butler tried to speak, the yells and cat calls 
and offensive epithets began. After fifteen 
minutes of this disgraceful thing, the police 
arrived and there was a measurable degree 
of order restored. 

Then Rabbi Wise attempted to speak, and 
for five minutes there was a dialogue be- 
tween him and the gallery. A vote was 
taken, and practically the whole house was 
with the declaration. Then the fury of the 
crowd which had been packed into the gal- 
leries began to vent itself in derisive epithets 
and rushing outside they endeavored to 
hold a meeting in the street, which was 
broken up. Altogether it was the most ex- 
citing event I ever witnessed in New York. 
It must have reminded some of the older 
men of the meetings in the anti-slavery days. 

And it all had its origin in a false patriot- 
ism. The disturbance came from a little 
clique of German Americans and_ Irish 
Americans. These German Americans are 
so angered because the treaties are extended 
to England and France first, instead of to 
Germany that they are ready to sacrifice the 
whole coming peace of the world to the up- 
holding of what they call Germany’s “honor.” 
The man who arranged the whole disturb- 
ance, Mr. Koelble, has even reached a stage 
bordering on dementia, for he really and 
sincerely believes that England has hatched 
up this whole scheme of the arbitration com- 
pact with France and the United States so 
she may have these two countries with her 
when she attacks Germany. But his fol- 
lowers who, angered because Germany is not 
first, are trying to block the progress of hu- 
manity, are really hurting Germany more 
than anything else. For it is in the mind of 
the President of the United States to offer 
all nations opportunity to sign similar trea- 
ties, as he announced to the Christian Hn- 
deavorers at Atlantic City, and already the 
German ambassador has intimated that Ger- 
many would consider such treaties favorably. 

The other group was made up of Irish 
Americans. ‘Twenty years ago when arbitra- 


tion with Great Britain was being consid- - 


ered, these fellow-citizens opposed it univer- 
sally and bitterly. The opposition has been 
much less marked with these new treaties. 
Indeed Cardinal Gibbons has put forth one 
of the most earnest pleas for the treaty, and 
Pope Pius X. has sent a “peace” letter to 
this country at just this time. But there is 
a small clique of Irish Americans who hate 
England so that they had rather all the 
world should be plunged in wars forever than 
stop them by a treaty with Hngland. And 
this they call patriotism! Well, whatever it 
may be for Ireland, it is traitorism to Amer- 
ica. For to try to keep America from her 
high commission of leading the nations into 
peace, because of an old personal or even 
national grudge, is a betrayal of the nation 
‘and her vast population. How superbly 
Rabbi Wise’s sentence which he shouted to 
the Irish Americans in the gallery stands 
out in contrast: “Ireland has never in all her 
history been treated by England with one- 
fiftieth part of the cruelty with which Rus- 
sia has treated the Jew—but I, a Jew, and 
a teacher of Jews would welcome with all 
my heart a treaty of arbitration with Russia 
tomorrow—for the sake of the rest of the 
world.” This is patriotism, and this is 
Americanism. 

In closing this letter, let me say how I 
wish I could reach all the Irish Americans 
who are opposing the treaties, so I could 
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show them how nothing they could do 
could hurt the home rule, already in sight, 
more. For it is the great body of liberals, 
the democratic England, John Redmond 
among them, the people who are helping Ire- 
land to home rule, who have these treaties 
on their heart and are working for them. 
But apart from this, let us have done 
with a patriotism that sets blind devotion to 
what seems a country’s honor to world-wide 
good. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


For Every Man and Every 
Occasion 


Indeed to me one of the surest proofs that 
the Bible is indeed the Word of God is just 
the way in which it goes before us through 
all the changing experience of life. Other 
books we leave behind. They were before 
us once; they are behind us now. We have 
outgrown them. We have reached an hour 
when they were powerless to cheer and 
guide. But always as we battle through 
the years, and break through the thicket into 
another glade, a little ahead of us, with eyes 
of love, we desery the figure of the Word of 
God. It is before us in the day of triumph. 
It is before us in the hour of fall. In every 
new temptation it is there; in every joy, in 
every bitterness. We move into the shadow 
and the heartbreak, or into the sunshine 
with the play of waters, and yet the Bible 
understands it all, and is there to meet us 
when we come. We are not above it when 
we scale the heavens, nor beneath it when 
we make our bed in hell. It is always a 
little higher than our highest. If is always 
a little deeper than our ‘deepest. And that 
to me is an argument unanswerable that 
God is in Seripture as in no other book. It 
is not so much that 7 find him there. It is 
rather that there he finds me—G. H. Mor- 
rison. 


To Whom Shali I Give 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


To whom shall I give gifts 
This coming Christmas tide? 

Oh, surely to the near and dear 
Around my own fireside. 


To these, from deepest love 
My gifts, with yearning strong 
For power to give all precious things 
For which my dear ones long. 


To old, old friends, although 
When friendship can outlast 

The proving years, the tests of life, 
The need of gifts is past. 


To children I would give 
They need Love’s concrete sign; 
To new-made friends to show I fain 
Would count them friends of mine, 


To neighbors I would give 
Some tokens of good-will, 
Because I would the angelic word 
Speed on and help fulfill, 


To some who know me not, 
Nor would the giver guess, 

To whom my gift might comfort bring 
Or gleam of happiness. 


Thus quickly, as I mused, 
With joy my heart replied, 

To these shall be my gifts. of love, 
This coming Christmas tide. 


A Movement that Moves 
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The Men and Religion Campaign as Seen by Its Executive Secretary 


; 


After journeyings of over sixteen thou- 
sand miles, with visits to the various cities 
where this latest crusade for the Kingdom is 
going forward, Roy B. Guild has now ended 
the first stage of his work, and this week 
enters at New York upon his task as ex- 
ecutive officer of the Continental Conserva- 
tion Congress of next April, which is to 
gather up and make permanent the impulses 
and endeavors of this latest effort in behalf 
of men and boys. Captured for a brief half 
hour as he was visiting his former office in 
the Congregational House, he surrendered 
rich spoils of information, summarizing to a 
degree hitherto impossible the inner spirit 
and actual gains of the Men and Religion 
Movement up to date. 

“Tf you ask me to characterize this work 
in the most concise manner possible,” said 
Mr. Guild, “I should call it a movement that 
really moves. With the exception of the 
Pacific Coast I have visited every city on 
the list, and have had ample opportunity to 
make individual studies and to discover cer- 
tain common features of the work. While 
each city’s eight-day campaign is supposed 
to be the center of largest activity, it is now 
manifest that things begin to move long be- 
fore that event and continue in increasing 
power after it. Take, for example, the city 
of Atlanta. When the idea was put before 
its men months before the coming of the 
experts, it dawned upon some of them that 
it would be as fine a thing for their city to 
have Southeastern Georgia look to them for 
religious leadership as for commercial de- 
velopment. 

“They selected one of their number, a 
wealthy young attorney, and called upon 
him to head the movement. He first satis- 
fied himself that it was not a mere spasmodic 
affair but possessed elements of permanency. 
He then picked out certain men who had 
powers of vision and stick-to-it-iveness, and 
secured from each a definite promise of their 
co-operation. These men have begun the 
organization, with the simplest mechanism 
possible, of a work whose program reaches 
forward many years, and centers absolutely 
in the local church. The first move was to 
make sure that the ministers understood 
that this is in no sense a laymen’s move- 
ment, and that their intelligent sympathy 
and support would be given. 

“What has already happened? Although 
the eight days’ campaign does not come till 
next February, a recent Ministers’ Meeting 
brought out ample testimony that already 
the men of the churches were responding to 
ealls for work as never before; and there is 
already promise of the undertaking at once 
of a sufficient number of tasks to make the 
campaign, when it opens, merely a milestone 
along a path of progress reaching far into 
the future.” 


LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION 


In reply to the question as to what is the 
most important element of success, Mr. 
Guild spoke with no hesitation or uncer- 
tainty. “As in every other movement that 
moves, the program is nothing more than a 
track along which leaders may lead men. 
In the last analysis, in every city the one 
all-important question is the quality of your 
leadership. In one city, three weeks before 
the campaign was to be held, there was 
every indication that the community was un- 
prepared for it. Those who had _ been 
chosen for various offices made it plain that 
they took neither themselves nor the move- 
ment seriously. In that hour one minister 
came forward and declared that this was 
too valuable an opportunity to be lost; and 
turning to a leading layman he said, “If you 
will engage to deliver the laymen of this city 
to this task, I will hold myself personally 


’ 


responsible for the ministers.” The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and within two weeks 
the whole situation changed, and a splendid 
success followed. ‘There is no doubt that 
the laymen in our churches are ready every- 
where to respond to aggressive and courag- 
eous leadership.” 

When the inquiry turned to the conduct 
of the eight days’ campaign, and the vital 
things of that period, the answers gave pe- 
culiar prominence to the educational fea- 
tures of the program. ‘‘Remember that 
there are only two or three mass meeting 
eyents to about forty institutes and confer- 
ences; hence there is little opportunity for 
the spectacular.” Allusion was made to the 
testimony of Washington Gladden, after the 
campaign in his city: “Columbus has had 
during the last week a visitation of light 
and of power. These meetings have been, as 
we were told they would be, inspirational 
and educational rather than hortatory. No 
attempts have been made to count converts; 
the whole purpose has been to awaken the 
interest of the men of the churches and 
train them for the work before them. The 
message which these Christian men have 
brought is, on the whole, the most inspiring 
message to which I have ever listened.” 

Mr. Guild admitted that it sometimes 
took time for a city, accustomed to the old- 
fashioned forms of great evangelistic cam- 
paigns, to understand this new movement. 
“Louisville was a good illustration of this. 
It took two or three days for either the min- 
isters or the laymen to see what the leaders 
were driving at; but when those pastors 
realized that the effort was to do the very 
thing which deep in their hearts they had 
desired to have done, the change began; and 
by Sunday the volume of interest and con- 
cern for the spiritual and -social welfare of 
the city was intense; and men like Dr. 
Webb of the great Presbyterian church spoke 
of that culminating day of the series as the 
greatest in the city’s history since the time 
of Moody, because there was a sanity, sin- 
eerity and definiteness of aim that made it 
possible to inaugurate lines of work impos- 
sible before.” 

In the judgment of the speaker, the appre- 
ciation of the time element in any real prog- 
ress is one of the chief moving forces at 
work. ‘While the leaders are calling for 
immediate action they are emphasizing the 
fact that the conditions to be changed have 
come about through decades of religious in- 


SS 


‘acter is above suspicion. 


difference and inefficiency; and that there- 
fore we must plan for decades of persistent, 
definite concerted effort to secure right con- 
ditions spiritually, socially, industrially and 
politically. For example, in the city of 
South Bend sixty of the substantial young 
business men of the city have agreed together 
to take up the boy problem as a life work, 
believing that only thus can the problems of 
a generation hence be solved. -We are learn- 
ing that the work of Christian men is not 
a hundred yard dash, but a Marathon race.” 


THE WORK TO FOLLOW 


When asked as to the measure and meth- 
ods of activity that are following these cam- 
paigns, Mr. Guild spoke with confidence and 
abundance of illustration as to the gratify- 
ing results. Interchurch councils follow, 
bringing together in a permanent body for 
conference and concerted action the leaders 
in various lines of evangelism, Bible study, 
boys’ work, social service, community exten- 
sion and missions. These picked men go out 
in their respective churches and eall for vol- 
unteers to do specific tasks along one or 
more of these lines; and they a their men 
in increasing numbers. 

“Perhaps Des Moines is a ail nists 
of how the movement keeps on moving after 
the team of experts have passed on to other 
fields. Here over two hundred men came to- 
gether at the first meeting of the interchurch 
council. A Sunday school workers’ and 
teachers’ training institute has been estab- 
lished, to meet every Monday evening, and 
to cover in its courses of instruction every 
department and phase of Bible study. The 
committee on boys’ work is co-operating with 
this group; seventy-five high school boys 
having banded themselves together to make 
a canvass of every high school boy in the 
city in order to associate as many as possi- 
ble with some Sunday school. 

“Raymond Robins made a most profound 
impression upon the men of the city in his 
appeal for exact knowledge of social condi- 
tions; and already careful and quiet investi- 
gations have made much progress. One re- 
sult of such studies, conducted without any 
publicity, has been the resignation of the 
chief of police, who was proved to have been 
in complicity with some forms of vice, and 
the appointment of a successor whose char- 
The need of a free 


employment bureau and a municipal lodging 
house was taken up; investigations of best 


Front, left to regi.t, Messrs, Biederwolf, Stelzle 
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methods in other cities followed, and the 
Council has appropriated money to meet ex- 
isting needs. 

“A more friendly relation with organized 
labor has come about, with the result that 
assistance is now being given the labor 
unions in the building of a labor temple for 
their use. A joint social service registration 
bureau is also being established, to receive 
full reports from all charitable and philan- 
thropic agencies in the city. Community 
extension and evangelism have received a 
great impetus; missionary effort, centering 
around the nucleus of the laymen’s move- 
ment, is being taken up; and the auxiliary 
cities and towns are being reached without 
exception throughout the entire Des Moines 
district. Today,” said Mr. Guild, “there is 
probably twice as much moving as when the 
eight days’ campaign was at its height.” 


THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


When asked concerning his new work in 
the final stage of the Men and Religion 
Movement, Mr. Guild gave interesting facts 
concerning the plans for the final congress, 
which will meet perhaps in the city of Wash- 
ington during the closing days of April, in- 
cluding the 28th, which is to be Conserva- 
tion Day in all cities which have had cam- 
paigns. This congress is.to be for delibera- 
tion, rather than for platform utterance. It 
will follow somewhat the lines of the great 
Wdinburgh gathering in that eight commis- 
sions will prepare reports on as many sep- 
arate phases of work for men and _ boys. 
These reports will seek to gather up all that 
has been learned by the experience of these 
eighty cities during the last year and to put 
this material in proper shape for publica- 
tion. 

Plans will then be wrought out for the 
lasting conservation of all impulse and ef- 
forts which have been called out during the 
year then closing. Hfforts will be made to 
co-ordinate all existing agencies in the sys- 
tematic undertaking of the future programs 
of all cities and towns. This congress is to 
be constituted by the selection of picked men 
from all cities which have participated thus 
far, and from the auxiliary localities. Its 
work will be largely confined to conference 
and deliberation; but it is likely that simul- 
taneous meetings open to the general public 
may be planned, to take advantage of the 
great body of experts who will be in attend- 
ance. President Taft has expressed the 
keenest interest in this gathering and will 
give it his heartiest support. Pale Se 


Results at St. Louis 


“When will you men get through the eat- 
ing and talking stage and down to plain, 
humble work?’ was the sapient query of a 
woman in a St. Louis church, whose pastor 
was out several nights a week attending 


_ banquets and delivering addresses in the in- 


terests of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. 

To the jaded church worker wanting re- 
lief from conventions and Brotherhood ban- 
quets it was asserted that this movement 
was something different—and it was. No 
political campaign could have been worked 
out more in detail. The preliminary ar- 
rangements were looked after by men of 
rare organizing ability, the publicity end 
coming in for especial commendation. The 
plan in other cities was adopted with little 
modification, the noon theater meetings, two 
conventions, the daily institutes of the tive 
departments and the five evening meetings 
in twelve districts. There were two teams 
of experts. The inspirational addresses were 
of a high order, but the chief value was in 
the institutes where there was chance for 
questions and discussion. 

It is too early to cast up the results of 


the campaign in St. Louis, but this much is 


evident, the movement appealed to business 
men as nothing else in the church life has 


done. The spirit of the age demands efli- 
ciency. To make the church a going institu- 
tion, to visualize it before men as the most 
dynamic, vital and magnetic organization— 
the community center—costs time, money, 
brains. The movement presents a program 
of work that appeals to the heroic. Church 
membership involves something more than 
attendance at the morning service and an 
occasional contribution. The men of the 
churches have been challenged not to bring a 
blemished offering, not the fag ends of time 
and vitality, not their poorest but their best. 
Signs are not wanting to indicate that a lot 
of new recruits will meet this challenge and 
come to the aid of overworked pastors. One 
district caught the idea and so thoroughly 
organized its forces that the coming of out- 
side experts seemed superfluous. 

The attendance at the meetings was some- 
what of a disappointment, not being up to 
that of some of the smaller cities. In one 
of the suburban districts, for example, with 
a population of approximately 20,000, the 
average has been less than 200. The meet- 
ings have not received adequate newspaper 
exploitation. The editorial references were 
devoted in the main to some sensational and 
ill-considered utterances of Mr. Fred Smith, 
thus diverting attention from*’the vital con- 
tribution of this big-hearted leader. 

Raymond Robins, with his virile message, 
sanity, freedom from exaggeration and 
splendid enthusiasm gripped all who heard 
him. The social service institutes were the 
most largely attended. 

St. Louis has 458 churches, considerably 
less than 50,000 members, one church to 
every 1,500 people. There are 2,250 saloons, 
one to every 300 of the population, or one 
to every sixty families. No gambling is 
allowed in the saloons, there are no dance 
hall attachments and the Sunday lid is down 
tight. There are 156 dance halls with but 
one matron to inspect. Theaters and mov- 
ing picture shows are open without restric- 
tion on Sunday. The arrests last year were 
one to every seventeen and one-half persons. 

This is but a scant fraction of the survey 
facts, but sufficient to disclose that the 
problems are too big for one church or one 
denomination. Apart from the reaction in 
the local churches, and the wholesome at- 
mosphere engendered, the chief value of the 
movement is in the direction of a united 
Protestantism. Orn Ke, 


The Movement in Dayton 


That the men of Dayton, O., heve 
grasped the meaning of the Men and Reli- 
gion Movement and are alive to its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities is the unani- 
mous opinion of the expert team. The 
months of preparation were not frittered 
away in idle waiting for the week’s cam- 
paign, but under the leadership of one of 
the strong business men of the city, the 
committee of one hundred kept hard at it, 
overlooking none of the details. Conse- 
quently when the team of experts arrived 
on the ground they found the work well 
set up. 

The special features of the Dayton cam- 
paign were a great theater meeting for men 
only on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26, a meet- 
ing which filled the building; another mag- 
nificent gathering of men in Memorial Hall 
Thanksgiving morning, attended by three 
thousand of the “bone and sinew;” and 
another huge assembly of men in another 


theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 3. 
These meetings were all evangelistic in 
character. 


The convention in the First Presbyterian 
church, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, was 
crowded at every session, and excited frank, 
open and interested discussions. The lead- 
ergs met with cordial reception on the part 
of the men of the city and surrounding 
towns, and were confessedly delighted with 
the earnest and practical spirit with which 
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the various subjects were received. The 
institutes and platform meetings in five 
districts were said by the members of the 
teams to be about twice as large as any they 
had held thus far during the campaigns. The 
first evening, for example, the attendance 
was over a thousand, as against about 500 
elsewhere. 

The boys’ work feature of the campaign 
was very strongly emphasized and brought 
about 500 boys into the city from the outly- 
ing neighborhood for the two days’ meetings. 
The banquet in the Y. M. C. A. Hall on 
Friday night was one of the most striking 
scenes ever witnessed by your correspondent. 
Something like 500 boys between fifteen and 
twenty sat down to supper and enjoyed a 
rollicking time, until the real business of 
the evening came up, and then they settled 
down to listen and take in the good advice 
of two strong speakers. Note-books were 
seen on every side, in which the boys tucked 
away the things they thought to be of most 
value to them. 

CONSERVATION 


The work of conservation is now on. In 
many of the churches conferences have al- 
ready been held, and programs for individ- 
ual church work drawn up. The reports are 
most encouraging in most cases. Monday 
night, Dec. 11, a union conservation confer- 
ence was held, in which practically all the 
Protestant churches of the city joined. At 
this time steps were taken to inaugurate a 
strong inter-church movement along the sev- 
eral lines emphasized in the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement. We re hoping 
for and indeed expecting great things for the 
Kingdom of Christ. Kae Vee: 


Dr. Grenfell Lectures at 
Harvard 


Harvard University has just been treated 
to a remarkable course of lectures by Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, who has won fame as 
a medical missionary to the Labrador fisher- 
men. ‘The lectures, four in number, were 
given under the William Belden Noble Foun- 
dation, under which Bishop Brent, Theodore 
Roosevelt and other distinguished men have 
spoken to the students of Harvard. The 
Grenfell lectures made a pleasing impression 
and Professor Peabody is quoted as saying 
that Dr. Grenfell has set a high mark for 
lecturers who follow him. 

His general subject was The Adventure of 
Life. The first lecture was devoted chiefly 
to the lecturer’s personal experiences as 
Christianity came into his life. The second 
lecture was upon Christ and the Individual. 
In the light of his own knowledge of the 
professions of law and medicine, Dr. Gren- 
fell discussed chiefly the experiences that 
would come to any lawyer or physician who 
had taken Christ into his life. Christ and 
the Community was the third subject treated. 
A cheering résumé of the achievements of 
the church in the world was given, featuring 
as typical the medical mission work in 
China, Japan and India. The work before 
the church for the future was defined. Love 
is the power that will settle all the social, 
economic and political problems, he said; 
Christianity is brotherly love. 


THE FINAL LECTURE 


Dr. Grenfell delivered his last lecture on 
a rainy night and the crowd that gathered at 
Sanders Theater was not as large as it 
doubtless would have been otherwise. Aside 
from students and faculty, the women of 
Cambridge turned out in good numbers to 
swell the audience. The burst of applause 
with which Dr. Grenfell was greeted as he 
ran up the steps to the platform and almost 
ran to the desk, the quiet and close atten- 
tion during the lecture and the hearty ap- 
plause at the close proved that the audience 
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liked the speaker and was deeply impressed 
with his message. 

Dr. Grenfell is a slender man, with a 
frank, eager, earnest face and a full, high 
forehead. Intelligence and dominant moral 
purpose are apparent at a glance. He speaks 
in a clear and unaffected voice and so rap- 
idly that a slight stumbling over words 
sometimes reminds one of Jacob Riis, whose 
enthusiasm carries his thoughts faster than 
he can give them utterance, but Dr. Gren- 
fell’s delivery is pleasing and effective, never 
declamatory. He uses occasional terse ex- 
pressions which come nearer so-called slang 
than classical Dnglish, in that reminding one 
of ‘heodore Roosevelt. The clearness and 
force of his language is a joy. 

Some of the more significant statements 
of Dr. Grenfell, taken somewhat discon- 
nectedly, were in substance as follows: All 
that has been worth while in the lives of 
men has been due to the possession of the 
spirit of the Master, even though the one 
who possessed it may not have known his 
name. Just in proportion as men have fol- 
lowed Christ have they been worth while. 
The Christians of Christ’s lifetime were very 
ordinary persons. What he made of them 
he can make of us. It is always easier to 
talk than to do. ‘Talking divides; doing 
unites. . Christ’s emphasis was on doing. 
He laid down general principles rather than 


special rules, leaving large scope for individ-: 


uality. 

If religion is to grapple with social prob- 
lems it has got to.come down from heaven 
to earth, however that may affect the old 


theologies. Today we know men by their 
works, not by their catechisms. The only 
heretics and heathen are the absolutely 
selfish. 


Art isn’t art at all if it isn’t sacred. I 
have always pictured Christ as captain of 
the team, stroke of the crew and head of the 
honor list. I am disgusted with pictures 
that represent him as effeminate. 

Christian faith should be accepted or re- 
jected on its praetical value. Materialism 
has shot its bolt. The realization of the liy- 
ing Christ is all I need for my faith, and 
just to live as seeing him who is invisible, to 
do as he would do. Knowing that our 
senses deceive us so often, by faith is the 
only sure way to live. Men have seen the 
failure of being their brother’s keepers and 
are learning the success of being their broth- 
er’s brother, When we see God himself he 
is not waiting for men to be good, but giv- 
ing them something to do. The reason 
Christ came was that men might have life 
here and now and have it more abundantly. 

BR. 0. 


Reginald Campbell in 
Chicago 


“What’s the matter with Reginald Camp- 
bell?” “He's all right!” “Who's all right?” 
“Reginald Campbell!” with a student “yell” 
by way of re-enforcement. This American 
method of appreciation in college circles, in 
which the parts on this particular occasion 
were taken by Dr. Gunsaulus as interlocutor 
and the students of Armour Institute as 
chorus, was the final scene in Mr. Campbell’s 
leavetaking at the close of a three days’ so- 
journ in Chicago. He told a Tribune re- 
porter who boarded the Rock Island train at 
Hnglewood on Saturday morning, Dec. 9, 
that the American college yell, unknown in 
Wngland, greatly interested him. This state- 
ment, more widely circulated than the pro- 
founder utterances of his seven public ad- 
dresses and sermons, doubtless made the ex- 
pressed appreciation at the conclusion of his 
Armour Institute talk on the following 
Tuesday morning unusually vociferous, and 


it must have still rung in his ears as, ten 
minutes later, he boarded the Michigan Cen- 
tral train for Detroit. 

Had not Dr. Gunsaulus speeded the part- 
ing guest, he would hardly have caught the 
out-bound train, Mr. Campbell had just be- 
gun to tell the young men about Lloyd- 
George when his host rose, watch in hand, 
and said, “Time’s up.” Oh, dear, dear, but 
I can’t stop here,” pleaded the man from 
London. Dr. Gunsaulus went to the cloak- 
room and stood in the doorway with his 
guest’s hat and coat in hand; but the 
speaker, forgetful of the flight of time, kept 
on with his story. Thereupon the president 
of the Institute walked out to the center of 
the platform behind the desk and calmly 
placed the round-top clerical hat of the Lon- 
don minister in place and, valet-like, slipped 
his unresisting arms into the sleeves of the 
topcoat. Meanwhile Mr. Campbell contin- 
ued his story about Lloyd-George until, by 
something more than moral suasion, Dr. 
Gunsaulus led him to the door of exit where, 
with his guest in firm leash, he paused to 
ask the question concerning Reginald Camp- 
bell which brought the visiting preacher an 
academic honor which an Englishman has 
to cross the ocean to receive. 

Saturday afternoon there were doubts 
enough about his being all right in theology 
to make it not an obstructionless task to 
get him a hearing before a union Minister’s 
Meeting. Previous to his coming it had 
been arranged that he should address the 
Congregational Ministers at the half-past ten 
meeting. After arrival he consented to 
speak to the ministers of all denominations, 
if a meeting could be arranged at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium at the noon hour—this 
depending upon the agreement of several 
ministerial associations to adjourn fifteen 
minutes or more before the usual time. Not 
without considerable persuasion was consent 
to this deviation secured in some quarters 
by the secretary of the Church Federation 
Council. But Mr. Campbell was heard on 
Monday noon by a larger number of minis- 
ters than have been gathered for a similar 
purpose for years; and, from all reports, all 
who heard him rejoiced in his message. It 
was an interpretation of the world move- 
ments of today from the standpoint of a 
modern prophet of the Eternal. The seer 
was also manifest in his previous address to 


the Congregational ministers concerning the 
meaning of recent events in England._ 


SUNDAY’S ACTIVITIES 


On the previous evening he preached, under 
the auspices of the Sunday Evening Club, 
to one of the largest audiences of the year, 
from the parable of the prodigal son. A re- 
porter of one of the leading dailies remarked 
as he left the press box, “That man did not 
give me a line for a story—but wouldn’t I 
like to have him for my preacher!” 

To the “liberals” in Lincoln Center on 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Campbell used great 
plainness of speech in chiding those who 
prided themselves on breadth of view for 
lack of appreciation of the meaning of mod- 
ern social movements. He was more dis- 
turbing to individualistie “intellectuals” 
than to any other class whom he addressed 
in Chicago. 


His welcome to Dr. Gunsaulus’s pulpit © 


was, early in the service, voiced by the choir 
in Mendelssohn’s, “How lovely are the mes- 
sengers who bring us the gospel of peace,” 
and the spirit of the whole service was 
warmly sympathetic and fraternal on all 
sides. Hardly less so was the gathering in 
Mandel Hall of the University of Chicago 
on Monday afternoon. 

Between public addresses and private 
gatherings in honor of Mr. Campbell and his 
wife and daughter, who were with him, the 
visiting minister had a very busy time 
while in Chicago; but he had an exceedingly 
happy one. “I like Chicago,” he said, as he 
boarded the train. “I have found no warmer 
welcome and response anywhere in Amer- 
ica.” Chicago certainly warmly approves 
of Reginald Campbell. The Armour Insti- 
tute spoke for a host of new-made friends 
when they pronounced the minister of City 
Temple, London, “all right.” Fl kege : (a 08 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner’s many friends 
in all parts of the country learn with deep 
regret of the death of his fourteen-year-old 
son, Henry York Steiner, in the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital at Chicago, Dec. 8. The lad’ 
had made a brave battle for life against a 
disease that had prostrated him for over four 
months. He was his father’s close comrade 


and a high-minded, affectionte boy, conse- 
crated to the best things. 
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One of the newly elected supervisors of 
San Francisco is Mr. Byron Mauzy, an in- 
fluential Congregational layman, who has 
just served his two-year term as president of 
the Congregational Club of San Francisco 
and vicinity. 


The second of this year’s courses in the 
Hyde Lectures on Foreign Missions at An- 
dover Seminary, Cambridge, was given by 
Rey. George F. Herrick, his subject being 
Christian and Mohammedan. The lectures 
were open to the public and were well at- 
tended, the interest increasing up to the end. 


Rev. James Moffatt has accepted the call 
to the Yates Chair of Greek Testament and 
Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford. He 
leaves his Scotch pulpit of Broughty Ferry 
with the reputation of successful pastoral 
work as well as of an unequaled scholarship 
in the field where he is now to work. 


Rev. C. Silvester Horne is publicly de- 
claring that the riots caused by the militant 
suffragettes in London have put a stop to 
his active support of the cause of woman’s 
suffrage. His statement that “as long as 
the virulent, wicked policy of the militant 
suffragists prevailed, he would not hft a 
finger to aid it,” was received with cheers at 
his men’s meeting in Westminster Chapel. 


Louis Ferrer is the new president of the 
Swiss Confederation. They do not spend 
nearly a year in distracting and often bitter 
campaigning before choosing an executive 
over there. Mr. Ferrer has been advanced 
as the Swiss custom is, from the position of 
vice-president of the Federal Council, the 
second post of authority in the confederation. 
The president is chosen by the legislature, 
serves for a term of one year, which may not 
be immediately extended, and will receive a 
salary ef less than $3,000. 


The death of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells of 
Boston removes a woman who contributed 
in large measure to the cause of education 
in Massachusetts. She served three eight-year 
terms upon the State Board of Hducation, 
and the establishment of the state normal 
art school was due largely to her efforts. 
Mrs. Wells was a writer upon normal meth- 
ods of* instruction, Sunday school teaching 
and other subjects. She was a Unitarian, 
the daughter of Rey. Dr. Hzra Stiles Gan- 
nett, who was for many years minister of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston. 


Everybody who has been in Boston or seen 
pictures of it will remember the Washing- 
ton eyuestrian statue which faces Common- 
wealth Avenue in the Public Gardens. It 
is the most successful of the many works of 
Thomas Ball, who died last week at his home 
in Montelair, N. J., at the age of ninety-two. 
He was born in Charlestown (now a part of 
Boston), Mass., and began art work as a 
painter but turned to modeling after ten 
years. He mide his home in Florence, Italy, 
from 1865 to 1897. His Boston equestrian 
Washington was the first statue cast in 
bronze in America. Many of his works are 
in public places in the large American cities. 
Mr. Ball was an accomplished musician and 
_ a writer of verse and has given a picture of 
his interesting experience in an autobiog- 
raphy, “My Three Score Years and Ten.” 


What a rich if unspectacular life was that 
of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker that came to 
- an end in the ripeness of years last week in 
England. He was the greatest botanist of 
his generation, president of the Royal Soci- 
ety and honored by other nations. He came 
to the study of plant life naturally as the 
second son of a great botanist, Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, began his scientific career 
as a surgeon in the navy and for forty years 
was director or assistant director of the 
Kew Gardens, in the course of which time 
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he visited and explored many parts of the 
earth, from the Antarctic to the Himalayas. 
The joy and fruitfulness, not only in knowl- 
edge but also in service and honor, of such 
a quiet and peaceable life are worth meditat- 
ing upon in these days of getting one’s name 
into the newspapers and the worship of suc- 
cess. 


Sledge-hammer blows in behalf of the pro- 
posed Anglo-American arbitration treaty are 
being put in by that doughty Presbyterian, 
Dr. J. A. Macdonald, now managing editor 
of the Toronto Globe. He has reccntly vis- 
ited Boston and New York, speaking in the 
former city to the Twentieth Century Club 
and in the latter to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and declaring that the 
honor and civilization of America called for 
the ratification of the treaties, and no lofty 
notions of senatorial function and dignity 
should block the way to the fraternity of the 
nations. Dr. Macdonald is one of the most 
magnetic and effective platform speakers in 
the United States or Canada today, and if 
he could be detached from his important ed- 
itorship long enough to tour the United 
States he would beat down a good deal of the 
opposition to the treaties which shows itself 
here ‘and there. 


Friends of Dr. A. H. Dunning are inquir- 
ing as to his tour in the Hast and expressing 
the hope that his plans in China have not 
been interfered with by. the rebellion. Re- 
cent personal letters from Dr. Dunning 
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speak of pleasant days in Peking and North 
China, although the hoped-for visit to Han- 
kow and the river trip on the Yangtse had 
to be given up. Writing from Shanghai, 
the week after that city was captured by the 
revolutionaries, Dr. Dunning decla_ sg his in- 
tention of.giving The Congregationalist an 
account, later, of his observations during 
those exciting days, but he has been “rather 
overwhelmed with invitations from mission- 
aries, college professors and Chinamen who 
have graduated from Yale.” He speaks of 
meeting Dr. Timothy Richards, Gilbert 
Reid and about a hundred other Americans 
and Hnglish—many of them refugees from 
the Interior, and of attending various big 
union meetings and conferences of high- 
class Chinese and foreigners, as well as of 
social functions among the foreigners in 
China. The early part of December was to 
be devoted to a trip into the interior of Java, 
visiting famous temple ruins and old native 
capitals, while for Christmas week was 
planned a five days’ journey on the Irawaddy 
River north of Mandalay. 


He’s true to God, who’s true to man; wher- 
ever wrong is done, ; 

To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the 
all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and 
not for all their race. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


—— All calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), gifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news ef our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Apportionment Rounding Up for 1911 


In the actual operation of the Apportionment 
Plan, the month of December and the first two 
weeks in January have become of great impor- 
tance, since that is the time when churches en- 
deayor to complete their apportionments and 
make their last remittances to the societies. 
Last year there was some confusion as to just 
when the contributions must be in, so as to 
count for the year’s apportionment. This year 
a definite date, JANUARY 16, 1912, has been 
fixed, and it has been decided not to report for 
1911 in the Year-Book contributions that are 
received after that date. The date applies to 
the receiving of contributions at the district or 
state offices of the societies, as well as at the 
central headquarters. Contributions for 1911, 
sent after January 1 and before January 16, 
should be marked, “For the year 1911.” 


New St. John’s Church in Springfield 


St. John’s, the church of our colored brethren 
in Springfield, Mass., is rejoicing in the occu- 
pancy of its new house 
of worship, entered 
Noy. 5, and dedicated 
Dec. 3. In 1890 the 
old Sanford Street 
church ended its check- 
ered career of a quar- 
ter century, and the 
new organization which 
followed it took the 
name St. John’s, be- 
ginning with twenty- 
three members. Three 
men had brief pastorates, and then in 1899 
William Nelson DeBerry, Fisk ’96, Oberlin 
Seminary °99, began a permanent pastorate 
which ranks second in the city, third in the 
county, in seniority. 

The chureh has had a steady growth from 
the first. Mr. DeBerry has received more than 
200 members, nearly all on confession, and the 
net gain of his ministry is more than 100, a 
doubling of the membership. Such growth ne- 
cessitated enlarged accommodations, and it was 
evident some years ago that the only solution 
was an entirely new building. After three 
years of unremitting effort, the present building 
on Union and Hancock Streets has material- 
ized. It is of frame construction, shingled, the 
auditorium 44 by 55 feet, with parlors along- 
side with sliding windows, whereby the seating 
capacity can be enlarged to 500. Downstairs 
every bit of space is well utilized, and the 
whole effect, exterior and interior, is pleasing 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. DeBerry has not been content to limit 
himself to the obvious duties of a pastor. He 
is a specialist on the race problem, which he 
studies for a month in the South every year, 
and to the local solution of which he is giving 
constructive effort. Accordingly, St. John’s is 
to be in a degree an institutional church, with 
a ministry especially to colored girls. Practi- 
cally the only field of employment open to them 
is domestic service, and they do not differ from 
white girls in looking down upon it. It is Mr. 
DeBerry's plan to make the most of this nar- 
row situation for the girls of his race and im- 
prove it; teaching them the dignity of labor in 
this as in every field; emphasizing the need 


of industry and reliability; schooling them in 
the various requirements of household work; 
and granting them certificates of accomplish- 
ment which may stimulate a feeling of pride as 
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well as being of practical worth. In addition 
to this training school feature, the parlors are 
to be a social center for the girls employed in 
domestic service, offering virtually the advan- 
tages of a Y. W. C. A. 

This institutional program has commended 
itself to the public and resulted in more and 
larger subscriptions than would otherwise have 
been available. Of the $19,000 necessary for 
the work, $15,000 have been provided. Remem- 
bering how the jubilee singers of his alma 
mater once sang a building into existence, the 
pastor organized a double quartet of young 
men and women of his congregation, and they 
have been busy with a jubilee entertainment as 
opportunity has offered for two years. Last 
year they succeeded in synchronizing their va- 
eations, and, with the pastor, made a fort- 
night’s tour of Vermont. This year they did 
the same, going into Maine, New Hampshire 
and Eastern Massachusetts. They have sung 
over $2,000 into the treasury, and have freely 
given their time and talent. 

Mr. DeBerry’s personality has been another 
strong factor in the success of the building 
project and, indeed, of all his work. ‘The city 
knows and believes in him. He is one of the 
finest specimens of negro manhood in the 
North, affable, cultured, well-poised, a hard 
worker at home, a platform star abroad, hav- 
ing a real message and the power of eloquent 
presentation. 


Illinois Shop Workers Interested 


Rev. John Andrew Holmes of First Church, 
Champaign, Ill., recently preached on The Or- 
ganization by Moses of a System Federation of 
All the Trades in One Employ, His Declaration 
and Equal Distribution of Strike Benefits, and 
The Injunction of Pharaoh that Failed to Re- 
strain. A large number of the Illinois Central 
shopmen who are striking for recognition of 
the new “system federation” of all- classes of 
shop workers of the railroad live in Champaign, 
and expressed great appreciation of the ser- 
mons, which were heard by a good number of 
them and read by most of them in the papers. 
A Working Man’s Dinner was held in the First 
Church recently, at which 175 were present. 
It was given jointly by the Social Service 
League of the Church and the Champaign- 
Urbana Federation of Labor. The ladies of the 
church and of the Union Label League served. 
Both employés and employers, as well as min- 
isters and merchants, took part in the program 
of speeches. 


Dr. Warren’s Forty-two Years’ Ministry 


In closing his work at the Fort Street Con- 
gregational Church of Detroit, Rev. William H. 
Warren, D.D., rounds 
out a fruitful ministry 
of more than forty-two 
years. It has been a 
ministry of notable 
service, the expression 
of a life of rare Chris- 
tian worth and charm, 

William MHarrington 
Warren was born in 
Westboro, Mass. He 
graduated from Har- 
yard in 1865 and from 
Andover Seminary in 1868. He was ordained 
as pastor of Plymouth Church at St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 7, 1869, serving till 1872. ‘he fol- 
lowing three years he was pastor of Cleveland 
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Heights Church, now Pilgrim Chureh, of Cleve- 
land, O., and then for twelve years at Spring- 
field, O. This pastorate was followed by seven 
years of the Vine Street Church, Cincinnati. 

In 1884 he became secretary of the Michi- 
gan Home Missionary Society, and during his 
twelve years of service endeared himself to the 
entire state. He traveled nearly twenty thou- 
sand miles each year, and was a true friend 
and advisor to all the churches. 

He laid down that work, because it had 
become too severe a tax upon his physical 
strength, expecting to retire. But the Fort 
Street Church of Detroit needed him to help 
in a time of difficulty and perplexity. He has 
remained with that church for five years, doing ~ 
a constructive and lasting work. He now re- 
tires holding the confidence and affection, not 
only of Michigan, but of the Middle West. He 
retires with great cheerfulness, and looks for- 
ward to the sunset years of life as promising to 
be the brightest and best of all. 


A Single Handed Debt Raising 


For several years there has been a debt of 
$3,500 on the parsonage in Orient, N. Y. The 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Longsworth, recently sug- 
gested to the officers that by united, earnest 
work that debt could be removed; but they 
thought the pastor too optimistic. Alone he 
made a three days’ canvass among his parish- 
joners, raising over $3,900. Considering the 
circumstances, this is a feat in money raising. 


Remarkable Success in the Bronx 

Friday evening, Noy. 24, witnessed the re- 
dedication of a church in New York City under 
the most. significant. 
auspices. Five years 
ago Trinity Congrega- 
tional Chureh of the 
Bronx District was fac- 
ing what seemed an in- 
soluble problem. Its 
families were moving 
to other parts of the 
city, while large crowds 
of Jews and foreign 
elements of every na- 
tion were encamping 
It was one of those sudden 


all about it. 
changes in a great city that perplex the bray- 


About this time, a young man 
came to the church, straight from teaching 
philosophy at Yale. But the chief value of 
philosophy or religion to him was its power to 
grapple with the real problems of society. 
Should Trinity Church move or stay? What 
was Christianity worth if it could not meet 
just the problem here confronting it? 

Dr. Hess, dropping practically all outside 
interests, attacked the problem with a deter- 
mination to at least splendidly succeed or abso- 
lutely fail. ‘The success has been remarkable. 
There were great crowds of young men fre- 
quenting saloons and public dance halls and 
all sorts of evil places. Mr. Hess offered them 
social headquarters, with gymnasiums, theater, 
bowling alley, frequent dances, reading-rooms, 
ete., with the result that many of these young 
men have left the evil places for the social life 
this church has offered them. Many of these 
boys are training to be athletes, and athletes 
eannot drink. As Mr. Hess says: “Men don’t 
go to the saloons at first to drink, especially. 
They go because ‘the bunch’ is there and for 
companionship. I’m going to have ‘the bunch’ 
here. I’ve got them already. Four men join 
our church to every one woman. Rather un- 
usual, isn’t it?” ’ 

And all these new rooms have been partly 
built by the boys and men connected with the 
church itself. The rooms in the tower, for- 
merly useless, have been converted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hess into most attractive living-rooms for 
themselves. All sorts of classes are meeting 
regularly in the church plant. But perhaps the 
most significant’ revolution of all has been the 
use of motion pictures at the Sunday evening 
services and in the theater week nights. The 
church has a $500 machine, and every Sunday 
night, in the chureh, Dr. Hess uses this ma- 
chine to enforce the lesson of his sermon. It 
was impossible to get the people in that neigh- 
borhood to attend a regular service. Nothing 
about it interested them. 4 

Now there is no trouble about evening con- 


est churches. 


~ 
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gregations. 
the congregations is interesting. A Jew gave 
some of the gymnastic apparatus. A Roman 
Catholic is helping put down an oak floor. 


And the cosmopolitan character of 


‘Hyery nationality is represented and there are 


more men than women. At the exercises in con- 
nection with the opening of these new rooms, 
Drs. Jefferson, Whiton, Shaw and Stimson spoke 
on The Church and Modern City Conditions 
with a hopefulness new to New York, and 
doubtless engendered by what they saw round 
about them, 


Mr. Jump’s Departure from New Britain 


California evidently does not intend to give 
her strong men to the East without a fair 
exchange; and while 
there is rejoicing over 
the coming of Rey. 
Charles R. Brown to 
the deanship of the 
Yale Divinity School, 
ois former parish in 
Oakland has reached 
out to New Britain and 
chosen as his successor 
Rev. Herbert A. Jump, 
whose skill in winning 
and. foreeful utterance 
as well as in inspiring and effective leadership 
has been increasingly manifest. A graduate of 
Amherst and of the Yale Divinity School, Mr. 
Jump held two pastorates in college towns ; one 
in Hamilton, N. Y., which brought him into 
close friendship with Dr. William N. Clarke, 
and one in Brunswick, Me., where he became 
the companion and helper of President Hyde. 
From this field he was called to sueceed Pres. 
Ozora Davis in New Britain, a church made 
famous by its size, the cosmopolitan character 
of its congregation and the scope of its activi- 
ties; and for two years-that city has felt the 
power of a religious leader, vigorous, sane, in- 
spiring—a man who possessed true spirituality, 
vision, initiative and the tact and ability to 
bring things to pass. 

Never has the life of South Church been 
more abundant or more fruitful. Largely 
through Mr. Jump the entire forces of the city, 
ecclesiastical, industrial and political, have been 
mobilized for two notably successful civic cam- 
paigns. The church in Oakland, and indeed the 
whole Western coast, are to be congratulated 
upon his coming, and may look forward confi- 
dently to the increasing power and effectiveness 
of all good causes with which he is hereafter 
allied. He is already at work in Oakland. 

On leaving New Britain, Mr. Jump received 
a “Citizens’ Testimonial’? bound in morocco and 
signed by all the public officials of the city, the 
superintendent of schools, chief of police, presi- 
dent of business men’s association and a hun- 
dred leading citizens. At a farewell reception 
the Persian-Syrian Brotherhood gave Mr. Jump 
a silver loving cup. He has been much inter- 
ested in the Persian mission of the city and 
has joined the brotherhood in many of its so- 
eial affairs. 


Practical Church Federation 


At Mannsville, N. Y., the Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches are attempting to solve 
the problem of the overchurched rural commu- 
nity by a federation of the two churches, with 
the following articles as a working basis. These 
articles, constituting the report of the Joint 
Committee.on Federation, were adopted at a 
joint meeting of the two churches on Sunday, 
Aug. 27, 1911. 

Article I. This Association shail be known 
as The Iederation of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Churches of Mannsville, N. Y. 

Article II. In this federation the organiza- 
tion, property and officers of the churches shall 
be separate and distinct as now. 

Article III. In the moral and spiritual sup- 
port of the ministry, Sunday school, Christian 
Endeavor and all other religious services the 


Federation shall act as one body. 


Note A. It is understood that the financiai 
support of worship shall be borne equally by the 
two churches. 

Note B. It is further understood that the 
woman’s work of the federated churches shall 
be left to the women of the respective churches 
for adjustment. 

(Within a few days the Aid Societies of the 
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two churches have voted to federate their work, 
and officers of the Federation of Woman’s Work 
have been elected.) 

Article IV. Religious services shall be equally 
divided between the churches, the arrangement 
therefor to be in the hands of the official boards 
of the federation. 

Article V. Contributors to benevolence may 
designate to which denominational board their 
contributions shall go, all undesignated gifts, 
collections, ete., to be divided equally. 

Article VI. A joint committee of six, three 
from the official board of each church, shall be 
appointed who shall present a candidate for 
pastor for the Federation. 

Article VII. It is understood that converts 
are free to choose which church they shail join 
and how the ordinance shall be administered. 

Article VIII. The Lord’s Supper shall be 
without invitation, and administered without 
sectarian bias or limitation of any kind. 

Inasmuch as the initiative for this federation 
came from the Baptists, and since the Congre- 
gational church was not planning to call a pas- 
tor while the Baptist church was so intending, 
by common consent the first pastor is to be a 
Baptist. 


“‘The World” for San Diego 


The Christian organizations of San Diego, 


Cal., have conspired together to reproduce ‘‘The 
World in Boston.” Over thirty churches are 


enlisted in this enterprise, and the very elabo- 
rate and somewhat complicated mass of details 
incident to the undertaking have been carefully 
mapped out and systematized. A Presbyterian 
layman, and “booster” for the San Diego-Pan- 
ama 1915 Exposition, is the enthusiastic chair- 
man of the large committee of the whole. Our 
Congregational churches of the city and vici- 
nage are back of the movement with heart and 
soul. Already First and Mission Hills are com- 
bining to represent Turkey, and La Jolla, in 
conjunction with the Presbyerian church in 
the immediate locality, will attempt to stage 
Southern Africa and Madagascar. 

All other cities are given due notice of this 
prior claim of San Diego to “The World.” The 
exact date of the appearance of this microcosm 
in San Diego. has not been determined, but it 
will be ready for inspection doubtless before the 
end of 1912. é 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary in Syracuse 


The Geddes Church at Syracuse, N. Y., of — 
which Rev. A. P. Manwell is pastor, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary most happily, Nov. 
12 to 16, inclusive. The Geddes Church was 
founded in November of 1886, organized in 
proper Congregational fashion in the same 
month and in two years had built its house of 
worship. It has at least one trustee and one 
deacon who have been members of their respec- 
tive boards ever since the organization of the 
church. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Manwell preached a 
historical sermon in which he took occasion to 
congratulate the church upon its renovated edi- 
fice and for the raising of the $1,500 necessary 
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unusual feature was the demonstration of a 
new fire escape invented by the pastor of the | 
entertaining church, Rev. Mark Wells, who | 
looks after the safety of his congregation not | 
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to accomplish this result. The entrance to the 
church has been remodeled and a new flight of 
cement steps built. The interior of the church 


has been refinished and the Sunday school 
rooms, which are in the basement, have been 
enlarged and remodeled. New furnaces, too, 


have been added. 
especially since it 
that the next 
and paid for. 

A founders’ vesper service was held and 
Gaul’s Holy City-was rendered. 

On Tuesday evening a consecration service 
was held, at which Rev. Dr. D. F. Bradley of 
Cleveland, O., spoke upon The Mission of the 
Congregational Church and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered by two of the 
former pastors, Rev. F. L. Luce of Utica, N. Y., 
and Rev. A. W. Bailey of Keene, N. H. Upon 
Thursday evening there was a reception to for- 
mer ministers and their wives, followed by a 
banquet to which the Congregational clergymen 
of the city were invited. 


This is a fine achievement, 
was only three years ago 


manse to the church was built 


Student Volunteer Convention 


The ninth annual convention of the Student 
Volunteer Bands of New York State was held 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. 
Y., Dec. 8-10. The convention, both as to 
number of delegates registered—245 exclusive 
of the Auburn students and the eleven speak- 
ers—and as to enthusiasm and helpfulness; was 
the most successful which has yet been held. 
Practically all of the delegates were on hand 
for the opening session on Friday evening and 
most of them remained through the closing 
session on Sunday evening. Twenty institu- 
tions, from every part of the state, were repre- 
sented by delegates, Cornell having the largest 
delegation, 71, and Syracuse the next largest, 
60. 

Pres. Samuel M. Cavert of Union College 
called the convention to order and introduced 
Dr. Hoyt of the Auburn faculty, who welcomed 
the delegates to Auburn. The address of the 
evening was given by J. Campbell White of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The Satur- 
day morning session was in the nature of an 
informal conference, conducted by Dr. J. Lovell 
Murray of New York, as to plans and methods 
for mission study work. Many helpful sugges- 
tions were made and this hour proved one of 
the most profitable of the whole convention. 
Wilbert B. Smith closed the session with an 
inspiring address on the need of consecration. 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach of Yale gave the open- 
ing address of the afternoon on China, and 
Miss Van Doren followed him with an address 
on What It Means to Be a Missionary in India. 

At six o’clock Saturday evening a delightful 
social hour was enjoyed at the reception given 
by the Auburn students in their beautiful new 
clubhouse. At the Saturday evening session a 
number of foreign students now studying in 
the various institutions represented gave brief 
talks on the situations in their respective home 
lands. After the devotional hour on Sunday 
morning the convention adjourned to attend 
the city churches, but reassembled in full force 
in the afternoon to listen to stirring addresses 
by Rev. Mr. Greenfield of Korea, Miss Coppoek 
of China and several Student Volunteers who 
gave their reasons for volunteering. The con- 
cluding session was addressed by Dr. Edward 
Hume of the Yale Mission in China and by 
Mr. Turner. Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, R. S. Wallis, 
Colgate Seminary; first vice-president, W. J. 
Barnes, Hamilton; second vice-president, Miss 
Wilson, Vassar; third vice-president, Mr. Price, 
tochester University ; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Wyman, Wells College. It was voted to accept 
the invitation of the Cornell delegation to hold 
the next convention in Ithaca. 


The Washington Association 


A patriotic assembly of Congregationalists, 
pastors and delegates from the sixteen Con- 


gregational churches of the Washington, D. C., | 


Association, standing on the ramparts at Fort 
McHenry, saluting the flag and singing The 
Star Spangled Banner, near the spot where 
the national anthem was written, was a fea- 
ture of the sixtieth meeting of the Washington 
Association, held at Fourth Church of Balti- 
more, Nov. 21. The excursion to the fort, 
which is only a few blocks distant from the 
ehurch, was taken at the noon hour. Another 


only for the future but for the present. 
invention has also been demonstrated before 
the fire officials of Baltimore and New York 
and is highly commended. 

The general meeting of the Association was 
an inspiring and profitable one. The theme for 
the three sessions was Fishers of Men. The 
moderator was Rey. Franklin Noble, 
Falls Church, Va. 
line Note in the Gospels was given by Rey. 
F. J. Goodwin of Washington. The latest out- 
look in the home field was described by Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow, D. D., president of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, and a sim- 
ilar view from the foreign field by Dr. Edward 
Hume, Jr., of the Yale Mission in China. Mrs. 
Oliver Huckel read a paper on The Religious 
Training of the Child and Mr. H. Laurance 
Eddy, Boy Scout Commissioner for Maryland, 
gave an address on Methods with Boys. The 
program also called for a Symposium on Meth- 
ods with Men. 

Baltimore, Md. OH. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 4a. M. 


Friday mecet- 


PuBLIC ORGAN RECITALS, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, by Kenneth Shaw Usher, Saturday 
afternoons, 4 Pp. M., during December. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THD CONGRHGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane, Boston........ $7.50 
Mr. E. S. Boyer, Somersworth, N. H.... 2.50 
Mrs. J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Ct...... ; 2.00 
Mr. Charles A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct., 2.00 
‘Cash—Peabods- aecicee elie ene ss 2.00 
Mrs. Hannah C. Severance, Dalton..... 2.00 
Miss C. BE. Betts, Fairfield, Ct........-. 2.50 
Mrs. Helen A. Goddard, Brattleboro, Vt., 2.00 


Obituary 


JAMES ORVILLE WINCH 


Deacon J. Orville Winch died at Templeton, 
Mass., Nov. 25, at the age of seventy-four 
years, four months. He had been a lifelong at- 
tendant. and for many years an active member 
of the Trinitarian Church of his native place. 
Twenty-five years ago he was chosen deacon 
and held that office until his death. As a loy- 
ing husband and father, a kind neighbor and 
a consistent Christian, he will be missed by all. 


The | 


D>D., or | 
An address on the Mascu- | 


Hale’s 
Honey 


of Horehound and Tar. Druggists. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Stop the Pain. 


Allays irritation. Soothes 
and heals, Free from opi- 


um or anything injurious. 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Mass. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address: Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and at which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 

day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 


for $4.00 per day and = 
Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 


Cleaning Plant. , . 
Long Distance Telephone in Dvery Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


—WwWHITE STAR LINE 


Tethe RIVIERA — 


ITALY and EGYPT | 


VIA AZORES, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS AND VILLEFRANCHE 


THE MAMMOTH STEAMERS 


“ADRIATIC” * “CEDRIC” 


FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 10 JANUARY 24 
FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 6 


Detailed Itineraries on Request 
White Star Line 9 Broadway Sa York 
< 


Tothe WEST INDIES- 
PANAMA CANAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 9.0 nicest § 


THE NEW TRIPLE SCREW STEAMER 


* “LAURENTIC” * 


FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 20——FEBRUARY 24 


31 Days $150 and Upward 
Booklet and Map Folder on Request 


Sileiats 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
No generating—simply 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Burner. 


or gasoline, and perfectly safe. 
light like any kerosene lamp. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED 


allor spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. 
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EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
An opportunity of a life time, work 
Make big money—be indepen- 
dent. Write today, Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 395 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


UP! 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


AnTHONY, S. W., Cowansville, Que., to Pitts- 
ford, Vt. 

Boitn, ANDREW §., Passumpsic, Vt., to E. Hard- 
wick. 

BrnuM, WM. E., Great Bend, Kan., to Garden 
City. Accepts. 

CORNWELL, ALBERT G., Stowe, 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. Accepts. 

Cox, C: B.; to Rye, Col. 

Davis, Cuas. H., Hollis, N. H., accepts call to 

~ Second Parish, Portland, Me. 

Dinrrick, WM. A., formerly of Peabody, Mass., 
to Romford Road, London, BD. C., England. 
Accepts. 

Donat, ANTHONY S., Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo., 
accepts call to First, Cadillac, Mich. 

HaTon, JAs. F., Rogers, Ark., to Acworth, N. 
H. Accepts. 

Gist, NatHan H., First, 
First, Clarion. Accepts. 

GRUPH, PRuD’K W., Java, N. Y., to No. Collins. 
Accepts. 

HArpy, Owrn D., W. Townsend, Mass., to No. 
Hadley, for fifteen months beginning Jan. 1. 

Haus, Kate, Lyons, Col., to Englewood, Den- 
ver, for three months. 

HAPs, ALLISON R., Whiting, Io., to New Eng- 
tand, Aurora, Ill. Accepts. 

Hunperson, H. O., to Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Accepts. 

Hyatt, AuBnrr R., Dl Reno, Okl., to Okarche. 
Accepts and is at work. 

JANEWAY, FRANK L., College, Hanover, N. H., 
to assistant pastorate of Brick (Presb.), New 
York, N. Y. 

JORGHNSON, THHO., Seneca, Kan., to Onawa, Io. 
Accepts. 

LARSON, Oscar G., to Swedish, Cleveland, O. 
Accepts. 

Lyon, ArTHUR G., Orland, Me., to Norridge- 
wock. 

McCray, L. F., 
cepts. 

McGrucor, Hrnpst F., Clinton, Ct., to First, 
Norwalk. 

Mourrart, WM. L., Auburn, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

PALMbR, Oscar A., Springfield, Mo., to Breck- 
inridge, Okl. Accepts for half time. 

PortyrR, Rost., Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
1912, to Plymouth, Cleveland, O. Accepts. 
RppsDn, Guo. H., Frostburg, Md., to Hillsboro 

Center, N. H. Accepts and is at work. 

RpxrorD, Gro. W., Pocatello, Ida., to Heber 
and Jasper, Cal. Accepts. 

Ruorr, Jacos G., Etiwanda, Cal., to Oil Center. 
Accepts. 

SLOAN, ALpX., Enfield, Mass., to Sowth, Free- 
port, Me. 

VAUTHInR, Lon P. F., French, New Bedford, 
Mass., to Edgartown. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, ALBHRT R., Maverick, Bast Boston, 
Mass., declines call to Peoples, New York, 
INS 

WILLIAMS, THOS. H., N. Wilbraham, Mass., to 
Plaistow and N. Haverhill, N. H. Declines. 

WILLISFORD, H. H., to Glendale, Cal. 


Vt., to Park 


Humeston, Io., to 


to Valley Junction, Io. Ac- 


Me., to Bethany, 


Youne, JAS. C., Middleboro, Mass., to Frank- 
lin, Ct. Accepts. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, WM. W., First, Fall River, Mass., after 
a forty-eight years’ pastorate. sf 

CLARKE, CLHMDNT G., First, Minneapolis, Minn., 
after seven years’ service. 

CORNWELL, ALBERT G., Stowe, Vt. 

DAHLSTROM, JULIUS, Swedish, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Davis, Cuas. H., Hollis, N. H. 

Donat, ANTHONY, Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gist, NATHAN H., First, Humeston, Io. 

GRUPH, FRED’K W., Java, N. Y. 

Herrick, Lipa N., Perkins, Okl. 

JANEWAY, Franx L., College, Hanover, N. H. 

McLnan, J. A. H., Berea, Davenport, Io. 

MORELAND, Mary, Chebanse, Ill. 

RoGERS, OSGooD W., Gage, Okl. 

TURNER, LEonarD A., Alva, Okl. 

TWICHELL, Jos. H., Asylum Hill, Hartford, Ct., 
after forty-six years’ service. 

VAUTHInR, Lron P. I., French, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

WaALTmR, Howarp A., Asylum Hill, Hartford, Ct. 

WELLS, C. H., Wellston, Okl. 


Dismissions 
Bere, WM. V. D., Brandon, Vt., Dec. 13. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ECKHARDT, JOHN H., o.*Herington, Kan. Ser- 
mon by Rev. M. WH. Bversz; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. Sydney Gould, A. Toothaker and 
G. G. Ross. 

LOMBARD, Hursurt B., i. Tatnuck, Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 14. Sermon by Rev. H. S. 
Bradley ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Shep- 
herd Knapp, T. E. Babb, F. A. Poole, C. H. 
Mix and A. B. Chalmers. 

Maypr-Oaks, F. T., i. Berlin, Mass., Dee. 7. 
Sermon by Rev. W. W. Jordan; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. T. H. Babb, F. B. Kellogg, 
G. 8. Dodge, G. H. Cummings, P. H. Epler, 
Cc. F. H. Crathern and C. H. Washburn. 

Tuwine, C. F., ti. Plymouth, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dec. 6. Sermon by Rev. F. W. Fisk; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. G. H. Cate, HB. 
M. Williams, G. R. Merrill, W. T. Chase and 
Dr. Hovey. 


Personals 


Burrs, Rost. W., and Mrs. Beers, Broadway, 
Somerville, Mass., were given a _ reception, 
Dec. 11, and presented with a purse of gold. 

CROWELL, ZENUS, Ocntral, No. Attleboro, Mass.. 
has been given a year’s leave of absence, 
which he and Mrs. Crowell will spend in 
Porto Rico. Mr. Crowell handed his resig- 
nation to the church, but it was unanimously 
voted not to accept it. 

STAPLETON, JoHN, Brooklyn, N. Y., was _ ten- 
dered a farewell reception, Dec. 4, by the 
people of Immanuel Church and presented 
with a silver tea service. Many written 
tributes of appreciation were sent to Mr. 
Stapleton by ministers in the vicinity. 

WATHEN, JOHN M., Second, Biddeford, Me., has 
been given an increase in salary of $100. ~ 


Deaths 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS- 


Need Sunshine 


eueemeeses: 4 ND) 


Scott’s Emulsion 
Next toeunshine, nothing 
restores health, strength 
and vitality like 

Scott’s Emulsion 


Ali DRUGGISTS 
ad 11-53 


BECKWITH—In Great Barrington, Mass., Dec. 
2, Daniel W. Beckwith, aged 88 yrs. A pub- 
lic-spirited and honorable citizen, an earnest 
churchman and descendant of an old New 
England family, he was one of the most 
widely and favorably known of all Southern 
Berkshire’s residents. For forty-seven years 
he had been deacon of the Congregational 
chureh, and so identified with its interests 
his pastor said, “His life was so much a part 
of us that his taking away is almost like 
parting with a portion of the building.” 
Though the eldest, he survived the three 
brothers, Maurice B., Edward G. and George 
E.,. who went to Hawaii as Christian teach- 
ers in the ’50’s, and now, life’s work well 
done, in varying positions, they rest from 
their labors. 


GODDARD—In Montpelier, Vt., Rev. HE. N. 
Goddard; Class of ’56, Dartmouth College ; 
759, Andover Theological Seminary; pastor 
in several places; from 1879 rector in the 
Episcopal church, Windsor, Vt. 


PULSIFER—In Campton, N. H., Nov. 20, 
Thomas S. Pulsifer passed away, after six 
days’ illness, of pneumonia, aged 86 yrs., 
7 mos., 15 dys. He had been a member of 
the Congregational church for fifty-two years. 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING is quickly relieved by 
Dyspeplets. Sugar-coated. 10c. Remember the name, 


Dyspeplets. j 
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ys:pep-lets 


are not a _ strong. alkali, 


like soda mints. Sweeten 
sour stomach, relieve 
heartburn, nausea. Get a 


10c. or 50c. box today. 


MARSTERS TOURS ABROAD 


The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Continent 
British Isles and Scandinavia 


Small select parties now being formed to startin 
March, April, May, June and July. Tours from 
37 to 94 days, $250.00 to $875.00, Send 
for booklet *‘ Tours Across the Sea.” 


' Geo. E. Marsters, 248 Washington St., Boston 


Sail February, a 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
oto Ameen FOUTCS, DeSt MAD- eee 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 


in the world. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80 to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS 


Why Our Flag Floats over Qregon 
By REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D. D. 
Cleth, Gilt Top, %1.00 Net. 

If any chapter of American history bristles with ro- 
mantic interest, it is the conquest of 
The Great Northwest. 


HAWAII under KING KALAKAUA 


By REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D.D. 
Cloth, Gilt Tep, $1.00 Net. 
This Littie Gem of literary and historic interest is 
a tale of the picturesque and petite Kingdom of Hawaii 
under its last royal dynasty, before the American Nation 
enrolled it among her newer possessions. 
Each book beautifully printed, bound and profusely 
illustrated. Put up in slide case. 
SMITH & SALE, Portland, Maine 


| The use of pictures for the primary junior, 


and intermediate grades is one of the most 
effective methods ever devised for supplemen- 
tary Sunday school work. To-day 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


| are being used in thousands of classes with 
most satisfactory results. 
Through the eye the lessons may be 
more effectively taught, greater at- 
tendance and interest aroused and 
better results as a whole obtained. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


of 60 pictures contain one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their cost is 
comparatively small. Try their use this year 
and learn for yourself of the satisfactory re- 
sults. Price, in a handsome portfolio, 50c. 
postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood; purifies, enriches and 
revitalizes it, and in this way 
builds up the whole system. 
Take it. Get it today. 


In usual liquid form or in _ chocolate 


coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


“INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION cups | 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 


Requires no fIpping back 
ofthe head —no washing 
by hand—no breakage. 
* Write for illustrated Catalogue. 
CE: PACE-INDIVIDUAL: COMMUNION. CUP CO, 
TORONTO CANADA 


=<—\POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
#])| FOR 1912. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 


I consextar | | HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 

fuss !|| Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1912, also 
Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
4} || Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 35c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid, 
|| Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
2 GEO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 

lege reading-room in 1910-11. Gifts of subscriptions 

to standard magazines would be much appreciated. 

Old files, likewise, would be very acceptable. 


FOR APPORTIONMENT CHARTS 


pledge cards, envelopes, literature and other help for 
introducing the Apportionment Plan and the Every- 
Member Canvass successfully into a church, inquire of 


APPORTIONMENT COMMISSION 
407 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loe Organized 1824 

National. Interdenominational. 
_ Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 

Contributions and communications relative to 
the work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

WARNER L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 

National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHprson Hunter, Secretary. 
Send donations to CnLarrncn C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
a ee enna 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Wmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. KE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’sS BOARD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sociery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. B. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


| RECORD OF THE WEEh| 


Ending Monday, December 18 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Move to Abrogate Russian Treaty 


The National House of Representatives 
with only one dissenting vote passes the 
Sulzer resolution calling for abrogation of 
Russian treaty. The United States and 
Russian governments conduct informal 
diplomatic negotiations with a view to 
reaching agreement on the subject of pass- 
ports. 


The House Passes Pension Bill 


The Sherwood service pension bill, which 
is expected to add over $40,000,000 an- 
nually to government expenditures, is 
passed by the National House of Represent- 
atives. 


The Republican National Committee Reorganizes 


The Republican National Committee 
meets at Washington and votes to hold 
the National convention at Chicago, begin- 
ning June 18. Ex-Gov. John F. Hill of 
Maine is elected chairman to serve until 
the convention and Col. Henry S. New of 
Indiana is elected chairman of the sub- 
committee that will arrange for the con- 
vention. 


Dynamite Cases Investigated 


The Federal Department of Justice in- 
vestigates dynamite crime in an effort to 
discover the men “higher up’ in the Mc- 
Namara cases and others in which labor 
union men have been charged with being 
involved. Grand juries in Los Angeles 
and Indianapolis hold sessions of inquiry. 


Democrats Win in Arizona 


The first state election in Arizona re- 
sults in victory for the Democrats. 


Riot at Peace Meeting 
A meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in the interests of the pending peace treat- 
ies ends in riotous disorder, due to ap- 
parent prearrangement of German and 
Irish Americans not in sympathy with the 
treaties. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Important Chinese Conference 
Conference of Chinese  revolutionists 
and Manchu imperialists meets at Shang- 
hai to consider the future government of 
the empire, with a view to securing peace. 
An armistice is declared pending negotia- 
tions. 


The Lords Pass Insurance Bill 
The British House of Lords passes the 


Lloyd-George insurance bill previously 
passed by the House of Commons. The 
bill provides for government insurance 


against unemployment and disability. 


The Durbar 


King George and Queen Mary of Eng- 
land are proclaimed Emperor and Empress 
of India. in Durbar ceremonies of great 
magnificence at Delhi. The King lays the 
corner stone for a new government build- 
ing and announcement is made that the 
eapital of India will be moved to Delhi 
from Calcutta. 


The Death Roll 


Thomas Ball, American  seulptor. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, author and: ed- 
ucator. Mrs. Arthur Stannard, English 
novelist who wrote under the nom de 
plume, “John Strange Winter.” Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker, famous English 
surgeon and naturalist. 


Hair Help 


greatly promotes 
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any part. of the country. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor h 
whatever upon the color of.the 
hair. It cannot possibly change 
the color in any way. But it promptly stops falling hair, and 

growth. Ask your doctor first. $9. A7*y,0°.: 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FormnIGN MISSIONS. Cone House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G, 
Hosmer, Publishing and Pureh ng 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 


THbp CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; andé@ 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. © 

THr AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churehes and _ par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D.D 


Secretary; Charles B. pope Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
New England. Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. . 

CONGREGATIONAL Epucatrion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. . Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S.° Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary, 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SuNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston. Rey. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, 
Mass., President; Rev. William Hwing, D. D., 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, 
Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business. Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian wor. the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and unday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its. 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Typ CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
Rex eo eo 
offerings from churches, speci 1 rom 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William <A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Faneher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIBND SOcrETy, incor- 
orated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
(cKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osbo 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational Society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supports mainly by the 
churches of New England. bene shoul be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 7 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Ture MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. ‘he Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. fF. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
ES rg Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THR CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches des ie eee 
or pulpit supplies, in Massach and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 
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BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


BETTER RESULTS OBTAINED 


by using one-half the quantity of many 
other makes. Remember, buy 


BENSDORP’S 
and save Y your cocoa. 


Highest Quality. 


Absolute Purity. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 


PAN CAKES 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour are as digestible and wholesome 


as bread. They are also deliciously ap- 


petizing. Send for free copy Franklin 
Cook Book. 
Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until cadied for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for and educate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Congregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Position by trained nurse as companion 
or mother’s helper forthe winter. References, Address 
F.H.RB., care The Congregationalist, 51, Boston, Mass. 


To let, at South End, a large room, on first floor, 
partly furnished. Moderate price. Reference requested. 
eg E. A. H., care The Congregationalist, 46, Boston, 

ass. 


For Sale. Grafflex Camera, 54 x3} pictures. Cooke 

lens ; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 73; for 370. Original cost 
135; lens alone cost $55. Perfect condition. C. H. 
atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Piedmont College wants Harper’s Monthly, Vols. 
1, 4-7, 9-31, 33-35, 38-40, 42.46, 48, 54, 94, 95, 98, 10: 
106, 112-121; also Outlook, Vols. 67, 83-90, 92, 94, 95. 
Correspond with Librarian, Demorest, Ga. 


Theological — miscellaneous) libraries purchased 

for cash. Send list at once, giving author, title, year 
Tinted. Special cash prices now paid. Antiquarian 
00k Co., 114 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotions should 
registernow. Callscoming every day; fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Aged, infirm or chronic invalids can find an excep- 
tionally pleasant home, with all modern conveniences, 
near steam and electric cars. Terms according to re- 

uirements. References exchanged. Address Miss B. 
3 Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 302 M. 


Wanted, a young man about 18 or 20 to learn the 
dairy business. Good Christian home with educational 
advantages. Teacher in the home. Books and agricul- 
tural literature available. Reasonable wages will be 
paid. Address Francis A. Bliss, R. F.D. 1, Box 133, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Keep Baby Warm with a‘‘Com¥roRt,” a child’s 
inot-water-bag. Spaby’s doll or Rabbit, prettily covered 

1.50. “ GLORIFIED” rag Dol), 18 inches tall, beautifu! 

urable head, with glass eyes, neatly dressed. Skin 
easily removed to wash. ‘‘Jack,” tn pink or blue 
rompers, $3.00. ‘ Jill,” with curls, white pique suit, 

ostpaid, #320: Other novelties. 

omfort, Andover, Mass. 


Mistress Patty Con. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


3 in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


CHICAGO, 120 So. Wabash Ave. 


A Christmas Prayer 


Sweet Child of Peace, across the ancient 
strife j 
Bringing glad melody of angel-psalm, 
Our hearts are restless with the care of life, 
Oh, bring to us thy calm. 


Dear Lord of Love, the world is waiting still 
The high achievement of thy gracious 
plan ; 
Oh, grant us thine all-conquering good will, 
Thy loving faith in man. 


Great Prince of Life, in knowing whom we 


live, 
Triumphant strength and energy are 
thine; 
Our hearts grow faint in service, do thou 
give 


Untiring Life divine. 


Master of Death, thy greatest gift is yet— 
To know thy sacrifice, to share thy loss, 

Lest in the mirth of Christmas we forget 
The glory of the cross. 


—Anna Louise Strong. 


A Chance for Brotherliness 


Would not many of the readers of The Oon- 
gregationalist and Qhristian World like to 
make it possible for twenty-five pastors of 
Japanese Congregational churches to receive 
the paper during the coming year? Our former 
editor-in-chief, Dr. A. E. Dunning, during his 
recent month in Japan came in contact with 
many of the leaders and workers in tne na- 
tive churches. At Arimo he addressed seventy 
pastors of the Kumi-ai and mission churches 
on Puritanism as related to the development of 
Congregationalism, the subject being assigned 
by their own committee. He finds that they 
are deeply interested in American ways of 
doing things and are developing forms of 
church government of their own. 

Dr. Dunning goes on to say: “I am greatly 
attracted to these Christian brethren. Most of 
them are graduates of the Doshisha, and sev- 
eral have supplemented their study in Ameri- 
can or English universities. Some of our own 
missionaries have suggested that those Japa- 
nese pastors who can read English would be 
much helped by having copies of The Oongre- 
gationalist. But the price with postage 
makes this beyond their means, for their sal- 
aries are small. When I mentioned the mat- 
ter to some of the pastors they appeared very 
much pleased at the prospect of getting it. 
I can’t think of any missionary work that 
would be more valuable than subscriptions to 
the paper for about twenty-five of these breth- 
ren. It would do a great deal toward shaping 
the ecclesiastical character of the churches 
here, and this is the time when it would count 
for most.”’ 

We heartily indorse this suggestion of Dr. 
Dunning and would ask for contributions with 
a view to sending the paper to at least twenty- 
five of these Japanese brethren. It would 
ordinarily cost, including the postage, $4, but 
we shall be glad to send it at the nominal 
price of $2.50. That sum would carry the 
paper throughout 1912 to one Japanese Con- 
gregational home; $5 would take it to two. 
Will not some of our readers include this at- 
tractive opportunity in their schedule of 
Christmas gifts? Address JAPANDSH PASTORS’ 
Funp, The Oongregationalist. 


In a pure democracy every one is en- 
titled to take part in forming public opin- 
ion, and since no one has exclusive charge 
of that duty, every one is apt to shun the 
responsibility, and cast it upon the shoul- 
ders of the multitude. We have a sense of 
being eliminated from responsibility by 
being on the popular side, and there is a 
constant tendency to shout with the larger 
crowd whether we be right or wrong; but 
merely because we are thus situated does 
not free us from personal responsibility.— 
Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell. 


CATARRH is an excessive secretion, accompanied 
with chronic inflammation, from the mucous membrane. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous membrane 
through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarrh. 


943° 


KANSAS FARM LOANS 


You, conservative investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans, 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms. No 
loan is issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very con- 
servative valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny of inter- 
est or pegs te We make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will interest you! 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers. OLATHE, KANSAS. 


The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


Would call to the attention of its friends 
the following facts: 


First—tThe fiscal year of the Board closes 
with the 31st of December. Church treas- 
urers and others who have funds or may re- 
ceive funds for this Board are requested to 
remit before the close of the year. Church 
contributions reaching the Treasurer up to 
the 15th of January, on request, will be 
credited under the Apportionment and re- 
ported to the Year-Book for 1911. 


Second— This is the tenth year of tne 


Christmas Fund—a jubilee year. Last year 
over $1,300 were received for this fund. 
We ask for $1,500 this year. Write for the 
Christmas leaflet. From this fund checks, 
in from five to twenty-five dollars, are sent 
to the pensioners of the Board as extra gifts 
to cheer and bless at the Christmas season. 


Third—The current fund of the Board 
should receive, to meet all its pledges for 
the year, about $10,000 in December. Last 
December $6,786.66 were received. A spe- 
cial rally of all the friends of the Board is 
greatly needed just now. 


WILuIAM A. Ricp, Secretary. 
B. H. Fancumr, Treasurer. 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LACK 
Beavry Shoes 
For Women 


No. 360 
Debonaire Model 


A very popular 
high top 16-button 
shoe of black calf 
skin with knob toe 
and high military 
heel. Priced at 


4.00 


If you can’t visit 
our store, send 
your order by mail 
enclosing 21c addi- 
tional for express 
or postage. 

Ask for our beau- 
tifully illus- / 
trated cata- 
logue of 
other Black 
Beauty styles 
Priced from 


2.90 to4.50 


GILCHRIST Co 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


NDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personalattention givento Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel, for services, without charge. 
FRANK 8.WATERMAN, Pres.and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 

TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘‘ Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


JUST ISSUED 


BLUE SKY 
The Life of Harriet Caswell-Broad 


By JOSEPH BOURNE CLARK 


Author of ‘‘Leavening the. Nation.’’ 


M* and women all over the United States know of Mrs. Caswell-Broad, 

formerly Secretary of the Woman’s Department of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, and throughout her life deeply interested in Home 
Missions. On the Frontier and in the home field her magnetic personality won 
hosts of friends who will find this volume a worthy tribute to a unique individ- 
uality, as well as [a most interesting account of the work to which she devoted 
herself. Enough of her life-story is told to illustrate her remarkable consecra- 
tion to one idea, continuing unabated for nearly sixty years, her genius for 
friendship which won to herself the love and devotion of a multitude in every 
state of the Union, her indomitable optimism that never for a moment despaired 
of good, her ready tact, equal to every emergency, and her compelling person- 
ality and charm, all of which combined to make her one of the best’ beloved 
and most effective missionaries of the latter half of the “ Missionary Century.” 


Attractively bound in blue and gray, 238 pages, wlustrated. 
Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


MRS. CASWELL-BROAD, SECRETARY THE PILGRIM PRESS 


ae carn: SONS 14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


just Issued 


THE HEIR OF SLAVES 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


Professor in Talladega College, Alabama 


This is the life story of a young Negro in the South who by yoking hard effort to excep- 

tional native ability has risen from poverty and obscurity to a position of prominence and 
influence. It is told, at our request, not simply because of its own 
arresting interest but because of its bearing upon a great racial 
problem, and because of what it suggests concerning the struggles, 
the hopes and the future of the colored population of this country. 
The book gives a vivid narrative of the rise from lowliness and 
primitive conditions to a position of influence among the leaders 
of Negroes throughout the South. Professor Pickens is singularly 
gifted intellectually, and has the art of telling a story in a way that 
commands interest from start to finish. He was a high ranked 
scholar at Yale University and a winner there of the Ten Eyck 
prize medal for public speaking. He is hardly second to Booker 
Washington in his ability to sway a popular assembly. 


Bound in brown boards with printed label for back and side 
75 cents net, postage 10 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


Every day of the New Year will be God's 
day in which to help and guide his children. 


Every day will be loves opportunity of brotherhood 
Chou Lord of all the years, our Fat. 


Lover ofour souls, help us togrow to the Jull meas- 
ure of thy thought for us in faith ul work and 
patience, serving Thee in childlike faith and 


e 


Joy, and ever seeking to be just and loyal 
toward bo brathess oe 
Tor the sake of Christ who gave Pim-, 
self for us andinINs Name 
Amen. 
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Up-to-Date and Thoroughly Alive Boo 


By the Best Religious Thinkers of Modern Times. 


Popular 


MANY OF THEM YOU HAVE OFTEN WISHED TO’ OWN. 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 


These books by prominent authors upon subjects of vital importance to laymen, teachers and ministers. 
Formerly published at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.00, they are now reprinted on excellent book 


paper from original plates, tastefully bound in vellum cloth with gold title, full 12mo size. 


add 10 cents per copy postage. 


Abbott, Rey. Lyman 
The Great Companion 


Aked, Charles F., D. D. 
The Courage of the Coward 


“Will do any one good, the manly out-think- 
ing of a real man.”—Haaminer. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D. D. 
The Motherhood of God 


Bayliss, Edward E. 
The Gipsy Smith Missions in America 


Author of the “Story of Gideons,” etc. A vol- 
ume Commemorative of His Sixth Hvangelistic 
Campaign in the United States. 


Bettex, F. 
The Bible, the Word of God 


Black, Hugh, M. A. 
Listening to God. Edinburgh Sermons, 


“A fine spiritual tone that touches the de- 
tails of Christian conduct.’—Continent. 


Bradford, Rey. Amory H., D. D. 


The Ascent of the Soul 


Author of “Spirit and Life,” 
Faith,” ete. 


“The Age of 


Brastow, Lewis 0., D. D. 

Representative Modern Teachers 

The Modern Pulpit 

Professor of Practical Theology, Yale Univer- 


sity. 
Broadus, John A., D. D. 
Sermons and Addresses 


Bruce, A. B., D. D. 
The Galilean Gospel 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Burrell, David J., D. D. 


“Sermons that warm the heart and cheer the 
spirit—a faith that helps and strengthens.’’— 
Church Standard, 


The Wayfares of the Bible 
Christ and Progress 


Campbell, Rey. R. J., M. A. 
Christianity and the Social Order 
Minister of the City Temple, London, 


author of ‘The New Theology,” etc. 
Chapman, J. Wilbur, D. D. 


The Problem of the Work 
And Judas Iscariot 


and 


Cowan, John F, 
New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting 


“Two hundred and thirt Nope of soundest 
common sense.’’—Record a hristian Work. 


Curry, S. S., Ph. D. 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible 
Acting Davis Professor of Elocution at Newton 
Theological Institution. 

Dale, R. W., D. D. 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels 

The Ten Commandments 


Dawson, W. J., D. D. 
The Divine Challenge 
The Threshold of Manhood 


“Dr. Dawson has a happy genius in turning 
his arrow to the mark.”’—Watchman. 


Denney, Rey. James, D. D. 
The Death of Jesus 


120 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


If by mail, 


Jowett, Rey. J. H. 
Thirsting for the Springs 
Brooks by the Traveler’s Way 


Kerr, Robert P., D. D. 
Will the World Outgrow Christianity 
And Other Interrogations on Vital Themes. 


King, Henry Churchill \ 
Theology and the Social Consciousness 
Reconstruction in Theology 


Professor of Theology and Philosophy in Ober- 
lin College. 


Drummond, Henry 
The Ideal Life 
The New Evangelism 


Author of “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
etc. 


Edersheim, Alford 
Jewish Social Life 
The Temple 


Forsyth, Rey. P. T., D. D. 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind 


Frothingham, Paul Revere 
The Temple of Virtue 


Gilbert, George Holley, D. D., Ph. D. 
The Student’s Life of Paul 
The Student’s Life of Jesus 


Professor of New Testament Literature and In- 
terpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Gordon, A. J., D. D. 
The Two-fold Life * 


Gordon, George A., D. D. 
Through Man to God 
Religion and Miracle 


Goss, Charles F. 
Hits and Misses 


“A charm of a quick imagination, a warm 
heart and a broad human sympathy.”—Ohris- 
tian Work. 


Gulick, Sidney L., D. D. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God 


Author of “The Hvolution of the Japanese.” 
There is nothing more striking in the history 
of the world than the indisputable fact that the 
Kingdom founded by Jesus has lasted through 
ee gait edi and is now’spreading over the 
earth, 


Gunsaulus, Frank W. 
Paths to the City of God and Other Sermons 


“A companion to ‘Paths to Power.’ No one 
with the slightest taste for reading can fail to 
enjoy it.’—Westminster. 


Hall, Charles Cuthbert, D. D. 


The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice 
Late President of Union Theological Seminary. 


Hillis, Rey. Newell D. 

The Quest of Happiness 

The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Hilty, Carl 

Happiness 

Hoyt, Arthur S. 

The Work of Preaching 

The Preacher 


Professor of Homiletics and Sociology in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


John, John P. D. 
Signs of God in the World 
The Worth of a Man 


Johnson, Franklyn 
The Christian’s Relation to Evolution 
A question of gain or loss. 


Johnston, Rey. Howard Agnew, D. D. 
Scientific Faith 
Bible Criticism and the Average Man 

“For thousands in our churches it will re- 


solve doubts, banish fears, promote courage.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


Jordan, Prof. W. G. 


Prophetic Ideas and Ideals 


A series of studies in the Prophetic Litera- 
ture of the Hebrew people by the Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Lee, James W. 
The Making of a Man 


New, revised and enlarged edition. 

“One of the truest, keenest and most brilliant 
studies of man in relation to the universe.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Leighton, Joseph Alexander, Ph. D. 
Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in 
Hobart College. 


Lorimer, George C., D. D. 
Messages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow 
The Modern Crisis in Religion : 
“Christian people cannot fail to be inspired 


to better and larger work for Christ by these 
pages.”’— Watchman. 


McClure, James G. K., D. D. 
Loyalty: The Soul of Religion 


“Dr. McClure sets forth the idea with a 
clearness not surpassed in literature.”—WN. Y. 
Observer. 


McCulloch, J. E. 
The Open Church for the Unchurched. How to 
Reach the Masses. 


“A ringing book on city evangelism from the 
practical side.’—Western Recorder. 


McFadyen, John E., B. A. 
The Divine Pursuit 


“Breathes an ile a air on the uplands 
of spiritual life.’—The Outlook. 


McKenzie, Alexander, D. D. 
Getting One’s Bearing 


Observations for Direction and Distance. 

“The facts, forces and tendencies that have 
to be reckoned with in the problems of living.” 
—The Outlook. 


McKenzie, Robert : 
The Loom of Providence 


A timely volume of addresses by the pastor 
of the Rutgers Church, New York. 


- 


Maclaren, Ian ' 
The Mind of the Master 


Martineau, James, LL. D., D. D. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things 


—— of “Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
etc. 


Matheson, George 
Times of Retirement 


Devotional. Meditations by the author 
“Moments on the Mount.” 
sketch by the Rev. D. MacMillan. 


Mathews, Shailer, A. M. ~ 


The Social Teaching of Jesus ] 


Professor of New Testament History and Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago. 


Mead, Rey. George Whitfield, D. D. 
Modern Methods of Church Work 5 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Looking Both Ways 


Bearing the date of the last day of the calendar year, this num- 
ber naturally looks toward the good year just gone and the still 
better year just at hand and its contents represent both attitudes 
of mind. More than two pages of our editorial section are devoted 
to a careful and instructive réswmé of the outstanding events and 
tendencies of the year. This retrospect has been prepared for a 
number of years by Mr. Rankin who seeks to find and interpret the 
deeper and abiding meanings of the hurrying life of the world. 
Other editorials in this number look toward the year to come and 
what it ought to stand for, while Dr. Dunning’s letter from China, 
penned in the midst of stirring events of which he was the eye 
witness, pictures the situation which relates both to 1911 and 1912 


the recent assemblage at Washington of temperance workers from 
all pastors of the country. 


Have You Joined the Bible Class 


From many parts of the country comes appreciation of the work 
Rev. Charles R. Brown is doing in the field of Bible study. Some 
of his enthusiastic admirers declare that his page alone is worth 
the year’s subscription to the paper. Be it observed that this week 
he begins commenting upon a new series of International Sunday 
School Lessons, which for the entire yeat to come are related to the 
life of Christ. He will treat them in a broad and popular fashion. 
Now is the time to join the class, and do not forget that Mr. 
Brown wants to be questioned on points which admit of profitable 


and the years thereafter. Another of our editors portrays vividly discussion in the paper. 
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est philanthropists. Dr. Pearsons is a man who 
has worked out an original plan for endowing 
without pauperizing worthy institutions both at 
home and abroad, and the methods by which he so 
wisely distributed his great wealth are of the 
greatest interest not only to the benefited public, 
but to potential donors as well. Although the 
object of this sketch is one of the most practical 


of business men, his career reads like a romance. 
A native of Vermont, he secured an education by 


his own efforts and was for several years a suc- 
cessful physician in Massachusetts. At the age 
of forty he settled in Chicago as a land broker, 
with no other capital than that which he had 
saved from the practice of his profession, and in 


less than twenty years became many times a mil- 


lionaire. Since retiring from business, which he 
did before reaching the age of seventy, he has for 
more than twenty years devoted himself to -the 
distribution of the fortune which, as he asserts, 
a kind Providence has put into his hands. 
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In the Crucible of Time 


than arbitrary divisions of time. But to those who see life in its 

divine relationships, they are one of God’s most gracious and potent 

forces whereby he fashions character after the image of his Son. 

I PWTARG) Their silent influence affects us as constantly as the sunshine or grav- 

itation. We cannot escape their molding power. They come and 

go like swift shuttles, each leaving its mark upon us. They seem to us dreadful or 

divinely sent in proportion as we see behind them pitiless fate or loving fatherhood. 

They either grind us to powder, melt us into wax or they consume in us the dross, 
reveal the gold and shape it to the purpose of God. 

The years of childhood—when parental love guards every step of the onward 
way, when the world is beautiful and sorrow and death are unheard of things; the 
years of adolescence, when we feel within us the working of strange new forces, 
and the mysteries and potencies of our nature slowly unfold themselves; the college 
years of happy comradeship, of contact with libraries, laboratories and inspiring 
teachers, of awakening to the delights and rewards of the intellectual life; the years 
when young life first roots itself in a business or a profession, and responsibility for 
one’s personal share in the work of the world is assumed; the early-years of wedded 
life when immeasurable additions are made to the sweetness and richness of exist- 
ence; the middle years with their peculiar perils and responsibilities that call for 
steadiness and courage; the older years when the sun is nearing the western horizon 
and the vision of celestial glories is either dimmed or clarified—what a wondrous 
environment for this human spirit is this procession of the years! Through every 
one of them God knocks at the door of our hearts, forever bringing us some new 
measure of his truth and grace, while as the years pass, God also plunges us again 
and again in the melting pot to the end that we may be purified and ennobled. 

A single calendar year—shall we judge it simply by what we have done? 
That test would often fill us with dismay at the thought of so little accomplished, 
of so many uncompleted tasks. Shall we judge it by what has come in the way 
of outward good? Perhaps we have made no addition to our bank account, per- 
haps we have missed the attainment of much that yields pleasure and profit to others, 
but when we judge 1911 by what God has done for us in the twelve months now 
forever gone, by what he has taught us through our mistakes, failures and even our 
sins, by the gains in character that came out of the furnace of affliction, by the com- 
fort and hope and peace that have been ours through quiet, uneventful days and 
months, by the sense of his goodness and mercy that crowns the year’s end, then 
this old and departing year, despite any lack of achievement on our part, seems to 
us God’s blessed crucible in which changes for the better have taken place, that could 
only come about through glad surrender to his will. 

This also is our source of strength and hope as we face another year, its uncer- 
tainties, its joys, its discipline. To do something for God, to do everything we can 
for him and our faifieened, that aim should nerve us for the hardest efforts. But 
the supreme gladness of the new year will come as we rest quietly in God and let 
him do his best for us and in us. 


A New Era for China 


An American Traveler in the Midst of Stirring Scenes 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


We consider ourselves especially fortunate #n being able to give to our readers this account of the experiences and conclusions 


of a trained observer and one thoroughly versed in world politics. 
spent the last days of October and nearly the whole of November in China. 
ance among Chinese statesmen and students in America and among the foreign missionaries of various boards and societies. 


Dr. Dunning, the former editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist, 


He has had, for many years, a wide range of acquaint- 
In 


China he has had remarkable opportunities for ascertaining the feelings of all classes and readers of this article will agree with us 
that he has made wise deductions from the information gained.—Epirors. 


In North and South China I have asked many persons 
what are the present prospects for this great empire. I have 
met Chinese officials, representatives of foreign governments, 
professors of universities and business men who haye long 
resided in China. Their answers might be sunimarized in one 
sentence, “We know not what a day may bring forth.” By the 
time this letter reaches American readers it may seem ancient 
history. I attempt to give only the impressions of today. 

We left Japan about the middle of October. Rumors of 
trouble in China already filled pages of the daily newspapers. 
A week later in Korea the accounts were more alarming. They 
told of murders and suicides of Chinese generals and viceroys, 
of revolts against the Manchu government in many provinces 
and cities, massacres in some of them and destruction of rail- 
roads. Some of these accounts were evidently manufactured 
or exaggerated, but a number of tourists gave up their plans 
for going to China and returned from Korea to Japan. 

We crossed the Yellow Sea to Dalny. There, as in Korea, 
Japanese control was everywhere in evidence. That fine city, 
with its massive docks, its many public buildings, its wide 
streets lined with stone, brick and stucco houses was built for 
Russians. Today only one Russian lives there, a man about 
eighty years old. The city in outward appearance is flourish- 
ing, modern, European. It might be a section of Berlin. It 
seems strangely incongruous to see these substantial residences 
furnished only with mats spread on the floors and dwelt in by 
Japanese. It is typical of the rapid and wonderful changes 
going on in the Far Wast. Here the stories of tumult in China 
were even more disturbing. The railway between Peking and 
Mukden was said to be closed to passengers and used exclu- 
sively to transport soldiers and equipment. It was announced 
that Peking was under martial law. Thirty American tourists 
here gave up their tickets to China and left for the Siberian 
railway or for other Hastern countries. The hotel of the Man- 
churian railway at Port Arthur that night had only one guest, 
a man from New Jersey. 

We boarded a ship of a Japanese company bound for Tanku, 
the port of Tientsin, and found on arrival that one train daily 
for first-class passengers was dispatched to Peking. By treaty 
made after the Boxer outbreak in 1900, this line must be kept 
open for travel and in case the management fails to do this 
foreign powers have authority to take charge. The schedule 
time is about five hours to Peking. We entered the gate of 
the capital through the city wall, alongside of eight companies 
of the Inniskilleners in British uniform. Their measured tread 
was reassurng. The Grand Hotel was filled with guests, tour- 
ists, army officers of different nationalities and temporary 
residents. Of course the talk was largely of the revolution, 
but the demonstrations thus far were mainly in the South, 
several hundred miles away. The police and soldiers at Peking 
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and in the north were mainly Manchus and presumably loyal 
to the government. They had been much increased in numbers. 
It was the prevailing opinion that some weeks, at any rate, 
would elapse before the trouble would reach the capital. 

The next morning we were fortunate in securing, as a spe- 
cial favor, permits to visit the Summer Palace, eight miles 
from the city. Almost in solitude our little party walked dur- 
ing the afternoon through miles of magnificence, with build- 
ings of quaint and strange architecture and adornments, arti- 
ficial lakes crossed by marble bridges, terraced gardens and a 
mile-long colonnade with carvings and pictures. Though much 
is of recent construction, walls and pavements and costly tiled 
roofs are overgrown with weeds and decay is spreading every- 
where. 

The following day we visited the Temple of Heaven. There 
are no tramways in the capital of the empire. The only means 
of travel are rickshaws drawn by men, sedan chairs, carts, 
wheelbarrows and a few carriages. The way is long. The 
dirt in the roads at this season is deep and dry. An endless 
string of ‘loaded camels and carts, filled with army equipment, 
filed past us. The wind blew in cold blasts. At last we 
emerged from clouds of dust into the temple grounds. After 
a walk of three miles from the first gate, calling on the way 
at the Temple of Peace and various other buildings and in- 
closures, we arrived at the temple itself. The first idea of 
Chinese architecture is vastness. Grandeur and reverence are 
expressed by laying out temple or palace areas of square miles, 
surrounded by narrow streets and alleyways with low build- 
ings packed with teeming multitudes. In the silence of the 
vast temple there was no suggestion of war, nor did we detect 


_any note of it in the seemingly numberless people in shops and 
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along the roads. 

On Friday, Oct. 28, I was assured by Dr. ‘Tenney, our 
Secretary.of Legation at Peking, that it was entirely safe up 
to that time for foreigners to travel in the city and surround- 
ing country, though there was no doubt that the empire was 
approaching a crisis. The missionaries of the various denomi- 
nations were going on with their work. The schools and col- 
leges were busy, though many of the students, especally the 
Manchus, were leaving for their homes or elsewhere. No sight- 
seeing that we did was so interesting and rewarding as our 
visits to these institutions. Fi 

Sunday noon, as we were dining with President Lowrie of 
Peking University, word came from the legation advising that 
missionaries in the country districts be at once called into the 
city. That evening our friends at the American Board mission 
told me they thought it not safe to go outside the walls. 

Nevertheless, early next morning we left by train for Nan- 
kow, about twenty-five miles north, and from there were 
carried in chairs to and through the great cemetery of the 
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Ming Tombs, a journey of eighteen miles. Imagine a level val- 
ley six miles wide shut in by barren mountains, containing 
thirteen tombs arranged around the circumference. From the 
five-arched gateway, through other three-arched gates at regu- 
lar intervals, an avenue four miles long leads to the chief 
tomb. Part of the avenue is lined on both sides with marble 
statues of horses, camels, elephants and nondescript animals 
gazing at each other. Their expression is both majestic and 
comical, We were each carried in a chair on poles borne by 
four men. Passing through plowed fields and orchards of per- 
simmon trees, laden with golden fruit, that quiet afternoon, 
there was no intimation of civil war in the country. After 
a night in a little Chinese inn we got into a caboose of a freight 
train going north to Kalgan, got off at the Great Wall and 
walked on a small section of this mighty structure. It was 
begun more than two thousand years ago and is over three 
thousand miles long—over mountains, through valleys, across 
rivers, with three pon- 
derous towers in each 
mile. Now we saw 
signs of war. We 
passed one thousand 
eavalry horses going 
south in box cars and 
earloads of men. 

When we arrived at 
Peking that afternoon 
we found our rooms 
occupied and the hotel 
crowded with families 
of Chinese officials who 
had sought safety in 
the foreign concession. 
We took the train for 
Tientsin at once. It 
was crowded in the 
same way. In a com- 
partment we secured 
was a high official of 
the government, with 
his sick wife and a 
baby four days old. 
He was going to visit- 
‘relatives, he said, and 
just before leaving the 
train at Tientsin he 
carefully affixed to his 
head an artificial queue. 
It was reported that 
the second division of 
the imperial army be- 
low Tientsin had made 
demands of the govern- 
ment and refused to 
obey orders till they 
‘should be granted. 

That night we went 
on board a ship leaving 
for ‘Shanghai. Going 
up the river the next 
Sunday morning, 
Noy. 5, we passed the Chinese fleet of three gunboats just be- 
low the city. They were flying the rebel flag. They had been 
captured a few hours before by a handful of unarmed men in 
two sampans rowed out from the shore. It was an instance 
of war by prearrangement. 

On reaching the dock we saw long streets looking as though 
all the families had hung out their washing. The headlines 
of the newspapers, peddled everywhere by newsboys, announced 
“Shanghai has fallen.’’ All the houses were adorned with the 
white flag, which is the emblem of the rebels. That protected 
them from molestation. The railway station and the native 
city were in rebel hands, taken over the previous night. Al- 
most the only fighting was at the arsenal. A few men had 
been shot but there was no disturbance as we entered, in the 
foreign section of the city. 

Some of the streets were as noisy as those of New York 
or ‘Chicago on election night. Newspaper row off Foochow 
Road was crowded. Newsboys were calling extras and waving 
sheets of paper with queer characters. Evidently the common 
people were interested in the news. Thousands of small paper 
flags with eight blue stars in a circle were being sold. 
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_ inefficient, and its leaders are frightened. 


I dined that evening in a prominent Chinese restaurant, 
handling chopsticks, the guest of some Chinamen, graduates 
of Yale. We were in a private room, but the noise of discus- 
sion filled the whole building. As translated to me, the talk 
was all of politics. I was present at a meeting of missionaries 
and teachers filling Union Church to discuss Modern Methods 
of Presenting the Gospel. The topic seemed far enough away 
from present affairs, but they were promptly brought in by 
the repeated assertion that the proper presentation of the gos- 
pel required a change of government. I attended a conference 
of prominent Chinamen and foreigners to discuss Methods of 
Relieving Famine. It was opened by Dr. Gilbert Reid, speak- 
ing in Chinese and translating into English. He spoke of the 
necessity of irrigation, the redistribution of populaton and de- 
velopment of national resources. But the next speaker, an 
English public official, declared that the prime necessity was 
a different government. While he respected many of the Man- 
chus, he said their dy- 
nasty was a dismal 
failure. Dr. Timothy 
Richard, one of the 
two chairmen, ventured 
to call him to order 
for speaking aside from 
the subject, but when 
Dr. Richard took the 
floor he reiterated the 
same statement. The 
other chairman, a 
prominent Chinaman, 
followed with an elo- 
quent address assert- 
ing the necessity for 
the overthrow of the 
government and, as in- 
terpreted to me, declar- 
ing that the revolution- 
aries ought not to be 
called rebels but patri- 
ots: | His words were 
welcomed with almost 
continuous applause 
by his countrymen. 

I have given suffi- 
cient illustrations to 
show the general situa- 
tion as it appears to 
me at present. I am 
left space only for a 
few impressions con- 
cerning the future. 

Chinese gentlemen 
educated at home in 
institutions planted 
mainly by Christian 
missions, and in Hurope 
and America, are prom- 
inent leaders in this 
movement. They hope 
to establish what they 
call a republic. Their 
idea is to give citizenship only with qualifications of education 
and property. This would mean a kind of oligarchy expanding 
with the progress of the people. They are very much in ear- 
nest, but as yet without any one prominent trusted leader. 
Many of them hope to elect as their first president an official 
of the present government, whom I will not venture to name. 

The Manchu dynasty is doomed. It is hopelessly corrupt, 
If they escape mas- 
sacre they will be fortunate. A very intelligent Chinaman 
answered my questions as to what would be done with the boy 
emperor, the prince regent and cabinet by saying that they 
would be requested to withdraw to some place in Manchuria, 
as we Americans had isolated the Indians on reservations. 

The new government, if inaugurated, will have an undis- 
ciplined army. I visited one of the camps of the revolution- 
aries. The swarm of men and boys were without uniforms, 
maintained no sort of order, and the arms and ammunition 
collected were kept from them till need should come to use 
them. The new government will have many earnest but inex- 
perienced leaders. Others will promptly want to know what.is. 
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Men and Religion in England 
The Movement in Other Guise 
By The On-Looker 


A newspaper which has just come to hand after a journey 
of about seven thousand miles brings the tidings of the resig- 
nation of a young minister, whose pastorate is not yet two 
years old, in the full tide of apparent success. He is giving 
up one of the largest churches of his denomination that he 
may devote himself exclusively for awhile to an evangelism 
in particular for men. And he is but one of a company, apos- 
tolic in numbers, who will girdle the United States in the in- 
terests of this special type of evangelistic work. 

The Men and Religion Movement, in other guise, has been 
under way in England for many years. The On-Looker has 
touched it at many points of recent weeks. It may be worth 
while to consider some of its aspects here, and the measure 
of success and failure which it has realized on this side of 
the sea. 

In Birmingham there is a monument to Joseph Sturge, one 
of the philanthropists of that city of philanthropic men. But 
the stone presentation of the man is less interesting than the 
memorial of his ministry in the Adult Bible Schoo] Movement, 
which he originated there some fifty years ago. 

“We will start about seven-thirty o’clock in the morning,” 
said one of the chief workers in this movement, with whom 
the On-Looker had the pleasure of spending a “week end” in 
the early fall. Seven-thirty is hardly a Sunday school hour 
with the On-Looker at home, but he was on hand nevertheless. 
And so was the ‘motor car,’ driven by one who till recently 
was a member of the Birmingham council, and whose father 
not so long ago was the honored mayor of the famous English 
city. 

A comfortable run brought us to the hall where the work- 
ers and teachers breakfasted together. The first thing that an 
Englishman wants you to do is to have “a drop of tea’ with 
him. Our outing that morning covered only about two_ hours, 
but the On-Looker had breakfast twice, and escaped easily at 
that. Nevertheless there is something in the readiness of our 
English brethren to “break bread” together. Comradeship is 
a word that comes easily to remembrance here. 

Upstairs we went as soon as breakfast was done, and there 
the men were gathering in good numbers, though it was yet 
only eight o’clock. There was the usual hearty English sing- 
ing. Only English congregations seem to know what congrega- 
tional singing. really is. 


MEN’S BIBLE SCHOOLS VISITED 


There is a touch of Quakerism about this particular move- 
ment for men, as was evident in the silent prayer which took 
the place of the ordinary public type. There was also evident 
a certain reluctance to be formally religious in the character 
of the principal address that morning, which was an illustrated 
talk by a layman on certain aspects of plant life. He looked 
the prosperous, retired business man. There was nothing 
preachy whatever about his talk. He was plainly sympathetic 
in a non-contentious way, with the doctrine of evolution, and 
his appreciation of Charles Darwin in the beginning of his 
address met a quick and hearty response. At the same time 
his speech was saturated with the spirit of a simple and hearty 
religiousness. He spoke to the minute, and the large classes 
went at once to the work of Bible study. The men were, gen- 
erally speaking, middle-aged and seemed to be to a large 
extent from the working class. 

We visited three other schools that morning, one of them 
a mission which is occupying a former “public house,” or 
saloon, another a comfortable collection of men in a school- 
house, studying much after the manner of an ordinary Bible 
class, and the third in the Cadbury Institute, a building which 
cost, with its furnishings, about quarter of a million dollars, 
and is the gift of the Cadbury family, the famous chocolate 
manufacturers, who are well known all over England not only 
for their commercial ability and success but quite as much 
for their generous interest in philanthropic and religious work. 

The Institute provides classes for women as well as men. 
Many of them were in evidence as we went through in a hasty 
survey of the fine equipment of the place. There is a question 
in the minds of some of the workers whether so large an in- 
vestment of funds at one point is as effective as the wider 
distribution of funds in much simpler work. The movement 
as a whole has hardly held its own in recent years in Birming- 
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ham. But it is something that the movement has suryived 
for fifty years, and that after a period of decline it appears to 
be taking on a more vigorous life. 

There has been some tendency for the movement to he- 
come an end in itself for some in attendance upon it, but the 
On-Looker noted a careful avoidance of anything like crit- 
icism of the churches when the lesson comment drifted that 
way, and the principal workers are active also in their respect- 
ive churches. The early hour has in view two ends, to allow 
the men to attend before breakfast, as most of them do, so 
that they may have the day before them, and so that the 
women in the poorer neighborhoods especially may have boys 
and men out of the way while breakfast is preparing, and also 
to allow of church attendance afterwards where there is the 
desire. The designation of “Sunday school” is avoided, and 
everything else that is “Sundayish’” or obviously churchlike, 
so as to attract those who avoid ordinary religious services. 
The tendency has been, however, to grow more conventional 
with the years, which may account in some measure for the 
decline of the work at many points. The moyement has its 
own magazine, One and All, published at Bourneyille, the Cad- 
bury model town just outside of Birmingham. 


THE “P. Ss. A.” 


The “P. S. A.,” or Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement 
has been noted not so long ago by another writer for The Con- 
gregationalist, and calls for only a passing reference here. 
Everywhere the mystic letters are to be seen, and in the north 
of England at least its success has been far more widespread 
than that of the Adult School Movement. There is decline 
here also, at present, although to an outsider and an American 
it is quite remarkable that so many men can be gotten together 
in the middle of the Sunday afternoon. In the manufacturing 
towns of the north, however, it is evident that street life is 
more common than with us, and the early hour at which the 
Sunday evening services are held makes it possible for church 
attendants who have been at morning, afternoon and evening 
services still to enjoy the throng for an hour or two. Gener- 
ally speaking the morning congregations are light here, and 
the popular service is the evening service, which is often as 
early as six o’clock. 

Besides the P. S. A. there are many Brotherhood organiza- 
tions. One which the On-Looker attended last Sunday in a 
large Wesleyan chapel brought out about one hundred and 
fifty men. These also were generally about middle age, and 
represented in good proportion the working class. The address 
by one of the pastors of the church was on the present social 
unrest, and was more cautious than otherwise remarkable in 
tone. ; j 

As to the ordinary congregations of the churches, they are 
quite as predominantly feminine here as they are with us. Two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the attendants are women, so far 
as adults are concerned. There is a much larger attendance 
of children at the morning services than with us, and of these 
there are as many boys as girls. But the drift away from the 
churches is evidently stronger among the boys than it is among 
the girls, and it is marked enough with both. 

Some notable exceptions the On-Looker has found. R. J. 
Campbell’s congregation on a Thursday morning consists in 
much more than ordinary measure of men. The best seats in 
the house are reserved for these,.and the attendance of busi- 
ness men at the noon hour upon this service is a striking 
tribute to the power of a virile religious message to still hold 
and help men. A World without God was Campbell’s message 
the morning the On-Looker heard him, and it was in every 
way an impressive sermon, and the service, an impressive 
service. There was no seeking after the unconventional in 
either. Campbell wore the pulpit gown, and the order of ex- 
ercises was sufficiently decent and dignified to have satisfied 
the most exacting taste. But the spirit of modernism, rather 
than the form of it, was everwhere manifest, and a kind of 
manliness of emphasis ran through it all. : 

“Which are the more prosperous churches in England, the ~ 
progressive or the conservative?’ queried the On-Looker of one 
who is in intimate touch with religious work here, and who is 
not too much a partisan of this or that school. 
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CHAPTHR VII. 


A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


I reached Talladega at night and went early the next morn- 
ing to the home of the college president, to try my fate again 
as I had tried it three years before with the high school au- 
thorities in Little Rock. He had forgotten me, but remem- 
bered when I mentioned the “card of hope.” With the coolness 
and slowness of one who has prepared to look fate in the face 
I said: “Not hearing any more from you I decided to come and 
see. And’—drawing sométhing slowly from my pocket—‘“‘and 
I have here three ten-dollar bills.” I noticed the change in 
the good man’s countenance between the words three and ten; 
too often had he faced the difficulty of finding a way for 
apparently worthy students who brought less than a tenth 
part of their year’s expenses. When he learned that I had 
come five hundred miles on faith, the smile that lit his coun- 
tenance was auspicious. My star of “hope’ had not misled 
me. He said that he, would give the thirty, dollars to the 
treasurer, and asked if I could hitch a horse, milk a cow and 
work a garden. I replied that I could learn to do any kind 
of work. 

My faith and adventure evidently made a great impression 
on this man. In his ehapel talk that morning, without calling 
names or making indications, he told a story to the assembled 
students, how a young man had written from a distant state ; 
how the correspondence had been lost and forgotten; how the 
fellow had based his hope on a rather indefinite proposition, 
had worked hard all summer to earn a few dollars, had come 
many miles. He described the coolness with which this young 
man had faced him and his own shifting emotions between the 
words “three” and “ten.” 

I had not seen a school text all summer, and in my entrance 
examinations I learned what an excellent preparation it is 
not to prepare for an examination, -but to learn each daily 
lesson and then take a period of rest and not of cramming 
just before the test. And for the remainder of my school life 
I prepared for the examination of tomorrow by retiring at 
eight or nine o’clock tonight. 

Virst the Latin teacher started in to test me in Cicero, 
which I read so easily that he closed it and open Vergil’s 
*7ineid,” asking me to scan and read. I announced that I 
could read the first six books, and he turned from book to 
book, forwards and backwards, but I always “scanned and 
read.” I was then passed on to the teacher of mathematics. 
Many white people have an honest opinion that the negro mind 
is characteristically unmathematical. The teacher asked me 
to draw the figure and demonstrate the proposition that the 
sum of three angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles. 
He added that he would go about some desk work and that I 
might call his attention when I was ready. As a good-natured 
resentment to this last statement I called his attention at once, 
drawing the figure ‘‘free-hand” as I did so, and announced that 
I was “ready.” It is a simple and easy proposition, and it was 
so clearly demonstrated that this teacher, who was the college 
dean, gave me no further examinations and enrolled me in the 
sophomore class. So I never was a freshman. 

I noticed that I was not put to milking cows and hitching 
teams, willing as I was, but was given work in the college 
library. In the first of January came the annual “week of 


prayer,’ and I joined the little Congregational church which is _ 


fostered in connection with the college. I was just about nine- 
teen years old. Why had I not become a church member 
before this time? That is a thing worth explaining in the 
interest of the younger generation of negroes. I believed in 
God and the church, and had always been a most faithful 


-worshiper, but I could not dream dreams and see visions. 


Without dreams and yisions no one was allowed to join the 
average negro church of the past. The cause that produced 
many of the negro songs was the fact that the candidate was 
required to bring and sing a “new song” to prove that he was 
really converted by God, for the doctrine was that “the devil 
ean convert you, but he can’t give you a new song.” Rather 
suggestive, this idea of the unpoeticalness of the devil. It 
would amuse more than it would instruct for me to relate some 
of the ridiculous stories which I have heard accepted in church 
as convert’s “experiences.” At last I had found a church which 
did not require that I visit hell, like Dante, in a dream, to be 
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chased by the hounds of the devil and make a narrow, hair- 
raising escape. And I have been a member of this church since 
my first college year. 

Talladega College is a typical monument of unselfishness. 
There is nothing in the annals of human history that outrivals 
the unselfishness that founded and has maintained these insti- 
tutions for half a century. When the institution was founded 
in 1867 practically the whole negro population was illiterate 
and penniless. It is on record that many workers gave their 
services absolutely free. The sentiment of the South was 
naturally opposed to negro education, especially at the hands 
of its late enemies. The early workers had to face something 
more than mere social ostracism: the Ku Klux Klan did not 
stop with that barbarity of civilization, but often adopted real 
barbarities, terrifying, banishing, whipping and killing. It is 
interesting to note what an evolutionary influence a school like 
Talladega has on the sentiment of its neighborhood; white 
people of the town are now among its chief defenders whenever 
danger is threatened, and are among its best donors when a 
new building is to be erected. : 

And oh, the devolvements of Father Time! The building 
which has been the main educational hall of the institution for 
forty years, was erected by slave labor in 1852-53 as a college 
for white boys. One of the slaves who toiled at the work has 
since had his many children and grandchildren educated in 
it. The goddess Fortune is indeed a capricious wench. 

In my first winter at Talladega I won the college oratorical 
contest and several other literary prizes. This suggested to 
the president and faculty the idea of sending me to the North 
in the following summer with a party of four other students 
and a teacher on a campaign in the financial interest of the 
college. The teacher, who has since become President Metcalf, 
presented the work, the aims and the needs of the institution, 
the quartet of boys sang and I delivered an address which I 
prepared especially for the campaign. That speech and that 
campaign proved to be the doorway of my future, as will ap- 
pear. 

It was in the summer of 1900, and it was my first time 
north of the Ohio and the Potomac. We went northward in 
the month of June through Tennessee and Kentucky into Ohio, 
thence eastward, visiting Niagara and the summer haunts of 
the rich in the Adirondacks and concluding our campaign in 
the New England States in September. 

It was Commencement time when we reached Oberlin, and 
the class of 1875 was celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Professor Scarborough of Wilberforce University, the negro 
scholar who is a member-of this class, was present at an im- 
promptu parlor entertainment by the five boys of our party, 
aud he so much liked a recitation which I combined from 
Spartacus to the Gladiators and The Christian Gladiator that 
when we parted he gave me in the act of handshaking a silver 
half dollar. I noticed what he did not notice, that the coin 
bore the date of ‘1875,’ the year of his class—and I have it 
now, black with age and non-use in my purse. 

At Akron, O., an event happened on which hangs a chain 
of circumstances; the people requested that my speech be 
printed in pamphlets so that copies could be purchased. Copies 
were sent to Dr. G. W. Andrews, the head of Talladega Col- 
lege, the author of my ‘“‘card of hope.” He marked a copy and 
sent it to Dr. A. F. Beard, the senior secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. ' 

This trip impressed me with the unselfish spirit of the 
Christian people of the North—and also showed me that the 
good people of the North had a very inadequate idea of 
the real capacity of the American negro. When we visited the 
summer camp of Mr. Harrison, ex-President of the United 
States, members of his party expressed frank surprise that a 
party of negro college students could sing and speak and deport 
themselves so well—and I myself was scrutinized with a most 
uncomforting curiosity. 

Our little campaign paid expenses and brought back a thou- 
sand dollars for the college—a small sum of money but a big 
experience. Moreover I had seen Yale, had actually looked 
upon its elms, its ivies and its outer walls. From that day the 
audacious idea began to take me that I must push my educa- 
tional battles into its gates. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The World Currents 
A Survey of 1911 j 


The first year of the second decade of a century which 
we still call new, in its events and the current of its tend- 
encies, almost seems to sustain the convenient popular ar- 
rangement of history by centuries. We are in the midst of 
the stir of new movements, many of them world-wide, which 
are as significant as they are recent, not, indeed, in their in- 
ception, but in their visible power to affect our lives and to 
change the story of man’s work upon the earth. Whether we 
are optimists, as becomes the disciples of the serene and active 
Christ; or pessimists, as the temptation of our superficial view 
of a most distracting time must be; we feel ourselves caught 
and carried off in the flow of the world currents and are too 
often bewildered and distressed. We may take courage, how- 
ever. God is still in control of the world which he has made 
for a purpose and the changes bring no terror to the heart 
of faith. 

THE PASSING OF ISOLATION 


For the United States the year has shown more plainly 
than eyer that we are come out of the old isolation which the 
Iathers of the Republic experienced and desired into world 
relations which cannot be evaded and which, if we use them 
rightly, will be for our own education and the help of other 
peoples. A century ago we had DWngland to reckon with and 
were on the eve of a humiliating war. In this year we have 
negotiated treaties of peace and arbitration with both Mngland 
and France and are ready, if our too self-centered and sus- 
picious Senate will approve of them, to extend the relation to 
the other stable and responsible nations of the earth. The pro- 
tests of individuals. who still maintain the duelist’s ideal of 
honor and of little coteries of bitter devotees of national 
jealousy and hate only show by contrast the substantial una- 
nimity of the American people in desiring to knit the nations 
in a league of peace. The negotiation of these treaties is the 
great moral event of the year in our own history and in our 
survey of the wide field of humanity. It makes the present 
Administration representative of the best public sentiment in 
America in the desire for peace with all our neighbors. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


The year has also seen difficult questions of good neighbor- 
hood arise in which the American public has been educated 
and forced to declare itself. We have guarded a long frontier 
while Mexico fought out a revolution, exiled the long-estab- 
lished ruler who had brought order and prosperity and under 
its own constitutional forms elected the leader of that revolu- 
tion president. Here, too, the American love of peace had 
opportunity of expression. Under provocation which more 
than once tested our patience, we studiously refrained from 
interference and showed our good will by courtesies to the 
Mexican authorities. Our long watch is not yet ended. A new 
revolution is in progress but, happily, thus far at a distance 
from the border. But the suspicion with which some citizens 
of other nations, in the old world and the new, have regarded 
our actions has had no justification in any act or wish of the 
United States for aggression. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA 


We have come into unpleasantly intimate relations with 
Russia, long our friend in the sort of cordial relation that is 
possible between people who seldom meet. At Persia’s request 
we suggested an expert manager for the finances of the king- 
dom, Mr. Shuster, who had done good service for our Govern- 
ment in the Philippines. In the successful exercise of his 
duties he crossed the designs of high-placed Russian individ- 
uals and the policy of the Russian foreign office to keep Persia 
weak that it might be subservient. The return of the exiled 
Shah, with Russian connivance, if not direct support, failed, 
and Russia came out into the open with threats of invasion 
and an ultimatum. We were obliged to remind Russia that 
Mr. Shuster was an American and must be treated with re- 
spect. We have sympathized with Persia’s outburst of patri- 
otie spirit which has preferred to fight and fail rather than 
accept open servitude. Mr. Shuster may be compelled to witb- 
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draw, but it looks as if he had supplied the needed point of 
enthusiasm for a rebirth of the national spirit of the Persian 
people which may yet give them a chance to escape the claws 
of the British lion and the Russian bear. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


The Russian treatment of American travelers, long a sub- 
ject of complaint under the treaty of 1832, has brought us also 
to a denouncement of that treaty and a popular concentration 
of attention on Russian relations. The prompt and wise action 
of the President saved us from hasty and discourteous words 
by Congress which might have made the negotiation of a new 
treaty difficult. So Russia and our relations with Russia have 
become matters of popular interest and discussion to an extent 
hitherto unapproached in our history. 


THE CANADIAN REFUSAL 


The opening of the year found the President urging upon 
Congress the ratification of an agreement With Canada for a 
limited reciprocity in trade. The measure was passed in the 
House of Representatives by a non-partisan majority, but held 
up in the Senate. The President called an extra session of 
Congress expressly to act upon this important measure of good 
neighborhood and far-seeing statesmanship and it was passed. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian Liberal premier, introduced 
the measure in the Canadian parliament where the Conserya- 
tives threatened to keep on talking in order to prevent a vote. 
Rather than attempt to carry it through under pressure, the 
Dominion government appealed confidently to the country in 
a new election. A campaign of regrettable bitterness followed 
in which the large interests of Canadian railroads and manu- 
facturers and the hatred of the United States which survives 
here and there across the border united against the measure. 
Bitter things were said of us and the folly of a few of our 
political leaders aiding the cry against the danger of ultimate 
annexation, the vote gave a Conservative parliamentary ma- 
jority of about the size of the Liberal majority it replaced and 
a popular majority of about 35,000 in the whole of Canada, the 
greater part of it in Toronto, the capital of Conservative 
Ontario. Americans received the rebuff, as they had endured 
the unneighborly bitterness of the campaign, with good temper. 
How far the sentiment of this country is from desiring the 
annexation of Canada may be indicated by the fact that our 
newspapers haye been unanimous in saying that Speaker 
Champ Clark, who spoke of annexation and was widely quoted 
in Canada, had by that one utterance shut himself out from 
all chance of receiving a nomination as President by his own 
party. : 

With Russia, with Great Britain, with Japan we have 
entered into an agreement which saves the life of the fur seals 
of the Bering Sea and requires elaborate calculations and 
money exchanges among the interested parties. We are on 
the eve of decision of rates and regulations for the Panama 
Canal, which is certain from the first to become a great inter- 
national waterway. In our relations with The Hague tribunals 
we are in frequent touch with other nations in orderly ways. 
In our holding of the Philippines, until in our judgment the 
people of the islands are able to stand alone among the na- 
tions; in our garrisoning the American legation in Peking and 
guarding the lives of foreigners on the Yangtze River and 


- along the coast of China, we are inevitably parties to foreign 


relations of growing importance and intricacy. The American 
of the mental or the actual backwoods who thinks that we 
have nothing to learn from foreigners and need not treat them 
with justice and courtesy or “bother our heads about them” is 
more and more a bad American. 


The Currents in America 
THE PEACE SENTIMENT 
We have spoken of the offers of good neighborhood to 


- Canada and to France and Great Britain in the arbitration 


treaties. The rising tide of peace sentiment has appeared in 
other quarters as well and need not here be dwelt upon. It 
will have a new opportunity for expression in the plans for 
celebration of the hundred years of peace which we have en- 
joyed with Great Britain and her colonies. Its witness is the 
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undefended frontier that tells of the essential brotherhood of 
Canada and the United States. 


MOVING TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


The movement for a more complete self-expression of de- 
mocracy has made progress during the year. California has 
adopted a ‘progressive’ constitutional change and accepted 
the referendum and recall. It has also admitted women to 
the ballot. The addition of two states to the Union has 
marked another triumph of radical measures. Arizona was 
forbidden to recall its judges, but may now decide to do so, 
as California does. Whether the progressive movement has 
made “progress as a whole, it is at the year’s end difficult to 
see. Socialism is evidently gaining, whether by way of protest 
or from conviction the future will declare. We are moving 
slowly toward a division of parties on the line of conservatism 
and radicalism and the disappearatice of the Solid South is 
consequently imminent, with a good possibility of a Southern 
candidate for the Presidency next year. 


THE MCNAMARA CASE 


The year has seen the culmination of a conspiracy to win 
for the cause of labor unionism by destruction and assassina- 
tion and also a startling change of attitude toward men 
charged with a share in the long list of crimes and confessedly 
guilty in two of them. Early in the year the spectacular 
arrest of the McNamara brothers drove the unions to angry 
denunciation of the methods of arrest and the allotment of 
great subscriptions of money for their defense. The defend- 
ing counsel, knowing that they were guilty, kept on in their 
attempt to make the trial a test of strength in appeal to class 
feeling rather than a fair and orderly matter of court pro- 
cedure. These appeals niade the revulsion of feeling which 
followed tke confession more violent and thousands who a 
few days before were giving money to clear these men from 
“Capitalistic’ charges now denounced them as traitors and 
demanded that they should be sent to the gallows. ‘The re- 
sults have been to induce labor unionism to commit itself 
against the use of violence and to convince the public that 
the whole matter must be followed out to the end and the 
guilty punished. 

NATIONAL ECONOMICS 


We are still in the midst of campaigns for tariff and cur- 
rency reform. The futile attempts of the special session of 
Congress to force the tariff issue have left room for the care- 
ful and impartial reports of the President’s commissions. If 
all are as clear and convincing as that which recommends a 
reduction of the wool schedule, the way to a business-like 
settlement of the whole question should open speedily. The 
vital questions of currency reform and railroad financing are 
complicated by violent prejudices and much ignorance, but a 
clear report on the latter, to be followed before long by another 
on the currency, should clear the way for intelligent non- 
partisan action. 


THE TRUST PROSECUTIONS 


The vexed question of the meaning and efficiency of the 
Sherman law, has been carried toward a settlement by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court dissolving the Standard Oil ‘and 
Tobacco trusts and by the resolution of these inflated bodies 
into a number of smaller and competitive companies. The 
opinion of Chief Justice White that the statute is to be con- 
_ strued by the principles of the common-law test of right reason 
has been widely misunderstood. The alternative would not 
be strict construction, but unreasonableness. The year has 
been marked by the inception of Government actions at law 
against other large companies, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the watch-case trust, the meat-packers, and an alleged 
periodical trust, among others, and also by the voluntary effort 
of business concerns to adapt themselves to the requirements 
of the law as construed by the courts and the Government. 
We are slowly reaching by this method a clear understanding 
of the permissible limits of growth and combination and of 
fair competition, and the cloud which has hung over business 
activity and initiative is lifting. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The year has seen three sessions of Congress. The closing 
session of the Sixty-first Congress was mainly wasted. The 
special session of the Sixty-second passed the Canadian Reci- 
procity measure and attempted a purely political revision of 
some tariff schedules. The Senate passed the constitutional 
amendment for popular election of members and refused to act 
upon important treaties. The regular session of Congress, 
now at work, has up to the time of writing devoted itself 
mainly to playing politics in anticipation of next year’s Presi- 
dential campaign. The change of political control in the 
House and the growth of the Progressive contingent among 
the Republicaus of the Senate has put the real control into 
the hands of a coalition of Democrats and Progressives. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Other events of the year have been the enormously ex- 
tended speech-making journeys of the President; the narrow 
and long-disputed victory of the Maine law of constitutional 
prohibition; important rate decisions affecting the customers 
of the railroads; the success of the post office in paying its 
way, the success and extension of the postal savings bank 
system; and the progress of flying, with the flight of Harry N. 
Atwood across the continent as its culminating triumph. 


CRIMES OF THE YEAR 


Of causes or disclosures of shame we have had too many 
—the uncovering of vote-buying in Ohio, with the wholesale 
disfranchisement of thousands of citizens of Adams County, 
the discoveries of corruption in the Ohio legislature, in Peun- - 
sylvania and Illinois; the frequent lynchings, disgracefully 
endorsed by the unworthy governor of South Carolina; the 
Coatesville horror of mad and demoniacal cruelty; the locked 
doors and insufficient fire escapes of the ‘“‘fire-proof’ building 
in New York in which 150 working girls were burned to death. 
None of these things can any longer be hid in a corner. We 
see ourselves as we are and in our shame and regret is hope 
of repentance and betterment. 


Religious Events of the Year 


We have this year celebrated the tercentenary of the Eng- 
lish Bible translation of 1611 with great enthusiasm. We 
have seen the influence of the churches united in demand for 
peace and the peace treaties. The outstanding movement of 
the religious world in America has been the inauguration of 
the Men and Religion movement, which is canvassing our 
centers of population to organize the men for church activity 
and social study and betterment. Harly in the year we had 
the great missionary exhibition, The World in Boston, with 
its spread of information and enthusiasm. The Episcopal 
commission on Church Union has opened the way for a con- 
ference where all the churches may make acquaintance and 
declare their convictions freely. If mission work has received 
a temporary check from the great Chinese revolution, it had 
already done good service in ministering to the starving and, 
happily, very few of its agents have been sacrificed. And the 
world-over missionary influence is becoming more effective, 
directly in the upbuilding of national churches, indirectly in 
leavening the world with Christian thought. 


The Story of the Nations 


THE MOROCCO AGREEMENT 


When France, after consulting Great Britain and Germany, 
proceeded to put the internal affairs of Morocco in order and 
Germany, believing that France under a new ministry could 
be browbeaten and that the hands of England were tied by 
strikes and social disorders, sent warships to Agedir, the 
world was on the brink of a great war. For France was in 
no yielding mood and England soon made it clear that she was 
ready to fulfill her treaty obligations to France in Morocco. 
Germany, in consequence, came near a financial crash, which 
was staved off in part by borrowings in America. But an 
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agreement was reached by which France was recognized as 
Morocco’s guardian and exchanges of other African territory 
were made between Germany and France. There is tension 
of feeling still, for Germany is sore over a diplomatic defeat, 
but for the present the skies are again clear. 


SEIZING TRIPOLI 


Italy took this moment to foreclose the mortgage she had 
long Claimed on Tripoli and has occupied the coast cities. By 
her command of the sea she has freely sent forces across the 
Mediterranean and blockaded the small Turkish fleet in the 
Dardanelles. Turk and Arab have made brave resistance and 
there have been grewsome tales of cruelties on both sides, but 
the Turkish supplies of ammunition have been cut off and 
Italy can easily hold the coast, though the occupation of the 
interior is a far more difficult matter. 


THE CHINESE OVERTURN ’ 


China has risen against the Manchu dynasty and the in- 
surrection has been well-organized and successful, driving the 
regent and his counselors to the three decisive steps of recall- 
ing Yuan Shi Kai, the strongest man in China, trusting him 
with dictatorial authority and himself resigning the regency. 
Flood, famine, plague, brigandage and war have rayaged the 
valley of the Yangtze River. The representatives of the two 
parties are in conference in Shanghai as these words are 
written, during an armistice which is to extend through De- 
cember. The probable outcome is a republic and a pension- 
ing of the boy emperor. In that case both China ‘and Japan 
will have a former ruler as a private citizen. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Japan has during the year been shocked by the trial for 
treason of anarchist plotters who had forgotten the sanctity 
of the empeor. Turkey has suppressed an Albanian revolt 
with characteristic cruelty. Portugal has been recognized as 
a republic and fought off a royalist rising. Italy has cele- 
brated the jubilee of her occupation of Rome and has at great 
length been trying her Cammorists. 


So the world moves slowly and through many changes 
toward the coming of the Kingdom of God. What overturnings 
or relapses into cruelty may come we do not know. But all 


the years are in the hands of God. 


What Ought to, Be in 1912 


We are going to mention here a few things we should 
greatly like to have 1912 bring to pass. They seem to us the 
things the world most needs at this moment. We believe our 
readers will agree with us that they are things of great mo- 
ment and deep concern. We pray for them more confidently 
because 1911 and previous years have already given them such 
impetus that they wear promise of speedy fulfillment. Why 
could not 1912 witness their consummation? More and more 
we believe that the slow progress of the Kingdom is due to 
the indifference of the saints rather than the animosity of 
the wicked. Perhaps 1912 may witness a new determination 
in the church to build the city of God. 

We should like to see the church regain her deep sense of 
mission. We say regain, because she started with it. The 
original church was made up of a group of men who consid- 
_ ered themselves sent. They lived under the constraint of a 
divine commission, and went about as messengers of good 
news. A change too soon came over the church. Now it is, 
to a great extent, simply a body of respectable people who 
gather on Sundays to worship, hear sermons and comfort one 
another either religiously or socially. This is very well and 
has its place. Worship ought to be an inspiration to enthusi- 
astic service. It is not so, however, in many instances. A 
group of people merely attending church and rendering a little 
indifferent or even valuable service is not the church Christ 
formed. 

Christ’s church was to be a body of those who should try 
to be in the world what he fiad been, and do what he had 
done. “Go ye into the world” is his command to every dis- 
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ciple. We greatly need to recover this sense of mission in the 
church. The world is ours when we do. We write this with 
great encouragement, for this sense has been steadily deepen- 
ing. The good men who once were only worshipers are real- 
izing that to be a member of a church is to, be one sent. The’ 
rapid growth of brotherhoods, Jaymen’s missionary groups, 
Men and Religion movements are all signs of the dawning 
sense of mission, of return to the primitive chureh ideals. 
May 1912 bring some great consummation of these prophetic 
beginnings ! 

We should like to see the New Year bring about a great 
revival of religion. ‘The old, old story,” you say. No, it is 
not. We do not mean that we should like to see Mr. Moody’s 
great revival meetings come again. ‘They were divine and 
blessed things in their day. But the day has changed and 
while the essence of the revival will be the same, the form 
will be that of’ our present mental and spiritual ways Of ap- 
proach to God. We want to see men regain familiarity with 
the world of the spirit after a generation of thraldom to 
things and money making and material success—a sense that 
true life after all is not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

We want to see a reviva’ that will manifest itself in an 
impregnation of every depari_ient of commerce and industry 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ, so that every man who takes 
Christ’s name upon his lips will be as devout at his office 
desk, in the directors’ meeting, in the caucus, in the seat of 
government as at prayer meeting. The annual meeting of 
the church was opened with prayer. The next day the direc- 
tors of the big corporation met. The same men were there. 
It was not opened with prayer. This is a phase of the great 
revival we want to see. But chiefly we desire it among the 
children. Nothing would give us greater certitude that Christ 
was coming to his own than to hear early in 1912 that the 
churches of Jesus Christ were going to see that every child 
in every community received a full year’s careful instruction 
in the religion of Jesus Christ. That is the way the new re- 
vival is coming. Now the common worship of the church is 
largely childless, and that is always a sign of loss and peril. 

We want to see some real and great steps taken toward 
church union in 1912—some advances that shall be outstand- 
ing and memorable. We mean practical union. We are not 
so concerned about bringing all the churches into one denom- 
ination. We know we cannot, we know that the best way is~ 
to get a real unity of service before a union is written on 
paper, and we know it will inevitably come some day. But 
we hope with all our heart that 1912 will take some long 
steps towards stopping the terrible waste in religious effort 
which we now witness, and that there may be a general 
alignment of the churches in attack upon the common foes. 

Here again there is much encouragement. Even organic 
union is taking long forward steps. Since recording in these 
columns, only a week ago, a large meeting of Presbyterian 
and Reformed ministers in New York to plan a common task, 
they have met again to talk of organic union. In Canada- 
three great denominations are planning to bécome one body 
in the Lord. The different branches of Presbyterians and of 
Baptists are talking of reunion. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ has adopted a program for 1912 far in ad- 
vance of anything yet undertaken. In New York the monthly 
meetings of ministers of every denomination have surprised 
the most sanguine. Eyen Roman Catholics have ,attended. 
The time has come for all denominations to work together 
and worship together, and to recognize that denominational- 
ism is too small a thing ever to be allowed to hinder the com- 
ing of the Christianity of Christ. We should like to see the 
churches of every community get together some Sunday night 
early in 1912 and see what all hold in common. 

There are many other things we should like to see. some 
of them as important as these we have named. We can men- 
tion but one more, however, and we name that because its 
consummation seems imminent, and because it is the fulfill- 
ment of what was perhaps the greatest thing conceived in 
1911. We refer to the compacts of eternal friendship and good 
will with England and France. They are the fair product of 
2,000 years of increasing Christian sentiment of brotherhood 
in Jesus Christ, although the treaties had their origin only 
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last spring. We hope to see their speedy ratification because, 
as President Taft said last Tuesday night, they mark the be- 
ginning of the end. 

He said we needed no treaty with Great Britain, and he 
was right. But let this treaty be signed, and not only would 
other nations follow Britain and France in clasping hands 
with our own country, but also the nations of Europe would 
sign treaties among themselves. This is why, among many 
other reasons, we wish to see this great step taken in the 
New Year. It will mean, at last, some real and vital incarna- 
tion of the spirit of Christianity in the life of nations, as for 
2,000 years it has possessed the men who follow Christ. It 
will be the greatest blow to that greatest inciter of hatred 
among Christians—war—that the world has seen. 


It Is a Good Time 


To retrace the course of the year and note the bright spots 
along the way. 


To own up that much of the trouble we anticipated never 
materialized. 


To note the good that came from hard experiences. 


To ‘thank the people—parents, ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, day school teachers, neighbors, friends—who have 
given us a push upward. 


To write a letter to a person who thinks you have for- 
gotten him. : 


To remember that the holiday season is likely to be a sad 
time for the bereaved. 


To settle that old quarrel. 


To begin to read your daily newspaper a little less and 
your Bible a little more. . 


To start family prayers or to resume them, even if you can 
spare only five minutes at the breakfast table. 


To consider the application of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment and the Boy and Religion Movement to your own street 
and home. 


To resolye to read the report of the Commission of Nine- 
teen on Congregational Polity. 

To ponder on the desirability of building a little annex to 
the minister’s salary. 


To join the church. 

To invite in sensible, tactful fashion some one to become a 
disciple of Christ. 

To plan not to spend all your enthusiasm on politics the 
coming year, but to reserve a little for the kingdom of God. 

To renew your subscription to The Congregationalist and 
Christian World. 

To introduce the paper to some one who does not know it. 


To rejoice that you live in the best of all countries and 
in the most inspiring of all centuries. 


A Noteworthy Forefathers’ Day Address ' 
Conspicuous among the Forefathers’ Day addresses of the 
last fortnight was Dr. A. J. Lyman’s instructive and brilliant 
treatment of the theme The Underlying Religious Unity of 
New England. Delivered before the Boston Congregational 
Club, it called to mind in its beauty of literary form, its keen- 
ness of discrimination, its lambent wit and its spiritual pas- 
sion, Dr. Richard S. Storr’s famous oration on the Puritan 
before that same organization a number of years ago. Dr. 
Lyman had saturated himself with the stirring history of New 
England theological thought from the days of Jonathan Hd- 
wards down to more recent epochs and leaders. In the play 
of two sets of contrasted forces, law and liberty, faith and 
reason, he found the moving spring of the religious thinking 
of the yarious New England scli Beneath the differences 
suggested by the names of Hopkins, Emmons, Channing, Tyler, 
Taylor, Bushnell and others, and underneath all the stirring 
controyersies of the last two hundred years, he found unity on 
the theistic issue, the ethical issue and to a considerable degree 
on the Christological issue. His discriminating yet friendly 
‘reference to Unitarianism as on the whole a profound, beneficent 
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and needed protest was particularly significant, coming as it 
did at the close of a day which had witnessed in another audi- 
torium the fraternizing of Trinitarians and Unitarians in the 
one body which unites them, the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers. Dr. Lyman’s picture of Jonathan 
Edwards riveting the bars of the cage of the freedom of the 
human will so tightly that it could never escape was rendered 
all the more amusing when he said that the only thing that 
saved the situation was the fact that the Northampton theo- 
logian did all his work on the outside of the cage so that no 
human will could ever get in. “His allusion to the fundamental 
and eternal distinction between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic type of mind was well worth making just at this 
juncture in tke religious history of New England. We re- 
hearse here these main outlines of Dr. Lyman’s address, not 
merely because we consider it a happy departure from con- 
ventional eulogy of the Pilgrims, but because it furnishes for 
the entire country the kind of interpretation of the religious 
history of recent centuries that will surely make for the closer 
fellowship of all Christ’s disciples today. 


Jailing a Prophet 

When a man claims not only to be on terms of unusual in- 
timacy with God, but also to be his mouthpiece to humanity, 
he and his work are to be tested first of all by the criterion of 
moral results in his own life and the life of those who are at- 
tracted by him, And by this we do not mean the mere ayoid- 
ance of the sins of the flesh, but the higher, positive morality 
that springs out of the second of Christ’s great commandments. 


‘On this ground alone of disobedience to the law of love, we see 


that the voice of the public has indorsed the judgment of the 
court that sentenced the Maine prophet Sandford to serve ten 
years in prison for manslaughter, with other counts of the in- 
dictment in reserve which might be pressed to a life sentence. 
And in this public judgment we concur. It is no novelty to 
find a prophet in jail. But it is a novelty to have him jailed 
for starving his followers while he lived in comfort himself. 
The fruits of Sandford’s prayer by which the whole Eskimo 
population of the Arctic North is said, on his own authority, 
to be sure of heaven, are to be tested by the scurvy-eaten and 
dying members of his own crew. We may say flatly that if 
Sandford’s God is like Sandford, then he is not the God we wor- 
ship. Nothing could have justified the religious absolutism and 
soaring self-satisfaction of this jailed prophet so nearly as 
such an attitude of loving provision for his disciples as would 
put self in the background. His conduct utterly disproves his 
claims. The charitable conclusion is that the man is insane 
with the religious megalomania which is too common as the 
result of unbalanced religious thinking. Religious insanity is 
common enough. Its first sympton is self-regard and neglect 
of care for the needs of others. 


Presidentia] Primaries 

The newspapers are drawing interesting retrospective pic- 
tures of what would have happened in the Republic if it had 
had the Presidential: primary in its earlier history. Instead 
of the first Harrison we should have had Henry Clay for candi- 
date and probably for President, with no Tyler and perhaps 
no Mexican War. Van Buren might have been President a 
second time in 1844, instead of Polk, and Cass in place of 
Pierce. The election of 1860 would have been between Seward 
and Douglas and the election of Seward might easily have re- 
sulted in a foreign war and the success of the Confederacy. 
After that deluge it is impossible to guess what might have 
happened, but as history turned out, Adams and not Greeley 
would have opposed Grant for a second term, and Blaine 
would have had the nomination that went to Hayes. Some 
of the states will next year send delegates elected under pri- 
mary laws to the conventions. The rock ahead of the Presi- 
dential primary movement is the strong feeling for state 
rights. But the Republic will survive, even if the old con- 
stitutional guarding of the power of the smaller states is done 
away. 


The Wool Report and Schedule K 
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The first of the tariff commission reports is now before the 
country, and it deals with the vexed question of wool and the 
famous (or infamous) Schedule K. It is a model of what such 
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a report should be, containing the fruits of careful inquiry in 
many countries as well as in America. It carries no recom- 
mendation in the question between protection and free trade, 
or of the degrees of protection, but it recommends a change 
in the fundamental method of levying wool duties. Now the 
duty is fixed upon unwashed wool. But foreign wools differ 
widely in the amount of grease they carry. The result is to 
exclude entirely some of the fleeces we most need because the 
percentage of washed wool is so low that the duty is prohib- 
itive. There is no partisanship in this report, and the commis- 
sion of different parties and business experience is unanimous 
in making it. The report compelled a mild enthusiasm from 
Congress. It will have to be taken into careful consideration 
by all parties in the battle over the wool tariff which is upon 
us. If the insanity of party politics were not so prevalent in 
both houses of Congress, this unanimous report should pave 
the way for a judicial and judicious measure of tariff reduc- 
tion and reform. 


The Treaty with Russia 

We are now in the second stage of the readjustment of 
relations with Russia. The President saved the situation so 
far as was possible by giving formal notice of the termination 
of the treaty. For this, as Senator Lodge, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and a high authority, 
showed, he had abundant precedents. 
his action and the House also consented to modify its bellig- 
erent and accusative resolution. It is now Russia’s turn to be 
offended, and the introduction of a resolution in the Douma to 
double the tariff on American goods shows that the offense is 
real. 
opportunity for the dying down of public feeling on both sides 
and for the work of the diplomatists. We cannot expect to se- 
cure as good terms, on paper, as the treaty now abandoned gave 
us; but we can secure terms to which Russia and the United 
States as they now are may become parties without misunder- 
standing. Russia will guard her own doors in her own way. 
She will admit, or refuse to admit, Americans as she does all 
the world. We cannot force her to open her doors without war, 
and war is unthinkable. Nor can she demand that we shall 
admit her subjects of Mongol blood. The time has come now 
for a discreet silence on the whole matter in order to allow the 
diplomatists to do their work undisturbed. 


Workman’s Insurance in Great Britain 

The British people haye now entered upon a second great 
experiment in state socialism, the first being the Old Age pen- 
sion scheme. The latter was arranged on a non-contributory 
plan, the bill that has been meekly endorsed by the House of 
Lords after being rushed through the Commons divides the 
contributions for sick benefits and other insurance between the 
workman, the employer and the taxpayer. It is a revolution- 
ary measure, and will do much to change the British from an 
individualistic to a shepherded and bureaucratically governed 
people. The most hotly contested provision referred to the 
insurance of servants which will henceforth require a contri- 
bution of six cents a week from both employer and maid. The 
doctors fought against the provisions which affected them and 
the difficulties, such as that of working the plan through the 
friendly societies, whose bookkeeping must now come under 
government supervision, required repeated amendment of the 
bill. Its passage under closure relentlessly applied in all the 
latter stages, is a great personal triumph for Mr. Lloyd-George. 
We shall watch the experiment with keen interest, and hope 
it will relieve the situation of the workmen in Great Britain 
without cutting at the roots of thrift and self-dependence. An- 
other presage of better days is found in the announcement that 
the English railways and their operatives have concluded a 
pact with which both parties are satisfied. 


’ The German Elections 

The twelfth German Reichstag has expired by limitation 
and members of a new one will be voted for on Jan. 12. The 
majority on which the government has relied has been made 
up of Conservatives and Roman Catholics, the lords of the 
great estates and the clericals, and on this combination Chan- 
cellor Bethmann Hollweg counts for success in the new par- 
liament. The suffrage is for all males over twenty-five and 


The Senate endorsed ~ 


Fortunately the treaty holds for the whole of 1912 giving © 
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the largest single party of five is that of the Socialists. Bunt 
as there has been no reapportionment since the empire was 
founded, in 1871, while the largest growth has been in the 
cities where Socialism is strong, this strength has little chance 
of self-expression. In the election five years ago the Socialistic 
representation fell from eighty-one -to forty-three, but they 
have gained in by-elections since and hope to more than re- 
gain their earlier number in the new Reichstag. A majority 
is required for election and, in case no candidate receives it, 
all but the two names at the head of the poll are dropped and 
a new election decides between them. It will be interesting to 
see what effect popular dissatisfaction with the result of the 
Morocco negotiations and the soreness toward England will 
have on the polling. The result of a situation which makes 
the government dependent on bargaining with the Roman 
Catholic Center has been to make that the best organized and 
influential political organization of its church in the world, as 
well as a source of mischief in German life. We are no par- 
tisans of Socialism, but the growth of the Socialist party in 
Germany is undoubtedly one of the best guarantees of the 
peace of the world. é 


Persia and China in Distress 

We are watching a sad year’s ending for two ancient and 
famous empires. Persia, once lord of all Western Asia, has 
been forced to her knees by Russia, compelled to dismiss the 
hope of real independence and to pay the bills for her own 
humiliation. The proud Chinese imperial court, which not 
long ago would only admit the representatives of the ‘out- 
side barbarians” to its palace by a side door, is now begging 
foreigners for loans to pay its way from. week to week and 
keep the remnants of its empire together. Its strongest man, 
Yuan Shi Kai, is petitioning the nations to interfere just so 
far as to help the child emperor to a chance and the repre- 
sentatives of the outside powers are hesitating. China will 
survive its anarchy. Persia becomes a satellite nation and 
another problem of Moslem discontent for Russian solving. 


In Honer of Servetus 

The recent dedication at Vienne, France, of an imposing 
monument to the memory of Michael Servetus is another of 
those instances of the reversals of human judgment which 
Dr. Mosely once pointed out in a famous sermon as among the 
most interesting and significant facts of history. It was only 
a few years ago that an expiatory monument was erected to 
Servetus in Geneva, in the shadow of the church where John 
Calvin condemned him, and the sermon .of dedication was 
preached in Calvin’s own pulpit. Several other monuments 
have been erected. One was placed outside of Geneva, the 
authorities refusing it a place within the city because of its 
offensive inscription. Another has been placed near the Pan- 
theon in Paris. And now Vienne has paid a tribute to this 
many-sided, gifted and devoted man. Seryetus resided twelve 
years in Vienne engaged in work as a physician, in scientific 
labors and theological speculation. But it was because of his 
heroism during the great plague that the hearts of Vienne turn 
to him. Here he wrote his famous book, “Christianity Re- 
stored,” which was equally abhorrent to Roman Catholic and 
Protestant authorities. His arrest, trial and sentence to death 
by fire by the Inquisition followed. He passed through Geneya, 
attended chureh, was recognized, arrested, tried again and 
burned to death on the Champel hill, Oct. 27, 1553. The dedi- 
cation of the Vienne monument was marred by one discordant 
note. The representative of the Grand Orient Lodge of Free- 
masons, M. De Biere, was frankly atheistic and polemical 
against all religion, claiming that there were no Gods but Free- 
dom, Science, Work, Equality and Fraternity, an unfortunate 
example of the anti-Christian attitude usually adopted by 
Freemasonry on the Continent of Europe. 
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How far is it wise to allow secrecy in the deliberations 
of those to whom we trust authority? The question has been 
raised in the British parliament in regard to foreign affairs, 
and Sir Edward Grey, while maintaining the necessity of 
secrecy and rebuking the interference of the newspapers and 
other mischief makers, was able to announce that Great Britain ~ 
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had made no secret treaties during his incumbency of the for- 
eign secretary’s office. Imagine the effects of open negotiation 
last July, when war or peace hung on the self-restraint of a 
handful of men in Germany, France and England! No busi- 
ness an would invite the reporters to his consultations, and no 
nation should. In America Mr. W. J. Bryan has raised the 
question in regard to the recommendations of the men ap- 
pointed to the bench by the President. “The public ought to 


know upon what recommendations the judges are appointed,” - 


he maintains. Mr. Bryan is wrong here. The President’s rec- 
ommendation is enough. And those whom he consults will only 
speak freely to him when they can speak confidentially. 


e 


Are not sermons on good government becoming more fre 
quent as local situations call for them and thus helping for- 
ward the application of religion in politics? A Springfield, 
Mass., pastor, Rey. Newton M. Hall, D.D., has recently com- 
pleted his fourth series of sermons on the needs and opportu- 
nities of the city. Their outspoken character and suggestive 
treatment of things as they are have secured the attention of 
persons outside the regular congregation of North Church, and 
the daily papers of the city have quoted from them extensively. 
The Woburn (Mass.) Daily Times printed on the day of the 
recent city election a sermon preached on the preceding day by 
Rey. Stephen A. Norton of Iirst Church, which goes straight 
to the heart of the duty of every good citizen. We are glad to 
see our Congregational ministers treating in this large and dig- 
bified yet frank fashion the issues of the hour in their respec- 
tive communities. 


a 


If anybody thinks that there are no other than sentimental 
reasons for friendship with the British empire let him consider 
the figures of our trade with its world-wide territories, the 
value of which in ten months exceeded a billion dollars. worth. 
The United Kingdom is the largest market for our goods, and 
Canada, in spite of her rejection of the reciprocity which her 
own government asked for is one of our best customers. Tor 
example, coal is seventh among our articles of export, and 
Canada took nearly all the anthracite and more than three- 
fourths of the bituminous coal we sent out of the country. 


> 
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A feather in the cap of the public schools. In the just pub- 
lished list of scholarship winners at Harvard the graduates of 
public high schools carry away four times as many honors as 
those who prepared at private schools. It is certainly hard to 
surpass the thorough scholarship and sound mental discipline 
that a well-equipped, modern high school furnishes its pupils. 
Private institutions have their uses and fill an important place 
in the educational system, but for the average boy and giri give 
us a good, well-conducted public school backed by a co-operat- 
ing Christian home. 

st 


In a recent issue we commented briefly on the fact that a 
Connecticut High School has added to its curriculum a course 
in agriculture. We have since received various communications 
calling attention to the fact that similar courses exists in other 
states. In Michigan seventeen cities give four-year courses on 
agriculture, while nearly every high school has classes study- 
ing the subject. In Hadley, Mass., whose high school offers an 
agricultural course, the school owns a hive of bees, mothered 
by an Italian queen of recorded pedigree. 


a 


‘Social settlements among the rich get advocacy now and 
then, as when James Speyer, a New York banker at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the University Settlement in that 
city the other day, suggested the establishment of a center 
near Central Park where the residents should study the con- 
ditions among the well-to-do and rich. It is true enough that 
plenty of people with big bank accounts need to learn the 
AB 6 of child training, home administration and Christian 
regard for their neighbors. 
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No doubt the high cost of dying is as much of a burden 
upon the average family today as the high cost of living. 
Dr. Sydney Strong of Seattle is striking out valiantly in his 
pulpit against the expense connected with funerals and goes 
so far as to declare that the undertaking business should be 
managed by the municipality, as is the custom in certain 
places in Switzerland. He asserts that 2,500 people die each 
year in Seattle and that the average expense of a funeral is 
from $125 to $150. 

rd 

One convincing sign of the universality of Christmas is the 
number of trees called for in increasing numbers every year. 
New York City alone used nearly one-half a million last week 
and this, the average cost of each being fifty cents. Shouldn’t 
wonder if some of them were put to good use in Jewish homes. 
At this rate in the course of a score of years the Maine forests 
from which so many of the trees come will hardly be able to 
meet the demands. 

& 


The failure and abandonment of the New Theater in New 
York seems to reflect little credit upon American taste. The 
enterprise was an attempt to maintain a theater, well ap- 
pointed but not sensational, and with a permanent staff of 
actors which should give a large share of its time to rendering 
the great classic dramas. Such a theater most large German 
towns support or enjoy. But there seems to be no room for it 
in America. 

& 


The Christmas and New Years cards flying about the coun- 
try and over the sea help to keep alive and nourish friendship 
and good will. In design and execution they evidence the won- 
derful artistic and mechanical developments of recent years. 
But the best thing about these little messengers of love is that 
most of them are inexpensive and within the reach of those . 
who must deny themselves costlier expressions of regard. 


a 


That Connecticut layman who sent ninety copies of Presi- 
dent Butterfield’s “The Country Church and the Rural Problem” 
and thirty copies of Al Priddy’s “Through the Mill” to Congre- 
gational ministers in rural and industrial communities of the 
state, knows the kind of mental pabulum of which men should 
partake who would speak intelligently and helpfully on some 
of the biggest issues before the country. 


& 


Only $86,000,000 worth of motor vehicles owned in Massa- 
chusetts at present, but by the close of 1912 the record may 
be a more tooting one. The owners paid during the last twelve 
months to the treasury of the state a total in fees and fines 
of more than half a million dollars. Wonder if they sent any- 
where near as much money as that to the missionary societies ! 


od 


The large sale throughout the country of the stamps issued 
by the Red Cross Society for the benefit of the anti-tubercu- 
losis organizations has helped increase the sinews of war for 
the campaign against a dreadful disease which modern science 
is bound to conquer. 

at 


Look out for the man who goes around just now soliciting 
gifts for the ‘‘usual deficiency” in church receipts. This is not 
a warning but_a gentle hint to put your hand in your pocket 
and stand and deliver promptly, cheerfully and generously. 

a 


Press despatch: “President Taft does his Christmas shop- 
ping in a Washington book store.” Smiles from the publishing 
fraternity ; gloom throughout the candy belt. : 


a 


Honest, now, did you do your Christmas shopping early? 


ey 


The Progress in Uniting Protestantism 


So far as its organization goes, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is the greatest of Protestant bodies. 
When its aims and its propaganda have filtered down to the rank 
and file of the thirty-one denominations which it represents, it will 
certainly be the greatest likewise in influence. Though the Fed- 
eral Council itself meets only once in four years, the large execu- 
tive committee holds an annual session, which has just held its 
conference for 1912 in Pittsburgh. It was preceded by a meeting 
of the newly organized Interchurch Federation of Pennsylvania, 
whose president, Chancellor McCormick of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, welcomed the Federal Council’s committee to that city. 
Among the important actions taken was one relating to the, ex- 
ecutive officers, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of the social service 
commission being appointed as acting executive secretary until a 
permanent nomination is made. The reports from the various dis- 
tricts in which the Federal Council has divided its work were 
encouraging. In the Far West there is the promise of an efficient 
organization in California and fair prospects of others even though 
the Council has no subdivision at work at the present time. From 
the central district, with headquarters in Chicago, comes the news 
of a state organization in Indiana, not to mention county federa- 
tions, reorganizations in Michigan and Illinois, a revival of the 
state federation in Michigan and some very practical work in Chi- 
eago, Cleveland and other city federations. In the East, where 
the district headquarters have been opened in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania reports a new organization, New Jersey another, active 
in moral reforms, and efficient city federations in Wilmington, Del., 
and Baltimore, Md. 


National and International Campaigns 


Among the most aggressive departménts of the Federal Coun- 
cil is its commission on social service, which has mapped out an 
ambitious program that seeks to bring into co-operation schools 
of philanthropy, theological seminaries, colleges and universities, 
together with the many agencies for social betterment and the 
social aspects of home and foreign missions. ‘The commission is 
soon to inaugurate its nation-wide campaign for one day’s rest in 
seven for all industrial workers. Among the resolutions adopted 
were some appropriately introduced by a bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion church condemning lynching, and others 
in relation to Russia’s treatment of the Jews. During the year the 
Iederal Council has also appointed a peace commission, and 
through this and other ways is seeking to come into closer con- 
tact with the churches of England and Germany. The visit of 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, secretary of the Free Church Council of Eng- 
land, and the return visit of Secretary Macfarland to England and 
Germany seems to point the way for a permanent threefold alli- 
ance of the churches of these three great nations. Certainly no 
more powerful influence for international peace could well be set 
in motion than this. Its achievement will necessitate a great deal 
of campaigning, however, in order that the movement may not 
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stop with the fraternal exchange among respective leaders or with 
the passage of resolutions. ‘To be really effective the movement 
must permeate to a greater or less degree the whole church life of 
the three nations. 


For the Reform of Christmas z 


No doubt there is a widespread feeling among earnest Chris- 
tians that the idea of Christmas is perverted, that from the con- 


-templation of the coming of Christ, the common practice is an 


absorption in more or less selfish giving and receiving, while too 
often the poor are actually neglected and thousands of employés 
in the stores, trolleys and the like are driven to physical despera- 
tion. Stirred by this need of reform, the Methodist Preachers’ As- 
sociation of Southern California have adopted these resolutions : 

“Whereas, Christmas, the anniversary of our Lord’s coming, -~ 
dear to every Christian heart, is extensively and ever increasingly 
exploited for gain by commercial business, and , 

“Whereas the universal custom of making gifts without regard 
to symbolizing heaven’s gift to save a perishing world, has taken 
on extravagances that impose heavy burdens on people of moderate 
means as well as the poor, and 

“Whereas, fashionable giving imposes on recipients a feeling 
of obligation to reciprocate in kind and quality equal to the gifts 
received, working hardships in many cases that might be avoided 
but for the prevailing custom, therefore, 

“Resolved, that we recommend to our people thoughtful mod- 
eration in bestowing gifts, and we suggest that they be limited to 
simple tokens of love in the name of our Redeemer, and we further 
recommend that Christmas celebrations in our Sunday schools be | 
conducted in ways not to excite expectations of gifts, but rather to 
afford glad opportunities for giving for the relief of the sick and 
the destitute, and for the support of homes and hospital wards for 
children. 

“Resolved, that we invoke the co-operation of all churches and 
the press in bringing about a modification of the stress of Christ- 
mas times by discouraging expensive gifts and in restoring this 
Christian festival to a glad celebration of the coming of our Lord.” 


Jews in Birmingham 


At the invitation of the Jewish rabbi of Temple Hmanu-Hl in 
Birmingham, Ala., pastors of the Baptist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches voiced their criticism and protest against the 
interpretation of the old commercial treaty in anti-Semitic terms 
by the Russian government. There is a large and wealthy Jewish 
population in Birmingham, and those of the Reform Synagogue 
were largely represented. A relation of profound friendship and 
sympathy binds this body of Jews with the Protestant churches, 
many of which at various times of crisis have received the hos- 
pitality of the Temple for worship, and many also haye even been 
organized under its roof. A new temple, to cost $100,000, is about 


to be erected. There is also a large synagogue of the Russian or 
Orthodox Jews. , 


H f , : ’ In order that the new structure 
might be ready for the new year’s work, the task of clearing away the foundation was begun while the old ruins were still smouldéring. The new Crossley accommodates 350 
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The Count displays his earnest Christian beliefs in various ways 


Famous German Aeronaut Sets Christian Example 


In a recent number of The Record of Christian Work are quoted 
the comments of a German writer, Dr. Trepte, regarding the reli- 
gious side of Count Zeppelin, the famous inventor and aeronaut. 
These excerpts from Dr. Trepte’s book indicate the large place of 
the Christian faith in the Count’s daily life: “He has never talked 
much about his religious beliefs, yet in every garrison town in 
which he has served he has been marked as a conscientious attend- 
ant at church. As regimental commander he has felt it his duty 
to care for the religious instruction of his young soldiers and to his 
instruction has added many an act of Christian example. In 
Wriedrichshaven, where his flying experiments have been carried on, 
he has not only been an unfailing attendant at church, but has 
accepted the position of church elder and performed the duties 
attached to it. On his seventieth birthday his friends set up over 
the entrance of his home in letters of light the words of Isaiah, 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.’ ... He has confessed that 
he conceives his whole task as from God to be solved only by his 
help. His fellow-workers know this very well. When he made his 
first trial ascent he gathered them around him and in fervent, hum- 
ble prayer commended the enterprise to God. When, in 1908, the 
Kepler-bund was organized to protect the Christian faith by the 
dissemination of genuine and honest scientific truth as against the 
materialistic injunctions of certain investigators, Count Zeppelin 
was one of the first to join.” 


Bishop Greer’s Church Extension Strategy in New York 


The one outstanding feature of Bishop David H. Greer’s work 
since he became head of the great Hpiscopal diocese of New York 
has been the way in which he has yoked up laymen to church ex- 
tension. He desired to plant new churches all over the rapidly 
developing Bronx and Westchester districts. The first thing he 
did was to build a beautiful church house in the Bronx, to be the 
center of the movement, and then throw it open to the laymen and 
meet them there in frequent conferences. Soon twenty churches 
were under way in these regions. Bishop Greer recently called 
100 laymen to his home with the purpose of organizing a Laymen’s 
Missionary Committee in every one of the 240 parishes in his dio- 
cese. This meeting found some of the most prominent laymen of 

“New York present, ready to co-operate with Bishop Greer in every 
way. The purpose is to increase missionary interest among the 
men, to raise $300,000 more than was raised last year, and to plant 
Episcopal parishes in the newer parts of New York. The city is 
growing more rapidly than the churches are following. Not only 
are they inconsiderable in the crowded down-town sections of the 
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city, but they are not ministering to the need. Thus in one little 
section of New York where four years ago it was all open field, 
there are living 12,000 families. Ag yet no church has been built 
in their midst, and there is no old one very near. Bishop Greer 
has his mind upon these unchurched parts of the city. 


Greeks are Forbidden the Bible 


The new constitution in Greece forbids the publication of the 
Bible in the common language of the people, a decree probably in- 
spired by the partiarchate of the Greek Catholic Church in Con- 
stantinople. But a joker in the wording of the article prevents 
even the patriarchate, according to the Missionary Review, from 
over-ruling the wishes of the Holy Synod in Athens. ‘Therefore 
the real responsibility for this opposition to the circulation of the 
Bible rests apparently with the Orthodox church in Greece itself. 
This new prohibition only follows the similar one of a decade ago 
when the New Testament was placed under the ban. Now the 
entire Bible will be almost an unknown book to millions of Greeks, 
since few of them can read understandingly the classic form of 
their ancient language. The offers of Bible societies to the Holy 
Synod to publish the editions at their expense have been consist- 
ently refused. This is not a hopeful outlook for the religious edu- 
cation of a whole nation. 


Well Planned Net Casting in Chicago 


A parochial men and religion movement, which has been in 
actiye operation for more than a year, is one of the reasons for the 
phenomenal increase in the membership of Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, where Dr. John Timothy Stone is pastor. A 
committee of twenty men, active business workers, led by a chair- 
man, who is the head of a big corporation, and active in a score 
or more of big enterprises, meets once a week down town for 
luncheon. There names are reported of men needing friendly at- 
tention—strangers in the vicinity of the church, young men new to 
the city, men not Christians or out of church fellowship. Wach 
member of the committee stands ready to make, if necessary, six 
ealls a week. At this weekly meeting a report is expected from 
each man. Some results attained the first year are: The building 
up of the men’s club; increased attendance at the Sunday evening 
worship; the bringing of over 400 into church membership and the 
establishment of a friendly feeling toward the church on the part 
of the community. That last result, intangible as it is, is of 
immense value to the church. The one essential feature of this 
plan is definiteness; definite men to do the» work; definite calls 
assigned; definite time for the meeting of the committee; definite 
reports expected and received. 
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The Coming Herald 


It was Luke, the beloved physician, who gave.us the fullest 
account of the events preceding and attending the birth of Christ. 
And the same beloved physician portrayed with dignity and deli- 
cacy the sacred anticipations cherished by the parents of John the 
Baptist. His sense of intimate touch with life prompted him to 
offer us certain narratives which are peculiar to the third Gospel. 
The study of origins becomes fruitful in affording intimations of 
the gains to be expected through development. - 

He seeks to show something of the setting of that life which 
Jesus soberly estimated as among the greatest born of women. He 
looks beyond “the spirit of the age,” or the visible environment 
of this child who was to have such mighty significance as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah. He undertakes to indicate and to estimate 
the potent influence for good to be found in certain parental de- 
sires and expectations as they found worthy expression in that 
unfolding life which thus answered to their hope. 

“The child is father to the man,” but all those forces which 
contribute to the initial impulse and direction of the child’s life, 
as it enters upon its own particular orbit, are father to the child. 
The long, dry lists of names which stand at the beginning of both 
the first and the third Gospels, undertaking to give the genealogy 
of the family of Jesus for forty generations, are the attempts of 
men who sought to indicate that some at least of the forces which 
brought that matchless life upon the scene lay securely embedded 
in their own national history. 

The scientific men tell us that it took ten thousand years to 
rub the shaggy hair off the beast and produce the fair, clean skin 
of the human. They say that it took another ten thousand years 
to teach this higher form of life to stand erect in place of going 
on all fours with the ape, the tiger and the hog. We represent 
the outcome of that age-long conflict between the human and the 
brutal. The forces which help to make us what we are reach 
back through all those long dark periods of struggle. 

And we in turn are casting whatever measure of aspiration and 
of high resolve we may be able to show, into the same patient 
process of advance. he spiritual forces which we help to set in 
motion are conditioning the lives of children yet to be born unto 
the third and fourth generations of those who love and of those 
who hate Him! Yea, the forces which have to do with the life 
of the spirit find expression in the determination of results even 
unto the thirtieth and the fortieth generation. 

The beginnings of a human soul, how full of mysterious sig- 
nificance! How intricate are the varied influences which cause 
that fresh young life to show unusual capacity, it may be, for 
good, or, alas, for evil! If the launching of a ship destined to 
sail the high seas in all weathers and to do business in great 
waters is an occasion fraught with deep solemnity to those who 
know the perils of thé deep and the far-reaching significance of 
that world-wide traffic to which the great vessel is pledged, how 
much more the launching of a life facing upon an unending future 
and capable of carrying that priceless cargo of character which 
may link it to the Most High. We can understand how this spir- 
itually-minded physician conversant with the hidden meanings 
and potencies of life dwelt with reverent interest on the birth of 
one who should in splendid fashion “prepare the way of the Lord.” 

The beloved physician shows an interest in the now much 
mooted question of spiritual heredity. We find hard and fast lines 
drawn by some of the students of this mystery between “native” 
and “acquired” characteristics. But men of sense and wide ob- 
servation will be loth to surrender their faith in the handing on 
of moral tendencies from father to son quite independently of the 
influence which may justly be attributed to similar environment. 
The physical characteristics which are steadily reappearing in 
certain human stocks seem but the outward and visible signs of 
certain inward and spiritual inclinations which are being handed 
on perpetually in a noble or an ignoble line of succession. 


MORAL IEREDITY 


Blood tells in those horses which are deemed worthy to take 
part in the “track events,’ and blood tells in the dogs which 
“make” the dog show. Blood tells in the human beings who come 
up as candidates for college honors or for the more substantial 
recognition and rewards which belong to mature life. Whatever 
blessings and benefits may come with favoring environment and 
thorough training, it is an inestimable privilege to be well born 
the first time! ‘The “new birth” in such case secures a better 
start for the life which is to run the race for an incorruptible 
crown. 

The picture of these two parents of old, Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth, in the presence of the promised fulfillment of their dearest 
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hopes, has all the touches of reality. The reluctant faith of the 
father in the face of a great hope; the more ready and grateful 
faith of the mother; the deep sense of something august and sacred 
in the hearts of both—how true to life is all this! “The people 
waited for Zacharias and marveled that he tarried so long in the 
temple.” When he made bold to accept this new and deeper mean- 
ing of life which fatherhood involved, he lingered in the place 
of reverence and aspiration as best suited to his own mood of 
awe and devotion. 

The sense of the responsible and unspeakably precious relation 
he would sustain to that young soul made any sort of immediate 
utterance seem distasteful and impossible. “When he came out 
he could not speak unto them: and they perceived that he had seen 
a vision in the temple.” It stands as -a quiet rebuke to the 
whole flippant and frivolous spirit in which the fact of parenthood ~ 
is sometimes discussed by those who have never seen a vision of 
its deeper meaning in the temple. 


THE SPIRITUAL INVESTITURE OF FAMILY LIFE | 


Th old-fashioned office provided for the gratitude of the mother 
in the Book of Common Prayer, now so largely fallen into disuse ; 
the solemn dedication of the life of the child to God and the recog- 
nition of his rights and interest in this new life which find fitting 
expression in the sacrament of baptism; the whole acceptance of 
the parental and the filial attitudes as being fundamental to the 
life of God and man; and the sacred undertaking to make each 
home an expression of the will and method of him from whom the 
whole family in heaven and on earth is named—all these have to 
do with the placing of a just emphasis upon the spiritual meaning 
and value of those experiences which are brought before us in the 
study of this week’s lesson. 

If our ears were only less dull and were not drummed into 
unresponsiveness by the shock and noise of the life material, the 
father and the mother in any home might in the hour of their 
great joy hear the same august message from on high. “I am 
Gabriel that stand in the presence of God. I am sent to speak 
unto thee and shew thee these glad tidings.” And if the initial 
responsibility of parentage were accepted in that high mood and 
in the enjoyment of that divine co-operation for the nurture of 
the newborn child, there would be less heartache in store for the 
parents in the years that lie ahead. ‘Their ears might also hear 
the assuring words, ‘““Thou shalt have joy and gladness and many 
shall rejoice at his birth.” 

The rights of the child have been receiving increased recogni- 
tion at the hands of the civilized nations in the framing of their 
laws. The interests of the immature himself incapable of self- 
protection are the more jealously guarded by society as a whole in 
the expression of its will through duly enacted statutes. This wise 
care reaches back of the hour of birth and stretches its protecting 
scepter over the unborn child. 


THE LONGER REACH OF RESPONSIBILITY z 


The further recognition of the right of every life to be well 
born, to have an honest start rather than a handicap heavy enough 
to be prohibitive of all high attainment, is on the way. It has 
already found expression in widely prevalent sentiment upon this 
question. If any measure of intelligence and conscience is pos- 
sessed by the diseased they shrink from making their sorry bequest 
to other lives which shall be robbed at the start of a normal equip- 

The iniquity of child labor becomes the more apparent when 
studied in the light of its bearing upon racial development. When 
young girls of fourteen and sixteen are employed in factories where 
for twenty-six days in the month they are compelled to stand at 
their work ten hours a day, they find themselves ill-fitted for the 
joys and responsibilities of mature womanhood. When young 
women in department stores stand all day behind the counter with 
no seats provided for the intervals of leisure between the coming 
and going of customers, the ugly wages of such commercial cruelty 
are paid not by the employing firm but by the little lives in later 
years who find themselves handicapped from the start. 

This recognition of the right of the child to be well born may 
yet find still more resolute expression in laws which forbid the 
marriage of the defective and the delinquent where the abnormal- 
ity passes a certain limit. It is a question to be decided not by 
majority vote in public assemblies or by the passing of hastily 
framed resolutions by those who are not competent to judge. We 
shall need to turn to those physicians at once wise and beloved, 
possessed like this doctor of old of professional skill and of spir- 
itual insight, to learn the courses of action which are best ecalcu- 
lated to increase the number of lives destined in their ‘maturity to 

“prepare the way of the Lord.” 
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The Promise of the Years 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Dec. 81—Jan. 6 


BY REY. FREDERICK LYNCH 


The Promise of the Years. 
God at work in the changes of the world. 
His remembrance of his children. Grounds 
of our confidence for the coming year. 

God at Work in the Changes of the World. 
No one can read history carefully without 
becoming convinced that it is the record of 
God’s unfolding purposes. This is the 
unique value of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. They are simply the record 
of God’s operations in history. They recog- 
nize that all changes are steps in God’s ful- 
fillment of an eternal purpose. ‘The great 
change, from which all other changes have 
sprung, was when God entered into the very 
life of humanity in Jesus Christ. In every 
change since then the hand of God is 
clearly seen. In all these events and crises 
of history God is manifestly working toward 
a redeemed world, and building the city of 
God in the earth. 


His Remembrance of His Children. The 
Highty-ninth Psalm is a beautiful song of 
the remembrance of God for his children. 
The word “lovingkindness”’ is its burden. 
But this word in the Psalms always signi- 
fies the continued love of Jehovah. His 
lovingkindness has always been of old. 
Surely the one truth that rises out of the 
long history of Israel is God’s remembrance 
of his children, They might forget him, 
turn their backs upon him, follow after other 
gods, but he never forgets them nor forsakes 
them. In their helpless distress, when they 
are utterly forsaken, then he comes again 
calling them his own. The disciples learned 
it from God’s incarnation in Christ. When 
they wrote of Christ, “having once loved 
them, he loved them to the end,’ they were 
writing of God. For what Christ is God is. 
We too are learning it in our own time. 
For we are seeing that in all our trials and 
defeats, in all the turmoils and confusions 
of our time, yes, in all those days when God 
seemed to have forgotten us, before long he 
spoke and said, “My children.” Hven the 
nations are more and more putting their 
trust in the remembering God. 


Grounds of Our Confidence for the Com- 
ing Year. The new year lies before us. It 
is absolutely unknown to any one of us. 
The year may be new and full of change; 
but the love of our God is old and he is 
changeless. We shall be called to walk no 
new path but we shall find him there before 
us and beside us. He will.give us no burden 
without giving us strength to bear it. He 
will bring no sorrow without sharing it. It 
is not new years or changed worlds that 
need bring us fear—only new years without 
God in them are fearful. To him who is one 
with God, changes are but exchanging old 
garments for new. And so when the last 
great change comes—which the new year 
surely holds for some who read these words, 
our confidence remains unshaken. 


“And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


Ps. 89; 1-18. 


Closet and Altar 


THE NEW YEAR CONFIDENCE 


And he said, My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.—Hu. 
38: 14. 


If we are seeking first the Kingdom 
of God, if we are content to let petty 
things retire into their petty places and 
allow the things which are really large 
to loom upon the horizon of our hones, 
we shall not listen in sadness to the foot- 
falls of the departing year or dread what 
the year to come may hold.—George 


Alexander. 


God keeps the New Year in his own 
hand; but this we know, that we shall 
be led and upheld and comforted; our 
perplexity shall be relieved, the crooked 
places shall be made straight, the rough 
places plain, and even the valleys shall 
be exalted; a new song will be in our 
mouth at the close of the year.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Help me, O God! 
with beauty ; 
Within my thoughts to 
own best will. 
To thee anew I give myself for duty; 
Take me, dear Lord, and all thy plans 
fulfill! 


this year to crown 


write thine 


This new year make a year of holy liy- 
ing— 
Of joyous deeds in proof of love I 
owe— 
Breathe on my soul a spirit meek, for- 
giving— 
Help me like thee to share my broth- 
er’s woe. 


As Jesus gave himself to me in serving, 
So now to him this year I consecrate ; 
Guide thou my steps till, from thy ways 
unswerving, 
I come to thee; and, in thy likeness, 
wake. 
—V. M. Hardy. 


If God is a vital reality to us so that 
our life is in his life and our will is his 
will, and with our hand we hold his 
hand, then we know that God will lead 
us, and help us, and bless us, and bring 
us at last through whatever sorrows into 
his light and joy perpetual. And that 
faith will interpret all the days of the 
new year, begun, continued and ended in 
the name of God.—George Hodges. 


Ever-living God, by whose mercy we 
have come to the gateway of another year; 
grant that we may enter it with humble 
and grateful hearts; and confirm our reso- 
lution, we beseech thee, to walk more closely 


in thy way, and labor more faithfully in, 


thy service, according to the teaching and 
example of thy Son our Lord. Let not the 
errors and offenses of the past cling to us, 
but pardon us and set us free, that with a 
purer purpose and a better hope, we may 
renew out vows in thy Presence, and set 
forth under the guidance of thy Spirit, to 
travel in that path which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day of thy Heavenly 
Kingdom. Amen. 
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Courage 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic, Jan. 7-13 


BY ROLFE COBLEIGH 


The Christian Virtues. I. Courage. Ps. 
27: 1-14. (Consecration meeting.) 

Fear. Most of the trouble in the world 
is caused by fear. Our biggest troubles are 
truly those that never come, except in minds 
that fear. We make ourselves sick by fear; 
we stay sick or die because we fear the 
worst. We fail to accomplish what we 
want to do because we are afraid—afraid to 
try the difficult, afraid of failure if we try. 
And then to our chagrin we see some other 
man who’s not afraid do what we might have 
done ourselves. 

“I find no feeman in the road but Fear. 
To doubt is failure and to dare success.” 


Courage Wins. Men do what they are 
bound to do, and what would be the zest of 
life if all was easy of accomplishment. Rise 
in the morning with the will that you are 
going to win, God helping you, and if your 
will is right you'll rarely ever fail. 


Courage for the Right. We need more 
people who dare to stand up squarely always 
and everywhere for the right, more who will 
say the brave and loyal word and do the 
helpful, encouraging deed for the fallen and 
the weak, more who stand up and be counted 
on the side of right even if it means to 
stand alone. The big question is not, What 
do others say or do? but, Is it right? Every 
day brings its call of courage. Do we 
always respond? We still stand in need of 
such calls for courage as those of Lowell 
when he wrote: 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not,be 

In the right with two or three.” 


Courage against Enmity. Many a cham- 
pion of justice has been loved for the -ene- 
mies he has made. We ought to. seek to 
make friends and by loyalty and love hold 
fast their friendship; but follow no friend 
and seek no friendship beyond the bounds of 
duty and of truth. .Fear not enmity ,when 
you see your duty straight ahead. To say. 
that one hag..no enemies is a doubtful com- 
pliment. 


“We has'no enemies you say? 

My friend, your boast is poor; 

He who hath mingled in the fray 

Of duty, that the brave endure, 

Must have made foes. If he has:none 
Small is the work that*he has done. 

He has hit no traitor on the hip; 

He has cast no cup from tempted lip ; 
He has never turned the wrong to right; 
He has: been a coward in the fight.” 


Courage in Prayer Meeting. It takes cour- 
age to speak in the prayer meeting. But it 
is the personal word from the’heart which is 
most helpful. Have we no such word? If 
so, where does our duty lie. What better 
time or place to exercise courage than at the 
meeting when courage is the subject? If it 
costs effort to speak, there is all the more 
reason why we should do it. We grow strong 
by doing the difficult, Only the weak always 
do easy things. As we grow in strength of 
courage we strengthen others. 


Fighting Against Hurry 


EPOSE is out of fashion. There is 
R much talk about it, and many cults 

to promote it, but it is still far from 
us. It does not come for the asking, and 
strenuous pursuit destroys it.. Nervousness 
is its most dangerous enemy, and nervous- 
ness is in the ascendant. Everything is done 
by the rule of hurry. ‘Trains and automo- 
biles are not fast enough for our travel, gas 
and electric stoves not quick enough for our 
cooking, steam and hot water not fast 
enough for our heating. The telegraph and 
telephone are not swift enough for our mes- 
sages, machines do not fly fast enough to suit 
manufacturers, and time itself does not keep 
pace with our ambitions. In summer we 
talk of Christmas, and in January we wait 
for June. All this we know, and in per- 
functory fashion deplore. But we are not 
greatly in earnest about changing conditions. 
A change could be brought “about through 
the influence of strong and serene indiyid- 
uals. Every woman of self-control and 
self-restraint, pursuing her quiet way in con- 
tent and usefulness, creates an atmosphere 
of repose. She goes without things rather 
than hurry to get them. She _ sacrifices 
small things for great. She does not permit 
herself the luxury of impatience. She pre- 
serves inviolate an inner sanctuary of life 
where hurry and worry never penetrate. 
Virtue and strength emanate from her pres- 
ence. 


Cincinnati Women Plan Bible Study 


The Woman’s Club of Cincinnati, re- 
cently housed in a beautiful building costing 
$65,000, with a membership of nearly 700, 
is making its winter program a considera- 
tion of the Bible as literature. The course 
opened with a lecture on this topic by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton of the University of 
Chicago. The Club conducts its work under 
four departments: educational, literary, 
musical and entertainment. It also has four 
Study Circles, in charge of gifted leaders, 
viz., Browning, Greek, Egyptian, Bible. 
These Circles provide in turn the program 
for successive years. That a club so com- 
posed of women in high social life should 
give itself to a winter’s study of the Bible 
indicates the new place the Book is coming 
to hold in the best thought of the age. In 
connection with the betterment of the city 
the Club has had a strong and beneficent in- 
fluence, as in the matter of public play- 
grounds, which it first inaugurated and sus- 
tained, until recently taken over by the city. 
The Club also is doing a gracious work in 
furnishing a supervisor for home and school 
gardens all over the city, and also a penny 
noon lunch to the children of a large school 
in the most destitute district. Many women 
of means and social prominence interest 
themselves in these lines of social uplift and 
civic betterment. 


Why Girls—and Other People—Go Crazy 


Do not subject yourself to too many in- 
fluences at once, or the result may be con- 
fusing. We have often wondered how read- 
ers of the magazines for women, who have 
their houses to keep or their living to earn, 
get time to eat and sleep if they try to put 
their multiplied suggestions in practice. 
But we have supposed that nature mercifully 
interfered to create callouses of the soul, as 
she does callonses of the hands for manual 
workers. We have never interrogated the 
mad doctors, but we feel sure that if the 
women of America took what the newspapers 
prescribe for them seriously, it must go far 


toward explaining the recent great increase 
of insanity. The class of women which reads 
these ingenious counsels seldom comes to 
articulate speech; but one victim takes a 
moment from her toils as a stenographer to 
indulge herself in a cry for relief which the 
Chicago Z'ribune publishes: 


Sir: I want to know.how I am going to fol- 
low Miss Russell’s instructions for developing 
the bust and the soul, Laurajean’s hints for 
winning and holding a man, my fizzical culture 
teacher’s on how “to build up this temple -of 
mine, Mrs. Peattie’s on what to read and why, 
find time to visit the Art institute, mend my 
clothes and make a few shirtwaists, follow the 
Lorimer investigation—and still have leisure 
to pound out the boss’s letters. 


The world is suffering from laziness, but 
we sometimes* wonder whether it does not 
suffer more from diffused and wasted ener- 
gies. Try to be something or other and to 
follow it up to the best possible end. But 
don’t try to be everything at once, for the 
classic example of that is the donkey that 
starved to death between two bundles of hay, 
not knowing which to begin its meal upon. 
Why should you wish to have it written— 
or thought of—as your epitaph: 


Here lies the body of Mehitable Drew 
Who habitually bit off more than she could 
chew. 


Keeping Family Annals 
BY T. B. WILLSON 


On New Year’s Day sit down and chron- 
icle, in about one hundred words, the prin- 
cipal things that have happened in your 
home during the past year. I myself have 
been in the habit of making such a record 
for years, and it has come to be of extraor- 
dinary interest in the household. \ A vest- 
pocket diary or engagement book serves to 
fix dates and to bring to remembrance items 
worth recording. Indeed, a little pains is 
taken, as the year rolls round, to record im- 
portant things as they occur, in the pocket 
memorandum. 

Both the bore and the bulk of the ordi- 
nary diary make it unsatisfactory. If the 
schoolboy’s stereotyped entry, “Forget what 
did,” does not fill up many of the days’ 
allotted spaces it might as well. Indeed, so 
many humdrum days follow one another it 
is a mercy we can “forget what did.” 

Byven if, by reason of conscientious devo- 
tion and unfailing diligence, an ordinary 
diary has been filled, it turns out well-nigh 
useless because so voluminous. Moreover, 
the briefest experience in keeping a diary 
teaches any one how little he knows what 
to chronicle. What he thought too trivial 
to record turns out the most consequential. 
Things he thought most noteworthy have 
quickly dropped their importance. There is 
no perspective in reviewing a day at the 
day’s end. ‘To us, as to Emerson, “our life 
looks trivial and we shun to record it.” But 
a whole year affords some perspective, and 
we can screen out a few of the larger things 
with some certainty. 

Get a well-bound note-book and expect to 
devote but a single page, year by year, to 
your household annals. Make a note of the 
year’s weather. Was the winter extreme or 
mild? The spring early or late? On what 
day—recorded at the time—did the cherry 
blossoms come out? (In 1910 it was April 
15 and in 1911 May 6, at the writer’s home.) 
Was there a period of excessive heat in the 
summer or protracted drought? 

Insert a note or two on national or for- 
eign matters—say the Mexican revolution 
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(May 27); signing of the International 
Peace Treaty (Aug. 3); loss of veto power 
by the English House of Lords (Aug. 10), 
during 1911—the appearance of any great 
invention, any new discovery, great disaster. 
It is astonishing how quickly we become 
vague and uncertain about the most impor- 
tant events. In which year was the North 
Pole discovered? What was the year of the 
San Francisco earthquake? The Hudson- 
Fulton celebration? The visit of Halley’s 
comet? 

Then take up the family. There was a 
wedding or death in the immediate circle or 
just outside of it. 
home, or painted or altered the old one. 
Bought a new piano. Evelyn began study- 
ing music. George spent his vacation at the 
Harvard camp. The rest of the family sum- 
mered at Look-out Beach. Unele John paid 
a short visit in October. Ella was very ill 
in November. In the same month Arthur 
got into long trousers, ete., ete. Where there 
are growing children it is interesting to 
measure on New Year’s Day the height of 
each quite accurately, securing also the 
weights, and to record them for comparison 
year by year. 

Not only are such annals increasingly in- 
teresting as they drop further and further 
into the past, but they are certain to be 
treasured in the family and are often im- 
portant for fixing dates in after years. 


About Women 


The first woman voter to register in Whit- 
tier, Cal., under the new equal suffrage 
aniendment to the California state constitu- 
tion is Mrs. Lydia H. Sharpless, 101 years 
old. She is a member of the Friends’ 
Church and her party affiliations are with 
the Prohibitionists. An interesting event at 
one of the San Francisco offices was the reg- 
istration of several Chinese women who, 
being residents of the state at the time of 
the adoption of the amendment, are qualified 
to become voters. <A recent issue of Collier’s 
Weekly shows a picture of two very intelli- 
gent looking Chinese women in the act of 
registering. 


One of the honor members of the class 
which graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, last June, was Miss Anna J. John- 
son, a blind girl. Miss Johnson has now 
been appointed’ by the state of Illinois as 
teacher of the adult blind in Peoria. She 
has already thirty-two pupils in ages ranging 
from eighteen to ninety years. She teaches 
knitting, crocheting, raffia, bead and cane 
work, housework, typewriting and shorthand, 
the use of script writing and the reading of 
Braille and Moon type. She also co-oper- 
ates with the Associated Charities and the 
Woman’s Club of Peoria in relieving desti- 
tution among the aged blind. 


The nurses in a Chicago hospital actu- 
ally refused to treat in the usual manner 
a man who was acting as a strike breaker in 
the Illinois Central Railroad troubles. The 
hospital is named “The Mercy.” We _ be- 
lieve this is the first instance we haye ever 
known of where a nurse refused succor to 
a patient because of his conduct prior to his 
injury. In facet, we once knew personally 
a hospital nurse who gave patient, skillful 
care to a man who had just committed a 
horrible murder and was severely wounded 
by the struggles of his victim. It speaks 
well for the nurses’ profession as a whole 
that the action of these Chicagoans is re- 
garded with such general astonishment. 


You removed into a new . 
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Little Johnny Blossom 
V. A Present from Uncle Isaac 


BY EMILIE POULSSON 


The unexpected certainly happened to 
Johnny Blossom that day. He had just 
swung round on the road leading toward 
Kingthorpe, with no thought of going the 
whole way, for Uncle Isaac was ill and had 
gone to a sanitarium, and there wasn’t the 
least bit of fun to be had just in Kingthorpe 
itself with all its elegance. So early in the 
summer as this there were no ripe berries in 
the garden; and he must not go into the 
stables for Carlstrom, the coachman, was a 
regular crosspatch. 

“Be off with yourself, boy!’ he would 
always say if Johnny Blossom but put his 
nose in at the stable door. 

Carlstrom was a Swede, with a big black 
moustache whose ends stuck straight out in 
the air. He looked exactly like a stylish 
colonel to say the least—a very cross colo- 
nel though! No, there was no use going to 
the stable. 

The cow-barn was under the rule of a 
Swiss who was almost as cross as Carlstrom. 
He always said that the cows ought to be 
sleeping; so Johnny Blossom got the idea 
that the cows at Kingthorpe never did any- 
thing but lie and sleep. 

Inside the big, fine house there couldn’t be 

any fun either. Only those stately halls 
and magnificent rooms, one after another, 
with the shades drawn down, and with silk 
coverings over the furniture and the great 
gold-framed mirrors. The rooms were so 
immense that every footstep echoed in them. 
And oh! how careful one had to be for the 
sake of that miserable china that Uncle 
Isaac had collected so much of. In the cab- 
inets it was no trouble, but when it stood 
on tiny little tables, Johnny Blossom did not 
like it at all. He scarcely dared to breathe 
when he went anywhere near the tables lest 
he should knock something off. Uncle Isaac 
had once shown him all the China and ex- 
plained how old and rare and precious it 
was. : 
“This cup Marie Antoinette drank from; 
and this vase belonged to the Bonapartes. 
This flagon is from an Wnglish royal palace 
of the sixteenth century.” 

Johnny Blossom stood and stared. For 
his part, he would rather have his own mug 
at home with “For a Good Boy” upon it 
than all these fine antiques that so many 
old mouths had drunk from! 

Poor Uncle Isaac! He was sick now 
again—worse, in fact. He had heart dis- 
ease, Mother said. Jeremias, the wood- 
cutter, also talked of a pain in his heart, 
but since he had begun to rub himself all 
over with kerosene, Jeremias had become 
much better. It smelled dreadfully in Jere- 
mias’s little hut, but he was better. Johnny 
Blossom would certainly write to Uncle 
Tsaac and tell him that all he had to do to 
cure himself of the pain was to rub himself 
with kerosene. 

To this point in his meditations had Johnny 
Blossom come just as he reached the tele- 
phone pole whence he could see the big en- 
trance gates to Kingthorpe Park; and there 
was the handsome new carrige rolling out 
through the gates that very moment! Carl- 
strom sat on the box. His moustache ends 
stood out in the air more stiffly than usual, 
and he never once glanced at Johnny Blos- 
som standing below in the dusty road. Back 
in the carriage sat Miss Melling, Uncle 
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meyer. 
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Isaac’s housekeeper, with a white feather in 


her cap waving up and down. At her side 
lay a queer package of many yellow sticks 
tied together. What in the world could 


that be? 
Johnny Blossom took off his hat and 
bowed. Carlstrom looked straight ahead; 


but when Miss Melling caught sight of 
Johnny, there was a great to-do. 

“Why, there he is! Stop, Carlstrom, 
stop! Johnny Blossom! Johnny Blossom!” 
she called, twisting herself round in the car- 
riage. “You are just the person I was going 
to town to see,’ she continued. “f had a 
letter from your Uncle Isaac saying that 
you were to have this fishing rod at once.” 

Johnny Blossom looked very small stand- 
ing in the road beside the big carriage. The 
crown and brim of his hat gaped widely 
apart on one side, and out of the opening 
stuck a lock of dark brown hair. His blue 
and white striped blouse had a daub of pitch 
in the middle of the front; and since Johnny 
Blossom knew it was there, he held a little 
brown hand over it, while he gazed up at the 
double chin of the imposing Miss Melling. 

“See here! Why shouldn’t you take it 
right now? ‘To tell the truth, I can’t imag- 
ine what a little boy like you should be doing 
with such a handsome fishing rod as this. I 
won't say how much it cost—it was very 
expensive, you may be sure. Well, perhaps 
you had better ride with us back to town 
again, although you are so dirty, you are 
scarcely fit for the carriage.” 

Johnny Blossom looked up wistfully but 
dubiously. Probably he was too dirty. 

“Oh, well! you may get in,” said Miss 
Melling, not ungraciously. 

Seldom, indeed, did he have the honor of 
riding in the Kingthorpe carriage, because 
Carlstrom and Miss Melling were both so 
fussy; ana poor Uncle Isaac never went to 
drive. As they rode along Miss Melling 
showed Johnny how to put the rod together. 
My, oh, my! How amazingly long it was! 
Johnny stood it up like a flagstaff and his 
face was radiant. 

“Was Uncle Isaac trouble with his heart?” 
asked Johnny, thinking he would tell about 
the kerosene cure. 

“Rich people have trouble everywhere,” 
said Miss Melling curtly. “Sit still or you’ll 
fall out of the carriage.” 
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Johnny Blossom sat as still as a stone for 
about two minutes; but then they drove past 
a great linden tree and he absolutely had to 
stand up to see how near the top of the tree 
he could reach with his fish pole. 

“Dear, dear!” said Miss Melling. “I 
think you had better get out before we have 
an accident.” 

The carriage was stopped and Johnny 
Blossom with his long fishing rod was helped 
out unceremoniously. 

“Thank you for the drive and for the 
rod,” said he, bowing. 

Then Johnny Blossom sprang into a run 
and dashed homewards. My, oh, my! How 
astonished the family would be over such a 
magnificent fishing rod! The whole house- 
hold was called on to admire it—Father, 
Mother, the three sisters and the maids—but 
no one must touch it or even go very near it 
but himself. Dagny put one little wet finger 
out towards it, but at this Johnny Blossom 
became red with fury. 

“Are you crazy? You'll ruin it com- 
pletely !” he shouted. ‘The little wet finger 
was drawn hastily back. 

Where the precious rod should be put was 
a momentous question. It was unfortu- 
nately too long to be accommodated in his 
own room, where he could guard it best. 
Of course he could not think of taking the 
rod apart. Well, it would have to be left 
on the veranda tonight. 

The next morning Johnny awoke early and 
was wide awake at once. That fishing rod 
from Uncle Isaac—out on the veranda— 
suppose some one had taken it! He put on 
his clothes in the greatest haste. Later he 
would wash himself and dress properly, but 
the only thing now was to see whether the 
fishing rod was safe. Yes, wonderfully 
enough, there it was. No one had touched 
it, so far as he could see. 

How still, how still the world was! 
Johnny Blossom looked at the clock on the 
church tower. T'wo minutes before five. 
Pshaw! so early! Oh, well! Never mind. 
It was all right. He could do what he liked 
until the rest of the family got up. 

First, he would try fishing far out over 
the flower beds with his rod, There! he had 
caught and broken off a big, dark red rose. 


Continued on page 979 
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A White Page By 


I remember the first writing school 
I ever attended, in a town not far from 
Boston. On the first day the master 
wrote on the last page of each pupil’s 
book this sentence: ‘“‘Aim at improve- 
ment in your penmanship.” And each 
of us copied it, just under the mas- 
ter’s line. “I never knew how poor my — 
writing was before! A good pattern 
helps us to see our own faults. Then 
the master wrote a line at the top of 
each page and our work began... We 
were to copy the master’s sentence on 
every line of the page, trying to do our 
best. I was glad enough, I remember, 
to be through with some ‘of the pages 
and to turn a new leaf; to have a fresh 
page and try again. 

When the term closed, each of us 
wrote that first sentence again, just 
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under the first writing: “Aim at im- 
penmanship.” A 
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provement in your 05 
prize was given—not to the one whose 60 
writing was the best, but to him who OX 
had made the most improvement. And { 
that boy has the silver spoon yet! ny 
God, the great Master, has given us nN 


each a book to write in. Hvery day 
we write a line. And on New Year’s 
morning the Master turns a new, fresh 
page, with not a blot or a blunder on 
it, and bids us try again. Let us thank 
God for a clean page and another 
chance. And shall we not. try to keep 
the new page without blot or stain, 
doing our best with every line? We 
must be sure to keep our eye upon the 
“copy” we are to follow. I wonder if 
you know where we are to look for 
it? 
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Dr. Cadman on English Thinkers 


Charles Darwin and Other English Think- 
ers, by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, is a fresh, 
stimulating, suggestive presentation of the 
great outstanding features in the systems of 
thought offered by five robust Englishmen 
(Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net). The author 
deals with Darwin and Huxley, Mill, Mar- 
tineau and Matthew Arnold, taking their 
measures in terms of spiritual value as well 
as estimating their direct contributions to 
the main interests they had in hand. He 
thus makes his book especially rewarding to 
the religious man. 

The style shows that unwearying vigor 
which has gone far to make the pulpit of 
Central Church, Brooklyn, so attractive to 
men of force. The clear, firm grasp of the 
fundamental principles underlying the pres- 
entation of truth made by these masterful 
men of the last century is such as would 
naturally belong to Dr. Cadman’s own thor- 
ough understanding of and sympathy with 
the mind of Britain. 

The quotable passages and the terse sum- 
ming-up of certain tendencies in few words 
are innumerable. Here is a sentence on 
Nietsche: “His anxiety to produce a_soci- 
ety by means of an unregulated struggle for 
power in which might is the only right con- 
stitute him a prophet born thousands of 
years behind his time! His favorite concep- 
tion of life is really a plea for rampant 
cruelty.” 

The author’s discussion of the twist given 
to the mind of John Stuart Mill by an ab- 
normal training in childhood and then by 
his unhappy emotional experience in his ma- 
turity is admirable. He truly senses the 
greatness of Mill’s economic insight. He 
quotes this sentence from the Autobiog- 
raphy: “The social problem of the future 
will be how to unite the greatest individual 
liberty of action with a common ownership 
in the raw material of the globe and an equal 
participation of all in the benefits of com- 
bined labor.” And then Dr. Cadman indi- 
cates finely how all manner of socialistic 
schemes would fail unless supplied with a 
more abundant stock of that high type of 
character for which the present cultus of 
socialism seems to be making no adequate 
provision. 

THis characterization of Martineau’s min- 
istry as mainly ‘to the Greek” shows his in- 
sight into the real purpose of that choice 
spirit. “The foolish, wayward people whose 
frivolity betrays their sordidness and the de- 
graded whose lives were openly vile, were 
never the direct objects of Martineau’s mis- 
sion as he conceived it. He desired above all 
else to enlighten and cheer those who take 
life at the best; those who, though prone to 
God and goodness, are robbed of their faith 
and hope by “doubt and uncertainty.” 


He scores a palpable hit on Matthew 
Arnold’s prevailing and irritating pessimism, 
where the melancholy author of ‘Dover 
Beach” insisted that in the Hngland of the 


first quarter of the nineteenth century there 
was “no natural glow of life.’ Dr. Cadman 
observes in his own cheerful fashion: ‘Dur- 
ing this very period the Waverley Novels were 
written, the battles of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo were fought, the Napoleonic Empire was 
destroyed and Britain’s hold on India firmly 
established. These are somewhat lively es- 
capades for a sluggish and decadent people.” 

But the author brings out with equal 
clearness the real contribution Arnold made 
to religious thought and the earnest sincer- 
ity of his own inner life. “Literature and 
Dogma” has aided many a thoughtful man 


all unacquainted with German criticism to a 
better method in reading his Bible. And the 
deep regard of this somber poet for the 
beauty and reality of spiritual things has 
been itself “a power that makes for right- 
eousness.” 

Dr. Cadman has done a fine piece of work, 
and every reader of this volume will thank 
him and ask for more. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown. 


Tne Sunday School 


To apply the principles of psychology and 
pedagogy to the teacher’s task is the purpose 
of How to Teach a Sunday School Lesson, 
by H. BE. Carnack (Revell, 75c. net). To 
capture the citadel of the pupil’s will and 
enable emotion to find expression in action 
is the goal of all effective teaching. The 
divisions of this work are, Planning the Cam- 
paign, The Attack on the Imagination, Cap- 
turing the Emotions, Laying Siege to the 
Reason. The author emphasizes the neces- 
sity of the teacher’s cultivating her own 
imagination and visualizing the lesson for her 
pupils. It is practical and most instructive. 

Full of original suggestions and informa- 
tion is Sunday School Essentials, by Amos 
R. Wells (Wilde. $1.00 net). Out of his 
own experience the author suggests how pic- 
tures and objects may be used in teaching, 
how to ask questions, what ruts to avoid, 
how to organize a class, how to conduct so- 
cials and concerts. A chapter on the teach- 
ing of Church History will be helpful for the 
older classes. In fact, about every conceiv- 
able Sunday school problem is discussed sug- 
gestively, making this a most valuable hand- 
book for teachers and superintendents. 

The chief value of The Work of the Sun- 
day School, by Ray Clarkson Harker, D. D. 
(Revell. $1.00 net), is in the emphasis it 
places on the importance of leading children 
naturally by education and growth into the 
choice of the Christian life and the confes- 
sion of Christ. Bishop Foster is quoted as 
saying, “I know nothing about conversion 
experimentally in the technical sense of the 
term.” Thus right emphasis is placed on 
the important function of the Sunday school 
in training for discipleship. There is a good 
chapter on The Book We Teach. and in other 


chapters activities and methods are discussed - 


entertainingly. 

We may mention in this connection Prof. 
John Richard Sampey’s The International 
Lesson System (Revell. $1.25 net), which 
is made up of lectures before the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, giving an in- 
teresting account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the lesson system and an appendix 
containing a complete list of all the lessons 
from the first with other pertinent matter. 
Portraits of the lesson committees and of 
other men prominent in the Sunday school 
movement add interest to the story. 


Lesson Helps for 1912 


The Sunday school teacher who wishes 
practical help for his work may turn to the 
well-known ‘‘guides” and “notes” with as- 
surance that they have been laboriously and 
successfully made ready for his study from 
week to week. Peloubet’s Select Notes 
(Wilde. $1.25) is in its thirty-eighth year 
and is still under the charge of Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet, with the assistance of Mr. Amos 
R. Wells. Its practical and helpful features 
are too well known to need the emphasis of 
special commendation. The material given 
is also arranged with a view to graded treat- 
ment of the International Lessons. ‘The 
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maps, tables and illustrations are all ap- 
posite and interesting. 

A somewhat larger handling is found in 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, b¥ Martha Tar- 
bell, Ph.D. (Revell. $1.00 net). ‘The ed- 
itor and author has drawn largely on tfeli- 
gious literature for suggestions and illustra- 
tions of the lessons. There is a wealth of 
material, almost to the point of confusion, 
from the variety of which the teacher should 
be able to get something every weck for use 
with the class. In our judgment the book 
would be better for the omission of the illus- 
trations which are reproduced from the most 
sentimental school of modern religious paint- 
ings. 

The annual volume of the Sermons on the 
Sunday School Lessons by the Monday Club 
(Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net) approaches the 
lessons in their order from the side of pul- 
pit interpretation. There is an advantage 
for the teacher or Bible class students in 
this selection of a single avenue of thought. 
It must unify the vision, if it does not cover 
the details of teaching. It would be invidi- 
ous to select for commendation from the. 
work of these associated Congregational min- 
isters. All are characteristic and on a high 
level of spiritual interpretation. But the 
reader should be careful to read the con- 
cluding sermon by President Fiteh of An-. 
dover on the Christmas Lesson, whatever 
else he may be compelled to omit. : a 

The lessons of the year are on the life of 
Christ. A useful aid to study and class 
work is Martha Tarbell’s In the Master's 
Country (Doran. 50c. net). It is a study 
of the geographical background of the gos- 
pels and begins with a clear and useful 
chronological arrangement of the life of 
Jesus. The maps, plans, photographs of 
scenery and suggestions for study are full 
and admirable. It is, in faet, a brief gaz- 
etteer for Palestine. We can see how an in- 
genious teacher might use the methods and 
material to interest a class of intelligent 
children in a larger outlook than any ordi- . 
nary handbook could give. In such a course 
of lessons the need of the spiritual atmos- 
phere should not be forgotten. Or the ma- 
terial could be made supplementary to the 
ordinary treatment. 

Handbooks in yest pocket size are: Rey. 
G. Campbell Morgan’s, The Teaching of the 
Lesson (Doran), in which the well-known 
London preacher gives an exposition founded 
on the golden texts; Rev. R. A. Torrey’s, 
The Gist of the Lesson (Revell. 25c. net) ; 
and The Lesson Handbook, by Henry H. 
Meyer (Haton & Mains, 25c.). The indi- 
vidual point of view of the author will pert 
determine the choice. = 

Of use, perhaps, to some teachers, as well 
as to others who wish to read the Gospels as 
much as possible as a whole, and appropriate 
to the theme of the lessons for the year, is 
A Gospel Monogram, “arranged and written” 
by Sir W. J. Herschel (2. 8S. Gorham, New 
York, $2.00 net). The entire text of the 
four Gospels is used—the running narrative 
in large print, the parallels on the opposite 
page. So many questions of the order of 
events and the divergences of statement arise 
that the value of such an arrangement is 
rather devotional than scholarly. But it 
may help some readers to a unified picture, 
however imperfect still, of the divine life. 


Once again the Old Farmer's Almanack 
comes to us by courtesy of the publishers. 
Other almanacs may be more gay as to out- 
ward appearance, but none can surpass in 
condensed information this old friend, issued 
annually ever since 1793. Z 


_ Driving Out the Great Destroyer ; 


Some Impressions from Two Unusual Temperance Conferences 


Even though a large number of good peo- 
ple may be unaware of the fact, it is true, 
nevertheless, that we are on the eve of per- 
haps the greatest temperance conflict in our 
national history. When I say this, I am 
speaking in the capacity neither of a tem- 
perance crank nor of an impassioned orator. 
It is merely an inevitable impression after 
attending two noteworthy gatherings just 
held in Washington, D. C. These were, re- 
spectively, the biennial convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America and a na- 
tional conference against the interstate 
liquor traffic which immediately followed. 
The latter meeting, though first initiated 
under Anti-Saloon auspices, was called by 
200 of the country’s governors and ex-gov- 
ernors, United States senators and congress- 
men, bishops and editors, college presidents 
and business men. A similarly representa- 
tive body was in actual attendance, not to 
omit, of course, the re-enforcement of tem- 
perance fighters. 

It is around this interstate question that 
the national battle to which I have referred 
will center. For almost the first time a de- 
termined and united front will be presented 
at the national Capitol on a piece of national 
legislation. “And if the present Congress 
will not pass-the bill,” said General Superin- 
tendent Baker of the Anti-Saloon League, 
“we shall drop all our state work and go out 
into the districts and devote ourselves to 
electing a Congress that will.” In other 
words, should this far-flung battle line be 
necessary, we shall have come nearer than 
at any other time to the realization of Lin- 
coln’s famous prophecy, that the next great 
issue before this country would be the liquor 
traffic. 


TUE NUB OF THE QUESTION 


The average reader of this paper would 
probably not be interested in an exhaustive 
foray into this interstate question. Sum- 
marized, the present purpose of the temper- 
ance forces is this: to secure the enactment 
of a measure which will prevent the ship- 
ment of illegal liquor consignments from one 
state into another’s dry communities. So 
far the regulations of interstate commerce 
have given this illicit traffic the protecting 
eare of Federal authority. It has served’as 
one yery important reason why prohibition 
has not actually prohibited more than it has. 


sine pa a 


SOME OF THE PROMI 


INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, HELD IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE RECENT CONFERENCE AGAINST THE 


By George J. Anderson 


In short, prohibition, which, like Christian- 
ity, has never been really in full operation, 
now seems destined for a fair trial. 

All this, of courSe, is not to insinuate that 
the issue is novel and recent. As Senator 
Curtis of Kansas declared at the banquet in 
connection with the conference, the question 
has been more or less under discussion for 
nineteen years. In fact, a bill introduced 
jointly by Senator Curtis and Congressman 
Miller of the same state has been buffeted 
around Congressional committees for four 
years. 

The banquet was the opening session of 
the conference. It was attended by nearly 
400 people from all over the nation, no less 
than fifty being United States senators and 
representatives. Among the speakers were: 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, Congressmen 
Sheppard of Texas and Webb of North Caro- 
lina, ex-Governor Hanly of Indiana and 
Superintendent Baker of the Anti-Saloon 
League. They were unanimous in their de- 
mand that Federal interference with state 
desires in the matter of the liquor traffic 
should cease. Ex-Governor Hanly said that 
party affiliations must now be disregarded 
and political ambitions laid upon the altar 
until the fight was won. That he himself 
has been willing to make these identical 
sacrifices is known to all interested in tem- 
peranece reform. 


A SPIRITED LEGAL DEBATE 


The following day two sessions were de- 
voted chiefly to spirited discussions as to the 
sort of legislation required for the problem. 
These resolved themselves into a debate 
among some of the lawyers present over the 
one mooted point. Should the proposed leg- 
islation proceed against the intent of ship- 
ments to violate the laws of the state to 
which they were consigned, or should it 
bring the shipments under state jurisdiction 
so soon as they crossed the state line? It 
was early apparent that the doctors, or in 
this case the lawyers, disagreed and that 
right heartily. Judge Alexander of Missis- 
sippi and ex-Governor Hanly were for the 
latter measure, arguing that the intention 
clause brought in Federal complications in 
every case, and also that intention was a 
shadowy thing to prove. Mr. Frederick 
and Con- 


Caldwell, an Oklahoma lawyer, 


GOVERNORS, EX-GOVERN- 


ORS, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, EDITORS, BISHOPS, LAWYERS AND LEADING TEMPERANCE 


WORKERS ARE INCLUDED IN THIS GROUP 
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Photo by G. V. Buck from Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR CHARLES CURTIS OF KANSAS, ONE OF 
THE STANCH SUPPORTERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CAUSE IN CONGRESS AND A PARTICI- 


PANT IN THE RECENT CONFERENCE ON 
INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


THE 


gressman Webb of North Carolina, who has 
a bill before Congress drawn upon this idea; 
were urgent in favor of proceeding against 
illegal intentions. 

The close of the day found the controversy 
still in progress, but with an evident ma- 
jority clearly in favor of a bill of the Miller- 
Curtis type, making the state line the point 
of attack. In order to avoid an adjourn- 
ment with forces divided, the whole question 
of the legislation was left to a committee 
composed of legislative agents of the several 
reform bodies and a number of the senators 
and congressmen most interested in the prob- 
lem. ‘This committee has subsequently met 
and, I understand, indorsed the Webb bill. 
The intent of the shipper to violate the law 
is now the objective, and though this meas- 
ure certainly appears, on the surface, less 
efficient in its workings and more dificult in 
its enforcement, it doubtless warrants the 
united support of all temperance sympathiz- 
ers. 

Taken as a whole, this distinguished con- 
ference on the interstate liquor traffic was 
an impressive and valuable event. Governor 
Mann of Virginia, ex-Confederate soldier 
and a Southern gentleman of the old school, 
presided over the morning session, and big- 
bodied, big-hearted George W. Norton, editor 
of the Hapress-Advertiser, continuing Neal 
Dow’s famous old paper in Portland, Me., 
performed the same duties in the afternoon. 


‘About 175 delegates were present, represent- 


ing thirty-nine states and twenty-six organ- 
izations. Some were present under official 
appointment from their governors, especially 
interesting among these being a delegate 
from distant Montana, where they have ab- 
solutely no laws against the saloon! 


IN THE ANTI-SALOON SESSIONS 


Though this interstate question was by no 
means the sole theme of the League conven- 
tion, it was predominant at frequent inter- 
vals. Superintendent Baker gave large place 
to it in his militant report. The determined 
words I have already quoted show the spirit 
which will be communicated from this com- 
mander-in-chief to his subordinates in every 
state. In the able and statesmanlike review 
of Legislative Superintendent Nicholson, the 
same great question received the lion’s share 
of attention. Right here, it may well be ob- 
served that to Mr. Nicholson, as much as 
io any other single force, is due the present 
general lining up of public sentiment upon 
the interstate traffic. For two years or more 
he has devoted himself with scrupulous care 
to laying a proper foundation for the splen- 
did new temperance structure which may 
now be expected speedily to rise. 

The League officials were not the only 
sponsors for the new legislation in their own 
convention. That splendid and _ stalwart 
“Baby of the Senate,’ Luke Lea of Tenn- 
essee, dropped in upon an afternoon gather- 
ing to speak his mind pretty freely about 
Uncle Sam’s meddling with “dry” states, and 
to add a trenchant word or two about the 
old gentleman’s sense of honor in accepting 
a share of the liquor traffic revenue. An- 
other young Southerner, famous as_ the 
“Merrimac hero,’ Congressman Hobson, gave 
his famous address on The Great Destroyer. 
He has just been bold enough to introduce 
into Congress a constitutional amendment 
for nation-wide prohibition. He is so un- 
daunted by the liquor power as to believe 
that the next President of the United States 
ought to be made to declare his co-operation 
in wiping out the traffic and is further per- 
suaded that the Supreme Court, were the 
issue to. be raised, would declare the sale of 
intoxicants unconstitutional ! 

Then we heard with interest Judge Blair, 
who cleaned up the disgrace of Adams 
County, Ohio, and incidentally disfranchised 
several hundreds of his neighbors for selling 
their votes. The Judge looks very meek and 
mild when he faces his audience, in fact, as 
much subdued as if he were to Le shot at 
sunrise! But about five minutes after he is 
under way, you are glad he isn’t speaking in 
such terribly distinct and scathing terms of 
you as he is of the liquor trust, the lawless- 
ness of the times, Secretary Wilson and his 
dishonorary presidency of the Brewers’ Con- 
gress and a few other notable delinquents. 
Judge Blair was not satisfied with conven- 
tional rounds of handclapping; he kept them 
cheering like a nominating convention most 
of the time. 


NOT A CONVENTION BUT A REVIVAL 


For that matter, the convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League seems to be conducted 
more on the lines of a rousing revival than 
a sedate, steadygoing convention. If you are 
used to religious or reform meetings, where 
they spend much of the time criticizing them- 
selves and laying bare their weaknesses for 
prolonged public examination, it will do your 
heart good to attend an Anti-Saloon League 
convention. In this one, barring a few timely 
and well-expressed cautions from Ernest H. 
“ errington, editor of the American Issue, 
there was little public self-examination. It 
was all hard hammering, full weighted blows 
at the arch enemy, the liquor traffic. Its 
methods, its men, its money were attacked. 
Its allies—the brothel, the gambling den, the 
cheap politician—were looked at through 
powerful long range glasses. And then you 
were told to fight, fight, fight—and then be 
prepared to fight some more! Meanwhile 
that big-chested and deep-throated singer 
from Chicago, Prof. 2. O. Excell, was freely 
contributing his services and conducting 
ousing song services at the opening of every 
session. Though Gov. Woodrow Wilson may 
not like Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, Pro- 


fessor Excell does, and he made us sing it 
with a vim, too! 

All in all, the meeting seemed worthy of 
the characterization by Bishop Wilson, “the 
most significant ever held.” He was there 
in his capacity of president of the National 
League, just back from his mission tour and 
suffering from a slight aftermath of African 
fever. As he was a sponsor at the League’s 
birth, the Bishop ought to know. Mean- 
while, every Christian citizen in the country 
can do much to perpetuate that significance. 
Get a good supply of ammunition about the 
interstate liquor trafic. Then go after your 
congressmen and senators, and help get one 
of the greatest pieces of national temper- 
ance legislation through the present Congress 
—or help to “elect a Congress that will”! 


Rev. R. J. Campbell in Peoria 


The usual amount of prejudice and an 
unusual degree of warm friendship awaited 
the arrival of Mr. Campbell in Peoria. 
When he went away he had arrayed all who 
were previously prejudiced among his ardent 
admirers. ‘The only voice raised against 
him was that of the Socialists, who were dis- 
appointed because he was too pragmatic and 
would not stand for their ultimate program 
and nothing else. 

Mr. Campbell made three public appear- 
ances in Peoria. His message on Liberal 
Christianity and the Modern Social Move- 
ment was given to 375 attendants on a ban- 
quet celebrating the eleventh anniversary of 
the Men’s Sunday Evening Club of the First 
Congregational Church. He declared that 
“no ereed is broad enough to take in all the 
Bible or the teachings of Christ. Liberal 
Christianity means a broader view of the 
Bible. By its very nature, therefore, it does 
not lend itself to precise and formal state- 
ments. It represents a method rather than 
a system of ideas, rather than a consistent 
intellectual presentation of religious truths.” 
“T contend, therefore, that it is first; that 
view of Christianity which regards it as the 
proclamation of the humanity of God and 
the divinity of man. Second, it consists of 
the fearless application of scientific methods 
to theology regardless of dogmatic presuppo- 
sitions. Third, it advocates the recognition 
of the solidarity of the human life.” 

From this explanation Mr. Campbell 
launched into its effects upon the social 
problem. ‘Society of the present day is not 
adequately God conscious. Do the captains 
of industry have consideration for God in 
their fight for money? Do the politicians 
think of the eternal when they run for office? 
Do the pioneers of the new social oraer think 
of other than the material good without the 
thought of Christ in the spirit of the organ- 
ization? Man lives for what good he can do 
to his brother.” It was in this connection 
that -he stated England and the United 
States should join hands in keeping down 
war. “Place the flags together,” pointing to 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
behind him, ‘“‘and there will be a great awak- 
ening of social consciousness which will re: 
sult in the abolition of wars and strife.” 
When Mr. Campbell arose to speak the audi- 
ence cheered for fully five minutes, while he 
was given a great ovation when he had fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Campbell also met with the Ministe- 
rial Association of the city, and in a heart 
to heart conference he disclosed his ruling 
ideas and passions. He showed the distinc- 
tion between English and American social- 
ism. Himself permeated with the spirit of 
Christian Socialism as it found distinguished 
expression in Kingsley and Maurice, and is 
advocated by many of the foremost English 
spirits of today, he finds it easy in England 
to accept the label of socialism. He stands 
with the labor leaders and labor members of 
Parliament, who are socialists because they 
have a measurable and a realizable program, 
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being willing to creep before they walk, and 
to walk before they run. In America, how- 
ever, he finds a type of socialism to which he 
does not surrender himself. Their demand 
for an immediate ideal commonwealth, with 
complete revolutionary change, and their 
bitter arraignment of wealth as though it 
had no natural place in our present economic 
system has too little of the spirit of frater- 
nity and has too little of practical realiza- 
bility to stand on the same plane with the 
more sensible socialism of England. He be- 
lieves in suffrage for both sexes. In fact, 
Lady Lytton, granddaughter of Bulwer- 
Lytton, is a member of his own congregation 
and probably under the spell of one of his 
sermons on Sacrifice undertook the step 
which brought her personality so promi- 
nently into the movement. 

He advised the ministers not to forget 
their primary function of spiritual evangel- 
ism while preaching on social themes. He 
claimed he had given much of his time to 
addressing labor and social gatherings. But 
his experience had taught him that his 
greater power lay in preaching those spirit- 
ual truths which would give men a con- 
sciousness of the ternal, in making society, 
as he said, ‘God conscious.” 

He thought the defection from ministerial 
ranks, or scarcity of applicants for ordina- 
tion, not quite so acute as in America. He 
commended the English Congregational 
movement toward a minimum living salary. 
He rejoiced in the recent rapprochement 
with his English brethren. He claimed he 
had not altered the ideas, so violently as- 
sailed five years ago, but he had somewnat 
altered his emphasis. He claimed that his 
preaching had always been Christocentrie, as 
his writings and sermons of fermer years 
would fully show. ‘ 

At a union meeting of the Protestant 
churches with the president of the Peoria 
Ministerial Association on the platform with 
him, he preached on the New Birth. He 
showed how the symbolism of John had 
adapted the old Chaldean cosmogony of an 
earthly plane drawn by divine power out of 
the waters above and beneath. The waters 
represented the material womb of nature fer- 
tilized by the divine spirit and producing the 
transcendent earth. With this figure of man 
“born of water and the spirit,” Mr. Camp- 
bell proceeded to his peroration of a social 
rebirth which must come as surely as per- 
sonal regeneration. 

The delicate form, the nimbus of white 
hair, the youthful face, the luminous, intent 
eyes, the seerlike countenance, the gently 
modulated voice, the finely phrased sentences 
and prophetic thought, the attitude of one 
uttering communings from above himself, 
left an impression which disarmed criticism, 
commanded esteem and won ardent friend- 
ship. W._E:.C. 


Consecration 


BY HENRY JOHNSON 


The house of earth Thou gavest me 

I bid Thee enter, Life Unseen, 

And make its every part to be ; 
Fit for Thy dwelling, pure and clean. 


The mind that Thou hast made to know 
The ordered power of thy thought, 

Feed with Thy truth, that it may grow 
In strength till earth’s last fight is fought. 


This heart, the life of life, that yearns 
With loving more, the more to give, 
Hold it, O Father, for it turns 

To Thee that it may truly live. 


Great God, who hast made me a part 
Of this thy world, and made me free, 

I give my body, mind, and heart 

To learn Thy will and live for Thee. 


OUR READER'S FORUM 
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An Efficient Board of Deacois 


For efficiency we ought to magnify the 
office and function of deacon. In many Con- 
gregational churches the board of deacons 
is too small for the work that properly be- 
longs to it. Occasionally, as in Dr. Horton’s 
London church, we find two boards, deacons 
and elders, dividing the responsibility. This 
is good, yet it is less democratic; and in 
practice it is not easy to separate clearly the 
functions. 

At present, however, the board of deacons 
is, in fact, ordinarily a session of elders, and 
the special work of the diaconate is usually 
turned over to some outside group of officers 
or neglected altogether. But efficiency re- 
quires the reduction of machinery to a min- 
imum consistent with getting the work done, 
and there is no point at which there can be 
greater saving than through the board of 
deacons. The average church has six or 
eight deacons, performing certain traditional 
functions; but because of the small number, 
and ‘because of the tradition, the beneyo- 
lences are cared for by a specially appointed 
group, the fraternal work by another, and 
the call of the Men and Religion movement 
ealls for the appointment of a third. All 
these must be laboriously constructed and 
kept going. 

Instead of all this, why not simply double 
or treble the number of deacons? To do 
this it will of course be necessary first to 
educate the men in a nobler and broader con- 
ception of the diaconate, and thus overcome 
the prejudice and unworthy shame so many 
men attaca to the office. But it can be done, 
for efficiency is a word to conjure with. 
Thus enlarged, let the board erect, either 
within itself or with the addition of mem- 
bers from the church at large, a series of 
committees sufficiently distinct, yet closely 
eonnected. Thus, there might be one com- 
mittee on the covenant, sacraments and wor- 
ship, in effect the traditional charge of the 
deacons; another on beneyolences and the 
Apportionment; another on fellowship and 
personal work; another on Men and Reli- 
gion—thus constituted and meeting, for ex- 
ample, every Sunday morning with the min- 
ister before the service, a degree of economy, 
efficiency and enthusiastic teamwork might 
be attained that is next to impossible on the 
old basis. 

As regards the much discussed relation of 
the Brotherhood to the church, there is also 
this to’ be said: A Brotherhood is a fifth. 
wheel, unless it is within, not imposed upon, 
the church. If the covenant is not a dead 
letter it is a sufficient formal bond of 
brotherhood; to erect a Brotherhood not 
coterminous with it, and even out of rela- 
tions with it, is to discount the covenant and 
detract by that much from the dignity and 
value of church membership. Whensoever 
a man enters into covenant with the church, 
he is by virtue of that act a brother. To say 
in effect that he is not until he has also en- 
rolled in a Brotherhood, or to receive him 
into the Brotherhood before he is received 
into the church, is a cheapening of the 
church. But when the Brotherhood is the 
entire male membership of the church, the 
natural thing then is for the board of dea- 
cons to administer it along with the other 
social and spiritual activities of the parish. 
Then also will be taken away the reproach 
of needing an organization other than the 
church to do the work of the church. 

Wilmette, Ill. Roy Epwin Bowers. 


Communion Sanitation 


Ts there room for further sanitation in the 
communion service? 
The above inquiry has been awakened by 


the practice on the part of some ministers 
in their method of conducting the com- 
munion service, 

Much has been said and written against 
the unsanitary method of one cup for every 
person, resulting in the very general adop- 
tion of individual cups. Is there room for 
further sanitation in this service? 

The writer knows of a church without a 
regular pastor where different men acting as 
supplies have conducted the communion sery- 
ice on three successive occasions. Before 
proceeding with the service of consecration 
and distribution, they have each taken the 
bread in their hands and broken it in pieces, 


. though it had been cut into squares so that 


each person could easily break a piece for 
themselves. 

Query. Is this the general or proper way 
of doing? Has it any significance in connec- 
tion with the service? Is it sanitary? 

Whatever answers may be given to these 
queries, this much can be said, thet it does 
not increase the enjoyment of the service 
with many of the participants. None of us 
would care to take a piece of bread at the 
dinner table which had been handled and 
broken by some .one whose hands had not 
been washed for five or six hours, if we 
knew it, and no one would offer at the table 
a piece of bread to another after having 
handled it. This practice of handling the 
bread as these men did does not seem to be 
the right thing to do and does not appear 
to be necessary in connection with this sery- 
ice, and if it is not, let us stop it “for con- 
science’ sake.” 

Belchertown, Mass. M. H. F. 


. Re-Organizing 
Congregationalism 


We publish herewith several communica- 
tions that have reached us in response to 
our request for a general discussion on the 
part of our readers of the findings of the re- 
port of the Commission of Nineteen. At our 
special invitation, two former moderators of 
the National Council, Dr. Northrop and Dr. 
Little, express their views. We again solicit 
brief, pertinent communications on this im- 
portant subject. 


Not a Radical Document 


The Report of the Commission on Polity 
is so conservative that no one need fear any 
danger to the existing societies if the report 
should be adopted. The plan seems to pro- 
vide for a rather ponderous administration 
of the societies; but it will doubtless be 
popular as it provides for a largely increased 
number of Corporate Members. The actual 
administration of the societies will probably 
not be materially changed from what it is 
now. Whether the National Council shall 
meet every second year or every third year, 
and *whether the moderator shall be chosen 
at the opening of the Council at which he 
is to preside, or at the close of the preceding 
Council, are questions of trifling importance. 

The enlargement of the duties, preroga- 
tives and salary of the secretary, is a more 
important matter. The proposed change in 
this respect is a desirable one, if the secre- 
tary shall be able to do all that the commit- 
tee has in mind for him to do; and it is a 
very undesirable one, if it only adds another 
name to the pay roll without evident results 
from his labors. 

The committee is to be congratulated not 
so much on the improvements it has sug- 
gested as on its eliminating from its plan 
everything to which any well wishers to Con- 
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gregationalism could seriously object. I am 
sure that no one will ‘‘view with alarm” the 
prospect of the adoption of the Commission’s 
report by the National Council. 
Minneapolis. Cyrus NorrHrop. 


Should Be Well Debated 


The Commission of Nineteen deserves the 
sincere thanks of the churches for the thor- 
oughness, suggestiveness and timeliness of 
its report. Only the busiest of men would 
have been equal to such a task. It contains 
much that will command general approval. 
It is hazardous, after only a hurried reading 
of a report so full and complex, to express 
any judgment of its value. 

Recurring to the principles avowed hereto- 
fore and reiterated now by the denomination, 
the question may fairly be raised whether, as 
a body, we can, down deep in our hearts, 
“declare our steadfast allegiance to that faith 
which our fathers confessed and which has 
found expression in the historic creeds of 
this communion or the church universal” ; 
whether we can “heartily accept that sub- 
stance of doctrine contained in the ancient 
symbols of the undivided church, in the com- 
mon faith which belongs to all Christians” ; 
and this, even when the greatest possible 
elasticity is allowed the expression, ‘‘sub- 
stance of doctrine.” 

The “historic creeds” or ‘‘ancient symbols” 
would hardly recognize themselves in some 
of the modern statements of doctrine. 

It is well that the churches have two years 
to consider the proposal for a Home Board 
of Missions. If such a board is ever ereated 


‘and endowed with the functions outlined in 


the report, it ought not to be done until it 
has been ascertained that the ‘‘constituent 
societies’ can lawfully surrender their char- 
ters and are willing to do so. Otherwise, we 
have an additional society on our hands with 
no clear, untrammeled field of operation. It 
might interfere, but it could not direct or 
control. If such a board ever is organized 
and given a charter, it is doubtful whether 
any board of managers ought, under any 
circumstances, to be invested with such ex- 
traordinary powers as those proposed. The 
sons of the Puritans prefer democracies to 
oligarchies. They do not like to be man- 
aged. The Puritan movement had its birth 
in a mighty protest against management, 
alike in chureh and state. 

It would not be surprising if the full-sized, 
lifelike portrait of the new secretary, so 
graphically sketched, should defeat the de- 
sired end, because the outstanding trait of 
our ablest men is modesty, and they will in- 
stinctively exclaim, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” and decline the offer. 

Dorchester, Mass. ARTHUR LITTLE. 


Approves the Commission’s Report 


The plan proposed by the Commission of 
Nineteen presents many difficulties. Therein 
is its value. We have a difficult situation 
to deal with, and unless we attempt and 
accomplish things largely worth while we 
had better do nothing at all. It is because 
this report courageously and constructively ' 
forces the situation and proposes practical 
solutions to our problems that it is worthy 
of commendation and adoption. There is 
no easy or magic way out of our denomina- 
tional difficulties. Carefully considered but 
courageously undertaken action alone will 
solve the problems. We have had ten years 
of discussion; sentiment is becoming well 
crystallized and judgment reasonably defi- 
nite. The churches are ready for something 
to be done. So, as said above, the com- 
mendable and gratifying thing about this 
report is that it actually looks toward ac- 
complishment ; that it recognizes in the diffi- 
culties of the task a sufficient reason for its 
undertaking; and that it proposes, instead 
of being diverted or defeated by these diffi- 
culties, to meet and solve them. The way 
out is the forward way. : 

Detroit, Mich. J. PrRctvAL HUucET. 


Men and Religion Movement 


In Kansas 


It was Team Number Three of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement that was 
assigned to the campaign at Topeka, Kan. 
The leader was Rev. C. A. Barbour, D.D., 
assisted by Rey.. David Russell, Rev. W. A. 
Brown, D.D., Raymond Robins, Jobn L. 
Alexander, John M. Dean, James Smith and 
Yutaka Minakuchi. 

In preparing -for these distinguished vis- 
itors the committee in Topeka had visited 
sixty-six points in and around the city and 
thirty-one in the regions beyond. 
Daily meetings were held at the single great 
department store, Fire Station number one, 
a large business college in the heart of the 
city, the general offices of the Santa Fé Rail- 
road, and at other places. Dr. Barbour, in 
commenting upon the work done in prepara- 
tion said that it was the most thorough of 
that done in any field, except possibly De- 
troit. The first weekday convention num- 
bered over 400 in attendance. 

The institutes averaged through the five 
days above fifty. There was a total attend- 
ance upon the meetings of 200 people from 
outside the city, coming from forty-five dif- 
ferent points. The farthest was probably 
from Wakeeney, 255 miles west of Topeka. 
Of the out-of-town Congregational pastors 
less than a dozen were present. Several in- 
fluential laymen augmented this number. 
The first evening gathering in five principal 
churches drew together by actual count upon 
the first night of the campaign over 1,000 
men. 

During the week a large amount of com- 
munity extension work was carried on. 
Probably well over forty meetings in all 
were held in shops, stores, fire stations, ete. 
These meetings were under the charge of the 
local committee. 

The men who composed the team were ear- 
nest and able. The complete harmony with 
which they worked and the enthusiastic loy- 
alty they showed each other made a delight- 
ful impression. There was not one false 
note struck during the entire campaign. It 
was impossible to help drawing comparisons, 
and in doing so, Raymond Robins stood head 
and shoulders above his team mates. His 
masterful knowledge of his great subject, his 
absolute candor in presenting it, his fearless- 
ness in utterance, and all suffused with the 
spirit of love for humanity and loyalty to 
Christ, won enthusiastic following. 

It is impossible to gather up at this early 
date any results, and we do not care to in- 
dulge in prophecy. It seems, however, as 
though it would be impossible for 1,000 men 
in a city of 40,000 people to hear such gen- 
uine and practical presentation of great 
themes without starting into action forces of 
great moment. 


centers 


TWO SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


There were two points at least in the cam- 
paign where it seemed to us improvement 
might be made. First, it would be well not 
to dwell, previous to the coming of the team, 
upon the expert knowledge which the depu- 
tation is to bring, nor to convey the idea 
that experts are to be created by them to 
carry on a work after they are gone. A 
promise is thereby made which is impossible 
of fulfillment. These men were not experts, 
and the scheme was not capable of producing 
experts. They were fruitful in suggestions, 
as the printed program of suggestions con- 
taining hundreds of items which they left 
behind them witnesses. They were fruitful 
also in inspiration, but not a man who at- 
tended their meetings was made any more 
expert in propagating the various lines of 
Christian activity than before. 

Second, the plan of campaign is hardly 
flexible enough, as was shown in the cam- 
paign in Topeka. Nearly every message was 


couched in the terms of the city. City prob- 
lems were discussed and how to reach city 
people and how to save cities, ete., when the 
fact remains that there is not a real city in 
the entire state of Kansas. Topeka itself 
is hardly more than a large country town. 
This lack of flexibility was shown in a 
marked way when the matter of church ex- 
tension as touching rural fields was dis- 
cussed. The leader apparently knew nothing 
of present movements in rural church work, 
and had nothing to suggest, and slipped 
rapidly over the topic that is stirring every 
progressive denomination in the state at the 
present time. We could not help but regret 
that a man like MeNutt of Llinois had not 
been included in the Kansas team, and that 
special attention had not been given to this 
work in this great agricultural state. 

But withal, we believe the meeting was 
well worth while, and that great activities 
will grow out o* it, and we pass the word 
along the line that with the proper prepara- 
tion on the part of the local committee no 
city or region of a state can fail to be 
greatly blessed by the campaign in store for 
them through this great movement. 

Topeka, Kan, Tes |G: 


In Texas 


The dominant note of the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement in Houston, Texas, 
today is the employment of business methods 
in the religious activities of the churches. 
For a long time we have studied systematic 
theology as applied to matters of faith and 
doctrines. Timely, indeed, has been the 
message for the systematic application of 
spiritual principles in the individual 
churches and for the establishment of civic 
righteousness in the city. 

Many months of earnest preparation on 
the part of the Committee of One Hundred 
found more than forty churches fully organ; 
ized for the eight-day campaign. Our expe- 
rience indicates that the most important ele- 
ment in the success of the movement has 
been the prayerful and persistent preparation 
by a comparatively few men. 

The meetings were characterized neither 
by the spectacular nor the sensational. We 
did not even parade the streets with a brass 
band nor pay a hurried visit to the reserva- 
tion. But for weeks trained workers had 
been quietly gathering statistics concerning 
the moral and physical condition of the city 
and the largest theater was packed to the 
doors with men who listened to the facts of 
local social service. Earnest evangelism was 
everywhere manifest in meetings héld in fac- 
tories, shops and business centers but devoid 
of that hysterical enthusiasm which some of 
us have come to fear. The spectacle of busi- 
ness men calmly and prayerfully studying 
the conditions.as presented gives hope that is 
not without foundation for the permanence 
of the work so well begun. 

The convention has passed into history, the 
campaign has been auspiciously launched, 
but we feel that both convention and cam- 
paign will profit us nothing unless the work 
of conservation is carried to its logical con- 
clusion. ‘The recommendations and working 
plans submitted are compl>te in every detail 
and are elastic enough to meet the require- 
ments of individual churches and local condi- 
tions. If the churches of Houston shall fail 
to obtain the results desired from the move- 
ment in the future, we feel that the cause of 
the failure will rest entirely with the men 


and the ministers of the churches. And we 
do not anticipate that failure. 
Houston, Texas. F. R. M. 


Those who live to the future must always 
appear selfish to those who live to the pres- 
ent.—Hmerson. 
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Personalia 


How many churches whose pastors resign 
and are elected to the office of pastor emer- 
itus continue to bestow upon the man who 
has shepherded them over a long period of 
years the same salary as he received during 
his active ministry? To the eredit of First 
Church in Fall River, Mass., it should be 
said that it intends to: keep Dr. Adams in 
this relationship as long as he lives on the 
salary which he has received for many 
years. 


A twentieth ministerial anniversary jin a 
fluid Western community like Denyer, Col., 
is a rarity. But Rev. Frank T. Bayley, 
D. D., of Plymouth Church in that city has 
just passed that milestone, receiving as his 
just due many tokens of the affection of his 
people «as well as congratulatory letters 
from a Methodist bishop, an Wpiscopal rec- 
tor, a Jewish rabbi and a Roman Catholic 
priest. That combination is in a way 
paralleled by the heterogeneous elements in 
the church itself, for among 1,400 persons 
that Dr. Bayley has weleomed into his mem- 
bership in these twenty years have been 
representatives of twenty denominations. 


“One of the grandest old men of the age” 
was the tribute paid to John Bigelow by 
President Taft at the dedication of the New 
York public library. In the establishment 
of the library Mr. Bigelow had a prominent 
part. His death now in his ninety-fifth year 
reminds one that he was a man of many in- 
terests and a fine representative of the high- 
est American culture and character. His 
career ran back so far in the past that some 
of his most distinguished services are al- 
most forgotten. Diplomat, author, journal- 
ist, lawyer and philanthropist, his life was 
a.busy and fruitful one and its large public 
activity did not cease until a few months 
ago. The high points in Mr. Bigelow’s ca- 
reer included his official residence in France 
as American consul and minister, during 
which his influence was felt in protecting 
the threatened interests of our union and 
in the formation of the present French re- 
public; his partnership with William Cullen 
Bryant in the ownership .of the New York 
Evening Post, meantime notably serving the 
anti-slavery cause with his pen; and in the 
writing of many books, historical, political 
and biographical. He was a leader in prison 
reform. 


A Warning 


One claiming to be George S. Barsoom, an 
alleged converted Turk now raising money 
to support some form of Christian work in 
Turkey, is going about among churches of 
different communions. He claims to be a 
rug merchant in Chicago, a friend of 
Dr. Gunsaulus, a member of a variety of 
churches, a single man, ete., ete., all of 
which claims have been proven false. 

Pastors and others who have had experi- 
ence with him declare him to be a brilliant 
adventurer and an unquestioned degenerate. 
He has been in the hands of the police and 
has a long record of knavery which we can 
give to any who desire. The man is an 
Armenian and not a Turk. 

All pastors, churches, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and organizations of every 
kind are warned against this man. 

Yet this man and others like him bear 
letters of approval from prominent ministers 
which encourage them in their knayery and 
aid in opening churches and disposing the 
charitably minded to contribute. 

(Signed) James L. Barton, 
Secretary of the American Board. 
Rosert PE, Speer, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. 


Soul agony spells victory every time— 
whether you can discover the result or no.— 
R. J. Campbell. 
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Church News that Should 
Always be Reported 


— Ali calls, ordinations, installations, resigna- 
tions, dismissions, stated supplies and all other 
important items of a personal character relating 
to ministers and prominent laymen. 


—— All anniversaries, accessions (specifying the 
number on confession), material gain, churches 
organized, dedications (with photograph of the 
new edifice), zifts and bequests, Congregational 
gatherings characterized by novel features or im- 
portant denominational action, news of our 
denominational schools, colleges and seminaries 
and particularly new methods in all branches of 
work. 


EVERY CHURCH CLERK AND EVERY SCRIBE 
OF A COUNCIL OR ASSOCIATION ARE 
CORRESPONDENTS, EX OFFICIIS, FOR 

OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


The Expanding New First Church in Chicago 
The annual meeting of Chicago’s New First 


Chureh, Dec. 13, remarkable in many ways, 
was particularly noteworthy because of a large 
attendance of the Volunteers of America, 
headed by Commander Ballington Booth, and 
the influence of their part in the program upon 
the 500 church members present. The various 
reports showed a year of splendid activity and 
awakened much enthusiasm. When ‘new busi- 
ness” was reached, the Volunteers were heard 
from. They came with a proposition to buy 
Old First Church building for $65,000 and re- 
open it, as soon as practicable, for religious 
service conducted by the Volunteers and as 
headquarters for their various ministries to 
body and soul. 

The members of Old First were overjoyed 
that the gospel is to continue to be preached 
in the building from which they moved a year 
ago, and their fellow-members in New First 
rejoiced with them. This gratifying disposi- 
tion of the old property makes possible an 
early completion of plans for a Neighborhood 
House as an addition to the parish equipment 
of New First Church. 

The large council which acted upon the dis- 
solution of pastoral relations between Dr, I, N. 
White and New First Church, the day follow- 
ing, in the resolutions adopted urged the 
chureh to give favorable consideration to plans 
for the future suggested in the retiring pas- 
tor’s letter-of resignation. The appreciation of 
what Dr. White has done in his Chicago pas- 
torate in welding into one two congregations 
was not confined to expressions in the formal 
resolutions. 

After these had been adopted, Dr. E. ¥. Wil- 
liams* spoke in behalf of the company which 


was unwilling to adjourn without further ex- 
pression of appreciation. Dr. Williams re- 
viewed the pastorates in the two now united 
churches; He spoke of Patton, Goodwin, 
Helmer and Noble, and then alluding to the 
retiring pastor said, “Among all who have 
served in the two churches from the beginning 
until the present, no one has labored more 
successfully than the man who has been chiefly 


instrumental in making these two churches 
one.” 
Perhaps Dr. White’s greatest service has 


been in his self-forgetful endeavor to prepare 
the way for a future leadership through a pas- 
toral staff in close alliance with the seminary. 


Sunday Evening Home Time at Albany 


An experiment in connection with the even- 
ing service at the First Congregational Church 
at Albany, N. Y., adopting the idea that has 
been successfully introduced in the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, a “Sunday Evening 
Home Time” is being held in the church par- 
lors in place of the conventional preaching 
service. The Congregational church in Albany 
is located close to a section of the city. given 
over increasingly to boarding and lodging 
houses. <A great many students and clerks in 
state departments live in the neighborhood. 
Effort has been made to extensively advertise 
the “new way of spending Sunday evening” 
among this class. 

The church parlors are made as attractive 
and homelike as possible, by the arrangement 
of center tables, lamps, books, ete. BEyverything 
is done to encourage an atmosphere of free- 
dom and _ hospitality. Much prominence is 
given to the singing of the old familiar gos- 
pel hymns around the piano. Solos, the read- 
ing of such stories as Tolstoi’s ‘‘Where Love 
Is, There God Is Also,’’ and other similar fea- 
tures are used. The ladies of the church serve 
tea or cocoa and wafers from a _ table—the 
latter feature being introduced incidentally be- 
cause of its recognized social value. A few 
moments of family prayer close the program. 
The whole tone of the service has been kept 
reverent, notwithstanding the informality. 
Some criticism has of course been expected 
and one city pastor even preached a philippic 
against such desecration of the Sabbath day— 
an advertisement for which the church was 
duly grateful. 


Passing of Faithful Vermont Layman 


In the death of Deacon David M. Camp of 
Newport, Vt., not only the local church but the 
wider Congregational and other religious in- 
terests in Vermont sustain a severe loss. AS 
treasurer of the State Conference, director of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, cor- 
porate member of the American Board and for 
several years a member of the executive com- 


NEW EDIFICE IN OAKLAND 


The completion and dedication of a new house of worship by Fruitvale Avenue 
Church in Oakland, Cal., adds one more handsome building to the group around 


San Francisco Bay. 


The new building is of mission architecture, with tile roof’ 


and cement plaster walls, and is peculiarly fitting in California, the land of 


the Spanish missions. 


‘and Pres. C. S. Nash, D.D., offered the dedicatory prayer. 


At the dedication Dr. C. F. Aked preached the sermon 


Rey. Burton M. 


Palmer has been in this pastorate for the last eight years. 
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mittee of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, his devotion to the progress of the 
Kingdom was ardent and continuous. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1886, was clerk of the Vermont House 
of Representatives from 1869 to 1876 and the 
member from Newport in 1878. In all his sery- 
ice,- public and private, loyalty was the key- 
word of his life. At the regular prayer meet- 
ing of the church, Dec. 7, just after giving a 
cheerful account of a new missionary activity, 
he was stricken with paralysis and died on the 
13th, aged seventy-five years and two days. 
The memory of his faithfulness will be an in- 
spiration to the church for years to come. 


Home Mission Conference Plans 


The program has been prepared for a confer- 
ence of superintendents and secretaries of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, which 
will be held at First Church in Madison, Wis., 
Jan. 24-26. The board of directors will meet 
at the same time and the sessions will be 
shared. Among the subjects that will be con- 
sidered will be Home Missions and the Student 
Body. Rev. R. H. Edwards, university student 
pastor, will lead the discussion. The report of 
the Committee of Nineteen of the National 
Council will be considered. A paper on our 
Scandinavian work will be given by Dr. F. BE. 
Emrich. 8. 8. Rothrock will discuss the ques- 
tion of extending our Slavic work. W. H. 
Hopkins will discuss the neglected fields sur- 
vey. Rev. H. F. Swartz will speak on the next 
step in the city work, P. A. Johnson on the 
next step in developing the power of our rural 
churches. There will be many other speakers 
taking up subjects of interest to the partici- 
pants in the conference. The directors expect 
this meeting to be one of the most important 
home mission gatherings that has been held. 


Fortieth Anniversary at Springfield, S. D. 

The Congregational church of Springfield, S. 
D., has just celebrated its fortieth anniversary. 
It was organized Nov. 4, 1871, and is therefore 
the fourth oldest church in the state, Yankton 
being organized in 1868, Vermillion and Canton 
in 1870. Dr. Joseph Ward, pastor at Yankton, 
preached the first sermon in the village in the 
spring of 1870 and later assisted in the organ- 
ization of the church. Rev. Stewart Sheldon, 
the father of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, 
Kan., was the home mission superintendent for 
Dakota at that time and assisted the church in 
many ways during its early struggles and effort 
to secure a building. 

The church had as pastors Rev. L. G. Hall, 
1874-75, who resigned to take up work among 
the Indians of North Dakota, among whom he 
is still working. Both before and after Mr. 
Hall’s pastorate there was a period when the 
church was pastorless because of crop failure 
caused by drought and grasshoppers; then fol- 
lowed Rey. Charles Seccombe, 1882-98, which 
was the longest pastorate and is affectionately 
remembered as ‘‘father Seccombe.’”’ One of the 
events of the anniversary was the unveiling of 
a portrait in his remembrance; Rev. D. J. Per- 
rin, 1899-1906; Rey. I. C. Ford, 1906-10; Rev. 
A. C. Warner, 1910. 

The anniversary services consisted of ad- 
dresses by Rey. J. C. Cromer, Vermillion, Rev. 
F. V. Stevens, Yankton, and Rev. H. K. Warren, 
president of Yankton College, on Sunday, 
Noy. 5, and closed with a general reception 
Monday evening. B.C. FP 


New Kansas Edifice 


In Wichita, Kan., College Hill Church se- 
cured a site in a fine residence section of the 
city a couple of years ago and the work of 
building a chapel immediately began. The 
building was dedicated recently, Pres. J. H. 
George, D. D., of Drury College preaching the 
sermon. Sufficient money was pledged at the 
dedication to complete paying all bills, except- 
ing the grant and loan from the Church Build- 
ing Society. The total cost of site and building 
was nearly $13,000. The new church is a lit- 
tle more than two miles east of Plymouth, two 
miles south of Fairmount and two miles north- 
east of Fellowship, and therefore does not con- 
flict with the other Congregational churches ; 
it is also half a mile from any other church. 
The new building, just consecrated, is already 
proving to be rather small for the increasing 
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numbers who find it desirable to worship there. 
The Sunday school is an especially encouraging 
feature of the work and already has an enroll- 
ment of nearly 200. Rev. W. W. Bolt is pas- 
tor. 


“Our Missionary ”’ at Home in Kansas City 

If your church has not a missionary of its 
own in the foreign field, and if by any possible 
means you could raise the necessary funds to 
support one, you would have your missionary 
tomorrow if you could but have been present 
this last week at First Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., when it entertained its foreign representa- 
tive, Miss C. B. DeForest of Kobe, Japan. Miss 
DeForest is the daughter of that missionary 
statesman, who only this last May passed to 
his reward, Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D. After 
graduating from Smith College she returned to 
Japan as teacher in the girls’ school at Kobe, 
returning to the missionary field, not because 
she was 4 missionary’s daughter, but because 
she had gone through the personal struggle as 
others had done and finally heard and accepted 
the call of duty. It is interesting to note that 
a little leaflet from the pen of Sherwood Eddy 
was the determinative factor in her decision. 

Miss DeForest was at first supported by 
Second Church of Rockford, Ill. Later she was 
passed over to a personal friend who wished to 
support her own missionary. When the finan- 
cial crash of three years ago came, this friend 
was obliged to relinquish her cherished plan 
and thus Miss DeForest came to be adopted by 
the Women’s Association of First Church, Kan- 
sas City. During the time that she has been 
the representative of this church, regular cor- 
respondence has been carried on, so that she 
felt acquainted with some of our people and 
they with her. But it was left for the week of 
personal intercourse, during this her first fur- 
lough, to cement those relations into a deep 
and abiding interest that will give foreign mis- 
sions a new meaning to this chureh and its 
people, 

Dinners and receptions were arranged which 
gave her an opportunity to meet many of the 
people personally. Formal addresses before 
the Senior and Junior Women’s Associations, 
the Sabbath school and the Sunday morning 
service captivated her hearers. Magic effect 
was wrought on the church by this week of 
personal contact with a missionary upon which 
it had a personal claim. To hear the church 
members talking of “our missionary” and Miss 
DeForest speaking of ‘my church’’; to see the 
new interest aroused and personal responsibility 
felt; to note members never before interested 
in foreign missions waking up to the larger 
responsibility was a joy. 


Thirtieth Anniversary in Meadville 


Park Avenue Church, Meadville, Pa., has 
been celebrating its thirtieth anniversary, be- 
ginning with a meeting of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society on Noy. 7. Mrs. Geasy of Phil- 
adelphia was present and gave a helpful ad- 
dress. On Dee. 4 a communion service was 
held, just thirty years after the first one. The 
culminating meeting was on the following 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, when the church gathered 
for supper and remained in the chapel for a 
roll call of the charter members, many of 
whom were present and others of whom re- 
sponded by letter. A’ delightful service of 
reminiscence and good-fellowship followed, with 
four short addresses, one for each decade of 
the church’s history and one with a forward 
look. Letters from former pastors were read 
and a most delightful evening was brought to 
a close by the singing of a hymn composed for 
the occasion by the pastor, Rey. John T. 
Nichols, who is proving himself a wise and 
efficient leader for this church. New interest 
in missions has been aroused and the members 
hope for increased efficiency in this line of 
work. On Thursday, Dec. 7, a banquet was 
given to the men of the church, which was 
largely attended, and a Brotherhood was or- 
ganized, starting off with a very satisfactory 
list of members. Rey. Sidney H. Cox of Phila- 
delphia was present at the latter meeting and 
gave a stirring address. 


Good Work in Knoxville 


Contributions by members for local church 
support in Knoxville, Tenn., during the year 
ending Oct. 1 reached $17.02 per capita. Un- 
usual features of the work of Rev. Arthur Ran- 
dall are the successful adoption of the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon idea in the Austin Lyceum, 


three noon shop classes for religious services in 


the leading industrial plants of the city, and 


night classes for working men. ‘Two of the re- 
forms for which the church agitated during the 
year, the juvenile court and the commission 
form of government, have been adopted by the 
city. 

Consolidation in Washington 

The Westminster Church, Spokane, Wn., en- 
tertained the directors of the Home Missionary 
Society of the state, Noy. 13 and 14. The 
meeting was one of very great importance to 
Congregationalism in the state. Steps were 
taken to consolidate the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety with the State Conference. Hereafter the 
organization will be known as The Washington 
Congregational Conference. It will carry on its 
home missionary work as a department of the 
conference. In the same way the Sunday school 
and young people’s work will be administered. 
No change is made in superintendents, but the 
new arrangement will simplify matters and en- 
hance the business side of the enterprise. 

The board at this meeting faced a financial 
crisis, but as is usually the case with Wash- 
ington Congregationalists, the leaders faced it 
with courage and confidence. The state is work- 
ing on the basis of self-support and is sueceed- 
ing. In the closing weeks of this year it is 
expected to raise the needed money. 

This meeting in Spokane was made unusually 
pleasant on account of the splendid hospitality 
of the Westminster Church. Two lunches and 
a Brotherhood banquet were tendered in honor 
of the guests. After-dinner speeches brought 
the different sections of the state together. 
Dr. Van Horn of Seattle, having just returned 
from the great Wastern denominational meet- 
ings, gave a soul-stirring address incorporating 
a vivid report of the meeting of the National 
3rotherhood. 

The plan is now to hold similar meetings in 
different parts of the state, and so increase the 
fellowship and efficiency of the denomination. 


Honors for Georgia Minister 

Zev. William H. Holloway retires from Thom- 
asville, Ga., after an eleven years’ pastorate. A 
handsome purse was presented him at a fare- 
well reception, the mayor and leading white 
citizens of the community contributing. The 
next day a complimentary baseball game was 
played between the Boys’ Club and city teams, 
the proceeds going to the retiring pastor. Mr, 
Holloway becomes director of Extension Work 
for Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., his duties 
involving an annual lectureship in the Theologi- 
cal Department and the oversight of rural bet- 
terment) work through the country churches of 
Georgia and Alabama. The Farmers’ Associa- 
tion of Thomas County, in which Mr. Holloway 
has been the leading spirit, paid his expenses 
back to the farmers’ rally and barbecue on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Fruits in South Carolina Work 

Plymouth Church, Charleston, 8S. C., reports 
active participation in the Men and Religion 
Iorward Movement, and the representation of 
colored churches on, the local committee. Fifty- 
six members were added to the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society through a canvass following 
the jubilee celebrations. The church has re- 
cently paid off an indebtedness of long standing 
upon its building and is now free from debt. 
A new heating plant has just been installed. 


A Cosmopolitan Church 

Sunday, Noy. 19, eleven new members were 
received into the First Congregational Church 
in Millinocket, Me. Of these two were from 
the Baptist Church, two from the Episcopal, 
one from the Presbyterian, one from the Metho- 
dist, one from the Methodist Protestant. This 
is a sample of the membership, which has come 
from Wales, Seotland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, North Dakota, 
New Jersey, etc. Two were baptized, making 
160 baptisnis by the pastor since June, 1908. 


Rural Brotherhood Service 


At the Little Compton chureh in Rhode Is- 
land, eleven miles from the station, four men 
who had ridden out, Noy. 19, for the Brother- 
hood service could look upon the grave of 
Betty Alden Peabody and other graves of the 
descendants of the early Pilgrims as these four 
messengers from Providence rose to speak, or 
made contribution with the violin. After the 
meeting had been thoroughly advertised by 
posters and by mailed invitations to over 200 
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men and boys, the State Brotherhood president, 
H. M. Clarke of Riverpoint, and State Mission- 
ary Rev. Gideon A. Burgess and two laymen 
made what was really the first service of the 
Men and Religion movement in the country dis- 
tricts at Little Compton and Tiverton Four 
Corners—churches organized in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The people were in- 
terested and deep impressions were made. ‘The 
pastors, Rev. William Berkeley and Rey. Robert 
D. Frost, co-operated and were cheered. Other 
services are planned for other edge-towns of 
Rhode Island—Chepachet, Slatersville, Foster. 
It is a worthy help that strong souls in the 
privileged Brotherhoods can render by a Sun- 
day auto trip out in the hill country. 


Rededication at Biddeford 


The Second Church of Biddeford, Me, has 
been remodeled and rededicated. The society 
was organized and incorporated in 1797 and is 
the oldest incorporated Congregational society 
in the city. It was formed by a colony from 
the First Parish, a church dating back to 1642 
and situated three miles from the city. 

The church was organized in 1805, during 
the ministry of Rev. John Turner, who was the 
first settled minister. Extremely liberal senti- 
ments at first prevailed, but evangelical faith 
increased and at length had the predominance 
when, in 1827, under Rev. Thomas Tracy, an 
emigration took place at Saco and became the 
Second Parish or Unitarian church of that city. 
At the close of Mr. Tracy’s ministry the society 
reorganized. In 1850, under Rey. Thomas N. 
Lord, a new house was built. Under Rev. Sam- 
uel Gould another exodus took place and formed 
the Pavilion church in 1857. Referring to this 
incident, the historian at the service held com- 
memorating the rebuilding in 1873 said: ‘‘Per- 
fect harmony has always been maintained be- 
tween the two churches. The fruition of this 
happy relation is ours today, for in 1901 the 
Pavilion church became the city library and its 
former attendants who came to the Second 
Chureh are among the most efficient and gra- 
cious workers.” 

The present remodeling, while not changing 
the form of the church building, has been so 
thoroughly done and the repairs have been so 
extensive that the desire to rededicate this his- 
toric building arose, and on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 26, the pastor, Rev. J. M. Wathen, 
preached the dedicatory sermon from the text, 
“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts.” In the evening the pastors of the 


Methodist, Baptist and Free Baptist churches 


of the city and Rey. C. B. Emerson of the Con- 
gregational church in Saco gave up their regu- 


lar service and observed the occasion by speak- 


ing at the great union gathering in this church 
on the subject of The Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement. . 

In the early days the church was painted 
white and remained so till the remodeling of 
1873, which led to its being locally designated 
as “The White Church.” It was thought, that 
the present structure, so large and crowned 
with cupola and tower, would not appear well 
in white, but these fears have been overcome 
and once again the ‘‘White’’ church is white. 
‘Lne windows, cornices and pillars and the par- 
sonage in white near by, together with the ex- 
tensive lawn, ‘make this site one of the most 
beautiful in the city. : 

Besides the two coats of paint on church and 
parsonage, slate roofs have been put on both 
buildings, the parsonage has been enlarged, the 
interior of the church made beautiful with 
frescoed walls, steel ceiling and a new carpet 
placed and a modern heating\plant inStalled. 
The two chimneys of the chureh haye been re- 
built and all’ other necessary repairs atarougily 
made. 


In the death of its venerable deacon, Joseph 
H. Melendy, Noy. 20, at the age of eighty-four 
and a half years, First Church at Franklin, 
Neb., lost a stanch member and friend, and the 


community a moral influence of unusual force _ 


and vigor. He was a typical Vermont Yankee, 
shrewd, humorous, kindly and devout. [For 
over eight years he was a deacon of the Frank- 
lin church. Two years ago, by unanimous 
vote, he was made a deacon for life, a tribute 
never before given any man by this old church. 
Deacon Melendy held a record which will hear 
of few equals, having been a vigorous and un- 
usually able choirmaster in Vermont and Ne- 


‘braska churches from his eighteenth to his 


seventy-second year, a continuous service of. 
fifty-four years. 


= = 
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The Congregational Circle 


At the inaugural recital on the new $2,000 
. Estey pipe organ at St. Paul’s Chureh, Nut- 
ley, N. J., Mr. Reginald C. McAll of New York 
was the organist. The installation of the organ 
completes the expenditure of nearly $7,000 
within the last year, which includes the finish- 
ing of the basement for Sunday school and 
club uses, equipping the entire building with 
steam heat, and securing additional land ad- 
joining the church for future enlarging of the 
building. Of the entire amount, $2,800 were 
raised last winter on subscription “bonds” cov- 
ering two years. Rev. H. J. Condit is pastor. 


Pasco, Wn., has 
erhood. On Nov. 
at North Yakima, 
large body of men 


a very promising new Broth- 
15, Rev. W. A. King, pastor 
Wn., was the guest of a fine 
at the home of Rev. Warle A. 
Munger, pastor of the Congregational church at 
Pasco. The purpose of the evening was the 
organization of a church Brotherhood. After 
the address by Mr. King on Church Work a 
Man’s Job, an organization was perfected and 
one of the first jobs the men will undertake is 
the erection of a fine new church building. 


Rey. R. R. Shoemaker, pastor at Douglas, 
Wyo., recently held union special meetings, 
participated in by the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches, which were fruitful in re- 
newal of Christian life and conversions. Within 
the past twelve month 45 members, including 
the pastor’s family of five, have been received 
into the Congregational church. Twenty-eight 
have been received as a result of the recent 
meetings, 10 by letter, 18 on confession of 
faith. 


The church in Ashby, Mass., Rev. C. W. 
Loomis, pastor, recently held its annual meet- 
ing. Church improvements and repairs have 
been made. The year closed without debt and 
the missionary apportionment fully paid. Cecil 
I’, Hayward, who has been a faithful and ear- 
nest deacon for thirty-eight years, refused re- 
election, and a young man was chosen in his 
place. 


Boley, Okl., is but seven years old, but has 
a population of over two thousand and claims 
to be the largest exclusively negro community 
in America. A Congregational church has just 
been organized by Rev. Herbert Lee Lang, as- 
sisted by representatives of the State Home 
Missionary Society, and a movement for a per- 
manent place of worship is under way. 


The Midway and Hammond Churches of 
Thebes and McIntosh, Ga., Rev. J. W. Hollo- 
way, pastor, have initiated a novel experiment 
in church support by securing two farms to be 
planted in cotton and corn and worked by the 
members. The inspiration came from the finan- 
eial success of the model farm in- connection 
with Dorchester Academy. 


Pilgrim Church of Schenectady, N. Y., cele- 
brated the third anniversary of Rev. Judson L. 
Cross’s pastorate by raising nearly $1,000 to 
pay for new pews, enlargement of Sunday 


school room and painting of church. During 
the three years 216 members have been re- 


ceived, including forty adult men on confession. 


News from the Seminaries 
Hartford 


Another step in making Hartford Seminary 
a theological university is the School of Mis- 
sions. It is closely affiliated with the semi- 
nary, is strictly interdenominational and 
highly specialized. Only those actually under 
appointment by some mission board or re- 
turned missionaries are permitted to enroll as 
regular students. The total number of stu- 
dents in the school this first year is seven. 
To provide for accommodations the seminary 
buildings were altered, so that three well- 
equipped classrooms as well as an assembly 
room and office are at its disposal. The School 
of Missions is the outgrowth of an ever in- 
creasing need for more direct and definite mis- 
sionary training. The students 
nary are rejoicing in the fact that many of 
these courses are open to them. 

There are thirteen-in the entering class at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, representing 
the various colleges and universities of East 
and West, such as Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, 
Penn College and Beloit. The total enrollment 
for this year is sixty-one. 


of the semi- | 


The Hartford School of Missions, a new in- 
terdenominational school which is affiliated 
with the Seminary, began its work in Septem- 
ber. It fills a growing demand for more spe- 
cialized work for those already appointed to 
the field.as well as for missionaries home on 
furloughs. There’ were seven regularly en- 
rolled members at the beginning of the school 
year, two more have come since and three or 
four are expected to enter in January, so that 
for this first year there will be at least a dozen 
students. That this school is strictly interde- 
nominational is shown by the fact that eight 
denominations are represented on the board of 
instruction, such nen as Charles R. Watson of 
the United Presbyterian Society, L. B. Wolf of 
the Lutheran Church and Dr. C. H. Patton 
of the American Board giving courses of lec- 
tures. Harlan P. Beach also gave two lectures 
on the Personal Life of the Missionary. Among 
the students nine mission boards are repre- 
sented, coming from England, Canada and the 
United States, and being either under appoint- 
ment to or on furlough from the following 
countries: Turkey, Arabia, India, China, the 
Philippine Islands and Mexico. Certain courses 
in the School of Missions are open to all Semi- 
nary students and many have availed them- 
selves of the excellent opportunity for special 
work along this line. There has been a marked 
increase in missionary interest manifested in 
the Seminary, due directly or indirectly to this 
new school. The Volunteer Band is larger than 
ever, having seventeen members, while the num- 
ber of missionary addresses before the Seminary 
has increased. 


The Carew Lecturer for this year was Prof. 
Franz Cumont, professor of ancient history in 
the University of Ghent, Belgium. The subject 
of the lectures was Astrology and Religion, 
which he treated in an interesting and illumi- 
nating way. 

The Middlers went to Winchester, Ct., for 
their annual Conference on the Country Prob- 
lem. They were royaily entertained by Dr. 
Arthur Goodenough, at whose chureh the con- 
ference was held. Problems such as The Coun- 
try Pastor, The Economic Basis of Country 
Life, Christian Ministry for Smaller Fields and 
The Spiritual Motive for Country Work were 
discussed by such men as Prof. C. M. Geer, 
fev. Sherrod Soule, L. A. Goddard, W. F. 
Stearns and others. The influence of the life 
of Dr. Goodenough, who for forty years had 
worked in that country church and who was 
father to the whole community, seemed to im- 
press the men with the value of such a life 
and work. As they were leaving, each man 
was presented by Dr. Goodenough with a beau- 
tifully bound volume on “The Clergy of Litch- 
field County,” with the author's autograph in 
the fly-leaf of each book. fc 

At the invitation of friends, Pres. William _ 
Douglas Mackenzie has recently been on a lec- 
turing and preaching tour of the West and 
Southwest, visiting, among others, Washburn 
and Colorado Colleges, the Universities of Ne-_ 
braska and Minnesota and Carleton College. He 
also addressed a number of Congregational 
clubs in various cities. 
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a visit to tne Panama Canal. 
side trips everywhere. 
Five Delightful 


Cruises to the 


WEST 


TWO 
IDEAL 
CRUISES 


Around 
- the World 


November 12, 1912, 
and tage 27, 
1913, by the 
Large Cruising 
Steamship, 

“VICTORIA. 
LUISE” 
(16,500 tons). 


i 
Ml 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 
South America:dPanama Canal 


20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 
By S. S. BLUECHER (12,500 tons) 


Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. 
Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up. 
S.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, $125 and up. 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 
Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


Para, Bridgetown, and 
Exceptional 


Panama Canal, Venezuela 
and Bermuda 


INDIE 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
Ss. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons), 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, ona 
78-Dzy Cruise to Portugal, Spain, the Mediterra- 
neanand the Orient. Cost $325and upward. The 
“Victoria Luise” is equipped with modern feat- 
ures providing every luxury and comfort on long 
cruises. 


© 
Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb 
transatlantic liner ‘‘Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the lary- 
estand most luxurioussteam- 
er of the service. Leaves New 
York February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. Toor 

from Port Said, $165 and up. 

To or from all other ports, 

$115 and up. 


Send for booklets 
giving information, 
ete, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago €& 
St. Louis San Francisco 


The Congregational Ci:cle 
Continued from page 973 
Yale 


Yale Divinity School has registered this year 
101 regular students with twenty-five or thirty 


other men taking special courses with us. 
There are twenty-seven Congregationalists, 
twenty-five Disciples, twenty-four Methodists; 


eleven Baptists, five Presbyterians and nearly a 
dozen other denominations are represented 
among the divinity students. 

A memorial service was held in recognition 
of the long and valued service rendered by the 
late Prof. Edward L. Curtis, who had been act- 
ing dean of the divinity school. The address 
was given by Prof. Williston Walker. It was 
printed in full in the last issue of the Divin- 
ity School Quarterly, and an extra edition was 
published so that it might be sent to all the 
graduates of the divinity school. 


Chicago 


The opening address at Chicago Theological 
Seminary this year was given by Professor 
Bisbee. All Dartmouth men of the last quar- 
ter century will remember him as the college 
librarian. Having been retired on the Car- 
negie foundation, he is now giving his time to 
the seminary, his alma mater. His subject was 
The Recovery of Virility by the Cuaurch. _ It 
was a fine and sympathetic exposition of pres- 
ent-day opportunity as seen by one of large 
faith and experience. 

There is a marked increase in attendance 
upon the seminary this year. The students in 
the junior class have among their numbers 
graduates from Harvard and Bowdoin in the 
East, from the Universities of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, in the seminary’s own territory, 
and from numerous colleges. With a few ex- 
ceptions, students are Congregationalists. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China was with us 
four weeks lecturing to the students upon 
Comparative Religion. During this period he 
also gave the Alden lectures upon Missions. 
His general theme was The New China. These 
were given in his unusual and interesting 
style; but his most valuable contribution to 
the seminary life was his own presence and 
association with the student body. Another 
rare treat has been a series of lectures by 
Professor Gregory of Leipzig University, upon 
German Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 
In addition to the value of what Dr. Gregory 
said may be mentioned also the insight into 
the German habit of thought, its seriousness 
and its spirit of reverence. 

Not the least contribution to the outlook 
that the students receive are the reports by 
President Davis of his contact with the aca- 
demic and church life of the West. A week- 
end trip to the Copper country of Michigan 
and a hurried trip to the Pacific Coast to give 
an address before the University of Washing- 
ton furnished these occasions during this 
period. 

Some students are carrying on churches in 
connection with their seminary work. The 
reports concerning their fields show a practical 


into the crowd of weak, 
weary, depressed; or are 
you filled with vitality and 
energy ? 

Health is the founda- 


tion of success. 
Nerves, Brain, and 


Body should be staunch— 
dependable. 


‘1 Scott’s Emulsion 


the best of food-tonics, is 
the firm footing for health. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-54 


grappling with the pressing problems of the 
time. 

The pulpit from which Nathaniel Emmons 
used to preach in Franklin, Mass., has been 
taken from a place where it was little seen 
and has been installed as a lecture desk in the 
homiletics room. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calis 


Cavf, ALFRED W., New Hampton, Io., to Oska- 
loosa. 
DieHL, GROVER L., Wakeman, O., to Collin- 


wood, Cleveland. Accepts. 

ELLMS, Louis, Steuben, Me., 
Accepts and is at work. 

Esalas, JOHN R., Morris Run, Pa., 
manuel, Beverly, Mass. 
work. 

FRYLING, WM., 
Winchester. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, South Royalton, Vt., to 
Brookfield, Mass. Accepts. 

LANPHEAR, WALTER E., Mansfield Center and 


to Pawlet, Vt. 


to Im- 
Accepts and is at 


South Easton, Mass., to Second, 


North Windham, Ct., to Plymouth, Hart- 
ford. Accepts. 

MANNING, FRED’K W., Nantucket, Mass., to 
Swampscott. Accepts. 

McGreeor, Ernest F., Clinton, Ct., accepts 
call to First, Norwalk. 

RAND, FRANK W., Canterbury, N. H., to Phil- 


lipston, Mass. Accepts. 

Sweet, J. E., Edinboro, Pa., to Deer River 
and Denmark, N. Y. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, D. F., Nickleville, Pa., to Eliot, Me. 


Resigaations 


LANPHEAR, WALTER E., Mansfield Center and 
North Windham, Ct. 

McGreeor, ERNEST F.,. Clinton, Ct. 

NICKERSON, JOHN, Westfield, Io. 

PonpD, Evarts W., Dover, N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GIORDANO, GENNARO, o. Torrington, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. S. Ives; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. C. M. Bryant, W. E. Page, C. Cer- 
reta, E. W. Snow, P. Codella and F. Pesa- 
turo. 

SmiryH, C. C. 0. Linden, Malden, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Howard L. Torbet; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. Donnell, A. Varley, 
H. H. French; D. A. Newton and G. M. 
Butler. 


, Dec.-13. 


Personals 


McCartuy, Sam’, R., and Mrs. McCarthy, 
Chamberlain, S. D., were given a welcoming 
reception by the people of the First Church, 
to which he has recently been called. A 
hearty address of welcome was given by 
Hon. Eugene House, followed by a splendid 
musical program. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, 11 a.m. 


Friday meet- 


PUBLIC ORGAN RECITALS, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, by Kenneth Shaw Usher, Saturday 
afternoons, 4 Pp. M., during December. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


First Congregational Church, Washing- 


ton, Di. Cijsgs. ss tras eee $6.00 
Miss Almira §. Pratt, North Thetford, 
Vitis > os ite eRe. = ao eae oe 4.50 
| Mrs. Mary E. Williams, Danielson, Ct; 4.00 
| M. Bi P., Hopkinton, Mass.4. sees ee 4.00 


“A Friend,”>Boston; ‘Mass..,¢.¢.240e0 4.00 
Mrs. Mary L. Henshaw, Brattleboro, Vt., 3.00 
Miss Hannah E. Smith, Chelsea, Mass., 2.50 
Mr. George T. Goodwin, Elmwood, cr 2.50 


| “A Friend,” Boston, Mass.,.:.......+. 2.50 
| Miss Ellen G. Hart, Peabody, Mass.,.. 2.00 
“A Friend,” Peabody, Mass.,......... 2.00 


| 

/ Austinburg, O., is rejoicing over a pipe 
| organ and a new carpet as its new equipment 
) for the work of the coming year. Rev. N. W. 


Bates is pastor. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
lieved by Dyspeplets Sugar-coated tablets. No nar- 


cotics. 0c. 
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Quickly Gured At 
Home © 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by a 
trial package of Pyramid Pile Remedy without 
further treatment. When it proves its value to 
you, get more from your druggist at 50 cents a 
box, and be sure you get the kind you ask for. 
Simply fill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. Save yourself from the surgeon’s knife 
and its torture, the doctor and his bills. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 400 Pyra- 
mid Building, Marshall, Mich. Kindly send 
me a sample of Pyramid Pile Remedy at 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 
Name sie 55 


ewes 


Street 


HoopING coucy 


The Celebrated Effectnal Remedy 
without Internal Medicine. 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACGO 
4 and RHEUMATISM 
W. Epwarps & Son, 157 “357 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, Eng. All Drugyists, or 
FE. FOUGERA & CU., 90 Beekmaa st., N.Y. 


DIVIDUAL COMMUNION: CUPS 
UNBREAKABLE 
“POEN-FED= TOP. STYCE 
(CAN BE STERILIZED) 
Requires no €Ipping back 
of the head —no washing 
by hand—ne breakage. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


<LE PACE INDIVIDUAL CORMUNION CUP CO. 
wes CRONTO == CANADA 


THe Best INVESTMENY FoR $1.75.—There 
is no other way to spend $1.75 and get so 
much in lasting pleasure for every member 
of the family as for a year’s subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion. 

For the boys there are the fine articles by 
experts in athletic sports on the best practice 
in football, the knack of pitching, new “kinks” 
in swimming and sprinting—everything that 
interests the active, high-minded boy. For 
the girls there is encouragement for all 
wholesome activities indoors and out, from 
dainty dishes to dainty dress. For the 
household there is good advice about gar- 
dening, handy contrivances, ways of stretching 
the nickels and dimes. 

This reading is all 
ordinary treasury of 
celebrated men and women, tbe unequaled 
miscellany, the invaluable doctor's article, 
the terse notes on what is going on in all 
fields of human endeavor. 

It will cost you nothing to send for the 
beautiful announcement of The Companion 
for 1912, and we will send with it sample 
copies of the paper. 

Do not forget that the new subseriber for 
1912 receives a gift of ‘The GCompanion’s cal- 
endar for 1912, lithographed in twelve col- 
ors and gold, and all the issues for the 
remaining weeks of 1911 free from the time 
the subscription is received. 

Only $1.75 now, but on Jan. 1, 1912, the 
subscription price will be advanced to $2.00. 


in addition to the 
stories, articles by 


4 


- 
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Illini Community Church 


Illini, Macon County, Ill., is a farming 
town some miles from a railroad, with mail 
service and market at Warrensburg. Prior 
to 1868 it was a Presbyterian outstation; 
but in that year a self-supporting Congre- 
gational church was organized through the 
influence of a New England colony from 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The 
venerated Dr, J. K. McLean of California 
took a leading part in organizing the 
church. The white meeting house, built in 
1875, after the New England type, and 
burned to the ground Oct. 27, 1910, was 
called the Illini Congregational Church. 
The new building of brick and concrete 
which replaces it, dedicated, Oct. 29, free 
of debt and at a cost, including labor, of 
something in excess of $14,000, is called the 
Illini Community Church, the latter name 
indicating a somewhat nearer approach to 
basic Congregational ideals than the fathers 
and founders were able to immediately real- 
ize in their day and generation. The old 
meeting house was simply a single large 
room, suited only to the purposes of formal 
_ Sabbath worship. Previous to its destruc- 
tion by fire, plans had been perfected to add 
a chapel, at a cost of about $2,000, and 
{umber had been hauled to the church lot for 
this purpose. The loss of the old building 
compelled beginning again at the foundation 
and the result is a modern building care- 
fully planned in every detail for the needs 
of-a present-day country parish. 

The community contributed generously to 
build better than the former generation had 
been able to do, the first day’s subscriptions 
amounting to $5,200, $1,200 in excess of the 
total cost of the white meeting house, and 
the final returns from the canvass repre- 
sented a sum three and a half times what 
was donated in 1875. This indicates not 
simply larger financial ability in the town- 
ship, but more community spirit; for every- 
body, irrespective of creed or former church 
affiliation, had a mind to help the church 
of the township. 

On the main floor are three principal 
rooms: the auditorium with pew furnishing 
seating somewhat over 125, and two addi- 
tional rooms which can be opened up by 
disappearing doors, when occasion demands, 
to double the seating capacity. The choir 
loft is equipped with an excellent pipe organ. 
The ceiling is octagonal in form and lighted 
from above, as well as through the windows 
in the walls, by a double skylight. The 
basement in brick and concrete work is util- 
ized for dining-room, kitchen, cloak and 
toilet and furnace rooms. The building has 
its own water supply and makes its own 
gas. Situated in the open country, it is 
more handsomely and conveniently equipped 
both for Sunday services and weekday uses 
than the average city church. 

The new church has been constructed 
throughout to meet the practical present-day 
needs of a farming community. As the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Pearson expressed it: 
“Now we can have a graded Sunday school. 
Our young people can gather for socials. 
The men will gather on winter afternoons 
with expert instructors and discuss soils, 
grasses, stock, machinery, farm products and 
markets. The women will have their days 
also.” 

If something of politics shall intrude into 
these community gatherings, it will be much 
in the line of what the New England for- 
bears did in their time—at least in the 
horse-sheds, and quite as necessary for the 
good of the commonwealth. 

The best traditions of New Hngland are 
revived under Mr. Pearson’s pastorate in a 
close touch between the church and the 
schools of the township, and Mrs. Pearson 
has for several seasons maintained a flour- 
ishing singing school, and a chorus choir, 
able to render creditably a chorus from an 
oratorio, is one of the institutions of which 
this country church is justly proud. 


For several years the church has been in 
membership practically stationary at about 
180. But on the Sunday following dedica- 
tion, twenty-five were. received to member- 
ship, all on. confession of faith and mostly 
young people. A few years ago, such acces- 
sion would not be likely to be permanent be- 
cause of the drift cityward of the young 
people. But times have changed, and one 
factor in building up the country town is 
such a church as is being developed in 
lini. Mr. Pearson magnifies his office as 
a country parson. He honors the farmer. 
To use his own words: “As a capable, all- 
around, wide-awake, self-reliant citizen, he 
is the peer of any who follow constructive 
and necessary callings. And farming is now 
a profession—a career. The brilliant $5,000 
preacher who would sacrifice his prospects 
and serve a ‘country church’ had better buy 
a return ticket—with a time limit—if he 
does not find out as he comes that a coun- 
try parish is a splendid post-graduate course 
unattainable elsewhere.” J. H. 0. 
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Deaths 


THORP—In Oxford, N. Y., Dee. 15, John W. 
Thorp, M.D., aged 72 yrs. He was the 
father of Rey. W. B. Thorp of San Diego, 
Cal., and Rey. C. N. Thorp of Chelsea, Mass. 


SAMUEL M. JACKSON 


Samuel Murdock Jackson, who died at his 
home in Newton Center, Nov. 9, at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight years and ten months, rep- 
resented in his own person two of the oldest 
Newton families, Jackson and Murdock. His 
ancestors have been prominent in the civil and 
religious life of the community since Colonial 
days. He himself was a member of the Board 
of Assessors for more than thirty years, and 
its chairman for a large part of that time. 
His duties made him acquainted with the pri- 
vate affairs of many people, but no one ever 
had reason to question his discretion. He 
joined the First Church of Newton in middle 
life, and was one of its most respected and 
trusted members. A director of the Newton 
Savings Bank, and a man of wide business in- 
terests, his advice was often sought and his 
counsel freely given. Quiet, firm, resolute, sa- 
gacious, and yet warm-hearted and genial, he 
illustrated the best qualities of the Puritan 
character. He is survived by his widow, their 
two daughters having passed on many years 
ago. He will be greatly missed in the com- 
munity, and his loss will be severely felt by 
the church, which has lost within a few months 
several members of this type, in their fruitful 
old age. 
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The WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


S> 2 DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 


By the New Triple Serew Steamer 


“LAURENTIC” 
Largest and Finest In the Trade 
FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 20 FES... 24 
81 Days $150 and Upward 
Booklet and Map Folder on Request 
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oY WHERE STAR LENE < 


PANAMA CANAL A EXQUISITE EGYPT 
| 


WHITE STAR LINE, NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK — Offices and Agencies Eve: 


SESE OOK’ 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We havea Splendid proposition to lay before conserva- 
tive investors and should be glad to“have such write us 
for lists and particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas 
Farms loans, secured by richest Kansasland. No loan is 
issued for more than 50 per cent. of a very safe and sane 
valuation. We have been in this business for forty years 
and no customer of ours has lost a cent of interest or prin- 
cipal. Wemake collections free. Write us today and give. 
us the chance to place our experience at your service. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


6% Versus 32% 


Invest your January Interest 0¥ Bank 
Surplus so as to earn 6% with Absolute 
Safety. You can invest amounts of $50, 
$100 or $1,000 in 6% First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, maturing 1914 and secured by First 
Mortgage on New York Real Estate. We 
guarantee the prompt payment of 
principal and interest. ASK us how to 
combine the safety of a First Mortgage with 
the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls - Ritter -Goodnow, 
Established 1885 


406 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York Gity. 


Exceptional references 


Write for interesting particulars 


THE H@RIE 


INSURANCE 
<W10 COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


115th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1911. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co’S..........+65 $2,823,450.84 
Real WState.oi.scaccececasasadencencces «+» 1,150,000.00 
United States Bonds........... ies’ 432,750.00 
State and City Bonds. . 5,727,166.00 
Railroad Bonds........ 6 498,410.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 654,500.00 
Railroad Stocks..... 8.574,875.00 
Miscellaneous Stock . 1,745,200.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks...........-.+s05 482,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on 

Real Hatate .... cs nccseccosesiccccccece 48,300.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 

mission and in hands of Agents......... 2,042,261.79 


$30,178,913.63 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital 


Reserve Premium Fund 3645 ,873. 
Reserve for Losses.... . 1,168,315.74 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 

GLALMAN page Ree Sed eee oo aaee ton a 235,111.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 

PHAGE UNPAIG Vivavessanccssccsenscusesce 100,000.00 
Reserve. LOT LAaxesiscccssvesisecwcvees'cevee 200,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus..... 1,500.000.00+ 


Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
bilities including capital...... Senet 12,329,613.18+ 


$30,178,913.68 
8 lus as regards policyholders 
pit = 816,829,613.16+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President, 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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The RIVIERA 
and SUNNY ITALY 


4 PLEASURE VOYAGES 


By the Mammoth Steamers 


“ADRIATIC” “‘CEDRIC”’ 
Largest British Mediterranean Steamers 
FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 10 JAN. 24 
FEB: .21 MARCH 6 


Detailed Itineraries on Request 


2 Oars 


handling them, 
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The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) 
has for many years made a specialty of Personal Trusts— under Will or 


under Agreement—and maintains a carefully organized department for 


Many millions of dollars worth of Property — real and per- 
sonal — have been entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents 
not only of New York State but of other states in which the Union Trust 
Company is authorized to transact business. 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the for- 
mation of trusts of any kind — for themselves or for others — are solicited. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS - += = = = 


$8,900,000 


Rh eumatismM | fRecorp of THE WEEK 


is a blood disease. It can be cured 

only by ridding the blood of ex- 
traneous matter. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
it, as it does other blood diseases. “The ne- 
cessity for a good blood purifier,” writes 
W. G. Skinner, Wakefield, Mass., “was first 
impressed on me when I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for a severe attack of rheumatism. 
As soon as I began to take this medicine, I 
felt better and in a short time I was en- 
tirely cured, and have been in good condition 
ever since.” 


Get it today. In usual liquid-form or tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 


MARSTERS TOURS ABROAD 


The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Continent 
British Isles and Scandinavia 


Small select parties now being formed to start in 
March, April, May, June and July. Tours from 
37 to 94 days, $250.00 to $875.00. Send 
for booklet *‘ Tours Across the Sea.” 


Geo. E. Marsters, 248 Washington St., Boston 


Sail February, 


a 
March, April, May, 
June, July. Best 
cewetcecee: © meen routes, best man- Sesiaemnaiaiinceientiiedaiatae’ 
agement, best testimonials, and the lowest prices 
in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Allen Palestine, Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE 


At Aintab. Address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Fifty-nine different periodicals were on file in the col- 

niche leeg a ua on Res Sal of subscriptions 

rd magazines wou @ much ap i 2 
Old files, likewise, would be very dottpisie 


FOR APPORTIONMENT CHARTS 


pledge cards, envelopes, literature and other help for 
introducing the Apportionment Plan and the Every- 
Member Canvass successfully into a church, inquire of 


APPORTIONMENT COMMISSION 
407 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
a 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 

Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
16 stations in the United States and 17 in 
foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries to sea. 
Publishes Sailors’ Magazine and Lifeboat. Aids 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen. Supported 
by voluntary ‘contributions. 

JouHN B. Catyert, D.D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHErson Hunrmr, Secretary. 
ay bend donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. : 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


c Organized 1824 
National. Interdenominational. 
Establishes and maintains Union Sunday 
Schools in the outlying rural districts of the 
country. Publishes and circulates moral and 
religious literature. Helps all churches of 
Christ by its pioneer and foundation work. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. 
PP gi Seah ces and Cop aee ons relative to 
e work in any part of the countr 
sent to the New Wngland Office. eee ee 
Warner L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


e MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L,. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarpD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HomMnr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss M. Bb. Em- 
erson, Treas., 395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ending Saturday, December 23 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Wool Tariff Report and Message 


President Taft transmits to Congress the 
report of the Tariff Board on wool— 
Schedule K. of the tariff law, and recom- 
mends a substantial reduction of wool and 
woolen duties, to remedy conditions caused 
by the present excessive rates, as indi- 
eated in the report. 


Another Presidential Message 


President Taft sends a message to Con- 
gress in favor of currency reform and in- 
dorsing the National Reserve Association 
to be recommended in the forthcoming re- 
port of the Monetary Commission; also 
urging a rural parcel post, more men for 
the Navy and Panama Canal tolls. Con- 
gress takes a recess to Jan. 3. 


The Russian Treaty Abrogation 


The United States Senate ratifies the 
action of President Taft in giving notice 
to Russia of the proposed abrogation of 
the United States treaty with Russia in 
one year. The Senate amends the abroga- 
tion resolution passed by the House so as 
to make it less offensive to Russia and 
both bodies pass it as amended. Russia 
expresses willingness to negotiate a new 
treaty. 


Jury Completed for Trial of Packers 


The jury at Chicago is completed for the 
trial of the Chicago packers charged with 
violating the criminal section of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law. 


Ten Years’ Sentence for Sandford 


Rey. Frank W. Sandford, head of the 
Holy Ghost and Us Society is sentenced 
to ten years in the Atlanta penetentiary 
for causing the death of six of his follow- 
ers on ship board. 


The New Theater to Go 


The owners of the New Theater in New 
York announce their purpose to abandon 
the enterprise because of financial loss and 
lack of public support. 


Wabash Receivership 


The Wabash railroad goes into the hands 
of receivers. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The China Revolution 


Following a joint conference of revolu- 
tionists and imperialists at Shanghai, the 
former send to Peking notice of the pro- 
posed establishment of a republic in China. 
The premier, Yuan Shi Kai, refuses to ac- 
cept a republic. Great Britain and Japan 
also express disapproval. 


Persia Yields to Russia 


Following invasion of Persia by Russian 
army and threat of attack on Teheran, the 
capital, the Persian government yields to 
demands of Russia for dismissal of her 
American treasurer-general, W. Morgan 
Shuster, and the payment of indemnity. 


The Death Roll 


John Bigelow, diplomat, author, journal- 
ist, lawyer and philanthropist. Walter 
M. S. Lowell, known upon the stage as 
Wright Lorimer, actor. Joseph Edward 
Janvrin, surgeon. Emelio Wstrada, Pres- 
ident of Ecuador. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National , u: 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForeiGN MISSIONS. Congregs aa House, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Ilosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 19 South La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
D. D., General Secretary ; Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary Woman’s Department; and 
Willis E. Lougee, Treasurer, to whom checks 
should be drawn and all correspondence relating 
to estates and annuities should be addressed. 


Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York.. 


Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
30ston Office, 615 Congregational House. _Chi- 
cago Office, 19 South La Salle Street. San Fran- 
cisco Office, 21 Brenham Place. Checks should 
be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D. rel 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, ‘Treasurer, 10 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. ; 
New England Office, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 816 Mechanics. 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., 
Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOciInry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges- 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Correspondin Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton,. 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, ill. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Mee ational House, 
Boston. Rev. Frederick a age, Waltham,. 
Mass., President; Rev. William wing, D. D.,. 
Missionary Secretary; Henry T. Richardson,. 
Treasurer. : ay ae 

The Missionary Department sus s - 
day school Tissionarice furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to per 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduce 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions- 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals- 
go directly for missionary ha at, S 

usiness Department, own 
eae ‘x The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Oongregationalist and Ohristian ey the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and poet 
school papers, books for Sunday school = 
home reading, Records and par nae te 
churches and Sunday schools an sells nS 
books of all other publishers as well as its- 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate ag 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual eppropris tore 
Orders for books and subscriptions for, perio a 
cals should be sent to the C. 8. Ss. ae 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states oa 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 120 So. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. ; 
“Typ CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF gr 
RIAL RELIBF” (corporate name), under ~s :) 
rection of the National Council, aids n ay 
Congregational ministers or their widows . 
any part of the country. Requests annua 
offerings from churches, special gifts St oe 
ministers and laymen, and Dene resi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Seere . 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, = 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 5 
N SEAMAN’S FRIpND Socrptry, incor- 

oted “1898. President, Rev. Alexander 
eKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. sen => 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Cc. P. Osborne,. 
Room 601 Congregational House, ae 
Congregational Society devoted to the mate . 
social, moral and religious welfare of en 
of all nations, and supper mainly i 8 
churches of New England. B uests sho phy 
made payable to the Boston aman’'s ry an 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


p Massacuusprrs HOME MISSIONARY 
aoa is a constituent part of the eae 
Society. All undesignated gifts are — 
by agreement. The Society receives funds 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 


Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, - 


Boston. 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, established by the Mass. General Con- 
ference, offers aid to churches desiring pastors. 
or pulpit supplies, in Massachusetts and other 
states. Congregational House. Rey. Charles B. 
Rice, Sec’y. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Chairman. 


New Colds 


Pectoral. 
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Bad enough, to be sure. 
old colds are worse. Better 
stop your fresh cold at once. 
Never hésitate to ask your doctor about Ayer’s Cherry 
Use it or not, as he says. 


But 


He knows. gre 


o 


ys-pep-lets 


promptly and entirely re- 
lieve sour.stomach, and 
other dyspeptic troubles. 
Pleasant to take, econom- 
ical. 10c., 50¢e. or $1. 


750 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 


fc =) Brief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks 
N BOOK | Addresses ; for Students, Teachers, Preach- 


y 2750) ers. Covering Old and New Testaments, 
pate, Ready Help for Leading all acres: Many 


4 pepepent wee Puzzling Questions Answered 
References and Short Explanations. 
Hi All Subjects Covered. Vest Pocket size. 
} \j 128 pages. Cloth 25c, Morocco 35¢, post- 
: paid, Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Building, Chicago, It. 


Beauty Shoes 


For Women 


We picture the 
Estelle model, 
No. 304, one of 
the daintiest 
styles for this 
season, button 
with patent 
finished 
leather and 
cloth top, short 
vamp and 
cuban heel, 
AAto E widths 
in all sizes, 
priced at 


, 3.00 


If you can’t 
visit our store 
we request you 

{ 0 use Our mail order service which guarantees 
the same satisfaction as if you were here in 
person. Add 2ic. for express or postage. 


GILCARIST (a 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, by alady,a boy about six years old to care 
for ‘and Gincate as her own. Address B. B., care The 
Oongregationalist, 40, Boston, Mass. 


Room Registry, Women’s Educational] and Indus- 
trial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. Roomé $1.50 
to $12 weekly; transient rates, 75ca day and up. Apply 
in person. Fee 10c. 


For Sale. Grafiiex Camera, 54 x3} pictures. Cooke 

lens; Series 3, F 6.5, focus 7B; or $70. Original cost 
135; lens alone cost $55. Perfect condition. C. H. 
atton, Congregational House, Boston. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotions should 
registernow. Calls coming every day; fine positions for 
competentteachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga., wishes to com- 
plete magazine files. Constant use made of them in 
reference department. Friends willing to contribute 
volumes of Harper’s, cour Scribner, Atlantic, 
World’s Work, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, please correspond with Librarian. 


Keep Baby Warm with a‘'COMFORT,” a child’s 
hot-water-bag. "Baby's doll or Rabbit, prettily covered 
$1.50. “GLORIFIED” rag Doll, 18 inches tall, beautifu 
durable head, with glass eyes, neatly dressed. Skin 
easily removed to wash. ‘‘Jack,” in Rl or blue 
rompers, $3.00. ‘‘ Jill,’ with curls, white pique suit, 
postpaid, 50. Other novelties. Mistress Patty Con. 
‘Comfort, Andover, Mass. 


Life and the Ideal 


By J. BRIERLEY 
“The essays are pungent and full of sympathetic appre- 
ciation of present-day problems and conditions.”’ ; 
“For high conception and fine thoughts, and for stimu- 
lating power, these essays are rare writings.” ; 
“‘His writings have both-charm and keen penetration ; 
the isa sound philosopher, a keen psychologist, and a man 
with whom religion is the one great thing in life.”’ * 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


The Piigrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Bost#in 120 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A New Era for China 


Continued from page 951 


to be their reward. There is little unity as 
yet among the eighteen provinces. Most of 
them have their own small coins and paper 
notes, which are not accepted beyond their 
own limits. Hach province wants the priy- 
ilege of its own independence with the sup- 
port of all the others. Ee 

The most experienced men whom I have 
met, both native and foreign, fear a period 
of chaos and anarchy. The most hopeful 
think they discern in the somewhat distant 
future a united nation, developing its vast 
resources and taking its place among peo- 
ples, finally, well in the front of the great 
nations of the world. 

But many perils are ahead. The 
slaughter of the people is already great. 
The city of Hankow, with perhaps three- 
quarters of a million inhabitants, is prac- 
tically destroyed. Massacres, such as that 
which has just occurred at Nanking of 
women and children by the imperial troops, 
may very likely lead to massacres of the 
Manchus at the capital and elsewhere. In- 
terference by foreign powers is an imminent 
danger and may be a necessity. 

The Chinese haye great possibilities. 
There are many noble men and women of 
this race. American and British Christians 
have done great service to China. Probably 
no other factor is so responsible for the 
present uprising which is prompted, in large 
part certainly, by a purpose to redeem the 
empire and put it in the way to progress in 
civilization. American Christians should 
pray now for China. 

On board Steamship Yorck, Nov. 14, 1911. 


An Old Massachusetts ; 
Fraternity 


“The ministers of the Bay and Sagus 
did meet once a fortnight, at one of their 
houses, where questions of moment were de- 
bated,” writes Governor Winthrop in 1633: 
Such beginnings of ministerial fellowship in 
Massachusetts grew until they took form in 
a first permanent record of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 


_ters, dated May 25, 1748. 


This venerable body would probably have 
disappeared long ago in the presence of the 
many ministerial fellowships, were it not 
that the Massachusetts Convention is the 
repository and administrator of a large fund 
for the relief of widows and orphans of 
Congregational ministers. . 

At the invitation of this body the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, Congregational, and the 
Boston Ministerial Union, Unitarian, met 
on Dee. 18 in Channing Hall for an observ- 
ance of Forefathers’ Day, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot presiding. 

Rev. J. Edgar Park of West Newton gave 
a paper of constructive spirit upon the the- 
ology of the Pilgrims and that of today. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard followed in 
an address on The Pilgrim Spirit and Mod- 
ern Life. Perhaps the most emphatic word 
was upon the Pilgrim identification of reli- 
gion and citizenship—which saw no line be- 
tween the sacred and the secular. They felt 
their “common daily life divine.” 

After the addresses and a short sympo- 
sium from the floor, a motion was passed to 
hold the annual meeting hereafter upon some 
Monday near to Forefathers’ Day. The 
present officers of the convention are: Sec- 
retary, Rev. W. EH. Strong, editor of the 
Missionary Herald; Treasurer, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly. Ho, JiR. 


We can no more exist without a surround- 
ing God than a tree can exist without a sur- 
rounding atmosphere.—Reuen Thomas. 


You NEEpw’T keep on feeling distressed after eating, 
nor belching, nor experiencing nausea between meals. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens the 
stomach and other digestive organs for the proper per- 
formance oftheir functions. Take Hood’s. 
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BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


THAT RICH, DELICATE FLAVOR 
Which distinguishes the QUALITY 
of COCOA is characteristic of 


BENSDORP’S 


Its STRENGTH and SOLUBILITY 
Will save VY) your cocoa 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 
A 


From Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Fiour is a rich golden brown — light, 
spongy and has a delicious wheaty taste. 
It is full of nutrition... Ask your 
grocer for this flour. 

Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


Those Soliciting Contributions for a Fair 
Should write HOPEWELL BROS., Newton, Hass. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


96th year opens Sept. 27,1911. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week ; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Professor WARREN J. MouutTon, Cor. Sec’y. 
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Men and Religion in England 
Continued from page 952 


“T should say,” he replied with delibera- 
tion, “that much more depends upon the 
man in the pulpit than upon whether his 
theology is new or old. It is the live men 
who are getting a hearing, the live men of 
both schools.” 

MEN FOR MEN 


And of this the On-Looker is convinced 
that whatever passing promise there may 
be in this or that movement designed espe- 
cially to interest men in religion, the abiding 
hope is not in mechanism of any kind go 
much as it is in a certain type of character. 
Men are only going to be interested in reli- 
gion by men, and by men who are men in- 
deed. Methods will differ, and it is good that 
variations of methods should have place. 
But whenever there is dependence upon 
method that dependence will fail. Large 
investments of money are very limited in 
their’ efficiency toward securing spiritual re- 
sults. The incarnation is still the way of 
salvation, the only way there is. And the 
incarnation means just this, that men must 
be made to feel that the word, their own 
particular word, is made flesh, their own 
particular flesh. 

This is the problem in England, as it is 
on our own side of the sea, how to get the 
divine into such human form that every man 
shall feel the incarnation in a personal way. 
If the churches would have a Pentecost again 
they must learn the “gift of tongues,” not 
a psychie ecstasy which easily degenerates 
into a kind of intoxication, but a spiritual 
sympathy which makes for such an utter- 
ance of the word that every man hears it in 
the “tongue wherein he was born.” The 
most hopeful thing about all our “men and 
religion” movements is not their mechanism, 
which will inevitably wear out, but the fact 
that they speak an increasing compassion of 
men for men, a real outreaching of the 
brother’s heart toward the brother’s heart. 


Time’s Gifts 


VERSES FOUND IN THE AUTHOR’S BIBLE IN 
THE GATE-HOUSE AT WESTMINSTER 


Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, dur all we haye, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave,. 

When we have wandered all our ways,, 

Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. 

—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Little Johnny Blossom 


Continued from page 965 


The well was naturally a better place to fish. 
Johnny Blossom fished up the most incred- 
ible things from that well. He first threw 
them in, of course, and then it was a tre- 
mendous piece of work to get them out again 
—leaves, flowers, his own straw hat—yes, it 
was certainly an extra fine fishing rod. He 
would write at once to Uncle Isaac and 
thank him for it. 

How pleasant that no one was up yet, and 
that he could settle himself cosily. at 
Mother’s writing desk! Uncle Isaac had 
been his godfather at baptism, so Johnny 
Blossom wrote: 

“Dear Godfather: A thousand thanks for 
the fishing rod. I am so happy. It catches 
everything splendidly. This afternoon I am 
going to fish in the bay. If you have a pain 
in your heart, just rub yourself with kero- 
sene, Jeremias, the wood-cutter, says. He 
smells like a lamp but he is well now and 
walks out with a stick. It’s nothing if you 
do smell if you can only be well.” 

Johnny Blossom could think of nothing 
more to write about, though he stared long 
and hard at the walls. His examination re- 
port? No, he would not write about that, 
for there were some 9’s for conduct and 
some marks for lessons that were not as 
high as one might wish. No, there was not 
an atom more to write. So the letter was 
signed : 

“Your affectionate JOHNNY BLOssomM.” 

After his writing, he went to the wharf 
and fished for a while, As it happened he 
caught nothing, but it was fun enough just 
to put out the rod and draw it in again. 

Suddenly the maid Lisa appeared. 

“You are to hurry right home, John.” 

Father and Mother sat in the study, 
Mother with her handkerchief in her hand 
and with red eyes. 

“We have something to tell you, my boy,” 
said Father. “Uncle Isaac has been very 
sick.” 

“Yes, but I have just written to him that 
if he will rub himself with kerosene he will 
get well.” 

“Uncle Isaac has no further need of any- 
thing,” said Mother. “He died last night, 
little John.” 

Mother began to cry again, and there came 
a lump in Johnny Blossom’s throat. No, he 
would not cry. Big boys ought never to ery. 

“If any one goes straight into the King- 
dom of God, Uncle Isaac will,” said Mother. 

It was of no use; he must cry. With his 
head in his mother’s lap he cried hard. 
Mother stroked his head gently. “Uncle 
Isaac wished it so much himself, my boy. 
He was eager td go to God,’’ she whispered. 

“Yes, but it is so sad.” 

That afternoon Johnny Blossom sat 
crouched on the stone steps leading to the 
road. ‘The fishing rod lay beside him but he 
did not feel like going fishing. He sat with 
his elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands, thinking of Uncle Isaac. It might 
easily be that just now, this minute, Uncle 
Isaac stood outside that great golden gate— 
the gate that leads into Paradise—and 
knocked on it. To think that God can hear 
a man’s little knock. Why, that gate is 
surely as big as—yes, as the tallest pine 
tree over there, and all of gleaming gold;. 
and God looks and throws the gate wide open 
of course, for he sees it is Uncle Isaac. 
And so Uncle Isaac goes into Ly Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

If there had only been a chance to thank 
him for the fishing rod! Johnny Blossom 
had some thought of asking God to thank 
Uncle Isaac for him, but he put it hastily 
aside. No, he was sure that would not do. 

Kingthorpe. Oh! he should like less than 
ever to go there now. Never, never in the 
world would he enter that grand place 
again! Miss Melling and Carlstrom might 
have it all to themselves, for anything he 
eared. 


The Three Greatest 
Maxims of the World 


By ALBERT J. LYMAN 


This is a message of cheer and guidance from the 
beloved Nestor of Congregationalism. For over thirty- 
seven years Dr. Lyman has been pastor of the South 
Church, Brooklyn. His rare power of sympathy}with 
jndividuals makes his personal influence a potent force. 
These talks to students, delivered in various institutions, 
including the universities of Yale and Harvard, have 
been received with great enthusiasm and will prove 
extremely helpful to old and young readers alike. 

The genial, helpful spirit of the book is foreshadowed 
;n the following extract from the preface: 


“These are familiar, practical addresses to students, 
uttered in the mood and tone of an earnest conversa- 
tion with personal friends upon the subject of the true 
conduct of life. They are here reproduced, with few 
changes of word from their spoken form, and are offered, 
in spite of their evident limitations, by one who asks only 
that whoever receives or reads them will kindly consider 
himself the guest and friend of the author.” 
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Monday Club Sermons 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS nes 
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ig ee over thirty years a group of distinguished 
Congregational ministers, associated in the 
pleasant comradeship of an organization’ known as 
the Monday Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume every autumn 
dealing with the Sunday-school lessons of the com- 
ing year. Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the frank and 
fearless criticism of the club members. 

They are brief, suggestive homilies, of high 
tone and spiritually upliftmg; they are fresh 
and stimulating and throw great light upon the 
lessons. They gain pleasant variety from the 
varied personalities of their authors and are a unit 
in their brief and suggestive handling of the 
material. Both clergymen and teachers will find 
them helpful, leading the thought into new direc- 
tions and giving in many instances picturesque 
and forceful descriptions of the circumstances of 
the lessons themselves. ca 
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A COUNTRY PARISH 


By FRANK S. CHILD 


This delightful boo’ pictures graphically the life and times 
of the typical New HPngland country parson one and two centu- 
ries ago, and adds recent incidents which are the natural out- 
come of loyal services. The delineation of the parson’s charac- 
ter as he labors for the parish, the colony and the state, anec- 
dotes concerning his eventful life and descriptions of scenery 
are given with abundance of local color and reveal the worth 
and importance of our country parishes with their intimate re- 
lations to the great movements of the day. 

In the picturesque setting of this Connecticut village the 
author presents Deputy-Governor Roger Ludlow confidentially 
whispering the latest witch gossip or, again, Dr. Timothy 
Dwight on Greenfield Hill, entertaining fifteen ministers in his 
mansion and garden. Elsewhere in the book the reader catches 
Lincolnesque glimpses of Dr. Heman Humphrey’s schooldays or 
sees little Benjamin Silliman haunting the marshes and steal- 
ing the secrets of nature, Aaron Burr and his dashing courtship 
of Jonathan Edwards’s daughter, or episodes in the Pequot 
War, the American Revolution and the War of 1812.. These 
dramatie incidents, together with the charm of fellowship with 
nature and the opportunities for study, culture, growth, service 
and purest enjoyment are set forth with a fine, true spirit of 
appreciation. 

Reading these pages there comes before one a fresh real- 
ization of the important share which these ancient New Eng- 
land parishes have taken in shaping the destiny of great men 
and the future of our republic. The church, the school, the 
library, the patriotic societies and the many helpful organiza- 
tions which flourish in these rural districts all contribute to the 
equipment and inspiration of ambitious youth and make the 
country parish gloriously worth while. 
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The Pilgrims of Iowa 


gait? 


By 
T. 0. DOUGLASS 


In a most vivid and interesting manner Mr. Douglass _ 4 
gives his readers an unusually valuable account of the § 
pioneering days in Iowa, an account of the Iowa §- 
Band, some stirring incidents of war time, and a gen- | 
eral history of the state’s development. The author — 
is uniquely fitted for his congenial task, since as Super- | 
intendent of Home Missions in the state for a quarter 
of a century he has had exceptional opportunities to 
know its ministers, churches, institutions and whole 
history. Besides his personal connection with the 
work Mr. Douglass has had access to important doc- 
uments and correspondence. Every Congregationalist 
throughout the country will be interested in this story 
of the denomination’s growth, while every Iowan will 
positively need the book as a record of the splendid 
progress achieved in his state. be oa 

The volume is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of people and places which will bring back — 
treasured memories or put one in touch with the im- 
portant work that has been done and is going on 
so nobly in this great state. No Congregational library 
is really complete without this comprehensive, yet com- 
pact history of a most significant period in our denom- _ 
inatio nal life, ES | he 
Bound in Cloth. 416 pages. Price $2.00 net. | 
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